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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Only  twelve  months  remain  in  which 
Ymirofth9  to  set  in  order  all  the  things  that 
^•^*"'''*  belong  to  the  expiring  century,  to 
the  end  of  giving  it  a  decent  dismissal  and  to  save 
the  coming  century  from  the  handicap  of  an  un- 
fairly large  burden  of  arrearage.  There  has 
been  a  rather  curious  misapprehension  in  the 
minds  of  Inany  people  as  to  the  proper  location 
of  the  year  upon  which  we  are  just  entering ; 
and  even  in  print  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
allusion  to  the  year  now  ended  as  the  closing  one 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  half  minute*8 
clear  thinking  is  enough  to  remove  all  confusion. 
With  December  31  we  complete  the  year  1899 — 
that  is  to  say,  we  round  out  99  of  the  100  years 
that  are  necessary  to  complete  a  full  century. 
We  must  give  the  nineteenth  century  the  365 
days  that  belong  to  its  hundredth  and  final  year 
before  we  begin  the  year  1  of  the  twentieth 
century.  *  For  some  reason  the  mathematical  fac- 
ulty usually  works  far  more  keenly  in  monetary 
affairs  than  elsewhere  ;  and  none  of  the  people 
who  have  proposed  to  allow  ninety-nine  years  to 
go  for  a  century  would  suppose  that  a  nineteen- 
hund  red -dollar  debt  had  been  fully  met  by  a  ten- 
der of  $1,899.  There  would  remain  due  just 
one  hundred  cents. 

A9  to  Uap  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  year 
^^regofian'  1900  is  not  a  leap  year,  although  di- 
CtLfndur,  visible  by  four.  Under  the  Grego* 
rian  calendar  the  year  consists  approximately  of 
365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  and  1*2  seconds. 
The  accumulated  surplus  over  and  above  the  365 
days  amounts,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  to 
very  nearly  24^  days.  To  indulge  in  a  leap  year 
every  four  years  would  require  enough  remnants^ 
of  time  stuff  to  make  up  25  days  for  every  cen 
tury.  The  arrangement  in  practical  use  allows  24 
leap  years  each  for  three  consecutive  centuries,  and 
then  gives  the  fourth  century  25  such  days.  Thus, 
though  it  is  not  likely  to  concern  many  of  us  in 
an  immediate,  practical  way,  it  may  be  remarked 


that  the  twentieth  century  will  be  one  day  longer 
than  the  nineteenth,  since  it  is  arranged  that  the 
twenty -fifth  leap  year  which  is  assigned  to  eyery 
fourth  century  shall  be  brought  into  the  calendar 
of  the  year  that  is  divisible  by  400.  The  failure 
to  sacrifice  three  quadrennial  leap  years — that 
is  to  say,  three  extra  days  in  every  four  centti- 
ries — has  led  to  the  discrepancy  between  what 
is  known  as  the  Julian,  or  old-style  calendar,  and 
the  Gregorian. 

will  The  old-style  calendar  simply  reckons 
th^'old^atjie"  ^^®  y^^  ^^  consisting  of  3  65 J  days, 
Reokonittg?  and  takes  care  of  the  fractions  by 
giving  366  days  to  every  fourth  year.  The  Rus- 
sians, for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes,  have 
maintained  the  old  style,  without  any  readjust- 
ment, since  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  about  I 
the  year  325,  with  the  consequence  that  the  dis-  / 
crepancy  has  grown  to  some  twelve  days.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  report  that  the  Russians  are 
about  to  abandon  the  old  style  and  simply  adopt 
the  Gregorian  calendar  as  in  current  use  among 
all  other  leading  nations.  To  do  this  now  in  the 
days  of  newspapers,  telegraphs,  and  int;emational 
communication  will  be  a  comparatively  simple 
and  easy  matter,  just  as  it  has  been  found  per- 
fectly easy  for  American  localities  to  cease  regu- 
lating their  clocks  by  the  sun  dial  and  to  adopt 
**  railroad  time."  Intercourse  with  the  outside 
world  has  made  it  necessary  for  Russia  to  keep  a 
double  reckoning,  and  it  is  simpler  as  well  as 
more  accurate  to  drop  the  Julian  system  alto- 
gether and  to  observe  the  Gregorian. 

Tti9  There  is  no  reason  apart  from  custom 
matory-Making  ^^^  ^^7  especial  significance  should 
influ9no9.  be  attached  to  the  arbitrary  measure 
of  time  that  we  call  a  century.  It  merely  happens 
that  we  reckon  decimally  rather  than  duoded. 
mally,  and  thus  measure  off  ten  tens  rather  than 
twelve  twelves.  The  alternation  of  the  seasons 
gives  a  natural  meaning  to  the  year,  whereas  a 
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decade  or  a  century  is  a  purely  arbitrary  group, 
ing.  The  main  course  of  history  is  not  much 
affected  by  these  arbitrary  transitions  from  one 
century  to  another,  although,  evidently,  in  less 
important  ways  the  course  of  history  is  modified 
by  the  manner  in  which  mankind  agrees  to  shape 
affairs  to  correspond  with  measures  of  time  to 
which  custom  has  attached  importance.  Thus 
doubtless  the  nearness  of  the  transition  from  one 
century  to  another  had  something  to  do  with  Qx- 
ing  the  date  upon  which  the  Russians  decided  to 
make  official  use  of  the  Gregorian  calendar.  The 
turn  of  the  century  obviously  supplied  a  large 
part  of  the  motive  for  the  holding  of  the  great 
French  exposition  that  is  to  open  several  months 
hence  ;  and  the  holding  of  this  exposition,  in  in- 
direct ways,  will  unquestionably,  in  the  future, 
be  seen  to  have  affected  the  course  of  political 
history  to  no  insignificant  extent. 

Th9  The  nearness  of  the  end  of  the  nine- 
JSSTh?HaSue^^^^^  century  and  the  feeling  that 
Conf§r§nc€.  the  twentieth  century  ought  to  open 
with  a  more  auspicious  outlook  for  peace  and 
harmony  doubtless  had  something  to  do  with  the 
calling  of  the  Hague  conference,  and  had  still 
more  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  the  gathering  and 
with  its  weighty  results.  The  work  of  that  con- 
ference was  embodied  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty  providing  a 
plan  for  the  regular  and  perma- 
nent resort  to  arbitration  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between 
nations.  By  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
our  delegates  at  the  Hague  con- 
ference signed  that  treaty.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  shar- 
ing with  the  President  the  treaty- 
making  power,  must  now  ratify 
the  convention  by  a  two- thirds 
affirmative  vote  if  this  country  is 
to  stand  as  a  party  to  the  general 
agreement.  No  one  will  say  that 
the  adoption  of  this  treaty  will 
have  established  the  millennial 
reign  of  universal  peace  ;  but  it 
will  certainly  have  been  a  most 
hopeful  step  in  that  direction. 
Kor  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  refuse  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  in  this  transitional  year 
which  is  ushering  in  the  new  cen- 
tury, would  seem  to  us  to  be 
making  history  in  the  retrograde 
rather  than  in  the  progressive 
sense.  Mr.  McKinley  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  urges  ratification. 


SenatorM,  We  print  elsewhere  in  this  number 
Sm^fhuH  ^^^®  ^^^1  ^**  ®^  ^^*^  memorable  draft, 
Path  of  History  lemd  we  join  with  other  careful  and 
serious  students  of  the  questions  that  are  in- 
volved in  respectfully  asking  the  Senators,  with- 
out any  regard  to  party  affiliations  and  with 
consideration  for  the  main  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  treaty,  and  without  much  stickling  about 
details,  to  honor  themselves  and  show  their  faith 
in  the  better  side  of  human  nature  and  national 
character  by  voting  cheerfully  to  make  the  United 
States  a  party  to  this  international  agreement. 
As  Mr.  Holls,  of  the  American  delegation,  so 
ably  explained  in  our  November  number,  the 
treaty  in  no  manner  changes  the  position  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  its  traditional  pol- 
icy. It  leaves  us  free  to  exercise  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  an  oversight  over  the  peaceful 
evolution  of  republican  institutions  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere,  and  to  avoid  complications  with 
the  concert  of  Europe  in  those  affairs  that  have 
come  by  general  consent  to  be  supervised  by  that 
group  of  powers.  There  are  cynics  who  will  say 
that  the  professed  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration  is  a 
palpable  humbug  in  view  of  our  painful  and 
costly  war  with  the  Filipinos,  still  unfinished 
after  almost  a  year.     There  are  still  more  who  will 
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gainsay  the  professed  faith  of  the  English  in  the 
possibilities  of  arbitration  in  view  of  their  abso- 
lute refusal  to  arbitrate  their  differences  with  the 
Transvaal  republic  and  in  th^  ^ace  of  the  de- 
plorable conflict  now  raging  in  South  Africa. 
But  these  conflicts  merely  illustrate  the  horrible 
nature  of  war  as  an  instrument  for  the  remedy 
of  difficulties  or  grievances  of  any  sort,  and  ren- 
der all  the  more  urgent  the  advocacy  of  every 
principle,  policy,  and  practical  method  by  which 
wars  may  be  rendered  more  and  more  infrequent. 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  Garret  A. 
Ml'!^HuLn.   Hobart,  Vice-President  of  the  United 

States,  occurred  at  his  home,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  on  November  21.  Mr.  Hobart  had 
been  ill  for  some  months,  and  it  was  generally 
known  that  his  retirement  from  public  life  was 
imminent,  although  it  was  by  no  means  realized 
that  his  disease  was  destined  to  run  its  course  so 
rapidly.  Before  his  nomination  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency  in  1896  Mr.  Hobart  was  a  man 
prominent  in  his  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  well 
and  honorably  known  among  business  men  in 
New  York  City,  and  extensively  acquainted  with 
active  Republican  leaders  throughout  the  coun- 
try.    He  had  been  a  successful  business  man, 


with  varied  corporate  interests.  He  had  headed 
the  New  Jersey  delegation .  in  national  Republi- 
call  conventions,  and  was  known  to  have  served 
prominently  in  both  houses  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, although  not  regarded  as  one  of .  the  oflBce 
holding  or  seeking  class.  He  brought  to  the 
offi(5e  of  the  Vice-Presidency  a  remarkable  amount 
of  tact  and  good  sense. 


Functions 


Vie*' 


of  the 
\-fir%ald9nt. 


The  active  functions  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent are  limited  to  the  work  of  presid- 
ing in  a  somewhat  honorary  capacity 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate.  He  does  not 
appoint  the  Senate  committees,  make  its  rules, 
or  exercise  any  authority  whatever,  except  that 
on  rare  occasions  of  a  tie  vote  he  has  power  to 
turn  the  scale.  The  Vice-President  has  no 
official  or  public  relations  with  the  President  or 
Cabinet,  and  his  importance  lies  in  the  chance 
that  through  the  death  of  the  President  he  may 
step  from  a  position  without  authority  to  one  that 
carries  with  it  more  responsibility  and  power 
than  any  other  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  con- 
stitutional governments.  Since  such  a  thing  is 
possible  at  any  moment,  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  the  country  that  the  Vice-President 
be  ready  and  able  to  take  up  the  burden  where 
his  predecessor  has  laid  it  down.  It  has  often 
been  suggested  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  be  amended  to  make  the  office  of 
the  Vice-President  more  inviting  to  an  active 
man  by  attaching  to  it  certain  real  responsibilities 
and  duties.  But  until  it  becomes  perfectly  clear 
what  such  duties  ought  to  be,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  anything  will  be  done  to  change 
that  which  is  written  in  the  organic  law.  Mean- 
while a  great  deal  can  be  done,  without  any 
change  of  the  laws,  to  increase  the  influence  and 
dignity  of  the  Vice-Presidential  position.  For 
one  thing,  political  parties  should  never  fail  to  se- 
lect candidates  for  this  office  who  are  acceptable  in 
every  way  to  their  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Hobart  and  Mr. 
Public  McKinley  were  congenial,  and  that  the 
Mut/ic*.  President  set  high  value  upon  the 
counsel  and  cooperation  of  the  Vice-President. 
And  so,  without  holding  a  Cabinet  portfolio,  M  r. 
Hobart.  was  in  close  confidential  relations  with 
President  McKinley,  on  excellent  terms  with  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  in  close  touch  with 
the  policy  and  operations  of  the  Government. 
Thus  if  death  haii  suddenly  claimed  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Hobart  would  have  been  able  to  take  up 
the  reins  of  office  with  no  danger  of  a  break  in 
the  continuity  of  affairs  and  no  probability  what- 
ever of  any  reorganization  of  the  Cabinet  or  of 
any  part   of   the   executive   government.      Mr. 
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Hobart  also  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities 
as  presiding  ofiBcer  of  the  Senate.  He  mingled 
freely  among  the  Senators  ;  was  diligent,  im- 
partial, and  eflBcient  in  his  parliamentary  rdle  as 
a  presiding  oflBcer ;  and  through  the  force  of  a 
very  attractive  personality  and  a  wonderfully 
sound  judgment  and  lucid  intelligence,  he  was 
probably  as  influential  in  shaping  the  policies 
and  expediting  the  business  of  the  Senate  as  if 
he  had  been  a  member  of  that  body  of  long 
standing.  He  was  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  Republican  party  of  his  own  State,  and  held 
the  devoted  friendship  of  other  leading  New 
Jersey  Republicans  like  the  Attorney- General, 
Mr.  Griggs,  and  the  present  governor. 

A  few  years  ago  Congress  enacted  a 
as  "Heir  new  law  to  arrange  the  order  of  sue-. 
Apparent,"  session  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
Vice-President.  As  this  law  stands,  the  Vice- 
Presidency  being  now  vacant,  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  beginning  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  are  in  the  line  of  promotion  in  case  of  the 
death  or  disability  of  the  President.  The  func- 
tions of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  will 
be  assumed  by  a  member  of  that  body  selected  by 
his  fellow-members  and  known  as  the  President 
pro  tern.  This  is  a  position  that  exists  at  all 
times,  so  that  a  chairman  is  ready  at  hand  in 
case  of  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. But  the  office  of  President  pro  tern,  gains 
an  increased  importance  when,  as  at  present,  the 
Vice -Presidency  is  vacant.  This  post  is  occu- 
pied by  Senator  William  P.  Frye,  of  Maine, 
whose  long  and  honorable  public  service  and 
high  personal  character  give  him  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  colleagues  of  all  parties.  The 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  is  a  man 
whose  office  has  never  been  one  of  mere  ease  and 
lionor,  without  work  or  anxiety  ;  and  it  has  been 
a  doubly  responsible  position  of  late  in  view  of 
the  widened  range  of  the  foreign  interests  and 
concerns  of  our  Government.  Thus  the  man 
who  has  this  arduous  and  delicate  public  business 
in  hand  is  naturally  an  object  of  exceptional  in- 
terest to  his  fellow-citizens.  And  now  that  the 
Hon.  John  Hay,  in  addition  to  the  management 
imder  the  President  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country,  has  stepped  into  the  posi^tion  of 
'*  heir  apparent,"  so  to  speak,  his  personality  and 
career  very  properly  acquire  a  fresh  interest. 
President  McKinley's  health  is  not  impaired,  and 
his  prospects  for  a  second  terra  are  at  least  as 
favorable  as  were  his  prospects  for  a  first  term  at 
the  time  of  his  nomination  in  1896.  There  re- 
main fourteen  months  of  the  quadrennial  period 
for  which  he  was  elected.  There  is  not  much 
likelihood  that  the  Hon.  John  Hay  will  be  called 


t:.  step  to  the  Presidential  chair  from  his  position 
as  the  ranking  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Never- 
theless there  is  nothing  more  uncertain  than 
human  life  ;  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  Mr. 
Hay  might  be  President  of  the  United  States 
when  this  number  of  the-  Review  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. We  publish  in  this  issue  a  sketch  of 
the  career  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  glimpses 
of  the  nature  of  his  present  public  activities, 
written  by  Mr.  Henry  Macfarland. 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  FRTE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  8ENATB. 

Republican  The  Republican  National  Committee 
'prefidentM  "^®^  *^  Washington  last  month  and 
Year.  decided  to  hold  the  next  convention 
at  Philadelphia  on  June  19.  Although  New 
York,  St.  Louis,  and  one  or  two  other  cities 
were  in  active  competition  for  the  honor  of  en- 
tertaining the  great  party  gathering,  ^he  real 
contest  quickly  narrowed  down  to  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia.  No  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  has  been  selected  by  a  convention 
sitting  east  of  the  Alleghanies  for  a  great  many 
years.  McKinley  was  nominated  in  1896  at  St. 
Louis,  Harrison  in  1892  at  Minneapolis  and  in 
1888  at  Chicago,  Blaine  in  1884  at  Chicago, 
Garfield  in  1880  at  Chicago,  and  Hayes  in  1876 
at  Cincinnati.  It  was  hoped  that  the  National 
Committee  would  change  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion, in  order  to  reduce  in  the  convention  what 
is  now  the  absurdly  disproportionate  influence  of 
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the  non- Republican  States.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  bring  about  radical  alterations  of  this  sort, 
and  the  attempt  at  Washington  last  month 
completely  failed. 


RemarkabU 

Party 

Harmony. 


The  spirit  in  which  the  convention 
plans  were  made  was  set  forth  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  speech  of 
Senator  Depew,  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee to  advocate  the  claims  of  New  York  City  : 
**  This  convention  will  probably  be  in  session  a 
fewer  number  of  days  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. The  ticket  will  be  nominated  by  acclama- 
tion. There  is  no  division  of  sentiment  in  our 
party  as  to  who  shall  head  it.     The  wisdom  and 


PlioCo  \3j  Path  Bros. 

HON.  CHAUNCET  M.  DEPEW,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(The  most  prominent  of  the  new  Senators.) 

Statesmanship  of  President  McKinley  have  sat- 
isfied the  party  and  the  country,  so  that  he  will 
receive  the  immediate  and  unanimous  nomina- 
tion of  the  convention,  and  that  choice  will  just 
as  certainly  be  ratified  by  the  people.  By  the 
time  tlie  convention  meets  the  choice  for  Vice- 
President  will  be  equally  clear.  We  shall  have 
the  unique,  interesting,  and  inspiring  spectacle 
of  a  great  party  going  before  the  people  without 
any  of  the  jealousies  or  the  acrimonies  or  heart- 
burnings of  defeated  convention  candidates.  The 
platform  is  already  formulated  in  the  minds  not 
only  of  the  party  leaders,  but  of  the  voters  of  the 
country.  It  will  point  to  an  unexampled  record 
of  pledges  fulfilled,  of  the  beneficent  results  of 
Republican  policies,  and  extraordinary  prosperity. 
Its  keynote  will  be  gold  and  glory — gold,  the 
standard  which,  once  fixed  beyond  question,  has 
given  us  the  first  rank  among  commercial  nations, 


and  the  glory  of  our  arms,  which  has  made  us  a 
world  power  and  opened  for  the  enormous  sur- 
plus of  our  fields  and  factories  distant,  exhaust- 
less,  and  remunerative  markets."  It  is  certainly 
true  that  not  a  single  influential  member  of  the 
Republican  party  anywhere  in  the  country  is 
openly  opposing  the  renomination  of  President 
McKinley.  The  candidate  for  Vice-President 
will  quite  probably  be  an  Eastern  man,  and  it 
was  reported  last  month  that  the  Hon.  Ehhu 
Root,  of  New  York,  now  Secretary  of  War, 
had  been  so  generally  agreed  upon  by  influential 
Republicans  that  no  other  name  would  be  offered 
to  the  convention,  unless  Mr.  Root  should  posi- 
tively decline  to  accept  a  place  on  the  ticket. 
Men  of  all  parties  will  admit  that  Mr.  Root's 
name  would  add  positive  strength,  and  that  a 
better  man  could  hardly  be  selected  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley*s  <*  running  mate.'* 

Another  "Er  ^^  ^^  remarked  last  month  by  the 
2fOood  New  York  Times,  which  is  an  inde- 
Feeiing."  pgjujent  Democratic  newspaper,  that 
the  approaching  campaign  gave  promise  of  be- 
ing something  like  that  of  1820,  when  Monroe 
was  reelected  in  what  was  known  as  an  <  *  era  of 
good  feeling"  with  practically  no  opposition 
whatever.  But  although  Mr.  McKinley's  reelec- 
tion, as  well  as  renomination,  now  seems  highly 
probable,  the  situation  in  1900  will  not  bear  any 
literal  comparison  with  that  of  1820.  Monroe 
received  every  electoral  vote  of  all  the  States, 
with  the  single  exception  that  one  New  Hamp- 
shire elector  cast  his  ballot  for  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Southern  Democrats  and  Northern 
Whigs  alike  acquiesced  in  the  reelection  of  Pres- 
ident Monroe  and  Vice-President  Tompkins.  A 
good  account  of  that  election  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Stanwood's  excellent  *  <  History  of  the  Presi- 
dency." This  year  the  Democrats  and  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  Populists  will  almost  certainly 
concur  in  the  renomination  of  the  Hon.  William 
J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake,  under  those  circumstances,  for  the  Re- 
publicans to  be  too  confident  about  the  new  '<era 
of  good  feeling"  or  for  the  Democrats  to  con- 
fess defeat  in  advance.  It  will  have  been  twenty- 
eight  years  since  the  people  of  the  United  States 
reelected  their  President,  and  an  opposing  coali- 
tion is  not  obliged  to  have  a  very  consistent  pro- 
gramme of  principles  or  a  very  scientific  cam- 
paign. Millions  of  voters  will  feel  that  the  Re- 
publican party,  as  led  by  its  present  chieftains, 
is  too  favorable  to  combinations  of  capital,  too 
much  inclined  toward  large  military  and  naval 
expenditure,  too  ready  to  renounce  forever  the 
old  American  tradition  of  bimetallism,  and,  in 
short,   too  strongly  disposed   toward  centraliza- 
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tion,  imperialism,  outlived  tariff  discriminations, 
and  entangling  adventures  in  diplomacy.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  if  the  business  com- 
munity were  not  so  averse  to  the  possibility  of 
the  disturbing  changes  in  the  monetary  and 
financial  policy  that  Mr.  Bryan's  election  might 
involve,  the  Republican  outlook  would  be  far 
less  brilliant  than  it  now  is. 


Copyright,  1899,  by  Purdy,  Boston. 

If  AJ.-OBN.  LEONARD  WOOD. 

(The  new  governor  of  Cuba.) 


Ptnding 


Naturally,  the  character  of  the  cam- 
QuHmna-  paign  will  be  much  affected  by  the 
(n  Porto  Rico.  ^^^^^^  of  public .  events  during  the 
coming  six  months.  The  more  rapidly  the  Re- 
publicans, with  their  present  unobstructed  sweep 
of  power,  find  satisfactory  solutions  for  existing 
problems,  the  better  will  be  their  position  before 
the  country  next  fall.  Some  of  these  pending 
questions  have  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  the 
island  territories  affected  by  our  war  with  Spain. 
In  his  message  President  McKinley  advises  the 
prompt  extension  to  Porto  Rico  of  free  trade 
with  the  United  States.  Political  without  com- 
mercial annexation  could  only  be  a  bitter  mock- 
ery. Porto  Rico  ought  to  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  American  market,  and  needs  nothing  else 
to  make  certain  the  beginnings  of  a  prosperous 
development.  A  revival  of  agriculture  and 
business  will  make  it  comparatively  easy  to  mul- 
tiply schools  and  to  train  the  people  in  the  art  of 
•  local  self-government. 


Mr.  McKinley  s  treatment  of  the  Cu- 
and  Hm  ban  question  m  his  message  is  emi- 
Futur§.  nently  satisfactory.  He  does  not  for- 
get that  Congress  in  April,  1898,  committed 
itself  and  the  country  to  the  policy  of  turning 
the  government  of  Cuba  over  to  the  Cubans  in 
the  due  course  of  time.  The  various  measures 
that  have  been  pursued  since  the  close  of  the  war 
have  been  in  preparation  for  Cuban  independ- 
ence. The  treaty  of  Paris  gave  to  the  Spanish 
inhabitants  of  Cuba  a  period  of  time  ending  on 
April  11  next  in  which  to  decide  whether  to 
remain  subjects  of  the  Spanish  crown  or  to  ac- 
cept- Cuban  citizenship.  ,  Meanwhile  the  new 
census  of  the  island  will  have  been  completed. 
Thus  it  will  be  possible,  aftfer  April  11,  as  it  will 
not  have  been  possible  any  sooner,  to  make  up  a 
roster  of  citizenship  as  a  basis  for  the  choice  of  a 
constitutional  convention.  The  President's  plan 
looks  squarely  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Cuban  republic  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  important  above  all  things  that  each  successive 
step  should  be  taken  in  an  orderly  and  respon- 
sible manner,  and  the  situation  does  not  call  for 
precipitancy  or  mere  experiment.  Brig. -Gen. 
Leonard  Wood,  whose  management  of  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Santiago  province  has  been  8<» 
warmly  praised,    was  made  a  major-general  of 


>W  WELCOME  IN  CUBA  FOR  UOVKRNOR  WOOD. 

(Cuba  will  have  had  a  Santa  Clans  this  season,  sure  enoagh.) 
From  the  TrUnuic  (Minneapolis). 
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volnnteers  last  month  and  appointed  governor  of 
the  whole  island  to  succeed  General  Brooke,  who 
returns  to  the  United  States.  Whether  agreed 
upon  in  writing  or  not,  the  future  republic  of 
Cuba  will  have  to  accept  a  certain  moral  protec- 
torate on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  will 
further  have  to  allow  this  country  some  right  of 
guidance  in  the  completion  of  needful  sanitary 
reforms,  in  Havana  and  elsewhere,  that  will  tend 
to  exempt  the  United  States  in  the  future  from 
the  frequent  epidemics  that  in  times  past  have 
visited  us  from  Cuban  ports.  Undoubtedly  there 
will  be  a  great  party  in  Cuba  favorable  to  the 
plan  of  seeking  admittance  to  the  A  merican  Union 
as  a  State  after  the  island  has  entered  fairly 
upon  its  home- rule  career. 

Altered  territorial  conditions  have  led 
Senat9  to  the  creation  of  several  important 
Committee;  ^^^  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. One  of  these,  of  which  Senator  Foraker 
has  been  made  chairman,  will  consider  all  mat- 
ters affecting  our  relations  with  Cuba.  Another, 
of  which  Senator  Lodge  is  chairman,  will  have 
to  do  with  the  Philippine  Islands.  A  member  of 
this  committee  is  Mr.  Beveridge,  the  new  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  who  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  last  year  in  the  most  arduous  kind  of  travel 
and  investigation  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago, 
besides  studying  on  the  ground  such  questions  as 
the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  future 


THS  MTSTERIOUS  ONE. 

The  reporters  go  up  to  the  sphinx 

And  demand  to  know  Just  what  it  thinx 

Of  the  Philippine  Isles ; 

Bat  the  sphinx  only  smiles 
And  replies :  "  That's  a  secret,  by  Jinx  I  ** 

From  the  News  (Indianapolis). 


trade  of  China  and  other  problems  of  the  far 
East.  Since  his  return  Mr.  Beveridge  has  kept 
his  own  counsel  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned, 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  special 
preparation  will  be  valuable  to  the  country  not 
only  in  the  committee- room,  but  also  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  chamber.  Senator  Lodge  announces 
that  while  the  committee  will  be  diligent  in  the 
study  of  Philippine  questions  and  the  collection 
of  information,  its  more  active  functions  will  not 
begin  until  the  war  in  the  islands  is  at  an  end. 

Mr.  McKMey  President  McKinley  reviews  the  his- 
Phiifiilne  to^y  o^  the  struggle  with  the  Fili- 
Queatton.  pinos  at  great  length  and  with  the 
utmost  frankness.  His  presentation  of  facts 
forms  a  highly  impressive  defense  of  the  essen- 
tial justice  and  humanity  of  the  policy  that  his 
administration  has  pursued.  The  President's 
views  concerning  the  governmental  future  of  the 
Philippines  are  clearly  set  forth.  He  recognizes 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  present  unity  of  race, 
language,  or  other  interests,  and  that  the  prob- 
lem of  governmental  progress  for  the  archipelago 
is  to  be  solved  in  very  much  the  same  way  that 
the  old  man  in  the  fable  taught  his  sons  how  to 
break  the  bundle  of  fagots.  Externally  the 
Philippines  may  be  regarded  as  an  entity  ;  inter- 
nally there  are  many  entities  of  far  greater  di- 
versity of  race,  language,  religion,  and  civiliza- 
tion than  the  various  entities  that  make  up  the 
West  Indies,  for  example.  We  must  analyze 
the  Philippine  situation,  therefore,  and  deal  pa- 
tiently one  by  one  with  its  component  factors. 


The  island 

of 
Negros, 


The  President  illustrates  this  by  show- 
ing how  we  have  already  dealt  with 
the  island  of  Negros.  We  have  a 
military  governor  there  selected  by  General  Otis, 
who  represents  the  highest  authority.  There  is 
a  civil  governor  and  an  advisory  council,  elected 
by  the  people  of  Negros.  The  advisory  council 
has  legislative  functions,  while  the  office  of  the 
civil  governor  carries  on  ordinary  administration 
under  the  general  oversight  of  the  military 
governor.  This  general  plan  will  probably  be 
found  to  suit  the  needs  of  various  other  islands. 

The  Sulu  group — though  under  our 
^Qrotp"     sovereignty  so  far   as   the   world  at 

large  is  concerned — are  a  cluster  of 
Mohammedan  islets  with  a  sultan  of  their  own 
and  a  quasi-independence,  under  our  protection. 
It  is  not  feasible  for  us  immediately  to  attempt 
the  control  of -the  interior  life  or  customs  of  the 
population  governed  by  the  Sulu  Sultan.  We 
have  long  been  sovereign  over  most  of  the  terri- 
tory comprised  within  the    United  States  ;   but 
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through  most  of  our  histbry  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered possible  to  interfere  witli  the  tribal 
organization  or  customs  of  the  Indian  population 
of  the  great  Indian  territory  or  the  frontier 
reservations.  In  like  manner,  our  relations,  to 
the  Sulu  Islands  would  not  justify  us  in  the  at- 
tempt to  suppress  polygamy,  for  example,  by 
immediate  measures  of  a  drastic  nature. 

Our  possession  of  the  island  of  Guam, 
Ptr  Contra    ^°  ^^®  Other  hand,  which  lies  in  the 

Lad  rone  archipelago,  is  of  a  different 
nature,  and  renders  it  feasible  to  attempt  without 
delay  to  enforce  civilized  standards  of  conduct 
such  as  exist  in  many  of  the  small  Malayan  isl- 
ands which  have  been  transformed  under  mis- 
sionary influence.  Governor  Leary  reports  good 
progress,  everybody  having  been  set  at  work  and 
polygan:y  and  concubinage  having  been  effect- 
ively prohibited.  Slavery  continues  to  exist  in 
the  Sulu  group,  and  it  will,  doubtless,  be  the 
policy  of  the  President  and  Congress  to  get  rid 
of  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Our  representatives 
have  .already  persuaded  the  Sultan  of  the  Sulus 
to  agree  that  all  slaves  may  be  allowed  to  buy 
their  freedom.  Further  steps  toward  emancipa- 
tion should  be  taken  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and* 
undoubtedly  will  be  taken. 

The  reconstruction  of  government  in 
Progress  of  the  great  island  of  Luzon  must  of 
the  War.  ^ourse  await  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  The  active  campaign  that  we  described 
last  month  resulted  in  the  almost  complete  dis- 
integration of  the  armed  insurgents.  Our  sol- 
diers marched  and  fought  with  prodigious  en- 
ergy, under  hardships  uncomplainingly  borne 
and  with  a  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  their  means 
to  the  exact  conditions  that  the  brave  English- 
men fighting  in  South  Africa  so  pitiably  lack. 
The  American  oflBcers  have  not  only  shown 
themselves  swift  and  daring  campaigners,  but 
their  keen  wits  have  seldom  failed  them,  and  the 
cunning  strategy  of  men  trained  in  Indian  fight- 
ing seems  to  have  so  fastened  its  traditions,  upon 
the  American  army  that  even  the  younger  ofl&- 
rers  can  be  trusted  to  avoid  pitfalls.  Thus  on 
November  28,  fifty  troopers  under  Lieutenant 
Munro,  of  the  P^ourth  Cavalry,  received  the 
surrender  of  Bayombong,  making  prisoners  of 
800  armed  men,  with  their  weapons,  stores,  and 
supplies ;  and  this  was  done  without  the  firing 
of  a  shot,  through  a  harmless  ruse  that  created 
the  impression  in  Bayombong  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  coming  with  a  large  force.  It  is  all 
very  brave  and  fine,  perhaps,  to  fight  openly  in 
the  English  fashion,  without  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of  strategy,  but  it  is  a  much  more  desirable 


thing  to  score  points  in  warfare  without  the  nae- 
less  sacrifice  of  life.  At  best,  war  is  bloody  work. 
On  December  4,  at  Vigan,  200  Americans,  meet 
of  whom  were  ill  from  hard  marching,  held  their 
position  with  small  loss  against  an  attack  of  about 
1,000  insurgents,  who  after  several  hours  of 
fighting  were  completely  routed.  The  specific 
attempt  to  capture  Aguinaldo  had  not  succeeded 
as  this  number  of  the  Review  went  to  press,  but 
most  of  his  immediate  party  had  been  taken  in 
hand,  and  it  was  known  that  Aguinaldo  in  the 
middle  of  December  was  hiding  in  disguise  in 
the  rough  and  remote  province  of  North  I  locos, 
in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Luzon.  Our 
officers,  meanwhile,  had  been  making  use  of  the 
good  season  to  clear  central  Luzon  of  all  im- 
portant bodies  of  insurgent  troops,  and  to  pene- 
trate at  almost  every  point  the  provinces  skirting 
the  long  stretch  of  coast -line  on  the  west  side  of 
Luzon  north  of  Manila  Bay.  The  president  of 
the  last  Filipino  Congress,  members  of  Aguinal- 
do's  cabinet,  important  generals  as  well  as  civil- 
ians— and,  in  short,  almost  all  the  ablest  of  the 
insurgents  except  Aguinaldo  himself — have  been 
gradually  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
troops.  In  a  word,  the  war  seems  to  be  drawing 
near  a  conclusion.  On  the  19th  there  came  the 
sad  news  that  General  Lawton  had  been  shot  and 
killed.  He  was  a  soldier  whose  praises  were  in 
all  mouths  and  whose  services  to  his  country 
had  been  great. 


so  NEAR  AND  YET  SO  PAR. 

General  Otis  reports  that  Aguinaldo  is  nearly  canght-ln 

fact  is  within  a  cocoanat*8  throw! 

From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis). 
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Gopyxlste.  it99.  by  Bilbrouifh,  Dubuque. 

HON.  DATTD  B.  HXNDBRSON,  Or  IOWA. 

(The  new  Speaker  of  the  Hoose.) 


la 
Fall  Pomar. 


The  new  Congress,  as  we  remarked 
last  month,  has  a  working  Republican 
majority  in  both  houses.  The  Repub- 
hcan  forces  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  in  very  cordial  relations 
with  the  President,  and  recent  experiences  in 
c-auciis  would  indicate  on  the  part  both  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  an  unusual  degree  of 
liarmony  among  themselves  as  to  Republican 
jK)licy  and  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  present 
session.  It  is  a  good  while  since  either  of  the 
great  parties  has  had  as  clear  and  unobstructed  a 
chance  as  the  Republicans  now  have  at  Washing- 
ton to  carry  out  a  given  line  of  party  policy. 
Heretofore,  whatever  the  predominant  Republi- 
can views  on  the  money  question  have  been,  as 
reflected  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
the  administration,  the  Senate  has  bad  opinions 
of  its  own  for  which  it  has  stood  like  a  rock. 
<jnuiaal  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Senate 
have,  for  the  first  time  in  a  great  many  years,  re- 
salted  in  what  appears  to  be  a  clear  majority  of 
men  who  believe  in  the  frank  avowal  and  future 
maintenance  of  the  actual  existing  gold  standard 
of  the  country.     This  means  a  great  change. 

9r.  tum^grMoa  The  previous  understanding  that  Mr. 

BiH^r'M    Henderson,  of  Iowa,  would  be  agreed 

ctMir»      upon  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 

Speaker   of   the  House  of    Representatives  was 


promptly  ratified  when  Congress  assembled  in 
the  first  week  of  December.  The  caucus  of 
Democratice  members  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
the  Hon.  James  D.  Richardson,  of  Tennessee,  as 
their  candidate  for  Speaker,  which  merely  signi- 
fied that  Mr.  Richardson  would  be  recognized  as 
the  leader  of  the  Democratic  minority  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Texas,  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  Democrats  in  the  last  House,  with 
Mr.  De  Armond,  of  Missouri,  actively  supports 
the  new  leader.  Mr.  Richardson  has  served  in 
Congress  for  fourteen  years.  His  views  as  to 
silver,  trusts,  *' expansion, "  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country  are  in  general  those  of 
Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Henderson's  term  as  Speaker 
was  begun  auspiciously,  and  Congress  was  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  committee  appointments  i^uld 
be  ready  for  announcement  before  the  holiday 
adjournment.  Old  leaders  in  Congress  have 
disappeared  rapidly  of  late  years,  and  the  Demo- 
eratic  party  in  particular  has  lost  the  well-known 
figures  in  the  House  of  a  period  so  recent  as  that 
of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill.  Speaker  Crisp  has 
passed  away,  Mr.  Wilson  has  retired  from  poli- 
tics, Mr.  Bland  is  dead.  Mr.  Bailey's  promi- 
nence in  the  last  House  was  an  evidence  of  the 
rise  of  new  men,  as  was  also  the  candidacy  of 
Mr.  William  Sulzer,  of  New  York,  last  month, 
for  the  position  that  Mr.  Richardson  secured. 


fhoto  by  H«ll. 

HON.  J.  D.  KIOHARDSON,  OF  TENNK88EK. 

(Democratic  leader  in  the  House.) 


It 
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The  first  incident  of  importance  in 
Robert*  the  opening  history  of  the  new  Con- 
Om:  gress,  after  the  installation  of  the  new 
Speaker,  was  the  successful  protest  against  the 
swearing  in  of  Mr.  Brigham  Roberts,  the  mem- 
ber-elect from  Utah.  The  leadership  in  the  op- 
position to  Mr.  Roberts  was  taken  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  W.  Tayler,  of  Ohio,  who  presented  with 
great  force  the  grounds  upon  which  he  believed 
Mr.  Roberts  to  be  legally  disqualified  for  mem- 
bership. A  petition  against  the  seating  of  Rob- 
erts on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  polygamist  had 
been  signed  by  several  million  persons  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  crusade  actively  managed  by  the  New 
York  Journal,  Mr.  Roberts  was  allowed  to 
speak  in  his  own  behalf,  and  his  case  was  re- 
ferred for  prompt  consideration  to  a  special  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Tayler  was  made  chairman. 
It  is  expected  that  the  committee  will  report  that 
Mr.  Roberts  is  ineligible  on  the  ground  that, 
having  lost  his  political  rights  as  a  convicted 
polygamist  in  territorial  days,  under  the  Ed- 
munds law,  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  amnesty  and  restoration  were 
subsequently  offered  leaves  him  under  the  old 
ban.  It  is  now  the  opinion  of  many  people  that 
Mormon  polygamy  is  undergoing  an  extensive 
revival,  and  that  tlie  federal  courts  ought  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  question,  as  in  the  terri- 
torial days.  Hence  there  has  arisen  the  ques- 
tion whether  steps  ought  not  to  be  taken  at  once, 
by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  to  give 
Congress  the  power  to  legislate  against  P9lygamy. 

MoMtar  Through  the  long  recess  the  Senate 
Bills  to  the  had  had  a  committee  framing  a  money 
Front.  i^'ij^  ^^^  leading  Republicans  of  the 
House  had  been  working  on  that  question, 
while  the  outside  organization  of  business  men 
whose  views  have  been  represented  by  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Indianapolis  monetary  con- 
ference had  also  for  many  months  past  been 
quietly  but  incessantly  at  work.  The  President 
dealt  with  the  subject  in  his  message,  recogniz- 
ing expressly  the  fact  that  our  monetary  stand- 
ard is  gold,  and  advising  legislation  to  confirm 
that  standard  and  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  maintain  it  when  necessary  by  a  sale 
of  gold  bonds.  Measures  were  promptly  intro- 
duced in  both  branches  of  Congress,  differing  in 
various  details,  but  not  fundamentally  opposed  to 
one  another.  It  was  thought  likely  that  these 
bills  would  be  passed,  after  a  reasonable  amount 
of  debate,  very  much  as  introduced,  and  then 
sent  to  a  joint  conference  committee  to  be  fused 
into  final  form.  Since,  for  a  long  time,  the  United 
States  has  maintained  gold  payments,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  not  so  much  change  the 


conditions  that  have  existed  heretofore  as  it  will 
serve  to  make  change  mor6  difficult  in  the  near 
future.  The  pending  measures  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  ample  reserve  fund  and  the 
protection  at  par  of  the  various  kinds  of  money 
now  in  circulation.  It  is  proposed  to  change 
the  national  banking  law  in  ways  that  will  fa- 
cilitate the  establishment  of  national  banks  in 
small  places,  and  also  to  make  the  issue  of  bank 
notes  more  easy  and  profitable,  in  order  to 
improve  the  elasticity  of  the  volume  of  the 
circulating  medium. 

Tho  Gold  The  Republicans  went  into  the  last 
%%ubficaV  T^^^^^^^^  campaign  on  the  ground  of 
Doctrine,  opposing  the  full  and  free  use  of  sil- 
ver as  a  money  metal  by  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept as  a  result  of  agreement  on  the  part  of 
leading  European  nations  to  do  the  same  thing. 
It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Republicans 
to  go  into  the  Presidential  campaign  of  the  pres- 
ent year  with  the  statement  that  it  has  been 
found  impossible  at  present  to  induce  European 
nations  to  unite  in  the  remonetization  of  silver, 
and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
absolutely  demands  that  theie  be  no  further  un- 
certainty as  to  the  intrinsic  significance  of  the 
word  *  *  dollar. "  The  Republicans  will  maintain 
that  henceforth,  both  in  public  and  in  private 
transactions,  the  final  meaning  of  the  word  •  ♦  dol- 
lar" should  be  25.8  grains  of  gold  of  a  certain 
fineness — namely,  90  per  cent.  Our  adoption 
for  practical  purposes  of  the  same  standard  of 
value  as  that  which  all  the  principal  nations  of 
the  commercial  world  now  use  has  nothing  nec- 
essarily to  do  with  an  ideal  solution  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  difficult  of  problems.  The 
extent  of  what  is  to  be  said  of  such  ^  measure  is 
that  to  the  majority  of  people  who  have  given 
close  thought  to  the  question  this  seems  to  be 
.the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  in  the  closing 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Motaiiic  ^^^^^®  w^  hsive  completed  the  twen- 
Versua  Ideal  tieth  century  we  may  have  lived  quite 
^^'^^y-  n)eyond  the  need  of  using  a  metal 
or  any  combination  of  metals  for  intermediar}* 
service  in  the  exchange  of  products.  Present 
standards,  when  tested  in  the  light  of  ideal 
conditions  and  possibilities,  seem  crude,  arbi- 
trary, variable,  and  inefficient.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  renounce  one's  ideals,  nor  yet  to  give  up 
efforts  to  bring  about  their  realization,  even 
though  one  accepts  for  the  present  the  best 
working  solution  that  offers  itself.  The  princi- 
pal argument  against  the  gold  standard,  as 
advanced  a  few  years  ago,  was  based  upon  an 
apparent  average  decline  in  the  prices  of  staple 
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commodities,  as  measured  by  gold  bullion,  this 
being  taken  to  indicate  that  gold  was  becoming 
scarcer  and  more  costly.  The  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  contention  is  by  no  means  conclusive, 
nor  has  it  been  strengthened  very  much  by  the 
course  of  prices  within  the  past  few  years.  It  is 
perhaps  true  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  who,  a  few  years  ago,  felt  themselves  to 
be  personally  the  losers  by  virtue  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  gold  standard,  have  now  so  ad- 
justed their  affairs  that'  any  radical  change  would 
probably  hurt  them  more  than  it  could  help 
them.  Speaking  in  general,  the  farmers  are  in 
a  position  far  more  favorable  than  that  which 
they  occupied  in  1896  ;  and  perhaps  no  class  of 
legitimate  producers  and  business  men  can  bet- 
ter afford  to  take  their  chances  on  the  future 
effects  of  the  firm  maintenance  of  the  single  gold 
basis  in  this  country  than  those  who  own  and 
cultivate  the  land. 


HON.  JB88E  OVEHSTKVBT,  OF  I?<D1ANA. 

(In  charge  of  House  currency  bill.) 

Tht  H  y  Bill  '^  special  rule  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
Pttss9d  on  sentatives  called  for  the  closing  of  the 
December  18.  debate  on  the  currency  bill  on  Mon- 
day, December  18.  Mr.  Overstreet,  of  Indiana, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  bill,  accordmgly  on  that 
date  called  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  the  roll-call 
resulted  in  its  passage  by  a  vote  of  190  to  150. 
Eleven  Democrats,  six  of  whom  were  from  New 
York,  voted  in  its  favor.  No  Republicans  voted 
against  it.      Evidently  there  has  come  about  a 


very  striking  change  in  Republican  sentiment,  as 
shown  in  this  mere  fact  that  every  Republican 
member  of  the  House  has  deliberately  placed 
himself  upon  an  uncompromising  gold  standard 
platform.  The  Senate  will  debate  the  bill  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  will  doubtless  pass  it  in  a 
form  different  enough  so  that  a  week  or  two  of 
conference  will  be  required  to  give  the  measure 
its  matured  form.  It  is  pjobatJie  that  President 
McKinley's  signature  will  not  be  attached  to  the 
bill  much  before  March  -1 .  The  details  of  those 
parts  of  the  measure  that  relate  to  banking  and 
to  the  interchangeability  and  redemption  of  the 
various  parts  of  our  circulating  medium  are 
naturally  open  to  much  discussion. 

y.^  On  the  same   day  the   Speaker   an- 

HouMe  nounced  his  arrangement  of  the 
CommiUw.  jjQ^ge  committees.  It  was  the  com- 
mon verdict  that  he  had  managed  a  difiScult  and 
delicate  business  with  tact  and  skill.  In  so  far 
as  possible,  Mr.  Henderson  fulfilled  reasonable 
expectations,  observing  the  claims  of  seniority 
with  the  utmost  strictness.  Mr..  Payne,  of  New 
York,  who  had  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Dingley, 
remains  at  the  head  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  ;  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  ;  Mr.  Ray, 
of  New  York,  of  the  Judiciary  ;  Mr.  Brosius,  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  Banking  and  Currency  ;  Mr. 
Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  of  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  ;  Mr.  Southard,  of  Ohio,  of  Coinage, 
Weights,  and  Measures  ;  Mr.  Burton,  of  Ohio, 
of  Rivers  and  Harbors ;  Mr.  Grosvenor,  of 
Ohio,  of  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  ;  Mr. 
Hitt,  of  Illinois,  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  Mr.  Bou- 
telle,  of  Maine,  of  Naval  Affairs  ;  Mr.  Loud,  of 
California,  of  Post-OflBces  ;  Mr.  Lacy,  of  Iowa, 
of  Public  Lands  ;  and  Mr.  Sherman,  of  New 
York,  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  civil- service  re- 
formers  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  ap. 
pointment  of  Mr.  Gillett,  of  Massachusetts,  at 
the  head  of  the  committee  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Gage's  annual  report  to  Congress 
^siatement^  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury   shows 

that  the  income  of  the  Government 
from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
June  30  was  $610,982,004.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  same  period  were  $700,093,564, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  $89,111,560.  Apart  from 
revenue,  the  Treasury  had  received  from  the 
sale  of  3-per-cent.  war  bonds  almost  $200,000,- 
000.  As  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  the  Government's  income  had  increased 
almost  $117,000,000,  while  its  expenditures  had 
increased  almost  $162,000,000.  Mr.  Gage  esti- 
mates that  for  the  fiscal  year  which  is  now  half 
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ended  there  will  be  in  round  figures  a  revenue  of 
$640,000,000  and  an  expenditure  of  $600,000,- 
000,  showing  a  surplus  of  $40,000,000.  The 
postal  service  has  reached  a  point  where  income 
and  outgo  almost  exactly  balance,  the  amount  re- 
ceived and  paid  out  being  in  round  figures 
$100,000,000.  If  this  item  were  omitted  from 
both  sides,  it  would  be  found  that  in  round 
figures  it  now  takes  from  $500,000,000  to  $600,- 
000,000  to  pay  Uncle  Sam's  annual  bills,  and 
that  he  is  looking  to^the  custom-houses  for  from 
$200,000,000  to  $230,000,000  a  year  income 
and  to  the  internal  revenue  system  for  anywhere 
from  $275,000,000  to  $300,000,000,  miscellane- 
ous sources  bringing  in  about  $25,000,006. 
The  interest- bearing  debt  of  the  United  States 
now  amounts  to  a  little  over  $1,000,000,000. 
Mr.  Gage  calls  attention  to  the  phenomenal  de- 
velopment of  our  exports,  with  the  result  that 
the  past  year  has  witnessed  a  larger  volume 
of  foreign  trade  than  any  previous  one.  The 
unprecedentedly  large  amount  of  gold  in  the 
Treasury  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Gage  as .  making  it 
especially  opportune  for  Congress  to  push  to 
conclusion  the  gold  standard  measure  now 
pending.  The  report  is  particularly  full  and 
able  in  its  discussion  of  the  history  and  prob- 
lems of  American  banking. 

-  ^  Mr.  Root's  annual  report  as  Secretary 
Root'a  of  War  IS  a  document  of  immense  m- 
^•'**"^'  terest,  comprising  as  it  does  a  history 
of  the  operations  in  the  Philippines,  an  account 
of  what  has  been  done  under  our  military  occu- 
pation of  Cuba,  a  statement  of  the  administrative 
work  that  has  been  done  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
many  other  matters  of  the  utmost  current  im- 
portance. Among  the  chief  recommendations 
are  those  for  the  improvement  of  the  army  organ, 
ization,  which  call  for  a  radical  change  in  the  ex- 
isting staff  system,  and  the  establishment  of  a  war 
college  for  the  training  of  oflBcers  in  the  practical 
business  of  modem  warfare.  Mr.  Root  is  able 
to  make  a  gratifying  report  upon  the  health  of 
the  troops,  and  his  statistics  show  that  from  the 
opening  of  the  past  year  up  to  November  1  the 
total  loss  of  life  among  our  men  in  the  Philip- 
pines had  been  843,  of  whom  366  had.  died  of 
disease,  477  having  been  killed  in  battle  or  hav- 
ing died  from  wounds  or  other  injuries. 


other 
He  ports. 


As  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  it  is  able  and  satisfactory 
at  every  point,  further  increasing  the 
confidence  reposed  by  the  country  in  the  wisdom 
and  ability  of  Secretary  Long  and  those  who  are 
associated  with  him  in  the  work  of  administering 
and  developing  our  naval  force.     The  shipbuild- 


ing programme  of  the  immediate  future  is  to 
take  the  direction  of  swift  cruisers  and  numerous 
small  and  inexpensive  vessels,  rather  than  that 
of  battleships.  The  Postmaster- General,  Hon. 
Charles  Emory  Smith,  makes  a  report  which 
shows  not  only  expansion  in  our  domestic  postal 
service,  but  interesting  developments  in  the  isl- 
ands which  have  now  come  under  our  jurisdic- 
tion. The  new  experiment  of  the  free -delivery 
system  in  the  country  districts  has  resulted  well 
enough  to  justify  the  Postmaster- General  in  rec- 
ommending the  rapid  extension  of  the  plan. 
The  strongest  part  of  the  report  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  abuses  of  the  **  second-class " 
privilege,  by  which  the  Government  loses  many 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  on  matter  which  ought 
not  to  be  carried  at  pound  rates.  The  report  of 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dis- 
cusses various  topics  of  great  importance,  such  as 
the  management  of  the  public  lands,  forest  re- 
serves, the  Patent  OflBce,  and  the  Pension  Bureau. 

Mr  Chamber"  ^^  ^*^  ^^^^  ^^®  Confident  boast  of  th6  . 
Iain's  War  in  British  promoters  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  q^^^^  Africa  that  their  troops  would 
eat  their  Christmas  dinners  at  Pretoria,  Johan- 
nesburg, and  Bloemfontein.  The  Tory  press  of 
England  spoke  of  the  Boer  as  a  mere  fly  on  the 
wheel  of  the  chariot  of  Progress,  to  be  crushed 
at  a  single  turn.  It  was  Mr.  Chamberlain^s 
opinion,  undoubtedly,  that  the  Boers  would  not 
fight.  As  we  explained  at  the  time,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain never  dreamed  of  bringing  a  hideous  war 
upoh  England,  being  confident  in  the  potency  of 
those  luethods  of  his  that  had  for  some  time 
been  lauded  by  his  admirers  as  the  <*new  di- 
plomacy." His  theory  was  that  the  way  to  get 
all  you  want  in  dealing  with  a  small  power  is  to 
invent  pretexts  for  a  quarrel,  appear  to  have 
serious  grievances,  enter  upon  a  course  of  ever- 
shifting  and  increasing  demands,  and,  while  ne- 
gotiations are  still  pending,  to  ship  troo()s  and 
make  all  the  appearance  of  preparation  for  war. 
To  Mr.  Chamberlain's  great  surprise,  the  small 
nation  of  like  blood  with  the  men  who  under  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  fought  so  gloriously  against  the 
army  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  spoiled  the 
game  of  the  new  diplomacy  by  preferring  to 
fight  against  incomparable  odds  rather  than  to 
do  the  obliging  and  logical  thing  and  permit 
themselves  to  be  bluffed.  Before  marching  to 
Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria,  General  Buller's  fine 
army  had  to  perform  what  the  average  English- 
man supposed  would  be  the  merest  holiday  diver- 
sion of  relieving  General  White's  troops  penned 
up  at  Ladysmith,  in  the  upper  part  of  Natal, 
and  the  smaller  British  garrisons  under  siege  at 
Kimberley  and  Mafeking. 
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B0O9rM  When  the  war  opened  every  skirmish 
Upon        was   reported    to    the   British   press 

**•"'*••  through  the  War  Office  at  London  as 
a  magnificent  victory  for  the  Queen's  forces.  But 
at  length  it  became  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  untrained  Boer  farmers  were  fighting 
just  as  bravely  as  the  most  famous  regiments  of 
British  regulars,  and  that  the  big-booted,  full- 
bearded  farmers  who  commanded  the  Boers  were 
far  better  generals,  in  so  far  as  strategy  and 
modem  tactics  are  concerned,  than  the  magnifi- 
cently uniformed  and  much- vaunted  generals  of 
the  British  army.  The  formidable  brigades  push- 
ing up  the  westward  line  to  relieve  Kimberley 
had  met  with  reverse  after  reverse  and  had  been 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  defensive,  even 
while  within  sight  of  the  flash-light  signals  of  the 
Kimberley  garrison.  Meanwhile  the  still  more 
formidable  army  under  the  personal  command  of 
Gen.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  himself  had  been  trying 
to  get  across  the  Tugela  River,  at  or  near  Colenso, 
in  order  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  Ladysmith. 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  Boers 
were  strong  enough  in  that  neighborhood  to  be 
able  to  keep  General  White's  forces  penned  up 
at  Ladysmith,  while  also  effectively  checking 
General  Buller'e  army  at  the  Tugela  River.  But 
the  unexpected  happened  with  a  vengeance  at 
that  point  on  December  15 


Buiier'a 


There  were  two  fordable  places  about 
two  miles  apart.  At  4  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  General  Buller 

advanced  his  en- 
tire   army   with 

the  intention  of 

crossing  the  Tu- 
gela   at   one   or 

the    other    of 

these  fords.   His 

forces     were 

grouped  in  three    . 

brigades,  om  of 

which  was  to  try 

the    right-hand 

ford,     another 

the  left-hand 

ford,  and   the 

third  brigade  to 

take    a    central 

position,  in  or- 
der   to    support 

either  or  both  of 

the    two    other 

forces  as  might 

be  necessary. 

Early  in  the  day 

Bailer    found 


PROPHBTIO. 

Obitkral  Buller:  **I  thousht  I 
told  you  to  give  him  battle  ?  ** 

Sir  Obokob  White:  ''So  I  did,  and 
you  Bee  the  result.  When  he  get«  at 
you  it  will  be  the  same  way.** 

From  the  Novoe  Vremua  (St.  Peters- 
burg). 


A  BRITISH  NAVAL  OUN  IN  ACTION  NBAR  THS  TUGBLA. 

that  (xeneral  Hart,  who  was  commanding  the 
brigade  on  the  left,  was  meeting  with  such 
deadly  resistance  that  he  could  not  possibly  force 
a  passage,  and  Buller  accordingly  instructed 
him  to  withdraw.  At  the  same  time  Buller 
ordered  General  Hildyard,  who  was  on  the 
road  leading  to  the  right  or  east  ford  to  ad- 
vance quickly.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  some 
twelve  pieces  of  artillery  to  support  the  attack, 
these  guns  being  under  command  of  Colonel 
Long.  This  artillery  officer,  in  his  zeal  to  secure 
an  advantageous  position  with  short  and  effective 
range  against  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  advanced  with  all  his  guns  close  to  the 
river  ;  whereupon  he  found  that  he  had  gone  into 
a  Boer  ambush.  Most  of  the  artillery  horses  were 
immediately  killed,  and  the  gunners  were  either 
captured,  killed,  wounded,  or  driven  away.  Ten 
out  of  twelve  pieces  of  artillery  were  abandoned, 
and  one  other  piece  was  lost  in  the  course  of  the 
day's  fighting.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  drive 
General  Hildyard's  brigade,  no  longer  supported 
by  artillery,  against  the  shell  fire  from  the  Boer 
batteries  on  the  other  side  of  the  ford  ;  and  so 
the  whole  British  army  fell  back  to  its  camp  at 
Cheveley.  Our  map  on  the  following  page  shows 
clearly  the  localities  named. 

Agitation  '^^^  ^^^  reports  gave  no  idea  of  the 
in         extent  of   the  British  loss  of   men, 

^''*'^-  although  the  tone  of  Buller's  dispatch 
led  the  London  press  to  the  conclusion  that  Brit- 
ish arms  had  suffered  no  such  reverse  since  the 
time  of  the  great  Inuian  mutiny,  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  One  paper  indeed  declared  that  noth- 
ing so  bad  had  happened  since  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  at  York  town — an  affair,  by  the 
way,  that  is  most  notably  described  in  Mr.  Paul 
Leicester  Ford's  new  novel,  *' Janice  Meredith." 
Some  editors  were  demanding  that  Lord  Kitchener 
be  sent  to  South  Africa,  and  others  were  spread- 
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DEPARTURK  FROM   WRLLINOTON  OF  A  NKW  ZEALAND  CON- 
TINGENT FOR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  SERVICE. 

ing  the  rumor  jLhat  Lord  Wolseley  himself  would 
embark  to  lead  the  troops  to  victory.  Predictions 
were  freely  made  that  the  Tory  government  which 
bad  allowed  Chamberlain  to  plunge  the  country 
into  a  war  for  which  it  was  so  ill  prepared  would 
certainly  be  overthrown,  while  the  newspapers  of 
all  parties  congratulated  the  British  empire  upon 
the  magnificent  courage  it  was  showing  in  its  grim 
determination  to  go  on  with  th3  war  in  spite  of 
reverses  and  disasters  Meanwhile  the  War 
Office  was  accepting  with  pathetic  gratitude  the 
cabled  offers  of  Australia  and  Canada  to  send 
further  succor  to  the  hard-pressed  mother  land. 
But  for  the  grief  and  dismay  in  English  homes 
and  the  genuine  grit  and  manhood  of  the  men 
fighting  in  far-off  Africa,  there  would  have  been 
a  ludicrous  aspect  to  the  heroics  and  hysterics  of 
the  London  press.  All  the  Boers,  of  both  re- 
pablics — men,  women,  and  children  combined — 
hardly  begin  to  equal  in  number  the  population 
of  the  obscure  suburban  town  of  West  Ham,  near 
London.  Yet  the  very  same  London  papers 
which  a  few  days  ago  thought  the  Boers  could 
not  and  would  not  fight,  and  that  a  few  British 
regiments  could  go  to  Pretoria  without  firing  a 
shot,  had  now  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
regarding  the  Boer  armies  as  the  most  formidable 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  warfare,  and  were 
begging  their  readers  to  consider  that  the  British 
empire  was  engaged  in  a  life -and -death  struggle. 

Ti.   /»  f  /      This   tone   merely   invited    the   con- 

The  Opinion  .    .  /,         ,  .,      •       i     • 

of  Mankind  tempt  01  the  world,  while  it  also  pro- 
at  Urgo.  yQjjg^j  i]^q  freer  expressiou  of  enthusi- 
astic  admiration  for  the  magnificent  stand  of  the 
Dutch  farmers  against  such  overwhelming  odds. 
A  race  that  can  show  such  qualities  as  the  Boers 
have  exhibited  in  the  last  three  months  ought  not 
to  be  exterminated.  Its  hardy  stock  is  needed  in 
the  work  of  developing  the  Dark  Continent.  We 
all  know  well  that  the  •English  in  the  course  of  a 


few  more  weeks  or  months  can  hammer  and 
blunder  their  \jay  through  to  Pretoria,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  have  money,  ships,  and 
guns  without  limit.  They  can,  if  need  be,  trans- 
port a  million  fighting  men  to  Natal  and  Cape 
Colony,  while  the  whole  Boer  nation  is  already  in 
the  field,  so  far  as  the  two  republics  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  prospect  of  assistance  from  any 
outside  quarter  is  too  remote  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. The  war  against  the  American  colonies 
was  a  shameful  thing  for  England,  and  about  the 
only  Englishmen  who  have  come  out  of  it  de. 
cently  on  the  page  of  history  are  the  Chathams, 
Foxes,  and  Burkes,  who  saw  the  truth  and  spoke 
it  with  courage.  England  lost  in  that  war,  and 
her  Burgoynes,  Howes,  and  Cornwallises  won  no 
glory  for  themselves  or  their  country.  England 
will  win  in  the  present  war,  but  it  will  be  Com. 
mandants  Joubert,   Cronje,  and   the  other   Boer 


General  Joubcrt. 
GENERAL  JOUBRRT  AND  SOME  OF  HIS  MILXTARV  ASSOCIATES. 

leaders  who  will  come  out  with  military  renown, 
rather  than  the  BuUers,  Methuens,  Gafacres,  or 
Whites.     And  there  are  Boer  statesmen,  too. 

Diaaaura     '^^^  extreme  dismay  of  England  over 
tothe  Armiea  the  disaster  to  Buller's  army  at  the 
^'^ en  and**"'  Tugela  River  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
Qatacra.      f^ct  that  it  came  as  a  climax,  having 
been  preceded  only  a  few  days  before  by  disas- 
ters of  considerable  magnitude  to  the  army  that 
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was  endeavoring  to  relieve  Kimberley  under 
Lord  Methuen,  And  the  further  humiliation  of 
the  loss  of  several  regiments  in  the  northern 
part  of  Cape  Colony  under  General  Gatacre's 
command.  The  Boers  were  becoming  very 
active  in  the  upper  districts  of  Cape  Colony,  and 
General  Gatacre,  with  about  4,000  troops,  was 
in  command  of  British  interests  along  the  Orange 
River.  On  Saturday,  December  9,  General  Gat- 
acre marched  from  his  camp  at  Malteno  to  attack 
a  Boer  station  at  Stormberg,  some  thirteen 
miles  distant.  His  spies  had  reported  to  him 
that  the  enemy's  force  was  weak  and  could 
be  readily  surprised  and  captured.  He  marched 
forth  accordingly,  with  fine  British  confidence, 
straight  into  the  Boer  ambush  to  which  he  had 
been  invited.  He  left  behind  him  about  700 
men,  nearly  all  of  whom  happily  were  not  killed, 
but  taken  prisoners. 

,  u  MM  ^^  ,  While  Gatacre  was  thus  suffering  in 
Dtifeat  at  his  attempt  to  keep  open  the  Ime  of 
Magerafontein.  communication  between  Lord  Methu- 
en's army  and  its  large  base  of  supplies  at  De 
Aar — and  in  general  to  protect  the  upper  part 
of  Cape  Colony  from  the  hordes  of  Orange  Free 
Staters — Lord  Methuen,  with  his  main  force  of 
perhaps  12,000  men,  having  fought  every  inch  of 
the  way  from  the  Orange  River  to  the  Modder 
River,  and  having  crossed  that  stream,  was  ex- 


pected by  England  to  push  straight  into  Kimber- 
ley without  much  further  delay.  Imagine,  there- 
fore, the  disappointment  at  the  War  OflSce  in 
London  when  the  news  of  Gatacre's  defeat  on 
the  9th  was  followed  by  a  dispatch  from  Lord 
Methuen,  sent  on  the  12th,  telling  of  a  fearful  and 
unsuccessful  battle  beginning  on  Sunday  night, 
the  10th J  and  continuing  well  through  Monday, 
the  11th,  at  Magersfontein,  which  lies  near  the 
railroad  line,  some  four  miles  north  of  the  Modder 
River,  toward  Kimberley.  The  Boers  had  care- 
fully intrenched  themselves  along  one  of  those  little 
eminences  known  as  a  **  kopje."  They  were  ex- 
traordinarily successful  several  times  during  Mon- 
day in  drawing  the  British  forces  up  to  within  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  the  trench  lines,  covered  with 
leaves  or  otherwise  obscured,  with  the  consequence 
of  an  irresistibly  deadly  fire  from  the  Boer  rifles. 
A  day  or  two  later  it  was  reported  that  General 
Methuen's  loss  was  832  and  that  the  Boer  casual- 
ties were  almost  as  great.    The  most  notable  per- 


OBNBBAL  LOBD  METHUBN. 

sonage  who  fell  in  that  battle  was  Brigadier- Gen- 
eral Wauchope,  who  led  the  Highland  brigade. 
In  commenting  on  this  disastrous  affair,  which  so 
decisively  checked  Lord  Methuen  just  as  it  was 
supposed  that  he  was  about  to  relieve  Kimberley, 
the  sentiment  of  the  London  press  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  Westminster  Gazette^  which  de- 
clared :  * '  If  England  ever  needed  a  victory,  it 
is  now  ;  and  it  is  to  BuUer,  the  soldier,  strong. 
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cool  headed,  and  reticent,  that  the  country  looks 
for  this  victory."  This  expression  of  reliance 
upon  BuUer  appeared  on  December  14.  On  the 
next  day  General  Buller's  expected  battle  was 
fought  at  the  Tugela  River,  but,  as  we  have 
shown,  it  turned  out  a  worse  reverse  than  Lord 
Methuen's  at  Magersfontein. 


Redoubling 
British  Efforts 


On  Sunday  evening,  December  17,  it 
was  announced  in  London  that  upon 
the  advice  of  the  military  authorities 
her  majesty's  government  had  decided  to  call  out 
ail  the  remaining  portion  of  the  regular  army 
reserves.  It  was  further  declared  that  a  strong 
force  of  volunteers  selected  from  the  yeomanry 
regiments  would  be  formed  for  service  in  South 
Africa,  and  that  nine  battalions  of  militia  would 
be  allowed  to  volunteer  for  service  outside  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  an  equal  number  of  militia 
battalions  embodied  for  service  at  home.  Ac- 
ceptance of  additional  volunteers  from  the  colo- 
nies, chiefly  Australians  and  Canadians,  was  also 
announced.  General  Joubert  said  some  months 
ago  that  if  the  English  ever  marched  to  Pretoria 
it  would  be  with  the  loss  of  10,000  British  lives. 
Up  to  about  December  18  or  20  it  was  calculated 
in  London  that 
the  losses  had  al- 
ready amounted 
to  nearly  8, 000  ; 
but  this  means, 
of  course,  not 
deaths,  but  men 
thrown  out  of 
active  combat, 
and  includes  the 
wounded  and  the 
prisoners.  Fol- 
lowing the  an- 
nouncement that 
immense  reen  • 
forcements 
would  be  dis- 
patched  as 
quickly  as  possi- 
ble to  South  Af- 
rica, the  notice 
was  posted  that 
*'a8  the  campaign  in  Natal,  in  the  opinion 
of  her  majesty's  government,  is  likely  to  re- 
quire the  presence  and  undivided  attention  of 
Gen.  Sir  Red  vers  Buller,  it  has  been  decided  to 
send  Baron  Roberts  of  Kandahar  and  Waterford 
as  commander-in-chief  in  South  Africa,  with 
Lord  Kitchener  as  chief  of  staff. "  Lord  Wolseley 
remains  in  England,  in  supreme  command  of  the 
military  forces,  and  Lord  Roberts,  who  returned 
several  years  ago  from  India,  after  a  military  ex. 


THE  LATB  GENERAL  WAUOHOPS. 

(Killed  at  Magersfontein.) 
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(Who  reached  Cape  Town  last  month.) 

perience  there  of  some  forty  years,  and  who 
stands  next  to  Lord  Wolseley  in  authority  and 
eminence  as  a  British  general,  is  to  take  charge 
of  the  military  situation  in  South  Africa,  pre- 
sumably  using  Cape  Town  as  headquarters.  It 
is  obvious  that  since  the  war  has  become  so  much 
more  stubborn  and  difficult  than  had  been  antici- 
pated,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
general  direction  of  the  campaign  as  a  whole  ; 
and  Buller,  with  his  hands  more  than  full  on  the 
Tugela  River,  is  not  in  a  position  to  direct  opera- 
tions on  the  railroad  line  from  Cape  Colony  to 
Kimberley.  Lord  Kitchener's  appointment  as 
Lord  Roberts*  associate  and  chief  of  staff  found 
that  officer  at  Khartoum,  where  much  progress 
has  lately  been  made  in  the  pacification  of  the 
tributary  regions.  Kitchener  started  at  once 
for  Cairo,  whence  he  will  presumably  have  taken 
passage  on  a  transport  before  this  number  of  the 
Review  reaches  its  readers.  As  an  organizer 
he  is  accounted  the  best  man  in  the  British  army. 
Volunteers  were  enrolling  freely  in  England  in 
the  last  twelve  days  of  December. 
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It  was  deemed  probable  in  London 
Outlook  that  General  Buller's  army,  which 
at  Large,  numbered  about  20,000  men,  would 
remain  virtually  inactive  for  a  week  or  two, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  reenforcements,  while  the 
Boers  would  make  redoubled  efforts  to  capture 
Ladysmith,  with  the  possibility  that  General 
White  might  resolve  upon  a  desperate  effort  to 
cut  his  way  through  and  join  Duller  and  Clery 
at  Colenso.      At  least  it  is  now  certain  enough 


OEN.  LORD  KITCHENER  OF  KHARTOUM. 

(Who  goes  to  South  Africa  as  chief  of  staff  to  Lord  Roberta, 
for  portrait  of  whom  see  frontispiece.) 

that  those  wlio  sock  oxcitoment  in  the  sensations 
and  uncertaintios  of  warfare  will  find  the  news 
from  South  Africa  worth  following  through  the 
month  of  January.  Meanwhile  England's  free 
hand  in  the  treatment  of  the  South  African 
question  is  not  seriously  threatened  from  any 
outside  quarter,  although  sensational  rumors 
have  attributed  to  Menelik  of  Abyssinia  the  in- 
tention of  trying  to  oust  the  British  from  the 
Soudan.  The  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
to  his  grandmother,  the  Queen  of  England,  was 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  the  British  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  impression  that  Germany 
and  England  have  come  to  an  understanding 
that  amounts  to  an  unwritten  alliance.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  several  weeks  ago  was  indiscreet 
enough  lo  talk  in  public  about  American  senti- 
ment and  the  existence  of  a  virtual  Anglo- 
American  alliance.  As  against  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's speech,  which  was  reported  on  December 


1,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  sentences  in  Pres- 
ident McKinley's  message,  sent  to  Congress  on 
December  .5,  setting  forth  our  Government's 
strict  neutrality  as  between  the  combatants  in 
South  Africa. 

Germany  and  France  have  in  the  past 
^Satte^a.  ^^"^^  ^^^n  giving  very  great  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  large  naval  ex- 
pansion. The  governments  of  both  countries 
are  drawing  morals  from  the  recent  and  present 
experiences  of  the  United  States  and  England. 
France  is  building  a  fleet  of  submarine  boats  and 
is  discussing  the  project  of  the  immediate  ex- 
penditure of  $100,000,000  on  a  programme  of 
general  naval  increase.  The  French  prpss,  par- 
ticularly the  more  disreputable  illustrated  papers, 
have  been  venomously  hostile  toward  England  of 
late,  but  such  expressions  do  not  in  any  manner 
represent  the  Frencli  Government.  Naturally, 
France  will  endeavor  at  all  points  to  strengthen 
her  colonial  position  wliile  England  has  so  large 
a  contract  on  her  hands  in  South  Africa;  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  anything  more 
pronounced  than  thrifty  and  watchful  statesman- 
ship. The  same  thing  may  be  asserted  of  Russia. 
The  United  States,  meanwhile,  is  giving  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  future  of  trade  in  those  parts 
of  the  Chinese  empire  over  which  French  and 
Russian  *' spheres  of  influence"  have  been  ex- 
tended. Secretary  Hay  has  asked  for  written 
guarantees  that  American  trade  will  be  as  free 
under  the  new  order  of  things  as  heretofore 
under  our  treaties  with  (/hina.  Mr.  John  Bar- 
rett in  this  number  of  the  Review  presents  a 
very  timely  discussion  of  our  commercial  inter- 
ests in  the-  far  East,  and  especially  in  the  vast 
Chinese  empire. 

The  great  cities  of  the  country  have. 
Prog  tea!     *^l'^^st  without  exception,  projects  of 

exceptional  interest  and  moment  on 
their  hands.  They  are  developing  with  swift 
strides,  and  with  all  their  faults  and  failures  of 
municipal  administration  they  have  much  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon.  Boston,  which  held 
a  municipal  election  last  month,  has  been  carried 
by  the  Republicans,  ex- Mayor  Hart  having  been 
victorious  by  about  2,000  majority  over  Gen. 
Patrick  A.  Collins,  who  was  nominated  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  to  succeed  Mr.  Quincy.  Bos- 
ton has  of  late  made  notable  advancement  in  the 
appointments  of  a  modern  metropolis.  The  prob- 
lem of  transit  at  the  heart  of  the  city  has  Been 
successfully  solved  by  the  completion  of  a  sub- 
way system.  Through  underground  tunnels, 
whose  white  walls  are  rendered  as  bright  as  day 
by  incandescent  lights,  the  trolley  cars  from  all 
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HON.  THOMAS  N.  HART. 

(BoHtoM^s  new  mayor.) 

directions  pass  safely^  quickly,  and  conveniently 
to  and  from  the  crowded  center  of  the  town.  A 
bridge  of  great  strength  and  width  was  opened 
several  weeks  ago  across  the  Charles  River,  upon 
which  is  carried  the  structure  of  the  elevated 
railroad,  and  which  also  bears  the  tracks  of  sur- 
face trolley  lines. 

The  success  of  the  subway  scheme  in 
"pZbUma,^  Boston  has  doubtless  had  some  influ- 
ence upon  the  promotion  of  the  plan 
of  a  great  underground  electric  rapid  transit  rail- 
road for  New  York  City.  The  city  controller, 
Mr.  B.  S.  Coler,  who  is  the  chief  financial  officer 
of  the  municipality,  is  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  further  the  project,  which  also  has  the 
support  of  the  corporation  counsel,  Mr.  Whalen. 
ITius  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  finds  its 
course  more  smooth  than  ever  before,  and  the 
tunnel  road  is  regarded  as  having  an  excellent 
chance  of  early  realization.  Many  serious  de- 
fects have  been  found  in  the  working  of  the 
charter  for  the  Greater  New  York,  and  it  has 
been  known  for  some  time  that  the  Legislature, 
which  meets  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
month,  would  be  deluged  with  bills  calling  for 
the  amendment  of  the  charter  in  all  sorts  of 
ways.  It  is  thought  possible  that  the  Legisla- 
ture may  authorize  Governor  Roosevelt  to  ap- 
point a  new  charter  commission  to  deal  with  the 
whole  subject.  The  water-supply  question  has 
continued  to  have  much  attention,  and  the  citi- 


zens, under  the  lead  of  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion, have  organized  for  the  purpose  of  defeat- 
ing a  proposed  private  water-supply  contract. 
The  plan  of  a  State  constabulary  system  to  super- 
sede the  direct  municipal  control  of  the  New 
York  police  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  for 
the  present,  although  the  findings  of  the  Mazet 
legislative  inquiry  might  seem  to  have  given 
abundant  justification  to  the  State  for  taking  the 
police  out  of  the  hands  of  Tammany  Hall. 

Philadelphia  has  voted  to  issue  $12,* 
''^"wiur!^"  000,000  of  bonds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  water  supply,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  a  modern  filtration  plant.  The 
alarming  ravages  of  typhoid  fever  in  Philadel- 
phia last  year  supplied  all  the  argument  that  was 
needed,  and  the  vole  in  favor  of  issuing  the 
bonds  was  about  five  to  one.  Private  interests, 
encouraged  by  the  ease  with  which  Philadelphia 
was  induced  to  turn  over  the  municipal  gas  plant 
to  a  company,  had  been  trying  to  get  control  of 
the  water  supply.  Unquestionably ,  these  same 
interests  will  be  eager  to  get  hold  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  new  bonds,  in  order  to  turn  the 
filtration  business  into  a  private  enterprise  and  sell 
pure  water  at  monopoly  pric,^s  to  Philadelphia's 
politician- ridden  inhabitants.  There  are  other 
badly  governed  cities,  but  doubtless  no  great  city 
on  earth  is  so  badly  governed  as  Philadelphia. 

^  .  ,  Chicago  is  about  to  inaugurate  the 
Drafnagl  immense  dramage  canal  by  means  of 
Canaf.  ^^jch  water  will  flow  from  Lake 
Michigan  into  the  Illinois  River,  and  thence 
down  the 'Mississippi,  diverting  the  sewage  of 
Chicago  from  the  lake  and  thus  protecting  the 
city's  water  supply  from  contamination.  Nat- 
urally, the  people  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers  are  not  sure  that 
the  Chicago  sewage  will  bring  them  any  benefits. 
Cities  like  St.  Louis  which  pump  their  water 
supply  directly  from  the  river  are  wondering  to 
what  extent  the  Chicago  drainage  canal  may  pol- 
lute the  great  <*  Father  of  Waters."  While  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  serious  results  could  be 
recognized  at  St.  Louis,  not  only  that  city,  but 
other  river  towns,  will  owe  something  to  the  Chi- 
cago drainage  canal  if  it  has  the  effect  to  frighten 
them  into  the  early  completion  of  filtration  plants 
that  will  meet  the  tests  of  modern  bacteriology. 
Elsewhere,  this  month,  we  publish  an  article  on 
this  great  Chicago  undertaking. 

Mayor  Pheian  The  remarkable  new  charter  of  San 

Franofaco'8    Francisco  will  go  into  operation  un- 

Projecta.     der  the  direction  of  Mayor  Pheian, 

who  has  been  triumphantly  reelected.     This  Re- 
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VIEW  explained  the  new  charter  at  length  in  the 
number  for  last  May.  Mr.  Phelan  was  first 
elected  in  1896.  At  that  time  the  fourth  free- 
holders* charter  which  had  been  submitted  to 
the  people  since  1880  was  defeated.  Mr.  Phelan 
appointed  a  convention  of  a  hundred  men  repre- 
senting all  shades  of  opinion,  who  in  turn  se- 
lected a  new  board  of  freeholders  to  draft  a 
charter.  This  board  was  indorsed  by  the  people, 
as'  was  its  subsequent  work,  in  spite  of  most 
powerful  opposition  from  certain  political  and 
corporate  interests.  Mr.  Phelan's  recent  cam- 
paign was  waged  on  strictly  municipal  lines,  and 
under  all  the  circumstances  he  was  abundantly 
entitled  to  be  chosen  for  the  work  of  instituting 
the  new  order  of  things.  His  first  task  is  the 
appointment  of  thirty- three  men  for  the  principal 
commissionerships,  the  maypr  having  the  uncon- 
ditional appointment  as  well  as  the  removal  of  those 
oflBcers.  One  reason  why  certain  corporate  in- 
terests should  have  been  opposed  to  the  election 
of  Mr.  Phelan  is  sufficiently  explained  when  one 
is  familiar  with  the  recent  history  of  the  franchise 
tax  question  in  San  Francisco.  The  street-railroad 
companies  twenty  years  ago  secured  fifty-year 
chartei-s.  They  have  been  taxed  on  $3,000,000 
or  $4,000,000  worth  of  property,  although, 
according  to  the  market  value  of  their  securities, 
the  roads  were  worth  something  like  $20,000,- 
000.  The  Supreme  Court  of  California  having 
approved  a  rule  laid  down  by  a  country  assessor 
for  valuing  franchises.  Mayor  Phelan  took  it  up 
and  recommended  it  for  application  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    He  states  it  as  follows  :   *  <  To  arrive  at 
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BON.  JAMES  D.  PHBULN. 

(Reelected  mayor  of  San  Francisco.) 

the  value  of  a  franchise  for  taxation,  deduct 
from  the  market  price  of  the  stock  and  bonds 
the  assessed  value  o{  the  tangible  property,  and 
the  difference  will  be  the  value  of  the  fran 
chise. "  Last  year,  under  Mayor  Phelan's  encour- 
agement, the  assessor  adopted  this  rule  and  add- 
ed $19,000,000  to  the  as- 
sessment roll  on  this  score 
alone.  This  assessor  has 
now  been  reelected  on  the 
same  ticket  with  Mr.  Phe- 
lan by  a  majority  of  two 
to  one.  He  is  a  practic- 
ing physician.  Dr.  Washing- 
ton Dodge  by  name.  Un- 
der that  feature  of  the  new 
charter  which  requires  the 
submission  to  the  voters  of 
propositions  for  the  incur- 
ring of  bonded  indebted- 
ness, two  special  elections 
were  to  be  held,  on  Decena- 
ber  27  and  29.  One  of  these 
was  to  act  upon  the  question 
of  extending  the  park  sys- 
tem, the  other  upon  the 
building  of  school -houses, 
a  large  hospital,  and  a  much- 
needed  drainage  system. 


BBITIBH  WARSHIPS  LTINO  OUTBIDS  DKLAOOA  BAY  TO  INTERCEPT  SUPPLIES  FOR  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

(A  correspondent  in  Delagoa  Bay  writes :  **  We  are  practically  cut  off  from  everywhere  herct  and  the  PhUomel^  Widgeon^ 
and  MoiOicUnne  watch  day  and  night  to  see  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  arms,  axnmunitioni  or  foodstuffs  come  into  the 
harbor  for  the  Transvaal.  The  vessels  lie  just  outside  the  three-mile  radius,  and  examine  the  manifest  of  each  ship  that 
arrives- In  the  bay.**   Our  illustration  is  from  a  slLetch  by  F.  Jeffrey  Hill.— From  the  Graphite  December  9, 1899.) 

RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

{From  Novcniber  tl  to  December  19^  1899.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

December  4. — The  Fifty-sixth  Congress  holds  its  first 
sessioQ. . .  .David  B.  Henderson  (Rep.),  of  Iowa,  is  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  Brigham  H. 
Roberts  (Dem.),  of  Utah,  is  refused  permission  to  take 
the  oath  of  office  pending  a  decision  on  the  question  of 

his  eligibility Both  branches  adjourn  as  a  mark  of 

respect  to  the  memory  of  Vice-President  Hobart. 

December  5. — The  President's  annual  message  is  read 

in  both  branches The  House,  by  a  vote  of  802  to  31, 

refers  the  charges  against  Representative-elect  Roberts, 
of  Utah,  to  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
Speaker. 

December  6.— The  currency  bill  prepared  by  the  Re- 
pablican  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  is  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate. 

December  7.— Speaker  Henderson  appoints  the.  House 
Committee  on  Rules. 

December  8. — In  the  House  a  rule  is  adopted  provid- 
ing that  the  debate  on  the  currency  bill  shall  begin  on 
December  11  and  continue  one  week. 

December  11. — Debate  is  begun  in  the  House  on  the 
Republican  caucus  committee's  currency  bill. 

December  12-13. — In  the  House  the  debate  on  the  cur- 
rency bill  is  continued. 

December  14. — The  Senate  committees  are  reorganized 

under  Republican  control The  House  debate  on  the 

currency  bill  proceeds. 

December  15. — Minority  assignments  to  the  Senate 
committees  are  announced.... General  debate  on  the 
currency  bill  is  closed  in  the  House. 

December  16.— The  House  currency  bill  is  reported 
from  committee  of  the  whole  without  amendment. 

December  18.— The  House  passes  the  currency  bill  by 
a  vote  of  190  to  150,  11  Democrats  voting  with  the  Re- 
publicans. ...Speaker  Henderson  announces  the  com- 
mittees.   (See  page  IS. ) 


December  19. — The  Senate  substitute  for  the  House 
currency  bill  is  reported. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

November  21. — Vice-President  Garret  A.  Hobart  dies. 

November  23. — Domestic  rates  of  postage  are  extended 
to  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  Guam. 

November  25.— The  funeral  of  Vice-President  Hobart 
at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  attended  by  the  President,  his 
Cabinet,  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  other 
officials. 

November  29.— Secretary  Gage  extends  the  time  for 
bond  purchases  by  the  Treasury  till  December  23. 

December  2. — ^In  the  House  caucuses  at  Washington 
David  B.  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  is  unanimously  nominated 
by  the  Republicans  for  Speaker,  and  James  D.  Richard- 
son, of  Tennessee,  is  nominated  by  the  Democrats. 

December  5. — In  the  Massachusetts  municipal  elec- 
tions the  cities  of  Fall  River,  Maldeu,  Taunton,  North- 
ampton, Pittsfield,  and  Quincy  choose  Republican 
mayors ;  Lawrence  and  Springfield  are  carried  by  the 
Democrats;  New  Bedford  Democrats  and  Independents 
reelect  Mayor  Ashley ;  and  Mayor  Chase,  Socialist,  is 
reelected  in  Haverhill. 

December  6. — President  McKinley  nominates  Brig.- 
Gen.  Leonard  Wood  to  be  major-general  of- volunteers. 

December  7. — The  Democrats  of  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture nominate  Senator  Thomas  S.  Martin,  to  succeed 
himself. 

December  9.— The  certificate  of  election  as  governor  of 
Kentucky  is  given  to  W.  S.  Taylor  (Rep.). 

Deceml>er  12.— Thomas  N.  Hart  (Rep.)  is  elected 
mayor  of  Boston ;  Republican  mayors  are  also  chosen 
in  Lynn,  Melrose,  Newburyport,  and  Holyoke. 

December  13. — President  McKiuley  appoints  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood  military  governor  of  Cuba ;  General 
Brooke  is  relieved  of  command  and  ordered  to  Wash- 
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ington Governor  Poynter,  of  Nebraska,  appoints  ex- 
Senator  William  V.  Allen  (Pop.)  to  take  the  seat  of  the 
late  Senator-elect  Hay  ward  (Rep.). 

December  15.— The  Republican  National  Committee 
votes  to  hold  the  national  convention  of  the  party  at 
Philadelphia  on  June  19,  1900. 

December  18. — Secretary  Gage  offers  to  increase  the 
Government's  deposits  in  depository  banks,  with  a  view 
to  a  relief  of  the  monetary  stringency. 

December  19.— The  Virginia  Legislature  reelects  Sen- 
ator  Thomas  S.  Martin. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

November  21.— The  Emperor  of  Austria  summons  all 
the  party  leaders  in  the  Reichsrath  to  confer  with  him 
on  the  crisis  in  the  constitution The  French  Cham- 
ber begins. the  discussion  of  the  budget. 

November  22^— The  conspiracy  trial  in  Paris  is  con- 
cluded. 

November  23.— Obstructionists  block  all  business  in 
the  Austrian  Reichsrath. 

November  27.— The  French  Chamber,  by  vote  of  480  to 
44,  agrees  to  the  special  credit  of  00,000,000  francs  for 
the  defense  of  the  French  coast  and  colonies ;  it  also 
passes  a  credit  for  the  embassy  at  the  Vatican  by  349 
votes  to  202. 

November  28. — The  Italian  finance  minister  makes 
his  budget  statement  in  the  Chamber  at  Rome. 

December  2. — Gen.  Jos6  Manuel  Hernandez,  leader  of 
the  revolt  against  the  Castro  government  of  Venezuela, 
takes  the  city  of  Maracaibo  after  a  sixteen-houl*  bat- 
tle  The  Peruvian  cabinet  resigns. 

December  5.— The  German  cabinet  agrees  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Prussian  law  forbidding  the  affiliation 
and  coalition  of  political  clubs  and.societies. 

December  6. — The  Queensland  ministry  resigns. 

December  11.— Emperor  William's  new  naval  pro- 
gramme is  introduced  in  the  German  Reichstag. . .  .The 
Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  131  to  83, 
rejects  a  motion  demanding  the  \Vithdrawal  of  the 
naval  estimates. 

December  13.— The  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by 
a  close  vote,  rejects  a  motion  demanding  the  abolition 
of  the  under-secretaryship  of  the  navy. 

December  14.— The  Swiss  Federal  Assembly  elects 
Walther  Hauser,  Radical,  president  for  1900. 

December  18.— General  Hernandez  surrenders  the 
principal  part  of  the  city  of  Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  to 
the  government  troops; 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Novemljer  23. — The  question  of  the  French  settlement 
at  Shaugbhi  is  satisfactorily  arranged  on  the  conditions 
proposed  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  French  ambassador 
last  July The  Egyptian  troops  under  Colonel  Win- 
gat^  defeat  a  force  of  dervishes  to  the  south  of  Om- 
durman. 

November  25.— Colonel  Wingate's  column  of  Anglo- 
Egyptian  troops  comes  up  with  the  Khalifa  on  Om  De- 
brikat,  170  miles  south  of  Omdurman,  and  defeats  him 
utti^rly ;  the  Khalifa  is  killed  and  his  whole  camp 
taken. 

November  29. — The  British  and  German  ambassadors 
at  Washington  hold  conferences  with  Secretary  Hay 
regarding  Samoa. 


November  80.— Ambassador  Choate  speaks  in  London 

on    Anglo-American    relations Colonial    Secretary 

^Chamberlain  speaks  at  Leicester  on  England's  foreign 
relations.  • 

December  2.— A  treaty  for  the  partition  of  Samoan 
territory  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  is 
signed  at  Washington  by  Secretary  Hay  and  the  British 
and  German  ambassadors. 

December  4. —  A  parcels-post  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Guatemala  is -signed  at  Washington. 

December  0. — France  demands  the  degradation  of  the 
viceroy  of  Canton,  on  the  ground  that  the  order  to 
execute  the  Chinese  magistrate  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  the  French  officers  at  Montao  has  not  been 

carried  out The  terms  of  the  new  reciprocity  treaties 

negotiated  by  the  United  States  with  France  and  Great 
Britain,  respectively,  are  made  public. 

December  IS.— The  Grerman  military  attach^  is  with- 
drawn from  Paris  because  of  attacks  made  in  the  course 
of  the  Dreyfus  trial. 

THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

November  21.— Communication  with  Estcourt  is  in- 
terrupted..  .  .The  hospital  ship  Spartan  lies  in  Durban 
harbor  with  the  wounded The  New  Zealand  contin- 
gent arrives  at  East  London. 

November  22.— General  French  arrives  with  a  force  of 
3,000  men  at  Hanover  Road  Station The  Boers  con- 
trol the  railroad  line  between  Mooi  River  and  Estcourt ; 
the  telegraph  wires  are  cut  between  Estcourt  and 
Pietermaritzburg. 

November  23.— Lord  Methnen  attacks  the  Boer  posi- 
tion at  Belmont  and  gains  a  complete  victory Sir 

Redvers  Buller  has  left  Cape  Town  for  Natal The 

Boers  continue  to  shell  the  British  camp  on  the  Mooi 
River. 

November  24.— It  is  reported  that  400  Dutch  joined 
the  Boers  at  Barkly. 

November  25.— Lord  Metbuen  advances ;  there  is  a 
battle  near  Graspan,  in  which  the  Boer  position  is  car- 
ried at  the  point  of   the  bayonet.... Communication 

with  E.stcourt  is  restored It  is  reported  that  the 

Boers  capture  350  rifles  and  4,000  rounds  of  ammunition 
at  Barkly. 


LORD  MBTHUEN^S  ADVANCE  TO  THE  RELIEF  OF  KIMBBRLET. 

(Captain  Boileau,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  constmcting  a  fly- 
ing bridge  over  the  Orange  River  for  the  conveyance  of 
horses.    From  a  photo  by  Lieut.  A.  C.  Girdwood.) 
From  the  Qraphic, 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS, 
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A  BOariB  WITH  THE  ARMOBEO  TRAIN  FROM  L.ADY8MITH. 

November  26.— The  Boers  occupy  Stormberg ;  re€n- 
foroements  arrive.... The  Boers  between  Estcourt  and 
Mooi  River  retreat. 

November  27. — General  Gatacre  occupies  Bushman- 
shoek. 

November  28. — ^Lord  Methuen^s  force  attacks  a  strong 
Boer  position  on  the  Modder  River ;  Lord  Methuen  de- 
scribes it  as  **one  of  the  hardest  and  most  trying  fights 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  army  ; ''  the  total  British 
losses  are  471  officers  and  men. 

November  80. — Ladysniith  is  effectively  shelled  by 
the  Boers  from  Lombard^s  Kop. 

December  8. — A  detachment  of  the  British  troops  at 
Ladysmith  successfully  storms  Lombard's  Kop,  cap- 
turing a'  Boer  gun. 

December  10. — General  Gatacre  attempts  to*  surprise 
the  Boer  position  at  Stormberg,  in  Natal ;  the  attempt 
results  disastrously,  his  forces  being  raked  by  the 
Boers'  rifle  and  artillery  fire,  without  a  possibility  of 
replying ;  the  total  British  losses  are  687  o£Scers  and 
men  and  2  guns  ;  the  Boer  loss  is  slight. 

DecemYier  11. — General  Methuen,  in  attempting  the 
relief  of  Kimberley,  attacks  the  Boers'  position  at 
Magersfontein,  north  of  the  Modder  River  ;  the  troops 
find  it  impossible  to  face  the  terrible  fire  of  the  Boers 
and  are  forced  to  retire ;  15  British  officers,  including 
Creneral  Wauchope  and  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  are 
killed,  and  47  woimded,  the  total  loss  being  832. 

December  13.— Boer  troops  advancing  south  in  Cape 
Colony  toward  Naaiipoort  are  driven  back  by  General 
French  with  a  loss  of  40  killed  and  wounded,  the  Brit- 
ish losing  10  men. 

December  15. — The  British  forces  in  South  Africa 
snlTer  their  third  serious  reverse  within  a  week  ;  Gen- 
eral Buller,  in  attempting  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
Tugela  River  at  Colenso,  is  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  1,097 
officers  and  men  and  11  guns. 

December  18.— The  British  War  Office  announces 
that  Lord  Roberts  will  be  sent  to  South  Africa  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  Lord  Kitchener  as  second  in 
command,  and  that  100,000  additional  men  will  be  sent. 
THE  FIGHTING  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

November  24.— Bautista,  president  of  the  Filipino 
Congress,  surrenders  himself  to  General  MacArthur. 

November  26.— At  Pavia,  island  of  Panay,  the  Eight- 
eenth and  Nineteeth  Regiments  drive  the  Filipinos  out 


of  their  trenches ;  a  captain  and  1  private  of  the  Eight- 
eenth are  killed Marines  landed  from  the  Oregon 

capture  Vigan. 

November  28. — Colonel  Bell  disperses  the  insurgents 
on  the  divide  between  the  Dagupan  valley,  in  Luzon, 

and  the  ocean Bayombong,  in  the  province  of  Nueva 

Viscaya,  defended  by  800  armed  Filipinos,  surrenders  to 
Lieutenant  Monroe  and  50  men  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry. 

December  3.— Gen.  Gregorio  del  Pilar,  one  of  the 
Filipino  insurgent  leaders,  is  killed  in  a  fight  with  the 
American  troops  near  Cervantes,  northern  Luzon. 

December  4.— Vigan,  held  by  American  troops  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Parker,  is  attacked  by  800  Filipinos, 
who  are  driven  oflF,  leaving  40  killed  and  32  prisoners ; 
the  American  loss  is  8  enlisted  men. 

December  11.— General  Tierona,  the  Filipino  insur- 
gent commander  in  Cagayan,  at  the  extreme  northern 
end  of  Lnzon,  surrenders  the  entire  province  to  Captain 
McCalla,  of  the  Newark, 

December  18. — General  Lawton  is  shot  and  instantly 
killed  near  San  Mateo,  in  Luzon. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

November  28.— The  publishing  house  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  makes  an  assignment  to  the  State 
Trust  Company. 

November  29. — A  wreck  occurs  on  a  section  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  near  Pat- 
erson,  N.  J.,  not  protected  by  a  block-signal  system  ;  6 
persons  are  killed  and  22  injured. 

November  30.— A  steel  mill  costing  $1,000,000  is  put  in 
operation  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 


A  COMPANY  or  BOER  PRISONERS  ON  THE  WAT  TO 
PIETERMARITZBURG. 
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December  2.— A  tidal  wave  causes  much  damage  on 
the  Chilean  coast. 

December  4.— In  a  collision  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  near  Salida,  Colo.,  6  persons  are  killed 
and  several  others  seriously  injured. 

December  6. — ^A  mob  at  Maysville,  Ky.,  tortures  and 
bums  to  death  a  self-confessed  negro  murderer  about 
to  be  tried  for  his  crime. 

December  9.— An  explosion  of  gas  in  the  Carbon  Hill 
coal  mines  at  Carbonado,  Wash.,  causes  the  loss  of  83 
lives. 

December  10.— Fire  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  causes  a  loss  of 
more  than  $500,000. 

December  11. — The  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  opened  in  Detroit. 

December  12.— A  sugar  company  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,000  is  organized  to  operate  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Hawaii,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

December  14.— The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  George  Washington  is  appropriately  observed ; 
President  McKinley  delivers  an  address  at  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

December  16.— The  Broadway  National  Bank  of  Boa- 
ton  closes  its  doors. 

December  18.— There  are  heavy  declines  in  stock  on 
the  New  York  exchanges ;  the  Produce  Exchange  Trust 
Company  fails  and  the  suspension  of  Henry  Allen '&  Co. 
is  announced ;  the  banks  come  to  the  relief  of  the 
money  market. 

December  19.— The  New  York  clearing-house  banks 
pool  $10,000,000  of  loanable  funds  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  money  stringency  by  loans. 

OBITUARY. 

November  21.— Vice-President  Garret  A.  Hobart, 
66. . .  .Dixon  Kemp,  the  British  yacht  designer,  60. 

November  28.— Thomas  Henry  Ismay,  founder  of  the 

White   Star   Line,  63 James   McManes,  for  many 

years  the  acknowledged  Republican  leader  of  Phila- 
delphia, 78. 

November  24.— Rev.  Samuel  May,  a  well-known  abo- 
Ijtionist,  89. ...Ex- Congressman  A.  J.  Hosletter,  of  In- 
diana, 81 Henry  H.  Hall,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 

United  States  in  Lincoln's  administration. 

November  25.— Col.  George  R.  Davis,  director-general 
of  the  World's  Fair  of  1893,  60.... Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Lowry,  a  prominent  Bap^t  clergj'man  and  author,  73. 

November  27.— Charles  F.  Coghlan,  the  actor,  58 

Ex.-Gov.  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  of  Colorado. 

November  28.— Ex-United  SUtes  Senator  Thomas  W. 
Tipton,  of  Nebraska,  82.... Calvin  Dewolf,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  Illinois  abolitionists,  84 — Judge  John 
R.  Putnam,  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  70.... James  A.  Scott, 
editor  of  the  Irish  Times,  67. 

November  29.— Prince  di  Ruspoli,  senator  and  mayor 
of  Rome. . .  .Baron  Karl  F.  W.  von  Wrangel,  87. . .  .Rev. 
Dr.  George  Colfax  Baldwin,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  82. 

November  30.— Judge  Henry  Holliday  Goldsborough, 
of  Baltimore,  82. 


December  1.— Col.  Cadwallader  Jones,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 86. 

December  2. — John  I.  Blair,  the  railroad  financier,  97. 

December  4. — Judge  John  A.  Woolson,  of  the  federal 
bench  of  Iowa,  67. 

December  5.— Senator-elect  Monroe  L.  Hayward,  of 

Nebraska,  59 Sir  Henry  Tate,  founder  of  the  Tate 

Galleries  at  Westminster,  80 Rev.  Father  John  B. 

Hespeleln,  of  the  Redemptorlst  Order,  78. 

December  6.— James  McConnell,  editor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Star,  55. 

December  7.— Commander  Charles  P.  Howell,  U.  S. 
N.,  who  was  engineer  of  the  Maine  when  that  vessel 
was  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor,  50. 

December  8.— Joseph  C.  Hoagland,  a  well-known 
manufacturer  of  baking  powder,  68.... Judge  E.  K. 
Foster,  of  Florida,  58. 

December  11.— Commander  Edward  Parker  Wood, 
U.  S.  N.,  who  commanded  the  gunboat  Petrel  in  the 

battle  of  Manila Baron  Penzance  (James  Plaisted 

Wilde),  a  distinguished  English  lawyer,  83 Maj.- 

Gen.  Andrew  G.  Wauchope. 


THE  LATE  LIEUT.  THOMAS  M.  BRUMBT. 

(Admiral  Dewey *8  flag  lieutenant.) 

December  12.— Sir  George  A.  Kirkpatrick,  formerly 
lieutenant-governor  of  Ontario. 

December  13. — Col.  JuliusWalker  Adams,  the  pioneer 
engineer  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  87.... Lucius  R. 
O'Brien,  the  Canadian  landscape  painter,  67. ...Gen. 
Jasper  Packard,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  67. 

December  17. — Lieut.  Thomas  Mason  Brumby,  US.N., 
Admiral  Dewey's  flag  lieutenant  In  the  battle  of  Ma- 
nila, 44.... Lieut.  F.  H.  S.  Roberts,  son  of  Field  Mar- 
shal Baron  Roberts,  of  the  British  army,  27. . .  .William 
H.  Carpenter,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

December  18.— Maj.-Gen.  Henry  W.  Lawton,  U.  S.  V., 

57 Bernard  Quaritch,  the  well-known  London  book 

dealer,  82. 


HISTORY  OF  THE   MONTH   IN   CARICATURE. 


CHASDLXB  AND  8POONBR  ADMIRE 
njOWERS, 


HANNA  AND  DKPEW  PBOMBNADB. 

(The  Journal^a  cartoonist.  Homer  Davenport,  sees  a  few  Bxniles  on  the  Senate  floor  before  the  gavel  falls.) 


MASON  GREETS  HIS  OI^D  FRIEND 
FAIRBANKS. 


THE  opening  of  the  new  Congress  in  an  atmosphere 
of  almost  unprecedented  Republican  harmony 
gave  the  cartoonists  a  theme  last  month  which  some  of 
them  exploited  very  cleverly.  Mr.  Davenport  made  a 
series  of  caricature  sketches  of  the  leaders  in  both 
bouses,  from  which  we  select  for  this  page.  On  the 
page  that  follows,  **Bart,''  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 
represents  Speaker  Henderson  and  Mr.  Frye,  President 
of  the  Senate,  as  pouring  bills  into  the  Congressional 


^OW  A  DASH  AT  SPEAKER  HENDERSON— BY  DAVENPORT.  ^ 

(Tbe  Jdunua  cartoonist's  **  lightning  sketch  "  of  the  sacces- 

Bor  of  Reed  while  in  deep  thought.) 

From  the  Journal  (New  Yoric) . 


CONORBSSXAN  RICHARDSON,  OF  TENNESSEE,  THE  NEW 
DEMOCRATIC  LEADER. 

(As  seen  by  the  Journal's  cartoonist.  Homer  Davenport.) 
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Democratic  Party  :  "  Well,  if  those  chaps  don't  get  things 
to  suit  them  now  they  have  themselves  to  blame.  They're 
the  whole  thing  this  time."— From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 

hopper,  while  the  big  Republican  elephant  turns  the 
crank,  and  the  Democratic  donkey  stands  by  with  an 
air  of  freedom  from  responsibility.  Mr.  Bowman,  of  the 
Minneapolis  TrihunCy  presents  the  Republican  party  as 
making  its  way  into  the  Presidential  campaign  of  this 
year  with  the  pending  finance  bill  as  its  heaviest  piece 
of  artillery.  From  a  great  number  of  cartoons  on  the 
action  of  the  House  in  refusing  to  seat  Mr.  Roberts,  of 
Utah,  we  select  two,  which  appear  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page. 


GOING  INTO  ACTION. 


The  Republicans  bring  up  the  heavy  artillery. 
From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis). 


A  KICK  COMING. 


*THE  OPEN  DOOR."— From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


With  the  two  old  parties  acting  together,  polygamlst  Roberts 
is  likely  to  make  a  sudden  exit  from  Congress. 
From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 
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TBB  LATEST  INTERNATIONAIj  MARCH. 

"  God  Save-Hoch  Der-Doodle." 
From  the  Jmimal  (New  York). 

America  in  diplomacy  and  international  affairs  is  of 
late  a  topic  that  cartoonists  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic have  found  frequent  opportunity  to  discuss.  The 
alleged  good  understanding  that  has  been  brought 
about  between  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  is  celebrated  by  Mr.  Davenport  in  a  cartoon  at 
the  top  of  this  page ;  while  Mr.  Bush,  of  the  Worlds 
represents  the  German  Emperor;  Mr.  McKinley,  and 
Joseph  Chamberlain  as  prepared  to  defend  the  *'open 
door  "  to  Chinese  markets  against  all  comers.    *'  Bart,*' 


THE  NEW  DREIBUND. 

From  the  World  (New  York). 

of  the  Minneapolis  Journal^  raises  again  the  everlast- 
ing question  of  the  American  hog  in  German-American 
legislation  and  diplomacy,  and  also  gives  his  idea  of  the 
value  of  Uncle  Sam's  new  prestige  in  the  matter  of 
maintaining  advantageous  commercial  relations  with 
China.  This  is  a  question  about  which  Secretary  Hay, 
of  the  State  Department,  has  been  concerning  himself, 
and  the  bearings  of  which  are  well  shown  in  an  article 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon. 
John  Barrett. 


^^C^) 


A  TEST  or  TRUE  FRIENDSHIP. 

VmciM  Sam  :  **  Love  me,  love  my  pig." 
From  the  Jauimal  (Minneapolis). 


THE  OPEN-DOOR  POUCT. 

UnolbSam:  ^'Ouesfl  this  door  wonH  slam  shut  now.  What 
yon  think  ?"— From  the  Journal  (MlnneapollB.) 
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THE  KXTRAORDTNARY  TRAVKLS  OF  GULLIVER. 

KrCobr:   "Hal  hal    How  uo  you  like  war,  you  great  giant?**— From  0<>«Jeo?i  (Mmlrkl). 


HOW  *^  MOON8HINK  **  WOULD  HAVE  IT. 

France  :  "  Sacr^  Angleterre !    Vive  Krilger  I ' 
From  Moonshine  (London). 


A  DUTCH  VIEW. 


HOW  IT  REALLY  18. 

France:  "Ha!  ha!  ha!" 
John  Bull:  '*Au!  au  !  au!** 
From  Amsterdammcr  (Holland). 


SECRETARY  JOHN    HAY. 

BY  HENRY  MACFARLAND. 


SSOBBTARY  JOHN  HAY. 

(From  a  picture  taken  in  1896.) 

THE  death  of  Vice-President  Hobart  made 
Mr.  John  Hay,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Secretary  of  State,  the  successor  apparent  to 
the  Presidency  in  case  of  the  <♦  removal,  death, 
lesignation,  or  inability"  of  President  McKinley 
before  March  4,  1901.  When  Vice-President 
Hendricks  died,  in  the  first  Cleveland  adminis 
Iration,  it  so  happened  that  there  was  no  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  no  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate.  Congress,  realizing  the  disadvantages 
and  dangers  of  the  awkward  arrangement  for  the 
Presidential  succession  through  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Speaker,  and  President  pro  tempore, 
changed  the  law  so  as  to  provide  a  certainly 
that  there  would  be  seven  men  ready  to  succeed 
ID  case  of  the  **  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
inahiiity  "  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, that  they  should  all  be  of  the  President's 
party,  as  the  Speaker  and  President  jno  tempore, 
the  only  successors  under  the  old  law,  might  not 
have  been,  and,  indeed,  that  they  should  be  of 
the  President's  own  selection.  For  this  purpose 
Senators  Edmunds  and  Hoar,  who  were  most 
•clivfe  in  the  matter,  selected  the  seven  Cabinet 


offices  then  existing,  that  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture not  liaving  been  created,  and  the  act  of 
Congress  of  January  19,  1886.  entails  the  sue-* 
cession  through  the  incumbents  of  those  offices 
*^  until  the  disability  .  .  .  is  removed  or  a  Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected."  There  is  a  proviso  in  the 
act  that  it  shall  apply  only  to  such  Cabinet  officers 
as  have  l)cen  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  are  eligi- 
ble under  the  Constitution  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, and  not  under  impeachment  by  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives  at  the  time  they  are  called  to 
the  office  of  President. 

In  case  of  need  the  other  meml)ers  of  the  Cabi- 
net would  succeed  to  the  Presidency  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  :  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Gage, 
Secretary  of  AVar  Root,  Attorney- General  Griggs, 
Postmaster-General  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Long,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hitchcock,  the 
offices  being  named  in  the  law  in  the  order  of 
their  creation.  The  present  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture,  Mr.  James  \Yilson,  was  born  in  Scot- 
land and  would,  therefore,  be  ineligible  to  the 
Presidency  even  if  his  office  had  been  brought 
into  the  line  of  succession. 

The  fact  that  Secretary  Hay  may  at  any  time 
before  March  4,  1901,  come  to  act  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  invests  with  new  interest 
one  of  the  most  interesting  men  in  our  public 
life.  The  bare  possibility  that  he  may  at  any 
time  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  great  powers 
and  perform  the  great  duties  of  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  has  increased  the 
attention  already  given  to  liim  and  his  acts  by 
other  public  men,  who,  in  the  sj)eculation8  and 
calculations  for  the  future  wliich  are  as  common 
with  politicians  as  with  poets,  now  reckon  with 
a  possible  President  of  the  United  States  as  a 
new  factor  in  the  person  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Nothing  shows  Secretary  Hay's  standing  among 
public  men  better  than  their  general  agreement 
that  he  would  make  an  admirable  President,  who 
would  be  likely  to  be  nominated  at  the  end  of  his 
temporary  service  for  a  full  term  in  the  White 
House. 

It  is"  needless  to  say  that  Secretary  Hay  him 
self  would  deplore  any  circumstance  that  would 
make  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  the  reins  of 
government  from  the  hands  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley, who  has  been  for  so  many  years  his 
choice  for  the  Presidency  and  whom  he  did  more 
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tlian  almost  any  otiier  man  to  nominate  and  elect, 
and  tliat  lie  recoils  from  even  contemplating  such 
a  contingency. 

But  tli8  uncertainty  of  life  makes  it  inevitable 
that  otiicr  men  sliould  he  thinking  about  the  near 
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(Assistant  secretary  to  President  Lincoln.) 

possibility  that  Secretary  Hay,  who  began  his 
public  career  as  a  young  man  in. the  White  House 
with  President  Lincoln,  may  end  it. in  the  White 
House  as  President  himself. 

No  one  since  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
when  the  men  who  came  (o  the  Presidency  were 
seU^cted  from  a  small  class  of  specially  trained 
leaders,  has  had  such  preparation  for  tlie  duties 
of  the  Presidency  as  Mr.  Hay — or  rather  Colonel 
Hay,  to  use  the  title  conferred  upon  him  by 
President  Lincoln,  which  has  so  dominated  the 
much  greater  titles  received  since  that  he  is  gen 
erally  called  Colonel  Hay  to  this  day. 

A  man  of  great  and  varied  abilities,  graduating 
at  Brown  Univereity  at  twenty,  he  began  by 
studying  law  with  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Spring- 
field ;  gaining  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois  in  18GI  ;  coming  imifte- 
diately  to  Washington  as  assistant  secretary  to 
President  Lincoln,  acting  also  as  his  adjutant 
and  aid-de-camp  and  serving  as  his  eyes  and  ears 
in  the  field  for  a  time  under  Generals  Hunter 
and  Gillmore  with  the  brevet  of  colonel  ;  going, 
upon  President  Lincoln's  d^ath,  as  secretary  of 
the  legation  at  Paris  for  two  years,  then  as  sec 


retary  of  legation  and  chargi  d'affaires  at  Vienna 
for  over  a  year,  and  then  after  a  short  interval 
going  as  secretary  of  legation  to  Spain  for  over  a 
year  ;  returning  to  become  editorial  writer  on  • 
tlie  New  York  Tribune  for  five  years,  during 
seven  months  of  which  he  was  editor-in-chief  ; 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  Presidential  can- 
vasses of  1876,  1880,  and  1884  ;  serving  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  from  Nx)vember  1, 
1879,  until  May  3,  1881,  and  acting  as  president 
of  the  International  Sanitary  Congress  ;  taking 
the  chief  place  in  our  diplomatic  service  as  am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  March,  19,  1897.  and 
becoming  Secretary  of  State  September  20,  1898 
— this  bare  outline  of  his  public  employments 
shows  the  unusual  variety  and  importance  of  the 
experience  he  has  had.  He  has  been  called  the 
"favorite  of  fortune,''  and  he  would  doubtless 
admit  that  he  has  had  exceptional  opportunities 
(indeed,  he  has  laughingly  said  that  he  owes 
his  success  to  persistent  pursuit  by  the  fickle 
jade),*  but  he  has  certainly  improved  them  all  to 
the  utmost.  Although  he  has  never  served  long 
in  any  one  office,  except  the  four  years  as  assist- 
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ant  secretary  to  President  Linc»,!n,  he  has  made 
his  mark  and  added  to  iiis  reputation  by  his 
thorough  and  skillful  work  in  every  post,  oflScial 
and  professional,  wliich  he  has  held,  so  that  al- 
though he  is  now  only  sixty-one,  he  has  accom- 
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(From  his  latest  photograph.) 


plisbed  much  more  than  most  public  men  could 
bave  done  in  a  much  longer  career.  Colonel 
H4y*9  good  fortune  appears  in  the  timeliness  of 
bis  opportunities  as  when  he  went  as  ambassador 
to  London  at  the  very  hour  when  more  could  be 


done  and  more  easily  done  than  ever  before  to 
bring  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  into 
friendly  relations,  and  also  when  this  would  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  the  United  States  ;  and 
again   when   lie  came  to  the  head  of  the  State 
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Department,  equipped  with  the  invaluable  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  acquired  at  London,  just 
as  the  United  vStatcs,  become  a  *'  world  power," 
began  to  figure  prominently  in  the  diplomacy  of 
the  world.  Colonel  Hay  has  not  worked  harder 
than  other  men,  but  he  has  worked  under  favor- 
able conditions  which  made  all  his  work  tell  most 
effectively,  and  this  is  why  it  has  not  been  nec- 
essary for  him  to  serve  long  in  any  post  in  order 
to  accomplish  important  results. 

Colonel  Hay's  great  good  fortune,  the  comer- 
stone  of  his  successful  career,  was  his  early  as- 
sociation with  Abraham  Lincoln.  He,  is  the 
only  survivor  in  prominent  place  of  Lincoln's 
men,  and  is  distinguished  from  other  public  men 
by  the  characteristics  which  he  developed  under 
Lincoln's  training.  What  he  learned  from  '*  the 
first  American  "  in  the  intimate  association  of  the 
four  most  heroic  yeara  of  our  history  hais  proved 
to  be  more  important  to  him  than  all  that  he  has 
leai-ned  from  all  other  sources.  The  principles 
and  metliods,  both  in  politics  and  statesmanship, 
which  he  learned  from  Lincoln  have  been  of  in- 
valuable service  to  him,  and 
in  the  almost  filial  relation 
existing  between  him  and 
the  martyr  President  Col- 
onel Hay  absorbed  much  of 
the  spirit  and  character  of 
his  master,  the  greatest  pol- 
itician, the  greatest  states- 
man, the  greatest  man  of  his 
time. 

Colonel  Hay's  paternal  an- 
c  e  s  t  o  r  s  were,  of  course, 
Scotch,  John  Hay,  the  first 
in  America,  arriving  in  Vir- 
ginia in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.    His  son  Adam 
w^as  a  Revolutionary  soldier 
and   a  friend  of    Washing- 
ton, and  his  grandson,  John 
Hay,  was  a  lover  of  liberty, 
who  left   Kentucky,    where 
his  father  had  brought  the 
family,  for  Hlinois  because 
he  would  not  live  in  a  slave 
State.      Charles    Hay,     his 
son,   and  the  father  of  Sec- 
retary  Hay,   w'as  a  well-to  do   physician  in  the 
little    town    of    Salem,    Ind.,    when    he  married 
the   daughter  of    the   Rev.   David  A.    Leonard, 
a  Rhode    Island  man  of    English   ancestry.      It 
was   natural    that    his   mother's   son    should    be 
sent  to  Brown  University  after  receiving  a  good 
preparation   at  home  in   ap   atmosphere  of  real 
culture.      In  college  young   Hay  did  well,    es- 
pecially   in    English    composition,    writing    his 


first  poetry,  some  of  which  was  published  after- 
ward in  the  "Pike  County  Ballads."  He  was 
popular  with  the  faculty  and  with  the  students, 
for  then,  as  now,  he  had  the  attractiveness  of 
vivacity,  humor,  and  good  manners. 

It  was  characteristic  of  his  well-balanced 
mind  that  when  he  graduated  he  inclined  on  one 
side  to  literature  and  on  the  other  side  to  the 
law  and  of  his  Scotch  practical  wisdom  that  lie 
decided  for  the  law.  Immediately,  within  a 
year  after  he  left  college  and  before  he  was 
twenty- one,  he  met  the  great  opportunity  of  his 
life  when  he  was  introduced  by  his  uncle,  Mal- 
colm Hay,  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  took  him 
into  his  law  office  at  Springfield. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  then  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
his  profession  and  his  party  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  with  an  increasing  national  reputation, 
liked  young  Hay  from  the  first.  In  spite  of  the 
disparity  in  age,  temperament,  and  social  and 
educational  experiences,  they  had  much  in  com- 
mon. From  the  first  Mr.  Lincoln  must  have 
found   pleasure    in   the   quick   sympathies,    the 
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sunny  disposition,  and  tlie  unswerving  loyalty  of 
the  brilliant  youth,  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
grew  closer  and  clost'r  t(>gether  until  they  were 
parted  by  douth.  Mr.  Lincoln  learned  to  rely 
upon  young  Hay  implicitly,  and  to  depend  upon 
him  not  only  for  service;  of  all  kinds  and  under 
all  circumstances,  but  for  such  sympathy  as  he 
did  not  get  from  most  of  those  around  him.  Mr. 
Hay's  constant  cheerfulness  was  especially  grate- 
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ful  to  the  melancholy  hero  in  the  shadows  of  the 
great  national  tragedy  which  ended  with  his  own 
assassination.  Mr.  Hay's  ready  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  peculiar  humor,  and  of  his  favorite 
humorous  writings  was  agret^able  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
when  so  many  men,  like  Mr.  Stanton,  could  not 
understand  why  Mr.  Lincoln  told  or  read  funny 
things  under  the  terrible  ten- 
sion of  waiting  for  battle 
news. 

National  politics  had  al- 
ready claimed  Mr.  Lincoln 
when  young  Hay  entered 
his  ofiBce,  and  tlie  next  year 
it  became  a  headquarters  of 
the  Republican  party,  which 
had  nominated  him  for  the 
Presidency,  so  that  Mr.  Hay 
did  not  liave  much  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  law  from  his 
great  preceptor,  but  he  did 
learn  enough  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  just  before 
he  started  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
on  his  memorable  journey 
to  the  White  House.  But 
Mr.  Hay  was  learning  larger 
lessons  than  the  law  could 
teach  and  developing  more 
rapidly  and  perfectly  than 
if  he  had  been  a  mere  law 
student.  He  w^as  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  remark- 
able campaign  of  1860  mak- 
ing his  start  as  a  public  writer  and  speaker,  al- 
though his  most  important  services  were  rendered 
privately.  He  not  only  found  ample  practice  for 
his  abilities,  but  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  and  began  to 
learn  their  motives  and  methods  land  the  unwritten 
history  of  our  politics.  Like  all  his  experiences, 
it  was  richly  preparatory,  and  yielded  fruits  dur- 
ing the  following  four  years  in  the  White  House 
and,  indeed,  ever  since.  Mr.  Lincoln  brought 
him  to  Washington  as  a  matter  of  course,  because 
he  liked  and  needed  him,  and  through  all  the 
storm  and  stress  and  labor  that  followed,  Mr. 
Hay,  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  cheerful  and 
tactful,  stood  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  side  as  though  he 
had  been  his  son.  Tliere  were  bright  hours  and 
pleasant  incidents,  of  course  ;  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  Mr.  Hay  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  Amasa  Stone,  of  Cleveland,  who  had 
known  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  large  fortune  in  building  rail- 
roads, and  whose  beautiful  and  cultivated  daugh- 
ter ten  years  later  married  Mr.  Hay. 

As  Colonel  Hay  the  President's  adjutant  saw 
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service  in  'the  field  for  several  months,  chiefly  to 
obtain  information  for  the  President.  The  war 
over,  the  assassination  came,  cutting  short  all  the 
plans  of  the  great  President  and  therefore  of  his 
private  secretary.  Although  Colonel  Hay  was 
only  twenty -six,  he  had  had  such  an  extraordi- 
nary training  that  he  was  recognized  as  well 
fitted  for  the  important  di- 
plomatic positions  at  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Madrid,  to 
which  he  w^as  successively 
appointed  after  he  had  ren- 
dered his  last  service  at  the 
grave  of  his  great  captain. 

It  was  while  he  was  at 
Madrid  that  he  wrote  those 
delightful  impressions  of 
Spanish  life  which  appeared 
in  1871  under  the  title  of 
**Castilian  Days,"  after  he 
had  returned  to  become  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  New 
York  Tribune.  »»Pike 
County  Ballads  "  were  also 
published  in  1871  ;  the  best 
of  them,  including  *  *  Little 
Breeches  "  and  '*  Jim  Blud- 
so,"  which  won  instant  ap- 
preciation for  their  humor, 
pathos,  and  force,  were 
written  in  about  three  weeks 
that  year.  They  were  hand- 
ed with  the  others  that  he 
had  written  during  his  col- 
lege years  to  James  T.  Fields,  who  liked  them 
so  mTich  that  he  published  them. 

Colonel  Hay  left  the  Tribune  in  1875,  having 
married  Miss  Stone  and  removed  to  the  hand- 
some home  which  Mr.  Stone  built  for  them  on 
Euclid  Avenue,  in  Cleveland.  His  marriage, 
which  brought  him  wealth,  made  a  great  change 
in  Colonel  Hay's  circumstances,  but  it  made  no 
change  in  the  man  himself.  The  virility  of  his 
character  successfully  resisted  the  temptation  to 
become  a  diUetante  or  a  mere  society  man. 
Colonel  Hay  has  remained  the  energetic  and 
ambitious,  manly  man  that  he  was,  neither 
weakened  by  luxury  nor  made  snobbish  by  **  the 
unconscious  arrogance  of  conscious  wealth  " 
Although  the  spur  of  poverty  was  removed,  he 
has  worked  as  hard  as  ever,  and  has  improved 
the  new  opportunities  which  his  marriage  brought 
of  gratifying  his  literary,  social,  and  political 
ambitions. 

<»  The  Life  of  Lincoln,"  written  in  collabo- 
ration with  his  fellow -secretary,  Mr.  Nicolay, 
which  will  be  his  literary  monument,  was  per- 
haps made  possible  by  the  leisure  of  the  first  ten 
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years  of  his  married  life.  It  is  said  that  < '  Tlie 
Life  of  Lincoln  "  was  not  known  in  England  be- 
fore Mr.  Hay  went  there  as  ambassador,  the 
best  English  papers  referring  only  to  "Pike 
County  Ballads"  and  "  Castilian  Days*'  in  enu 
merating  his  literary  works,  not  knowing,  of 
course,  that  he  had  also  written  "The  Bread- 
winners." But  no  modern  liistorical  work  has 
been  more  successful  in  the  United  States  than 
"The  Life  of  Lincoln,"  which  secured  at  once 
a  great  circulation  and  the  approval  of  the  best 
critics.  After  all,  Colonel  Hay  never  practiced 
the  profession  he  learned  in  Lincoln's  law  office, 
and  has  been  a  litterateur  rather  than  a  lawyer, 
although  his  real  profession  has  been  that  of  dip- 
lomat and  statesman.  He  returned  to  Washing- 
ton to  serve  for  two  years  with  his  customary 
success  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  Pres- 
ident Hayes,  and  then,  after  presiding  over  the  In- 
ternational Sanitary  Congress,  took  the  editorial 
direction  of  the  New  York  Tribune  during  the. 
exciting  Blaine-Conkling  controversy,  which 
ended  in  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield, 
while  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  went  on  his  wedding 
journey  to  Europe.  Later  on  he  changed  his 
residence  from  Cleveland  to  Washington,  and 
has  since  made  his  permanent  home  in  the  beau- 
tiful house,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Rich- 
ardson's art  in  Washington,  wliich  he  built  on 
Lafayette  Square,  just  north  of  the  White  House. 
Until  President  McKinley,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  administration,  appointed  Colonel  Hay 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  he  had  not  been 
conspicuous  in  public  life  for  fifteen  years.  But 
that  was  because,  always  unostentatious,  and  in- 
deed retiring,  he  had  avoided  prominence,  de- 
clined public  oflSce,  and  kept  out  of  the  news- 
papers. For  during  all  those  years, 
besides  working  in  literature  and 
meeting  all  social  demands  especially 
with  a  gracious  hospitality,  Colonel 
Hay  was  a  power  in  politics,  more, 
rather  than  less,  important  because 
he  worked  chiefly  behind  the  scenes. 
He  appeared  from  time  to  time  on 
the  Republican  stump  to  make  speech- 
es notable  for  their  cleverness,  clear- 
ness, and  cogency,  but  he  was  never 
conspicuous  in  conventions  or  hotel 
lobbies,  at  the  White  House,  the  Cap- 
itol, or  the  Cabinet  oflSces.  But  in 
the  inner  councils  of  the  Republican 
party  his  influence  was  potent,  and 
the  party  managers  knew  how  freely 
he  gave  his  time,  his  efforts,  and  his 
money  for  the  success  of  his  princi- 
ples and  candidates.  President  Mc- 
Kinley was  long   his  candidate   for 


the  Presidency,  and  he  thoroughly  appreciated 
all  that  Colonel  Hay  did  for  him,  and  also  the 
unusual  fitness  of  Colonel  Hay  for  public  service. 
He  would  have  made  Colonel  Hay  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  beginning  of  liis  administration  if 
he  had  not  been  constrained  by  circumstances  to 
transfer  Senator  Sherman  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  was  well,  however,  both  for  Colonel 
Hay  and  the  administration,  that  lie  was  sent 
just  at  that  time  as  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
for  his  public  and  private  services  there  were  of 
high  order  and  great  importance.  In  that  pro- 
pitious hour,  when  the  interests  of  both  countries 
drew  them  closer  together  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage, he  did  all  that  the  American  am  has 
sad  or  could  do  to  promote  the  friendliest  rela- 
tions and  to  secure  our  share  of  the  benefits. 
The  policy  of  benevolent  neutrality  which  Eng- 
land followed  to  our  advantage  in  the  Spanish 
war  was  promoted  by  his  efforts,  and  he  utilized 
its  influence  in  every  possible  way.  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Hay,  blessed  with  fine  social  gifts  and  Tpith 
the  means  to  make  them  effective,  made  the  best 
impression  on  English  society,  (^olonel  Hay's 
public  addresses  were  models  of  their  kind  and 
examples  of  propriety  whicli  might- well  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  our  ambassadors.  Colonel  Hay 
made  personal  friends  of  most  of  the  leading 
men  of  England,  and  through  the  opportunities 
of  the  embassy  gained  the  friendship  of  many 
continental  statesmen.  When  he  returned  to  be- 
come Secretary  of  State,  after  less  than  eigh- 
teen months'  service,  he  left  behind  him  a  shin- 
ing reputation,  and  he  brought  back  invaluable 
knowledge  Of  the  statecraft  of  every  court  in 
Europe. 

Beginning  his  service  as   Secretary  of   State 
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with  this  wealth  of  information,  wliich  many  oi 
his  predecessors  did  not  have  after  four  years' 
service  at  the  head  of  the  Department  and  hav- 
ing a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  methods,  tra- 
ditions, and  archives  of  the  Department,  and  a 
tliorough  knowledge  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
Washington,  as  well  as  of  our  leading  public 
men,  Colonel  Hay  came  fully  equipped  to  his 
latest  and  greatest  opportunity  and  did  not  have 
to  lose  time  in  preparing  to  work.  In  London 
he  had  been  taking  world  views.  He  saw  the 
affairs  of  the  world  as  English  statesmen  see 
them,  comprehensively  and  completely.     In  Sep- 
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tember,  1898,  very  few  of  our  public  men  saw 
in  such  a  way.  It  was,  therefore,  fortunate  for 
the  country,  as  well  as  for  Colonel  Hay,  that 
when  the  United  States  had  for  the  first  time  to 
deal  with  world  affairs  as  a  world  power  she  ob- 
tained as  Secretary  of  State  a  man  who  could  see 
clearly  and  comprehensively  our  interests  around 
the  world.  The  new  Secretary  of  State  was 
(and  is)  a  firm  believer  in  Washington's  teaching 
against  entangling  foreign  alliances.  Like  the 
President,  he  has  never  said  or  done  anything 
that  would  justify  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
caui{>aigTi  charges  that  he  had  arranged  for  an 
alliance,  formal  or  informal,  with  Great  Britain 
or  any  other  country.  Ho  is  equally  a  believ- 
er in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  has  repeatedly 
made  this  thoroughly  understood  in  the  Euro- 
pean capitals.  But  while  he  has  been  careful  to 
keep  this  country  out  of  the  quarrels  of  Europe 
and  to  keep  Europe  from  interfering  politically 
with  the  affairs  of  this  continent,  he  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  utilize,  in  temporary  conference  and  co- 


operation, the  advice  and  assistance  of  any  nation 
in  the  promotion  of  our  interests,  now  spread 
world-wide.  He  has  considered  these  interests 
as  inter-related,  and  therefore  the  diplomacy  of 
the  State  Department  under  his  direction  has 
treated  our  foreign  affairs  as  a  whole.  There 
has  been  marked  unity  as  well  as  unusual  skill- 
fulness,  vigor,  and  tactfulness  in  it,  but  its  chief 
characteristic  has  been  its  sagacious  foresight. 

His  great  achievement  will  appear  in  history  ^^^ 
as  the  mamtenance  of  the  '*  open  door"  in  China 
and  the  consequent  postponement,  if  not  preven- 
tion, of  the  threatened  dismemberment  of  that 
empire,  which  will  probably 
be  considered  one  of  the  great- 
est achievements  ever  won 
by  our  diplomacy.  It  has  al- 
ready made  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  all  the  governments 
of  the  world  and  has  already 
had  important  results.  When 
Colonel  Hay  took  the  portfolio 
of  State,  fifteen  months  ago, 
the  peace  commission  had  not 
begun  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  with  Spain, 
and  all  Europe  was  wondering 
what  the  United  States  would 
do  with  its  new  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  nations,  then 
fully  recognized  as  a  result  of 
its  unexpected  demonstration 
of  power  in  the  Spanish  war. 
The  ablest  English  and  conti- 
nental statesmen  then  regard- 
ed the  retention  of  the  Phil- 
ippines by  the  United  States  as  inevitable, 
which  most  American  statesmen  did  not  see, 
and,  looking  beyond,  faced  the  larger  ques- 
tion, also  hidden  from  most  American  states- 
men, of  what  this  would  mean  in  the  future  of 
China  and  all  the  Orient.  Colonel  Hay  came 
home  seeing  these  things  in  this  large  way»  In 
his  conferences  with  the  President  andin  the  Cab- 
inet councils  during  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  Paris  he  doubtless  gave  advice  affected 
by  such  a  long  and  broad  view  of  the  most  im- 
portant subject.  Whether  he  wanted  it  to  be 
so  or  not,  he  saw  that  the  L'nited  States  had  be- 
come a  power  in  Asia  and  that  she  must  make 
the  most  of  her  opportunity  there.  When  he 
signed  the  treaty  of  Paris  he  saw  clearly  what  it 
involved  in  this  as  in  other  directions.  He  early  • 
took  steps  toward  securing  from  the  great  powers, 
who  had  already  mapped  out  a  division  of  the 
Chinese  coast  among  themselves,  a  formal  recog- 
nition of  our  right  to  the  '*open  door '' under 
our  commercial  treaties  with  China.      They  real- 
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ized,  of  course,  that  this  meant  that 
tliey  could  not  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  markets  of  China  as  they 
l.ad  already  planned  to  do.  Russia, 
France,  and  Germany,  wlio  were 
the  most  aggressive  in  these  designs, 
also  realized  that  they  could  not  af- 
ford to  ignore  or  to  offend  the 
United  States,  the  new  power  of  the 
world,  with  sovereignty  over  the 
Philippines,  especially  as  Great  Brit- 
ain's interest  in  the  matter  lay  rather 
with  the  United  States  than  with 
them,  and  Japan,  the  new  power  of 
the  Orient,  ambitious  to  control  in 
('hina  and  Korea,  was  ready  to  lend 
her  aid  to  the  United  States.  So 
verbal  assurances  that  the  *^  open 
door "  should  be  maintained  in 
China  were  given  by  all  the  powers 
interested.  This  did  not  content 
Secretary  Hay,  and  he  asked  for 
similar  assurances  in  writing.  Some 
of  the  powers  demurred,  and  so  showed  that 
the  written  assurances  were  needed.  They  in- 
timated that  instead  of  them  they  would  like 
to  give  the  United  States  an  equal  slice  of  the 
territory  of  China.  Secretary  Hay  made  them 
understand  that  the  United  States  would  not 
participate  in  the  division  of  China  and  must 
have  the  written  guarantees  of  the  '*  open  door." 
When  they  realized  that  he  meant  just  what  he 
said  they  promised  to  send  the  assurances  in 
writmg.  The  United  States,  acting  simply  for 
herself  and  the  conservation  of  her  rights  under 
treaties  with  China,  has  not  only  fully  protected 
them,  to  the  incalculable  advantage  of  the  United 
States  and  her  commerce,  but  has  preserved  the 
integrity  of  China's  territory.  Secretary  Hay's 
diplomacy  maintained  the  peace  of  nations  by 
preventing  any  concerted  attack  upon  Great 
Britain  during  her  Transvaal  trouble,  and,  in- 
directly, promoted  the  new  understanding  1  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Germany  which  works 
powerfully  to  the  same  end  and  also  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  interests  in  the  East. 

The  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Samoan 
question,  so  troublesome  and  so  costly  in  life  and 
money  to  the  United  States,  by  an  agreement 
which  gives  us  Tutuila  with  the  ])est  harbor  in 
the  Pacific,  without  depriving  us  of  any  of  our 
commercial  rights  in  the  other  islands,  which  are 
.  left  to  Germany,  was  related  to  the  greater 
achievement. 

So,  in  a  sense,  was  the  other  notable  success 
of  Secretary  Hay's  first  year,  the  modus  vtventU 
with  Great  Britain  which  provided  a  temporary 
boundary  line  through  the  disputed  territory  on 
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the  Alaskan  coast  without  surrendering  to  Can- 
ada any  of  the  tidewater  privileges  for  which 
she  was  really  contending.  This  agreement,  so 
creditable  to  Secretary  Hay,  removed  a  real 
danger  of  bloodshed  on  the  border  and  opened 
the  way  for  new  negotiations  to  determine,  by 
arbitration  or  otherwise,  the  permanent  bound, 
ary  line,  and  so  to  bring  about  a  general  settle- 
ment of  all  the  important  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Besides  these  more  conspicuous  results  Secre- 
tary Hay's  quiet,  effective  work  lias  been  fruitful 
in  many  ways.  The  American  success  at  The 
Hague  and  the  treaty  resulting  from  it,  the  trea- 
ties of  reciprocity  with  France,  Argentina,  and 
the  British  West  Indies  are  evidences  of  it ; 
new  treaties  with  Spain  will  soon  be  added  to 
these.  The  constantly  increasing  routine  work 
of  our  diplomacy  can  only  be  mentioned  as  part 
of  the  Secretary's  daily  task  not  generally  ap- 
preciated, together  with  the  very  important  and 
delicate  duties  created  by  the  daily  inquiries 
of  diplomats,  politicians,  and  newspaper  men. 
Secretary  Hay  has,  of  course,  done  his  full  duty 
as  a  Cabinet  adviser  of  the  President  on  ques- 
tions quite  outside  of  his  own  Department,  so 
that  his  time  has  been  very  fully  occupied. 

Yet  he  has  his  work  so  well  in  hand  and  dis- 
patches it  so  quickly  and  easily  that  he  almost 
always  leaves  his  office  at  4  o'clock  with  his  desk 
perfectly  clear.  Much  of  his  time  after  office 
hours,  however,  must  be  given  to  social  duties, 
which  are  more  exacting  in  the  case  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  than  of  any  other  member  of  the 
Cabinet.      In  these,  however,  he  has  the  efficient 
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assistance  of  his  charming  and  accomplished  wife 
and  his  two  charming  and  accomplished  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom,  Miss  Helen  Hay,  in  her  pub- 
lished sonnets  shows  her  literary .  inheritance. 
The  Secretary's  eldest  child  is  his  son  Adelbert, 
who  at  twenty- three  has  just  been  sent  by  the 
President  to  take  the  difficult  and  possibly  dan- 
gerous post  of  consul  at  Pretoria,  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, in  charge  of  both  American  and  British  in- 
terests surrendered  by  Mr.  Macrum.  Mr.  Adel- 
bert Hay  was  graduated  at  Yale  just  in  time  to 
go  with  his  father  to  the  London  embassy,  where 
he  took  his  first  lessons  in  diplomacy  with  his 
father,  like  John  Quincy  Adams  with  his  father. 
Since  Secretary  Hay's  return  his  son,  has  been 
actinj^  as  his  unpaid  secretary,  except  when  he 
was  in  Luzon  last  spring  with  the  sons  of  Sena- 
tor Hale  and  Representatives  Dalzell  and  Wads- 
worth  and  had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  the 
army  in  the  campaign  from  Manila  to  Malolos. 
He  is  a  big,  bright,  attractive  and  sensible  fel- 
low whom  the  President  has  several  times  wanted 
to  put  in  the  diplomatic  service.  But  his  father 
would  not  let  him  go  until  this  special  need  arose 
and  with  it  an  opportunity  for  valuable  experi- 
ence and  distinguished  service.  The  Secretary's 
youngest  child  is  a  boy  of  fourteen  at  boarding- 
school. 

The  Secretary's  home  life  in  Washington  in 
winter  and  at  his  beautiful  place  in  Newbury, 
N.  H.,  in  summer  approaches  the  ideal.  The 
Hays  are  not  extreme  **  society"  people  and 
have  found  time  for  other  interests  besides  those 
of  the  fashionable  set.  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Hay 
give  generously,  but  modestly,  in  philanthropy, 
and  especially  to  and  through  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant  (Presbyterian),  which  they  attend  in 
Washington  and  of  which  Secretary  Hay  is  a 
trustee. 


Secretary  Hay  is  not  a  club  man,  although  he 
belongs  to  fashionable  clubs  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere,  but  finds  his  chief  happiness  in  his 
home.  He  is  a  great  pedestrian  and  a  familiar 
figure  on  the  streets  of  Washington,  rather  short 
and  sturdy  in  build,  walking  briskly  with  the 
swing  of  youth,  and  always  perfectly  dressed. 
He  has  a  fine,  strong  face  with  keen,  dark  eyes, 
which  demand  eyeglasses,  and  black  hair  and 
bushy  beiird  turning  gray. 

He  is  so  young  for  his  years,  so  agile  and 
virile  in  mind  and  body  that  his  friends  feel  that 
he  may.  be  elected  President  after  President 
McKipley  finishes  his  second  term,  if  he  does 
not  become  President  before. 

Secretary  Hay  may  have  written  much  poetry 
since  the  <'Pike  County  Ballads"  of  1871,  but 
he  has  published  only  one  poem,  a  hymn  of  in- 
vocation (to  the  noble  tune  of  **  Federal  Street") 
which  he  wrote  by  request  for  the  fifteentli  In- 
ternational Christian  Endeavor  Convention  in 
Washington  in  July,  1896.  This  hymn,  which 
comes  nearer  to  being  a  bit  of  self-revelation 
than  anything  else  which  this  rQticent  man  has 
published,  is  as  follows  : 

'*  Lord,  from  far-«everetl  cUmes  we  come 
To  meet  at  last  in  thee  our  home. 
Thou  who  hast  been  our  guide  and  gpiard 
Be  still  our  hope,  our  rich  reward. 

**  Defend  us.  Lord,  from  every  ill ; 
Strengthen  our  hearts  to  do  thy  will. 
In  all  we  plan  and  all  we  do 
Still  keep  us  to  thy  service  true. 

^*  Oh,  let  us  hear  the  inspiring  word 

Which  they  of  old  at  Horeb  heard. 

Breathe  to  our  hearts  the  high  command : 
"  Oo  onward  and  i>ossess  the  land !  * 

^*  Thou  who  art  Light,  shine  on  each  soul  I 
Thou  who  art  Truth,  each  mind  control  I 
Open  our  eyes  and  make  us  see 
The  path  which  leads  to  heaven  and  thee  I  ** 
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OUR  INTERESTS   IN   CHINA-A  QUESTION   OF 

THE   HOUR. 

BY  JOHN  BARRETT. 


CHINA  is  a  world  opportunity.  She  is  also 
a  world  necessity.  Her  undeveloped  pos- 
sibilities and  the  inexorable  need  of  foreign 
markets  are  compelling  the  attention  and  activity 
of  all  expanding  and  producing  nations  to  her 
limitless  fields  of  exploitation  and  trade. 

No  country,  in  view  of  our  new  responsibili- 
ties in  the  Pacific,  is  more  concerned  in  the  ma- 
terial and  moral  future  of  China  than  America. 
No  greater  or  more  diversified  openings  await 
legitimate  American  effort  in  foreign  lands  than 
in  China.  When  the  present  ei'a  of  prosperity 
might  naturally  end  and  both  home  and  foreign 
demands  be  supplied,  the  markets  and  develop- 
ment of  Cathay  should  long 'continue  to  bring 
dividends  to  capital  and  wages  to  labor  that  would 
otherwise  remain  idle.  Therefore  few  questions 
concern  more  directly  our  economic  welfare  than 
the  protection -and  extension  of  our  interests  in 
that  empire. 

Before  we  owned  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 
we  gave  only  passing  heed  to  China.  Now  that 
our  possessions  carry  us  across  the  Pacific  and 
make  her  a  near  neighbor,  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  truth  of  her  riches,  present  and  poten- 
tial. Our  future  prominence  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  value  of  the  Philippines  will  largely  depend 
on  the  full  fruition  of  our  opportunities  in  China. 
If  we  neglect  the  field  of  trade  and  material 
achievement,  allow  the  door  of  commerce  to  be 
swung  bang  in  our  faces,  permit  the  lapse  of 
plain  treaty  rights,  and  forsake  our  present  po- 
sition, where  we  to-day  stand  alone  among  the 
powers  uncompromisingly  for  the  integrity  of  the 
empire,  it  would  seem  consistent  and  reasonable 
that  we  should  surrender  the  Philippines  to  Ger- 
many, ask  England  to  build  and  control  the  trans- 
isthmian  canal,  expect  Japan  to  lay  and  own  the 
Pacific  cable,  and  retreat  from  our  new  position 
as  the  paramount  power  of  the  Pacific,  and  pos- 
sibly and  logically  in  due  time  the  paramount 
power  of  the  wide  world. 

Happily  the  recent  vigorous  but  diplomatic 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  looking  to  posi- 
tive assurances  from  the  powers  concerned  that 
our  rights  will  be  respected,  supported  by  the 
unqualified  language  of  the  President's  message, 
indicate  that  at  this  crisis  the  Government  will 
not  fail  in  its  duty.     Public  sentiment,  however, 


must  be  educated  to  the  importance  of  Asiatic 
markets  and  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
Government  if  the  best  results  would  be  obtained 
without  delay. 

Those  of  us  who  in  government  service  have 
traveled  repeatedly  up  and  down  the  China  coast 
and  far  into  the  interior  have  been  hammering 
away  for  years  on  America's  undeveloped  oppor- 
tunity in  the  Orient,  when  people  at  large  were 
not  interested.  What  we  say  now  is  chiefly  in 
confirmation  of  our  former  position,  when  every- 
body is  interested,  and  not  merely  to  follow  and 
discuss  a  popular  subject  or  be  in  line  with  the 
drift  of  public  opinion. 

china's  great  possibilities. 

A  summarized  glance  at  China's  possibilities 
will  show  at  once  the  good  reason  for  all  the 
newspaper  reports  and  government  bulletins 
about  our  Chinese  policy.  China  has  an  area  of 
over  4,000,000  square  miles,  or  greater  than  all 
the  United  States,  a  population  commonly  esti- 
mated at  350,000,000,  or  seven  times  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  only  350  miles  of  railroad,  or 
not  one  five. hundredth  of  the  mileage  in  the 
United  States.  Imagine  what  will  come  when 
China  is  gridironed  with  trunk  and  cross  lines. 
China  has*  now  an  annual  foreign  trade  of  only 
1250,000,000,  or  not  $1  per  head.  If  we  apply 
the  six -dollar  rate  per  head  of  Japan  or  the  ten- 
dollar  rate  of  Java,  we  have,  in  using  250,000,000 
as  the  most  conservative  estimate  of  China's  popu- 
lation, the  reasonable  figures — when  China  shall  be 
thoroughly  opened  and  her  government  reformed 
and  strengthened  like  those  of  Japan  and  Java — 
respectively  of  *1, 500, 000, 000  and  of  $2,500,- 
000,000  ;  for  all  experts  agree  that  under  like 
conditions  the  buying  and  selling  capacity  of  the 
average  Chinaman  would  equal  that  of  the  Japa- 
nese or  Javanese.  At  the  present  moment  Amer- 
ica's exports  to  Cliina  do  not  exceed  through  all 
channels,  including  Hong  Kong,  $30,000,000, 
while  the  official  figures  are  still  lower.  If  we 
look  over  the  list  of  China's  imports  we  will  find 
that  over  half  of  them  could  be  supplied  by 
the  United  States  in  successful  competition  with 
other  lands,  which  fact  applied  to  present  im-  ' 
ports  of  $175,000,000  should  make  our  share 
over  $115,000,000,  or  if  applied  to  future  im- 
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ports  of  $750,000,000  (the  half  of  the  first  con- 
servative estimate  of  total  trade)  the  splendid 
sura  of  $500,000,000. 
•  If  1  were  asked  how  long  must  we  wait  for 
such  vast  trade,  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that 
Japan  developed  her  foreign  trade  from  $30,- 
000,000  in  1879  to  $240,000,000  in  1897,  or  in 
less  than  twenty  years  ;  or  from  less  than  $1  to 
|6  per  individual,  as  the  population  is  now  40,- 
000,000,  against  33.000,000  twenty  years  ago. 
If  it  were  contended  that  China  cannot  repeat  or 
equal  such  a  record  or  is  too  poor  in  money 
resources,  the  history  of  the  Yang-tse  Valley 
trade  could  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  possi- 
bilities. When  the  Yang-tse — one  of  the  great- 
est inland  navigable  waterways — was  first  opened 
to  trade  with  the  outer  world,  a  few  small 
steamers  and  $500,000  represented  the  foreign 
portion.  Now  one  can  go  from  Shanghai  to 
Hankow,  600  miles  into  the  heart  of  China,  on 
finer  and  larg^  craft  than  those  which  run 
from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  the  annual  for- 
eign trade  exceeds  $5^)000,000,  with  only  a  few 
of  the  cities  open  as  treaty  ports  and  much  of  the 
Talley  made  inaccessible  by  local  barriers  of 
officialdom  and  taxes.  If  10,000  miles  of  main 
and  branch  railroad  lines  are  built  south  of  the 
Yang-tse  in  the  great  reach  of  country  between 
it  and  the  Sekiang  River  system  and  an  equal 
amount  to  the  north  across  and  beyond  the  Yel- 
low River  to  Pekin,  so  that  interior  resources 
can  be  developed,  products  brought  to  market, 
and  more  imports  bought  in  turn  and  conveyed 
inland,  there  will  inevitably  follow  a  develop- 
ment in  these  sections  that  should  surpass  the 
record  of  the  Yang-tse  ports. 

IMPORTANT    CHINESE    CHARACTERISTICS. 

Give  the  Chinaman  a  fair  chance  and  he  will 
istonish  the  world  with  his  trade  capacities.  He 
if  a  natural  born  merchant — much  more  so  than 
the  Japan€^se,  Korean,  Siamese,  or  Javanese. 
He  will  buy  and  sell  wherever  there  is  opportu- 
nity. The  more  he  has  to  sell  the  more  he  will 
purchase.  Judging  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  is  no  just  measure  of  them  in 
China.  Here  a  mistake  is  too  often  made  in  the 
character  and  possibilities  of  the  race.  The  en- 
vironment in  China  is  so  entirely  different  from 
that  in  America  that  the  life  in  the  latter  is  not 
typical  of  that  in  the  former. 
I  Accompanying,  moreover,  the  Chinaman's  in- 

^  dustry  and  frugality  are  immense  undeveloped 
natural  resources  of  iron,  coal,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
gold,  and  silver,  as  well  as  vast  agricultural  wealth 
not  now  appreciated.  That  the  field  is  new  in 
material  advancement,  if  old  in  history,  is  shown 
by  titt  fact  that  nowhere  does  the  interior  seem 


crowded  in  population  or  the  area  exhausted  in 
cultivation  to  any  great  or  continuous  extent.  It 
might  be  stated  that  China  is  materially  about 
where  the  United  States  was  seventy -five  years 
ago,  although  the  empire  has  a  history,  religion, 
and  philosophy  that  run  grandly  back  for  2,000 
years.  The  American  who,  studying  Asia  now. 
for  the  first  time,  as  most  Amencans  are,  thinks 
of  the  Chinaman  as  a  barbarian  or  savage  labors 
under  sad  error.  The  civilization  of  their  masses 
is  far  below  ours,  but  they  are  not  an  uncivilized 
people  in  the  sweeping  use  of  the  term.  Wher- 
ever they  come  in  contact  with  foreigners  and 
trade  becomes  organized  their  merchants  are 
generally,  trustworthy,  while  all  foreign  houses 
place  implicit  dependence  in  their  Chinese  com- 
pi-adores^  or  managers,  and  their  native  assistants. 
It  is  remarkable,  but  interesting,  that  the  longer 
the  foreigner  resides  in  China  the  better  he  likes 
the  people.  They  improve  on  acquaintance.  It 
is  not  denied  that  they  have  bad  qualities  enough, 
but  they  ai*e  far  outweighed  by  the  good  under 
fair  conditions.  'The  great  middle  and  lower 
classes  are  naturally  honest,  and  the  upper  classes 
who  are  merchants  have  a  similar  reputation. 
The  rottenness  of  China,  so  often  mentioned,  is 
confined  largely  to  the  official  class  or  bureau- 
cracy— to  the  *<  politicians, "  in  plain  American 
terms — and  it  may  be  a  case  with  us  to  a  certain 
degree  of  living  in  a  glass  house  as  far  as  criti- 
cism along  this  line  is  concerned. 

The  Chinese  people,  if  not  the  government, 
are  virile.  The  conditions  for  great  advance- 
ment and  development — national,  social,  and 
political — throughout  all  China  are  favorable  as 
far  as  the  quality  of  the  inhabitants  is  con- 
cerned. When  the  sway  of  tradition  and  of 
rigidity  of  custom  and  habit  are  supplanted  by 
the  spirit  of  progress  engendered  by  the  opening 
up  of  the  interior  and  by  reform  in  officialdom, 
the  world  will  be  surprised  at  the  capacity  of  the 
Chinese  for  assimilation  of  new  ideas  and  meth- 
ods of  life  and  business. 

Most  Chinese  are  shrewd.  The  passing  hawker 
may  be  deceitful,  but  the  resident  merchant  or 
dealer  is  uniformly  fair  in  trade  transactions. 
Your  servant  will  quietly  exact  or  take  his 
''squeeze,"  but  he  will  not  let  anybody  else 
cheat  you.  The  former  is  to  him  a  legitimate 
perquisite. 

CAPITALISTS    AND    LABORERS. 

If  one  is  impressed  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
squalor  and  filth  of  average  Chinese  cities,  towns, 
and  homes,  he  is  compelled  to  note  on  the  other 
hand  the  large  number  of  clean,  well  dressed, 
bright-appearing  men  that  he  sees  either  sprinkled 
among  the  countless  coolies  on  the  streets  or  in 
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the  stores  and  yamens  of  the  merchants.  In  the 
im{)ortant  coast  points  of  Canton,  Hong  Kong, 
Anioy,  Foochow,  Shanghai,  Cheefoo,  and  Tien- 
tain,  the  proportion  of  able,  wealthy,  and  pre- 
possessing men  is  surprisingly  large!  In  Bang- 
kok, Siara,  a  score  of  Chinese  merchants,  rice 
and  saw  millers,  worth  over  $1,000,000  each, 
called  on  me  at  the  legation  when  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and 
with  marked  dignity,  politeness,  and  forcible 
argument  asked  that  I  call  a  meeting  of  the  corps 
to  consider  certain  needed  changes  in  the  Siamese 
tariff.  In  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  Shang- 
hai are  many  men  of  means,  education,  and 
prominence  who  live  in  beautiful  homes,  send 
their  children  to  the  best  schools,  and  are  elect- 
ed to  the  city  councils.  There  is,  moreover, 
throughout  China  a  much  larger  element  than 
generally  known  who  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
a  new  rSgivie  and  progress  in  the  empire,  but 
they  keep  quiet  in  ordinary  times,  although 
carrying  on  educational  work  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  against  charges  of  *sedition  or  arrest. 

Labor  in  the  large  Chinese  cities  is  organized 
to  a  degree  that  would  surprise  our  labor  leaders. 
There  is  not  an  able-bodied  man  that  does  not 
belong  to  some  powerful  society  that  controls 
and  directs  his  movements.  Some  of  the  worst 
strikes  on  record  have  occurred  among  the  cool- 
ies at  Hong  Kong  and  at  Bangkok,  and  they  are  re- 
spectively British  and  Siamese  ports  not  in  China. 

This  suggests  one  reason  why  General  Otis' 
order  keeping  the  Chinese  out  of  the  Philippines 
may  not  be  altogether  wise.  They  are  undenia- 
bly needed  for  labor  despite  native  prejudices 
against  them,  but  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of 
.more  Chinese  coming  to  the  Philippines  than  are 
actually  required.  The  importation  of  Chinese 
into  Manila,  as  into  Bangkok,  Singapore,  Ba- 
tavia.  and  all  other  Asiatic  points  outside  of 
China,  is  regulated  to  a  remarkable  nicety  by 
societies  who  have  charge  of  the  coining  and 
going  of  men.  The  supply  is  invariably  regu- 
lated to  the  demand  so  as  not  to  make  a  glut  in 
the  labor  market.  Not  one  Chinaman  leaves 
Amoy,  the  principal  point  of  departure  for  the 
Philippines,  unless  he  is  under  the  charge  of 
some  society.  Likewise  the  return  of  Chinese 
laborers  to  China  is  regulated  according  to 
whether  they  are  able  to  work  and  how  much 
they  have  accumulated.  There  will  be  little 
danger  of  the  Chinese  overrunning  the  Phihp- 
pines  unless  the  natives  die  out,  in  which  case 
they  will  be  needed.  In  Siam  they  are  an  ab- 
solute necessity  for  labor  and  business,  but  they 
are  not  in  the  way  of  the  natives.  The  condi- 
tions in  Siam  and  the  Philippines  are  almost 
identical.     My  views  may  be   at  variance  with 


the   able   Philippine  commissioners,   Schurman, 
Dewey,  Otis,  Denby,  and  Worcester,  but  they 
are   based    on    good  comparative    data,    and    1 
think  Admiral  Dewey  and  President  Schurman        f 
hold  similar  opinions. 

THE    PEOPLE    THE    GREAT    FACTOR. 

I  have  devoted  this  amount  of  space  to  general 
observations  on  the  Chinese  people  because,  first, 
they  are  points  often  overlooked,  and,  second, 
our  interests  in  China  must  naturally  depend 
largely  on  the  capacity  and  quality  of  the  in- 
habitants. Her  millions  of  people  are  her  chief 
stock  in  trade,  and  they  are  increasing  rapidly, 
with  corresponding  increase  of  consumption.  The 
Chinaman  fortunately  takes  kindly  to  foreign 
products,  manufactured  and  raw,  when  he  has 
money  to  purchase  them  or  is  taught  to  use  or 
consume  them. 

The  contention  that  the  Chinese  may  some  day 
become  a  mighty  competing  force  and  that  we 
should  let  them  alone  is  constantly  encouraged 
by  those  opposed  to  our  legitimate  expansion  in 
the  Pacific.  Even  if  it  is  granted  that  such  a 
time  will  and  must  come,  the  fact  remains  that 
during  the  long  years  that  will  elapse  before 
competition  can  become  a  serious  question,  the 
nations  of  Europe  will  bend  their  unlimited  ener- 
gies to  supply  the  Chinese  wants  of  raw  and 
manufactured  products  and  gain  all  the  vast  prof- 
its of  trade  which  would  otherwise  be  ours,  en- 
tailing a  loss  upon  us  of  uncounted  millions. 
Even  if  China  is  eventually  to  be  the  home  of 
cheap  manufacturing  and  cheap  labor,  let  us  lay 
by  for  that  rainy  day  the  vast  reserve  capital  that 
we  can  earn  by  the  trade  of  the  present. 

From  careful  study  of  Chinese  labor  I  ara  not, 
however,  inclined  to  take  a  pessimistic  view  of 
the  future.  Economy  of  labor  and  machinery  . 
is  being  perfected  to  such  a  point  in  America 
that  our  laborers  and  producers  will  always  be 
able  to  hold  their  own.  The  dangers  of  the 
future  are  exaggerated  and  purely  hypothetical. 
Experiments  of  the  present  need  not  cause  us 
any  fear  for  the  years  of  competition  that  are  to 
follow.  The  price  of  labor  in  Japan  and  in 
many  of  the  Chinese  ports  has  doubled  in  the 
last  eight  years  and  is  now  on  the  upward  trend. 
Mere  numbers,  which  is  the  chief  advantage  of 
Asia,  does  not  yet  counterbalance  America's 
superior  skill,  and  the  few  natives  that  will  de- 
velop high  skill  in  comparison  to  the  large  pro- 
portion of  Americans  is  a  further  consideration  J 
of  importance. 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  BE  DEVELOPED. 

The  opportunity  for  American  trade  expansion 
in  China  is  often  minimized  by  its  critics  on  the 
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ground  that  it  is  now  so  small.  To  me  this  is 
the  most  favorable  feature.  It  means  that  great 
-  possibihties  are  ahead.  If  we  had  long  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  develop  commerce  with  the 
Orient  and  had  attained  no  larger  results  there 
might  be  reason  for  complaint.  As  it  is,  we 
have  not  even  yet  begun  to  com{)ete  for  our 
share  ot  the  Oriental  trade  on  lines  that  must 
bring  ample  rewards.  A  few  years  ago  not  1 
per  cent,  o/  our  manufacturers  were  at  all  famil- 
iar with  the  Asiatic  field  ;  to-day  not  more  than 
10  per  cent,  realize  the  magnitude  and  variety 
of  the  Asiatic  opix)rtunity.  If  the  total  of  our 
present  exchange  of  commodities  with  Asia  is 
not  impressive  compared  to  the  totals  of  other 
lands,  it  is,  however,  in  fact  surprisingly  large 
m  view  of  our  limited  efforts.  With  all  Asia 
and  Ocean ica,  which  are  closely  associated,  our 
commerce  in  round  numbers  amounts  to  only 
1150,000,000  in  a  grand  total  of  over  $2,100,- 
000,000,  or  not  more  than  7  per  cent.;  but  a 
study  of  conditions  will  prove  that  in  due  time, 
with  our  strong  new  position  in  the  Philippines, 
which  are  the  geographical,  commercial,  and 
strategical  center  of  the  mighty  broken  coast- 
line that  extends  from  Melbourne  on  the  south 
right  away  for  8,000  miles  to  Vladivostock,  we 
should  have  to  our  credit  at  least  half  this  in- 
teresting total.  If  a  circle  of  2,500  miles  radius 
is  drawn  with  Manila  as  the  center,  it  will  take 
in  such  important  but  widely  separated  points  as 
Vladivostock  on  the  north,  Sydney  on  the  south, 
and  Calcutta  on  the  west.  No  similar  circle 
*lrawn  around  any  other  Asiatic  port  will  include 
more  centers  of  population  and  commerce.  With 
the  Philippines  as  the  base  of  our  operations  we 
are  upon  the  threshold  of  vast  possibilities  not 
••rily  in  China,  which  is  only  600  miles  away,  but 
thr*>ughout  the  remainder  of  Asia  and  Oceanica, 
including  Australia,  which  at  its  northern  point 
IS  only  900  miles  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
Philippines. 

With  the  present  Philippine  foreign  trade  of 
133,000,000 — developed  to  that  figure  under  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  old  regime — enlarged 
in  the  near  future  under  progressive  American 
control  lo  $150,000,000  per  annum  ;  with  the 
islantls  possessing  a  larger  variety  of  great  mar- 
ketable staple  products  than  any  other  Asiatic 
land  in  proportion  to  area  ;  with  a  people  who  are 
naturally  fond  of  foreign  imj)ortations  when  tliey 
I  have  money  with  which  to  buy,  as  they  will  have 

"^  in  times  of  t)eace  ;  and  with  all  the  principal  lines 
of  steamships,  European  and  American,  that  ply  to 
and  fnj  between  Asia  and,  respectively,  Europe 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  America  across  the  Pa- 
cific, and  Australia  through  the  island  seas, 
preparing  either  to  make  Manila  a  port  of  call  or 


to  establish  new  and  quick  connections  from 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  Shanghai — with  all 
these  favoring  conditions  America  indeed  stands 
to-day  with  unsurpassed  facilities  to  exploit  suc- 
cessfully not  only  the  commerce  of  China,  but  of 
the  entire  trans- Pacific  world.  Cooperating  with 
Manila  will  be  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  Port- 
land, Tacoma,  and  Seattle,  just  appreciating  as 
never  before  the  future  before  them  in  the  Pa- 
cific iamd  the  influences  that  will  make  them  great 
capitals  like  our  Atlantic  entrepdt. 

If  we  will  lose  no  time  in  digging  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  and  laying  the  trans-Pacific  cable, 
to  follow  up  the  decisive  advantage  of  holding 
the  Philippines  and  maintaining  the  open  door 
in  China,  there  is  a  future  before  us  in  the  Pa- 
cific which  should  compel  the  honest  acknowl- 
edgment of  even  the  most  pessimistic  and  cyn- 
ical critics  of  our  Asiatic  policy,  if  they  would 
for  a  moment  view  the  situation  with  unpreju- 
diced eyes  or  take  the  sincere  word  of  those  who 
for  years  have  faithfully  studied  the  field  on  the 
ground  and  would  be  guilty  of  flagrant  neglect 
of  their  country's  best  interests  or  of  gross  stul- 
tification if  they  did  not  portray  this  Asiatic  oppMDr- 
tunity  as  it  has  unfolded  itself  to  their  own  eyes. 

RESULTS    ALREADY    OBTAINED. 

The  stait  that  we  have  already  obtained  in 
China  is  encouraging.  Few  people  appreciate 
that  she  provides  the  chief  market  for  the  export 
of  our  manufactured  cotton  goods,  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  new  cotton  mills  established 
throughout  the  South  are  solely  supplying  the 
C'hinese  trade.  With  this  growing  demand 
for  manufactured  cotton  in  China  and  for  raw 
cotton  in  Japan  the  South  is  as  much  concerned 
to-day  as  any  part  of  the  united  States  in  the 
development  of  Asiatic  markets.  She  should 
be  the  last  section  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
a  progressive  policy  in  the  Pacific.  In  1900  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  America  will  sell  $12,- 
000,000  worth  of  cotton  goods  in  China.  Last 
year  they  reached  nearly  $9, 000, 000.  When  I  tii^t 
visited  tlie  Orient  our  sales  of  cotton  goods  did 
not  exceed  $2,000,000.  At  the  present  rate  of 
increase  the  value  of  the  trade  should  reach  $30,- 
000,000  at  least  in  another  ten  years.  Northern 
China  and  the  part  that  is  considered  as  coming 
under  Russian  influence  consumes  the  major 
part  of  this  product.  It  therefore  behooves  us  to 
see  that  there  is  no  discrimination  against  such 
imports  in  favor  of  the  output  from  the  new 
cotton  mills  of  southern  Russia  which  are  pre- 
paring to  compete  for  the  Asiatic  trade. 

Corresponding  to  the  development  of  the  cotton 
trade  in  the  north,  with  Shanghai  as  the  base 
and  Chefoo,   Tien-tsin,  and  Newchwang  as  dis- 
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tributing  centers  for  the  interior,  is  the  growth 
of  the  flour  exports  to  Hong  Kong  and  southern 
China.  A  few  years  ago  consuls  and  business 
agents  said  that  there  would  be  no  market  for 
Araerioan  flour  in  China.  Now  the  entire  sales  to 
the  far  East  have  reached  in  a  short  time  the 
considerable  total  of  $6,000,000  per  annum  ;  yet 
only  a  few  of  China's  millions  know  what  flour  is. 
The  time  is  coming  when  the  farmers  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  States  will  be  independent  of  the  Liv- 
erpool wheat  market  and  dispose  of  all  they  can 
produce  in  the  form  of  flour  to  Asia's  millions. 

As  the  Orient  calls  for  the  flour,  timber,  and 
other  raw  supplies  of  the  Pacific  coast  or  far 
West,  the  manufactured  and  raw  cotton  of  the 
South,  it  is  providing  an  important  market  for 
the  great  variety  of  manufactured  iron,  steel, 
and  general  hardware  products  of  the  Eastern 
States  and  central  West,  as  well  as  the  petroleum 
of  the  Middle  States.  Therefore  the  whole  coun- 
try is  concerned  in  the  Chinese  opportunity  and^ 
in  maintaining  our  inalienable  treaty  rights  of 
commerce  throughout  that  empire. 

china's  rich  environment. 

The  limits  of  space  do  not  permit  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  China  that  the  wonderful  details  of 
her  environment  should  be  narrated.  Passing 
reference  only  can  be  made  to  Japan's  new  life 
as  a  full-fledged  power  where  America  is  held  in 
high  favor  by  statesman  and  coolie  alike.  Her 
foreign  trade  of  $240,000,000  maybe  slightly 
curtailed  at  fii-st  by  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
tanff  during  the  past  year,  but  the  outlook  for 
enlarged  commerce  with  the  United  States  is 
most  encouraging.  Japan  has  a  praiseworthy 
record  of  progress,  and  she  merits  all  tlie  credit 
she  receives,  despite  adverae  comment  now  and 
then  on  the  effect  of  her  rapid  advancement  and 
methods  of  trade.  Korea  is  an  inviting  field  of 
material  exploitation,  with  her  opportunities  for 
the  safe  investment  of  capital,  as  well  as  for  ex- 
tending a  commerce  which  is  now  small.  East- 
ern Siberia  under  Russian  development  is  proving 
a  growing  and  valuable  market  for  both  our  raw 
and  manufactured  products.  Siam  on  the  south 
is  the  most  progressive  independent  country  in 
all  Asia  after  Japan,  and  has  a  king  who  ranks 
as  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  in  Asiatic  poli- 
tics. A  wonderfully  rich  country,  on  the  eve  of 
extended  development  and  now  a  neighbor  of 
ours  (Bangkok  being  only  1,200  miles  from  Ma- 
nila), she  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  Java  has 
proved  a  marvel  under  Dutch  control  and  shows 
what  we  can  do  in  the  Philippines.  With  the 
same  area  as  Luzon,  but  not  equal  to  it  in  re- 
sources, Java  supports  20,000,000  in  content- 
ment and  thrives  on  a  foreign  trade  of  |5250,C00,  • 


000.  The  exchange  of  trade  at  Hong  Kong, 
Britain's  chief  Asiatic  outport  of  empire  and 
commerce  and  Manila's  nearest  neighbor,  is  over  ^ 
$250,000,000,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  ' 
for  sixty  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations  to  be 
loading  and  unloading  in  her  crowded  harbor. 
Singapore,  Manila's  approach  from  the  southwest 
and  another  British  success,  boasts  of  an  annual 
exchange  of  $180,000,000.  And  there  are  other 
interesting  countries  and  cities  near  to  China  and 
the  Philippines,  but  they  must  be  left  out  in  this 
rapid  epitome. 

PRESENT    EXPORTS    AND    NEEDED    INCENTIVES. 

That  this  article  may  be  as  complete  as  possible 
within  its  limitations  and  answer  the  inquiries  of 
those  who  wish  to  learn  more  of  China,  I  will 
enumerate  some  of  the  principal  exports  that  are 
already  going  to  China  in  greater  or  less  quanti- 
ties, but 'most  of  which  can  be  expanded  :  Manu- 
factured and  raw  cotton  ;  petroleum  or  kerosene 
oil  ;  flour  and  other  breadstuffs  ;  canned  goods, 
including  fruil,  butter,  milk,  cheese,  and  meats  ; 
lubricating  oil.>  ;  timber  and  manufactured 
woods  ;  medicines  and  chemicals  ;  wines,  spirits, 
and  beers  ;  tobacco,  especially  in  cigarette  form  ; 
all  kinds  of  machinery  and  hardware  ;  locomo- 
tives, cars,  rails,  bridges,  structural  iron  ;  clocks 
and  watches  ;  sewing  machines  and  bicycles  ; 
telephones,  telegraph  supplies  and  electric  rail- 
roads, lights,  and  fans  ;  paper  ;  leather  ;  and,  if 
the  field  is  properly  exploited,  a  long  list  that 
comes  under  the  commercial  head  of  *  *  muck  and 
truck."  To  many  this  enumeration  is  interesting 
as  showing  the  variety  of  tne  trade  opportunity 
in  China.  The  Philippines  will,  moreover,  con- 
sume a  proportionate  share  of  these  same  prod-' 
ucts. 

In  response  to  the  specific  question.  What  are 
some  important  steps  that  should  be  taken  to 
build  up  our  commerce  with  China  and  other 
Oriental  lands  aside  from  the  canal,  cable,  and 
open  door  ?  the  answer  can  be  made  :  A  commis. 
sion  should  be  sent  to  the  far  East  as  outlined  in 
President  McKinley's  message  to  investigate  and 
report  fully  on  the  commercial  situation  ;  a  parcel 
post  system,  like  that  which  European  nations  al- 
ready have,  should  be  established  with  the  Ori- 
ent for  the  benefit  of  our  Asiatic  merchants  in 
sending  samples,'  etc. ;  larger  and  faster  steamei*s 
should  be  placed  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  advisabil- 
ity of  extending  reasonable  subsidies  to  our  mer. 
chant  marine  should  be  carefully  considered  in  i 

order  that  it  may  be  fostered  and  built  up  in  com- 
petition with  old-established  European  lines ; 
there  should  be  located  at  all  the  principal  Asi- 
atic ports  American  banks  or  branches  thereof, 
for  there  are  none  at  present  and  all  business  is 
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done  tbrougU  British  and  European  banks  ;  ex- 
perienced, competent  men  should  be  sent  to  the 
Onent  to  represent  individual  firms,  and  de- 
j  pendence  not  be  placed  on  circulars,  catalogues, 
and  letters  ;  commercial  attachSs  should  be  ap. 
pointed  to  our  legations  and  leading  consulates 
who  are  men  of  practical  business  training  ;  the 
consuls  who  have  mastered  the  field  with  its  dif  • 
Sculties  and  proved  their  worth  should  be  re- 
uined  ;  and  the  preparation,  by  study  of  the 
iMguage,  of  specially  trained  men  at  Pel^in  for 
the  permanent  force  of  assistants  at  legations 
and  consulates,  encouraged  as  recommended  by 
Secretary  Hay  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
bill. 

COMMISSION    AND    EXPOSITION. 

The  commercial  commission  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  has  a  practical  sound  that  will  ap- 
peal to  the  manufacturing:  and  exporting  interests 
of  the  entire  country.  The  remarkable  success 
of  similar  commissions  that,  have  visited  China 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  is  a 
wfficient  and  convincing  precedent.  It  should 
Bot  be  large  enough  to  be  cumbereome,  but  should 
have  on  its  staff,  if  possible,  experts,  for  instance 
m  such  great  lines  of  export  as  dry  goods  and 
textiles  and  of  hardware  in  its  comprehensive 
sense.  Its  work  should  not  only  include  study. 
lag  all  features,  favorable  and  unfavorable,  of  de- 
mand and  supply  with  reference  to  a  market  for 
"ur  manufactured  and  raw  products,  but  possibil- 
ities of  imports  from  China  or  return  cargoes  for 
our  ships.  The  latter  to  give  low  outgoing  rates 
Diagt  have  paying  freight  both  ways.  The  con- 
■'.aions  of  Oriental  life,  trade,  and  government 
ve  such  that  a  commission  of  this  kind,  not 
Miited  to  European  lands,  would  be  the  only  sue 
•tssful  means  of  obtaining  a  vast  amount  of  data 
t^iat  we  need  for  the  extension  of  our  commerce. 
Ttie  sooner  it  is  named  and  set  to  work,  the 
r^ater  will  be  the  benefits.  The  reports  of  con- 
"lis  are  good,  but  local  and  limited  ;  those  of  the 
ortu mission  will  be  both  general  and  local,  and 
inclusions  will  be  reached  by  broad  comparisons. 

Tlie  advisability  of  establishing  a  permanent 

♦'xpoeition  of  American  products  at  Shanghai  has 

''cen  much  discussed  by  our  exporters  and  mer. 

'i«aots.     It   has  not,  however,  been  enthusiastic. 

*Ily  favored,    because   there   is   an    impractical j 

^JAnnful  side  to  such  efforts  unless  well  managed 

»nd  extensively  supported.      It  should  be  com- 

^  Kthensive  and  excellent  in  every  respect,  or  it 

«ould  be  a  failure.      If  established  and  conducted 

^7  mere  promoters  or  men  not  having  the  confi- 

ifice  of  both  American  and  Asiatic  merchants, 

3  would  not  be  permanently  successful.     If,  how- 

*^f  it  is  encouraged  by  representative  American 


exporters  and  Asiatic  importers  and  has  the 
moral  support  of  such  bodies  as  the  American 
Asiatic  Association  in  New  York  and  Shanghai, 
the  chambers  of  commerce  and  merchants'  asso. 
ciations  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and  is 
managed  by  men  indorsed  by  them,  it  should 
prove  of  great  advantage  to  trade. 

MISSIONARIES    AND    DIPLOMATS. 

While  this  article  is  not  intended  to  cover  the 
details  of  the  moral  problems  involved  in  China's 
development,  there  is  no  desire  to  minimize 
them.  America's  opportunities  to  raise  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  Chinese,  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  masses,  to  encourage  education  on 
•modern  lines  among  the  people,  to  spread  the 
healthy  influence  of  Christianity,  and  to  urge  re- 
forms in  government  and  administration  without 
unwarranted  meddling  are  coordinate  with  her 
possibilities  of  material  exploitation.  The  work 
of  American  missionaries  that  has  been  going  on 
for  over  half  a  century  in  China  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  far  greater  good  than  is  generally 
appreciated.  Especially  have  the  educational  and 
medical  branches  of  their  unselfish  labor  been 
fraught  with  excellent  results.  After  careful 
study  of  the  missionary  field  not  only  in  China, 
but  in  Siam,  where  the  work  came  for  years  un- 
der my  closest  observation,  I  can  say  that  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  adverse  and  superficial  con- 
clusions which  one  hears  so  often  in  the  clubs 
and  at  the  dinner- tables  of  the  treaty  ports. 
The  King  of  Siam  and  Marquis  Ito,  of  Japan,  two 
of  Asia's  most  representative  statesmen,  have 
more  than  once  assured  me  of  their  sympathy 
with  the  missionaries,  while  the  former  has  re- 
peatedly given  them  material  assistance.  The 
efforts  of  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  to  establish  an  inter- 
national institute  at  Pekin  .for  the  education  of 
the  higher  classes  of  Chinese  are  approved  by 
the  government  of  China  and  are  worthy  of 
hearty  American  support. 

With  the  missionaries  quietly  striving  to  ame- 
liorate religious  and  social  conditions,  with  our 
ministers  and  consuls  jealously  guarding  our 
political  and  commercial  interests,  with  our  busi- 
ness agents  actively  and  successfully  competing 
with  those  of  Europe,  with  the  new  prestige  and 
influence  that  has  followed  Dewey's  victory  and 
the  occupation  of  the  Philippines,  and  with  the 
determination  of  the  Government  to  protect  our 
treaty  rights  of  trade,  the  outlook  for  America 
in  China  is  certainly  favorable.  Reference  to 
our  foreign  representatives  in  the  far  East  sug- 
gests the  conclusion  that  our  country  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  able  men  at  the  responsible  posts 
in  this  crisis,  notable  among  whom  are  our  min- 
isters, Buck  in  Tokio,   Conger  in  China,   Allen 
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in  S^oul,  and  King  in  Bangkok,  supported  by 
Consuls- General  Gowey  at  Yokohama,  Goodnow 
at  Shanghai,  and  Wildman  at  Hong  Kong. 

THE    BRIGHT    AND    DARK    SIDE. 

The  bright  side  of  the  Chinese  opportunity  in- 
cludes in  brief :  the  expansion  of  her  foreign 
commerce  to  vast  figures  following  the  opening 
of  the  interior  ;  the  material  development  of  her 
immense  area  and  its  varied  resources ;  the 
grid  ironing  of  the  country  with  railroads  ;  the 
improvement  of  her  great  inland  navigable  river 
systems  ;  the  dredging  of  her  extensive  mileage 
of  canals  ;  the  betterment  of  harbors  and  re- 
movals of  bars ;  the  construction  of  electric 
street- railroad  lines  ;  the  placing  of  electric  lights,* 
telephones,  and  the  introduction  of  sewer  and 
water  systems  in  her  numerous  populous  cities  ; 
the  building  of  highways  to  connect  numberless 
important  and  lesser  cities  and  towns  ;  the  ex- 
tension of  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  con- 
nections throughout  the  interior  ;  the  general 
establishment  of  educational  institutions  ;  and 
the  introduction  of  such  reforms  in  administra- 
tion and  government,  central  and  provincial,  as 
will  bring  immeasurable  advantages  to  Chinese 
and  foreigners  alike. 

The  unfavorable  side  of  this  mighty  oppor- 
tunity is  largely  coniined,  first,  to  the  methods 
of  governmental  administration  that  now  obtain, 
and,  secondly,  to  the  apparent  policy  of  certain 
foreign  powers  to  establish  spheres  of  influence 
and  close  the  door  of  trade  to  us. 

Of  the  former  little  can  be  said  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  combined  moral  force  of  the  chief 
powers  interested,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  Japan,  is 
sufficient,  and  should  be  wisely  and  with  gen- 
erous, helpful  spirit  employed  to  induce  China 
to  inaugurate  certain  sweeping  improvements  in 
administration  of  government  and  in  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Of  the  latter  it  can  be  first  contended  that 
many  of  the  powers  are  delaying  the  possibility  of 
effecting  this  result  by  plundering  China  of  ports 
and  territory,  and  so  destroying  her  confidence 
in  their  purposes  and  counsels.  In  the  second 
place,  it  bids  fair  to  so  seriously  limit  the  wide 
field  of  American  trade  that  the  great  permanent 
and  vital  value  of  open  Chinese  markets  will  be 
lost  to  us  unless  such  steps  are  taken  as  will 
effectually  protect  our  interests,  guaranteed  by 
both  the  old  and  new  treaties  with  China,  which 
say  that  America  shall  have  the  same  rights  of 
trade  everywhere  as  any  other  foreign  nation. 
The  language  is  so  explicit  ac  to  permit  of  no 
misunderstanding.  Our  first  treaty  of  1844 
with  China  has  this  wording  : 


If  additional  advantages  and  privileges  of  whatever 
description  be  conceded  hereafter  by  China  to  any  other 
nation,  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof  shall 
be  entitled  thereupon  to  a  complete,  equal,  and  im-     ^ 
partial  participation  in  the  same.  * 

This  certainly  is  most  positive  and  emphatic. 
The  other  treaties  that  followed,  particularly 
those  of  1858  and  1880,  are  none  the  less  strong 
and  even  more  specific  in  guarding  our  interests. 

**0PEN  door"  and  '*  spheres  OP  INFLUENCE." 

In  explanation  of  all  the  recent  newspaper 
discussion  about  the  '*open  door,"  '<  spheres  of 
influence,"  and  the  efforts  of  our  Government 
through  the  Department  of  State,  under  the.  wise 
guidance  of  Secretary  Hay,  to  obtain  written 
assurances  from  foreign  powers  that  the  door  of 
trade  would  not  be  closed  and  that  spheres  of  in- . 
fluence  should  not  be  construed  in  any  way  to 
permit  discriminations  against  American  imports, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  United  States  is  safe- 
guarding for  the  future,  and  through  whatever 
conditions  may  develop  in  the  exigencies  of  po- 
litical relations  of  nations,  the  plain,  simple 
rights  and  privileges  outlined  in  the  Chinese- 
American  treaties.  The  ♦*  open  door"  means  I 
nothing  more  or  less  than  that  no  one  or  more 
nations  shall  enjoy  any  special  or  privileged 
rights  of  trade  over  others.  It  does  not  mean, 
as  often  believed  by  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
question,  <*free  trade"  or  absence  of  customs 
duties,  but  merely  freedom  of  trade  without  fa- 
voritism. "Spheres  of  influence  "are  sections 
where  one  country  exercises  that  paramount  in- 
fluence which  practically  forbids  any  other  coun- 
try from  operating,  either  materially  or  politi- 
cally, within  its  limits,  without  permission  or 
acquiescence  of  the  paramount  power.  Techni- 
cally the  phrase  casts  no  reflection  on  the  bo\  er- 
eignty  of  China,  but  unless  a  firm  stand  is  ta^cen 
by  China,  supported  by  the  United  States  ^nd 
other  powers  most  concerned,  these  spheres  J^rill 
eventually  evolve  into  **  areas  of  actual  t-ov- 
ereignty." 

At  present  the  ''door"  of  trade  has  not  bees 
closed  in  any  such  tangible  way  that  the  United 
States  can  cite  sufficient  illustrations  for  diplo- 
matic protests  to  (^hina  or  to  the  power  control- 
ling the  port  or  point  concerned,  but  the  danger  is 
so  imminent  as  to  fully  warrant  the  recent  action 
of  the  State  Department.  In  the  various  alleged 
spheres,  however,  the  control  of  the  favored  or 
paramount  power  over  material  enterprises  like  * 
construction  of  railroads  and  opening  of  mines, 
as  outlined  in  agreements  with  China,  is  in  many 
instances  so  plainly  expressed  that  it  means 
nothing  more  or  less  than  that  no  other  coun- 
try can  operate  there  and  no  valuable   conoes- 
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sions  can  be  given  to  other  than  the  paramount 
jM)wer.  This  is  quite  true  of  most  of  the  Russian 
sphere  in  Manchuria  and  of  the  German  in  Shan- 
i  tung.  Here  the  open  door  of  material  effort  aside 
from  trade  is  practically  closed,  and  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  treaty  would  seem  to  be  vio- 
lated. 

The  spheres  so  far  recognized  in  discussion 
and  consideration  of  China  are  that  of  Russia  ip 
Manchuria,  coming  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechilli 
with  the  ceded  ports  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talien- 
wan,  together  with  Newchwang  and  almost,  if 
not  actually,  including  Pekin  ;  that  of  Germany 
in  the  promontory  and  province  of  Shantung, 
with  the  ceded  port  Kiaochau  on  the  south,  but 
not  including  Cheefoo  and  British  Wei-hai-wei 
on  the  north  side  ;  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Yang-tse  Valley,  of  which  the  great  port  is 
Shanghai,  where  all  nations  are  represented  ; 
that  of  Japan  in  the  province  of  Fukien,  oppo- 
site Formosa,  and  in  which  are  located  the  ports 
of  Amoy  and  Foochow  ;  and  that  of  France  in 
southern  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  Yunnan,  the 
southern  part  of  the  Seking,  or  West  River  Val- 
ley, and  including  Hainan,  with  the  ports  of 
Pakhoi  and  Kwung  Chow.  Great  Britain  also 
has  a  great  interest  in  the  West  River  country, 
of  which  Canton  is  the  capital,  because  Hong 
Kong  is  located  at  its  mouth  and  practically  con- 
trols its  trade.  If  the  Italians  should  secure 
Sanmun  they  would  probably  claim  the  provhice 
of  Che  Kiang. 

America's  responsibility. 

America  has  the  possible  alternative  of  losing 
everything  and  gaining  little  or  nothing  if  these 
spheres  lead  to  the  break-up  of  the  empire,  and 
should  protest  against  such  a  fate,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  much  depends  on  China 
herself.  She  stands  to-day  on  the  threshold  of 
vast  undertakings.  If  she  crosses  it  in  the  near 
fature  she  will  preserve  and .  strengthen  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  empire.  If  she  delays  that  event 
loo  long  she  will  invite  and  foster  disintegration. 
Her  course  in  this  crisis  as  affected  by  the  moral 
influence  of  foreign  powers  depends  first,  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  and,  secondly, 
upon  that  of  the  European  governments  and  Ja- 
pan. America  is  given  the  primary  place  be- 
cause recent  history  authorizes  it.  We  occupy, 
moreover,  the  apparently  anomalous  but  strong 
position  of  being  prompted  in  our  Chinese  policy' 
^  by  selfish  reasons,  and  yet  of  not  selfishly  seeking 
territorial  aggrandizement  or  permanent  strategic 
and  material  advantage,  either  in  the  open  form 
of  ceded  ports  or  in  the  covert  form  of  spheres 
of  influence. 


While  it  may  be  inconsistent  to  place  the 
United  States  on  a  high  isolated  pedestal  of 
strong  moral  convictions  in  the  treatment  of 
weaker  peoples,  when  compared  to  the  attitude 
of  other  powers,  the  fact  remains  that  the  records 
of  past  and  present  contemporary  relations  with 
China  prove  that  the  United  States  is  the  one 
power  to  which  she  can  look  in  absolute  confi 
dence  as  an  honest  arbiter  of  her  fate.  Great 
Britain  is  undoubtedly  equally  desirous  with  us 
of  keeping  open  the  field  of  trade,  and  for  a  long 
period  she  labored  alone  for  this  purpose,  getting 
no  support  or  encouragement  from  America  when 
she  most  wanted  it.  For  such  policy  and  per- 
sistency she  deserves  great  credit.  Possibly  but 
for  her  attitude  China  would  have  been  divided 
long  ago.  In  a  fatal  moment,  however,  for  the 
principle  of  maintaining  the  empire's  integrity, 
but  doubtless  acting  for  her  own  best  interests, 
she  last  year  consummated  an  agreement  with 
Russia  which  recognizes  the  Yang-tse  Valley  aa 
essentially  a  British  sphere  and  the  country  north 
of  it  as  Russian.  Both  nations  indulged  in  phrase- 
ology to  the  effect  that  no  reflection  was  cast  on 
the  sovereignty  of  China,  but  both  knew  the 
emptiness  of  such  wording  if  they  should  think 
best  to  take  actual  possession  of  the  spheres  out- 
lined. 

Finally  the  United  States  finds  herself  to-day 
the  determining  force  in  the  arbitrament  of 
China's  future  and  face  to  face  with  a  mighty  re- 
sponsibility, for  the  following  reasons  :  First, 
we  have  never  demanded  the  cession  for  our 
exclusive  use  of  any  port  in  China  or  any  part  of 
Chinese  territory  ;  second,  we  have  never  claimed 
any  particular  field  of  political  or  material  oper- 
ation, and  we  have  never  recognized  the  right  of 
any  other  nation  to  claim  such  spheres  ;  third, 
we  are  the  first  power  to  take  steps  that  will 
limit  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  these  spheres 
— the  control  of  trade  therein — and  insist  that 
other  powers  will  respect  the  treaty  rights  of 
the  open  door,  or  freedom  of  trade,  throughout 
all  China  ;  fourth,  we  are  hence  the  only  country 
that  stands  unreservedly  for  the  integrity  of  the 
empire,  for  if  we  should  consent  to  actual  delim- 
itation of  spheres  and  to  the  lapsing  of  treaty 
rights,  China  would  be  speedily  divided  among 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  and  Japan  ;  and, 
fifth,  by  possession  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Hawaii  supplementing  our  Pacific  coast  line  of 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska,  we 
are  politically  and  commercially  located  to  be  the 
paramount  power  of  the  Pacific,  and  cannot,  with- 
out serious  detriment  to  ourselves,  permit  any 
curtailment  of  our  legitimate  field  of  commerce, 
exploitation,  and  influence. 


WHAT  THE  ARBITRATION  TREATY   IS  AND 

IS   NOT. 


BY  JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE. 

(Ex-Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Colombia  University, 

New  York.) 


THE  project  of  a  Convention  for  the  Settle- 
ment of  International  Disputes,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  representatives  of 
all  the  powers  at  the  recent  conference  at  The 
Hague,  may  be  said  in  large  measure  to  depend, 
for  its  general  acceptance  or  rejection,  upon  the 
action  of  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  its 
ratification.  Not  only  was  this  Government 
among  the  first  to  accept  the  invitation  to  the 
conference,  in  which  it  was  represented  by  some 
of  its  most  eminent  citizens,  but  its  position,  both 
as  a  leading  power  and  as  the  leading  exponent 
of  the  principle  of  international  arbitration,  will 
invest  its  decision  with  peculiar  importance. 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  however 
persuasive  they  may  be,  it  is  believed  that  the 
convention  itself,  by  reason  of  its  object  and  the 
nature  of  its  provisions,  merits  our  support. 

The  great  design  of  the  convention  is  to  afford 
a  more  definite  and  certain  opportunity  than  has 
heretofore  existed  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  It  does  not  purport  to 
make  peace  compulsory  :  on  the  contrary,  it  ex- 
pressly preserves  to  nations  absolute  freedom  and 
independence  of  decision  as  to  the  course  they 
shall  ultimately  pursue.  It  permits  each  nation 
finally  to  determine  for  itself  what  its  individual 
interests  and  its  individual  policies  may  require. 
But  it  seeks  to  render  the  chances  of  a  resort  to 
arms  more  remote  by  providing  a  plan  under 
which,  before  force  is  employed,  the  eflBcacy  of 
reason  and  argument  may  be  tried,  under  the 
sanction  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 

The  convention  embraces  stipulations  (1)  as  to 
mediation  and  (2)  as  to  arbitration.  These  stip- 
ulations may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  Mediation. — The  signatory  powers  agree 
that,  in  case  of  *  <  grave  difference  of  opinion  or 
conflict,"  they  will,  before  appealing  to  arms, 
have  recourse,  **as  far  as  circumstances  permit,'* 
to  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly  pow- 
ers ;  and  they  further  agree  that  such  powers 
may  of  their  own  motion  offer  mediation,  and 
that  such  offer  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an 
unfriendly  act. 

The  functions  of  the  mediator  are  declared  to 
be   purely   conciliatory.       His  recommendations 


are  to  be  wholly  ** advisory"  and  in  no  respect 
*' obligatory;  "  and  his  functions  are  to  cease 
whenever  the  plan  of  accommodation  proposed 
by  him  is  rejected  by  either  party. 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, the  acceptance  of  mediation  does  not  pre- 
vent warlike  preparations,  nor,  in  case  hostilities 
have  already  begun,  the  continuance  of  military 
operations. 

In  case  of  **  grave  disagreement  endangering 
peace,"  the  signatory  powers  agree  to  recommend 
the  employment,  if  circumstances  permit,  of  a 
special  form  of  mediation,  under  which  each  of 
the  disputing  states  shall  choose  a  power  to  enter 
into  relations  with  the  power  chosen  by  the  other 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  rupture. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  mandate,  which, 
unless  otherwise  agreed,  is  not  to  last  more  than 
thirty  days,  all  direct  relations  between  the  dis- 
puting states,  with  reference  to  the  question  in 
dispute,  are  to  cease.  And  in  case  of  rupture, 
the  mandatory  powers  are  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  reestablish  peace. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  system  of  mediation  the 
convention  recommends  in  cases  **  involving  nei- 
ther national  honor  nor  essential  interests,  and 
arising  from  a  divergence  of  opinion  on  matters 
of  fact,"  the  appointment  of  an  international 
commission  of  inquiry.  The  mode  of  appoint- 
ment as  well  as  the  jurisdiction  and  procedure  of 
the  commission  would  be  regulated  by  a  special 
convention  between  the  disputing  states  ;  and  the 
effect,  if  any,  to  be  given  to  its  report,  would 
also  be  regulated  by  those  states  with  * '  entire 
freedom." 

2.  Arbitration. — The  object  of  international 
arbitration  is  declared  to  be  the  * '  settlement  of 
disputes  between  nations  by  judges  of  their  own 
choice  and  in  accordance  with  their  reciprocal 
rights  ;"  and  arbitration  is  recognized  as  special- 
ly applicable  to  questions  of  law,  and  of  the  in- 
terpretation and  execution  of  treaties,  which  can- 
not be  settled  by  diplomacy.  But  in  every  case, 
the  resort  to  arbitration  is  wholly  voluntary. 

The  convention,  however,  embodies  a  plan  by 
which  the  resort  to  arbitration  is  intended  to  be 
systematized  and  made  easy. 
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Under  this  plan  there  is  to  be  created  a  perma- 
nent court  of  arbitration.  This  court  is  to  be  consti- 
tuted by  the  designation,  by  each  of  the  signatory 
powers,  of  not  more  than  four  persons  '  •  recog- 
nized as  competent  to  deal  with  questions  of  in- 
teraational  law,  and  of  the  highest  personal  in- 
tegrity." The  persons  so  designated  are  to  be 
known  as  **  members  of  the  court,"  and  are  to 
constitute  a  list  from  which  any  of  the  signatory 
powers,  in  the  event  of  a  controversy,  may,  if 
they  see  fit  to  do  so,  choose  a  tribunal  for  the 
dedsiop  of  the  particular  case.  In  the  absence 
of  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  this  tribunal  is 
to  consist  of  ^ye  arbitrators,  of  whom  each  of 
the  disputing  states  shall  name  two.  The  four 
80  named  are  to  choose  the  fifth  ;  but,  in  case  of 
a  tie,  the  fifth  arbitrator  is  to  be  chosen  by  a 
power  agreed  upon,  or,  if  no  such  agreement  is 
reached,  by  two  powers  severally  designated  by 
the  disputing  states. 

The  questions  to  be  decided,  as  well  as  the  ex- 


tent of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators,  are  to  be 
defined  by  a  special  convention  between  the  dis- 
puting states. 

The  foregoing  stipulations  as  to  arbitration  are 
to  be  carried  into  effect  through  a  permanent 
commission,  composed  of  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  signatory  powers  at  The  Hague 
and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Nether- 
lands, who  are  in  turn  to  organize  and  establish 
a  permanent  bureau  for  the  care  of  the  archives 
and  the  conduct  of  correspondence  relating  to 
the  permanent  court. 

The  convention  thus  outlined  bespeaks,  in  all 
its  features,  the  purpose  equally  and  impartially 
to  conserve  the  individual  rights  and  interests  of 
all  the  powers  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
represents  in  the  development  of  international 
relations  a  great  advance,  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  faithful  to  their  traditions  of 
humanity  and  {^ogress,  should  be  the  first  to 
approve  and  sustain. 


TEXT    OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL    AGREEMENT 
FOR  THE  ARBITRATION  OF  DIFFERENCES 
AS   DRAWN    UP   AND   SIGNED   AT 
THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE.* 

(Now  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate.) 


TITLE   FIBBT THE    MAINTENANCE    OP    GENERAL 

PEACE. 

Article  1. — For  the  purpose  of  preventing  as 
much  as  possible  recourse  to  force  in  the  rela- 
tions between  states,  the  signatory  powers  agree 
to  employ  all  their  efforts  to  insure  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  international  differences. 

TITLE    SECOND OF   FRIENDLY    OFFICES    AND 

MEDIATION. 

Article  2. — In  case  of  serious  dissension  or 
of  conflict,  before  the  appeal  to  arms  the  sig- 
citory  powers  agree  to  have  recourse,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  to  the  friendly  offices 
or  to  the  mediation  of  one  or  of  several  friendly 
powers. 

Article  3. — Independently  of  this  resort,  the 
-ipiatory  powers  think  it  to  be  useful  that  one 
^rmore  powers  which  have  no  part  in  the  con- 

"  •  Th«  conference  was  attended  by  delegates  from  twenty- 
«i  poirer»— twenty  European,  two  American,  and  four  Asi- 
*Q^-«s  follows:  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  China,  Den- 
■wt.  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Greece, 
HsQaiid.  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Montenegro, 
^vnrta,  Portugal.  Roumania,  Russia,  Servia,  Slam,  Spain, 
^vedcnand  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
Steies  of  America. 


flict  may  offer  of  their  own  volition,  so  far  as 
circumstances  may  make  it  appropriate,  their 
friendly  offices  or  their  mediation  to  the  states 
engaged  in  the  conflict.  The  right  to  offer  these 
friendly  offices  or  mediation  is  absolute  in  the 
powers  which  take  no  part  in  the  conflict,  even 
during  hostilities.  The  exercise  of  this  right 
shall  never  be  considered  by  either  of  the  parties 
to  the  contest  as  an  unfriendly  act. 
•  Article  4. — The  duty  of  a  mediator  consists  in 
conciliating  the  opposing  claims  and  appeasing 
the  resentment  which  may  have  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  states  engaged  in  the  conflict. 

Article  5.  — The  duties  of  a  mediator  cease  from 
the  moment  when  it  is  officially  declared  by  either 
party  to  the  strife,  or  by  the  mediator  himself, 
that  the  methods  of  conciliation  proposed  by  him 
are  not  accepted. 

Article  6. — Friendly  offices  and  mediation, 
whether  at  the  request  of  the  parties  in  conflict 
or  on  the  proposal  of  powers  which  take  no  part 
in  the  conflict,  have  solely  the  character  of  ad- 
vice, and  shall  never  be  considered  as  binding 
upon  either  party. 

Article  7. — The  acceptance  of  mediation  will 
not  have  the  effect,  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
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ment  to  the  contrary,  to  interrupt,  to  postpone, 
or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  mobilization  and 
other  measures  preparatory  to  war.  If  it  is  un- 
dertaken after  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  it  will 
not  interrupt,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  the  military  operations  which  are 
in  progress. 

Article  8. — The  signatory  powers  agree  to 
recommend  the  application,  whenever  circum- 
stances will  allow,  of  special  mediation  under  the 
following  forms  : 

In  the  case  of  grave  differences  which  threaten 
war,  the  states  in  conflict  will  each  choose  a 
power  to  which  they  will  confide  the  duty  of  en- 
tering into  a  direct  negotiation  with  the  power 
chosen  by  the  other  side,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  breaking  off  of  peaceful  relations. 
During  the  continuance  of  this  authority,  the 
term  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  shall  not  exceed  •lirty  days,  the 
states  engaged  in  the  contest  will  cease  all  direct 
negotiation  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  con- 
flict, which  is  to  be  considered  as  being  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  mediating  powers. 
They  are  bound  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  settle 
the  differences  peaceably.  In  case  of  definite 
breaking  off  of  peaceful  relations,  these  powers 
remain  intrusted  with  the  common  duty  of  tak- 
ing every  opportunity  to  reestablish  peace. 

TITLE    THIRD OF    INTERNATIONAL    COMMISSIONS 

OP    INQUIRY. 

Article  9. — In  controversies  of  an  interna- 
tional character  which  do  not  involve  either  the 
honor  or  the  essential  interest  of  either  party,  and 
proceed  from  a  difference  in  regard  to  questions 
of  fact,  the  signatory  powers  think  it  to  be  useful 
that  parties  who  have  not  been  able  to  agree  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  diplomacy  should  es- 
tablish, as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  an  in- 
ternational commission  of  inquiry,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  facilitating  the  settlement  of  these- 
controversies  by  determining  the  questions  of 
fact  by  means  of  an  impartial  and  thorough  in- 
quiry. 

Article  10. — International  commissions  of  in- 
quiry are  to  be  constituted  by  special  agreement 
between  the  parties  to  the  controversy. 

The  agreement  in  reference  to  the  inquiry 
shall  specify  the  facts  which  are  to  be  examined 
and  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  commission. 
It  shall  regulate  the  procedure  of  the  commission. 
Investigation  is  to  be  made  after  having  heard 
the  adverse  parties.  The  procedure  and  the 
time  allowed  for  the  investigation,  so  far  as  they 
are  fixed  by  the  agreement  for  the  inquiry,  shall 
be  determined  by  the  commission  itself. 

Article  11. — International  commissions  of  in- 


quiry are  to  be  formed,  in  the  absence  of  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  in  Article  3 1  of  the  present  convention. 

Article  12. — The  powers  in  controversy  en- 
gage to  furnish  to  the  international  commission  of 
inquiry,  in  the  fullest  way  which  they  think  to  be 
possible,  all  the  means  and  facilities  necessary 
for  the  complote  knowledge  and  the  precise  de- 
termination 01  the  facts  in  question. 

Article  13. — The  international  commission  of 
inquiry  will  present  to  the  powers  in  controversy 
its  report  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Article  14. — The  report  of  the  international 
commission  of  inquiry  being  limited  to  the  de- 
termination of  questions  of  fact,  has  in  no  degree 
the  character  of  an  arbitral  judgment.  It  leaves 
to  the  powers  in  controversy  entire  freedom  as 
to  the  effect  to  be  given  to  its  determination. 

title    fourth OF     INTERNATIONAL    ARBITRATION. 

CHAPTER    FIRST OF  ARBITRAL   JUDGMENT. 

Article  15. — International  arbitration  has  for 
its  object  the  determination  of  controversies  be- 
tween states  by  judges  of  their  own  choice,  upon 
the  basis  of  respect  for  law. 

Article  16. — In  questions  of  a  judicial  char- 
acter, and  especially  in  questions  of  the  interpre- 
tation or  application  of  treaties,  arbitration  is 
acknowledged  by  the  signatory  powers  as  the 
most  efficacious  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
just  method  of  deciding  controversies  which  have 
not  been  determined  by  diplomacy. 

Article  17.— An  agreement  of  arbitration  may 
be  made  in  reference  to  disputes  already  exist- 
ing or  those  which  may  hereafter  exist.  It 
maj'  relate  to  every  kind  of  controversy  or  solely 
to  controversies  of  a  particular  character. 

Article  18. — An  agreement  to  arbitrate  im- 
plies the  obligation  to  submit  in  good  faith  to  the 
decision  of  the  arbitral  tribunal. 

Article  19. — Independently  of  general  or  spe- 
cial treaties  which  already  impose  the  obligation 
to  have  recourse  to  arbitration  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  signatory  powers,  these  powers  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  to  make,  either  before  the 
ratification  of  the  present  act  or  subsequent  to 
that  date,  new  agreements,  general  or  special, 
.with  a  view  of  extending  the  obligation  to  sub- 
mit controversies  to  arbitration  to  all  cases  which 
they  think  possible  so  to  submit. 

CHAPTER    SECOND OF    THE    PERMANENT    COURT    OP 

ARBITRATION. 

Article  20. — For  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  immediate  recourse  to  arbitration  of  interna- 
tional differences  which  have  not  been  settled  by- 
diplomacy,    the   signatory  powers   do   agree   to 
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organize  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration,  al- 
ways open  and  exercising  its  powers  in  the  ab- 
sence  of  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  conform - 
9  ably  to  the  rules  of  procedure  included  in  the 
present  convention. 

Article  21. — This  permanent  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  of  ail  cases  of  arbitration,  unless 
there  has  been  an  agreement  between  the  parties 
for  the  establishment  of  a  special  arbitration: 

Article  22. — An  international  bureau  shall  be 
established  at  The  Hague  which  shall  serve  as 
the  clerk's  office  for  this  court.  This  bureau 
shall  be  the  medium  of  all  communications  re- 
lating to  the  meetings  of  the  court.  It  shall 
preserve  its  archives  and  carry  on  all  its  admin- 
istrative business.  The  signatory  powers  agree 
to  communicate  to  the  international  bureau  at 
The  Hague  a  certified  copy  of  every  agreement 
of  arbitration  made  between  them  and  of  every 
judgement  of  an  arbitral  tribunal,  relating  to 
them,  rendered  by  special  tribunals.  They  en- 
gage also  K)  furnish  the  bureau  with  the  laws, 
rules,  and  documents  declaring  the  execution  of 
the  judgments  rendered  by  the  court. 

Article  23. — Each  signatory  power  shall  des- 
ignate during  the  period  of  three  months  which 
shall  follow  the  ratification  by  it  of  the  present 
act  four  persons  at  the  most,  of  acknowledged 
skill  on  questions  of  international  law,  possessing 
the  highest  moral  reputation,  and  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  arbitrators.  Persons  thus  ap- 
pointed shall  be  enrolled  by  the  name  of  members 
of  the  court  on  a  list  which  shall  be  furnished  to 
all  the  signatory  powers  by  the  bureau.  Every 
change  in  the  list  of  arbitrators  shall  be  brought 
by  the  bureau  to  the  knowledge  of  the  signa- 
tory powers.  Two  or  more  powers  may  unite  ii^ 
the  designation  of  one  or  more  members  of  the 
court.  The  same  person  may  be  appointed  by 
different  powers.  Members  of  the  court  shall  be 
named  for  a  term  of  six  years.  They  may  be 
reappointed.  In  case  of  death  or  resignation  of 
a  member  of  the  court  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  designated  for  his  appointment. 

Article  24. — When  the  signatory  powers  wish 
to  bring  before  the  permanent  court  the  settle- 
ment of  a  controversy  which  has  arisen  between 
them,  the  choice  of  arbitrators  selected  to  consti- 
tute the  tribunal  which  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  determine  this  difference  shall  be  made  from 
the  general  list  of  members  of  the  court. 

If  the  arbitral  tribunal  be  not  constituted  by 
'^       the  special  agreement  of  the  parties,  it  shall  be 
formed  in  the  following  way  : 

Each  party  shall  name  two  arbitrators,  and 
these  shall  choose  an  umpire.  In  case  they  do 
not  agree,  the  choice  of  the  umpire  is  confined  to 
a  third  power  designated  by  the  agreement  of 


the  parties.  If  they  do  not  agree,  each  party 
shall  select  a  different  power,  and  the  choice  of 
the  umpire  shall  be  made  by  the  united  action 
of  the  powers  thus  selected.  The  tribunal  being 
thus  made  up,  the  parties  shall  notify  to  the  bu- 
reau their  decision  to  bring  their  case  before  the 
court  and  the  names  of  the  arbitrators.  The 
arbitral  tribunal  shall  meet  at  a  time  fixed  by  the 
parties. 

The  members  of  the  court  in  the  exercise  of 
their  duties  and  while  passing  from  their  own 
country  shall  possess  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 

Article  25. — The  arbitral  tribunal  shall  ordi- 
narily sit  at  The  Hague.  The  place  of  its  session, 
except  in  case  of  vis  major ^  can  only  be  changed 
by  the  tribunal  with  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

Article  26. — The  international  bureau  at  The 
Hague  is  authorized  to  put  its  offices  and  its  staff 
at  the  disposal  of  the  signatory  powers  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  every  special  ar- 
bitral tribunal. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  may  be  extended, 
under  conditions  prescribed  by  its  rules,  to  con- 
troversies existing  between  powers  that  have  not 
signed  this  convention,  or  between  powers  who 
have  signed  it  and  powers  who  have  not  signed 
it,  if  the  parties  agree  to  submit  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Article  27. — The  signatory  powers  acknowl- 
edge it  as  a  duty  in  every  case  in  which  a  sharp 
conflict  threatens  to  break  out  between  two  or 
more  of  them,  to  remind  these  powers  that  the 
permanent  court  is  open  to  them.  Consequently 
they  declare  that  the  fact  of  reminding  the  par- 
ties in  conflict  of  the  terms  of  the  present  con- 
vention, and  the  advice  given  in  the  higher 
interest  of  peace  to  bring  their  matters  in  differ- 
ence before  the  permanent  court,  can  never  be 
considered  as  other  than  friendly  offices. 

Article  28. — A  permanent  administrative 
council,  composed  of  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  signatory  powers  accredited  to  The 
Hague  and  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Netherlands,  who  shall  act  as  president,  shall 
be  constituted  in  that  city  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  ratification  of  the  present  act  by  at  least  nine 
powers.  This  council  shall  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  constituting  and  organizing  the  inter- 
national bureau,  which  shall  remain  under  its 
direction  and  control. 

It  shall  notify  the  powers  of  the  constitution 
of  the  court  and  provide  for  its  installation. 

It  shall  determine  the  rules  of  practice  and  all 
other  necessary  rules. 

It  shall  decide  all  administrative  questions 
which  may  arise  relating  to  the  performance  by 
the  court  of  its  official  duties. 
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It  shall  have  power  in  relation  to  the  appoint- 
ment, suspension  from  office,  or  removal  of  the 
officers  and  clerks  of  the  bureau. 

It  shall  determine  their  allowances  and  sala- 
ries and  have  charge  of  the  general  expenses. 

Five  members  present  at  a  meeting  regularly 
called  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Decision  shall 
be  made  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  council 
shall  communicate  without  delay  to  the  signatory 
powers  the  rules  adopted  by  it.  It  shall  com- 
municate to  them  every  year  a  report  as  to  what 
has  been  done  by  the  bureau,  the  performance  of 
its  administrative  functions,  and  its  expenses. 

Article  29. — The  expenses  of  the  bureau  shall 
be  borne  by  the  signatory  powers  in  the  propor- 
tion established  for  the  international  bureau  of 
the  universal  postal  union. 

CHAPTER    THIRD OF    THE    ARBITRAL    PROCEDURE. 

Article  30. — For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
development  of  arbitration  the  signatory  powers 
have  determined  upon  the  following  rules,  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  arbitral  procedure  un- 
less the  parties  agree  upon  different  rules. 

Article  31. — Powers  which  resort  to  arbitra- 
tion will  sign  a  special  submission  in  which  shall  be 
briefly  stated  the  subject  of  the  litigation  and  the 
extent  of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators.  This 
submission  implies  an  agreement  by  each  party 
to  submit  in  good  faith  to  the  decision  of  the 
arbitral  tribunal. 

Article  32. — The  powers  of  the  court  of  arbi- 
tration may  be  conferred  upon  a  single  arbitrator 
or  upon  several  arbitrators  designated  by  the 
parties  to  the  controversy,  as  they  may  agree. 
Or  they  may  be  selected  by  them  from  among 
the  members  of  the  permanent  court  of  arbitra-  • 
tion  established  by  the  present  act.  In  default 
of  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  by  the  direct 
agreement  of  the  parties,  it  shall  be  formed  in 
the  following  manner : 

Each  party  shall  name  two  arbitrators,  and 
these  between  them  shall  choose  the  umpire.  In 
case  they  do  not  agree  the  choice  of  the  umpire 
shall  be  given  to  a  third  power  designated  by  the 
agreement  of  the  parties.  If  they  do  not  agree 
on  this  point  each  party  shall  designate  a  sepa- 
rate power,  and  the  choice  of  the  umpire  shah  be 
made  by  agreement  between  the  powers  thus 
designated. 

Article  33. — When  a  sovereign  or  the  head  of 
a  state  is  chosen  for  an  arbitrator,  the  arbitral 
procedure  shall  be  determined  by  him. 

Article  34. — The  umpire  shall  preside  over  the 
tribunal.  When  there  is  no  umpire  the  tribunal 
shall  itself  name  its  presiding  officer. 

Article  35. — In  case  of  death,  resignation,  or 
absence  for  any  cause  of  one  of  the  arbitrators, 


the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the  way  pointed 
out  for  his  appointment. 

Article  36. — The  place  where  the  tribunal 
shall  sit  to  be  fixed  by  the  parties.  If  they  do  not  * 
fix  a  different  place,  the  tribunal  shall  sit  at  The 
Hague.  The  place  of  session  thus  determined 
shall  not,  except  in  case  of  vis  major ^  be  changed  by 
the  tribunal  except  with  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

Article  37. — The  parties  have  the  right  to 
name  delegates  or  agents  who  shall  represent  them 
before  the  tribunal  and  serve  as  intermediaries 
between  them  and  it.  They  are  also  authorized 
to  employ  for  the  defense  of  their  rights  and  in-  . 
terests  before  the  court,  counselors  or  lawyers 
named  by  them  for  that  purpose. 

Article  38. — The  tribunal  shall  decide  upon 
the  languages  which  may  be  used  and  the  use  of 
which  shall  be  authorized  at  its  sessions. 

Article  39, — The  arbitral  tribunal  may  in  gen- 
eral be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts :  the 
examination  of  evidence  and  the  hearing.  Ex- 
amination of  evidence  shall  consist  in  the  pre- 
sentation made  by  the  respective  agents  to  the 
members  of  the  court  and  to  the  other  side  of 
all  printed  or  written  instruments  and  of  all 
documents  containing  the  matters  pleaded  in  the 
cause.  This  communication  shall  take  place  in 
the  form  and  at  the  times  fixed  by  the  tribunal 
by  virtue  of  Article  48.  The  hearing  shall  con- 
sist in  the  oral  discussion  of  the  matters  pre 
sen  ted  by  the  parties  before  the  tribunal. 

Article  40. — Every  document  produced  by 
either  party  shall  be  communicated  to  the  other. 

Article  41. — The  oral  hearings  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  president.  They  shall  be 
published  only  in  accordance  with  a  decision  of 
the  tribunal  made  with  the  consent  of  the  parties. 
They  shall  be  reported  in  official  statements  edited 
by  secretaries  named  by  the  president.  These 
official  statements  shall  be  the  only  official  record 
of  the  hearing.  After  the  taking  of  evidence 
has  been  closed  the  tribunal  shall  have  the  right 
to  exclude  from  the  hearing  all  additional  acts  or 
documents  which  either  party  may  desire  to  sub- 
,mit  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 

Article  42, — The  examination  of  evidence  be- 
ing closed,  the  tribunal  has  the  right  to  refuse  to 
admit  all  new  acts  or  documents  that  one  of  the 
parties  wishes  to  submit  without  the  consent  of 
the  other. 

Article  43, — The  tribunal  shall,  however, 
have  the  right  to  take  into  consideration  additional 
acts  or  documents  which  the  attorney  or  counsel  ( 

for  the  parties  may  call  to  its  attention.  In  this 
case  the  tribunal  has  the  right  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  these  acts  or  documents,  but  copies  of 
them  must  be  furnished  the  adverse  parties. 

Article  44. — The  tribunal  may,  moreover,  re- 
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quire  the  agents  of  the  parties  to  produce  all 
oflBcial  documents  and  require  all  necessary  ex- 
j  planations.  In  case  of  refusal  the  tribunal  may 
enter  notice  thereof  upon  its  records. 

Article  45. — The  attorneys  and  counsel  for  the 
parties  are  authorized  to  present  to  the  tribunal 
all  the  pleas  that  they  deem  useful  for  the  de- 
fense of  their  cause. 

Article  46. — They  have  the  right  to  take  ex- 
ceptions and  raise  objections.  The  decisions  of 
the  tribunal  on  these  points  shall  be  final  and 
shall  not  give  rise  to  any  further  discussion. 

Article  4  7 .  — The  members  of  the  tribunal  have 
the  right  to  put  questions  to  the  attorneys  and 
counsel  of  the  parties  and  to  demand  from  them 
further  explanations  on  doubtful  points.  Neither 
questions  put  nor  observations  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribunal  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  shall  be  recorded  as  the  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  the  court  or  of  any  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Article  48. — The  tribunal  is  authorized  to  de- 
termine its  own  jurisdiction,  by  interpreting  the 
submission,  as  well  as  any  other  treaties  which 
may  be  invoked  in  the  matter,  and  also  by  ap- 
plying the  principles  of  international  law. 

Article  49. — The  tribunal  has  the  right  to 
make  rules  of  procedure  for  the  direction  of  the 
litigation,  to  determine  the  forms  and  the  time 
wi^in  which  each  party  must  submit  its  mo- 
tions, and  to  determine  all  the  formalities  which 
shall  regulate  the  taking  of  evidence. 

Article  50. — The  attorneys  and  counsel  of  the 
parties  having  presented  the  explanations  and 
briefs  in  support  of  their  cause,  the  president 
shall  pronounce  the  hearing  closed. 

Articles  51. — The  deliberations  of  the  tribunal 
shall  be  had  in  secret  session.  A  decision  shall 
be  ha4  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  tribunal.  The  refusal  of  any  member  to 
take  part  in  the  vote  must  be  specified  in  the 
oflBcial  statement  of  its  proceedings. 

Article  52. — The  arbitral  judgment  when  de- 
termined by  a  majority  vote  shall  be  accompanied 
by  an  opinion,  reduced  to  writing,  and  signed  by 
each  member  of  the  tribunal.  Those  of  the 
members  of  the  court  who  are  in  the  minority 
may,  when  signing,  specify  their  dissent. 

Article  53. — The  arbitral  judgment  shall  be 
read  at  a  public  session  of  the  tribunal,  the  at- 
torneys and  counsel  for  the  parties  being  present 
^        or  regularly  notified  to  be  present 


Article  54. — The  arbitral  judgment,  duly  pro- 
nounced and  notified  to  the  attorneys  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  litigation,  shall  decide  the  controversy 
finally  and  without  appeal. 

Article  55. — The  parties  may,  however,  re- 
serve in  their  submission  the  right  to  ask  for  a 
revision  of  this  arbitral  judgment. 

In  this  case  and  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,  demand  must  be  addressed 
to  the  tribunal  that  rendered  the  judgment.  It 
can  only  be  based  upon  newly  discovered  evi- 
dence which  is  of  a  character  to  exercise  a  de- 
cisive influence  upon  the  judgment,  and  which  at 
the  time  the  hearing  was  closed  was  unknown  to 
the  tribunal  itself  and  to  the  party  which  asks 
for  a  revision  of  the  judgment.  The  revision  can 
only  be  granted  by  a  decision  of  the  tribunal  dis- 
tinctly stating  the  existence  of  newly  discovered 
evidence  of  the  character  specified  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  and  declaring  that  the  prayer  for 
revision  is  for  this  reason  granted.  The  submis- 
sion shall  determine  the  time  within  which  a  prayer 
for  a  revision  of  the  judgment  shall  be  entered. 

Article  56. — The  arbitral  judgment  is  obliga- 
tory only  upon  the  parties  who  took  part  in  the 
submission.  When  it  consists  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  convention  in  which  other  powers  than 
those  to  the  litigation  have  taken  part,  these  shall 
notify  the  other  parties  of  the  submission  upon 
which  they  have  agreed. 

Each  of  the^e  other  powers  has  the  right  to 
take  pai't  in  the  proceedings  before  the  tribunal. 
If  one  or  more  of  them  shall  avail  themselves  of 
this  right,  the  interpretation  embodied  in  the 
judgment  shall  be  equally  binding  upon  them. 

Article  57. — Each  party  to  the  controversy 
shall  bear  its  own  expense  and  an  equal  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  tribunal. 


Special  Proviso.* — Nothing  contained  in  this 
convention  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the 
United  States  of  America  to  depart  from  its  tradi- 
tional policy  of  not  intruding  upon,  interfering 
withj  or  entangling  itself  in  the  political  questions 
or  internal  administration  of  any  foreign  state; 
nor  shall  anything  contained  in  the  said  conven. 
tion  he  so  construed  as  to  require  the  relinquish- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  America  of  its  tradi- 
tional attitude  toward  purely  American  questions. 

*  AccomKMtnyiAg  the  signatures  of  the  American  dele- 
gates. 
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THE   CHICAGO   DRAINAGE  CANAL. 


BY  EDWIN  O.  JORDAN 
(Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.) 


AFTER  some  three  years  spent  in  preparatory 
estimates  and  surveys  and  seven  more  in 
the  work  of  actual  construction,  the  Chicago 
drainage  canal  is  nearing  completion  and  will 
probably  be  opened  early  in  1900.  The  channel 
is  designed  to  conduct  into  the  Illinois  River  the 
sewage  of  Chicago,  diluted  to  such  a  degree  by 
the  pure  water  of  Lake  Michigan  as  to  occasion 
no  danger  or  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Illinois  valley. 

The  construction  of  this  channel  is  the  natural 
and  legitimate  outcome  of  the  long- continued 
endeavor  to  supply  the  citizens  of  Chicago  with 
pure  drinking-water.  Since  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  city  the  extraordinary  prac- 
tice has  prevailed  of  allowing  a  portion  of  the 
city  sewage  to  flow  into  Lake  Michigan,  which 
has  been  at  once  the  recipient  of  the  city  refuse 
and  the  source  of  the  city  water  supply.  A 
large  number  of  the  city  sewers  have  for  some 
time  emptied  into  the  small  stream  known  as 
Chicago  River,  which  on  this  account  has 
achieved  an  unenviable  notoriety  of  more  than 
local  proportions.  As  long  ago  as  1865  the  un- 
easiness that  was  naturally  felt  regarding  the 
effect  of  such  conditions  upon  the  public  health 
led  to  the  use  of  a  pumping  station  at  Bridge- 
port, situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  with  the  south  branch  of  the 
Chicago  River.  This  station  was  originally  es- 
tablished simply  for  supplying  water  to  the  canal, 
but  in  the  year  mentioned  the  board  of  public 
works  made  arrangements  for  utilizing  the 
pumping  works  to  cleanse  the  river,  and  since 
that  time  the  river  water,  which  in  late  years 
has  been  practically  crude  sewage,  has  been 
more  or  less  regularly  pumped  into  the  canal. 
The  capacity  of  the  pumping  works  has  been  en- 
larged from  time  to  time  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  the  attendant  increase  of 
pollution,  and  as  an  additional  precaution  the 
intake  of  the  water  tunnels  has  been  pushed  fur- 
ther and  further  out  into  the  lake  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  the  sewage  outflow.  Both  these  means, 
however,  have  failed  to  give  more  than  a  tem- 
porary relief.  The  working  of  the  pumps  at 
Bridgeport  has  had  the  effect  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  reversing  the  flow  of  the  Chicago 
River  and  of  causing  a  sluggish  current  to  set 
away  from  the  lake.     Occasionally,  however,  the 


pumps  have  been  unable  to  cope  with  variations 
in  the  lake  levels,  and  floods  caused  by  sudden 
and  heavy  rains  have  flushed  far  out  into  the 
lake  the  unspeakable  filth  of  the  Chicago  River. 
The  results  of  this  precarious  situation  might 
have  been  and  indeed  were  foreseen.  At  times 
Chicago  has  suffered  severely  from  typhoid  fever, 
a  disease  known  to  be  caused  by  polluted  water. 
The. last  serious  epidemic  was  in  1890-91,  when 
there  were  1,997  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in 
twelve  months,  a  number  larger  than  that  occur- 
ring during  the  same  period  in  the  State  of  New 
York  with  a  population  five  times  as  great.  The 
death-rate  from  typhoid  fever  in  Chicago  in  1891 
was  seven  times  as  great  as  that  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  eleven  times  that  in  the  city  of 
London.  Since  that  year,  while  no  epidemic  of 
such  alarming  proportions  has  visited  the  city, 
the  death-rate  from  typhoid  fever  and  kindred 
diseases  has  remained  persistently  high,  and  on 
several  occasions,  especially  in  the  seasons  of 
heavy  rains  or  melting  snow,  miniature  epidemics 
have  unduly  swollen  the^  death-rate  for  a  few 
months.  It  was  primarily  to  meet  this  grave 
situation  and  to  save  human  life  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  was  undertaken. 

The  loss  of  life  from  a  disease  now  classed  as 
<<  preventable "  has,  moreover,  its  financial  as 
well  as  its  humanitarian  side.  In  1898  there 
were  636  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in  Chicago. 
The  legal  value  of  a  human  life  has  been  placed 
in  some  States  at  $5,000,  which,  considering  the 
average  age  of  the  victims  of  typhoid  fever,  is 
probably  a  low  measure  of  the  value  of  their 
lives  to  the  community,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
value  to  immediate  dependents.  These  636  deaths 
represented  at  least  6,000  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
which,  while  not  terminating  fatally,  led  to  con- 
siderable expenditure  in  the  shape  of  doctors* 
and  nurses*  bills,  medicine,  etc.,  along  with  in- 
evitable loss  of  wages  in  some  cases.  Ninety 
dollars  per  case  is  probably  a  low  estimate  of  the 
actual  loss  and  outlay. 

636  X  1^,000-13,180,000 
6,000  X        90-      540,000 


13,720,000  -4  per  cent,  interest  on 
$03,000,000. 

The  sanitary  district  of  Chicago  was  organized 
under  a  general  law  for  incorporating  sanitary 
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districts  enacted  by  the  Illinois  State  Legislature 
00  May  29,  1889.  The  trustees  of  the  district  are 
J  elected  by  popular  vote,  the  district  itself  com- 
^  prising  all  of  the  city  north  of  Eighty-seventh 
Street,  together  with  some  forty -three  square 
miles  of  Cook  County  outside  of  the  city  limits. 
The  trustees  are  authorized  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes  and,  within  limits,  to  issue  bonds  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Under  this 
iQthority  expenses  aggregating  $33,000,000  have 
been  incurred,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  canal  is  not 
likely  to  fall  much  below  $35,000,000,  or  over 
|15  per  capita  for  the  entire  population  of  the 
district. 

The  magnitude  of  the  canal  itself  is  commen- 
surate with  the  expenditure.  The  channel  proper 
extends  from  a  point  near  Bridgeport  to  Lock- 
port,  about  29  miles  to  the  southwest.  A 
portion  of  the  excavation  lies  along  the  former 
bed  of  the  Desplaines  River,  a  small  stream 
which  has  been  ejected  from  its  original  course 
tnd  made  to  flow  in  the  **  river  diversion'  chan- 
nel "  especially  constructed  for  this  purpose  at  an 
outlay  of  $1,100,000.  The  wide  fluctuations  in 
the  volume  of  the  Desplaines,  which  is  said  to 
vary  from  a  flow  scanty  enough  to  pass  through 
a  six-inch  pipe  to  a  volume  of  800,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  have  rendered  this  special  pro- 

I  vision  necessary.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
in  taking  this  channel  the  canal  simply  restores 
th«  prehistoric  water- course,  and  that  in  earlier 
geologic  times  the  great  lakes  drained  into  the 
Mississippi  by  way  of  the  Illinois  and  Desplaines 
instead  of  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

1  The  huge  controlling  works  for  regulating  the 

flow  from  the  channel  into  the  Desplaines  Valley 
are  at  Lockport.  The  controlling  works  include 
large  sluice-gates  and  a  bear- trap  dam  with  an 
opening  of  160  feet  and  an  oscillation  of  17 
feet  vertically.  The  fall  from  the  controlling 
works  to  the  upper  basin  at  Joliet,  four  miles 
below,  is  about  42  feet.  It  is  estimated  that 
even  when  the  channel  carries  only  the  mini- 
niam  quantity  of  water  required  by  law  the  falls 
will  afford  about  20,000  horse-power,  which, 
converted  into  electricity  and  conducted  to  cen- 
ters of  distribution  in  Chicago,  would  yield  over 
16,000  horse-power  at  the  sub-stations. 

The  utilization  of  this  water  power  has  aroused 
much  local  interest.  A  special  committee  of  the 
^'ivic  Federation  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 

^   object,  and  its  report  does  not  favor  leasing  the 
nter  privileges  to  private  persons.     They  have 
the  following  opinion  on  this  point : 


In  ooQclasioQ,  your  committee  is  firmly  convinced 
tW  00  disposition  of  the  water-power  should  be  made 
tt  Uie  present  time,  but  that  its  full  value,  whatever 
tliat  may  be,  shoold  be  preserved  for  the  taxpayers  of 


the  city  and  sanitary  district.  The  value  for  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  according  to  conservative  estimates  based 
upon  experience  in  other  localities  and  upon  the  opin- 
ion of  the  most  competent  electrical  engineers,  would 
amount  to  from  $30,000,000  to  $50,000,000. 

The  main  drainage  channel  is  in  part  cut 
through  solid  rock  and  in  part  through  glacial 
drift,  the  total  amount  of  excavation  involved 
being  26,261,815  cubic  yards  of  glacial  drift  and 
12,006,984  cubic  yards  of  solid  rock.  The  rock 
cuttings  are  about  160  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
with  nearly  vertical  walls.  The  excavations 
through  the  sections,  with  a  preponderance  of 
hard  material,  provide  for  a  flow  of  600,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  or  a  rate  of  flow 
suflScient  for  the  requirements  of  a  population  of 
3,000,000  people,  which  is  about  double  the 
present  population  of  the  district.  The  nar- 
rower channel  that  has  been  cut  through  the 
more  easily  handled  material  provides  for  a  flow 
of  300,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  can  easily 
be  enlarged  by  simple  methods  of  excavation  as 
the  growth  of  the  population  demands.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  canal  will  be  navigable  for  any 
craft  drawing  less  than  twenty -two  feet  of  water. 

While  the  canal  is  primarily  designed  to  carry 
off  the  waste  of  a  great  city,  the  projectors  of  the 
enterprise  have  not  been  blind  to  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  a  free  waterway  from  Chicago  to 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  estimated  that  the  expense 
of  the  excavations  and  retaining  walls  already 
provided  for  by  the  sanitary  district  constitutes 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  cost  of  such  a  ship 
channel,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  general  Govern- 
ment, which  has  done  so  much  to  improve  the 
Mississippi  River,  may  eventually  be  induced  to 
undertake  the  completion  of  the  channel  con- 
struction. Should  this  plan  ever  be  executed, 
large  steamers  will  be  able  to  make  their  way 
from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley 
will  be  greatly  stimulated  and  enlarged. 

Many  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  and  it  still  meets  with 
much  opposition.  A  problem  of  the  most  serious 
character,  and  one  upon  which  there  exists  great 
diversity  of  expert  opinion,  is  concerning  the 
effect  upon  the  lake  levels  that  will  be  produced 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  large  quantity  of  water 
that  the  canal  will  divert.  High  authorities  esti- 
mate that  the  abstraction  of  300,000  to  600,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute  will  permanently  lower 
Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie  not  less  than 
three  and  not  more  than  eight  inches,  accom- 
panying this  statement,  however,  with  the  reser- 
vation that  it  will  take  from  three  to  four  years 
for  the  full  effect  to  be  reached.  Other  engineers 
of  equal  competence  place  the  maximum  perma- 
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nent  depression  at  a  lower  figure.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  suflBcient  data  cannot  at  present  be  ob- 
tained to  demonstrate  satisfactorily  and  conclu- 
sively the  effect  of  the  contemplated  change. 
Only  the  full  operation  of  the  canal,  carefully 
watched  and  studied  for  a  series  of  years,  can  be 
expected  to  solve  the  question. 

Admitting,  however,  the  possibile  occurrence  of 
an  eight  inch  lowering,  speculation  is  rife  as  to  the 
effect  upon  navigation  likely  to  result  from  even 
a  slight  reduction  in  the  depth  of  the  lakes. 
Many  of  the  lake  harbors  and  channels  are  still 
shallow,  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
deepened  at  considerable  expense  by  the  general 
Government.  Not  a  little  anxiety  is  felt  in 
several  localities,  and  in  case  the  vast  commerce 
of  the  great  lakes  is  interfered  with  by  the 
permanent  depression  of  level,  the  national 
authorities  will  doubtless  be  asked  to  intervene. 
There  are,  moreover,  national  interests  involved 
which  add  to  the  serious  character  of  the  ques- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  confidently 
claimed  by  eminent  authorities  that  the  probable 
depression  of  level  will  work  no  injury  at  all  to 
the  lake  commerce.  It  is  urged  that  since  under 
present  conditions  fluctuations  of  several  feet  in 
the  level  do  actually  take  place  in  a  few  days, 
a  permanent  change  of  a  few  inches  would  not  be 
perceptible  to  navigation  interests.  Mr.  Lyman 
E.  Cooley,  formerly  chief  engineer  to  the  sani- 
tary district,  is  reported  as  saying  :  *  *  What 
will  three  inches  amount  to  ?  Why,  the  dredg- 
ing contractors  can  hardly  get  within  that  much 
of  specifications.  You  can't  use  a  jackplane  on 
the  bottom  of  the  lake." 

Another  question  that  has  aroused  much  spec- 
ulation is  the  possible  effect  of  the  canal  upon  the 
towns  of  the  Illinois  Valley.  Inasmuch  as  a  large 
portion  of  Chicago  sewage,  estimated  as  high  as 
80-90  per  cent.,  has  for  some  years  passed  into 
the  Illinois  River  by  way  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  the  dilution  of  the  sewage  on  the 
scale  projected  would  seem  to  promise  notliing 
but  improvement.  In  the  celebrated  report  of 
the  English  commission  on  the  pollution  of 
rivers  it  is  estimated  after  careful  examination 
that  9,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  renders 
the  sewage  of  100,000  people  inoffensive.  The 
dilution  of  20,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  required 
by  the  sanitary  district  will  unquestionably  im- 
prove visibly  the  quality  of  the  Illinois  River  and 
is  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  a  nuisance.  The 
question  of  the  use  of  the  Illinois  River  as  a 
source  of  water  supply  is,  of  course,  quite  a  dif- 
ferent one,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  town  at 
present  derives  its  water  supply  from  this  river, 
and  all  the  large  towns  along  the  bank  of  the 
stream  pour  their  own  untreated  sewage  freely 


into  it.     The  city  of  St.  Louis,  however,  objects 
strenuously  to  the  opening  of  the  canal,  on  the 
ground  that  its  own  water  supply,  which  is  drawn  * 
from  the  Mississippi  some  thirty  miles  below  the  ^ 
mouth   of  the   Illinois,  will   be  injuriously  af- 
fected.    The  distance  from  Chicago  is  so  great, 
however,  the  length  of  the  Illinois  alone  being 
over  260  miles,    and  the  problem  is  so  compU- 
cated  by  the  mingling  of  the  Illinois  water  with 
that  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  that  avail- 
able precedents  for  a  decided  opinion  are  alto- 
gether lacking.     This  being  the  case,  the  trustees 
of  the  sanitary  district  have  wisely   undertaken 
a  thoroughgoing  chemical  and   bacterial  exam, 
ination  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Illinois 
and  Mississippi  Rivers,  with  the  intention  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  investigation  with  a  similar  series 
of  analyses  made  after  the  canal  is  opened.     In 
this  way  and  in  this  way  only  can  the  questions 
raised  by  St.  Louis  be  satisfactorily  and  conclu- 
sively answered. 

Many  problems  near  at  hand  confront  the 
sanitary  district.  The  effect  of  the  canal  upon 
the  navigation  interests  of  the  Chicago  River, 
perhaps  the  most  important  navigable  river  of  its 
length  on  the  globe,  is  by  some  viewed  with  ap- 
prehension. The  river  is  narrow,  tortuous,  and 
beset  by  obstructions  in  the  shape  of  bridges  and 
piers  of  masonry,  and  the  quickening  of  the  cur- 
rent that  will  result  from  the  inrush  of  lake 
water  when  the  canal  is  opened  will,  it  is  feared, 
render  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous,  if  not 
impossible. 

Regarding  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
operation  of  the  canal  upon  the  Chicago  water 
supply  there  can  be  no  question.  It  may  be 
taken  as  axiomatic  that  the  larger  the  amount  of 
sewage  kept  out  of  a  water  supply  the  less 
typhoid  fever  there  will  be  in  the  commxinity 
served  by  that  supply. 

Whether  or  not  one  holds  the  opinion  that  the 
construction  of  a  canal  was  the  most  suitable 
and  economical  solution  of  Chicago's  problem  of 
water  supply  and  sewage  disposal — and  even  at 
this  late  date  there  are  not  lacking  friendly  crit- 
ics of  the  whole  undertaking — there  can  be  no 
question  that  in  view  of  the  advanced  sta^e  of 
the  enterprise  justice  demands  that  a  fair  trial 
be  given  it.  If  it  should  be  found  on  impartial 
inquiry  after  the  canal  is  put  in  operation  that 
danger,  inconvenience,  and  loss  are  resulting  to 
other  communities,  ways  must  be  found  to  rem- 
edy these  difficulties.  Attempts,  however,  to  I 
prevent  the  opening  of  the  canal  reveal  a  mis- 
conception of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in- 
volved as  well  as  of  the  intricate  character  of  the 
questions  at  issue  and  of  the  uncertainty  that 
shrouds  many  of  the  points  in  dispute. 
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AT  a  time  when  two  great  industrial  and  com- 
mercial armies  are  concentrating  under  the 
form  of  combinations,  or  trusts,  on  one  hand, 
and  into  trades  unions  on  the  other,  it  is  more 
than  ever  important,  in  order  to  gauge  our  soci- 
ological progress,  to  note  the  degree  of  success 
attained  in  efforts  which  have  been  made  for 
genuine  co-operation. 

Political  economists  and  others  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  present  century  have  recprded  the 
attempts,  the  successes,  and  often  the  failures  of 
cooperative  movements ;  and  one  of  the  latest 
and  most  interesting  books  which  refer  to  the 
subject  points  out,  with  conspicuous  clearness, 
that  cooperation  as  generally  understood  has  not 
been  entirely  successful. 

Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  his  **  Outline  of 
Practical  Sociology,"  discusses  the  subject  terse- 
ly and  leaves  little  doubt  that  cooperative  pro- 
duction has  thus  far  been  a  failure.  This  is 
owing  primarily  to  the  worker's  being  obliged  to 
wait  indefinitely  for  the  rewards  of  his  labor — 
in  other  words,  to  the  absence  of  the  capitalist, 
who,  as  business  is  usually  conducted,  supplies 
the  ready  funds  with  which  to  promptly  meet  the 
wage  account,  to  pay  for  raw  material,  rent,  etc. 
Cooperative  distribution,  however,  has  been  spo- 
radically successful,  and  it  is  easy  to  recall  Eng- 
lish cooperative  stores,  and  lik«  ventures  in  this 
country  which  have  not  met  with  the  prosperity 
which  has  attended  similar  enterprises  abroad. 
Cooperative  distribution,  as  is  well  known,  is  the 
distribution  of  goods  by  organizations  the  mem- 
bers of  which  expect  to  participate  in  the  profits. 
A  fault  of  the  system,  as  has  often  been  pointed 
out,  is  that  it  does  not  eliminate  the  evil  of  com- 
petition, except  to  those  in  immediate  interest ; 
and,  as  Colonel  Wright  says,  is  therefore  **  only  a 
half  measure  as  a  remedy  for  defective  distri- 
bution," lacking  successful  **  cooperative  produc- 
tion." This  form  of  cooperation,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  named,  has  not  made  much  im- 
pression, in  part  owing  to  a  lack  of  good  busi- 
ness management  and  often  because  consumers 
prefer  to  pay  a  little  more  in  order  to  be  relieved 
of  the  task  of  being  their  own  grocerymen,  their 
own  dry  goods  merchants,  and  the  like.  It  is 
also  pointed  out  that  cooperative  distribution,  in 
order  to  be  complete,  should  include  cooperative 
production  and,  of  course,  profit-sharing,  which 


is  a  form  of  cooperative  distribution  itself,  the 
latter  serving  to  increase  the  rewards  of  both 
capital  and  labor  and  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of 
all  in  interest. 

There  is,  however,  more  notably  in  the  United 
States  than  elsewhere,  a  highly  successful  form 
of  cooperative  insurance,  more  p)articularly  that 
conducted  by  the  so-called  mutual  beneficiary 
secret  fraternities.  This  form  of  protection  of 
the  families  of  members  of  these  organizations 
constitutes  cooperation  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word ;  and  while  many  of  the  students  of 
this  sociological  phenomenon  are  aware  of  it,  the 
general  public  has  been  slow  to  appreciate  the 
extent  of  the  movement,  the  nature  of  its  origin, 
its  evolution,  and  the  en9rmou8  proportions  which 
it  assumes  to-day. 

There  are  nearly  200  mutual,  beneficiary  in- 
surance organizations,  conducted  on  what  is 
called  the  <*  lodge  system,"  surrounded  by  the 
attractions  found  in  the  mysticism,  real  or  im- 
aginary, which  hedges  about  a  secret  society. 
It  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  these  attrac- 
tions constitute  one  of  the  strongest  features  of 
such  organizations,  in  that  they  form  the  steel 
wire  within  the  rope  of  brotherhood  which  tends 
to  hold  the  membership  in  line  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional drawbacks,  disappointment  in  or  failure  of 
a  particular  system  of  insurance  employed.  For 
this  reason  the  secret  fraternal  beneficiary  insur- 
ance society,  when  conducted  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully, is  sometimes  stronger  than  the  open 
mutual  assessment  insurance  society — that  which 
does  not  employ  the  lodge  system. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  declare  that  the  mu- 
tual beneficiary  secret  society,  an  organization 
of  native  inspiration  and  growth,  has  finally 
demonstrated  the  success  and  desirability  of  any 
particular  system  of  paying  life  insurance  by  as- 
sessments, so  as  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  case  and  have  enough  left  over  for  the  actual 
cost  of  collecting  and  disbursing  assessments. 
The  rise  and  development  of  these  fraternities 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  to  the  student  of  the  subject  something  in 
relation  to  their  origin  and  evolution,  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  societies  themselves,  their  per- 
sonnel and  function,  together  with  the  degree  of 
success  which  has  been  attained,  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest. 
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In  considering  the  subject  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  that  so-called  straight  old -line  life 
insurance  itself  has  been  a  matter  of  experiment 
and  gradual  growth  ;  that  mortality  tables  and 
other  records  upon  which  such  companies  have 
based  their  risks  required  years  to  compile  ;  and 
that  discontinuances  and  failures  incident  to  the 
development  of  the  few  enormously  successful 
life  insurance  companies  and  more  than  forty 
prosperous  smaller  companies  make  up  a  long 
and  gloomy  list. 

In  a  recently  published  work  entitled  *  *  Facts 
for  Fraternalists "  (published  by  the  Fraternal 
Monitor,  Rochester,  N.  Y.)  there  are  given  the 
names  of  775  old -line  life  insurance  companies 
which,  as  stated,  have  disappeared  and  left  no 
sign — this  out  of  a  total  of  822  such  companies 
recorded.  The  significance  of  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  frequent  mortality  among  mutual 
beneficiary  secret  societies  has  often  been  made 
the  subject  of  special  criticism. 

It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  germ  of  American  in- 
surance brotherhoods  is  discovered  in  the  trans- 
planted English  friendly  societies,  of  which  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters,  and  the  United  Ancient 
Order  of  Druids  are  the  most  important.  The 
first  named  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  eighty  years  ago,  the  Druids  sixty -five 
years  ago,  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters 
was  finally  placed  here  thirty -five  years  ago.  All 
of  them  are  secret  organizations,  and  by  means 
of  assessments  or  lodge  funds  otherwise  acquired 
pay  sick  and  disability  benefits  to  members.  All 
of  them  have  imitators  in  this  country,  and  shortly 
after  the  Civil  War  there  were  formed  one  or 
more  non- secret  beneficiary  or  purely  cooperative 
assessment  insurance  societies,  although  only  a 
few  of  them  lived  more  than  a  year  or  two. 

It  was  in  1868  that  John  Gordon  Upchurch,  a 
Freemason,  founded  at  Meadville,  Pa. ,  the  An- 
cient Order  of  United  Workmen,  a  secret  ben- 
eficiary society  designed  to  pay  stipulated  sums 
to  the  surviving  relatives  of  members  at  the 
deaths  of  the  latter  by  means  of  assessments 
paid  by  surviving  members.  Mr.  Upchurch  had 
also  been  a  member  of  what  was  known  as  the 
League  of  Friendship,  Supreme  Mechanical  Or- 
der of  the  Sun,  presumably  a  similar  organiza- 
tion, but  which  for  some  reason  had  failed  to 
give  satisfaction  to  himself  and  others.  The 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  remains  to- 
day practically  the  parent  of  all  similar  secret 
societies,  of  which  there  are  perhaps  200,  and 
more  than  one- half  of  which  may  be  character- 
ized as  fairly  successful.  The  membership  of 
these  organizations   and  the  aggregate  amount 


of  insurance  which  they  may  be  said  to  have 
obligated  themselves  to  pay  reach  astonishingly 
large  totals,  fairly  dividing  interest  with  corre- 
spending  aggregates  obtained  from  the  records  ^ 
of  old -line,  or  so-called  regular,  life  insurance 
companies. 

In  a  published  list  of  89  legal  reserve  life  in- 
surance companies  reported  as  having  failed  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  7  of  them  went  down  between 
1849  and  1860,  with  assets  amounting  to  $7,892- 
000,  of  which  one  company  alone  (the  Knick- 
erbocker Life  of  New  York  City)  accounted  for 
$7,232,000  of  the  assets  in  question,  six  of  these 
companies  evidently  being  small  concerns.  In 
the  following  decade— that  in  which  thj  Civil 
War  took  place — there  were  reported  14  similar 
failures,  with  assets  of  $2,882,000,  and  between 
1870  and  1880,  a  period  which  produced  a 
panic  and  five  years  of  depression  in  business, 
there  were  64  reported  failures  of  legal  reserve 
life  insurance  companies,  with  assets  amounting 
to  $87,498,000.  It  was  evidently  in  the  708 
that  many  legal  reserve  life  insurance  compa- 
nies found  out  their  own  weaknesses,  for  be- 
tween 1880  and  1890  only  1  such  failure  is 
given  in  the  list  reported  in  *  *  Facts  for  Fra- 
ternalists,''  while  in  the  first  half  of  the  present 
decade  only  3  are  announced,  with  $2,748,000 
of  assets.  In  all,  during  the  forty- five  years  89 
legal  reserve  old-line  life  insurance  failures  are 
reported,  with  assets  amounting  to  $10 1,026, 933, 
of  which,  as  noted,  64,  with  assets  of  $87,498,- 
000,  took  place  between  1870  and  1880,  and 
nearly  one -sixth  as  many  during  or  immediately 
following  the  Civil  War. 

It  is  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  which  at- 
tributes the  incentive  for  the  formation  of  mu- 
tual beneficiary  assessment  insurance  societies, 
whether  secret  or  not,  to  the  extraordinary  mor- 
tality among  the  legal  reserve  old-line  insurance 
companies  during  the  fifteen  years  following  the 
Civil  War,  for  that  is  the  period  during  which 
were  born  the  leading  fraternal  assessment  ben- 
efit orders  from  which  have  sprung,  directly  or 
indirectly,  nearly  all  which  have  since  been  or- 
ganized. 

Of  the  first  five  societies  given  in  the  following 
list  (those  organized  between  1868  and  1879), 
the  second,  the  Independent  Order  of  Mechanics, 
was  in  all  probability  the  offspring  of  the  several 
secret  or  open  benefit  societies  which,  with  sug- 
gestions from  Freemasons  and  Odd  Fellows,  gave 
birth  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  % 
St.  Patrick's  Alliance  and  the  Catholic  Benevo- 
lent Union  were  originally  friendly  societies,  pay- 
ing sick  benefits  and  the  like,  but  soon  after  or- 
ganized beneficiary  or  insurance  departments. 
A  similar  story  may  be  told  of  the  Order  of  the 
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Star  of  Bethlehem,  and  from  this  beginning 
has  been  constructed  tbe  chain  of  organizations 
which  have  furnished  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  opportunities  for  cooperative  insurance  which 
have  followed.  During  the  70s,  the  period  in 
which  there  were  64  reported  failures  of  legal 
reserve  old -line  life  insurance  companies,  with 
$87,498,000  of  approximate  assets,  29  assessment 
beneficiary  secret  societies  made  their  appearance, 
ill  offspring  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  imitators  of  that  society,  or  organi- 
zations inspired  or  stimulated  by  the  successes  of 
the  latter.  Some  of  them  at  the  start  were 
friendly  societies  paying  sick  benefits  only  or 
snms  due  on  account  of  disabilities,  either  by  as- 
sessments or  from  dues  ;  but  all  of  the  29  re- 
ferred to,  tbe  names  of  which  are  given  in  the 
foUowini^  list,  sooner  or  later  became  assessment 
insure.. ce  organizations.  .The  leading  ones  men- 
tiontU,  those  which  have  secured  large  member- 
ships and  which  have  attracted  general  attention, 
those  which  have  given  rise  to  similar  organiza- 
tions, directly  or  otherwise,  or  those  which  have 
been  more  than  usually  successful,  in  addition 
to  those  named,  are  the  Knights  of  Honor,  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  the  Royal  Ar- 
canum, the  American  Legion  of  Honor,  the  Order 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  Order 
of  Chosen  Friends. 

FORMED  OR  BECAME    MUTUAL    BENEFICIARY    ORDERS 
BETWEEN    1868    AND    1879. 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

Independent  Order  of  Mechanics. 

St.  Patrick's  Alliance  of  America. 

Order  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Irish  Catholic  Benevolent  Union. 

Knights  of  the  Mystic  Chain. 

Artisans  Order  of  Mutual  Protection. 

Knights  of  Birmingham. 

Knights  of  Honor. 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle. 

Independent  Order  of  Foresters. 

United  Order  of  the  Crolden  Cross. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor. 

Knights  of  Pythias  (Endowment  Rank). 

Royal  Arcanum. 

Shield  of  Honor. 

Catholic  Knights  of  America. 

Independent  Order  Sons  of  Benjamin. 

American  Legion  of  Honor. 

Improved  Order  of  Heptasophs. 

Knights  of  the  Maccabees. 

Order  of  Mutual  Protection. 

Order  of  Scottish  Clans. 

Royal  Templars  of  Temperance. 

Knights  of  St.  John  and  Malta. 

Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Association. 

Home  Circle. 

Iowa  Legion  of  Honor. 

Knights  ot  tbe  Golden  Rule. 

Order  of  Chosen  Friends. 


Order  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Order  of  Sparta. 

United  Order  of  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Massachusetts  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters. 

Between  1880  and  1890  there  were  recorded 
the  births  of  36  similar  organizations,  a  whole- 
some evidence  of  the  force  of  the  momentum  in 
this  direction  due  to  the  formation  of  the  34 
fraternal  beneficiary  societies  between  1868  and 
1879.     The  list  is  as  follows  : 

FORMED  BETWEEN  1880  AND  1890. 

Modem  Woodmen  of  America. 

Order  of  Heptasophs  or  S.  W.  M. 

Patriarchal  Circle  of  America. 

Golden  Star  Fraternity. 

Loyal  Knights  and  Ladies. 

National  Union. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Chain. 

Order  of  United  Friends. 

United  States  Benevolent  Fraternity. 

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion. 

Knights  of  Columbus. 

Royal  Society  of  Good  Fellows. 

National  Provident  Union. 

Royal  League. 

Catholic  Order  of  Foresters  of  Illinois. 

American  Star  Order. 

Catholic  Knights  of  Illinois. 

Fraternal  Mystic  Circle. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  the  Gk)lden  Star. 

Northwestern  Legion  of  Honor. 

Legion  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Grand  Fraternity. 

Protected  Home  Circle. 

Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  of  Michigan. 

Independent  Order  of  Chosen  Friends. 

New  England  Order  of  Protection. 

Improved  Order  of  B'nai  B*rith. 

American  Order  of  Druids. 

Order  of  Select  Friends. 

Sexennial  League. 

Empire  Knights  of  Relief. 

Knights  of  the  Globe. 

National  Aid  Association. 

Order  of  Unity. 

United  Fraternal  League. 

United  Friends  of  Michigan. 

Among  the  foregoing  organizations  which  have 
secured  relatively  the  greater  prominence,  in  all 
instances  to  the  credit  of  the  societies  in  ques- 
tion, are  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  the 
National  Union,  Catholic  Knights  of  Columbus, 
the  National  Provident  Union,  the  Grand  Fra- 
ternity, the  Protected  Home  Circle,  the  Empire 
Knights  of  Relief,  and  the  National  Aid  Asso- 
ciation. 

If  there  remained  any  doubt  of  the  popularity 
of  this  movement,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
give  the  following  list  of  the  most  important 
societies  which  have  appeared  since  1890 — 74  in 
number.      It  does  not  include  the  names  of  ser 
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eral  of  quite  recent  date  concerning  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  probability  of  their 
achieving  a  place  in  the  world  of  fraternalism  : 

FORMED  OR  BECAME    MUTUAL    BENEFICIARY   ORDERS 
BETWEEN    1890    AND    1899. 

American  Ooild. 

Fraternal  Aid  Association. 

Knights  of  Sobriety,  Fidelity  and  Integrity. 

Independent  Order  Free  Sons  of  Judah. 

Loyal  Additional  Benefit  Association. 

National  Protective  Legion. 

United  Commercial  Travelers  of  America. 

Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Fraternal  Alliance. 

Home  Palladium. 

Modern  Knights  Fidelity  League. 

National  Protective  League. 

National  Reserve  Association. 

Canadian  Order  of  Chosen  Friends. 

Home  Forum  Benefit  Order. 

Iron  Hall  of  Baltimore  City. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 

Loyal  Mystic  Legion  of  Honor. 

Mystic  Workers  of  the  World. 

Independent  Order  Sons  of  Abrahanu 

American  Benefit  Society. 

Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  of  the  World. 

Catholic  Relief  and  BeneficiHry  Association. 

Independent  Order  of  B*nai  B'rith. 

Independent  Order  Free  Sons  of  Israel. 

Order  of  B*rith  Abraham. 

Kesher  Shel  Barzel. 

National  Fraternity. 

The  Eclectic  Assembly. 

Union  Fraternal  League. 

Workmen^s  Benefit  Association. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Azar. 

Family  Protective  Union. 

Fraternal  Aid  Association. 

Fraternities  Accident  Order. 

American  Fraternal  Insurance  Union. 

Independent  Order  of  American  Israelites. 

Order  of  Pendo. 

Royal  Tribe  of  Joseph. 

Tribe  of  Ben  Hur. 

United  Order  of  Foresters. 

Ancient  Order  of  the  Pyramids. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Columbia 

Knights  of  the  Loyal  Guard. 

Supreme  Court  of  Honor. 

Columbus  League. 

Fraternal  Union  of  America. 

Imperial  Mystic  Legion. 

Order  of  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem. 

Order  of  the  Iroquois. 

Royal  Highlanders. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  Protection. 

The  International  Congress. 

The  Royal  Circle. 

Order  of  Columbus. 

Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen. 

Columbian  League. 

Fraternal  Brotherhood  of  the  World. 

Fraternal  Tribunes. 


Modem  Brotherhood  of  America. 

Mutual  Protective  League. 

New  Era  Association. 

Order  of  Americus. 

Prudent  Patricians  of  Pompeii. 

United  Moderns. 

Business  and  Fraternal  Association. 

Continental  Mutual  Benefit  Society. 

Fraternal  Army  of  America. 

Knights  of  Aurora  of  the  World. 

Pioneer  Reserve  Association. 

The  Pathfinder. 

Western  Knights  Protective  Asociation. 

Yeomen  of  America. 

Ancient  Order  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Among  these  societies,  those  which  have  come 
most  rapidly  to  the  front  for  one  or  more  of  the 
reasons  already  specified  are  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  the  Independent  Order  of  B'nai 
B'rith  (which  was  organized  prior  to  18o'>  and 
was  originally  a  friendly  society,  but  waioh 
adopted  the  assessment  beneficiary  scheme  in 
1893),  the  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur,  the  United  Order 
of  Foresters,  and  the  Order  of  the  Iroquois. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  system  of  assess- 
ment insurance  originally  adopted  should  be  crude, 
and  such  was  indeed  the  case,  as  is  shown  by  its 
including  the  payment  of  $2,000  insurance  at  the 
death  of  a  member  by  means  of  a  uniform  assess- 
ment of  $1  per  capita.  But  the  experience  of 
the  earlier,  larger,  and  better  fraternal  bene- 
ficiary secret  organizations — the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen,  the  Royal  Arcanum,  Knights 
of  Honor,  American  Legion  of  Honor,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Foresters,  and  others — was 
such  as  to  make  plain  the  necessity  for  a  system 
of  assessments  which  should  take  cognizance  of 
increasing  age  of  members,  whence  arose  the  so- 
called  step -rate  assessment.  In  this  the  rate, 
instead  of  remaining  uniform  during  the  life 
of  a  member,  increases  gradually  by  periods  of 
years.  From  this,  however,  the  more  pro- 
gressive of  the  fraternal  orders  have  graduated 
into  a  system  by  which  assessments  are  graded 
according  to  age  at  joining,  and  it  is  in  this 
group  that  we  find  classified  76  out  of  87  of  the 
more  important  among  them. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  progress  of  evolution 
in  determining  the  more  eflBcient  method  of  con- 
ducting organizations  of  this  character  has  not 
ended,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  two  of  the 
more  prominent  societies  have  gone  still  further 
and  are  making  assessments  which  increase  an- 
nually, according  to  the  age  of  the  member. 
BotL  the  Knights  of  Honor  and  the  National 
Union  employ  this  method  of  accumulating  sums 
due  surviving  relatives  of  deceased  members,  and 
the  organizations  named  represent  to  that  extent 
the  degree  to  which  these  societies  have  progressed 
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in  solTmg  the  problem  how  to  insure  the  lives  of 
members  successfully  during  a  prolonged  period  of 
years  with  only  a  minimum  of  cost  for  collecting 

*  and  distributing  assessments.  Whether  others, 
among  which  are  many  quite  as  successful  as 
those  just  named,  will  imitate  this  example,  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  for  it  would  not  be  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  the  system  of  insurance  employed  by  76 
out  of  87  of  these  societies  has  reached  perfection. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  best  types  among 
the  fraternal  orders  confine  themselves  to  paying 
death  benefits,  although  there  are  many  (and  a 
number  of  them  are  among  the  strongest  of  the 
organizations  referred  to)  which  furnish  partial, 
total,  or  permanent  disability  benefits,  in  some 
instances  a  funeral,  a  burial  plot,  and  a  monu- 
ment benefit  ;  benefits  designed  to  cover  accidents 
and  which  will  apply  only  in  case  of  extreme  old 
age  ;  a  medical  attendance  benefit,  and,  in  the  in- 
stance of  secret  labor  organizations  which  have 
mutual  beneficiary  features,  a  strike  benefit,  col- 
lected and  distributed,  of  course,  practically  as 
similar  funds  are  handled  by  straight-out  trades 
anions.  Most  of  these  miscellaneous  benefits 
have  been  or  are  paid  by  English  and  other 
friendly  societies,  and.  the  adoption  of  such 
features  by  the  modem  American  fraternal 
order  is  a  recognition  to  that  extent  of  the  de- 
sirable characteristics  of  such  organizations  as 
the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Foresters,  the  Druids, 
their  contemporaries  and  imitators. 

Just  as  the  old-line  legal  reserve  life  insurance 
policy  of  forty  years  ago  has  evoluted  from  an 
aluiost  entirely  one-sided  contract  in  favor  of  the 
companies  into  something  very  like  a  bond  of  the 
company,  payable  either  at  a  specific  date  during 
the  life  of  the  holder  or  at  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter, convertible,  and  having  a  surrender  value  for 
each  year  of  its  existence,  so  the  fraternal  orders 
have  attempted  to  attract  patrons,  or  rather  mem- 
bers, by  the  special  or  particular  benefits  named. 

While  it  may  be  humorously  suggestive  to 
point  out  that  one  of  the  most  popular  Western 
fraternal  orders  is  that  which  announces  that  it 
will  erect  a  hundred -dollar  monument  at  the 
grave  of  each  of  its  deceased  members,  its  ex- 
traordinary rapid  annual  increase  of  membership, 
for  this  and  other  reasons,  attests  to  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  plan  by  which,  in  part,  it  has 
attracted  new  blood. 

The  fraternal  orders  have  also  hedged  them- 
selves about  with  restrictions  calculated  to  main- 

♦  tan  a  low  death-rate,  precisely  after  tne  manner 
'>{  the  more  carefully  managed  old-line  life  insur- 
Mce  companies,  by  confining  their  field  of  opera- 
^on  and  the  solicitation  for  new  members  to  the 
more  healthful  localities  and  to  the  country 
districts,  and  also  by  prohibiting  membership  to 


those  who  follow  certain  extra  hazardous  or  even 
hazardous  occupations. 

A  second  variety  of  mutual  assessment  bene- 
ficiary secret  societies  is  found  among  those 
having  the  short-term  or  endowment  feature, 
those  which  have  sought  or  are  seeking  to  build 
up  mutual  life  insurance  on  the  tontine  plan — 
those  which  agree  to  pay  back  to  surviving  mem- 
bers who  shall  have  made  certain  payments,  etc. , 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  total  amount 
of  the  assessments  they  have  paid  in,  and  in 
some  instances  with  interest  added  thereto. 
Relatively  few  of  the  older  short-term  societies 
have  survived.  One  of  the  best  known  is  the 
Sexennial  League,  organized  in  1888  **to  en- 
able all  persistent  members  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  save  small  sums  periodically,  which, 
merging  in  a  common  fund,  would  produce  large 
increase  from  safe  investments,  the  benefit  to  be 
shared  by  the  persistent  members  in  proportion 
to  the  certificates  held  by  them."  The  feature 
of  this  organization  is  the  termination  of  mem- 
bership at  the  end  of  six  years,  the  plan  con- 
tern  plating  each  member,  at  the  end  of  the 
sexennial  period,  rejoining,  in  order  to  continue 
to  reap  the  harvests  of  maintained  member- 
ship. It  requires  no  special  discernment  to  per- 
ceive that  the  success  of  this  society  is  de- 
pendent on  lapses  of  a  proportion  of  its  members. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  are 
evidently  aware  of  this,  as  shown  by  the  use  of 
the  expression  *^ persistent  members.'* 

Some  idea  of  the  financial  importance  of  the 
operations  of  the  leading  fraternaJ  orders  not  in 
the  latter  class  may  be  gained  from  a  reference 
to  their  transactions  in  recent  years.  Twelve 
out  of  106  which  furnish  death  benefits  by  means 
of  mutual  assessments  included  two- thirds  of  the 
membership  of  all  of  them  for  the  calendar  year 
1897.     Their  names  are  as  follows  : 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

Knights  of  the  Maccabees. 

Royal  Arcanum. 

Independent  Order  of  Foresters. 

Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Knights  of  Honor. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor. 

Catholic  Order  of  Foresters. 

Knights  of  Pythias  (Endowment  Rank). 

National  Union. 

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion. 

That  first  named  has  a  present  membership  far 
in  excess  of  350,000,  while  the  Catholic  Benevo- 
lent Legion,  twelfth  in  order,  possesses  probably 
more  than  50,000  members. 

The  largest  annual  increase  in  insurance  written 
by  fraternal  orders  in  1898  may  or  may  not  have 
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been  by  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
totals  for  which  have  not  been  obtained.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Workmen  had 
more  new  business  in  1898  than  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  with  two- thirds  as  large 
a  membership,  the  latter  reporting  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  <*  insurance  written,"  of  death 
certificates  issued,  aggregating  nearly  $32, 500,- 
000,  or  about  5  per  cent,  of  its  total  of  death- 
benefit  certificates  outstanding  on  December 
31,  1898.  The  next  largest  increase  was  by  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  $6,000,000.  This 
society  is  the  sixth  largest  of  its  kind,  and  its 
gain  in  the  amount  of  death  certificates  issued  in 
1898  was  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  its  certificates 
outstanding.  The  next  largest  gain  was  $4,400,- 
000,  by  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  less  than 
3  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  death  cer- 
tificates. Relatively  the  largest  increase,  how- 
ever, is  that  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  of 
the  World,  a  society  which  probably  had  few  in 
excess  of  30,000  members  a  year  ago,  but  which 
issued  $7,000,000  worth  of  death  certificates  in 
1898  in  excess  of  the  like  total  in  1897,  a  gain  of 
fully  25  per  cent,  over  the  total  on  December  31, 
1897. 

The  total  increase  in  the  amount  of  certificates 
of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  in  force  on 
December  31,  1898,  as  compared  with  one  year 
before,  shows  a  gain  of  $120,000,000,  other 
conspicuous  increases  being  as  follows  :  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  nearly  $34,000,000  ;  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Foresters,  nearly  $24,000,000  ; 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  $19,000,000  ;  the 
Modem  Brotherhood  of  America,  more  than 
$9,000,000  ;  Home  Forum  Benefit  Order,  a  like 
sum;  Tribe  of  Ben  Hur,  $5,000,000;  Catholic 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Endowment  Rank 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  each  about  $4,500,- 
000  ;  New  England  Order  of  Protection,  $3,800,  - 
000  ;  the  Fraternal  Union  of  America  and  the 
Canadian  Order  of  Foresters,  each  about  $3,500,- 
000  ;  and — a  signal  tribute  to  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  women's  mutual  assessment  bene- 
ficiary societies — Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  of  the 
World,  $11,500,000. 

Of  the  4 1  societies  in  the  list  from  which  these 
data  are  taken  (organizations  having  each  a  total 
face  value  of  certificates  in  force  of  $10,000,000 
or  more),  three-fourths  of  them  report  increases 
in  the  expenses  of  management  during  1898,  a 
natural  result,  one  which  follows  inevitably  upon 
an  increase  in  membership.  The  only  gains  of 
this  character  which  call  for  particular  notice  are 
in  the  instance  of  the  Fraternal  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, where  the  expense  doubled  within  a  year  ; 
the  Free  Sons  of  Israel,  where  it  more  than 
trebled  ;  the   Independent   Order  of  Foresters, 


where  the  gain  was  more  than  45  per  cent. ;  the 
Brotherhood  of  America,  where  the  expense  of 
management  in  1898  was  three  times  that  of  the 
year  before  :  the  Royal  Arcanum,  with  an  in-  P- 
crease  of  nearly  one-fifth  ;  and,  last,  but  literally 
not  least,  an  augmented  disbursement  for  cost  of 
management  on  the  part  of  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America  of  about  39  per  cent.  The 
enormously  rapid  growth  in  membership  will 
account  for  a  large  proportion  of  this.  The  in- 
crease in  the  annual  cost  of  management  of  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  is,  hqwever,  only  a  little 
more  than  6  per  cent. 

This  suggests  a  calculation  of  the  expenses  of 
management  per  capita.  Among  the  six  organ- 
izations the  annual  expenses  of  management  of 
each  of  which  were  $100,000  or  more  in  1897,  the 
lowest  rate  per  capita  was  in  the  Royal  Arcanum. 
62  cents  ;  the  next  lowest  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America,  87  cents  ;  after  which  came  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  the  annual  outlay  for 
management  of  which  was  94  cents  per  capita  ; 
for  the  Knights  of  Honor,  $1.23  ;  and  for  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  which  owns  a 
magnificent  building  in  Toronto  and  is  presided 
over,  at  a  large  salary,  by  Oronhyatekha,  M.D., 
the  per-capita  cost  of  management  two  years  ago 
was,  as  appears,  $1.56,  or  $195,650  expense  for 
management  with  a  total  membership  (1897)  of 
about  125.000.  The  average  cost  of  manage- 
ment per  capita  in  27  leading  fraternities  analyzed 
was  about  $1.65  in  1897,  compared  with  a  per- 
capita  cost  of  $1.48  about  fifteen  years  before, 
when  those  societies  averaged  about  three  years 
of  age. 

In  30  societies  the  records  of  which  are  ana- 
lyzed in  the  *' Cyclopaedia  of  Fraternities,'*  the 
rate  of  mortality  during  the  third  year  of  exist- 
ence of  each  averaged  4. 10  per  1,000,  while  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1897  (an  average  of  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years  afterward)  the  death- 
rate  was  9.5  per  1,000. 

It  is  of  particular  interest,  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing  statement,  to  note  that  the  aver- 
age cost  of  $1,000  insurance,  or  benefits,  in  28  of 
these  societies  in  the  third  year  of  their  existence 
was  $5.04,  while  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years 
later,  in  1897,  the  average  cost  was  $9.22  per 
$1,000  insurance.  In  these  exhibits  one  finds 
the  death-rate  more  than  doubled  and  the  cost  of 
insurance  per  $1,000  almost  doubled  within  the 
average  period  named,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease in  membership  during  that  time.  This  ^ 
may  perhaps  form  the  basis  of  the  movement 
which  has  shown  itself  favoring  fraternal  orders 
providing  for  reserve  funds,  in  which  they  prac- 
tically follow  old -line  life  insurance  companies. 

The  rapid  growth. of  membership  in  fraternal 
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orders  since  1870  has  attracted  attention  and 
brought  out  severe  criticism  from  State  examiners 
and  from  representatives  of  old -line  life  companies. 

*  This  has  not  been  uniformly  the  case,  for  the 
fraternal  or  cooperative  society  has  also  found 
defenders  among  the  class  referred  to.  The 
most  serious  criticism  is  based  on  the  lack 
of  legislative  provision  for  governing  their  in- 
corporation and  organization  and  for  providing 
proper  State  supervision.  The  writer  is  aware 
that  State  supervision  of  the  fraternal  orders  has 
met  with  violent  opposition.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  existence  of  bonded  treasurers,  even  in 
an  organization  in  which  only  one  assessment 
may  be  kept  on  hand  with  which  to  meet  a  death 
benefit,  yet  inasmuch  as  that  one  assessment  may 
amount  to  a  pcreat  many  thousands  of  dollars  and 
that  legal  reserves  are  now  beginning  to  be  pro- 
vided, the  institution  becomes  more  than  ever  of 
a  fiduciary  character,  and  as  it  is  generally  man- 
aged by  a  very  few  oflBcials,  a  requirement  that 
the  State  Banking  or  the  Insurance  Department 
should  supervise  it  would  seem  to  be  only  in  the 
line  of  reasonable  precaution  and  propriety. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  one  of 
the  more  prosperous  of  these  societies,  finds  no 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Ca- 
nadian and  British  laws  governing  such  bodies, 
and  would  probably  be  willing  to  meet  like  re- 
quirements on  this  side  of  the  line.  A  similar 
■rgumant  should  hold  true  with  respect  to  all 
the  fraternal  ordei*s. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  recent 
years,  a  successful  old- line  life  insurance  com- 
pany— for  that  matter,  any  successful  insurance 
company — must  present  three  features :  First, 
it  must  have  an  attractive  plan  ;  second,  the 
payments  of  premiums  must  be  so  arranged  as 
not  to  increase  from  year  to  year,  which  has 
not  been  the  experience  of  assessment  insurance 
societies,  fraternal  and  otherwise,  after  having 
passed  the  period  of  youth  ;  third,  tlie  contract 
between  the  insured  and  insurer  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  convertible  and  possess  a  sur- 
render value — that  is,  the  insured  must  have  the 
privilege  of  retiring  at  almost  any  time  with 
sonjething  more  than  the  recollection  that  he  had 
been  insured  while  he  had  kept  up  the  payment 
of  premiums. 

The  mere  statement  of  the  foregoing  shows 
clearly  some  of  the  broadest  differences  between 
ihe   fraternal   order  and  the  old -line  insurance 

^  method.  It  may  be  granted,  for  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  old-line  insurance  companies  and 
the  fraternal  orders  both  have  attractive  plans. 
It  is  easily  within  the  power  of  the  old-line  com- 
panies to  arrange  the  payments  of  premiums  so 
lliit  they  will  not  increase  from  year  to  year. 


and  this  they  have  done.  The  experience  in 
such  companies  is  that  lapses  of  policies  de- 
crease very  rapidly  after  four  years,  while  in  the 
fraternal  orders  it  has  been  shown  that  lapses 
tend  to  increase  in  time,  in  part  because  of 
changed  circumstances  of  the  insured  or  dissatis- 
faction on  some  personal  ground,  but  more  often 
because  of  increasing  rates  of  assessments.  The 
question,  then,  arises.  What  does  the  assessment 
insurance  company  possess  which  offsets  this  un- 
favorable feature  ? 

The  open  assessment  company — that  is,  the 
mere  business  arrangement  between  a  certain 
number  of  thousand  people  to  assess  themselves 
to  pay  death  benefits — often  has  little  to  offer, 
because  interest  in  the  organization  may  hang 
solely  upon  its  ability  to  keep  down  the  rate 
of  assessments  and  to  meet  its  obligations 
promptly.  Not  so  with  fraternal  orders,  which 
are  veritable  social  centers,  secret  fraternities 
and  sisterhoods,  and  about  which  hang  the  ele- 
ments of  permanence  and  strength  over  and  above 
all  question  of  life  insurance.  A  secret  bond  of 
brotherhood,  with  all  that  the  words  imply,  which 
in  addition  thereto  proposes  to  confer  certain 
benefits  upon  surviving  relatives  of  deceased 
members,  may  with  safety  call  upon  its  members 
for  sacrifices  to  meet  the  obligations  it  has  as- 
sumed, in  many  instances  where  the  demand  is 
such  as  would  immediately  disrupt  an  ordinary 
open  mutual  assessment  society.  Here,  then,  is- 
the  steel  wire  referred  to  which  runs  through  the- 
rope  of  brotherhood  insurance,  which  has  held 
and  promises  to  maintam  fraternal  orders  in  spite^ 
of  the  d. Acuities  attending  an  effort  to  solve  the- 
problem  of  mutual  insurance. 

Does  any  one  for  a  moment  suppose  that  a. 
purely  business  association  of,  we  will  say,  40,- 
000  men  who  have  combined  to  assess  them- 
selves, for  instance,  on  an  average  $2  apiece 
at  the  death  of  a  member  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing insurance  to  surviving  relatives,  would  be 
able  to  hold  itself  together  if,  on  finding  the 
system  faulty,  a  few  representatives  appointed 
with  power  promulgated  a  plan  by  which  all  its 
assessments  were  promptly  doubled?  In  all 
probability  hardly  more  than  one  or  two  such 
open  assessment  companies  could,  under  such 
circumstances,  prevent  sudden  disintegration. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  Royal  Arcanum,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  prominent  fraternal  orders, 
has  succeeded  in  doing  within  the  past  year. 
In  no  other  society  of  this  sort  is  the  character  of 
the  membersliip  higher,  socially  or  otherwise,  or 
has  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  brotherly  love  beea 
more  strongly  developed.  No  other  leading^ 
fraternal  onler  which  has  had  to  radically  re- 
organize  its   plan  of   assessment — and    most  of 
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them  have  had  to  do  it — has  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing it  with  so  little  fnction  and  so  im- 
material a  loss  of  membership  as  has  the  Royal 
Arcanum. 

A  prominent  official  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  said  in  his  address  before  the 
National  Insurance  Convention  at  Milwaukee  on 
September  14,  1898  :  ^*  It  is  quite  possible  for 
...  a  fraternal  society  to  combine  death-loss  as- 
sessments with  other  elements  of  their  constitu- 
tion in  so  small  a  proportion  that  the  dissatisfac- 
tion over  assessments  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
cohesive  power  of  the  other  features  of  the 
society."  He  adds  that  **  those  fraternal  orders 
which  furnish  something  desirable  in  addition  to 
insurance — fraternity,  a  club,  and  social  reunions 
— may  struggle  along  with  even  a  moderately  im- 
perfect system  of  assessments  and  so  accomplish 
th^ir  purposes  in  some  degree. 

Here,  then,  we  find,  working  side  by  side,  two 
great  influences  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  family.  Each  is  striving  to 
iwid  to  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness  by  pro- 
viding for  the  surviving  relatives  of  members  of 
fraternal  orders  or  of  policy  holders  in  regular 
life  insurance  companies.  The  claim  of  the  more 
argumentative  members  of  some  of  the  former 
organizations  has  been  that  the  cost  of  insurance 
in  the  old-line  companies  is  proportionately  too 
high,  and  for  proof  a  finger  is  pointed  to  the 
enormous  surpluses  which  have  been  rolled  up 
by  the  New  York,  the  Equitable,  and  the  Mutual 
Life.  In  the  meanwhile  each  type  of  insurance 
society,  the  cooperative  and  that  which  really  is 
not — the  fraternal  order  and  the  old- line  com- 
pany— has  been  improving,  strengthening,  and 
developing  its  system.  Probably  neither  claims 
to  have  reached  perfection,  although  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  policy  in  an  old-line 
life  company  of  high  standing  because  of  the  se- 
curity and  permanence  of  the  contract. 

But  true  it  is  that  without  the  fraternal  order 
and  its  cooperative  system  of  insurance,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands,  'in  the  event  of  their  own 
deaths,  would  be  unable  to  protect  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  them. 

Here  it  i^  that  the  fraternal  order  is  seen  to  be 
doing  an  enormous  work  for  good  and  for  hap- 
piness which  the  old -line  companies  have  not 
been  and  are  not  able  to  perform.  The  mere 
statement  that  there  were  nearly  2,600,000  mem- 
bers of  fraternal  orders  on  December  31,  1898, 
compared  with  2,166,274  policies  in  force  in  old- 


line  life  companies  reported  to  the  New  York 
State  Insurance  Department,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  relative  social  importance  of  the  two  sys- 
tems. On  the  date  named  there  was  about 
$5,700,000,000  worth  of  old -line  life  insurance 
in  force  in  the  United  States,  compared  with 
$3,400,000,000  worth  of  benefit  certificates  in 
force  issued  by  fraternal  orders.  It  only  re- 
mains to  be  added,  to  show  clearly  the  point 
of  view  of  the  friends  of  cooperative  life  insur- 
ance, that  the  total  expense  of  management  of 
life  insurance  companies  in  1898  was  $71,898,- 
501,  while  the  corresponding  item  with  reference 
to  fraternal  orders  was  $3,580,380.  Thus  we 
find  two-thirds  of  the  life  insurance  business  of 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  al)out  46  old-line  life 
companies  and  about  one -third  conducted  on  a 
cooperative  basis  by  fewer  than  200  fraternal 
orders.  With  one -third  of  the  business  the  fra- 
ternal orders  are  carrying  on  their  work  of  pro- 
viding benefits  for  surviving  relatives  of  deceased 
members  at  one-twentieth  of  the  expense  for  cost 
of  management  reported  by  the  old- line  com- 
panies, a  little  less  than  5  per  cent,  as  much. 
This  they  have  been  doing  with  varying  success, 
considerably  more  than  less,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  the  movement  has  always  been  one 
of  progress.  That  they  will  so  continue,  that 
the  system  will  be  still  further  perfected,  and 
that  they  will  remain  the  source  of  life  insuranc© 
or  death  benefits  at  a  low  cost  per  capita  and 
per  $1,000  of  insurance,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  doubt. 

As  a  cooperative  movement  their  success  has 
fairly  run  away  from  the  efforts  at  cooperative 
production  and  distribution.  Were  it  not  for 
the  extraordinarily  large  number  of  fraternal 
orders  which  have  appeared  during  the  past  eight 
or  nine  years,  one  might  hope  for  consolidation 
rather  than  multiplication  ;  but,  as  some  one 
has  said,  the  desire  for  medals,  brass  buttons, 
gold  lace,  and  for  office  and  power  continues 
as  strong  with  some  people  as  it  does  with 
others.  Thus  we  frequently  observe  that  when  a 
fraternal  order  becomes  large  and  powerful  and 
develops  rival  candidates  for  office,  a  new  order 
is  promptly  started,  with  high  sounding  titles, 
another  ritual,  with  more  grips  and  passwords 
and  a  ceremony  of  initiation  which  betrays  the 
handiwork  of  those  who  have  belonged  to  some 
of  the  older  orders  or  who  have  delved  deep  into 
the  descriptions  of  some  of  the  so-called  ancient 
mysteries. 


THE  VITAL  QUESTION   OF   PURE  FOOD 


RY  HARRY  B.   MASON,  Ph.G. 


THE  army-beef  imbroglio  surely  served  one 
good  purpose.  It  focused  public  attention 
upon  the  vital  necessity  of  pure  food  and  stimu- 
Jtted  legislation  prohibiting  and  controlling  adul- 
teration and  sophistication.  Within  a  few  weeks 
pure-food  laws  were  passed  by  the  Legislatures 
of  Illinois,  Washington,  Indiana,  California,  and 
South  Dakota,  and  in  other  States  special  laws  of 
a  narrow  scope — such  as  the  New  York  measures 
prohibiting  the  adulteration  of  fruit  juices  and 
compelling  the  honest  branding  of  renovated 
butter — were  placed  on  the  statute-books.  And 
in  all  of  these  States  where  new  laws  are  in  force, 
as  well  as  in  several  of  the  others  where  sim- 
ilar laws  have  been  existent  for  some  time,  the 
indications  are  that  the  respective  measures  will 
be  vigorously  enforced,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  any  class  of  manufacturers  or  dis- 
tributors. 

The  surprising  extent  to  which  our  commonest 
foods  and  drinks  are  adulterated  and  counterfeit- 
ed, and  the  crying  necessity  for  both  State  and 
national  legislation  which  will  control  and  check 
the  evil,   have  been  well  proved  by  the  results 
of  the  senatorial  investigation  which  was  made 
in  ('hicago  last  spring.     Before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, appointed  just  prior  to  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  and  headed  by  Senator  Mason,  sev- 
eral prominent  chemists,  food  manufacturers,  and 
others   gave   testimony.     Dr.    Wiley,    who   has 
been  chief  chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington    for  many  years,  asserted 
that  nearly  every  kind  of  food  upon  the  market 
is,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  adulterated,  mis- 
branded,  or  otherwise  rendered  harmful  or  fraud- 
ulent.    More  Vermont  maple  sugar  is  made  every 
year  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  from  cheap  yellow  sugar 
flavored  with  vegetable  extracts  than  can  be  pro- 
duced from  all  the  maple  trees  in  the  whole  State 
of   Vermont  I     Currant    jelly   is   manufactured 
from   the  cores  and  parings  of  apples  utilized 
after  they  have  been  evaporated  ;  glucose,  sugar, 
»  vegetable  acid,  and  some  coloring  and  flavor- 
lofj  matter  complete  the  delicacy  !     Nearly  all  of 
^  '*pure  olive  oil**  imported  to  this  country 
&  a  cotton- seed  oil  made  in  the  Southern  States, 
■ttt  abroad,  and  there  refined  and  returned  to  us 
»ihe  pure  product  of  the  Mediterranean  olive  I 
Dr.  Wiley,  Professor  Mitchell,  of  the  Wiscon- 
Bn  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  and  others  told 
Imjw  the  public  purse  is  defrauded  and  the  public 


health  damaged  by  butter  from  which  the  milk 
fats  have  been  taken  and  vegetable  and  animal 
fats  added  ;  how  coffee  has  often  been  found  to 
consist  mainly  of  molasses  and  flour  molded  into 
berries  ;  how  fully  70  per  cent,  of  beer  is  made 
without  malt  ;  how  the  color  of  tea  leaves,  of 
pickles,  and  of  certain  vegetables  and  canned 
gpods  is  made  with  copper  salts  and  the  like  ; 
how  condensed  milk  is  made  from  milk  which 
has  been  skimmed  and  effectually  ridden  of 
nearly  all  of  its  nutritious  material  ;  how  spices 
are  fiot  spices  ;  how  sardines  are  not  sardines  ; 
how  fifteen -year-old  whisky  can  be  made  in  fif- 
teen minutes  ;  and  how  communion  wine  is 
usually  nothing  but  a  weak  solution  of  salicylic 
acid  flavored  with  unfermented  grape  juice.  'Tis 
a  wise  man  who  knows  what  he  eats  and  drinks 
in  this  day  of  scientific  resource  and  economic 
progress  ! 

Later  on  in  the  Chicago  investigation  it  was 
declared  by  several  witnesses,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  chemists  of  experience  in  the  analysis 
of  food  products,  that  <*  antiseptics  and  preserva- 
tives of  various  kinds  are  used  indiscriminately 
to  defraud  and  to  deceive,'*  and  that  **  these  are 
nearly  always  harmful  and  sometimes  positively 
dangerous."  Butchers  use  preserving  fluids  on 
choice  scraps  of  meat  which  they  lay  aside  for 
transformation  into  the  delicacy  known  as  **  Ham- 
burger steak.'*  Milk  and  butter  are  preserved 
with  ^'freezine,*'  which  is  nothing  more  than 
a  solution  of  formaldehyde.  Fruits  and  fruit 
products  are  preserved  with  salicylic  acid  ;  ba- 
con, sausage,  and  other  animal  products  with 
boric  acid. 

It  was  disclosed  also  that  this  country  had 
long  been  a  **  dumping-ground  "  for  all  sorts  of 
adulterated  and  inferior  food  products  sent  here 
from  abroad.  Manufacturers  in  Germany,  Brazil, 
and  other  countries  are  continually  sending  to 
the  United  States  foodstuffs  which  they  are  for- 
bidden by  law  to  sell  in  their  own  countries. 
The  popular  brand  of  German  coffee  known  as 
^*  Black  Jack,"  for  instance,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mixture  of  dead  and  green  berries  wholly 
unfit  for  consumption. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Connecticut  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  tallies  well  with  and 
corroborates  this  testimony.  Of  63  samples  of 
fruit  jelly  examined  during  the  past  year,  43 
were  found   adulterated   and   spurious  ;    of   49 
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samples  of  jams  and  marmalades  examined,  46 
were  found  adulterated  and  spurious  ;  1 1  out  of 
45  samples  of  coffee  were  mixed  with  roasted 
peas,  chicory,  wheat,  and  other  foreign  sub- 
stances ;  sausages  and  oysters  were  found  to  be 
preserved  with  boric'  acid  ;  and  of  574  samples 
of  spices  examined  during  the  last  three  years, 
41^  per  cent,  were  adulterated,  admixed,  or 
spurious. 

Why  this  surprising  prevalence  of  adulterated 
and  counterfeited  foods  in  the  United  States  ? 
Simply  because  the  law  imposes  no  restrictions, 
or  at  least  none  worthy  of  mention.  With  the 
exception  of  regulations  concerning  the  quality 
of  flour,  butter,  and  cheese,  the  United  States 
statutes  contain  nothing  to  prevent  the  unre- 
stricted admixture  of  all  sorts  of  foreign  ingre- 
dients in  the  foods  which  are  our  daily  nourish- 
ment ;  and  previous  to  last  spring  there  Jiad 
been  effective  State  laws  in  only  a  few  instances. 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  possibly  also 
Connecticut  and  Wisconsin,  have  done  what  they 
could  to  prevent  the  evil,  but  nothing  of  any 
moment  has  been  done  elsewhere.  Pure  food 
and  drug  laws,  more  or  less  broad  in  scope,  are 
on  the  statute-books  of  perhaps  fifteen  States, 
but,  except  in  the  several  States  mentioned  above, 
these  laws  have  either  not  been  properly  enforced 
or  else  they  have  not  been  suflBciently  drastic  in 
character.  This  neglect  of  the  public  health  has 
enabled  manufacturers  of  foods  and  drinks  to  go 
to  almost  unlimited  lengths  in  the  adulteration  and 
cheapening  of  their  products,  regardless  alike  of 
the  public  purse  and  the  public  health.  Their 
greed  has  had  no  check  ;  their  dishonesty  has 
received  no  punishment.  They  have  flourished 
and  grown  fat  at  the  expense  of  the  people  who 
have  consumed  their  inferior,  counterfeited,  and 
harmful  products.  This  is  no  indifferent  matter  : 
it  is  further  reaching  in  its  effects  than  a  cursory 
thought  indicates.  Reflection  must  convince 
any  thoughtful  man  that  the  prevalent  consump- 
tion of  inferior  and  harmful  foods  by  a  people 
must  result  in  the  physical  and  moral  deterio- 
ration of  that  people. 

If  any  foodstuff  is  sold  under  deceit  in  Eng- 
land the  manufacturer  or  the  dealer,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  promptly  fined  upon  conviction.  If 
the  product  is  sold  by  the  dealer  in  the  original 
package,  or  is  bought  and  sold  by  him  under  the 
manufacturer's  written  declaration  of  purity,  the 
manufacturer  is  regarded  as  the  sinner ;  other- 
wise the  dealer  himself  is  considered  the  culprit. 
There  is  no  arbitrary  standard  of  purity  to  which 
any  product  must  conform  ;  every  product  must 
be  what  it  pretends  to  be  ;  if  it  is  sold  as  **  pure 
olive  oil "  it  must  be  pure  olive  oil ;  if  it  mas- 
querades as  butter  it  must  be  butter.     Every 


product  must  be  of  *  *  the  nature,  substance,  and 
quality  '*  indicated  by  its  label  or  asked  for,  di 
rectly  or  impliedly,  by  the  purchaser.  To  make 
this  law  effective  every  township  and  borough  % 
has  its  <* public  analyst,"  who  examines  sus- 
pected samples  of  foodstuffs  submitted  to  him, 
and  who,  I  believe,  has  power  voluntarily  to  se- 
cure samples  from  time  to  time,  subject  them 
to  analysis,  and  cause  the  prosecution  of  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  when  the  law  has  been  found 
violated  ;  and  the  testimony  of  this  public  an- 
alyst IS  alone  sufficient  to  convict  the  defendant. 

What  is   the   result?     The  adulteration  and 
misbranding  of  foodstuffs  in  England  is  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  extent  of  the  evil  in 
the  United  States.     Of  211  samples  of  foods  re- 
cently examined   in    Halifax    Borough,    7   were 
found  to  be  adulterated  ;  of  152  samples  recently 
examined  in  Bristol,  1 1  were  found  adulterated ; 
of   35   samples  recently  examined  in   Hertford- 
shire, 2  were  found  adulterated.     All  of  these 
samples  were  under  suspicion  ;  all  of  them  were 
suspected  of  adulteration  before  they  were  ex- 
amined.     The   percentage   of   adulteration   was 
therefore  greater  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
products  been  selected  indiscriminately,  whether 
under  suspicion  or  not.     But  of  these  398  sam- 
ples of  suspected  products,  only  30  (or   13  per 
cent.)  were  found  fraudulent.     Compare  this  13 
per  cent,  of  adulteration  found  in  suspected  food- 
stuffs in  England  with  the  45  per  cent,  of  adulter- 
ation found  in  Connecticut  in  foods  which,  though 
of  the  kind  most  often  adulterated,  wei*e  indis- 
criminately gathered  for  examination  I     And  the 
Connecticut  results  are  representative  of  the  re- 
sults which  have  followed  examinations  made  in 
other  States.    The  great  disparity  in  these  figures 
proves  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  adulter- 
ated foodstuffs  are  many  times  more  numerous 
in  this  country  than  in  England,  a  condition  for 
which,  very  clearly,  we  may  thank  our  almost 
entire  lack  of  legislation  and  prosecution. 

It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  over- 
whelming amount  of  adulteration  practiced  in 
this  country  is  not  deleterious  to  health,  but  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  it — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  indiscriminate  use  of  antiseptics 
like  formaldehyde  and  salicylic  acid — is  deleteri- 
ous, as  clinical  experiment  has  demonstrated 
and  as  several  of  the  eminent  chemists  testified 
before  the  senatorial  committee.  For  the  same 
reason  that  salicylic  acid  is  useful  in  the  preser- 
vation of  food  it  is  harmful  in  the  digestion  of  |p 
food.  In  either  case  it  prevents  the  breaking 
down  or  transformation  of  food  into  other  sub- 
stances, and  digestion  is  this  and  nothing  more. 
Salicylic  acid  hindei's  and  prevents  fermentation  ; 
it  completely  arrests  the  conversion  of  starch  int© 
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grape  sugar  by  diastase  and  the  pancreatic  ex- 
tracts ;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  is  inimical  to 
^  the  process  of  digestion  and  can  only  prove 
*='  harmful  when  present  in  foods  in  any  appreciable 
amount.  Its  use  as  a  preservative  is  absolutely 
prohibited  in  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
in  all  of  the  South  American  states  which  have 
pure -food  laws.  Formaldehyde,  another  anti- 
septic which  is  now  used  quite  largely,  as  the 
senatorial  investigation  has  shown,  not  only  in- 
hibits digestion  in  quite  the  same  degree  as 
salicylic  acid,  but  is  an  irritating  and  hardening 
agent  which  can  scarcely  avoid  proving  harmful 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  In- 
deed, no  one  knows  how  much  our  national  ten- 
dency to  indigestion  and  to  troubles  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  kidneys,  and  nervous  system  may  be 
due  to  the  ingestion  of  foods  which  have  been 
preserved  with  salicylic  acid,  formaldehyde,  and 
other  powerful  antiseptics.    . 

Certain  prominent  chemists  and  physicians  as- 
sert that  small  quantities  of  these  preservatives 
are  harmless,  but  this  is  in  turn  vehemently  re- 
futed by  others  who  are  equally  prominent.  It 
is  quite  probable,  however,  that  sufficiently  small 
percentages  of  some  of  them,  particularly  boric 
acid,  are  harmless.  If  so,  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  substances  in  these  amounts  would  be  unnec- 
essary ;  moreover,  it  would  be  unwise  in  some 
instances,  for  preservatives  which  are  harmless 
liave  usually  an  indisputable  power*  for  good. 
But  until  these  safe  amounts  have  been  deter- 
mined it  is  unsafe  to  tolerate  the  use  of  the  sub- 
stances in  any  amounts  (except,  possibly,  boric 
acid),  particularly  since  they  are  used  so  carelessly 
and  so  ignorantly  and  since  there  is  so  much 
evidence  of  the  harmfulness  of  their  action. 
The  determination  of  these  safe  percentages,  as 
well  as  other  moot  points,  might  very  properly 
be  undertaken  by  the  Government.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  agriculture  in  England 
has  recently  taken  a  step  which  might  well  be 
taken  in  this  country.  He  has  appointed  a 
^<  committee  on  food  preservatives.'*  This  com- 
mittee of  experts  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
carrying  on  an  exhaustive  and  determinative 
seri^  of  experiments  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  wholesomeness  of  food  is  in  any  way  affected 
by  the  use  of  preservatives,  and  whether  the  use 
of  small  amounts  of  these  can  be  safely  admitted. 
The  experiments  will,  of  course,  include  the  ad- 
ministration of  preserved  products  to  living 
t  beings  in  order  to  determine  their  effect  upon 
health  and  digestion. 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  however,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  that  so  far  as  health  is  concerned  the 
great  majority  of  adulteration  is  not  harmful. 
But  where  it  is  not  harmful   to  the  consumer's 


health  it  is  to  his  pocket-book.  Currant  jelly 
made  from  apple  cores  and  olive  oil  made  from 
cotton  seed  are  perhaps  no  more  prociuctive  of 
systemic  disturbance  than  the  articles  for  which 
they  are  dishonestly  substituted,  but  they  are 
deleterious  to  the  purse  of  the  poor  man  who 
pays  for  and  thinks  he  is  getting  the  pure  articles. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  gainsaid  that  a  na- 
tional pure- food  law  and  the  creation  of  a  national 
department  charged  with  its  enforcement  have 
become  imperatively  necessary.  It  may  be  urged 
against  a  national  pure-food  law  that  it  would  be 
limited  in  its  scope  ;  that  it  could  only  regulate 
interstate  traffic  in  adulterated  and  misbranded 
products.  But  it  is  just  this  and  no  more  that 
is  required  of  a  national  pure-food  law  ;  without 
this,  indeed,  the  State  laws  are  practically  worth- 
less. For  a  State  law,  however  perfect,  can 
cjntrol  the  conditions  within  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion only.  It  cannot  reach  the  unscrupulous 
manufacturer  of  another  State  who  sends  his 
products  across  the  border.  And  because  a 
manufacturer  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  the  in- 
fractions which  he  commits  in  another  State  than 
his  own.  he  is  enabled  to  send  broadcast  his 
adulterated  and  counterfeit  foodstuffs  so  long  as 
he  takes  care  that  none  of  them  stay  in  the  State 
in  which  they  are  manufactured  and  sold.  The 
States  in  which  the  products  are  distributed  to 
the  consumer  are  thus  compelled  either  to  let  the 
evil  go  on  unchecked  or  else  to  arrest  and  pun- 
ish their  own  citizens  for  frauds  which  are  per- 
petrated in  another  jurisdiction. 

Of  course  a  national  law  alone  cannot  control 
adulteration.  Unless  each  State  has  its  own  law, 
the  manufacturer  can  continue  to  practice  adul- 
teration within  the  State  where  his  business  is 
conducted.  The  national  law  cannot  reach  him 
until  he  sends  his  products  across  the  border. 
State  laws,  then,  are  also  necessary.  But  there 
are  cheerful  indications  that  these  will  be  se- 
cured before  many  years  in  the  States  where 
there  are  none  at  present.  The  National  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Congress,  which  was  organized 
in  1898  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  preparing  to 
recommend  for  adoption  by  the  several  Legisla- 
tures a  uniform  law  after  the  manner  in  which 
the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  Legislation  has  recommended  and  se- 
cured the  passage  of  a  uniform  negotiable  in- 
struments law  in  several  important  States  with- 
in the  last  two  years.  But  meanwhile  several 
States,  gratifying  to  say,  are  themselves  taking 
the  matter  up  without  waiting  to  be  asked,  as 
was  shown  at  the  outset  of  this  article. 

This  National  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Congress 
has  considered  also  the  question  of  a  national 
law.      Indeed,  this  was  its  primary  purpose.     At 
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its  first  meeting,  held  during  the  March  of  1898, 
it  sanctioned  the  Brosius  pure-food  bill,  then 
before  Congress,  after  recommending  and  secur- 
ing* several  amendments  to  that  measure.  The 
bill  failed  of  passage  in  1898,  mainly  because  of 
the  absorbing  interest  of  the  war-revenue  bill 
and  other  measures  of  paramount  importance. 
It  was  reintroduced  in  the  last  Congress  and 
would  probably  have  been  made  law  except  that, 
like  the  previous  year,  the  closing  weeks  of  this 
session  afforded  too  little  time  even  for  consid- 
eration of  national  and  international  matters  of 
great  import.  Congress  evidently  realized  the 
importance  of  the  pure- food  question,  however, 
for  its  upper  house  appointed  the  committee 
herein  mentioned  to  investigate  food  products 
and  to  report  its  findings  at  the  next  session. 

This  committee  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
great  necessity  of  a  national  law,  and  will  prob- 
ably recommend  the  passage  of  one  by  the  present 
Congress.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  in 
detail  what  this  law  should  be  nor  how  the  de- 
partment charged  with  its  execution  should  be 
organized.  These  things  can  safely  be  left  to 
those  who  have  them  now  under  consideration 
and  who  have  had  experience  which   prepares 


them  properly  for  the  task.  But  in  a  general 
way  it  may  be  said  that  a  national  law  should  at 
least  be  made  to  cover  these  four  points  : 

1.  Make  absolutely  prohibitory  the  use  of  anti-      ( 
septics,  preservatives,  and  adulterants  which  are 
deleterious  to  health,  or  in  case  some  of  these  are 
harmless  in  small  quantities,  specify  the  maxi- 
mum percentages  which  may  be  allowed  of  them. 

2.  Make  necessary  the  honest  and  proper 
branding  of  all  counterfeited  and  sophisticated 
products  which  are  not  deleterious  to  health,  so 
that  the  man  who  wants  and  pays  for  pure  olive 
oil  and  pure  butter  shall  not  be  given  cotton -seed 
oil  and  oleomargarine  instead,  and  the  man  who 
wants  the  substitutes  can  buy  them  intentionally 
and  not  be  deluded  into  paying  for  pure  products 
which  he  does  not  get. 

3.  Make  provisions  for  the  frequent  examina- 
tion of  products  and  the  effective  punishment  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers  who  violate  the  pix)hi- 
bitions  and  requirements. 

4.  Make  impossible  the  acts  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers who  export  to  the  United  States  in- 
ferior, adulterated,  and  misbranded  foods  which 
they  are  forbidden  by  law  to  sell  in  their  own 
countries. 
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NOW  that  the  rush  to  the  northland  Eldorado 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  one  may  contem- 
plate with  sober  vision  its  promises  and  their 
fulfillment.  Who  has  profited  ?  Who  has  lost  ? 
How  much  gold  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
ground  ?  How  much  has  gone  into  it  ?  And 
finally,  what  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this 
great  shifting  of  energy,  this  intense  concentra- 
tion of  capital  and  labor  upon  one  of  the  hitherto 
unexploited  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  ? 

In  1897,  between  the  middle  of  July  and  the 
first  of  September,  fully  25,000  argonauts  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  Yukon  country.  Of  these 
the  great  majority  failed,  being  turned  back  at 
the  head  of  the  Lynn  Canal  by  the  obstacles 
of  the  Chilcoot  and  White  Passes,  and  at  St. 
Michaels  by  the  early  advent  of  winter  and  the 
consequent  closing  of  navigation  on  the  Yukon. 
The  spring  of  1898  found  100,000  more  on  the 
various  trails  leading  to  the  Klondike,  chief 
among  which  were  Skaguay  and  Dyea,  the 
Stickeen  route,  beginning  at  Fort  Wrangell,  the 
**all-Canadian "  route  via  Edmonton,  and  the 
all- water  route  by  way  of  Bering  Sea.     To  all 


of  these  had  been  iterated  and  reiterated  the 
warning  of  the  old-timers  :  Don't  dream  of  ven- 
turing north  with  less  than  $600.  The  more  the 
better.  One  thousand  dollars  will  be  none  too 
much. 

A  few  bold  spirits  were  not  to  be  deterred  by 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  possess  the  required 
amount,  but  in  the  main  $600  was,  if  anything, 
under  the  average  sum  buckled  about  each  pil- 
grim's waist.  But  taking  $600  as  a  fair  estimate 
of  individual  expense,  for  125,000  men  it  makes 
an  outlay  of  $75,000,000.  Now,  it  is  unim- 
portant whether  all  or  none  of  them  reached  the 
goal — these  $75,000,000  were  expended  in  the 
attempt.  The  railroads,  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion companies,  and  the  outfitting  cities  of  Puget 
Sound  received  probably  $35,000,000  ;  the  re- 
mainder was  dropped  on  the  trail.  The  majority 
of  those  who  succeeded  in  getting  through  had  ^ 
barely  the  $10  necessary  for  a  miner's  license  ;  a 
few  were  able  to  pay  the  $15  required  for  the 
recording  of  the  first  claim  they  staked  ;  many 
were  penniless. 

Since  the   transportation  and  outfitting  com- 
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*>-  OOLD-ROCKINO  "  ON  SKOOKUM  HILL. 

panies  ceitainly  profited,  the  question  arises : 
Did  the  Yukon  district  return  to  the  gold-seekers 
the  equivalent  of  what  they  spent  in  getting 
there  ?  This  may  be  decided  by  a  brief  review 
of  the  gold  discoveries  which  have  been  made. 
In  the  fall  of  1896  the  first  news  of  MacCor- 
mack*8  strike  went  down  the  Yukon  and  across 
the  border  to  the  established  Alaskan  mining 
camps  of  Forty  Mile  and  Circle  City.  A  stam- 
pede resulted  and  the  Eldorado,  Bonanza,  and 
Hunker  Creeks  were  staked.  That  winter  the 
news  crept  out  to  **salt  water"  and  civilization. 
But  no  excitement  was  created,  no  rush  precipi- 
tated.    The  world  proper  took  no  notice  of  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1897  a  stampede  from  the 
three  creeks  mentioned  went  over  the  divide 
back  of  Eldorado  and  staked  Dominion  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  Indian  River.  At  this  very 
moment  the  first  gold 
shipments  were  reaching 
the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
first  seeds  of  the  gold  rush 
being  sown  by  the  news- 
papers. During  this  pe- 
riod and  the  early  fall  Sul- 
phur, Bear,  and  Gold  Run 
Creeks  were  being  staked 
in  a  desultory  fashion — as 
of  course  were  many 
others  which  have  since 
proved  worthless.  Re- 
^rdless  of  glowing  reports 
and  the  ubiquitous  **  wild- 
cats," and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  small 
number  of  bench  claims, 
there  have  been  no  more 
paying  creeks  discovered 
in  the  Klondike.  A  nd  this 
most  be    noted    and    em- 


phasized :  All  the  paying  creeks  above  named 
were  located  before  the  people  arrived  who  were 
hurrying  in  from  the  outside. 

It  is  thus  clearly  demonstrated  that  those  who 
participated  in  the  fall  rush  of  1897  and  in  the 
spring  rush  of  1898  were  shut  out  from  the  only 
creeks  which  would  even  pay  expenses.  But, 
the  stay-at-home  at  once  exclaims,  were  there 
not  other  ways  of  playing  even  ?  How  about 
the  benches  and  the  *'  lays  "  ? 

Let  the  **  benches"  be  first  considered.  A 
bench  claim  is  a  hillside  claim  as  distinguished 
from  a  creek  claim.  The  Skookum  bench  strike 
was  made  prior  to  the  influx  from  the  outside, 
and  subsequent  to  it  came  the  discovery  of  the 
French  Hill  and  Gold  Hill  benches,  situated  be- 
tween Skookum  and  Eldorado.  These  last  two 
are  the  only  strikes  in  which  the  newcomers 
could  have  taken  part.  But  at  this  point  two 
factors  arise  limiting  their  participation.  In  the 
first  place,  not  more  than  a  score  of  French  Hill 
and  Gold  Hill  bench  claims  are  rich,  and  not  one 
will  turn  out  more  than  $100,000.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  these  benches  were  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  old  workings,  where  the  old-timers  were 
on  the  ground,  not  five  minlites*  walk  away.  If 
the  newcomers  succeeded  in  possessing  one  claim 
out  of  each  twenty  staked  they  did  well ;  and 
since  not  one  claim  in  twenty  developed  pay  dirt, 
the  amount  of  dust  taken  out  by  the  newcomers 
is  practically  nil. 

Now  as  to  the  ^  *  lays. "  In  the  winter  of  1896 
the  lay  men  did  well.  But  at  that  time  condi- 
tions were  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
following  winter.  The  importance  of  the  Klon- 
dike strike  was  not  appreciated,  the  value  of  the 
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gold  in  the  gravel  problematical,  grub  was  scarce, 
and  the  demand  greatly  in  excess  of  the  labor 
supply.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  easy 
for  men  to  obtain  profitable  lays.  But  in  1897 
these  favorable  conditions  had  disappeared.  The 
owners  knew  the  true  worth  of  their  holdings, 
grub  was  plentiful,  and  the  labor  market  stocked. 
Now,  no  mine  owner  was  silly  enough  to  let  a 
lay  to  a  man  which  would  clear  that  man  $50,000, 
when  he  (the  mine  owner)  could  work  that  same 
man  on  wages  the  same  length  of  time  for  $2,000. 
However,  many  newcomers,  with  an  ignorance 
really  pathetic,  took  such  lays  as  were  offered, 
used  their  own  tools  and  **grub,"  worked  hard 
all  winter,  and  at  tlie  wash- 
up  found  they  would  have 
been  better  off  had  they 
idled  in  their  cabins.  It 
is  a  fact  that  hundreds  of 
lay  men  on  the  various 
creeks  refused  to  put  their 
winter's  dumps  through  the 
sluices.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  the  Yukon  district  re- 
turned no  equivalent  to  the 
gold- seekers  who  expended 
175,000,000. 

It  is  an  old  miner's  max- 
im that  two  dollars  go  into 
the  ground  for  each  dollar 
that  comes  out.  This  the 
Klondike  has  not  failed  to 
exemplify,  and  a  startling 
balance-sheet  may  be  struck 
between  the  cost  of  effort 
and  the  value  of  the  re- 
ward. On  the  one  side  le- 
gitimate effort  alone  must  be  considered  ;  on 
the  other  the  actual  gold  taken  from  the  earth. 

Scores  of  new  transportation  and  trading  com- 
panies, formed  during  the  excitement  with  an 
enterprise  only  equaled  by  their  ignorance,  lost 
in  wrecked  river  and  ocean-going  craft  and  in 
collapse  several"  millions  of  dollars.  The  men  in 
the  country  before  the  rush — the  mine  owners, 
middlemen,  and  prospectors — between  their  ex- 
penses and  their  labor  form  an  important  item, 
as  do  also  the  expenditures  of  tlie  Canadian 
and  American  government*?.  But  disregarding 
these  items  and  many  minor  ones,  the  result  will 
still  be  sufficiently  striking.  Consider  only  the 
125,000  gold -seekers,  each  of  whom  on  an  aver- 
age, in  getting  or  in  trying  to  get  into  the  Klon- 
dike, spent  a  year  of  his  life.  In  view  of  the 
hardship  and  the  severity  of  their  toil,  $4  per 
day  per  man  would  indeed  be  a  cheap  purchase 
of  their  labor.  One  and  all,  they  would  refuse 
in  a  civilized  country  to  do  the  work  they  did  do 


at  such  a  price.  And  let  them  be  granted  65 
resting  days  in  the  twelvemonth.  Still  the  effort 
expended  by  these  125,000  men  in  the  course  of 
the  year  is  worth  in  the  aggregate  $150,000,000. 
To  this  let  there  be  added  the  $75,000,000  they 
spent  in  cash,  and  we  have  for  one  side  of  the 
balance  the  sum  of  $225,000,000 — or,  roughly, 
$220,000,000. 

The  other  side  is  easily  constructed.  The 
spring  wash-up  of  1898  was  $8,000,000;  of 
1899,  $14,000,000.  In  the  absence  of  the  full 
reports  this  latter  is  a  liberal  estimate,  allow- 
ing an  increment  of  $4,000,000  and  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  no  new  discoveries  have'  since 
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been  made.  The  figures  stand  for  themselves  : 
$220,000,000  have  been  spent  in  extracting 
$22,000,000  from  the  ground. 

Such  a  result  would  seem  pessimistic  were  not 
the  ultimate  result  capable  of  a  reasonable  an- 
ticipation. While  this  sudden  and  immense  ap- 
plication of  energy  has  proved  disastrous  to  those 
involved,  it  has  been  of  inestimable  behefit  to 
the  Yukon  country,  to  those  who  will  remain  in 
it,  and  to  those  yet  to  come. 

Perhaps  more  than  all  other  causes  combined 
the  food  shortage  has  been  the  greatest  detri- 
ment in  the  development  of  that  region.  From 
the  first  explorer  down  to  and  including  the  win- 
ter of  1897  the  land  has  Ix^en  in  a  chronic  state 
of  famine.  But  a  general  shortage  of  supplies 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  About  1874  George 
Holt  was  tlie  first  white  man  to  cross  the  coast 
range  and  the  first  man  to  penetrate  the  country 
avowedly  in  quest  of  gold.  In  1880  Edward 
Bean  headed  a  party  of  twenty -five  from  Sitka 
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to  the  Hootalinqua  River,  and  from  then  on 
small  parties  of  gold -seekers  constantly  filtered 
into  the  Yukon  Valley.  But  these  men  had  to 
depend  wholly  upon  what  provisions  they  could 
carry  in  with  them  by  the  most  primitive  meth- 
ods. Consequently  thorough  prospecting  was 
out  of  the  question,  for  they  were  always  forced 
hack  to  the  coast  through  lack  of  food.  Then 
tLe  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  in  addition  to 
maintaining  its  trading  posts  scattered  along  the 
river,  began  to  freight  in  provisions  to  sell  to 
the  miners  who  wished  to  winter  in  the  country. 
But  so  many  men  remained  that  a  food  shortage 
was  inevitable.  With  every  steamer  that  was 
added  more  men  hurried  over  the  passes  and 
wintered  ;  and  as  a  result  demand  always  in- 
creased faster  than  supply.  Every  wmter  found 
the  miners  on  the  edge  of  famine,  and  every 
spring,  with  the  promise  of  more  steamers,  moro 
men  rushed  in. 

But  henceforth  famine  will  be  only  a  tradition 
in  the  land.  The  Klondike  rusn  placed  hun- 
dreds oL  steamers  on  the  Yukon,  opened  the 
navigation  of  its  upper  reaches  and  the  lakes, 
put  tramways  around  the  unnavigable  Box  Cafion 
and  White  Horse  Rapids,  and  built  a  railroad 
from  salt  w^ater  at  Skaguay  across  the  White 
Pass  to  the  head  of  steamboat  traffic  on  Lake 
Bennett.  « 

With  the  dwindling  of  population  caused  by 
the  collapse  of  the  rush,  these  transportation  fa- 
ciUties  will  be,  if  anything,  greater  than  the 
need  of  the  country  demands.  The  excessive 
profits    will   be   cut   down   and   only    the  best- 
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liOOKINO  UP  BONANZA  CREKK  FROM  DISCOVERT  CLAIM. 


(Showing  the  flames  used  fbr  washing  out  the  gold.) 


CATTLA  rOR  THE  DAWSON  MARKET  ON  T^E  DALTON  TRAIL. 

equipped  and  most  efficient  companies  remain 
in  operation.  Conditions  will  become  normal  and 
the  Klondike  just  enter  upon  its  true  develop- 
ment. With  the  necessaries  'and  luxuries  of 
life  cheap  and  plentiful,  with  the  importation  of 
the  machinery  which  will  cheapen  many  enter- 
prises and  render  many  others  possible,  with  easy 
traveling  and  quick  communication  between  it 
and  the  world  and  between  its  parts,  the  re- 
sources of  the  Yukon  district  will  be  opened  up 
and  developed  in  a  steady,  business-like  way. 

Living  expenses  being  normal,  a  moderate 
wage  will  be  possible.  Nor  will  laborers  fail  to 
hasten  there  from  the  congested  labor  markets 
of  the  older  countries.  This,  in  turn,  will  per- 
mit the  employment  on  a  large  scale  of  much  of 
the  world's  restless  capital 
now  seeking  investment. 
On  the  White  River,  eighty 
miles  south  of  Dawson, 
great  deposits  of  copper  are 
to  be  found.  Coal,  so  es- 
sential to  the  country^s  ex- 
ploitation, has  already  been 
discovered  at  various  places 
along  the  Yukon,  from 
**  MacCormack's  Houses" 
above  the  Five  Finger  Ra- 
pids down  to  Rampart  City 
and  the  Koyukuk  in  Alaska. 
There  is  small  doubt  that 
iron  will  eventually  l^e  un- 
earthed, and  with  equal 
certamty  the  future  gold- 
mining  will  be  mainly  in 
quartz. 

As  to  the  ephemeral 
placers,  the  outlook  can- 
not be  declared  bad.  It 
is    fair   to    suppose    that 
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MB.  BRYCE  ON  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR. 
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^F  the  six  articles  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view for  December  dealing  with  the  South 
African  war  in  its  various  aspects,  the  paper  on 
tlie  historical  causes  of  the  conflict  contributed 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce  will  be  generally 
accepted  as  the  most  authoritative. 

After  a  survey  of  the  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Transvaal  Boers  from  1836  to  the 
present  day,  in  which  he  shows  that  England 
acted  wholly  without  justification  in  annexing 
the  Transvaal  in  1877,  Mr.  Bryce  declares  that 
«*  under  the  convention  of  1884,  which  fixes  the 
relation  of  Britain  and  the  South  African  Re- 
public, the  latter  had  the  most  complete  control 
of  its  internal  affairs,  and  Britain  possessed  no 
more  right  of  interfering  with  those  affairs  than 
with  the  affairs  of  Belgium  or  Portugal. " 

The  »<  suzerainty  "  claimed  for  Great  Britain, 
if  it  existed  at  all,  related  solely  to  the  power  of 
making  treaties,  and  did  not  touch  any  domestic 
matter. 

**When,  therefore,  the  British  Government 
was  appealed  to  by  the  Uitlander  British  subjects 
who  lived  in  the  Transvaal  to  secure  a  redress  of 
their  grievances,  her  title  to  address  the  Boer 
Government  and  demand  redress  depended  pri- 
marily upon  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  1884, 
any  violation  of  which  she  was  entitled  to  com- 
plain of  ;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  general  right 
which  every  state  possesses  to  interpose  on  be- 
half of  its  subjects  when  they  are  being  ill-treated 
in  any  foreign  country.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
questions  which  would  have  arisen  before  Britain 
went  to  war  for  the  sake  of  her  subjects  living 
in  the  Transvaal  would  be  these  two  : 

**  First,  were  the  grievances  of  her  subjects 
so  serious,  was  the  behavior  of  the  Transvaal 
Government  when  asked  for  redress  so  defiant  or 
80  evasive,  as  to  contribute  a  proper  casus  belli  ? 

*'  Secondly,  assuming  that  the  grievances 
(which  were  real,  but  in  my  opinion  not  so 
serious  as  has  been  frequently  allegied)  and  the 
behavior  of  the  Transvaal  did  amount  to  a  casus 
helli^  was  it  wise  for  Britain,  considering  the 
state  of  feeling  in  South  Africa  and  the  mischief 
K  to  be  expected  from  causing  permanent  disaffec- 
tion among  the  Dutch  population,  and  consider- 
ing also  the  high  probability  that  the  existing 
^Btem  of  government  in  the  Transvaal  would 
soon,  through  the  action  of  natural  causes,  break 
down  and  disappear — was  it  wise  for  her  to  de- 


clare and  prosecute  war  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment ? 

THE    REAL   CAUSE    OF   THE    WAR. 

*<  Strange  to  say,  neither  of  these  two  ques- 
tions ever  in  fact  arose.  That  which  caused  the 
war  was  the  discussion  of  another  matter  alto- 
gether, which  was  admittedly  not  a  grievance  for 
the  redress  of  which  Britain  had  any  right  to  in- 
terfere, and  which,  therefore,  could  not  possibly 
amount  to  a  casus  belli.  This  matter  was  the 
length  of  time  which  should  elapse  before  the 
new  immigrants  into  the  Transvaal  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  citizenship,  a  matter  which  was  entirely 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Transvaal  legislature. 
The  Boers  made  concessions,  but  the  British 
Government  held  these  concessions  insuflBcient. 
In  the  course  of  this  discussion  the  British  min- 
istry used  language  which  led  the  Transvaal 
people  to  believe  that  they  were  determined  to 
force  the  Boer  Government  to  comply  with  their 
demands  ;  and  they  followed  up  their  dispatches 
by  sending  troops  from  England  to  South  Africa. 
They  justified  this  action  by  pointing  out  (and 
the  event  has  shown  this  to  have  been  the  fact) 
that  the  British  garrison  in  South  Africa  was  in- 
suflBcient to  defend  the  colonies.  But  the  Boers 
very  naturally  felt  that  if  they  remained  quiet 
till  the  British  forces  had  been  raised  to  a 
strength  they  could  not  hope  to  resist,  they 
would  lose  the  only  military  advantage  they  pos- 
sessed. Accordingly,  when  they  knew  that  the 
reserves  were  being  called  out  in  England  and 
that  an  army  corps  was  to  be  sent  to  South 
Africa,  they  declared  war,  having  been  for  some 
time  previously  convinced,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  British  Government  had  resolved  to  co- 
erce them.  They  were  in  a  sore  strait,  and 
they  took  the  course  which  must  have  been  ex- 
pected from  them,  and  indeed  the  only  course 
which  brave  men  who  were  not  going  to  maka 
any  further  concessions  could  have  taken. 

**And  thus  the  question  whether  the  griev- 
ances amounted  to  a  casus  belli  never  came  up  at 
all.  The  only  casus  belli  has  been  the  conduct 
of  the  two  contending  parties  during  a  negotia- 
tion the  professed  subject  of  which  was  in  no 
sense  a  casus  belli.  Some  have  explained  this 
by  saying  that  a  conflict  was  in  fact  inevitable, 
and  that  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties  is  really, 
therefore,  a  minor  affair.  Others  hold  that  a 
conflict  might  have  been  and  ought  to  have  been 
avoided,  and  that  a  more  skillful  and  tactful  di- 
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plomacy  would  either  have  averted  it  or  have  at 
any  rate  so  managed  things  that,  when  it  came, 
it  came  after  showing  that  a  just  cause  for  war, 
according  to  the  usage  of  civilized  states,  did  in 
fact  exist.  No  one,  however,  denies  that  the 
war,  in  which  England  will,  of  course,  prevail,  is 
a  terrible  calamity  for  South  Africa  and  will  per- 
manently imbitter  the  relations  of  Dutch  and 
English  there.  To  some  of  us  it  appears  a  calam- 
ity for  England  also,  since  it  is  likely  to  alienate, 
perhaps  for  generations  to  come,  the  bulk  of  the 
white  population  in  one  of  her  most  important 
self-governing  colonies.  It  may,  indeed,  possi- 
bly mean  for  her  the  ultimate  loss  of  South 
Africa." 


A  MINING  EXPERT  ON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD. 

IN  a  recent  report  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond, 
.  the  American  engineer,  has  placed  the  value 
of  the  gold  produced  by  the  Witwatersrand  in 
1898  at  £15,141,376,  being  25^  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  total  product.  Had  there  been  no  inter- 
ruption to  raining  operations  during  1899,  Mr. 
Hammond  estimates  the  value  of  the  year's  out- 
put at  more  than  £20,000,000,  or  1100,000,000. 
This  output  comes  almost  entirely  from  a  territory 
lying  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  from 
Johannesburg,  while  V9  per  cent,  of  it  is  derived 
from  the  ** central  section,"  stretching  from 
Lanslaagte  Estate  to  Knight's,  a  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles. 

In  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  January  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Going  summarizes  Mr.  Hammond's 
views  relative  to  the  bearings  of  the  present  war 
on  the  mines  and  mining  conditions,  as  obtained 
from  him  in  an  interview. 

WHAT   WILL    BE    DONE    WITH    THE   MINIS  ? 

The  question  now  of  pressing  importance  is, 
What  will  be  the  immediate  fate  of  the  mines 
and  the  vast  mechanical  installations  clustered 
about  them  ?  Will  they  be  destroyed  ?  Will 
they  be  seized  and  worked  in  the  interest  of  the 
Boers,  or  will  they  merely  lie  idle  and  suffer  only 
the  damage  due  to  neglect  ?  While  Mr.  Hammond 
does  not  feel  able  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  these 
questions,  he  does  not  believe  that  any  destruc- 
tion of  equipmen.tcould  receive  official  sanction. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  contrary  to  the  generally 
received  opinion,  the  ownership  of  the  mines  is 
vested  chiefly  on  the  continent.  British  inter- 
ests are  a  minority  only,  the  majority  of  the 
shares  being  held  in  Germany,  France,  and  other 
European  countries.  Even  should  the  Geneva 
convention  exercise  but  little  influence  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Transvaal  officials,  the  large  neu 
tral  interests  involved  would   deter  the  heads  of 


the  government  from  directing  or  sanctioning 
any  wrecking  of  property  or  plant.  Whether  or 
not  the  recklessness  and  lawlessness  of  the  lower  * 
elements  of  the  community  could  be  restrained  ^ 
is  quite  another  matter.  The  young  Boer  parti- 
sans are  hardly  likely  to  weigh  very  accurately 
proportionate  ownership  or  the  after  consequences 
of  wreaking  their  bitter  feelings  on  the  nearest 
tangible  object  identified,  in  their  minds,  with 
their  enemies.  No  great  confidence  can  be  felt, 
therefore,  that  the  heads  of  the  government  will 
be  able,  even  if  desirous,  to  protect  the  mine 
property  from  injury.  Wholesale  destruction  is 
not  to  be  apprehended,  but  more  or  less  vandal- 
ism of  a  desultory  character.  For  the  present  it 
is  likely,  as  reported,  that  some  of  the  mines 
(though  only  a  very  few)  will  be  worked  for  the 
gold  needed  by  the  Boer  Government,  and  that 
such  work  will  be  so  prosecuted  as  to  yield  the 
largest  immediate  returns.  Only  the  richest  ore 
is  likely  to  be  taken,  regardless  of  good  practice 
or  ultimate  economy  ;  no  attention  to  mainte- 
nance or  repairs  can  be  expected  ;  it  will,  beyond 
question,  be  a  systematic  robbing  of  the  mine 
and  driving  of  the  machinery  to  death.  The 
removal  from  the  country  of  most  of  the  com- 
petent mining  engineers  would  prevent  any  gen- 
eral continuance  of  the  industry,  but  there  are 
enough  miners  in  the  Transvaal  to  carry  on, 
upon  a  very  small  scale,  such  work  of  this  char- 
acter as  is  likely  to  be  attempted. 

<  ♦  As  for  the  neglected  mines,  they  will  not 
suffer  as  seriously  as  would  be  the  case  in  some 
other  localities  or  in  different  formations.  Water 
is  not  so  troublesome  as  in  many  other  mining 
districts,  and  the  mines  could  be  pumped  out  and 
operations  resumed  without  inordinate  expense. 
In  this  regard  the  Witwatersrand  is  much  more 
favorably  conditioned  than  Kimberley,  where  the 
character  of  the  mining  and  of  the  formation  in- 
volves grave  damage  from  the  filling  up  of  the 
mines  with  water. 

**The  mines  themselves — the  underground 
workings — are,  of  course,  not  much  subject  to 
damage.  They  will  remain,  and  will  be  reopened 
and  eventually  worked  under  a  better  order  of 
things  than  any  that  has  heretofore  existed." 

The  large  capital  expenditures  connected  with 
the  mining  of  the  deeper  areas  require  the 
exploitation  of  large  blocks  of  claims,  and  lead 
Mr.  Hammond  to  recommend  the  employment 
of  large  batteries  and  shafts,  and  of  mining  plant 
of  commensurate  capacity.  The  improved  con*  4 
ditions  anticipated  in  the  future  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  delay  in  starting  operations 
on  the  deeper  levels. 

The  actual  saving  that  may  be  expected  on  the 
institution  of  a  liberal  and  progressive  govern- 
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ment  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Hammond  at  about 
$1.50  per  ton  of  gold  mined. 

NEEDED    REFORMS. 

The  mining  economies  which  Mr.  Hammond 
hopes  to  see  effected  by  the  removal  of  the 
present  abuses  will  be  in  connection  with  the 
cheapening  of  costs  of  mining  supplies,  especially 
of  dynamite ;  *  *  with  the  suppression  of  the 
traffic  in  stolen  amalgam  and  gold  ;  and  with  the 
improvement  in  the  labor  situation,  with  which 
18  closely  connected  the  regulation  of  the  traffic 
in  liquor,  which,  as  it  has  been  illicitly  carried 
on,  has  been  a  costly  item  to  the  mining  com- 
panies and  the  cause,  as  well,  of  many  acci- 
dents. The  excessive  cost  of  dynamite  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  requires 
no  additional  comment  .  .  .  Less  prominence, 
however,  has  been  given  to  the  other  points 
mentioned.  The  traffic  in  stolen  amalgam  and 
gold  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  its  sup- 
pression by  the  cooperation  of  an  honest  and 
competent  government  would  result  in  a  large 
addition  to  the  revenues  of  the  mining  com- 
panies. It  can  exist  only  through  the  neglect 
and  indifference  of  the  government  officials. 
Proper  regulations,  properly  put  into  effect,  with 
a  suitable  detective  force,  would  make  it  as  im- 
possible to  rob  the  gold- mining  companies  as  it  is 
to  rob  the  diamond  mines  in  Kimberley.  Any 
honest  owner  can  readily  account  for  property  of 
tliis  character,  and  no  other  should  be  able  to 
find  a  market.  In  a  great  majority  of  instances 
the  mere  possession  of  such  materials  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  theft ;  but  so  long  as  the  law  is 
lax,  the  police  indifferent  and  dishonest,  and  the 
market  free,  the  companies  must  suffer. 

♦  *  The  labor  question  has  been  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  district.  The  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  native  labor  has  necessitated  the  undue 
use  of  machine  drills  in  mining,  resulting  in  the 
breaking  of  a  large  proportion  of  barren  ground 
and  in  the  creation  of  waste  in  the  ore — which 
has,  in  turn,  caused  a  diminution  in  value.  Dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  conditions  heretofore 
existing  no  improvement  in  the  labor  situation 
could  be  expected. 

**The  trouble  is  not  in  any  lack  of  "Suitable 
material.  Black  labor  is  to  be  had  in  any  quan- 
tity, under  proper  conditions,  and  the  best  of  it 
is  excellent  in  quality.  The  trouble  is  that  con- 
ditions have  been  so  bad  that  none  but  the  low- 
eat  element  of  the  blacks  would  submit  to  work- 
ing in  the  Transvaal,  and  even  these  hardly  at 
all  except  under  pressure  of  absolute  necessity. 
Abase,  extortion,  enforced  labor  on  the  farms 
without  pay,  trickery,  robbery  of  their  accumu- 
lated earnings  by  Boers — these  have  not  at- 
tracted the  negro  to  the  South  African  Republic. " 


THE  WOMEN  OF  KRUGER*S  PEOPLE. 


THERE  is  an  excellent  brief  sketch  in  the 
January  Ladies'  Home  Journal  of  **The 
Boer  Girl  of  South  Africa,"  by  Mr.  Howard 
C.  Hillegas,  who  describes  the  Boer  girl  as  a 
daughter  of  solitude.  No  civilized  girl  on  earth 
lives  in  such  a  lonely,  dreary,  uninteresting 
country  as  that  in  which  this  patriotic  child  of 
the  African  plain  is  content  to  live.  Her  near- 
est girl  neighbor  lives  ten  or  twenty  miles  away, 
and  she  thinks  herself  favored  if  she  is  able  to 
see  another  girl  once  a  month.  Mr.  Hillegas 
calls  her  an  ideal  picture  of  womanhood — tall, 
muscular,  and  ruddy-cheeked,  ready  with  rifle  in 
hand  to  aid  her  father  and  brothei-s  in  their  wars. 

THE    LIFE    OF   A    NOMAD. 

**  The  Boers  are  a  pastoral  people,  content  with 
the  simple  life  which  their  occupation  carries 
with  it.  Their  country  is  the  veldt,  a  plain  far 
less  interesting  and  beautiful  than  the  great 
Western  prairies  of  America,  and  unrelieved  by 
natural  growths  of  trees  or  shrubs  except  along 
the  water- courses.  In  the  midst  of  this  palling, 
brain- fagging  veldt  the  Boer  girl  has  her  home, 
and  there  she  is  compelled  to  spend  her  life  in 
solitude.  Her  grandmother  was  accustomed  to 
the  finest  luxuries  and  entertainments  that  Hol- 
land, France,  and  Germany  afforded  in  those 
days — for  the  Boers  come  of  high  lineage — but 
the  Boer  girl  of  to-day  has  seen  nothing  grander 
than  the  simple  attributes  of  life  on  a  South 
African  plain,  and  consequently  she  pines  for 
nothing  better. 

'*  One-half  of  the  Boer  girl's  life  is  spent  in 
following  the  flocks  and  herds  of  her  father.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  dry  season  the  Boer  farmer 
locks  his  cottage  door  and  becomes  a  nomad.  He 
places  some  of  his  household  effects  in  several 
large  wagons  not  unlike  the  old-time  *  prairie 
schooners,'  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
children,  leads  his  sheep  and  cattle  in  pursuit  of 
water  and  pasture. 

'  *  When  the  wet  season  begins  and  the  nomads 
have  returned  to  their  homes  the  Boer  girl  is 
busily  engaged  in  her  studies,  which,  if  the  fa- 
ther of  the  family  has  realized  suflBcient  money 
from  the  sale  of  cattle  and  sheep,  are  directed  by 
a  governess  brought  from  one  of  the  towns.  If 
a  governess  is  not  provided  the  mother  teaches 
the  daughter,  and  if  the  finances  of  the  family 
are  too  low  to  allow  the  purchase  of  the  necessary 
supplies,  then  the  Boer  girl  has  the  family  Bible 
as  her  only  text-book.  The  Boers  are  as  familiar 
with  the  Bible  as  they  are  with  the  rifle,  and  a 
mother  would  consider  her  daughter's  education 
neglected  if  she  were  not  equally  familiar  with 
both." 
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THE    AMUSEMENTS    OF   THE    BORB    GIBL. 

Although  there  is  no  opportunity  for  routs  on 
the  veldt,  the  Boer  girl  is  taught  to  dance  by  her 
governess,  and  she  gets  the  out-of-door  exercise 
of  horseback -riding  and  getting  to  town  once  or 
twice  a  year  to  attend  communion.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  attain  the  matrimonial  age  about  six- 
teen, and  some  lusty  Boer  youth  who  has  seen 
her  on  these  half-yearly  visits  to  town  will  begin 
to  ride  miles  across  the  plain  to  visit  her. 

A    WEDDING    IN    SOUTH    AFBICA. 

The  Boer  homestead  becomes  a  most  animated 
scene. 

^♦Scores  of  ox-teams  are  scattered  about  the 
surrounding  plain  ;  negro  servants  are  bustling 
around  ;  guns  are  fired  promiscuously  whenever 
more  guests  arrive ;  dancing,  feasting,  and 
coffee -drinking  are  carried  on  in  the  cottage  and 
everywhere  around  it ;  impromptu  shooting- 
matches  and  horse-races  are  decided,  jind  joy  is 
unconfined. 

**  After  the  ceremony  and  after  all  the  guests 
have  kissed  the  bride  and  bridegroom  the  wed- 
ding feast  is  eaten,  and  then  the  guests  spend 
the  night  in  dancing  and  playing  games.  It 
would  be  a  breach  of  etiquette  for  any  of  the 
guests  to  depart  before  the  dawn,  and,  indeed, 
the  fiddler's  music  and  the  sound  made  by  the 
dancing  feet  are  often  heard  until  noon  of  the 
following  day.  The  wedding  tour  consists  of  a 
journey  to  the  cottage  and  farm  which  the  hus- 
band has  secured  from  his  father  and  which 
adjoins  the  old  homestead. 

**  One  of  the  oldest  Boer  customs  requires  that 
as  soon  as  a  son  secures  a  wife  he  shall  receive 
an  inheritance  of  land  from  his  father,  and 
usually  this  consists  of  a  part  of  the  old  home- 
stead. After  all  the  sons  in  the  family  have 
married  and  received  their  inheritances  of  land, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  aged  parents  have  earned 
their  reward,  and  consequently  they  are  provided 
and  cared  for  by  their  children,  who  entertain 
them  for  specified  lengths  of  time  each  year. 

THE    OIRLS    OF    THE    WEALTHIER    FAMILIES. 

**The  Boer  girl  who  lives  in  the  cities  and 
towns  naturally  has  more  opportunities  than  her 
country  cousin,  and  she  differs  little  from  the 
American  town  girl  except  that  she  uses  the  Dutch 
dialect  called  *  Taal.*  There  are  many  wealthy 
Boers  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the  daughters  of 
these  can  speak  several  languages  fluently.  They 
are  sent  to  the  ladies' seminaries  in  Cape  Town 
and  Grahamstown,  can  speak  French,  German, 
and  English,  and  can  play  golf  or  tennis,  as  well 
as  the  piano  or  violin.  They  spend  their  vaca- 
tions at  the  seashore  at  Durban,  on  the  Indian 


Ocean,  or  perhaps  can  be  found  touring  in  the 
European  capitals. 

MADAME    KBUGEB. 

**  The  Boer  girls,  whether  city  or  country  bred, 
find  in  Madame  Kriiger,  the  wife  of  the  presi- 
dent, one  of  their  sex  whom  they  adore.  Their 
love  for  the  *  first  lady  of  the  land '  is  almost 
akin  to  worship,  and  her  picture  is  to  be  seen  in 
a  prominent  position  in  every  Boer  homestead  in 


MADAME  KRVGKH. 

the  country.  Madame  Kriiger  is  a  typical  Boer 
woman  of  the  older  generation.  Her  ancestors 
were  well-born  Hollandei*s  who  went  to  South 
Africa  two  hundred  years  ago  to  escape  religious 
persecutions.  Although  the  president  is  several 
times  a  millionaire,  Madame  Kriiger  directs  all 
the  details  of  the  management  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  in  Pretoria,  the  capital  city  of  the  re- 
public. She  has  several  native  servants  to  do 
the  laborious  part  of  the  household  work,  but 
she  insists  upon  preparing  and  serving  her  hus- 
band's meals  and  brewing  his  coffee  without 
assistance  from  any  one. 

<*  The  Executive  Mansion  is  the  rendezvous  of 
every  Boer  wlio  visits  Pretoria,  and  Madame 
Kruger  shares  equally  with  her  husband  the 
pleasant  task  of  entertaining  all  who  come  in  a 
manner  which  is  highly  gratifying  to  admirers 
of  democratic  institutions.  There  are  no  social 
distinctions  among  the  Boers,  and  the  country 
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girl  who  has  never  been  outside  the  boundaries 
of  her  father's  farm  is  on  the  same  social  plane 
at  the  Executive  Mansion  as  the  city  girl  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  Parisian  ladies'  serai- 
nary  ;  nor  does  the  city  girl  pretend  to  be 
socially  superior.  Vanity  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  the  Boer  girl  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  her  love 
of  others  that  gives  her  a  high  place  in  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  have  seen  her." 


THE  BOER  AS  A  CAMPAIGNER. 

A  MILITARY  writer  in  Blackwood's  for  De- 
cember  gives  some  personal  observations, 
made  in  the  former  British  campaign  against  the 
Boers,  which  throw  light  on  the  methods  of  Boer 
warfare  followed  in  the  present  war. 


BOKR  CAVALRT  SCOUTS. 

Tliis  writer,  while  not  an  admirer  of  the  Boer, 
concedes  to  him  the  quality  of  pluck. 

"He  is  fighting  for  all  he  holds  most  dear, 
*n<l  he  is  fighting  on  his  own  dunghill.  He  is 
18  hard  as  nuts,  has  lived  in  the  open  air  in  the 
most  healthy  of  climates,  and  can  subsist  on  very 
little.  Strips  of  meat  dried  in  tlie  sun  are  very 
portable  and  do  him  very  well :  if  a  cup  of  coffee 
is  thrown  in  he  has  luxuries.  Pie  can  ride  well, 
and  his  pony  is  his  own,  who  knows  him  and  the 


country  as  well  as  his  master.  He  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  and  the  ability  to  ride  over 
it  as  our  hunting  men  have  at  home. 

**  Marksmanship,  mobility,  little  or  no  bag- 
gage or  commissariat  train,  an  excellent  country 
for  an  out-of-door  life — all  good  military  condi- 
tions out  of  which  he  has  evolved  his  tactics. 
These  are  never  to  move  in  masses,  to  spread 
over  the  country  like  a  fan,  always  to  make  for  a 
bowlder,  which  is  easy,  as  there  are  so  many  of 
them,  to  jump  off  his  pony  when  he  gets  to  it 
and  take  shelter  behind  it :  he  has  a  rest  for  his 
rifle  and  can  pick  off  men  or  horses  or  cattle  at 
his  leisure.  His  pony  has  stuffed  his  nose  into 
the  grass  behind  the  bowlder  and  is  taking  his 
dinner,  and  is  in  no  hurry  about  it :  when  his 
master  is  ready  to  find  another  bowlder  he  will 
be  ready  to  take  him  to  it,  where  he  knows  that 
he  can  finish  his  meal." 


GUNNERY  TERMS  EXPLAINED. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  MAURICE  contributes 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  December  an 
article  on  **  Terms  Used  in  Modern  Gunnery,*' 
in  which  he  gives  a  very  lucid  explanation  of  the 
technical  expressions  of  the  artillerist.  At  any 
other  time  General  Maurice's  article  would  be- 
long to  the  specialist  class  and  would  call  for  no 
special  note,  but  in  view  of  the  bewildering  tech- 
nicalities with  which  our  war  dispatches  are  some- 
times filled,  it  will  be  useful  to  quote  his  explana- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  amateur  strategist. 

THE    USE    OF    FUSES. 

The  distinction  between  the  '  *  time  fuse  "  and 
the  **  percussion  fuse"  is  one  not  always  under- 
stood. The  percussion  fuse  is  mechanically  con- 
trived so  that  when  the  shell  strikes  any  object 
sufl5ciently  hard  to  stop  it  the  shell  is  exploded 
by  the  impact.  Its  use  therefore  presents  no 
difficulty  to  half -trained  gunners.  The  *'time 
fuse  "  is  a  much  more  delicate  instrument : 

*'  It  contains  a  composition  which  burns  at  a 
fixed  rate,  and  the  amount  of  composition  placed 
ready  to  burn  being  indicated  by  figures  outside 
the  case  of  the  fuse,  it  is  possible  for  the  gunner, 
who  *  sets  *  the  fuse  before  it  is  put  into  the  gun, 
so  to  regulate  it  that  it  will  explode  the  shell  after 
it  has  traveled  for  a  certain  number  of  seconds  or 
parts  of  seconds  through  the  air.  Tables  have  by 
careful  experiment  been  made  out  which  enable 
us  to  know  how  many  parts  of  seconds  a  fuse 
should  be  adjusted  to  burn  in  order  that  when 
the  shell  is  fired  at  a  given  range  the  fuse 
should  cause  it  to  explode  at  a  given  height 
over  the  enemy  and  a  given  distance  in  front  of 
him." 
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SHELLS   AND    SHRAPNEL. 

<  •  Plugged  shell  **  is  the  modern  substitute  for 
the  »•  solid  shot'*  of  the  past.  When  it  is  de- 
sirable in  preference  to  bursting  a  shell  to  make 
it  strike  as  a  solid  whole,  then  the  bursting  com- 
position is  extracted,  and  in  order  that  the  shell 
may  be  even  and  heavy  as  before,  it  is  plugged 
with  some  material  that  would  not  buret  it. 

Shrapnel  in  its  original  form  was  invented  by 
a  General  Shrapnel,  who  during  the  Peninsular 
War  invented  a  form  in  which  it  was  applicable 
to  the  spherical  shells  then  used  : 

*  *  Before  Shrapnel  invented  his  shell,  which 
was  loaded  with  a  number  of  large  bullets,  in- 
tended to  scatter  among  the  troops  at  which  it 
was  aimed,  the  *  common'  form  of  shell  was 
charged  with  a  mass  of  powder,  and  it  had  two 
effects.  It  broke  up  into  such  large  fragments 
that  these,  retaining  most  of  the  velocity  remain- 
ing in  the  shell  at  the  moment  it  opened,  and 
having  a  certain  fresh  force  imparted  to  them 
by  the  charge  within  the  shell,  struck  with  great 
effect  against  any  solid  bodies  with  which  they 
came  in  contact  and  materially  damaged  them. 
These  shells  were  thus  very  destructive  to  the 
carriages  on  which  guns  are  carried  in  the 
field,  and  even,  if  they  hit  it  fairly,  damaging, 
though  not  so  often,  to  the  gun  itself.  They 
were  particularly  effective  against  buildings, 
earthworks,  and  against  walls  in  which  it  was 
desirable  to  make  a  hole  or  breach.  They  also, 
from  the  large  quantity  of  powder  within  them, 
produced  a  body  of  flame  which  tended  to  create 
violent  conflagrations  wherever -they  struck  any 
bodies  easily  ignited." 

Shrapnel  as  adapted  to  the  modern  rifled  gun 
has  been  used  to  fill  ammunition  wagons  since 
the  Franco-German  War,  which  proved  that  artil- 
lery fire  is  three  times  more  effective  when  di- 
rected against  considerable  bodies  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  than  it  is  against  artillery. 

**  Again,  the  experience  of  1870  led  to  the 
conclusion  that,  when  properly  used,  artillery 
silenced  other  artillery  more  easily  by  directing 
its  fire  upon  the  gunnere  than  when  it  was  aimed 
against  the  guns  or  wagons." 

**  CANISTER." 

For  defensive  purposes  every  battery  has  a 
limited  quantity  of  case,  formerly  known  as  can- 
ister.    Of  case  General  Maurice  says  *: 

*  *  This  was  and  is  a  great  defensive  weapon  of 
artillery.  The  case  or  canister  very  soon  breaks 
to  pieces  after  leaving  the  muzzle  of  the  gun, 
scattering  the  bullets  it  contains  in  a  great  cone 
of  dispersion.  It  is  thus  only  effective  for  short 
ranges  against  bodies  of  either  cavalry  or  infan- 
try  actually   closing   on   to   the  guns  to  attack 


them ;  but  at  these  close  ranges  it  literally 
sweeps  over  all  the  ground  in  front  of  the  guns, 
and  is  appalling  in  its  destructive  power." 

CREUSOT    AND    KRUPP. 

A  **  Creusot  gun  "  is  a  gun  constructed  by  the 
great  French  firm  of  Schneider  &  Co.  and  made 
at  their  works  either  at  Creusot  or  Havre. 
Krupp  guns  are  all  made  at  Essen.  The  Maxim- 
Nordenfelt  is  an  Anglo- Swedish  invention  which 
essentially  consists  in  its  simplest  form  in  firing 
mechanically  the  ordinary  infantry  bullet  at  a 
very  rapid  rate.     The  howitzer  at  the  beginning 


A  **  CREUSOT  **  GUN  USED  BY  THE  BOBB8. 

of  the  century  was  used  to  fire  shells  of  large 
diameter,  for  at  that  time  guns  were  chiefly  used 
for  firing  solid  shot.  In  order  to  i-educe  the " 
weight  of  the  howitzer  it  was  made  very  short, 
and  as  this  would  have  caused  a  great  recoil,  it 
was  only  fired  at  high  angles,  and  the  shells 
dropped  on  the  enemy  from  above.  When 
shells  were  adopted  for  ordinary  field  guns 
howitzers  gradually  dropped  out  of  use.  But 
their  use  revived  with  the  invention  of  high  ex- 
plosives, such  as  lyddite  and  melenite,  the  main 
constituent  of  which  is  picric  acid. 

THE    BOER    AND    THE    BRITISH    RI7LE. 

General  Maurice  concludes  his  article  with  a 
description  of  the  Lee-Enfield  rifle  used  by  the 
British  troops.  The  Lee- Enfield  differs  from 
the  Boer  Mauser  in  the  following  respect : 

**  While  the  Lee -En  field  has  a  magazine  which 
is  inserted  underneath  the  body  through  the 
trigger-guard  and  secured  by  a  catch,  and  is  pro- 
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▼ided  with  what  is  called  a  *  cut-off  *  to  prevent  the 
cartridges  from  rising,  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a 
simple  breech-loader  for  single  firing  till  the 
^-.  magazine,  which  contains  ten  cartridges,  is  or- 
dered to  be  used,  the  Mauser,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  magazine  which,  though  not  absolutely 
fixed,  is  only  intended  to  be  taken  off  for  clean- 
ing. It  does  not  need  a  *  cut-off '  to  use  as  a  single 
loader.  The  magazine  contains  five  cartridges, 
but  whereas  the  cartridges  for  the  Lee- Enfield 
have,  when  the  magazine  is  charged,  to  be  each 
put  in  separately,  the  magazine  of  the  Mauser  is 
filled  at  once  by  placing  against  the  face  of  the 
magazine  a  set  of  five  cartridges  held  in  a  clip 
whicli  falls  off  when  the  cartridges  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  magazine.  Thus  if  each  weapon 
were  at  the  beginning  of  a  fight  empty,  the 
Mauser  would  permit  of  more  rapid  fire  because 
it  could  be  loaded  five  cartridges  at  a  time,  while 
ihe  Lee-Enfield  would  take,  cartridge  by  car- 
tridge, as  long  to'  load  as  a  single  breech-loader. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  times  when  a  very  rapid 
discharge  of  fire  is  desirable  are  not  numerous, 
and  for  these  the  Lee- Enfield  has  ten  cartridges 
ready  against  the  Mauser's  five." 

ENGLISH  AND  DUTCH  IN  THE  PAST. 

AN  extremely  interesting,  but  possibly  for 
Englishmen  somewhat  painful,  article  is  con- 
tributed by  Mrs.  John  Richard  Green,  the  widow 
of  the  historian,  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  under 
this  heading.  She  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
fact  that  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  England 
treated  Holland  very  much  as  she  is  treating  the 
Dutch  of  to-day.  The  analogy,  indeed,  between 
the  disputes  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  those 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  another  continent  is 
very  close.  Even  under  James  L  the  Dutch 
complained  of  piratical  raids  made  by  English- 
men upon  the  Dutch  possessions.  To  end  the 
Dutch  diflBculty  James  conceived  the  scheme  of 
innexing  Holland  and  proposing  to  divide  her 
territory  between  France  and  England.  *  *  Let 
them  leave  off,*'  he  said,  **this  vainglorious 
thirsting  for  the  title  of  a  free  state,  which  no 
people  are  worthy  of  that  cannot  stand  by  them- 
selves." 

CROMWELL  8    DESIGNS    OX    HOLLAND. 

After  James  had  passed  and  Charles  had  had 
hi«  head  cut  off,  the  same  idea  of  annexing  Hol- 
^     and  fascinated  Oliver  Cromwell  : 

"The  English  had  neither  considered  nor  ap- 
preciated the  stubborn  love  of  country  and  of 
hljerty  that  marked  the  new  Holland,  They 
heM  to  the  good  old  idea  of  a  petty  people  of 
•hopkeeperB.     Covetous  plans   of  spoliation   re- 


vived. Cromwell,  with  his  bead  full  of  schemes 
of  incorporation  for  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Hol- 
land, proposed  to  the  Dutch  in  1651  to  form  a 
more  intimate  and  strict  alliance.  Faciamus  eos 
in  unam  gentem,  explained  Thurloe,  deep  in  the 
confidence  of  Cromwell.  The  spirit  of  the 
burghers  rose  at  the  hint  of  danger  to  their 
national  freedom.  <  The  alliance  proposed,'  an- 
swered  De  Witt,  *  between  a  small  state  like  ours 
and  a  great  state  like  England  would  mean  our 
political  extinction.'  With  insolent  and  threat, 
ening  words  the  ambassador  returned  to  England 
and  the  navigation  act  was  passed." 

THE    QUESTION    OF    PARAMOUNTCY    THEN. 

Then,  having  failed  to  persuade  the  Dutch  to 
unite  with  them,  the  English  began  war  with  the 
avowed  object  of  incorporating  Holland  into 
their  monarchy.  Dunkirk  was  the  Delagoa  Bay 
of  the  situation,  and  from  this  Cromwell  hoped 
to  shut  Holland  in,  destroy  her  outlet  to  the  sea, 
and  break  her  commerce  and  her  means  of  life.  It 
is  extremely  curious  to  find  false  prophecies  made 
in  the  seventeenth  century  very  like  those  which 
have  now  driven  the  English  people  into  war 
with  the  Boers.  For  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  the  Dutch,  eager  to  fill  their  pockets,  would 
not  fight.  Cromwell  thought  that  the  war  would 
be  short  and  the  Hollanders  easy  to  settle  down 
with  in  peace  afterward.  All  the  grievances  of 
fifty  years  were  then  gathered  by  the  English  in 
one  bla<;k  list.  The  Dutch  sent  embassies  to 
treat  in  the  very  spirit  of  Kriiger  :  *•  All,  all,  all 
except  the  freedom  of  my  country. "  The  Par- 
liament of  England  answered  that  **the  ex- 
traordinary preparation  of  men-of-war  and  the 
instructions  given  to  your  commanders  at  sea 
give  much  cause  to  believe  that  the  Lord  States - 
General  have  an  intention  by  force  to  usurp  the 
known  rights  of  England  in  the  seas.  Where- 
fore Parliament  must  endeavor  to  secure  repara- 
tion for  the  wrong  already  suffered  and  security 
that  the  like  be  not  attempted  for  the  future. " 

EVEN   CROMWELL    BAFFLED. 

So  for  the  paramountcy  of  the  seas  the  Eng 
lish  commonwealth  went  to  war  with  Holland. 
Mrs.  Green  says  : 

*<  After  a  year's  war  the  English  proposed  to 
extinguish  the  provinces  as  an  independent  state 
and  absorb  Holland  into  England  *  as  one  people 
and  commonwealth. '  No  alliance,  they  explained, 
but  *  the  making  of  two  sovereign  states  one,  un- 
der one  supreme  power.'  High  in  spirit  and 
courage,  they  believed  themselves  strong  enough 
to  enforce  any  demands  they  chose  to  make.  But 
they  had  not  reckoned  with  the  temper  of  Hol- 
land.    The  Dutch  answer  was  given  in  the  battle 
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of  the  Texel.  <  O  Lord, '  prayed  the  elder  Tromp, 
struck  down  by  a  bullet,  *  be  merciful  to  me  and 
thy  poor  people.*  The  fleet  had  lost  over  6,000 
men,  but  not  a  man  in  the  States  would  hear  of 
the  extinction  of  his  country.  They  refused 
Cromwell^s  next  proposal  for  an  alliance  to  divide 
the  world  with  them,  the  whole  of  Asia  for  the 
Dutch,  all  America  to  the  English,  with  Protes- 
tant missionaries  following  their  conquering  fleets 
to  spread  the  faith  of  Jesus.  They  refused  to 
desert  their  Danish  allies  at  his  bidding,  and  pre- 
pared to  fight  to  the  last  man.  This  two  years* 
war  had  exhausted  their  treasure  and  injured 
their  commerce  more  than  the  eighty  years  of 
maritime  war  with  Spain  ;  loaded  the  people  with 
an  unexampled  debt,  closed  their  fisheries,  and 
interrupted  trade  till  3,000  houses  lay  vacant  in 
Amsterdam  alone.  They  were  unshaken  by  ca- 
lamity. The  fury  of  their  patriotism  bore  down 
the  English  ;  and  in  view  of  Dutch  doggedness 
Cromwell  had  to  be  content  with  a  secret  engage- 
ment, for  the  weakening  of  the  Dutch  state,  that 
the  house  of  Orange  should  forever  be  excluded 
from  power.  The  English,  De  Witt  said,  as 
Dutch  ministers  might  have  said  a  hundred  years 
later,  were  always  interfering  in  their  domestic 
concerns,  a  policy  it  was  extremely  diflBcult  to 
parry." 

A    TALE    OF   HEROISM   AGAINST    PERFIDY. 

The  rest  of  the  story  must  be  read  in  Mrs. 
Green*s  own  pages.  It  is  very  unpleasant,  but 
of  fascinating  and  tragic  interest.  Mrs.  Green 
says  that  England's  throwing  over  the  Dutch 
and  adopting  the  cause  of  the  Belgians  was  re- 
garded by  the  Dutch  with  horror  and  by  Europe 
with  astonishment. 

*»  England  was  under  special  pledges  to  Hol- 
land, and  a  change  in  mood  entitles  a  state,  no 
more  than  a  man,  to  cast  aside  deliberate  under- 
takings and  solemn  pledges.  In  any  case,  the 
Dutch  have  never  forgotten  or  forgiven  this 
amazing  interposition.  It  rankles  in  their  hearts 
as  a  perfidious  betrayal.  Without  accepting  Ali- 
son*8  lurid  condemnation  of  Britain's  conduct  at 
the  time,  every  impartial  observer  must  feel  how 
diflBcult  it  is  to  make  the  British  policies  of  1795, 
1815,  and  1830  consistent  on  any  principle  save 
that  of  British  interests  alone.  For  these  inter- 
ests the  Dutch  people  were  thrown  aside  at  one 
time  and  the  Dutch  sovereign  at  another." 

The  whole  history  of  Holland  as  told  by  Mrs. 
Oreen  is  one  terrible  tale  of  indomitable  heroism 
against  overwhelming  forces — not  against  Eng- 
iMid  alone,  but  against  England  united  to  France. 
It  shows  of  what  stuff  the  men  are  whom  Eng- 
land is  now  fiffhting  in  South  Africa.  They  are 
true  sons  of  William  III.,  the  Orangeman. 


RUSSIAN  RAILROAD  POLICY  IN  ASIA. 

MR.  R.  E.  C.  LONG,  who  spent  the  first  half 
of  1899  in  Russia,  contributes  to  the  ^ 
Fortnightly  Review  an  interesting  and  well-in-  ▼ 
formed  article  upon  Russian  railroad  policy  in 
Asia.  His  paper  is  an  attempt  to  enable  us  for 
the  time  being  to  look  at  the  problem  through 
Russian  eyes.  The  ideal  of  an  Indo-European 
railroad  running  for  the  greater  part  through 
Russian  territory,  which  would  bring  the  Afghan 
border  within  a  week's  journey  of  Moscow,  has 
been  postponed  for  a  time,  but  it  has  not  been 
abandoned. 

RUSSIAN    ANGLOPHOBIA. 

The  question  whether  or  not  the  realization  of 
the  scheme  can  be  held  over  depends  upon  what 
Russia  thinks  England  will  do.     Mr.  Long  says  : 

<  *  The  fundamental  fact  of  the  situation  is  that 
of  late  years  Russia  has  been  much  more  fright- 
ened of  English  schemes  than  England  has  ever 
been  of  Russian." 

Of  all  the  dreads  afflicting  Russian  alarmists, 
there  is  none  more  ineradicable  than  the  belief 
that  England  is  about  to  extend  her  Indian  rail- 
road through  Beluchistan  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
with  the  ultimate  aim  of  joining  Germany  in 
Asia  Minor,  connecting  the  Indo  European  sys- 
tem, and  thus  cutting  Russia  off  forever  from 
Indian  Asia.  This  would  irretrievably  ruin  the 
commercial  prospects  of  the  central  Asian  route. 
*  <  As  the  ultimate  preservation  for  Russia  of  a 
port  on  the  Persian  Gulf  has  become  an  informal 
Monroe  doctrine  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  north- 
westward extension  of  the  Indian  railroad  system 
by  England,  which  is  believed  to  be  imminent, 
would  be  regarded  in  Russian  circles  as  an  irre- 
trievable injury  to  their  influence  in  Asia."  To 
avert  this  disaster,  Russia  can  either  acquire  a 
Persian  port  at  once  and  connect  it  by  rail  with 
the  Caspian  or  she  can  construct  a  central  Asian 
railroad,  connecting  the  Trans-Caspian  system 
with  central  railroads  of  Russia.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  Persian  scheme  seem  to  Mr. 
Long  to  be  almost  insuperable. 

SCHEME    OF   A    CENTRAL   ASIAN    BAILROAD. 

Therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  Russians  will 
carry  out  the  alternative  scheme  of  connecting 
the  central  Asian  railroads  with  the  central 
European  system.  Prince  Hilkoff,  when  visit- 
mg  Tashkend,  declared  that  this  would  be  ac- 
complished  in  the  near  future.  To  carry  it  out  *; 
would,  however,  involve  an  expenditure  of 
90,000,000  rubles.  Many  broad  rivers  would 
have  to  be  bridged,  and  there  would  be  consider- 
able difficulty  in  supplying  some  parts  of  the  line 
with  water.     From  the  easternmost  point  of  the 
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Bjasan-Ural  Railway  to  Tcherdjui,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Bokhara,  is  a  distance  of  1,710  versts. 
Of  this  only  275  have  been  surveyed.  If  the 
line  were  constructed,  a  short  branch  line  of  16 
versts  would  connect  the  main  trunk  railroad 
with  Khiva.  If  the  railroad  were  made  it  could 
not  be  worked  on  less  than  an  annual  loss  of 
#2,000,000  a  year,  although  there  might  be  some 
saving  in  the  cost  of  the  transport  of  troops. 
Hence  from  a  financial  point  of  view  the  line 
would  not  pay,  but  the  scheme,  if  carried  out, 
would  exert  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  balance 
of  power  of  Asia,  and  bring  the  Russian  armies 
within  striking  distance  of  the  Persian,  Afghan, 
and  Chinese  frontiers  a  few  days  after  leaving 
Moscow.  There  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  through  at  present 
waste  land  could  lead  to  great  developments,  for 
the  natural  resources  of  the  territory  are  great. 
Mr.  Long  thinks  *  *  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  direct  connection  of  European  Rus- 
sia with  her  central  Asian  connections  would 
result  in  such  an  increase  of  trade  as  would  wipe 
out  any  initial  deficit  and  yield  a  considerable  re- 
sult." 

The  Russians,  however,  Imagine  that  if  the 
central  railroad  were  constructed  it  would  enable 
them  to  gain  a  market  for  their  manufactures  in 
India,  but  they  are  haunted  by  a  dread  that  it 
might  have  the  opposite  effect  of  enabling  Eng. 
lish  goods  to  capture  the  central  Asian  markets 
through  India.  Mr.  Long  himself  rather  favors 
the  construction  of  the  line  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  facilitate  inter- communication  between 
Russians  and  English,  and  so  remove  gross  preju- 
dices and  misrepresentations  employed  by  panic, 
mongers  on  both  sides  to  damage  the  interests 
they  profess  to  defend. 
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A  WORTHLESS  KING. 

[  T  is  greatly  to  the  honor  of  the  royal  caste  that 
among  the  reigning  'sovereigns  of  Europe 
only  one  can  be  regarded  as  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  high  position  bestowed  on  him  by  destiny. 
M.  Malet  contributes  to  the  Revtie  de  Paris  a  ter- 
rible indictment  of  King  Milan  of  Servia. 

Unfortunately  Milan  succeeded,  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  a  really  admirable  ruler,  Prince 
Michael  Obrenowitz,  who  was  massacred  on  June 
10,  1868.  **That  day,"  says  the  writer  signifi- 
p  cantly,  •  *  stands  out  in  Servian  history  as  a  day 
doubly  cursed,  for  on  it  an  admirable  sovereign 
disappeared  and  Servia  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Milan. "  During  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign 
Servia  was  very  fairly  ruled  by  a  regency,  and 
three  years  after  he  was  prince  regnant  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.     Milan  married,  at  the  age  of 


twenty,  the  beautiful  young  Russian  girl,  Natalie 
Kechko,  to  whom  his  horrible  conduct  has  been 
one  of  the  reasons  why  King  Milan  is  execrated 
by  all  those  familiar  with  his  life. 

Seven  years  after  his  marriage  Milan  changed 
his  title  from  prince  to  that  of  king  ;  six  years 
later  he  himself  pronounced  the  dissolution  of  his 
marriage,  and  in  the  March  of  1889  he  abdicated 
in  favor  of  his  only  child,  who  was  proclaimed 
king  under  the  title  of  Alexander  I.  Within 
two  years,  however,  he  was  back  again  in  Servia, 
penniless  and  determined  to  make  himself  as  dis- 
agreeable as  possible.  The  regency  gave  him 
$200,000  and  he  went  away,  promising  never  to 
return  again.  A  year  later  he  extracted  from 
the  unfortunate  Servian  Government  $400,000, 
renouncing  in  exchange  all  his  rights,  not  only 
as  a  member  of  the  royal  house,  but  also  those  of 
a  Servian  subject.  In  1893  he  patched  up  some 
kind  of  reconciliation  with  his  long-suffering 
wife  ;  a  year  later  he  broke  his  word  and  came 
back  to  Belgrade.  He  then  managed  to  per- 
suade his  son  to  allow  him  to  assume  the  title  of 
king-father.  During  the  last  two  years  he  has 
become  commander-in-chief  of  the  Servian  army. 

M.  Malet  in  one  paragraph  shows  to  what 
straits  a  continental  ruler  can  reduce  a  kingdom. 
During  the  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
King  Milan  actually  governed  Servia — that  is, 
seventeen  years — four  hundred  miles  of  railroad 
and  the  annexation  of  the  Nisch  district  is  all 
that  he  can  point  to  in  the  way  of  achievement. 
He  was  defeated  in  each  of  the  three  wars  he 
undertook,  and  he  created  a  public  debt  of  $51,• 
000,000,  and  this  although  before  his  accession 
Servia  was  without  this  modem  incubus. 

Curiously  enough,  King  Milan  is  a  very  intelli- 
gent man  ;  he  possesses  wonderful  powers  of 
assimilation  ;  he  is  interested  in  all  that  concerns 
the  progress  of  modern  science  ;  and  his  man. 
ners  are  considered  to  be  quite  charming.  No 
one  knows  Servia  better  than  he  does  himself, 
but  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  are  completely 
lacking  in  moral  sense  ;  his  conscience  has  never 
been  educated.  Although  his  conduct  to  his 
wife  has  been  outrageous,  he  has  again  and  again 
made  attempts  to  pave  the  way  to  a  reconcilia. 
tion,  but  while  actually  writing  her  the  most 
touching  letters  imploring  her  forgiveness,  he 
was  inditing  others  in  which  he  gave  a  fearful 
account  of  her  supposed  unkindness  and  cruelty. 

At  one  time  the  present  King  Alexander 
seemed  to  have  a  splendid  and  happy  future 
opening  before  him.  He  had  been  very  care- 
fully brought  up  by  his  mother,  he  was  popular 
with  his  people,  and  all  would  have  gone  well 
had  not  his  father  immediately  considered  how 
he  could  exploit  this  situation  to  his  own  benefit. 
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He  put  himself  into  communication  with  the 
young  King  and  surrounded  him  with  creatures 
of  his  own,  who  assured  their  youthful  sovereign 
that  his  crown  was  in  peril  and  that  a  strong 
radical  party  wished  to  upset  the  dynasty.  King 
Milan  then  arrived  in  Servia  and  became  the 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  the  unfortu- 
nate lad,  who  was  thus  unable  to  distinguish 
his  friends  from  his  worst  foes.  The  very  exist. 
ence  of  King  Milan  is,  M.  Malet  thinks,  at  this 
present  moment  a  danger  for  the  whole  of  Europe. 


ITAUANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

AN  article  in  La  Rassegna  Nazionale,  of  Flor- 
ence, in  the  nature  of  a  memorial  to  the 
Italian  hierarchy  in  behalf  of  Italian  Catholics 
in  the  United  States,  contains  interesting  facts 
regarding  recent  Italian  immigration  to  this 
country.  These  facts  are  important,  as  it  is 
generally  known  that  Italy  is  at  present  sending 
more  immigrants  to  the  United  States  than  is 
any  other  foreign  country. 

**0f  229,000  immigrants  who  landed  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  58,606,  or  one- 
fourth,  were  from  Italy  ;  of  230,000  who  landed 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  69,431, 
or  one-fourth,  were  from  Italy  ;  of  the  343,267 
who  landed  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1896,  one-fifth,  or  68,060,  were  from  Italy  ;  of 
280,000  who  landed  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1895,  36,637  were  from  Italy  ;  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  43,966  Italians 
landed  out  of  a  total  immigration  of  314,000. 
For  several  years  the  Italian  immigration  has 
exceeded  the  Irish  and  German  immigration 
combined. " 

The  growth  of  Italian  immigration  to  the  United 
States  appears  from  the  census  statistics,  which 
recorded  only  1,870  Italian  immigrants  in  the 
decade  1840-50,  as  against  307,095  in  1880-90. 

In  the  whole  United  States  there  were  in 
1890  more  than  250,000  persons  of  Italian  par- 
entage. As  more  Italian  immigrants  have  land- 
ed in  the  last  eight  years  (according  to  the  im- 
migration statistics)  than  there  were  Italians  in 
the  country  in  1890,  the  writer  of  this  article 
assumes  that  the  figures  for  that  year  have  now 
been  tripled,  and  that  at  present  there  are  in  the 
United  States  750,000  persons  of  Italian  par- 
entage. One-third  of  this  number,  he  estimates, 
are  in  New  York  City.  30,000  in  Chicago,  35,- 
000  in  New  Orleans,  100,000  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  25,000  in  Massachusetts. 

LACK    OF    RELIGIOUS    TUTELAGE. 

The  writer's  main  object  is  to  appeal  to  the 
Catholic  authorities  of  Italy  to  come  to  the  aid 


of  their  countrymen  and  coreligionists  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  supply  of  religious  privileges.  He 
shows  that  Italian  Catholics  are  very  inadequate- 
ly provided  with  Italian  priests.  In  New  York 
City  there  is  one  Italian  priest  to  12,000  Cath- 
olic Italians  ;  in  Chicago,  one  Italian  priest  to 
7,500  Catholic  Italians;  and  in  New  Orleans, 
one  Italian  priest  to  30,000  Catholic  Italians. 

The  writer  points  out  this  peculiarity  as  to 
Italian  immigration  : 

<*  While  all  other  immigrants — G^erman,  Irish, 
and  Polish — bring  their  priests  with  them,  the 
Italian  priest  does  not  go  with  his  people.  He 
loves  too  well  the  sunny  skies  of  his  fair  Italy 
to  venture  into  the  missionary  field.  Thus  it 
happens  that  -while  there  are  to-day  probably 
750,000  Italians  living  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  not  60  Italian  priests  laboring  among 
them.  At  the  same  time  there  are  more  priests 
than  can  find  occupation  in  Italy,  and  so  many 
churches  there  that  the  Italian'Government  some- 
times uses  them  for  secular  purposes.  One  Ital- 
ian priest  to  every  370  Italians  in  Italy ;  one 
Italian  priest  to  every  12,000  Italians  in  the 
United  States — that  tells  the  story  I  " 


THE  SUGAR  SITUATION  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

IN  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  December 
Prof  John  F.  Crowell  describes  the  present 
condition  of  the  cane-sugar  industry  in  tropical 
countries,  with  special  reference  to  the  European 
competition  of  the  beet- root  product  and  to  the 
probable  effect  of  the  recent  acquisition  of  cane- 
growing  countries  by  the  United  States. 

After  reviewing  the  situation  in  detail  in  these 
various  countries  the  writer  considers  the  part 
which  the  United  States  and  her  tropical  de- 
pendencies are  now  playing,  or  are  about  to  play, 
in  the  development  of  the  cane  industry.  This, 
he  admits,  is  problematic.  It  will  probably  be 
some  time  before  we  shall  be  independent  of  for- 
eign supply  in  meeting  domestic  consumption. 
The  total  product  of  sugar  in  1899  from  all  the 
sources  under  the  control  of  the  United  States, 
including  cane,  beet,  maple,  and  sorghum,  is 
barely  1,000,000  tons,  while  the  country  con- 
sumes 2,000,000  tons  annually. 

CANE    SUGAR    IN    OUR    NEW    DEPENDENCIES. 

Production  in  Hawaii  has  been  stimulated 
under  reciprocity  arrangements  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  but  all  her  natural  cane  lands  are 
now  under  cultivation  and  probably  the  limit  of 
production  has  been  reached.  The  annual  prod- 
uct is  now  about  250,000  tons. 

The  Philippines  annually  produce  about  250,- 
000  tons. 
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"Except  in  the  island  of  Negros,  where  Eu- 
ropean mills  exist,  the  methods  of  cultivation  and 
of  manufacture  are  antiquated  and  therefore  ex- 
pensive ;  and  estates  are  small,  not  more  than  a 
dozen  producing  1.000  tons  of  sugar  per  year, 
though  this  is  the  daily  product  of  many  Cuban 
factories.  *The  labor  problem,'  says  Professor 
Worcester,  *  is  a  most  serious  one, '  because  of 
the  ease  with  which  the  natives  of  the  tropics 
can  get  a  livelihood  and  the  consequent  diflBculty 
of  holding  native  labor  to  its  contract.  Im- 
portation of  Chinese  labor  into  the  Philippines  is 
fraught  with  social  dangers.'' 

In  Cuba,  the  year  before  the  insurrection  broke 
out,  the  product  amounted  to  more  than  1 ,000, 000 
tons.     Last  year  it  was  300,000  tons. 

*  <  In  Porto  Rico  the  sugar  industry  is  nearer 
dead  than  alive  ;  for  though  it  still  yields  annu- 
ally about  50,000  tons,  its  methods  are  as  back, 
ward  as  those  of  most  of  the  older  cane-sugar 
islands  in  the  West  Indies.  The  land  system, 
the  labor  system,  and  the  transport  facilities,  as 
well  as  the  methods  of  manufacture,  are  such  as, 
under  modern  conditions  of  competition,  must 
bankrupt  any  industry.  The  redeeming  feature 
is  the  presence  of  the  thousands  of  small  peasant 
holdings,  occupied  by  households  accustomed  to 
cultivate  canes. 

THE   LAND    QUESTION    IN   CUBA   AND    PORTO    RICO. 

**  In  Porto  Rico,  as  in  Cuba,  the  sugar  indus- 
try must  be  reorganized  on  a  sounder  economic 
^"^  basis  if  it  ever  regains  its  former  prestige.  And 
no  basis  of  development  will  be  solid  which  does 
not  encourage  native  proprietorship  in  land  as  a 
comer-stone.  The  wage  system  cannot  develop 
the  normal  degree  of  economic  resources  in  trop- 
ical labor.  It  may  extinguish  native  labor,  as 
has  been  done  largely  in  Hawaii  in  the  interest  of 
the  sugar  industry,  by  •  importing  migratory 
hordes  from  whatever  country  is  willing  to  lend 
its  subjects  to  such  exploitation.  But  we  are 
pledged  to  administer  these  islands  in  the  inter- 
est of  their  native  peoples.  Of  all  the  diflBcul- 
tiee  m  the  way  of  Cuban  restoration  the  land 
problem  and  the  labor  problem  are  the  most 
formidable.  We  must  never  forget  that  the 
collapse  of  Spanish  dominion  was  equally  the 
collapse  of  an  old  economic  rigime,  tottering  on 
the  verge  of  dissolution  from  exhaustion  of  capi- 
tal and  of  labor,  even  at  the  time  of  its  output 
I  of  over  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year  (1894- 
95). 

**  There  is  as  yet  no  adequate  economic  anal 
ysis  of  Cuban  conditions,  furnishing  facts  from 
which  one  could  deduce  the  outlines  of  a  rational 
sugar  policy  for  the   United   States  to  follow. 
Yet  the  writers  of  books  on  Cuba  give  glimpses 


of  conditions  that  clip  the  wings  of  prophecy, 
and  force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
short  of  a  thoroughgoing  transformation  of  the 
relations  of  the  people  to  the  land  will  suffice  to 
develop  the  sugar  resources  of  Cuba,  under  the 
quickening  impulse  of  capital.  If,  therefore, 
the  United  States  proposes  to  administer  her  new 
territory  in  the  interest  of  the  native  population, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  all  economic  interests  above  the  speedy 
exploitation  of  land  and  labor  in  the  interest  of 
immediate  returns  upon  capital.  This  policy 
will  take  time,  policy,  and  faith  as  the  elements 
required  to  relay  aright  the  economic  foundations 
of  agricultural  Cuba.  For  Ouba  is  far  above  all 
else  agricultural,  not  commercial  or  industrial  ; 
and  to  agriculture  must  we  look  for  the  key  to 
the  tropical  sugar  situation,  here  as  elsewhere. 

INTENSIVE    METHODS   OF    CULTIVATION. 

<  <  As  things  stand  now,  Germany  continues  to 
control  the  world's  sugar  situation — ^not  because 
of  any  superiority  over  the  tropics  in  machinery, 
nor  because  of  the  advantage  of  fiscal  bounties 
over  tropical  resources  of  the  soil,  but  because 
all  the  natural  advantages  under  the  prevailing 
slipshod  methods  of  tropical  cane  cultivation  are 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  scientific  meth- 
ods of  European  agriculture  applied  to  beet- 
farming.  When  the  tropics  apply  to  the  culti- 
vation of  canes  (which  covers  half  of  the  cost  of 
producing  sugar)  the  same  degree  of  scientific 
attention  that  has  been  given  to  the  methods  of 
manufacturing  the  canes  into  sugar,  then — and 
not  until  then — need  the  beet-sugar  interests  of 
Europe  look  to  their  laurels  under  the  present 
conditions  of  the  trade." 


THE  SPEAKER'S  INFLUENCE  ON  LEGISLATION. 

IN  the  Arena  for  December  Mr.  Ewing  Cock- 
rell  describes  the  influence  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  legislation 
as  exerted  in  five  distinct  ways,  which  are  ex- 
plained under  the  following  heads  : 

*  <  1.  Committees. — The  greatest  political  power 
of  the  Speaker  comes  from  his  control  over  the 
committees  of  the  House.  The  power  of  the 
committees  lies  in  the  fact  that  substantially 
every  bill  or  resolution  of  a  legislative  character 
introduced  in  the  House  must  be  referred  to 
some  committee,  and  before  it  can  be  passed  it 
must  be  reported  from  such  committee  back  to 
the  House.  If  the  committee  chooses  it  may 
not  report  the  bill,  and  in  such  a  case  the  meas- 
ure is  practically  dead.  If  it  does  report  the 
bill  and  reports  it  favorably,  the  bill  is  placed  on 
the  calendar  and  has  about  one  chance  in  three 
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of  being  passed — as  the  House  can  pass  in  a 
Congress  only  about  one-third  of  the  bills  re- 
ported to  it  by  its  committees.  The  power  of 
the  Speaker  through  these  agencies  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  making  up  the  committees  he  can 
appoint  whom  he  chooses.  He  can  appoint  men 
whom  he  knows  to  have  the  same  views  on  cer- 
tain subjects  that  he  has  or  who  he  knows  will 
follow  his  instructions.  Thus  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  a  Congress  he  may  determine  a  large 
part  of  the  legislation  to  be  enacted. 
•  '*2.  Recognition. — Of  the  bills  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  committees  it  is  the  Speaker  who  de- 
cides which  shall  pass.  He  does  this  by  recog- 
nizing members  to  call  up  for  consideration  only 
such  bills  as  he  has  approved  ;  and  the  right  of 
the  Speaker  to  recognize  whom  he  will  is  absolute. 
Not  only  is  recognition  the  Speaker's  most  abso- 
lute power,  but  it  is  also  the  most  continuous.  It 
is  exerted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Congress 
and  determines  nearly  all  the  private  and  minor 
legislation.  The  use  of  the  power  of  recognition, 
so  far  as  it  affects  legislation,  is  modified  by  party 
stress  and  the  personal  wishes  of  the  Speaker.  In 
party  fights  the  power  of  the  Speaker  through 
recognition  rises  immensely,  for  the  minority  is 
absolutely  helpless  even  to  avail  itself  of  the  rules 
unless  it  can  first  get  the  recognition  of  the 
Speaker.  The  use  of  the  right  of  recognition 
varies  chiefly  with  his  personal  will.  As  a  rule, 
the  Speaker  follows  the  wishes  of  his  party  in  the 
House  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  chose  he 
might  easily  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority 
through  his  control  of  recognition. 

**3.  Order  of  Business. — Besides  the  control 
over  the  order  of  business,  which  the  Speaker 
exerts  through  the  committees  and  through 
recognition,  he  now,  through  the  convenient  and 
effective  Committee  on  Rules,  exercises  a  general 
control  over  all  the  important  business  of  the 
whole  Congress. 

**4.  Decisions  from  the  Chair. — The  Speaker 
decides  all  questions  of  parliamentary  procedure. 
In  general  he  exercises  but  little  influence  over 
legislation  through  this  power,  yet  there  are 
times  when  this  same  power  affects  legislation  in 
the  highest  degree.  For  instance,  in  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  Mr.  Reed  by  his  parliamentary 
ruling  determined  a  very  large  part  of  the  legis- 
lation of  that  Congress. 

**  5.  Personal  Influence^ — The  Speaker  exer- 
cises a  great  deal  of  influence  as  a  man.  Of 
course,  the  amount  of  legislation  thus  determined 
depends  entirely  upon  the  Speaker's  personal 
ability.  This  direct  influence  is  exerted  chiefly 
in  controlling  the  reports  of  committees  and  in 
deciding  with  other  leaders  what  measures  shall 
be  passed  during  the  Congress." 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  TRUST. 

IN  the  Forum  for  December  Prof.  Edward  W. 
Bemis  writes  on  * '  The  Trust  Problem — Its 
Real  Nature,"  offering  the  following  explanation 
of  the  development  in  modern  business  life  of 
the  tendency  to  capitalistic  combination  : 

"Until  recently  the  tendency  of  competition 
to  reduce  prices  has  been  met  by  the  ability  of 
the  competitors,  in  considerable  degree,  to  turn 
to  other  lines  of  business,  or  at  least  to  reduce  the 
capital  in  an  old  business  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
so  overdone  as  to  be  unprofitable.  A  diminu- 
tion of  output  would  then  restore  prices  to  such 
a  level  as  to  yield  the  normal  profits  that  similar 
capital,  risk,  and  ability  could  command  else- 
where. This  competition,  albeit  with  many  jars 
and  jolts,  has  been  the  general  characteristic  of 
business  for  this  entire  century,  and  has  given 
the  economist  his  well-known  ideas  of  its  general 
beneficent  character. 

*'  Owing,  however,  to  the  growing  specializa- 
tion and  costliness  of  the  machinery  necessary  in 
almost  any  line  of  manufacturing,  it  is  not  as 
easy  as  formerly  to  withdraw  capital  from  an 
unprofitable  business.  Even  the  modem  corpo- 
rate form  of  organization  lends  itself  less  readily 
to  dissolution  or  to  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of 
the  share  of  capital  than  did  the  partnership. 
The  result  of  all  this  can  be  most  quickly  seen 
by  an  illustration. 

DESTRUCTIVE    COMPETITION ITS   RESULTS. 

*  *  Let  us  assume  that  in  a  certain  industry  the 
product,  under  normal  conditions,  sells  for  one 
dollar,  and  that  of  this  amount  twenty -five  cents 
is  necessary  to  cover  taxes,  insurance,  deprecia- 
tion, and  interest  on  the  normal  profits  of  such 
business.  This  twenty- five  cents  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fixed  charges,  since  they  are  charges 
that  the  plant  is  expected  to  bear  even  when 
idle.  The  other  seventy  live  cents  of  the  price, 
which  would  include  wages,  fuel,  raw  material, 
etc. ,  and  which  would  stop  if  the  factory  should 
shut  down,  may  be  called  operating  expenses. 
Now  let  us  suppose  that  this  line  of  business  is 
in  the  hands  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  powerful 
corporations.  Some  one  of  these — or  its  more 
or  less  reckless  manager — thinking  to  take  away 
business  from  its  rivals  and  ultimately  to  make  a 
good  showing  for  the  stockholders,  may  reduce 
the  price  to  ninety -five  cents,  although  no  better 
able  to  do  so  than  its  rivals.  Unless  the  latter 
immediately  follow  suit  they  will  lose  much  of 
their  business  ;  but  they  will  not  thereby  reduce 
their  fixed  charges.  They  will  therefore  argue 
that  if  they  reduce  their  price  to  ninety- five  cents 
they  will  lose  five  cents  on  every  article  they  sell, 
but  that  if  they  do  not  so  reduce  they  wiU  lose 
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twenty- five  cents  on  every  article  they  do  not 
sell  within  the  limits  of  tbeir  normal  productive 
r,n)acity.     The  process  is  likely  to  be  repeated 

<3A«/ another  cut  to  ninety  cents  in  some  factory. 

-  This  series  of  reductions  may  continue  until  the 
article  is  sold  for  seventy-five  cents.  In  fact, 
the  price  may  be  reduced  a  little  below  that, 
rather  than  permit  the  skilled -labor  force  to  be 
broken  up  and  the  connection  with  the  markets 
to  be  lost. 

"This  kind  of  competition  is  recognized  by 
the  general  public  as  different  from  the  older 
forms,  since  to  it  are  applied  the  terms  *•  war  of 
rates,*  *  cut-throat  competition,*  etc.  The  manu- 
facturers in  such  a  situation  recognize  that  it  is  a 
case  of  *  trust  or  bust. '  There  is  an  almost  irre- 
sistible tendency,  apart  from  the  economies  of 
combination,  for  a  union  of  such  warring  inter- 
^ts  to  take  place.  At  least  a  partial  confirma- 
tion of  this  theory  of  the  matter  may  be  found 
in  the  generally  admitted  fact  that  competing 
natural  monopolies,  such  as  gas  works,  railroads, 
etc,  go  through  precisely  this  experience,  and 
that,  after  doing  business  for  hardly  enough  to 
pay  operating  expenses,  are  forced  to  combine. 
Professor  Hadley  well  brought  this  out  years 
»go  in  his  *  Railway  Transportation.  *  It  is  be- 
ginning to  be  seen  that  the  same  reason  which 
makes  railroads  combine  to  a  ruinous  point — the 
difficulty  of  withdrawing  capital  once  embarked 
in  any  enterprise — applies  with  more  and  more 
force  to  all  kinds  of  business.  Another  fact 
confirming  the  above  theory  is  the  generally  de- 
moralized, unprofitable  condition  of  a  business 
with  abnormally  low  prices  which  very  often 
precedes  the  formation  of  a  trust.*' 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  THE  REFERENDUM. 

IN  the  Arena  for  December  Prof.  John  R. 
Commons  shows  that  many  of  the  argu- 
ments commonly  advanced  for  and  against  direct 
legislation  really  miss  the  true  aim  of  the  re- 
form.    He  says : 

''Direct  legislation  is  not  strictly  a  means  of 
legislation  :  it  is  a  check  on  legislation.  But 
none  the  less  it  is  the  most  urgent  proposition 
before  the  American  public.  While  theoretic- 
ally basing  our  Government  on  the  will  of  the 
people,  we  have  t)een  experimenting  for  a  cen- 
tury to  find  a  machine  that  wiH  run  itself  inde- 
^  pendently  of  the  people.  But  government  is  not 
r^  nerely  a  nice  set  of  checks  and  balances,  of 
vetoes  and  counter- vetoes.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
the  whole  life  of  the  people.  The  executive 
veto  and  the  judiciary  veto  are  irritating  substi- 
tates  for  the  people's  veto.  Yet  too  much  must 
iwt  be  expected  from  direct  legislation^.     It  is  to 


be  classed  not  with  legislation  proper,  but  with 
such  devices  as  the  secret  ballot,  the  oflScial  pri- 
mary, the  corrupt  practices  acts.  Its  urgency  is 
not  as  a  means  of  bringing  in  reforms,  but  as  a 
cure  for  bribery,  spoils,  and  corruption.  These 
are  indeed  the  pressing  evils  of  American  poli- 
tics. No  reform  movement,  no  citizens*  union 
or  the  like,  can  fully  cope  with  them.  A  dee* 
potism,  a  monarchy,  an  oligarchy,  or  an  aristoc- 
racy can  be  corrupt  and  survive,  for  it  depends 
upon  the  army.  A  republic  or  a  democracy  de- 
pends on  mutual  confidence  ;  and  if  bribery  and 
corruption  shatter  this  confidence,  it  is  of  all 
forms  of  government  the  most  despicable.  It 
can  survive  only  by  the  army  and  the  police. 

THE  ONLY  CURE  FOR  BRIBERY. 

•  •  The  referendum  is  the  only  complete  and 
specific  cure  for  bribery.  It  alone  goes  to  the 
source  of  corruption.  It  deprives  lawmakers 
and  executives  of  their  monopoly  of  legislation. 
The  secret  ballot,  oflScial  primaries,  civil- service 
reform,  proportional  representation — these  are 
all  needful,  but  they  leave  to  a  few  the  monopoly 
of  government  and  the  power  to  sell  at  a  mo- 
nopoly price.  If  they  should  all  be  adopted, 
the  immense  interests  dependent  on  legislation 
will  pay  not  less,  but  more  money,  and  will  con- 
trol them.  Even  public  ownership  of  public 
enterprises,  although  it  ultimately  destroys  the 
largest  corruption  fund,  must  first  be  brought 
about  by  legislation  ;  and  this  will  be  the  signal 
for  exorbitant  prices  and  a  carnival  of  bribery 
more  profligate  than  any  hitherto  seen. 

*'With  the  referendum  the  use  of  money, 
whether  honest  or  corrupt,  will  be  almost  abol- 
ished. The  main  objection  to  the  referendum  is 
that  it  defeats  sound  reforms  as  well  as  <  jobs,' 
because  the  people  lack  confidence  in  their  law- 
makers. In  the  long  run  it  is  too  conservative. 
It  will  disappoint  the  radicals  who  now  advocate 
it.  The  conservatives  who  now  oppose  it  will 
be  its  hottest  champions.  The  initiative  will 
give  but  little  help  in  this  direction.  Other  re- 
forms, particularly  proportional  representation, 
are  needed  for  progressive  legislation.  But  that 
is  in  the  future.  Bribery  and  corruption  must 
first  be  settled.'' 

Professor  Commons  calls  upon  all  citizens,  con- 
servative and  radical,  to  unite  on  the  referendum 
— <*  the  only  death-blow  to  bribery."  After  that 
is  secured  the  tenure  of  the  political  machine  and 
the  <*  boss" — with  no  corporation  funds  at  their 
disposal — will  be  brief  indeed.  We  may  then 
begin  to  agitate  for  positive  reforms.  These  may 
be  accomplished  through  the  initiative — ^though 
Professor  Commons  admits  that  this  institution 
is  not  an  unqualified  success  in  Switzerland. 
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THE  CRIME  OF  AMERICAN  PARENTS. 

IN  the  January  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Mr.  Ed- 
ward W.  Bok,  its  editor,  expresses  himself 
very  forcibly  on  the  question  of  the  American 
method  of  schooling  children  under  fifteen  years  of 
age.  He  begins  by  asking  if  we  realize  that  at  the 
last  school  term  16.000  children  between  eight 
and  fourteen  were  taken  out  of  the  public  schools 
because  their  nervous  systems  were  wracked 
' '  and  their  minds  were  incapable  of  going  on 
any  further  in  the  infernal  cramming  system 
which  exists  today  in  our  schools.'*  Mr.  Bok 
thinks  that  no  child  should  go  to  school  before 
he  is  seven  years  of  age,  and  he  reminds  us  that 
in  the  succeeding  seven  years  the  rapid  brain 
growth  begins  to  slacken.  <<  It  was  planned  by 
nature  that  between  the  years  of  seven  and  fif- 
teen the  child  should  have  rest.  But  what  really 
happens  to  the  average  child  at  the  age  of  seven  ? 
Is  he  given  this  period  of  rest  ?  Verily,  no  ! 
He  enters  the  school -room  and  becomes  a  victim 
of  long  hours  of  confinement — the  first  mental 
application,  mind  you,  that  the  child  has  ever 
known."  The  unfortunate  is  compelled  to  spend 
hours  in  study  at  night,  although  warning  has 
been  again  and  again  sounded  that  *'the  fresh 
mental  interest  of  the  child  of  seven  cannot  be 
advantageously  held  for  more  than  eight  con- 
secutive minutes  at  a  time  on  any  one  subject. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  health  of  the  child 
between  seven  and  ten  cannot  stand  more  than 
thirty-five  minutes  of  study  during  any  single 
twenty-four  hours." 

BUSINESS   MEN    AND   CHILDREN. 

**We  are  constantly  admonishing  business 
men  that  they  must  not  continue  their  work 
after  nightfall.  Physicians  warn  men  of  this, 
and  wives  echo  the  warning  to  their  husbands. 
*  Burning  the  candle  at  both  ends  *  has  killed 
almost  as  many  men  as  liquor,  say  investigators. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  assertion.  Men  of  com- 
mon sense  know  that  night  work  after  a  day  of 
business  is  vitally  injurious.  Yet  in  their  own 
homes  is  presented  almost  every  evening  the 
sublime  picture  of  children  poring  from  one  to 
two  hours  over  lessons  for  the  next  day.  And 
while  the  lesson  is  to  the  child  exactly  what  the 
business  problem  is  to  the  man,  we  warn  men  of 
mature  growth  against  the  very  thing  which  we 
allow  children  to  do.  What  a  superbly  con- 
sistent people  we  are,  to  be  sure  I  " 

MR.     BOK's    quotum    OF    EDUCATION. 

<*  What  to  demand  of  our  school  system  is  the 
first  step,  and  if  a  child,  when  he  reaches  the  age 
of  fifteen,  has  been  taught  to  read  aloud  pleas- 
antly and  intelligently,  to  write  legibly,  to  spell 


correctly,  to  express  himself  clearly  in  a  letter, 
to  count  accurately,  to  use  his  mind  himself,  to 
use  his  fingers  so  that  his  hands  will  be  a  help  t<^ 
him  in  earning  his  living — that  is  all  that  shoulv  jt^ 
be  expected  of  the  child,  either  boy  or  girl.  That 
is  enough  for  seven  years'  learning  in  the  great 
formative  period  of  life. 

^  ♦  There  must  be  shorter  hours  and  an  absolute 
abolishment  of  home  study  before  the  age  of  fif. 
teen,  and  even  after  fifteen  no  evening  study  be- 
yond  an  hour. 

^*  Our  children  must  no  longer  be  the  prey  of 
ignorant  and  conscienceless  politicians  who  eithfer 
control  our  boards  of  education  or  are  a  part  of 
them — men  absolutely  unfitted  for  such  work  as 
that  intrusted  to  them. 

'<  How  to  get  these  reforms  for  their  children 
is  the  next  step.  They  can  come  only  through 
closer  cooperation  of  home  and  school.  The 
teacher  and  parent  must  come  closer  together. 
That  is  the  root  of  the  present  evil.  One  means 
toward  this  end  lies  in  frequent  conferences  be- 
tween mother  and  teacher,  as  is  the  practice  in 
one  school  of  which  I  know.  The  teacher  must 
better  know  the  timber  she  is  seasoning." 


GRANT  ALLEN. 

OXE  of  the  best  articles  in  the  Fortnightly 
for  December  is  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  which  is  based 
on  an  intimate  friendship  of  several  years. 
Grant  Allen  died  at  a  moment  when  there  was 
most  need  of  him,  and  at  the  saddest  time  for 
himself.  He  lived  to  see  not  the  fulfillment  of 
the  civilized  ideals  for  which  he  had  battled  so 
long,  but  the  overwhelming  triumph  of  all  the 
reactionary  ideals  which  he  hated  and  feared. 

A    DISAPPOINTED    IDEALIST. 

**  A  democrat,  he  lived  to  see  democracy  once 
more  in  the  dust  and  every  form  of  tyranny 
and  snobbery  firmer  than  ever  in  their  seats  :  a 
clear-seer  and  far-thinker,  he  lived  to  see  every 
form  of  superstition  reenthioned  and  England 
seriously  dreaming  once  more  of  Rome  ;  a  citi- 
zen of  th.e  world,  he  lived  to  see  race  hatred  re- 
vived with  mediaeval  fury  and  narrow  patriotism 
once  more  dividing  nations  ;  a  man  of  peace,  he 
lived  to  see  civil  freedom  threatened  by  a  mili- 
tarism insolent  and  cruel  as  the  world  has  ever 
known." 

For,  first  of  all  things,  he  was  an  idealist  and 
a  man  of  faith  : 

*'  He  thought  of  the  world  as  composed  of 
human  beings  amenable  to  reason,  ductible  to 
ideals.  Being  himself  a  nature  singularly  adapt- 
able to  the  influence  of  right  thinking,  he   im- 
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agined  that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  like  him. 
Of  course  he  knew,  but  in  his  Utopianism  he 
hardly  remembered  sufficiently  that  the  influence 
^^  of  ideas  on  humanity  is  exceedingly  slow  and  la- 
borious and  indeed  superficial.  To  see  the  right 
was  with  him  to  do  it.  To  see  the  wrong  in  his 
own  nature  was  at  least  to  struggle  to  set  it 
right.  His,  in  fact,  was  a  nature  singularly  con- 
formable to  moral  idea&  But  average  human 
nature  is  not.  It  sees  the  right,  but  its  warm 
life-forces  compel  it  to  do  the  wrong.  As  Grant 
Allen  once  wittily  said  of  a  friend,  humanity 
♦longs  to  be  a  saint,  but  it  loves  to  be  a  sinner.' 
"  Grant  Allen  had  a  really  enviable  faculty  of 
provoking  the  world  to  throw  stones.  He  was 
like  a  great  speaker.-  However  unruly  his  audi- 
ence, he  had  but  to  raise  a  finger  of  audacious 
phrase,  and,  whatever  happened  afterward,  he 
was  heard. " 

HIS    FAVORITE    MOTTO. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  Providence 
creates  for  the  especial  purpose  of  differing  on 
every  conceivable  subject  with  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen. And  the  measure  of  his  hopes  was  the 
measure  of  his  disappointment. 

Personally  he  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  Ixist  of  men. 

<*  His  favorite  motto  was  *  Self -development  is 
greater  than  self-sacrifice  ;'  but  when  one  re- 
members the  deliberate  way  in  which  he  sacrificed 
all  his  literary  and  scientific  dreams  to  the  do- 
mestic ideal  and  preached  constantly  in  his  stories 
that  a  man  with  a  wife  and  children  must  be 
husband  or  father  first  and  artist  afterward,  one 
realized  that  when  his  abstract  theories  were  put 
to  the  human  test,  Grant  Allen  considered  first 
the  human  need  in  the  situation  and  last  of  all 
his  theories.  Moralist  as  he  was,  he  was  far  in- 
deed from  being  a  doctrinaire.  Grant  Allen  was 
too  great  to  tell  lies,  even  white  lies.  He  never 
realized  the  necessity.  He  could  compromise  to 
the  extent  of  doing  brilliantly  the  work  he  hated, 
but  more  he  would  not  do.  No  necessity,  no 
torture,  would  have  pei-suaded  him  to  deny  or 
suppress  the  truth  that  was  in  him.  He  might 
write  of  something  else,  but  whenever  he  was 
obliged  to  write  of  vital  matters,  whatever  it  cost 
iiim  he  told  the  truth. 

HIS   CAPACITY    FOR    WORK. 

►  As  a  literary  workman  Grant  Allen  was  prob- 

ably unequaled.  His  capacity  for  working  un- 
der disadvantages  was  superhuman.  He  could 
concentrate  his  mind  like  Gladstone,  and  no  in- 
terruption or  disturbance  would  set  him  off  his 


*•  In  the  mere  mechanical — but  how  important ! 


— matter  of  *  turning  out '  his  '  copy '  he  was  quite 
amazing.  Any  one  who  has  stayed  in  his  house 
will  remember  how  his  typewriter  could  be  heard 
as  you  crossed  the  hall,  punctually  beginning  to 
click  at  9  every  morning,  and  if  you  eaves- 
dropped you  would  seldom  note  a  pause  in  its 
rapid  clicking.  I  don't  think  that  Grant  Allen 
can  even  once  in  his  life  have  '  stopped  for  a 
word.'  Interruptions  made  no  difference.  1 
have  known  him  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
at  the  sound  of  the  luncheon  gong,  and  then, 
having  found  on  repairing  to  the  dining-room 
that  the  gong  was  a  little  premature,  go  back  to 
his  typewriter  and  finish  the  sentence  and  begin 
another." 

AS    POPULARIZER    OF    SCIENCE. 

Of  his  services  in  popularizing  science  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  says  : 

'*  He  made  science  clear,  he  made  it  simple, 
he  made  it  interesting,  he  made  it  positively  ro- 
mantic ;  for  he  was  more  even  than  an  apt  ex- 
ponent, he  was  no  little  of  a  poet,  and  those 
who  see  nothing  in  such  books  as  his  *  Evolution- 
ist at  Large/  *  Colin  Clout's  Calendar,*  *  Vi- 
gnettes from  Nature,'  *  Moorland  Idylls,'  but  clear 
statement  and  luminous  exposition,  do  scant  jus- 
tice to  a  rare  literary  gift  exercising  itself  not 
merely  with  expository  skill,  but  also  artistically, 
upon  diflScult  new  material.  More  than  clear- 
ness of  statement  was  needed.  Some  of  the 
dullest  of  writers  are  as  clear  as  they  are  dry. 
Grant  Allen's  individual  clearness  came  of  im- 
agination, as  his  charm  came  of  an  illustrative 
fancy,  and  a  gay  humanity  applied  to  subjects 
usually  immured  from  traffic  with  such  frivolous 
qualities.  Thus  he  not  only  made  knowledge 
delightful  to  know,  but  delightful  to  read.  In 
short,  he  gave  us  something  like  literary  equiva- 
lents of  his  subjects. " 

AS   TALKER. 

He  was  one  of  those  instructive  writers  who 
write  best  when  they  think  least  about  it.  It 
was  not  natural  for  him  to  work  self  consciously. 
His  style  was  colloquial  and  effective.  Of  his 
conversation  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  says  : 

'*  What  an  amazing  talker  he  was  !  No  pose 
talk,  but  talk  easily  born  of  his  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  subject  that  at  the  moment  occupied 
him.  No  more  brilliant  generalizer  can  ever 
have  lived.  Present  him  with  the  most  unex- 
pected fact  or  the  most  complex  set  of  circum- 
stances (as  it  might  seem  to  you),  and  he  had  his 
theory  in  an  instant,  and  was  making  it  as  clear, 
by  the  aid  of  his  marvelously  copious  and  exact 
vocabulary,  as  though  he  had  drawn  it  on  the 
air.    And  bright  things  by  the  score  all  the  way  1 
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His  gift  of  stating  the  most  intricate  matter  im- 
promptu in  a  few  simple  words,  and  of  pouring 
out  the  most  varied  and  profound  learning  as 
though  he  were  telling  a  fairy  tale,  can  hardly 
have  been  equaled  and  certainly  can  never  have 
been  surpassed." 

**  COMPLETELY    EMANCIPATED." 

Grant  Allen  suffered  much  from  critics,  or 
would  have  suffered  much  if  he  had  attached  to 
them  the  importance  they  attribute  to  themselves. 
He  was  fiercely  attacked  for  his  opinions,  but  he 
never  faltered  or  hesitated  to  speak  his  mind. 
The  *•  Woman  Who  Did"  announced  an  ag- 
gressive new  rule.  It  was  taken  as  a  challenge, 
and  the  furious  attacks  which  it  provoked  are 
the  best  measure  of  its  success. 

*  *  He  was  the  most  completely  *  emancipated  * 
of  any  recent  English  mind  expressing  itself  in 
literature.  I  never  observed  a  trace  of  that  suc- 
cumbing to  the  inherited  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  even  the  most  <  advanced '  thinkera 
have  developed  toward  the  close  of  life.  He  was 
entirely  devoid  of  any  form  of  *  superstition.  * 
His  reason  was,  to  the  last,  master  of  the  house 
of  life.  Perhaps  he  saw  a  little  too  clearly,  for, 
as  his  most  famous  proUgSe  writes  : 

**  *  They  hee  not  clearUest 
Who  see  all  things  clear.*** 


THE  GAIN  TO  ROME  FROM  MODERN  SCIENCE. 

MR.  W.  H  MALLOCK  contributes  an  arti- 
cle to  the  November  Nineteenth  Century 
on  **The  Intellectual  Future  of  Catholicism." 
He  seems  to  speak  of  himself  at  the  close  as  of 
**one  who  is  not  a  Catholic."  He  mentions  at 
the  outset  the  contrasted  crises  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, when  Christian  theology  vanquished  the 
secular  thought  of  antiquity  and  when  the  secu- 
lar science  of  modern  times  vanquished  Christian 
theology.  Mr.  Mallock  indulges  in  the  word- 
play of  giving  as  the  watchwords  of  these  two 
crises — of  the  first  the  far-famed  cry  of  Julian, 
**Thou  hast  conquered,  O  Galilean!"  of  the 
second,  **Thou  hast  conquered,  O  Galileo!" 
Seemingly  a  third  crisis  is  at  hand — the  victory 
of  evolution. 

THE    BASIS   OF   PB0TE8TANTI8M    ANNIHILATED. 

Mr.  Mallock  has  made  a  discovery  which  im- 
presses him  greatly,  to  the  effect  that  the  cosmic 
and  historical  sciences  do  not  leave  Protestantism 
a  leg  to  stand  upon.     In  his  own  words  : 

*•  Let  me  sum  up  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
what  science  is  tending  to  do  in  the  directions  that 
have  just  been  indicated,  firstly  with  regard  to 
the  Bible  and  secondly  with  regard  to  Christian 


doctrine.  It  tends  to  annihilate  completely,  in 
the  eyes  of  every  thinking  man,  the  two  great 
principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  what  is 
called  reformed  Christianity.  The  firat  of  these  ^ 
is  the  principle  that  the  Biole  contains  in  itself  a 
clear  indication  of  what  Christian  doctrine  is, 
and  is  also  its  own  warranty  that  everything 
which  it  says  is  true  ;  the  second  is  the  principle 
that  if  any  further  guide  is  required,  we  shall 
find  it  in  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  Christ's  ear- 
liest followers,  the  fundamental  assumption  of 
every  school  of  Protestantism  being  that  its  own 
creed  is  that  of  the  first  Christians,  given  back 
to  the  light  by  the  removal  of  the  superstructures 
of  Rome." 

THE    THREE    WITNESSES. 

Mr.  Mallock  calls  in  support  of  this  pronounce- 
ment the  testimony  of  **  Protestant "  witnesses 
so  diverse  as  Canon  Gore,  Dean  Farrar,  and 
Professor  Hamack.  The  scientific  study  of  the 
story  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  ad- 
mitted to  reveal  in  both  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
error  ;  and  the  same  scientific  principles  applied 
to  the  history  of  dogma  show  that  *  *  the  content 
of  orthodoxy  was  only  very  gradually  arrived 
at  by  the  orthodox." 

THE    REAL    CHRISTIAN    ORGANISM. 

Mr.  Mallock  makes  use  of  these  conclusions  in 
Chapter  III. ,  of  which  the  captions  are  suflBcient 
indication  :  *  *  Emergence  of  the  necessity  for 
some  living  infallible  authority.  Rome  alone 
can  make  any  successful  claim  to  this.  Absurdity 
of  all  Protestant  theories." 

Chapter  IV.  represents  *  *  the  Roman  Church 
conceived  of  as  a  serio- spiritual  organism  devel- 
oped in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  all  organic 
evolution."  Mr.  Mallock  appeals  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer*8  philosophy  and  proceeds  : 

**  We  have  before  us  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
an  organism  whose  history  corresponds  in  the 
minutest  way  with  the  process  of  organic  evolu- 
tion as  modern  science  reveals  it  to  us,  while 
Protestantism  will  appear  as  an  organism  so  low 
down  in  the  scale  that  its  evolution  seems  hardly 
to  have  yet  begun.  It  is  almost  structureless  ; 
it  is  made  up  of  heterogeneous  yet  similar  parts  ; 
it  has  no  single  brain  by  which  the  whole  body 
is  guided,  and  new  sects  are  born  from  it  by  the 
simple  process  of  fission.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
on  the  contrary,  by  a  process  of  continuous 
growth  has  developed,  through  the  differentia- 
tion of  parts,  an  increasingly  conscious  unity  and 
a  single  organ  of  thought  and  historic  memory, 
constantly  able  to  explain  and  to  restate  doctrine 
and  to  attest,  as  though  from  personal  experi- 
ence, the  facts  of  its  earliest  history." 
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PLATO,    ABI8T0TLE,    SPENCER. 

Mr.  Mallock  thus  states  his  philosophic  fore- 
cast: 

'♦*'*  Just  as  Rome  has  absorbed  Platonism  in  the 
fourth  gospel  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  has  absorbed  Aristotelianism  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ*s  real  presence  in  the  eucharist,  so  we 
may  naturally  expect  that  it  will,  in  its  theory  of 
:t5  own  nature,  absorb  some  day  the  main  ideas 
of  that  evolutionary  philosophy  which  many  peo- 
ple imagine  destined  to  accomplish  its  destruc- 
tion ;  and  may  find  in  the  Spencerian  philosophy 
a  basis  for  its  own  authority,  like  that  with 
which  Aristotle  supplied  it  for  its  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation. " 

The  personal  attitude  of  the  writer  is  ap- 
parently given  in  these  closing  words  : 

"  If  one  who  is  not  a  Catholic  may  venture  to 
irive  such  an  opinion,  it  appears  to  me  that,  the 
credibility  of  any  religion  being  granted,  the  in- 
tellectual prospects  of  Christianity  were  never 
more  reassuring  than  they  are  as  now  repre. 
sented  by  the  prospects  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
under  the  pressure  of  historical  criticism  and  the 
philosophy  of  organic  evolution." 


CELESTIAL  FIREWORKS. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  December  con- 
tains a  fascinating  paper,  by  Prince  Kro- 
j-otkin,  on  *'  Meteorites  and  Comets,"  which  does 
a  great  deal  to  compensate  us  for  the  failure  of 
the  celestial  fireworks  expected  in  November  last. 

METEORITES    AS    MESSENGERS. 

Meteorites,  as  Humboldt  pointed  out,  are  the 
only  medium  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tarth  are  brought  into  direct  intercourse  with 
interplaoetary  and,  since  their  relationship  to 
Comets  has  been  established,  with  interstellar 
^pace.  They  have,  therefore,  a  fascination  for 
the  ordinary  man's  mind  which  nothing  terres- 
inal  can  have. 

"Clusters  of  those  little  bodies  out  of  which 
^th  meteorite  swarms  and  comets  are  composed 
—perhaps  vapors  which  suddenly  pass  from  the 
gaaeous  state  into  the  solid  state,  as  Daubr^e 
»a«  inclined  to  think — circulate  in  the  infinite 
>pace  in  which  the  sun,  with  all  the  planets  at- 
tached to  it,  is  moving.  When  such  clusters 
Daeet  our  solar  system  in  their  wanderings  they 
-  enter  it  in  virtue  of  the  attraction  exercised  upon 
tbem  by  the  sun,  and  they  describe  around  our 
lammary  a  parabolic  curve  which  carries  them 
»way,  after  this  short  visit,  back  to  the  un  fathom - 
aWe  interstellar  regions.  We  take  notice  of  them 
iohng  this  short  passage,  and  as  the  cluster  ap- 
pioiches  the  sun,  and  while  it  flies  round  it  at  a 


tremendous  speed  and  becomes  luminous  in  this 
part  of  its  course,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  it^  either 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  nebulosity  which  is  only 
visible  through  the  telescope  or  under  the  aspect 
of  an  elegant  tailed  comet  in  which  men  see  the 
announcement  of  coming  misfortunes. " 

SHORT -DISTANCE    AND    LONG-DISTANCE    METEORS. 

These  we  may  describe  as  long-distance  mete- 
orites. The  short- distance  meteorites  are  those 
forming  a  permanent  part  of  the  solar  system, 
and  are  much  more  modest  in  their  idea  of  space 
and  time. 

<  <  The  investigations  which  were  made  with  a 
special  ardor  after  1833  had  firmly  established 
the  fact  that  the  tiny  meteorites  are  grouped  into 
rings  of  different  density,  which  revolve  round 
the  sun,  and  some  of  which  intersect  or  pass  very 
close  by  the  orbit  of  the  earth." 

The  solar  meteorites  make  up  in  speed,  how- 
ever, what  they  lack  in  endurance,  for  they  move 
in  space  at  a  speed  which  is  only  attained  by 
comets. 

TWISTING   THE    LEONIDS*    TAIL. 

When  a  comet  having  wandered  into  our  sys- 
tem is  captured  by  solar  attraction,  it  shows  at 
once  a  tendency  to  segregate  and  split  up  mto 
several  comets  or  into  rings  of  meteorites,  whici 
tend  in  turn  to  break  up  into  groups,  and  such  a 
process  is  even  now  taking  place  with  the  ab- 
sentee leonids  of  November  15.  Prince  Kro- 
potkin  twists  the  leonids*  tail  with  a  vengeance 
and  holds  up  to  ridicule  their  efforts  to  over- 
whelm the  earth.  The  largest  meteorite  that 
ever  fell  to  earth  weighed  no  more  than  eighteen 
tons,  while  the  tenuity  of  comets  is  such  that 
they  might  easily  be  carried  in  a  sack. 

**Our  aerial  surroundings  and  the  extremely 
rarefied  gases  which  undoubtedly  spread  far  be- 
yond what  may  be  properly  described  as  the 
earth's  atmosphere  are  a  far  better  protection  of 
the  earth  than  might  have  been  imagined  at  first 
sight.  As  to  the  small  meteorites,  they  certainly 
reach  the  earth  in  formidable  numbers.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  every  year  no  fewer  than 
146,000,000,000  of  them  enter  our  atmosphere, 
where  they  continue  to  float  in  the  shape  of  va- 
pors or  microscopical  dust.  But  if  all  that  dust 
were  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe,  it  would  take  a  hundred  thousand 
years  to  raise  that  surface  by  one  single  mch." 

NO   DANGER    FROM   COMETS. 

Though  the  earth  has  more  than  once  passed 
through  the  tail  of  a  comet,  the  chances  of  a  col- 
lision with  the  head  are  extremely  small,  and  if 
such  a  collision  took  place  its  effect  upon  the  life 
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of  our  globe  would  hardly  be  noticed,  while  the 
passage  of  the  earth  through  a  swarm  of  Biela 
meteorites  would  make  at  most  a  slight  change 
in  the  weather. 

THE    MORAL    OF    METEORS. 

The  average  meteorite,  from  the  time  of  its 
entry  into  our  atmosphere,  lives  a  short  but 
brilliant  life  of  a  few  seconds.  Like  those  who 
look  out  for  it  on  earth,  it  passes  quickly  into 
dust.  It  seems  to  differ  from  its  human  ad- 
mirers only  in  its  incapacity  to  do  a  little  harm 
before  it  dies. 

*  <  Coming  as  it  does  from  cosmical  space  and  en- 
dowed with  a  tremendous  velocity  of  about  twenty- 
eight  miles  per  second  (to  which  the  velocity 
of  the  earth  itself  must  be  added  if  our  plaiiet 
and  the  meteorite  fly  in  opposite  directions),  its 
considerable  kinetic  energy  is  spent  in  com- 
pressing the  gases  which  it  meets  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  utmost  limits  of  our  atmosphere. 
The  gases  become  incandescent  and  so  much 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  stone  that  the  sur- 
face of  an  aerolith  becomes  glazed,  while  the  tiny 
meteorite  is  entirely  vaporized  before  it  reaches 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Nothing  but  vapors 
added  to  our  atmosphere  or  some  cosmical  dust, 
such  as  has  been  collected  by  Nordenskjold 
on  the  virgin  snows  of  Spitzbergen,  remains 
after  the  most  brilliant  display  of  shooting  stars." 


HOW  STANDARD  TIME  IS  OBTAINED. 

IN  Apphtori's  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  De- 
cember Mr.  T.  B.  Willson  describes  the  proc- 
ess used  at  the  observatories  for  obtaining 
standard  time. 

The  prevailing  notion  that  the  sun  itself  sup- 
plies the  correct  time  is  shown  by  Mr.  Willson  to 
be  absurd,  since  <  *  the  sun — that  is,  a  sun  dial — is 
only  correct  on  a  few  days  in  each  year,  and 
during  the  intervening  times  gets  as  far  as  a 
whole  quarter  hour  fast  or  slow." 

It  is  true  that  the  variations  in  sun  time  are 
now  accurately  known,  and  it  will  doubtless  occur 
to  many  readers  that  correct  time  might  be  ob- 
tained from  the  sun  by  making  proper  allow- 
ance, but  here  we  encounter  the  difficulty  of 
observing  the  sun's  position  with  suflBcient  exact- 
ness. It  is  far  more  difficult  to  accurately  locate 
the  large  disk  of  the  sun  than  the  single  point 
made  by  a  star,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  as- 
tronomers have  come  to  depend  almost  wholly 
upon  the  stars  for  obtaining  accurate  time.  Now 
as  to  the  method  : 

*  *  There  are  several  hundred  stars  whose  posi- 
tions have  been  established  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy  by  the   most  careful   observations  at  a 


number  of  the  principal  observatories  of  the 
world.  If  a  star's  exact  position  is  known,  it 
can  readily  be  calculated  when  it  will  pass  the 
meridian  of  any  given  place — that  is,  the  insta' V- 
it  will  cross  a  north -and -south  line  through  the 
place.  The  data  regarding  these  stars  are  all 
published  in  the  nautical  almanacs,  which  are 
got  out  by  several  different  observatories  for  the 
use  of  navigators  and  all  others  who  have  uses  for 
them.     These  stars  are  known  as  *  clock  stars.' 

ACCURACY    IN   CLOCKS. 

*  <  Every  observatory  is  provided  with  at  least 
one,  or,  better,  several  clocks  that  are  very  ac- 
curate indeed.  Every  appliance  and  precaution 
which  science  can  suggest  is  resorted  to  to  make 
these  clocks  accurate.  The  workmanship  is,  of 
course,  very  fine.  What  is  known  as  the  *  re- 
taining click  '  prevents  their  losing  a  single  beat 
while  being  wound.  The  small  variations  in  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  which  changes  of  tem- 
perature would  cause  are  offset  by  compenaati(»i. 
The  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  pendulum  bob,  if 
the  weather  grows  warmer,  shortens  the  pendu- 
lum precisely  as  much  as  the  expansion  of  its  rod 
lengthens  it,  and  conversely  if  it  becomes  colder. 
Such  clocks,  too,  are  set  on  stone  piers  built  up 
from  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  wholly 
independent  of  the  building  itself.  Often  the 
clocks  are  made  with  air-tight  cases,  and  some- 
times are  placed  in  tightly  closed  chambers,  only 
to  be  entered  when  absolutely  necessary.  Some 
fine  clocks  even  have  appliances  for  offsetting 
barometric  changes,  but  these  affect  such  clocks 
less  than  other  influences  or  imperfections  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  and  thus  they  are  sel- 
dom provided  against. 

*  <  The  astronomer's  principal  clock — ^the  one 
he  uses  in  all  his  calculations — marks  what  is 
known  as  sidereal,  not  ordinary,  time.  The 
revolution  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  sets  the  sun 
back  in  its  place  in  the  heavens  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  minutes  a  day,  or  one  whole  day  in  a 
year,  so  that  this  clock,  indicating  star  time, 
gains  this  amount  and  is  only  with  ordinary 
clocks  once  a  year.  After  it  is  once  adjusted  no 
attempt  is  made  to  regulate  it  exactly,  as  the  as- 
tronomer would  better  calculate  its  differences 
than  disturb  its  regulation,  always  provided  its 
rate  is  very  uniform  and  accurately  known. 

* '  One  or  more  of  the  other  clocks,  however, 
are  made  to  show  ordinary  time  and  corrected  by 
observations  taken  every  few  days.  It  is  from 
this  clock  that  the  standard  time  is  sent  out. 

THE  CHRONOGRAPH. 

*  <  It  is  possible  to  connect  any  of  these  clocks 
telegraphically  with   an   instrument  in  the  ob- 
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servatory  known  as  a  chronograph.     It  consists  of  the  observation  with  the  calculated  time  of  the 

of  a  cylinder  with  a  sheet  of  paper  around  it,  on  event  observed  as  given  in  the  almanacs,  he  can 

which  rests  a  pen  connected  with  the  telegraphic  tell  how  nearly  *  *  right "  the  clock  is. 

'instrument  which  follows  the  beats  of  the  clock.  In  making  observations  on  the  **  clock  stars" 

The  cylinder   is   turned  slowly  by  clock-work,  the  astronomer   uses   a   rather   small   telescope, 

and  the  pen,  carried  slowly  along  by  a  screw,  known  as  a  transit.     This  is  placed   with   the 

describes   a   spiral    on  the   paper   with  jogs   or  nicest   accuracy  on   a  north-and-south  line.     It 

teeth   in   it   about  a  quarter   of  an  inch  apart,  can  turn  vertically,    but  cannot  move  sidewise 

caused  by  the  beats  of  the  clock.     In  this  way  out  of  its  line. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Every  possible  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 

u       ix       u       u— u       Lf— i.f  1  error.     For  example,  the  astronomer  watches  a 

u        Lfu^nj       LTufuj       ix   2  star  as  it  is  carried  by  the  earth's  rotation  past 

^       ^      1       IT      w       tr^4  five  spider  lines  stretched  across  ihe  **  field"  of 

vr— lAj— \j— 1-j        u— MLT  5  his  transit  instrument  ;  he  presses  his  key — that 

yr^y^^"''"^^''^^^      "^Tir^jy  *  is,   makes  a   record — as  the  star  crosses  each 

■vxvr— u       i,nj— u        ltu— xf  a  ^^  '  ^^  ^^^^  takes  the  average  of  these  five  ob. 

""^■^*'^>*'       u,!— u       I— I— Li       t-f— wf  9  servations.     In  addition  to  this,  he  usually  makes 

*"^        w      ^       ^      ^^""^^       ^       Z'^  observations  on  at  least  four  clock  stars,  giving 

u"nxn,r>-r-n.jn,r— u-r— fc-j       >^AJtj.4^i2  him  twenty  observations  to  average  up  and  de- 

**       *J— n,f— XT— u*       ^  termine  by. 

u  u  i,f— "  f)  **Such  observations  are  made  every  three  or 

^  •J  u  four  evenings,  and  thus  the  clocks  are  not  given 

^       ^        ^       ^       ^  time  to  get  far  out  of  the  way.     It  is  not  usual 

■  for  a  good  clock  to  show  a  variation  of  more  than 

•  ■  ■  half  a  second.     If  the  astronomer  finds  that  his 

A  Short  gBcnoN  PROM  THE  Paper  Band  OF  THE  Chrono-  clock  which  is  sending  the  time  is  running  a 

okaphCixindeb,  SHOWING  Tracings  OF  Pen  GONNBGTBD  fraction  of  a  second  slow,  he  goes  to  it  and  lays 

WITH  CtocKs:  I,  seconds  of  sidereal  clock;  2,  both  sidereal  on  the  top  of  the  pendulum  bob  a  minute  clip, 
and  common  clocks;  3-10,  the  tracings  of  the  mean-time  .  ^^i        i-'iL-  'i^*.       i-x* 

clock  faU  steadily  behind  the  other;  11,  sidereal  only;  12,  P^^g  ^I  metal,  which  IS  equivalent   to  shortening 

connected  with  observer's  key.    The  extra  teeth  show  when  the  pendulum   an   infinitesimal    amount.      When 

» star  pMsed  each  of  the  Ave  spider  lines.  At  the  extreme  he  takes  his  next  observation  he  discovers  how 

right  is  a**  rattle,**  pat  in  to  show  where  the  observation  ,.       iiv         i  rt     *.   :x         j  -      j.       *.     -*. 

ison  the  cylinder.  "^^  clock  has  been  affected,  and  again  treats  it 

accordingly.  Thus  the  time  that  is  sent  out 
the  astronomer  secures  a  visible  record  of  the  automatically  by  the  clock  is  kept  always  correct 
beating  of  his  clock,  or  rather  of  the  movements  within  a  small  fraction  of  a  second.  Those  who 
of  his  telegraphic  recorder.  Thus  if  he  has  an-  receive  the  time  sometimes  arrange  electro-mag- 
other  key  on  the  same  circuit  with  the  clock  nets  near  the  pendulums  of  their  clocks,  which 
connected  with  his  chronograph  recorder,  and  act  with  the  beats  of  the  observatory  clocks,  and 
should  touch  it  between  the  beats  of  his  clock,  their  attraction  is  enough  to  hold  or  accelerate 
it  would  put  in  an  extra  jog  or  tooth  on  his  the  pendulums  as  needed  to  make  them  syn- 
record,  and  it  will  show,  what  he  could  not  have  chronize  with  the  observatory  clock." 

told  in  any  other  way,  in  just  what  part  of  the  

second  he  touched  this  key,  whether  in  the  first 

or  last  part  of  the  second,  and  precisely  how  far  "^^^  "  HOTTEST  HEAT." 

from  either' end — that  is,  he  can  determine  frac-  TN  the  January  McClure's  Mr.  Sturgis  B.  Rand 

tions  of  a  second  with  great  nicety."  A      gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to 

^„«-.„^.»„^.T«  «^  -«>..T«,-.  t^©  electrical  furnaces  at  Niagara  Falls,  which 

OBSERVATIONS    BY    TRANSIT.  ,  ii     *u      i     *x      i.  j;  •    ^u  u         ti 

he  calls  the  hottest  furnaces  in  the  world.  Here 
The  astronomer,  in  fact,  has  such  a  key  at  the  clay  is  melted  to  form  aluminum,  a  metal  as 
telescope  which  he  uses  to  make  his  observations  precious  a  few  years  ap^o  as  gold.  Lime  and 
in  taking  time,  so  that  when  he  wishes  to  record  carbon,  the  most  infusible  of  all  the  elements, 
f  the  precise  instant  at  which  anything  takes  place  are  joined  by  intense  heat  in  the  curious  new 
which  comes  within  his  view  be  has  only  to  press  compound,  Calcium  carbide,  a  bit  of  which 
the  key  in  his  hand  and  an  extra  tooth  will  be  dropped  into  water  decomposes  almost  explosive- 
put  into  the  clock's  record,  somewhere  among  ly,  producing  the  new  illuminating  gas,  acety- 
the  regular  teeth  representing  clock- beats.  Thus  lene.  Pure  phcsj^horus  and  phosphates  are  made 
the  instant  of  his  observation  will  be  recorded  in  in  large  quantities,  and  also  carborundum — gem 
the  clock's  time.     Comparing  this  recorded  time  crystals  as  hard  as  a  diamond  and  as  beautiful 
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as  a  ruby.  An  extensive  plant  is  building  for 
the  manufacture  of  graphite,  such  as  is  used  in 
lead -pencils,  electrical  appliances,  etc.  Graphite 
has  been  mined  from  the  earth  for  thousands  of 
years.  It  is  pure  carbon,  first  cousin  to  the 
diamond.  Ten  years  ago  the  suggestion  of 
its  manufacture  would  have  seemed  absolutely 
ridiculous  to  the  scientific  world.  But  the  new 
heat  intensities  which  electricity  has  made  pos- 
sible produce  graphite  as  easily  as  Mr.  Ar- 
mour's establishment  produces  soap.  Mr.  Rand 
says  that  the  Niagara  Falls  furnaces  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  produce  diamonds  in  quanti- 
ties, **  but  one  day  they  may  be  shipped  in  peck 
boxes  from  these  great  furnaces.  This  is  no 
mere  dream.  The  commercial  manufacture  of 
diamonds  has  already  had  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  level-headed,  far-seeing  business  men, 
and  it  may  be  accounted  a  distinct  probability." 

THE    SOURCE   OP   THE    HEAT. 

The  Niagara  furnaces  use  in  the  performance 
of  these  wonders  a  heat  of  more  than  6,500°  F. 
They  have  been  able  to  get  this  intense  energy 
in  manufacturing  forms  through  the  *  *  chaining 
of  Niagara." 

<  <  A  thousand  horse -power  from  the  mighty 
falls  is  conveyed  as  electricity  over  a  copper  wire, 
changed  into  heat  and  light  between  the  tips  of 
carbon  electrodes,  and  there  works  its  wonders. 
In  principle  the  electrical  furnace  is  identical 
with  the  electric  light.  It  is  scarcely  twenty 
years  since  the  first  electrical  furnaces  of  real 
practical  utility  were  constructed  ;  but  if  the 
electrical  furnaces  to-day  in  operation  at  Niagara 
Falls  alone  were  combined  into  one,  they  would, 
as  one  scientist  speculates,  make  a  glow  so  bright 
that  it  could  be  seen  distinctly  from  the  moon — 
a  hint  for  the  astronomers  who  are  seeking  meth- 
ods for  communicating  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Mars.  One  furnace  has  been  built  in  which  an 
amount  of  heat  energy  equivalent  to  700  horse- 
power is  produced  in  an  arc  cavity  not  larger 
than  an  ordinary  water  tumbler.'* 

A    THERMOMETER    FOR    6,000°. 

<  *  The  furnace  has  a  provoking  way  of  burning 
up  all  of  the  thermometers  and  heat- measuring 
devices  which  are  applied  to  it.  A  number  of 
years  ago  a  clever  German,  named  Segar,  in- 
vented a  series  of  little  cones  composed  of  vari- 
ous infusible  earths  like  clay  and  feldspar.  He 
80  fashioned  them  that  one  in  the  series  would 
melt  at  1,620°  F.,  another  at  1,800°,  and  so  on 
up.  If  the  cones  are  placed  in  a  pottery  kiln,  the 
potter  can  tell  just  what  degree  of  temperature  he 
has  reached  by  the  melting  of  the  cones  one  after 
another.     But  in  Mr.   Acheson's  electrical  fur- 


naces all  the  cones  would  burn  up  and  disappear 
in  two  minutes.  The  method  employed  for,  in 
some  measure,  coming  at  the  heat  of  the  electric- 
al furnace  is  this  :  a  thin  filament  of  platinum  ^P 
heated  red-hot — 1,800°  F. — by  a  certain  current 
of  electricity.  A  delicate  thermometer  is  set 
three  feet  away  and  the  reading  is  taken.  Then, 
by  a  stronger  current,  the  filament  is  made  white- 
hot — 3,400°  F. — and  the  thermometer  moved 
away  until  it  reads  the  same  as  it  read  before. 
Two  points  in  the  distance -scale  are  thus  obtained 
as  a  basis  of  calculation.  The  thermometer  is  then 
tried  by  an  electrical  furnace.  To  be  kept  at  the 
same  marking  it  must  be  placed  much  further 
away  than  in  either  of  the  other  instances.  A 
simple  computation  of  the  comparative  distances 
with  relation  to  the  two  well -ascertained  tempera- 
tures gives  approximately,  at  least,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  electrical  furnace.  Some  other 
methods  are  also  employed.  None  are  regarded 
as  perfectly  exact ;  but  they  are  near  enough  to 
have  3rielded  some  very  interesting  and  valuable 
statistics  regarding  the  power  of  various  tem- 
peratures. For  instance,  it  has  been  found  that 
aluminum  becomes  a  limpid  liquid  at  from  4,0*50° 
to  4,320°  F.,  and  that  lime  melts  at  from  4,940° 
to  5,400°,  and  magnesia  at  4,680°." 


CHIVALRY  AMONG  ANIMALS. 

DR.  WOODS  HUTCHINSON  contributes  to 
the  Contemporary  Review  for  December  a 
very  interesting  paper  entitled  <*  Animal  Chiv- 
alry." He  maintains  that  animals  have  a  very 
distinct  and  high  sense  of  duty  and  a  keen  sense 
of  shame  at  failure  to  live  up  to  it.  In  this  paper 
he  describes  the  attitude  of  animals  toward  the 
young  or  the  defenseless  females  of  their  own 
and  other  species,  toward  women,  and  toward 
men.  He  says  it  is  only  a  very  morose  and  ill-  ^ 
tempered  dog  who  will  seriously  attack  young 
kittens,  although  they  will  worry  every  full- 
grown  cat  without  mercy.  The  custom  of  de- 
fending younger  or  weaker  members  of  their 
own  species  is  widely  spread  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom.  Catch  a  little  pig,  and  the 
moment  its  squeal  of  distress  is  heard  the  whole 
herd  of  fifty  or  sixty  full-grown  pigs  will  charge 
down  upon  you,  bristles  up,  tusks  gnashing,  and 
fierce,  barking  war-cry  ringing.  If  you  drop 
the  little  pig  and  it  ceases  to  squeal  the  herd 
will  stop  suddenly,  stare  about  them  in  a  dazed  ' 
and  puzzled  manner,  and  then  work  off  their 
excitement  by  fighting  each  other.  On  the  plains 
the  cry  of  the  calf  will  bring  every  horned  ani- 
mal within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  down  upon 
you  fighting  mad. 

Animals,  says  Dr.  Hutchinson,  have  never  yet 
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sncceeded  in  absolutely  steeling  their  heart  against 
the  cry  of  infantile  distress ;  man  alone  has 
reached  this  pinnacle  of  virtue.  As  for  polite- 
^  0688  to  women,  animals  carry  this  to  an  extraor- 
dinary extent : 

*'No  self-respecting  dog  will  bite  a  female, 
except  in  the  extremest  need  of  self-defense  ; 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  lady  herself,  as 
a  rule,  has  no  scruple  whatever  about  punishing, 
to  the  full  extent  of  her  power,  any  individu^ 
of  the  opposite  sex  that  happens  to  be  inferior  to 
her  in  size  or  strength.  And  indeed,  like  the 
woman  I  in  the  crowded  'bus,  she  is  inclined  to 
demand  her  privileges  as  rights.  A  vixenish 
female  will  make  more  trouble  in  a  pack  of 
hounds  than  any  three  of  the  sterner  sex,  for 
whenever  dissatisfied  she  hasn't  the  slightest  re- 
serve about  speaking  out  at  once,  and  as  her 
cause  is  extremely  likely  to  be  championed,  upon 
general  principles,  by  some  chivalrous  male,  a 
free  fight  is  frequently  the  result.  So  strong  is 
this  unwillingness  to  < strike  a  female'  that  it 
really  becomes  a  most  annoying  obstacle  in  at- 
tempting to  clear  a  neighborhood  of  wolves,  as 
few  male  dogs  will  attack  a  she  wolf  or  in  some 
cases  even  follow  her  trail." 

Dr.  Hutchinson  says  the  same  kind  of  thing  is 
noticed  among  horses.  Savage  farm  horses  that 
cannot  be  worked  alongside  of  any  other  horse, 
on  account  of  their  temper,  may  safely  be  yoked 
alongside  of  a  mare.  Mares,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  attack  either  horse  or  mare  without  the 
shghtest  hesitation,  but  no  serious  or  retaliatory 
resistance  is  offered  by  the  horse. 


THE  NATURAL  RIGHT  TO  A  NATURAL  DEATH. 

THE  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin's  address  be- 
fore the  American  Social  Science  Associ- 
ation at  Saratoga  in  September  last  is  published 
in  full  for  the  prst  time  in  the  St.  Paul  Medical 
Journal  for  December.  This  address  has  been 
the  occasion  of  much  newspaper  comment,  a 
great  part  of  which  was  based,  unfortunately, 
on  imperfect  reports  of  Judge  Baldwin's  re- 
marks. 

The  purpose  of  the  address  was  to  raise  the 
query  whether  the  physician's  aid  in  prolonging 
life  when  debility  or  disease  is  about  to  close  its 
coarse  may  not  sometimes  be  pressed  too  far. 
**  There  are  certain  maladies  that  attack  the 
f  human  frame  which  are  necessarily  fatal,  and 
others  which  naturally  end  in  a  speedy  death, 
but  may  be  so  treated  as  to  lead  to  a  protracted 
state  of  weakness  and  suffering  incompatible 
with  any  enjoyment  of  life  or  useful  activity, 
•ad  from  which  there  can  be  no  real  hope  of 
ultimate  recovery. 


<<  In  uncivilized  nations  such  diseases  are  of 
short  duration.  They  are  either  left  to  take 
their  course  without  interference  or  the  patient 
is  expedited  on  his  journey  to  the  grave. 

<*  In  civilized  nations,  and  particularly  of  late 
years,  it  has  become  the  pride  of  many  in  the 
medical  profession  to  prolong  such  lives  at  any 
cost  of  discomfort  or  pain  to  the  sufferer  or  of 
suspense  and  exhaustion  to  his  family. 

*  *  The  patient  has  come  to  a  point  where  he 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  eating.  The  throat 
declines  to  swallow  what  the  stomach  is  no  longer 
able  to  digest.  He  craves  nothing  but  to  be  let 
alone.  A  few  hours,  and  nature  will  come  to 
his  release.  She  is  already,  perhaps,  fast  throw- 
ing him  into  that  happy  unconsciousness  of  pain 
which  we  call  lethargy.  It  is  no  time -limited 
disease,  with  a  stated  course  to  run,  after  which, 
if  the  patient  lives,  health  may  return.  The 
vital  forces  have  been  spent.  The  main  spring 
is  broken  and  the  watch  has  run  down.  It  can 
be  made  to  tick  feebly  for  a  minute  or  two  by 
shaking  it  hard  enough  ;  but  cut  bono  f  Only 
another  main  spring  can  mend  it.  Only  another 
soul,  another  world,  can  give  value  to  this  human 
life  that  is  ready  to  flicker  out  because  it  is  worn 
out. 

SHOULD    LIFE   BK   ARTIFICIALLY    PROLONGED? 

*  <  The  family  ask  the  doctor  if  there  is  no  hope, 
and  he  responds  with  some  sharp  stimulant ; 
some  hypodermic  injection  ;  some  transfusion  or 
infusion  to  fill  out  for  a  few  hours  the  bloodless 
veins  ;  some  device  for  bringing  oxygen  into  the 
congested  lungs  that  cannot  breathe  the  vital 
air  ;  some  cunning  way  of  stimulating  another 
organ  to  do  the  stomach's  work  ;  or  perhaps 
with  strychnine  to  poison  the  fountains  of  life 
into  spasmodic  activity  as  they  struggle  to  reject 
it.  The  sufferer  wakes  to  pain  and  gasps  back 
to  a  few  more  days  or  weeks  of  life. 

<*Were  they  worth  the  having?  Do  they 
bring  life  or  a  parody  of  life  ?  Has  nature — 
that  is,  the  divine  order  of  things — been  helped 
or  thwarted  ?  For  the  time,  thwarted  ;  but  not 
for  long.  The  suffering,  or  at  best  the  lethargic 
existence,  has  been  successfully  protracted,  but 
the  body  will  soon  falter  and  fail  in  the  unwont- 
ed functions  forced  upon  parts  of  it  made  for 
other  uses,  and  death  come,  to  the  relief  of  the 
dying  and  the  living  alike. 

*  *  Nature  had  kindly  smoothed  the  sufferer's 
pillow  by  leading  the  way  to  that  gradual  ex- 
haustion of  the  vital  powers  which  follows  the 
refusal  of  the  stomach  to  receive  or  to  digest 
food.  To  force  nutriment  into  the  system  in 
such  a  case  through  other  channels  is  simply  to 
prolong  a  useless  struggle  at  the  cost  of  misery 
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to  the  patient  and  to  the  profit  of  no  one  but  the 
doctor  and  the  nurse.*' 

Judge  Baldwin  should  not  be  understood  as 
decrying  the  use  of  all  reasonable  means  for  the 
restoration  of  health.  Still  less  does  he  advo- 
cate or  palliate  suicide  under  any  circumstances. 
He  says  : 

*•  Every  man  is  set  on  earth  as  a  soldier  is  set 
at  a  post  of  duty.  Assuming  that  he  has  been 
rightfully  set  there  by  the  will  of  God  or  in  the 
order  of  the  universe,  he  is,  like  the  soldier, 
barred  from  deserting  his  station  until  he  is  re- 
lieved by  the  authority  that  assigned  him  to  it. 
Suicide,  in  other  words,  is  inadmissible,  however 
empty  and  burdensome  life  may  have  become. 

man's  duty  in  the  face  of  death. 

'  *  But  the  man  struck  by  fatal  illness  is  called 
off  from  his  post  by  the  power  that  put  him 
there.  He  is,  no  doubt,  under  obligation  to 
aid  nature  in  resisting  the  attack  when  it  comes, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  use  of  the  usual  and  natu- 
ral means  of  defense.  If  its  violence  will  be 
mitigated  by  the  cessation  of  labor,  by  change 
of  diet,  by  change  of  air,  by  the  use  of  medi- 
cines, resort  should  ordinarily  be  had  to  these 
palliations  if  in  his  power.  If  a  recovery  is 
possible  all  means  of  recovery  should  be  ex- 
hausted. 

*  <  But  need  he  go  further  ?  Is  he  bound  by 
any  rule  of  religion  or  law  of  conduct  to  swallow 
down  stimulants  the  only  effect  of  which  can  be 
to  excite  the  failing  organs  of  the  body  for  a 
brief  time,  and  a  brief  time  only,  into  an  action 
natural  in  health,  but  unnatural  in  mortal  dis- 
ease ?  Is  not  this  rather  cowardice  than  forti- 
tude? 

'*  The  call  has  come.  The  sentry  is  to  be  re- 
lieved. Not  one  new  sentry,  but  a  dozen  are  ready 
to  take  his  place  ;  for  where  is  the  position  in  the 
world  that  the  world  cannot  well  fill,  and  fill  at 
once,  if  a  vacancy  occurs,  from  a  crowd  of  wait- 
ing applicants  ?  To  hang  back,  to  *  lag  a  super- 
fluous veteran  on  the  stage*  after  hearing  and 
feeling  the  summons  lo  go  seems  rather  in  the  line 
of  shirking  one's  duty  than  of  doing  one's  duty. 

*  *  I  speak  only  of  the  hopeless  case.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  victim  of  a  cancer  which  has 
pursued  its  way  to  the  verge  of  some  vital  organ  ; 
of  the  sufferer  from  consumption  worn  to  a 
shadow  of  his  former  self  ;  of  him  whom,  as  we 
say,  the  doctors  have  *  given  up,'  and  who  is 
simply  lingering  on  the  brink  of  a  kindly  grave  ; 
of  the  old  man  whose  years  have  run  their  course 
and  left  him  no  strength  to  meet  some  malady 
with  which  youth  might  successfully  contend, 
but  under  which  his  life  is  gently  and  painlessly 
ebbing  away." 


the    physician  8    POINT    OF    VIEW. 

The  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Medical  Journal 
says  by  way  of  comment  on  Judge  Baldwin's 
conclusions :  <r 

*<  The  address  is  an  interesting,  scholarly,  and 
exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  and  theoretically  we  can  agree  with  the 
main  conclusion  reached  by  its  distinguished 
author — namely,  that  to  prolong  life  by  a  few 
hours  or  even  days,  at  the  cost  of  much  pain  and 
agony  and  against  the  desire  of  the  sufferer  who 
is  dying  of  a  disease  from  which  recovery  is  im- 
possible, is  cruelty  rather  than  mercy.  Practi- 
cally, however,  in  view  of  the  limitations  of  our 
present  knowledge,  we  must  condemn  the  views 
expressed  by  Judge  Baldwin  as  being  dangerous 
and  unscientific.  He  admits  that  *  if  a  recovery 
is  possible  all  means  of  recovery  should  be  ex- 
hausted.' Who  is  to  decide  whether  or  no  re- 
covery be  possible  in  a  certain  case  ?  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  physician  of  large  experience  who  can- 
not point  to  living  patients  whose  recovery  from 
a  certain  illness  he  had  declared  and  believed 
impossible,  but  who  are  to-day  active,  useful,  and 
happy  citizens.  Even  in  those  dreadful  cases  of 
malignant  disease  to  which  he  refers,  modern 
surgery  is  daily  recording  new  achievements 
where  months  and  even  years  of  comfortable 
life  have  been  given  to  the  victim  who  had 
been  previously  condemned  to  a  speedy  death. 
*  Never  give  up  your  patient  while  he  breathes  ' 
was  the  advice  of  a  distinguished  surgeon  in  an 
address  to  students,  and  it  is  sound  advice. 
When  medicine  becomes  an  exact  science,  when 
the  physician  can  predict  unerringly  the  outcome 
of  disease  and  can  declare  with  absolute  certainty 
(life  is  certainly  too  precious  to  be  satisfied  with 
'  all  reasonable  possibilities ')  that  death  is  ap. 
preaching,  then  perhaps  it  will  be  right  for  him 
to  '  bow  before  the  awful  will '  and  to  be  content 
with  soothing  the  last  momenta  of  him  <  who  is 
simply  lingering  on  the  brink  of  a  kindly  grave.' 
If,  however,  there  is  even  a  remote  possibility  of 
snatching  the  sufferer  from  that  grave  and  re- 
stonng  him  to  life,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  duty 
of  the  physician  is  clear.  To  all  of  this  we  are 
sure  Judge  Baldwin  will  give  his  hearty  assent  ; 
but  we  believe  that  he  has  erred  in  attributing  to 
medicine  an  infallibility  which  she  does  not  pos- 
sess. In  the  case  of  tlie  infant,  with  a  congeni- 
tal defect  which  surgery  can  remedy  only  at  the 
expense  of  making  its  life  a  'daily  and  hopeless 
misery,'  the  responsibility  does  not  rest  with  the 
surgeon,  as  a  rule,  but  with  the  parents,  and  we 
have  yet  to  moot  the  mother  who  would  not  de- 
mand the  life  of  her  new-born  babe,  no  matter 
what  tiie  circumstances,  or  the  surgeon  who 
would  refuse  it  to  her." 
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A  WOMAN  AS  TIGER  HUNTER. 

ION  HUNTER  is  a  rdle  which  in  a  figurative 
•L^  sense  is  often  attributed  to  women ,  but  the 
^  story  of  a  woman  who  has  distinguished  herself 
as  literally  a  tiger  hunter  and  tiger  killer  still 
awakens  a  sensation  of  novelty.  Isabel  Savory, 
in  the  December  Lady's  Realm,  reproduces  the 
narrative  of  a  friend,  Miss  Grahame,  to  whose 
rifle  at  least  three  tigers  fell.  It  was  in  a  Dec- 
can  jungle,  with  the  temperature  104^  in  the 
shade,  where  Miss  Grahame  and  two  gentlemen 
friends  went  a-shooting.     She  says  : 

"  I  wore  a  long  thin  coat  and  knickerbockers 
of  green  shikar  material,  a  spine -pad  sewed  in- 
side the  coat  and  another  hooked  outside,  a  huge 
pith  helmet  with  a  wet  rag  inside  on  my  head, 
and  a  pair  of  dogskin  gloves  with  half  the  fingers 
cut  off,  which  enabled  one  to  hold  the  burning 
barrels," 

*'  MY    FIB8T   TIOEB." 

The  three  hunters  perched  up  in  trees  while 
the  beaters  set  about  beating  up  the  prey.  At 
last  the  tiger  appeared — **a  picture  of  fearful 
beauty.  He  halted  ten  yards  from  the  captain's 
tree.  The  captain  fired  and  hit  him  in  the  back. 
Then  Miss  Grahame  and  the  captain  both  fired 
and  missed.     Miss  Grahame  continues  : 

*<  This  was  too  much.  In  one  moment,  like  a 
flash,  he  darted  round,  galloped  at  the  tree, 
sprang  about  half  way  up,  and  then  swarmed  up 
the  rest  as  quickly  and  easily  as  possible.  Shall 
I  ever  know  such  a  fearful  moment  in  my  whole 
life  again  ?  To  see  that  vast  and  terrible  body 
flying  up  the  tree  more  quickly  than  any  cat ;  to 
see  my  poor  friend  jumping  on  to  his  feet,  both 
barrels  fired  and  helpless  I  His  hand  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  machdn,  and  the  tiger^s  mouth, 
closing  upon  it,  tore  his  finger  i^l  down  the  back 
of  it  to  the  bone.  .  .  .  But  at  the  same  time  the 
tiger*8  back  as  he  clasped  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
presented  a  difficult  but  not  impossible  shot.  I 
had  one  barrel  left.  It  was  about  eighty  yards. 
I  fired,  and  have  never  thanked  Heaven  so  fer- 
vently as  when  I  saw  the  tiger  drop  at  once  to 
the  ground.  But,  with  nine  catlike  lives,  he  was 
not  dead  ;  he  walked  off  and  disappeared.  .  .  . 
We  dared  not  look  for  him  then  and  there,  dying 
and  savage,  in  such  dangerous  ground.  But 
next  morning  we  found  him  cold  and  stiff.  He 
vas  a  magnificent  male  tiger,  very  large  and 
I  heavy,  with  enormous  paws  and  mustache — a 
splendid  *  great  cat.*** 

**inB8  BAHIB*'    AND    **8TBIPE8*'    FACE   TO   FACE. 

The  next  adventure  described  was  with  a  man- 
eating  tiger.  The  natives  were  surprised  to  see 
*'Mis8  Sahib*'    preparing  to  join  in    the  hunt. 


Ten  minutes  after  the  beat  began  *^» Stripes" 
emerged,  going  at  a  great  pace  through  the  un- 
derwood. **  Miss  Sahib  **  fired  twice.  The  first 
shot  certainly  failed.  *  *  He  galloped  off,  roaring 
with  unusual  grandeur.**  The  three  hunters 
came  down  from  their  tree  perches,  and  finding 
traces  of  blood,  concluded  that  the  tiger  wae 
badly  hit  and  would  be  dead  in  half  an  hour. 
So  they  had  tiffin  and  then  followed  his  ^rack. 
Miss  Grahame  proceeds : 

*' Again  we  followed  the  fresh  puga  (foot- 
marks), and  were  stealing  in  line  through  the 
trees  and  grass  when  our  hearts  stood  still 
There  was  a  spring,  with  a  hideous  roar  ;  bound- 
ing through  the  cover  with  open  mouth,  his  tail 
lashing  his  sides,  his  whole  fur  bristling,  dashed 
the  tiger  straight  upon  us.  Heavens  I  what  a 
sight  for  our  unprepared  eyes  !  I  could  see  noth* 
ing,  owing  to  the  beast*s  tremendous  speed,  but 
a  shadowy  form,  with  two  large  lamps  of  fire  fixed 
on  me  with  an  unmeaning  stare  as  it  literally  fiew 
at  me.  Such  was  the  vision  of  a  moment.  The 
trees  were  so  thick  I  dared  not  shoot  till  he  was 
close,  for  I  had  time,  even  then,  to  recollect  that 
everything  depended  upon  keeping  cool  and  kill- 
ing him  if  possible.  I  fired  straight  at  his  chest 
On  he  came.  Again  I  fired,  without  moving  at; 
all ;  and  then  instinctively,  almost  miraculously, 
I  darted  to  the  left  as  the  tiger  himself  sprang 
past  me — so  close  that  I  found  his  blood  splashed' 

over  my  gun- barrels  afterward.     Captain  F 

had  fired  two  shots  sideways,  one  of  which  missed 
altogether  and  the  other  only  knocked  out  the 
tiger's  canine  teeth.  It  was  an  awful  escape.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  nearest  shave  I  have  ever  had  of 
my  life.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  we  found 
my  tiger  next  morning,  dead.  If  there  is  any 
episode  in  my  life  to  which  I  look  back  with  a 
special  thrill,  it  is  that ;  if  I  have  one  trophy 
now  which  I  care  about,  it  is  his  skin.  *' 

The  third  tiger  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot  by 
Miss  Grahame  from  her  perch  in  the  tree. 


A  WOMAN'S  VISIT  TO  MANILA  DURING  THE: 
WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

<<  T^RINGSJAA"  (September  30)  contains 
-TV  an  interesting  article  by  Astrid  Naess 
describing  her  sojourn  in  Manila  during  the 
Spanish- American  War.  The  steamer  on  which 
she  had  taken  passage  was  bringing  a  cargo  of 
cement  from  Glasgow,  but  no  sooner  had  it  got 
within  sight  of  its  destination  than  it  was  ordered 
by  Admiral  Dewey  to  make  itself  scarce  at  once, 
with  cement,  passengers,  and  all.  The  captain 
was  beside  himself  with  rage  over  his  fool's 
errand,  but  the  Americans  were  unmoved  by  his 
signaled  entreaties.  There  was  no  help  for  it — 
back    he   had    to   go.     Astrid   Naess,   however. 
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being  a  Norwegian  with  no  small  share  of  the 
Norse  importunity  and  determination,  was  not  to 
be  easily  vanquished,  and,  being  a  woman,  had 
no  mind  to  be  summarily  disposed  of  like  so 
much  cement.  She  had  come  to  see  Manila,  and 
Manila  she  would  see.  Fortunately  the  steamer 
had  with  it  the  mails  from  lloilo,  and  after  an 
excited  conference  it  was  decided  that  tliey 
should  signal  that  they  had  British  letters  to  de- 
liver. *  Back  came  the  reply:  **Come  within 
hail." 

This  order  was  at  once  complied  with.  An 
American  oflBcer  now  came  on  board,  but  brought 
with  him  the  strictest  orders  from  the  admiral 
requiring  the  steamer's  departure  without  delay 
with  cargo  and  passengers  ;  only  the  mails  might 
pass.  Astrid  Naess,  however,  was  the  possessor 
of  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Admiral  Dewey 
and  did  not  lose  hope.  Another  passenger,  an 
Englishman,  whose  home  was  in  Manila,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  British  admiral  on  board  the  Im- 
mortaliU.  He  awaited  the  answer  in  great  sus- 
pense. Himself  married  to  a  Spanish  lady  and 
having  nephews  in  the  Spanish  army,  he  had 
been  intrusted,  partly  through  the  Spanish  con- 
sul-general at  Singapore,  partly  through  the  gov- 
ernor-general at  lloilo,  with  Spanish  telegrams, 
official  dispatches,  and  documents  from  the 
government  at  Madrid  to  Conde  Augustino, 
governor-general  of  Manila. 

'^*  A   SOFT-HEARTED    LIEUTENANT." 

After  half  an  hour^s  suspense  the  admiral's 
adjutnnt  boarded  the  vessel.  The  admiral  re- 
gretted that  in  view  of  the  dangers  of  war  and 
possible  bombardment  he  could  not  allow  any  la- 
dies on  shore.  All  foreign  and  American  ladies 
had  been  sent  to  Hong  Kong.  He  could  make  no 
exception.  He  could  not  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  looking  after  ladies  under  the  present 
^sircumstances.  Then  a  bright  idea  struck  Astrid 
Naess.  As  the  others  withdrew  she  confided  to 
the  adjutant  with  due  solemnity  the  fact  that 
smuggled  into  the  mail-bag*?  the  steamer  had 
brought  were  important  official  telegrams  and 
dispatches  from  the  Spanish  Government  at 
Madrid  to  the  authorities  at  Manila.  Her  strong 
American  sympathies  had  forbidden  her  silence 
regarding  these.  The  adjutu^nt  was  startled,  and 
her  reiterated  request  that  she  must  herself  see 
the  admiral  in  order  to  make  other  communica- 
tions was  at  once  complied  with,  the  officer  him- 
self expressing  his  warmest  thanks  to  the  lady 
for  the  information  she  had  given.  Then  only 
were  the  mails  confiscated,  together  with  the  lug- 
gage of  the  hapless  Englishman,  and  Astrid 
Naess  was  forthwith  escorted  on  board  the  ad- 
miral's ship.     Dewey  was  at  first  very  angry  that 


his  officer  had  acted  against  orders,  but  pres- 
ently his  anger  gave  way  to  his  natural  geniahty, 
and  what  was  left  of  it  found  vent  in  the  dry, 
half- humorous  grumble  :  **  Ah,  you  are  good  for  ^ 
nothing  in  war,  you  damned  soft-hearted  lieu- 
tenant that  cannot  even  withstand  a  woman's 
eyes !  " 

A    woman's    VICTOBY. 

The  victory,  then,  was  the  lady's.  Not  only 
did  she  receive  permission  to  land,  but  the  gal. 
lant  admiral  gave  her  two  of  his  own  officers  to 
escort  her  on  board  the  British  warship  Immor. 
talite,  which  lay  midway  between  the  American 
s^^tion,  Cavite,  and  the  entrance  to  Manila.  All 
the  neutral  foreign  warships  lay  here,  reaching 
far  out  into  the  bay.  There  were  two  French, 
several  Germans,  Austrians  also,  Italians,  and 
Japanese.  The  steamer  which  had  come  to  bring 
cement  to  Manila,  but  had  only  left  a  lady,  was 
vanishing  beyond  the  horizon  when  they  boanled 
the  ImmortaliU^  and  the  adjutant  assured  ber 
that  now,  indeed,  at  Manila  they  would  have  to 
keep  her. 

The  article  describes  interestingly  and  with 
many  illustrations  life  in  Manila  and  the  charac- 
ter and  customs  of  the  natives.  The  Filipinos 
are  smaller  than  other  Asiatic  races,  but  .of 
stronger  constitution  and  extremely  well  propor- 
tioned. There  is  a  bold,  brave,  hearty  boyishness 
about  them,  which  they  keep  even  into  old  age, 
as  they  do  their  jet-black  hair.  They  are  chival- 
rous to  their  women,  who  are  almost  without 
exception  very  good-looking.  The  ladies  of 
Manila,  we  learn,  have  a  curious  fashion.  They 
drive  along  the  Coi^so  in  the  most  brilliant  ball 
costumes.  dScoUete^  wearing  no  hat,  and  glittering 
with  jewels  on  head,  throat,  and  arms. 

THE   DRESS   OP   THE    FILIPINOS. 

The  national  dress  of  the  women  is  very  pic- 
turesque— always  low-necked,  showing  off  the 
lovely  throat  and  bust,  and  the  lower  portion 
consisting  of  a  richly  embroidered  long- trained 
silk  skirt.  Even  the  poorer  Filipino  flaunts  a 
richly  embroidered  silk  scarf,  flowing;  sleeves, 
and  a  sweeping  train.  It  is  a  costume  worn  by 
the  very  washerwomen  at  their  work  and  by  the 
market  women,  and  is  undei^jably  as  picturesque 
as  it  is  troublesome.  A  heavy  cigar  in  the  mouth 
detracts  from  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex,  but 
adds  a  touch  of  the  humorous.  The  male  Fili- 
pino is  simpler  in  attire,  and  is  generally  dressed  ' 
in  white  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  hat  made  of 
cocoanut  fiber  or  bamboo.  Further  inland, 
where  two- thirds  of  the  natives  are  as  uncivilized 
as  those  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  he  is  content.  t« 
wear  only  the  hat. 
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THE  LONDON  «« LEADING  ARTICLE." 

THE  "  leader  "  of  the  English  newspaper,  cor- 
responding with  the  ** editorial"  in  our 
^  American  dailies,  is  the  subject  of  an  entertaining 
€88ay  m  the  December  Comhill^  evidently  written 
by  an  experienced  London  journalist. 

The  writer  tells  of  the  delight  he  felt  when  he 
was  called  from  the  reporting  staff  of  a  daily 
piper  to  join  the  editorial  staff — the  little  group 
of  men  who  controlled  the  paper's  policy  and 
daily  addressed  **  close  on  100,000  readers," 
which  is  regarded  in  England,  it  seems,  as  a  very 
large  constituency,  although  in  this  country  it 
would  be  considered  as  representing  a  circulation 
of  about  25,000  copies,  which  is  often  exceeded 
by  our  metropolitan  journals.     He  exclaims  : 

*'What  a  position  to  find  myself  in,  to  be 
able  to  preach  to  100,000  readers  every  mom. 
ing  I  No  wonder  I  felt  a  thrill  of  pride  and  ex- 
altation, and,  being  very  young  then,  began  to 
regard  myself  as  a  teacher  and  a  prophet  I 

*•  But  first,  as  to  our  procedure  in  selecting 
sabjects  for  tlie  leading  articles.  We  assembled 
in  tlie  editor's  room  at  the  oflBce  at  3  o*clock 
every  afternoon.  There  were  five  of  us — ^the 
editor,  the  chief  sub-editor,  and  three  leader- 
writers.  Each  man  suggested  one  or  two  topics, 
and  after  due  consideration  three  of  them  were 
selected.  The  editor,  who  knew  from  experi- 
ence  the  capabilities  of  his  leader.writing  staff 
and  the  subjects  which  each  man  could  best 
write  about,  allotted  the  topics,  and  indicated  on 
broad  and  general  lines  the  views  that  were  to  be 
expressed  in  the  articles. 

REGARD   TO   NEWSPAPER    POLICY. 

**  Considerable  freedom,  however,  was  given 
to  the  leader-writer  to  look  at  the  subject  from 
his  own  individual  standpoint,  or,  as  it  were, 
through  his  own  particular  spectacles.  An  arti- 
cle will  be  all  the  more  interesting,  forcible,  and 
convincing,  the  more  the  writer  is  allowed  to 
make  it  the  warm  and  strenuous  expression  of 
his  own  genuine  feelings,  unfettered  by  the  re- 
atraining  influence  of  the  editor,  who,  as  the 
person  primarily  responsible,  is  naturally  in- 
clined to  be  more  or  less  cautious  and  circum- 
spect in  committing  the  paper  to  any  strong 
course  of  action  or  declaration  of  principle. 
Bat  there  are  two  things  which  the  leader-writer 
most  always  bear  in  mind  and  which  must  in- 
flaence  every  sentence  he  writes.  First,  he 
must  preserve  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
paper,  and,  secondly,  he  must  do  no  violence  to 
tbe  opinions  of  its  re^aders.  These,  indeed,  are 
practically  the  same  thing  in  different  words,  for 
^  policy  of  a  newspaper  is  the  policy  of  its 
TOpporters.     We  know  well  what  line  our  paper 


has  always  taken  in  regard  to  this,  that,  and  the 
other  subject,  and  we  are  therefore  acquainted 
with  the  views'  which,  on  these  subjects,  are 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  All  we  strive  to  do  is 
to  say  something  new  on  the  subject,  or  at  least 
to  present  tbe  old  views  in  a  fresh  guise.  It 
does  not  often  happen,  then,  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  arises  in  the  editorial  staff  as  to  the  line 
which  should  be  taken  on  any  question  ;  but  in 
such  a  contingency  the  judgment  of  the  editor  is 
final.  It  is  very  rarely,  indeed,  that  a  new  sub- 
ject arises  which  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  set- 
tled policy  of  the  paper  and  as  to  which  it*  is 
impossible  to  guess  the  feelings  of  its  readers. 
Such  a  diflSculty  arose  in  most  Liberal  news- 
paper offices  when  Mr.  Gladstone  startled  and 
perturbed  the  political  world  by  the  announce- 
ment of  his  home-rule  policy  in  1885." 

THE   MECHAKISM   OF   THE    <<  LEADER.'* 

*  <  The  leader-writers,  having  got  their  subjects, 
dispersed  till  10  o'clock,  when,  as  a  rule,  they 
reassembled  in  the  office.  Some  of  them  had 
their  *  leader '  written  by  that  time  ;  some,  per- 
haps, had  not  yet  put  pen  to  paper.  It  all  de- 
pended on  the  topic.  If  the  subject  be  a  parlia- 
mentary debate  or  a  speech  by  a  leading  politician 
at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  evening,  the 
writer  must  of  course  wait  until  the  report  of  the 
debate  or  the  speech  reaches  the  office,  is  put 
into  type,  and  he  is  furnished  with  'proofs.'  It 
may  be  midnight  before  all  this  is  accomplished  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  the  writer,  being  able  to 
guess  with  almost  unerrmg  accuracy  what  the 
leading  politician  will  say  or  what  the  result  of 
the  debate  in  the  House  will  be,  has  thought  over 
the  matter  and  sketched  the  *  leader '  in  outline, 
so  that  when  he  has  rapidly  read  through  the 
*  proofs  *  of  the  speech  or  the  debate  and  filled 
in  the  rough  plan  of  his  article  by  one  or  two 
striking  quotations  from  the  speech,  with  appro- 
priate comments  of  his  own,  he  is  able  to  turn 
out  the  article  rapidly  in  its  proper  form  ;  and 
as  it  is  being  written  it  is  taken,  page  by  page, 
to  the  composing-room,  with  the  result  that  the 
writer  is  able  to  see  a  *  proof '  of  the  *  leader '  in 
type  a  few  minutes  after  he  has  completed  it. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  is  a  local 
meeting  or  a  local  event  of  any  kind,  which  is 
reported  in  the  evening  papers,  or  a  topic  which 
needs  reference  to  a  library  for  'material,'  the 
leader-writer  usually  writes  his  article  at  home 
and  brings  it  to  the  office  at  night.  After  hand- 
ing in  my  *  leader '  I  have  often  had  to  wait  in 
the  office  till  midnight  writing  'editorial  notes,' 
or  the  paragraphs,  dealing  also  with  passing 
events,  which  follow  the  leading  articles  in  most 
journals,  or  to  turn  out  another  *  leader. '  " 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

THE  Dew  features  in  the  January  Century  are 
chiefly  storiefi.  The  magazine  opens  with  the 
prize  story  in  the  Century^s  competition  for  college 
graduates.  It  is  entitled  *'Only  the  Master  Shall 
Praise,*^  and  is  by  Mr.  John  M.  Oskison,  a  bachelor  of 
Leland  Stanford  University,  i»nd  deals  with  life  on  the 
cattle  ranges  of  the  Indian  Territory,  for  which  scenes, 
of  course,  Mr.  Remington  lias  been  selected  to  make  the 
pictures.  The  first  part  of  a  new  serial  by  Mary  Hal- 
lock  Foote  is  entitled  '*  A  Touch  of  Sun,"  and  is  printed 
with  pictures  by  the  author;  while  there  are  short 
stories,  the  continuation  of  Dr.  MitchelPs  **  Autobi- 
ography of  a  Quack,"  and  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Seton- 
Thonipson's  story  of  a  grizzly  bear's  life.  Gov.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  has  an  article  on  ^*  Fellow  Feeling  as  a 
Political  Factor,"  in  which  he  argues  that  any  healthy- 
minded  American  is  sure  to  think  well  of  his  fellow 
Americans  if  he  only  gets  to  know  them,  the  trouble 
being  that  he  does  not  know  them.  It  is  the  lack  of 
this  fellow-feeling  which  Governor  Roosevelt  thinks  is 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  party  organizations  of  a  great 
city  and  the  menace  of  all  serious  political  organiza- 
tions. If  these  are  to  be  successful  he  says  they  must 
necessarily  be  democratic,  in  the  sense  that  each  man  is 
treated  strictly  on  his  merits  as  a  man.  The  tendency 
to  patronize  is  fatal. 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  gives  some  notes  on 
"  Signs  of  Progress  Among  the  Negroes."  Mr.  Wash- 
ington describes  the  excellent  work  of  his  own  Tuske- 
gee  Institute  and  advocates  analogous  methods  with 
the  800,000  negroes  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Tuskegee  Institute  is  founded  on  the  basis 
of  industrial  education  first.  Mr.  Washington  says 
that  he  does  not  mean  from  his  emphasis  on  the  in- 
dustrial factor  to  protest  that  the  negro  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  higher  interests  of  life,  but  he  does 
mean  that  **  in  proportion  as  the  negro  gets  the  foun- 
dation—the useful  before  the  ornamental — in  the  same 
proportion  will  he  accelerate  his  progress  in  acquiring 
those  elements  which  do  not  pertain  so  directly  to  the 
utilitarian." 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE, 

THERE  are  several  articles  of  timely  interest  in  the 
January  Harper's.  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart 
tells  us  **What  the  Fathers  of  the  Union  Thought 
Concerning  Territorial  Problems."  Professor  Hart's 
interpretation  of  the  facts  is  shown  in  the  following 
sentence  :  **  The  Senate  and  the  House  of  1803,  the  peo- 
ple of  that  time,  the  experience  of  a  century,  and  com- 
mon sense,  unite  in  the  conclusion  that  the  United 
States  may  constitutionally  acquire  territory  by  either 
conquest,  purchase,  or  voluntary  cession,  and  that  out 
of  that  territory  may  be  created  new  federal  States." 
He  shows  that  as  to  the  question  of  expediency  the 
fathers  of  the  United  States  were  divided,  just  as  men 
now  are  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  annexation  of  ter- 
ritory. Professor  Hart  concludes:  "Wise  or  unwise, 
far  seeing  or  haphazard,  consecutive  or  accidental,  good 
or  evil,  the  policy  of  our  forefathers  was  a  policy  of  ter- 
ritorial extension,  and  they  met  and  supposed  that  they 


had  surmounted  most  of  the  problems  which  have  now  ^ 
returned  to  vex  American  public  men  and  to  give  con- 
cern to  those  who  love  their  country." 

Mr.  Sydney  Brookes  discusses  **The  British  and 
Dut<;h  in  South  Africa"  from  the  British  point  of  view, 
but  with  no  great  pride  in  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon 
rule  in  South  Africa,  which  he  calls  a  vast  museum  of 
imperial  blunders.  He  says  South  Africa  shows  what 
must  inevitably  happen  when  foreign  policy  is  made 
the  sport  of  party  politics,  and  one  government  reverses 
what  another  government  has  declared  irreversible,  and 
no  minister  dare  formulate  or  propose  anything  with- 
out an  eye  to  the  mandates  of  the  people.  Mr.  Arnold 
White  gives  a  very  adequate  description  of  the  actual 
machinery  by  which  modern  England  performs  her 
task  of  colonial  administration,  in  his  article  entitled 
•*  The  British  System  of  Colonial  Government."  After 
his  analysis  of  England^s  colonial  administration  he 
calls  to  the  attention  of  his  readers  that  timers  is  no 
element  conducive  to  success  in  colonial  government 
that  is  lacking  in  American  institutions,  with  tne  ex- 
ception of  a  permanent  civil  staff,  guaranteed  as  to  die 
fixed  tenure  of  their  appointments  and  educated  with  a 
single  eye  to  the  public  service.  Mr.  Archibald  R.  Col- 
quhoun,  in  his  article  on  "The  Occupation  of  Siberia," 
says  that  there  is  no  reason  why  that  vast  country  need 
longer  be  a  terra  incognita.  Even  now,  before  the 
completion  of  the  railroad,  travel  is  as  riskless  as  in 
£iu*ope  or  the  United  States.  Delicate  ladies  have  re- 
peatedly made  the  Journey  from  Pekin  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  public  impression  of  the  hazards  of  Siberian 
travel  is  largely  the  result  of  what  Mr.  Colqnhoun 
calls  the  ridiculous  heroics  of  certain  travelers,  seeking 
cheap  glory  rather  than  information.  In  this  number 
begins  the  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  under 
the  title  **  Eleanor."  The  illustrations  are  by  Mr.  Albert 
Sterner.  

SCIilBNERS  MAGAZINE, 

THE  January  number  of  ScrUmer's  begins  with  the 
first  installment  of  the  most  important  feature- 
of  the  magazine  for  1900— Gov.  Theodore  Rooaevelt's 
life  of  Oliver  Cromwell.    Governor  Roosevelt*8  histor- 
ical style  is  marked  by  a  quiet  dignity  which  does  not 
lose  the  force  characteristic  of  everything  accomplished 
by  the  dashing  colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders.    Much  of 
this  first  chapter  in  the  life  of  Cromwell  is  devoted  to 
an  attempt  to  picture  the  times  in  which  Oliver  lived 
and  their  relation  to  him  as  a  man.    Here  is  Governor 
Roosevelt's  idea  of  his  hero :  **  W  hen  Cromwell  grew  tx) 
manhood  he  was  a  Puritan  of  the  best  type,  of  the  type 
of  Hampden  and  Milton  ;  sincere,  earnest,  resolute  to 
do  good  as  he  saw  it,  more  liberal  than  most  of  his  fel- 
low-religionists, and  saved  from  their  worst  eccentrici- 
ties by  his  hard  common  sense,  but  not  untouched  by 
their  gloom  and  sharing  something  of  their  narrowness. 
Entering  Parliament  thus  equipped,  he  could  not  fail      ^ 
to  be  most  drawn  to  the  religious  side  of  the  struggle. 
He  soon  made  himself  prominent,  a  harsh-featured, 
red-faced,  powerfully  built  man,  whose  dress  appeared 
slovenly  in  the  eyes  of  the  courtiers,  who  was  no  orator, 
but  whose  great  i>ower  soon  began  to  impress  friends- 
and  enemies  alike." 
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Mr.  Frederick  Palmer  writes  on  *' White  Man  and 
Brown  Bian  in  the  Philippines,"  from  the  light  of  his  ex- 
^^  perience  as  a  war  correspondent  daring  the  recent  flght- 
^  ing.  In  contemplating  the  problem  of  managing  the 
Philippines  when  Aguinaldo  is  disposed  of,  he  recognizes 
thnt  the  real  difficulty  will  be  in  finding  the  right  men  to 
take  the  higher  positions.  Certainly  some  of  the  high 
pUces  can  be  filled  from  the  army,  by  men  like  General 
Wood  and  General  Bates.  He  suggests  that  the  minor 
pobitions  can  be  well  prorided  for  by  sending  our  young 
college  graduates,  but  warns  us  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  establish  grade  promotions  and  pay  salaries  which 
will  enable  a  young  man  to  keep  his  position  and  to 
look  forward  to  a  decent  pension  after  he  has  served 
thirty  years  in  the  tropical  climate.  Mr.  Palmer  thinks 
that  once  pacified  and  rightly  governed,  it  will  not  need 
more  than  10^000  white  troops  and  15,000  native  troops  to 
garrison  the  inlands.  Mr.  Frederick  Irland  gives  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  moose-hunting  in  the  far  northern 
Canadian  woods,  under  the  title  **The  Coming  of  the 
Snow."  The  feature  in  fiction  for  1900,  Mr.  J,  M. 
Barriers  **  Tommy  and  Grisel,"  begins  in  this  number. 
Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams  describes  the  polite  regions 
of  New  York  in  his  article,  "The  Walk  Uptown,"  and 
the  remainder  of  the  number  consists  of  stories. 


Mark  also  sadly  records  Thomas  Bailey  AldddL's 
failure  to  become  a  horse  doctor,  Stocktou*s  unfulfilled 
dream  of  being  a  barkeeper,  and  Cablets  dashed  hopes 
of  becoming  a  ringmaster  in  the  circus. 


McCLURETS  MAGAZINK. 

THE  Tery  readable  January  number  of  McClure^B 
contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Sturgis  B.  Rand  en- 
titled "Hottest  Heat  and  Electrical  Furnaces,"  which 
we  have  quoted  from  in  another  department.  Another 
excellent  essay  of  popular  scientific  value  is  Prof.  Simon 
Xewcomb^s  explanation  of  "How  the  Planets  Are 
Weighed."  Lieutenant  Peary  gives  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  Greely*s  old  camp  and  his  latest  work  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Lieutenant  Peary's  plan  on  his  seventh 
▼oyage,  begun  in  July,  189S,  was  to  remain  in  the  far 
north  until  he  reached  the  pole,  making  a  persistent 
march  toward  it  with  dogs  and  sledges.  He  believed 
that  the  essential  difficulty  of  carrying  sufficient  fuel 
and  food  for  him  and  the  dogs  to  sustain  them  on  the 
last  stages  of  the  journey  could  be  overcome.  Peary's 
present  winter  quarters  are  at  Etah,  on  Smith  Sound, 
opposite  Cape  Sabine.  He  has  finally  established  a 
base  at  Fort  Conger,  and  this  letter  of  Peary's  describes 
the  condition  of  Greely's  old  camp  at  Fort  Conger, 
which  was  left  on  May  28,  1889. 

The  irrepressible  Mark  Twain  appears  in  this 
Dimber  with  a  contribution  entitled  "My  Boyhood 
Dreams,**  in  the  course  of  which  he  bewails  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Howells,  whose  boyhood  dream  was  to  be  an  auc- 
tioneer ;  of  Secretary  Hay,  who  aspired  to  be  a  steam- 
boat mate  on  the  Mississippi,  and  "  in  fancy  saw  him- 
•elf  dominating  the  forecastle  some  day  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  dictating  terms  to  roustabouts.  Hay  climbed 
high  toward  bis  ideal.  When  success  seemed  almost 
•are,  his  feet  upon  the  very  gangplank,  his  eye  upon 
the  capstan,  bis  fortune  came  and  his  fall  began. 

"Down — down — down— ever  down  :  private  secretary 
to  the  President ;  colonel  in  the  field  :  charge  d: affaires 
in  Pkris ;  chargi  Saff aires  in  Vienna ;  poet ;  editor  of 
the  TrUmne ;  biographer  of  Lincoln ;  ambassador  to 
Eogland ;  and  now  at  last  there  he  lies— Secretary  of 
State,  bead  of  foreign  affairs.  And  he  has  fallen  like 
Lndfer,  never  to  rise  again.  And  his  dream- where 
oow  ia  his  dream  t  Gone  down  In  blood  and  tears  with 
the  dream  of  the  auctioneer.** 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  January  Cosmfypolitan  there  is  a  sketch  of 
"  Pushkin  and  His  Work,**  by  Madame  Ragozin,  a 
Russian  lady  of  high  attainments,  who  is  now  residing 
in  New  York  City.  Pushkin  is  very  much  the  national 
poet  of  Russia,  Madame  Ragozin  says.  "  Yes,  Push- 
kin is  Russia,  all  Russia,  the  national  poet  in  the  widest 
sense,  as  was  strikingly  shown  during  his  centennial, 
when  each  of  the  numerous  political  and  intellectual 
factions,  from  the  highest  official  circles  to  the  reddest 
radical  cliques,  claimed  him  for  its  own  and  could  sup- 
port its  claim  from  passages  in  his  works  and  in  his 
life.**  Yet  Pushkin's  ancestry  was  not  pure  Russian  ; 
in  fact,  his  great-grandfather  was  a  full-blooded  Abys- 
sinian, stolen  in  infancy  by  slave  dealers  and  brought 
to  Constantinople.  The  poet's  father  belonged  to  the 
old  Russian  noblesse.  Pushkin  lived  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  court  and  fell  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  in 
an  unnecessary  duel. 

Mr.  John  S.  Fulton's  prize  essay  on  "  The  Home  Care 
of  the  Sick"  contains  a  great  number  of  details  as  to 
the  practical  management  of  cases  of  illness  in  the 
home  which  ought  to  be  valuable  in  every  household, 
and  which,  he  wisely  says,  are  not  a  substitute  for  the 
technical  expertness  of  the  trained  nurse,  but  are  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  work  of  the  trained  nurse. 
Another  prize  article  is  Mr.  M.  V.  O'Shea's  on  "En- 
couraging the  Mental  Powers  of  Young  Children.**  Mr. 
0*Sbea  is  president  of  the  National  Child  Study  Asso- 
ciation, and  makes  a  plea  for  the  granting  of  wide  lati- 
tude to  the  imagination  and  impulses  of  children.  He 
attempts  to  show  how  much  harm  may  be  done  and  is 
done  to  the  race  by  repressing  children  and  reproving 
what  we  may  only  think  is  obstinacy  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  docility.  Mr.  O'Shea  says  while  docility  is  oft- 
times  pleaHing  to  such  as  have  to  train  children,  be- 
cause it  fiatters  their  pride  in  the  display  of  authority 
and  makes  discipline  easier,  yet  it  is  a  quality  of  mind 
which  needs  to  be  made  more  virile  by  engendering 
initiation  and  independence. 

Mr.  Howard  W.  Bell  contributes  a  readable  article 
with  interesting  pictures  on  "  Fossil  Hunting  in  Wyo- 
ming," and  Mr.  Kirke  La  Shelle  describes  the  various 
activities  and  audacities  of  "  The  Theatrical  Advance 
Agent."  

MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  Muns€!\fs  for  January  Mr.  Frederick  Emory,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Our  Commercial  Expansion"  describes  the  wonderful 
change  that  has  taken  place  within  recent  years  in  our 
position  in  the  markets  of  international  trade,  which 
has  brought  the  United  States  to  be  really  a  world 
power  in  commerce,  as  well  as  in  war  and  diplomacy. 
Mr.  Emory  regards  territorial  extension  as  merely  an 
incident  of  commercial  expansion,  which  has  l)een 
gathering  energy  and  force  for  some  years.  He  thinks 
that  in  spite  of  the  arguments  advanced  to  minimize 
the  value  of  both  the  Latin- American  and  the  Oriental 
markets  to  us,  it  is  clear  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
think  the  trade  of  South  America,  Asia,  and  espeoiallj 
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China  is  worth  striving  for,  and  the  average  American 
will  be  apt  to  conclude  that  he  might  as  well  have  his 
share. 

There  are  two  articles  on  the  trust  question,  one  by 
Senator  William  E.  Chandler,  "Free  Competition  Ver- 
sus Trust  Combinations,''  and  the  w<xm&  by  Arthur 
McEwen,  "  The  Trust  as  a  Step  in  the  March  of  Civi- 
lization." The  attitude  of  both  writers  is  fully  indi- 
cated by  their  titles.  Senator  Chandler  believes  in  free 
competition  and  believes  that  trusts  destroy  it  and  that 
they  should  be  suppressed.  He  has  no  faith  in  federal 
laws  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  points  out  that 
the  only  dangerous  powers  of  the  trust  are  the  corporate 
powers,  and  as  corporations  are  the  creation  of  the  State 
legislatures,  it  is  to  these  legislatures  that  appeal  should 
be  made  for  defense  against  the  growing  despotism  of 
trusts.  He  argues  specifically  that  a  legislature  may 
provide  that  separate  corporations  shall  not  contract 
with  each  other  for  the  purposes  which  trusts  seek  to 
accomplish ;  that  it  may  specify  the  business  in  which 
every  corporation  shall  engage  and  confine  it  to  one 
subject  of  commerce ;  and  that  it  may  limit  the  capital 
and  debts  of  every  corporation— that  is,  it  may  keep  ita 
size  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  dangerous  as  a  destroyer 
of  competition. 

Mr.  McEwen  looks  on  the  trust  as  inevitable  and  as  a 
necessary  and  valuable  outcome  of  modem  industrial 
conditions.  In  their  present  unrestrained  condition  he 
regards  the  trusts  as  the  most  forbidding  and  injurious 
kind  of  socialism,  *Hhe  communism  of  pelf,**  and  he 
thinks  it  obvious  that  this  sort  of  socialism  cannot  be 
endured  in  the  democracy.  However,  he  thinks  the 
trust  Itself  points  the  way  to  its  conquest,  and  that  by 
demonstrating  the  power  of  associated  effort  for  busi- 
ness ends  it  is  merely  a  step  toward  a  rational  socialistic 
organization.  A  well-illustrated  article  in  this  number 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  Vanderbilt  family  and  its  heredi- 
tary fortune  through  four  generations  of  millionaires, 
and  there  is  an  interesting  description  of  **  How  the 
Railroads  Fight  Snow,"  by  Francis  Lynde,  with  capi- 
tal illustrations  from  photographs  taken  in  the  snowy 
fastnesses  of  the  Rockies. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

MR.  JOHN  BATES  CLARK  writes  in  the  Janu- 
ary Atlantic  under  the  title  "Disarming  the 
Trusts.''  He  thinks  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  is 
still  uncertain  whether  it  wants  trusts  or  does  not  want 
them ;  whether  it  should  frame  statutes  that  will  crush 
them  or  merely  try  to  regulate  them,  or  even  let  them 
alone  entirely.  Mr.  Clark  thinks  the  only  practical 
thing  worth  worrying  about  at  present  is  to  find  out 
what  a  State  can  do,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  open  the  rift 
between  centralization  and  monopoly,  to  enable  the 
mills  to  produce  and  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  the  biggest 
establishments  can  do,  but  to  stop  the  extortion  that 
trusts  practice  and  ward  off  the  greater  extortion  that 
they  threaten  to  practice.  He  thinks  himself  that  the 
trusts  as  now  organized  are  breaking  the  spirit  of  the 
law  when  they  lower  prices  in  one  corner  of  the  country 
and  sustain  them  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  ruining 
somebody  whose  market  is  in  the  limited  region ;  when 
they  make  soKsalled  "factors'  agreements,"  by  which 
merchants  who  sell  its  goods  make  a  contract  compel- 
ling them  not  only  to  keep  prices  at  the  level  which  the 
trust  prescribes,  but  to  handle  no  goods  of  a  general 
!  other  than  those  which  the  trust  makes. 


Dr.  William  DeWitt  Hyde  aaks  for  several  reformB  hi 
theological  education.    In  the  first  place,  he  thinks  in- 
discriminate eleemosynary  aid  to  theological  students 
must  be  stopped  ;  second,  that  a  high  staudardof  schol-^*^ 
arship  must  be  maintained ;  third,  that  the  seminaries 
must  not  tie  their  professors  to  the  teaching  of  a  pre- 
scribed creed  ;  fourth,  that  the  secular  studies  must  be 
carried  on  side  by  side  with  the  traditional  theological 
subjects  throughout  the  seminary  course ;  fifth,  that 
the  methods  of  instruction  must  be  more  individual  and 
originaL    He  shows  very  forcibly  that  with  the  mere 
use  of  text-books  no  student  can  stock  up  in  three  years 
with  enough  ideas  to  feed  a  congregation  upon  for  the 
following  forty.    Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman,  in  an  essay 
with  the  title  "Between  Elections,"  makes  a  strong 
exhortation  to  the  individual  respectable  citizen  for  bis 
active  efforts  in  i>olitics.    He  calls  upon  honest  men  to 
rise  up  and  make  a  row  when  they  see  dishonest  polit- 
cal  dealings  in  their  town.    "  This  whole  subject  must 
be  looked  at  as  a  crusade  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
You  are  making  it  ea.sier  for  every  young  man  in  town  to 
earn  his  livelihood  without  paying  out  his  soul  and  con- 
science."   Mr.  D.  Z.  Shejffield  discusses  "  The  Future  of 
the  Chinese  People,"  with  considerable  sympathy  for 
that  huge  and  unfortunate  nation.  He  admits  that  as  a 
nation  they  are  untruthful  in  speech  and  are  selfish  and 
sordid  in  their  lives.    He  says  it  is  a  mistake,  however, 
to  think  of  the  Chinese  in  their  mutual  intercourse  as 
forgetful  of  the  principles  of  right  and  truth  and  duty. 
He  adds  his  testimony  to  much  that  has  gone  before 
that  the  Chinese  are  splendid  workmen,  born  traders, 
and  good  students.    Mr.  Shefiield  thinks  the  substance 
of  the  matter  is  that  China  needs  protection  and  guid- 
ance, even  to  the  point  of   wise  compulsion,  at  the 
hands  of  such  Christian  nations  as  are  truly  interested 
in  her  welfare.     Even  though  the  Chinese  national  life 
may  disappear  for  a  time,  he  thinks  the  life  of  the  peo- 
pie  will  continue  and  that  there  is  no  lack  of  virility. 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

IN  commenting  on  the  career  of  Mr.  E.  L.  GodkiUr 
the  late  editor  of  the  Evening  PoBt^  the  editor  of 
the  Bookman  thinks  that  Mr.  Godkin  showed  an  ex- 
traordinary strength  and  independence  in  his  editorial 
capacity,  and  that  he  had  this  nowhere  more  impress^ 
ively  than  in  his  absolute  defiance  of  the  dictates  of  the 
counting-room.  "  He  would  say  at  any  cost  just  what 
he  thought,  and  he  would  write  just  what  he  believed 
to  be  true,  no  matter  who  might  be  offended.  .  .  .  Hi» 
rash  utterances  sometimes  cost  the  Post  large  sums  of 
money  in  libel  suits  and  in  loss  of  patronage."  The 
Bookman  thinks  that  "the  mischievous  star  Hystem " 
on  the  American  stage  is  gaining  hold  in  the  magazine 
world  too,  and  it  goes  through  the  list  of  the  popular 
magazines  to  show  that  all  of  them,  except  those  that 
rely  largely  on  the  element  of  timeliness,  have  engaged 
for  the  year  1900  some  one  prominent  feature  by  which 
they  hope  to  gain  readers,  leaving  the  remainder  of  their 
announcements  in  secondary  place.  The  list  is  as  follows: 

"  The  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  by  John  Morley,  In    " 
the  Century. 

"  Eleanor,"  a  novel,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  in  Sar- 
pet's, 

"  Tommy  and  Grlzel,"  a  novel,  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  in 
Scritmer^s. 

"  The  Life  of  the  Master,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Wataon> 
in  McClure^s. 
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**The  Great  Battles  of  the  World,^  by  Stephen  Crane, 
hi  LifrpincotVs. 

"The  Autobiography  of  W.  J.  Stillman,"  in  the 
AtXanUc. 

"William  Shakespeare,  Poet,  Dramatist  and  Man," 
by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  in  the  Outlook, 

"ITje  Theatre  and  Its  People,"  by  Franklin  Pyles,  in 
the  Ladies''  Home  Journal. 

"America's  Literary  Diplomats,  from  Franklin  to 
Hay,"  in  the  Bookbuyer, 

"Essays  on  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," in  the  Critic. 

The  Bookman  itself  is  beginning  a  series  on  **  The 
Great  Newspapers  of  Continental  Europe."  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Fischer  begins  with  a  good  account  of  the  German 
newspapers,  which  he  characterizes  as  above  all  digni- 
fied. A  German  reporter's  life  does  not  fall  in  such 
pleasant  places  as  the  New  York  newspaper  man's. 
The  free-lance  earns  from  $25  to  $50  a  month,  and  the 
legitimate  rei>orter  may  make  as  much  as  $100  a  month, 
bnt  never  more.  Editors  receive  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  a 
year  and  work  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  6  in  the 
eTening,  sub-editors  remaining  until  8  or  9  o'clock. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  North  American  for  December  is  chiefly  note- 
worthy for  its  series  of  South  African  articles, 
from  the  first  of  which— that  contributed  by  Mr. 
Bryoe— we  have  quoted  in  another  department.  The 
other  contributors  to  the  series  are  Karl  Blind,  Francis 
Charmes,  Max  Nordau,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  Deme- 
trius C.  Boulger.  Not  one  of  these  writers  defends 
England  in  her  course,  and  three  of  them  comment,  in 
almost  Identical  expressions,  on  the  striking  unanim- 
ity of  European  opinion  hostile  to  John  Bull  in  the 
present  crisis. 

Under  the  caption,  *'Some  Consecrated  Fallacies," 
Mr.  Amos  K.  Fiske  combats  the  proposition  that  gov- 
ernment in  the  Philippines  should  depend  upon  **  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  He  holds  that  not  only  is  a 
test  of  t^e  question  of  consent  impossible  under  present 
drenniFtances,  but  even  if  it  were  possible  it  is  wholly 
irrelevant.  A  lack  of  such  consent  can  never  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  against  our  interests  and  those  of  other 
nations  toward  whom  we  have  assumed  responsibilities. 
People  may  be  governed  without  their  consent  'Mf 
rights  and  interests  broader  and  higher  than  their  own 
require  it." 

In  an  article  on  "The  Highways  of  the  People"  the 
Hon.  Hugh  H.  Lusk  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  state 
ownership  of  railroads  as  demonstrated  in  the  experience 
of  the  Australian  colonies.  That  experience  proves, 
according  to  Mr.  Lusk,  that  "it  costs  very  much  less  for 
the  people,  through  their  governments,  to  build  their 
own  railroads  than  it  does  to  have  them  built  for  them 
by  capitalists.  The  original  expense  is  less  rather  than 
greater,  and  the  cost  of  the  money  with  which  the  work 
is  done  would  appear  to  be  about  one-half  as  g^eat. 
And  in  addition  to  these  advantages  the  people  need 
give  no  bonuses  in  the  shape  of  lands,  which  put  the 
practical  control  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  a 
•mall  dass  of  its  people,  and  which  may  endow  them 
with  vast  mineral  wealth,  leading  to  permanent  social 
toeqoalitiea  and  containing  the  germs  of  all  that  is 
wont  in  the  class  distinctions  of  older  and  less  popularly 
garemed  ooantries." 


Mr.  Lusk  further  contends  that  not  only  have-  the 
government  railroads  of  Australia  been  built  more 
cheaply  than  the  privately  owned  lines  of  the  United 
States,  but  that  they  are  operated  more  economically, 
although  he  admits  that  the  passenger  and  freight  rates 
are  somewhat  higher. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  of  the  New  York  ITorld,  makes 
a  forcible  appeal  for  a  check  on  the  growing  power  of 
the  national  executive.  He  suggests  a  constitutional 
amendment  extending  the  President's  term  to  six  years 
and  making  him  ineligible  to  reflection,  together  with 
the  withdrawal  of  patronage. 

The  Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke,  S. J.,  defends  the  practice  of 
confession  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  records  his  far  from  dismal  reflections  as  the  last 
unsuccessful  challenger  for  the  ^meriro^s  cup ;  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Steel  describes  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
Elast  Indian  women  ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  chronicles  "The 
Literary  Movement  in  Ireland  ; "  the  Hon.  Perry  Bel- 
mont outlines  the  Philippine  situation  as  it  presents 
itself  to  Congress;  and  the  Hon.  John  Dalzell  sets 
forth  the  main  points  in  the  currency  propositions  now 
before  Congress. 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  Profess- 
or Bemis*  discussion  of  the  trust  problem  in  the 
December  Forum. 

Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins  opens  the  number  with  "  A 
British  View  of  the  Transvaal  Question,"  presenting 
essentially  the  same  arguments  that  were  advanced  in 
Mr.  Ireland's  A  tlantic  article,  reviewed  in  our  depart- 
ment of  "Leading  Articles''  for  December.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins emphasizes  the  Boers'  ill-treatment  of  the  native 
population. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  contributes  an  encylcopedio  account  of 
"  Africa  :  Present  and  Future."  He  gives  the  following 
statistics  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  territory  in 
Africa  held  by  each  European  government  and  bv  the 
independent  states  of  that  continent  at  the  present 
time,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  : 


French  Africa 

British  Africa 

Tarkitth  Africa 

German  Africa 

Belgian  Africa 

PortUfmese  Africa. . . . 

Spanish  Africa 

Italian  Africa 

Un>KPENDENT  STATES. 

Morocco 

Abjrssioia 

Sonth  African    Re- 
public   

Orange  Free  State.. 
Liberia 

Totals 


Area. 


8,028,000 
8,761,(100 
1,750,000 
944,000 
WO,000 
7(10,000 
243,000 
188,000 


219.000 
150,000 

120,000 

48,500 
48,000 


11,180,500 


Total 
Popula- 
tion. 


28,15S,000 

85,100,000 

21,800,000 

11,270,000 

80,000,000 

8,060,000 

88,000 

860,000 


5.000,000 
8,500,000 

1,096,000 

208,000 
1,500,000 


146,133,000 


Foreign 

Popnla- 

tfon. 


922,000 
455,000 

113,000 
4,000 
2,000 
3,000 


346,000 
78,000 
25,000 


1,948,000 


a  E' 


n 


9.8 
12.8 
12.S 
12.1 
88.8 
10.1 
0.5 
4.5 


22.8 
28.8 

li 

81.3 


NoTK.— The  above  area  and  population  only  include  ter- 
ritory claimed  by  the  various  European  states  cr  by  the  in- 
dependent governments.  Tne  total  estimated  area  is  lU- 
875,000  square  miles  and  the  estimated  population  15O,OOOj0(Ja 
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Mr.  Round  compares  Cromwell  with  President  Krtt- 
ger.  Tbey  were  both  **01d  Testament  heroes"  and 
their  very  methods  were  the  same : 

**When  Calamy,  the  non-conformist,  once  said  to 
Cromwell,  ^Tis  against  the  voice  of  the  nation ;  there 
will  be  nine  In  ten  against  you,'  Oliver  replied  :  *  Very 
well ;  but  what  if  I  should  disarm  the  nine  and  put  a 
sword  in  the  tenth  man's  hand  ?  Would  not  that  do 
the  business?'  Even  so  did  the  despot  of  Pretoria,  we 
are  told  on  high  authority,  meet  the  appeals  of  a  Uit- 
lander  deputation  by  that  quite  conclusive  reply:  *I 
have  the  guns,  you  have  not.'  Ah  !  but  Cromwell,  his 
champions  will  exclaim,  was  flghting  for  a  righteous 
cause.  But  so,  says  Mr.  Krttger,  are  the  Boers.  And 
righteousness,  we  know,  was  in  each  case  what  they 
happened  to  consider  right." 

AUSTRIA  "FIN  DE  SlfcCLE." 

Frp.ncl8  Count  Ltttzow  contributes  a  survey  of  "  Aus- 
tria at  the  End  of  the  Century."  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  his  article,  with  the  exception  of  a  severe  condem- 
nation of  Count  Goluchowski,  whose  views  he  describes 
as  narrow  and  bigoted,  contains  anything  new.  Aus- 
tria, says  Count  Ltttzow,  must  base  her  position  in  Eu- 
rope on  the  Slav  majority  of  the  population  : 

**The  small  and  historically  distinct  Slav  countries 
that  form  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire  well  know  that 
it  is  to  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  that  large  and  power- 
ful country  that  they  owe  the  preservation  of  their  dis- 
tinct nationality  and  language.  They  therefore  believe 
as  firmly  in  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire  as  Palacky  did  half  a  century  ago. 
Many,  it  is  true,  think  that  the  parliamentary  institu- 
tions should  be  modified  in  a  manner  not  dissimilar 
from  that  which  I  have  outlined  above.  Austria  gov- 
erned by  a  Grerman  minority  may  be  feeble,  but  with  a 
government  that  is  thoroughly  trusted  by  the  Slav  ma- 
jority of  the  population,  Austria  would  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  perhaps  the  most  powerful,  country  in 
Europe." 

PLAGIARISM. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Benson  discusses  "Plagiarism"  and  at- 
tempts to  define  what  a  literary  man  may  steal.  His 
judgment  seems  to  be  that  the  successful  adoption  and 
improvement  of  a  theme  or  style  justifies  itself.  All 
Uterary  culture,  as  opposed  to  inborn  talent,  is  the  re- 
sult of  unconscious  plagiarism.    Mr.  Benson  says : 

"  To  attempt  to  steal  a  style  from  another  is  a  crime 
of  the  most  serious  import,  but  its  successful  accom- 
plishment is  luckily  a  difficult  matter— it  is  stealing  in 
broad  day.  On  the  other  hand,  our  duty  and  our  pleas- 
ure alike  bid  uh  to  study,  and  by  healthy  study  to  as- 
similate the  splendid  meal  which,  among  other  things, 
sixpenny  editions,  one  of  our  latter-day  advantages, 
afford  us.  Then  if  we  practice^  so  to  speak,  and  every 
one  practices— for  life  in  itself  is  an  art,  to  be  learned 
from  the  contemplation  of  noble  lives — we  shall  get,  by 
assimilation  of  our  food,  not  a  plagiarized  imitation  of 
our  original,  but  a  manner  which,  but  for  it,  could 
never  have  been  ours.  The  painter  will  legitimately, 
necessarily  soak  himself  in  masterpieces,  the  sculptor 
in  Greek  statues,  not  that  he  may  give  us  a  reminiscence 
•f  Phidias,  but  something  which  without  Phidias 
•oidd  not  have  been  produced." 

HOME  LIFE  IK  INDIA. 

The  Hon.  J.  D.  Rees,  C.I.E.,  gives  a  very  pleasant  pic- 
^mte  of  *^A  Hindoo  Home,"  but  his  article,  though  it 


deserves  to  be  read  for  its  sjrmpathy  and  insight,  is 
rather  hard  to  quote  from.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the 
recreation  of  a  Hindoo  family  of  high  rank,  which  does 
not  suffer  by  isolation  :  ^^ 

"Then  the  sun  went  down,  and  we  wandered  round  ^ 
the  house,  visiting  the  bathing  ghat,  in  which  the  little 
girls  swim  like  mermaids  (not  that  I  saw  them),  and 
the  deep  well,  alongside  which  the  family  pepper,  lately 
collected  from  the  family  vines,  is  drying.  Then  the 
daughters,  with  much  laughter,  balanced  theni>ielves 
in  a  swing,  consisting  of  a  split  bamboo  into  the  end  of 
which  was  inserted  a  cross-piece  for  a  seat.  When  it 
grew  darker  and  every  one  had  duly  saluted  the  god  of 
fire,  the  girls  sat  upon  the  fioor  and  played  games  with 
tamarind  seeds,  hundreds  of  which  are  deftly  and  rapid- 
ly picked  up  while  one  seed,  thrown  hy  the  same  hand, 
ascended  and  again  descended,  and  was  caught  before 
it  touched  the  polished  floor.  I  am  quite  sure  Nausi- 
caa's  games  were  much  like  these,  that  her  garments 
resembled  those  of  these  Eastern  girls,  that  the  court- 
yard of  her  father's  palace  was  very  much  like  that  of 
my  host,  for  gourds  and  cucumbers  grown  upon  an 
elevated  framework  look  exceedingly  like  vines.  The 
musicians  came  and  played  again,  and  the  two  sisters 
sang  with  extreme  earnestness,  in  shrill  voices  and 
well-modulated  cadences,  the  words  they  did  not  under- 
stand, beating  time  by  gently  clapping  the  palms  of 
their  hands  as  they  sat  enveloped  in  cloth-of-gold  tissue 
which  swept  the  spotless  floor." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  review  by  Mr.  Sidney  Colvln  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Phillips'  *' Tragedy  of  Paolo  and  Francesca." 
Sir  T.  Weniyss  Held  contributes  his  second  review  of 
"  The  Newspapers."         J 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

WE  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  Mr.  Le  Galllenne's 
appreciation  of  Grant  Allen  and  with  the  ar- 
ticle on  ** Russian  Railway  Policy  in  Asia"  in  the  De- 
cember Fortnightly.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
several  other  articles  of  considerable  interest.  The 
number  begins  with  a  reply  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  to 
Professor  Ward's  misrepresentation  of  his  views  ;  but 
the  article  is  wholly  devote<\4o  corrections,  quotations, 
and  coimter  quotations,  and  extracts  from  it  would 
hardly  proflt  our  readers. 

FRANCE  SINCE  1814. 

Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  concludes  his  review  of 
the  history  of  France  since  1814,  the  moral  of  which  is 
that  the  French  people  must  abandon  their  faith  in 
radical  expedients  in  government,  that  revolutions  and 
sudden  changes  are  always  fruitless,  and  that  even 
when  they  seem  destined  to  bring  about  improvements 
and  confer  advantages  the  far-off  counter  blow  is  omi- 
nous. It  seems  certain  that  liberty  and  the  republic 
have  taken  permanent  root  in  the  national  soil : 

*'  The  republic  has  lived,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  that 
universal  suffrage  which  has  withstood  all  the  assaults 
made  by  a  vanquished  minority  in  the  name  of  the  ^ 
great  memories  of  the  past.  In  order  to  attain  its  per- 
fect form  it  will  have  to  overcome  yet  other  difficulties. 
Curiously  enough,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
being  as  it  is  under  pain  of  death  at  the  hands  of 
socialism,  it  will  have  to  make  up  its  mind  to  destroy 
the  work  of  centralization  accomplished  by  the  first 
republic  and  conflrmed  so  solemnly  by  Napoleon  L 
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When  that  day  comes  it  will  not  only  have  restored  the 
tme  historical  tradition  of  old  France— it  will  have 
broken  once  and  forever  with  Bonapartism.** 

ABOHITECTUBE  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

Mr.  Julian  Moore  has  a  paper  on  **  A  Lost  Principle 
of  Beauty  in  Architecture,"  in  which  he  pleads  against 
the  dominance  of  mathematical  regularity  in  the  build- 
iDg  of  streets  and  houses.  He  gives  an  interesting  list 
of  the  irregularities  purposely  practiced  by  the  old 
architects  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  charm  to  their 
buildings.  The  modern  critic  of  decorative  art,  he 
says,  would  seem  to  have  never  learned  anything  in  his 
life  but  the  definitions  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  In 
street  reconstruction  this  principle  of  artistic  irregular- 
ity is  even  more  important ;  and  Mr.  Moore  thinks  that 
London*s  unassuming  Strand  is  far  more  pleasant  than 
any  of  the  pompous,  straight  streets  of  Paris  and  Amer- 
ica. He  appeals  to  the  English  people  to  '*  prevent  the 
beautiful  curves  in  our  old  streets  from  being  Hauss- 
mannized  into  mere  vast  chutes,  as  are  the  French  and 
American  boulevards.  The  success  in  every  way  of  our 
chief  new  thoroughfares,  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  Char- 
ing Cross  Road,  shows  that  absolute  straightness  is  not 
needed  in  a  modem  street,  even  from  the  point  of  view 
which  must  always,  I  admit,  be  of  first  consideration- 
commercial  success  and  practical  utility.  These  thor- 
oughfares make  most  natural  and  rhythmic  compan- 
kms  to  Piccadilly  and  Regent  Street ;  and  neither  pro- 
daces  on  the  stroller  the  effect  of  mental  lassitude  and 
a  desire  to  return  home— that  most  undesirable  of  all 
desiree  from  the  shopkeepers*  point  of  view — that  any 
one  feels  after  walking  along  one  of  the  Paris  boule- 
vards. Can  any  one  imagine  a  walk  which  for  its 
distance  Is  more  fatiguing  than  from  bottom  to  top  of 
the  Champs  Blys^es  f  The  eye  has  nothing  to  rest  on 
except  the  great  arch,  which  for  two  thirds  of  the  dis 
tanoe  is  out  of  easy  range  of  the  eye,  and  therefore  an 
object  of  strain  to  it,  till  one  has  nearly  reached  the 
top." 

A  FAMOUS  PRBACHEa 

Mr.  T.  H.  Eacott  makes  the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Robertaon,  recently  published,  the  text  of  an  essay 
on  the  personality  of  the  famous  preacher.  The  nature 
of  Robertson's  character  is  best  shown  in  his  portrait, 
and  we  quote  Mr.  Esoott*s  description : 

"It  is  a  superbly  intellectual  brow  and  forehead.  The 
lines  of  close  and  constant  thought  are  scored  in  every 
lineament  of  the  face.  But  the  expression  is  not  merely 
that  of  a  thinker :  it  is  also  that  of  a  bom  leader  of 
men,  of  one  fitted  equally  for  the  task  whether  the 
leadership  were  moral  or  physical,  an  attack  upon  a 
redoubt  bristling  with  cannon  and  steel,  or  a  resistance 
to  the  forces  of  social  and  religions  corruption,  banded 
in  a  corrupt  age  against  gravity  and  truth.  The  scorn 
of  the  mean,  of  the  faLse,  of  the  low,  lighting  up  the 
whole  countenance,  is  that  which  so  often  illuminated, 
in  pulpit,  on  platform,  and  in  private  talk,  the  features 
of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley.  The  serenity  of  soul,  be- 
tokened by  the  quiet  eye,  recalls  in  his  happiest  mo- 
menta the  tranquillity  that  Jowett  always  seemed  to 
have  at  his  command.  Such  in  personal  appearance 
waa  the  thinker  and  teacher  whose  place,  if  the  judg- 
ment of  foreigners  anticipate  the  verdict  of  a  native 
posterity,  has  long  since  been  fixed  in  the  history  of 
Raropean  thought  during  the  present  and  expiring 


ENOLAKD*S  DARKEST  HOUR. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  in  "The  Darkest  Hour  for  England'' 
describes  the  condition  of  England  in  1797,  when  to  her 
international  troubles  was  added  the  appalling  news  of 
the  mutinies  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore,  when  the  Bank 
of  England  was  only  saved  by  an  order  in  council  sus- 
pending cash  payments,  when  Ireland  was  on  the  brink 
of  rebellion,  and  the  whole  military  and  naval  resources 
of  central  and  western  Europe  were  at  the  dispoNal  of 
France.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  to  ridicule 
the  extravagances  which  the  present  trifling  war  has 
produced  that  Mr.  Low's  article  was  written.  The  va- 
poring over  skirmishes  as  great  victories,  he  says  is 
only  less  ridiciUous  than  the  ludicrous  vehemence  with 
which  the  public  congratulates  itself  on  its  calmness 
when  it  happens  to  lose  a  few  hundred  men.  The  An- 
glo-Saxon, says  Mr.  Low,  is  very  much  the  reverse  of 
Carlyle's  grim  inarticulate  man : 

"He  is  always  admiring  himself  publicly  and  draw- 
ing attention  to  his  own  valor,  his  high  spirit,  his  un- 
conquerable resolution,  the  nobility  of  his  bearing,  his 
fine  spirit  in  adversity— above  all,  the  magnificent 
figure  he  must  necessarily  cut  in  the  eyes  of  other  and 
inferior  peoples.  If  he  wins  a  victory,  though  it  be 
over  practically  unarmed  savages,  he  talks  of  it  in  terms 
which  would  be  rather  exaggerated  if  applied  to  Auster- 
litz  or  Waterloo ;  if  he  incurs  some  trivial  reverse  he 
pats  himself  on  the  back  and  calls  upon  the  world  to 
marvel  at  his  constancy  because  he  does  not  immedi- 
ately give  way  to  a  cowardly  despair." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo  reviews  the  books  on  sport  of  all 
kinds  published  in  1899.  Prof.  F.  W.  Maitland  replies 
to  Canon  MacColPs  historical  arguments  on  the  ritual- 
ist controversy  which  appeared  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Fortnightly.  A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  Aldi^'s  magic  drama,  "A  Gleam  in  the  Dark- 
ness,'' which  in  a  French  translation  was  played  in 
England  last  year  by  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Miss  Fiona 
Macleod  concludes  her  strange  allegory,  "The  Divine 
Adventure." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

MR.  T.  F.  MANNING  enlarges  in  the  December 
Westminster  on  the  obvious  fact  that  the  ex- 
citing and  ostensible  cause  of  war  is,  after  all,  only  one 
among  many  concurrent  causes,  several  of  which  are 
far-reaching  and  deep-seated.  He  illustrates  his  thesis 
by  defending  the  Crimean  War.    He  says : 

"People  who  take  account  of  only  the  proximate 
cause  will  aver  that  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  money  were  sacrificed 
to  maintain,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rig^t  of  a  score  or 
two  of  Latin  monks,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  right  of 
a  few  dozen  Greek  monks,  to  repair  a  church  roof.  But 
the  true  cause  was  highly  complex,  and  taking  all  the 
elements  into  consideration,  it  appears  to  have  been 
adequate  and  even  imperative." 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  1870  furnishes  the  writer  with 
"an  argument  against  the  value  of  arbitration."  He 
cites  many  other  cases  of  international  strife,  but  only 
touches  on  the  present  war  as  an  apparent  exception  to 
the  rule  that  in  serious  disputes  the  stronger  nation 
will  nearly  always  strike  first,  suddenly  and  quickly. 
This  absence  of  warning,  he  thinks,  "  renders  appeal  to 
an  arbitration  court  impracticable  in  a  majority  of 
cases." 
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THE  DECLINE  OF  "UTBBABT  JOUBNAUSM"  IK  ENGLAND. 

"  The  Lament  of  a  Leader-Writer,^'  who  foresees  the 
speedy  extinction  of  his  species,  is  a  doleful  enumera- 
tion of  the  extirpating  influences.  Among  these  he  in- 
stances the  titled  UtUrateur.    He  says : 

"  It  has  been  discovered  by  many  astute  editors,  as 
well  as  by  company  promoters,  that  nothing  draws  so 
well  as  a  title,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  article  at  a  proper  fee.  Those  who  have  had  the 
hoDor  of  corresponding  with  members  of  the  peerage  in 
private  life  are  sometimes  a  little  surprised  at  the  great 
literary  skill  which  they  display  in  their  public  effu- 
sions. ...  I  have  known  instances  where  the  most 
capable  specialists  have  been  rejected  in  favor  of  some 
titled  ignoramus,  who  was  *  coached*  for  his  subject 
and  then  wrote,  or  had  written  for  him,  a  signed  article 
upon  it." 

The  electric  telegraph,  he  bewails,  has  ruined  literary 
journalism  ;  '*  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a  journalist 
to  be  able  to  write.**  He  knows  an  able  correspondent 
of  a  leading  London  newspaper  "  who  would  be  puzzled 
to  string  together  an  article  in  decent  English.'* 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  MISTLETOE. 

J.  Hudson,  M.A.,  after  recounting  the  well-known 
Druidical  use  of  the  mistletoe  as  a  "panacea**  or  "heal- 
air*  peculiarly  sacred  to  the  Deity,  tells  the  less  famil- 
iar Scandinavian  legend : 

"  Balder,  the  son  of  Freya  (or  Friga),  the  goddess  of 
love,  dreamed  a  dreadful  dream,  which  warned  him 
that  he  was  in  imminent  peril  of  his  life.  The  terrified 
godtless,  by  way  of  securing  immunity  for  her  dear  son, 
exacted  an  oath  from  the  four  elements — earth,  air,  fire, 
and  water,  and  all  things  springing  from  them— that 
they  would  do  no  harm  to  her  son.  This  being  g^ven, 
the  Scandinavian  gods  met  in  their  hall,  and  placing 
Balder  in  their  midst,  amused  themselves  by  casting 
stones  and  darts  and  other  missiles  at  him.  In  obedi- 
ence to  the  oaths  that  had  been  taken  these  all  fell  off 
from  him,  leaving  him  unscathed.** 

Loki,  the  spirit  of  evil,  moved  with  curious  envy, 
found  out  that  all  things  had  taken  the  oath  of  protec- 
tion save  the  mistletoe,  which  was  only  a  parasite  and 
not  a  plant,  and  too  feeble  to  do  harm.  Loki  promptly 
makes  an  arrow  of  the  mistletoe  and  puts  it  in  the  hand 
of  Hoder,  the  blind  god  of  fate,  who  pierces  with  it  the 
heart  of  Balder.  So  Balder  died,  but  rose  again.  The 
love  associations  of  the  mistletoe  are  Scandinavian,  not 
Druidical,  coming  from  its  (somewhat  dismal)  oonneo- 
tion  with  Freya,  the  northern  Venus. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Horace  Seale  boldly  undertakes  to  solve  the  problem 
of  space  and  time.  Space  is  ether.  Matter  also  is  ether. 
Time  is  continuous  motion.  Mr.  J.  Lee  08lx)me  gives 
a  rather  dreary  picture  of  commercial  life  in  Australia, 
especially  of  its  morality.  J.  Tyrrell  Baylee,  writing 
on  the  minimum  wage  and  the  poor  law,  suggests  that 
all  paupers  should  be  reminded  that  they  are  bound,  if 
possible,  to  repay  out  of  their  own  subsequent  earnings 
what  they  have  taken  from  the  earnings  of  others.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Webb  pleads  for  a  more  general  adoption  of 
biology  as  a  branch  of  education.  **  A  Plea  for  a  New 
Ireland  in  a  New  Century**  is  put  forward  by  Mr.  Dud- 
ley S.  A.  Ck>sby,  who  advocates  the  establishment  of  "  a 
iiound  system  of  education,  which  shall  be  entirely  outside 
the  control  of  the  priests  and  other  religious  factions." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  National  Review  for  December  "Ignot us *^ 
writes  an  article  entitled  **The  Coming  Storm  in     ^^ 
the  Far  East.'*    His  idea  is  that  England  must  form  an     ^ 
alliance  with  Japan  which  would  take  the  shape  of  an 
understanding  on  the  following  lines  : 

^^  In  the  first  place,  each  power  would  undertake  to 
assist  the  other  with  its  whole  force  in  the  event  of  the 
other  power  being  attacked  by  a  coalition  of  powers. 
Each  would  have  single-handed  to  face  any  one  power, 
and  the  alliance  would  only  become  operative  if  other 
armies  or  navies  came  into  the  field.  In  the  second 
place,  the  territorial  status  quo  in  China  would  be  up- 
held by  both  powers,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  *open 
door*  would  be  insisted  upon  in  existing  spheres  of 
influence.  In  the  third  place,  the  pledge  of  support 
already  given  China  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  behalf  of 
England  would  be  given  by  the  Japanese  Government 
on  behalf  of  Japan.  Finally,  a  naval  and  military  con- 
vention would  be  concluded  between  the  two  allies,  the 
minimum  force  to  be  maintained  by  each  in  the  far 
East  defined,  and  the  dockyards  and  coaling-stations  of 
each  thrown  open  to  the  other  in  time  of  war.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  understanding  or  alliance  would 
be  defensive  and  conservative,  not  offensive  and  ag- 
gressive.** 

THE  SAMOAN  SETTLEMENT. 

The  editor  of  the  National  Review  thinks  that  Eng- 
land got  much  the  worst  of  the  Samoan  settlement. 
He  says : 

**  Great  Britain  habitually  comes  off  second  best  in  her 
dealings  with  Germany,  and  we  can  see  from  the  vari- 
ous railroad  and  telegraph  arrangements  to  which  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  been  induced  to  assent  that  *  the  fault  of  the 
Dutch,*  if  it  is  a  fault,  consists  as  ever  4n  giving  too 
little  and  asking  too  much.*  They  have  a  positive  gen- 
ius for  getting  something  substantial  from  the  other 
side  in  exchange  for  something  which  either  has  no 
value  or  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  This  process 
is  admirably  exemplified  in  the  Samoan  agreement, 
whereby  we  surrender  our  share  of  a  group  of  islands 
in  which  we  had  great  and  growing  interests,  and  where 
we  had  contracte<l  sacred  obligations  to  the  natives  who 
had  stood  by  us  in  the  recent  disturbances  which  were 
provoked  by  the  German  consul.  Our  faithful  allies 
will  be  now  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  and  we  can 
have  no  illusions  as  to  the  treatment  they  will  receive, 
for  German  treatment  of  natives  is  a  by- word.  As  a 
set-off,  Germany  foregoes  her  *  rights*  in  Tonga,  which 
were  practically  nlly  relinquishes  some  little  bits  of 
islands  which  will  be  no  use  to  us  or  do  not  belong  to 
her,  rectifies  a  boundary  in  West  Africa,  probably  to 
bring  us  into  conflict  with  somebody  else,  and  agrees 
to  recognize  our  status  in  Zanzibar  when  other  powers 
do!** 

THE  ITALL^LN  POLICY  OF  THE  VATICAN. 

Mr.  Richard  Bagot  writes  an  article  entitled  "The 
Vatican  at  Work.**  Mr.  Bagot,  although  an  English 
Roman  Catholic,  entertains  the  strongest  opinion  as  to 
the  exceeding  impolicy,  not  to  say  criminality,  of  the 
policy  of  the  Vatican  in  forbidding  Italian  Catholics  to 
take  any  part  in  Italian  politics. 

"  The  Vatican,  in  short,  aimed  at  inoculating  the  ad- 
minifttration  of  the  hated  Italian  nation  with  the 
microbe  of  infidelity,  of  official  peculation,  and  of  social 
and  political  corruption.    Thirty  millions  of  Catholics 
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wwe  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  a  govemment  which,  ao- 
eording  to  the  calculation  of  the  Vatican,  oq|ild  only  be 
eompofled  of  Freeniasons,  atheists,  and  political  adven- 
turers. In  order  that  the  Roman  curia  might  revenge 
>^  itKlf  apon  those  who  had  deprived  it  of  its  temporal  an- 
tbority  and  worldly  emoluments,  a  Catholic  nation  was 
to  be  sacrlfloed«  and  an  infallible  pontiff,  professing 
to  be  the  representative  of  Christ  and  the  successor  of 
him  to  whom  was  confided  the  care  of  Christ's  fol- 
lowers, gave  his  official  sanction  to  the  nefarious  de- 
lign  by  the  issue  of  the  decree  that  Catholics  were 
to  take  no  part  In  the  elections  to  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment" 

Mr.  Bagot  thinks  that  the  dream  of  the  Vatican  is  to  . 
destroy  the  Italian  kinguom  and  to  place  Italy  under 
the  dual  control  of  France  and  Austria,  who  would  ad- 
minister the  civil  government  and  restore  the  papal  do- 
minions in  the  Pope's  name  and  interest 

A  PLEA  FOB  A  8THBOUCAL  SIGN  LAKOUAOB. 

The  Chineee  minister.  Sir  Chihchen  Lofengluh,  con- 
tributes an  article  on  the  evolution  of  a  tendency  to 
adopt  symbols  as  the  universal  written  language  of 
the  world.  The  Chinese  language  is  a  symbolical 
language,  as  opposed  to  a  phooetical  or  alphabetical 
language.  He  maintains  that  we  are  moving  in  the 
Chinese  direction  and  sums  up  his  conclusions  as 
follows: 

*'The  world  is  in  want  of  a  universal  written  Ian- 
goage.  I  assert  that  Europeans  are  beginning  to  supply 
this  want  by  tymhols  used  as  abbreviations ;  they  are 
feeling  their  way  toward  a  symbolic  language,  which 
is  bound  to  be  formed  some  day.  Sounds,  then,  must 
be  altogether  discarded,  or  rather  the  attempt  to  repre- 
sent sounds  by  writing.  Sounds  alter  from  day  to  day, 
dialects  degenerate  into  patois^  and  nations  are  kept 
apart,  instead  of  being  drawn  together,  by  such  a  means 
of  writing.  Codify  your  symbols  and  invent  fresh  ones, 
using  some  as  determinatives,  or  key  symbols,  and  so 
complete  your  parsigraphy.  For  whether  you  know 
it  or  not  or  wish  it  or  not  you  are  drifting  toward  a 
universal  language,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  evola- 
tkm.** 

OTHEB  ABTICLBS. 

The  Boer  war  is  dealt  with  as  part  of  **The  Chronicle 
of  Greater  Britain.''  Another  paper  on  a  subject  of  the 
day  deals  with  "  The  Transports  and  the  Troops."  There 
sie  literary  articles  on  John  Donne  and  Walter  Bage- 
hot  and  the  usual  chronicle  of  the  month  in  America. 
Lady  Rayleigh  describes  the  position  of  '*The  Pupil 
Teacher  in  Rural  Schools,"  and  C.  B.  Luffmann  de- 
scribes "A  Winter's  Camp  in  Gippsland." 

Sir  H.  Meysey  Thompson,  describing  what  should 
be  done  after  the  war,  lays  down  three  central  and 
guiding  principles:  a  direct  representative  of  the 
Qneen  as  the  supreme  authority  in  South  Africa,  in- 
dnding  Rhodesia ;  one  military  force  at  the  disposal 
of  that  representative ;  and  equal  right«  for  all  white 
■objects  of  the  Queen,  whatever  race  they  may  be 
^  ^»rmig  from.  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  writing  on  "  Democ- 
racy and  the  War."  predicts  that  the  Boers,  like  the 
Sonthem  Confederacy,  will  "  flght  to  the  very  last  and 
then  unhesitatingly  accept  the  inevitable.  On  the 
^■*ole,  this  is  much  better  than  that  they  should  sub- 
mit before  they  feel  that  they  are  thoroughly  beat- 
^  and  then  cherish  smoldering  discontent  in  the 
fatme.** 


THE  BDIXBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  October  number  of  the  Edinburgh  is  notable 
to  the  politician  for  the  grave  doubts  it  expresses 
of  British  policy  in  South  Africa.  Travel  is  excellently 
represented  by  a  description  of  the  Blue  and  White 
Niles ;  old-age  relief  is  the  theme  of  original  proposals 
in  poor-law  reform ;  the  progress  of  English  prose  is 
passed  in  rapid  survey ;  while  the  November  meteors 
Impart  an  astronomic  interest  to  the  varied  contents. 

WANTED— A  LAW  SCHOOL   FOB  THE  EMPIRE. 

A  paper  on  the  Inns  of  Court  inquires  whether  they 
could  net  be  turned  to  better  purpose  than  they  serve 
at  present.    The  writer  makes  this  proposal : 

**  A  great  school  of  law  in  the  capital  of  the  British 
empire  could  hardly  fail  to  attract  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  increasing  facility  of  inter- 
course between  the  colonies  and  England  would  seem 
to  be  in  itself  a  reason  why  the  Inns  of  Court  should 
endeavor  to  fill  the  large  place  which  they  held  in  past 
times.  ...  To  the  law  school  of  Bologna  students 
in  the  Middle  Ages  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
drawn  thither  by  the  excellence  of  the  teaching.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  in  the  immediate  future  societies 
with  so  noble  an  historic  past  as  the  Inns  of  Court 
should  not  become  the  central  law  school  of  England 
and  her  colonies  f  The  imperial  idea  is  not  necessarily 
one  of  expanding  boundaries ;  its  surest  development 
lies  in  the  strengthening  of  the  connection  of  England 
and  her  colonies." 

THE  ANGLO-INDIAN  NOVEL. 

A  Study  of  Anglo-Indian  novelists  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  have  made  a  not  unworthy  contri- 
bution to  the  repertory  of  English  fiction,  **  which  is 
perhaps  the  largest  and  most  varied  that  any  national 
literature  contains." 

**The  narrow  range  of  plot  and  character  that  may 
be  observed  in  the  pure  Anglo-Indian  novel  refiects  the 
uniformity  of  a  society  which  consists  almost  entirely, 
outside  the  Presidency  capitals  on  the  seacoast,  of  civil 
and  military  officials.  .  .  .  The  whole  company  that 
play  upon  the  exclusively  Anglo-Indian  stage  belong  to 
one  grade  of  society,  and  the  hero  is  invariably  a  mili- 
tary officer.  .  .  .  The  Indian  novel  belongs  to  the  ob- 
jective outdoor  class ;  it  is  full  of  open  air  and  activ- 
ity, and  the  introspective  psychological  vein  is  almost 
entirely  wanting." 

THE  BEVIYAL  OF  CONNEMABA. 

A  paper  on  Connemara  closes  with  a  cheerful  pros- 
pect of  its  development,  thanks  to  Mr.  Balfour's  social 
policy,  and  especially  his  railroads : 

**For  the  introduction  of  the  railroad  has  changed 
the  outlook  of  its  people  from  the  setting  to  the  rising 
sun.  It  is  no  longer  through  the  dreary  sea-mists  of 
the  wild  Atlantic  seaboard  that  the  western  cottier 
strains  his  eyes  to  catch  the  vision  of  the  'terrestrial 
paradise.'  .  .  .  The  railroad,  which  has  brought  the 
remotest  west  of  Ireland  within  twelve  hours'  reach  of 
England  and  eighteen  of  London,  has  taught  its  people 
to  look  eastward  for  the  sources  of  wealth  and  the 
means  of  bettering  their  lot.  And  with  the  railroad 
has  come  a  long-desired  and  much-needed  change  in  the 
standard  of  the  hotels  and  inns  throughout  the  district, 
which  is  fast  assimilating  the  conditions  of  touring  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  to  those  which  the  traveler  is  now- 
adays accustomed  to  demand  and  entitled  to  expect." 
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THE  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THERE  is  a  reference  to  the  South  African  war  in 
M.  Charmes'  chronicle  in  the  second  November 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  M.  Cbarmes 
begins  liy  quoting  two  stanzas  from  **Don  Juan^*  in 
which  Lord  Byron  abuses  his  countrymen,  **  Those 
haughty  shopkeepers  who  sternly  dealt  their  goods  and 
edicts  out  from  pole  to  pole,  and  made  the  very  billows 
pay  them  toll,^  and  again  : 

"  Alas  I  could  she  but  fully,  truly  know 

How  her  great  name  is  now  tliroughout  abhorred ; 
How  eager  all  the  earth  is  for  the  blow 
Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword.** 

The  quotation  is  certainly  apt  in  view  of  the  recent 
outbursts  of  continental  opinion  against  England.  M. 
Charmes  goes  on  to  say  that  the  English  claims  as  put 
forward  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner  at  Bloemfoutein,  and 
later  developed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  had  for  their  ob- 
ject an  attack  upon  the  internal  independence  of  the 
Transvaal.  There  is  thus  at  the  bottom  of  the  war  a 
political  interest  and,  M.  Charmes  adds,  a  financial  in- 
terest. He  explains  that  the  passion  for  money  has  en- 
tered into  the  whole  of  England^s  national  life,  and  the 
touchstone  which  the  English  apply  to  everything  is 
that  of  material  gain.  This  plague,  he  thinks,  has  fas- 
cinated them  to  the  point  of  rendering  them  unable  to 
distinguish  between  justice  and  injustice,  good  and 
evil,  right  and  violence.  He  quotes  M.  Mont^gut  as 
saying  that  the  exaggerated  importance  given  to  wealth 
is  the  great  moral  sin  of  Elngland.  In  these  circum- 
stances M.  Charmes  regards  the  inertia  of  the  gn*eat 
powers  when  confronted  with  the  Boer  war  as  by  no 
means  a  creditable  phenomenon  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  "Is  there  still  a  Europe?"  asks  M. 
Charmes  in  despair,  and  he  is  evidently  annoyed  to 
think  that  England  will  not  meet  with  other  difficulties 
in  her  enterprise  than  those  which  result  from  the  geo- 
graphical conformation  of  South  Africa  and  the  heroic 
and  desperate  resistance  of  the  Boers.  England,  he 
eays,  has  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  politicians  of  a  new 
school,  who  do  not  sufficiently  regard  the  interests  and 
the  dignity  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  admits  that 
England  is  a  great  nation ;  but  whereas  she  owes  her 
greatness  in  the  past  to  peace,  she  now  dreams  of  mak- 
ing herself  greater  still  by  far  different  means.  It  may 
be  noted  in  conclusion  that  M.  Charmes  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  the  large  blocks  of  South  African  mining 
stocks  held  in  France  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  Germany. 

INDIA  THROUGH  NATIVE  SPECTACLES. 

It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  view  of  the  English  power  in 
India  which  M.  Filon  presents  in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles.  From  various  native  sources,  including  Mr. 
Dadabhai  Naoroji,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  sat  for 
a'short  time  in  Parliament,  M.  Filon  proves,  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  that  the  English  have  brought  practically 
nothing  but  misery  and  poverty  to  India.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the-  English  the  wealth  of  India  was  aston- 
ishing and  was  not  confined  within  a  few  hands,  but 
was  spread  through  all  classes  by  the  caste  system  and 
the  collectivist  organization  of  the  villages.  AVhen  the 
English  came  all  was  changed,  and  India  became  an 
orange  to  be  sucked  dry  by  the  Western  adventurers. 
The  period  from  the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Comwallis  to 


1858  did  not  differ  much  from  the  first,  except  that  the 
exploitation  of  India  was  conducted  with  more  regular-  ^ 
ity  and  method.  It  was  calculated  in  1838  that  Eng- 
land had  abstracted  more  than  £700,000,000  from  the 
riches  of  India.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  abolition 
of  the  Old  John  Company  in  1858  was  the  signal  for  a 
better  system,  but  M.  Filon  is  far  from  admitting  this. 
Salaries,  pensions,  annuities,  industrial  dividends,  every 
sort  of  extortion  is  practiced,  he  thinks,  upon  the  na- 
tives, who  are  always  paying.  The  great  extension  of 
railroad  construction  in  India,  though  it  provided  work 
for  the  time,  he  regards  as  an  uumitigated  evil,  because 
the  natives  have  to  pay  the  dividends  and  apparently 
do  not  profit  by  the  railroads  at  all.  In  fact,  M.  Filon 
even  makes  England  indirectly  responsible  for  the  out- 
breaks of  plague,  because  the  natives,  being  deprived  of 
their  wealth,  could  no  longer  purchase  sufficient  nour- 
ishment to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  to  lise 
in  revolt  and  chase  the  English  out  of  the  country  ;  in- 
deed, M.  Filon  admits  that  India  is  not  yet  ready  for 
self-government.  His  remedies  are  milder:  first,  to 
admit  the  natives  to  a  share  in  the  various  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises,  and,  secondly,  to  admit  na- 
tive officials  to  the  highest  administrative  posts  by 


FRANCE  IN  THE  FAB  EAST. 

To  the  first  November  number  M.  Pinon  contributes 
a  long  article  on  the  position  occupied  by  France  in  the 
far  Eastern  question.  It  is  important  to  note  that  be 
declares  in  so  many  words,  that  France  is  anxious  to 
secure  the  open  door  in  China,  and  he  even  adopts  the 
words  of  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick,  who  lately  said  that 
England  did  not  want  to  waste  her  time  and  energies  in 
sterile  struggles  with  other  powers  which  pursued  the 
same  great  work  as  herself.  M.  Pinon,  however,  bints 
not  obscurely  at  a  general  continental  alliance  against 
the  vaulting  ambition  of  England  in  China,  and  he 
notes  with  satisfaction  that  it  was  in  the  far  East  that 
the  Franco- Russian  alliance  took  a  practical  form  for 
the  first  time,  and  there  also,  for  the  first  time  since 
1870,  France  and  Germany  found  themselves  in  agree- 
ment. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  a  study  hy 
M.  Gautier  of  Madame  de  StafiPs  relations  with  the  re- 
public of  1798 ;  some  interesting  Carlist  reminiscences 
by  Count  Remacle  ;  the  continuation  of  M.  Deh^rain^s 
instructive  articles  on  scientific  agriculture ;  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ambassadorship  of  the  Due  Decazes  in  Lon- 
don from  1820  to  1821,  by  M.  Ernest  Daudet;  and  a 
criticism  by  the  expert,  M.  L^vy,  on  the  French  budget 
of  1900.  

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  Nouvelle  Revue,  which  has  gone  down  in  price 
to  two  francs  net  a  number,  keeps  well  up  to  its 
promise,  and  while  paying  as  much  attention  to  politi- 
cal matters  as  under  the  editorship  of  Madame  Adam, 
an  effort  is  evidently  being  made  to  introduce  general 
topical  articles,  while  the  fiction  remains,  as  always, 
exceptionally  good. 

M.  Piou  opens  the  first  November  number  with  a 
powerful  attack  on  the  present  French  Government 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 
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and  its  methods,  while  Madame  Adam,  whose  **  Letters 
00  Foreign  Politics  ^  remaia  a  permanent  featare  of  the 
new  series,  gives  a  survey  of  the  European  situation 
and  seeH  in  the  Transvaal  war,  and  what  may  be  called 
>^  the  Chamberlain  policy,  a  great  menace  to  France  and, 
indeed,  to  the  whole  world.  Madame  Adam  would  like 
to  see  Russia  seize  the  present  opportunity  to  strengthen 
her  position  in  Persia.  The  South  African  war  is  de- 
iicnbed  by  her  as  ^*  unpopular,  odious,  and  cjrnical.** 

THE  FRENCH  NAVY. 

A  powerful  and  well-written  •article  on  the  modem 
French  navy,  and  more  particularly  the  present  min- 
ister of  marine,  M.  de  Lanesban,  one  time  governor  of 
French  Indo-China,  is  worthy  of  attention  from  all 
those  interested  in  naval  matters.  The  writer  points 
cot  how  fatal  is  the  republican  system  of  constantly 
changing  the  supreme  naval  authority.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  choose  a  man  who  is  really  familiar  with  the 
technicalities  of  the  work  undertaken  so  lightly.  Also 
the  writer,  M.  Chass^riaud,  not  content  with  m^srely 
blaming  individuals  and  systems,  shows  what  is,  in 
France,  the  very  rare  moral  courage  of  telling  his  fel- 
low-countrymen how  their  navy  i»  regarded  by  their 
only  serious  rival— that  is,  Great  Britain.  He  says, 
perhaps  truly,  that  there  would  have  been  no  Slam 
crisis  and  no  Fashoda  crisis  had  not  Great  Britain  been 
folly  convinced  of  Franoe^s  utter  naval  inferiority.  He 
points  out,  what  should  be  quite  obvious  even  to  the 
civilian  mind,  that  no  great  fighting  or  defensive  ma- 
chine, like  a  navy  or  an  army,  can  be  either  created  or 
kept  np  without  time,  money,  and,  above  all,  a  spirit  of 
continuity.  He  recognizes  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  British  navy  has  a  numerical  superiority  of  nearly 
three  to  one ;  what  is  more,  he  does  not  believe  that 
tills  numerical  superiority  can  ever  be  seriously  at- 
tacked. What  he  would  wish  to  see  would  be  the 
creation  of  French  colonial  and  coast  navies,  ^ach  of 
which,  sufficing  to  itself,  should  be  able  to  deal  with 
each  colonial  or  defensive  problem  as  it  may  happen  to 
arise.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  M.  Chass^riaud,  though 
a  practical  navy  man,  does  not  take  into  account— at 
any  rate  not  in  this  article— the  submarine  boat,  which 
is  exciting  so  very  much  interest  both  in  France  and  in 
America. 

WORKERS*  CONFERENCES. 

M.  Depasse  contributes  some  interesting  pages  con- 
cerning the  great  workers*  conferences  which  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  usual  on  the  continent  and  which 
are  made  up  of  delegates  both  from  workmen  and  from 
employers.  Hitherto  the  greater  companies  have  tned 
to  evade  taking  part  in  the»e  conferences,  but  little  by 
little  they  have  been  brought  to  see  that  in  their  being 
held  lay  one  of  the  very  few  ways  in  which  possible 
strikes  might  be  averted.  The  writer  believes  that  soon 
the  whole  civilized  world  will  see  the  necessity  of  peri- 
odical conferences  of  this  kind.  In  fact,  what  M.  De- 
passe hopes  to  see  realized  are  working  committees, 
where  all  those  practically  interested  in  an  Industry 
shall  be  able  to  have  their  say,  and  these  conferences, 
which  should,  he  thinks,  take  place  once  a  month  or 
QDoe  every  three  months,  would  form  a  link  between 
the  worker  and  his  employer  which  would  not  only  di- 
rectly contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  each,  but  which 
would  also  cause  them  to  get  to  know  and  respect  one 
another.  **  Workmen  could  learn  a  great  deal  from  the 
•laployers  and  the  employers  could  learn  a  great  deal 


from  their  workmen.**  In  1891  one  of  the  greatest  coal 
strikes  which  have  ever  taken  place  on  the  continent 
was  practically  terminated  by  a  workers*  conference 
which  took  place  at  Calais,  and  where  both  employers 
and  men  were  represented.  Unfortunately  the  employ- 
ers—not unnaturally — prefer  to  let  things  remain  as  they 
have  been  so  long.  Even  during  the  last  few  years 
great  efforts  have  been  made  to  abolish  in  France  the 
existence  of  trades  unionism.  M.  Depasse  points  out 
that  in  Great  Britain,  where  trafles  unionism  is  so 
strong,  trade  is  in  an  exceptionally  flourishing  condi- 
tion. **  The  more  your  workers  are  intelligent  and  re- 
sponsible, the  more  your  industries  will  hold  their  own 
in  the  world  of  commerce.** 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  consist  of  a  rather  finely  worded  apol- 
ogy for  the  terrible  Klobb  and  Voulet  drama ;  a  charm- 
ingly illustrated  paper  on  woman  as  she  appears  to  the 
modem  portrait  painters ;  and  a  nemi-biographical, 
semi-critical  account  of  three  notable  contemporary 
women  authors,  who  are,  however,  very  little  known 
in  this  country — namely,  Madame  Krysinska-Bellenger, 
Madame  Meunier,  and  Madame  Manoel  de  Grandfort. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Malet*8  really  ter- 
rible indictment  of  King  Milan  of  Servia,  the 
first  violent  attack  on  a  living  sovereign  which  has  ever 
been,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  published  in  a  leading 
continental  review. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

The  first  November  number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris 
opens  with  what  may  be  called  a  typical,  and  therefore 
very  unfavorable,  analysis  of  the  relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Transvaal.  The  writer,  who  has  pre- 
ferred to  remain  anonymous,  has  evidently  made  a 
special  study  of  his  subject.  He  admits,  with  Consid- 
erable fairness,  that  many  Englishmen  and  English- 
women really  believe  the  Transvaal  war  justified,  and 
he  puts  in  a  few  very  clear  words  the  usual  arguments 
brought  forward  by  those  who  uphold  Mr.  Chnmber- 
lain*s  policy.  He  declares,  however,  that  these  views 
are  much  more  held  by  the  lower  classes  than  by  what 
he  calls  the  governing  classes.  **The  Englishma*^  rarely 
thinks  for  himself,**  he  observes  ;  **  he  accepts,  without 
criticising  them,  the  leading  articles  of  the  newspaper 
that  has  his  confidence,  and  when  he  is  pleased  with  a 
government  he  will,  on  a  whole,  accept  what  that  gov- 
ernment chooses  to  do.'*  Then  at  great  length  the 
writer  tells  us  the  story  of  South  Africa  from  the  days 
of  Vasco  da  Gama  to  the  present  time. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

M.  Roux  concludes  his  vivid  account  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  fact  that  he  was  actually  one  of  M.  de  Les- 
seps*  most  trusted  friends  and  assistants  of  course  lends 
special  interest  to  his  work.  De  Lesseps  was  not  only  a 
great  engineer ;  he  seems  also  to  have  been,  at  least  in 
the  midtlle  of  his  life,  a  great  administrator.  He  was 
determined  to  bring  some  of  the  benefits  ot  civilization 
to  the  country  surrounding  his  beloved  canal,  and  under 
his  auspices  the  company  built  the  hospital  and. the 
sanatorium  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  where  the  employees 
and  the  workmen  who  actually  did  the  manual  work 
were  nursed  gratuitously.  The  sanatorium  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  hospital.    More  lately  disDensaries 
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have  been  opened,  children's  schools  have  been  founded, 
and  cooperative  stores  and  clubs  have  been  inaugurated. 
M.  Houx  goes  at  great  length  into  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Suez  Ck)mpany.  He  points  out  that  during  the 
first  seven  years  of  the  company^s  existence  the  hun- 
dred-dollar bonds  could  be  bought  for  160 ;  they  were 
worth  last  May  close  on  $800. 

LETTEBS  OF  QE0RQB8  SAND. 

Some  exceedingly  charming  letters  of  Gorges  Sand, 
which  are  full  of  human  as  well  as  of  literary  interest, 
are  publit«hed  in  the  second  number  of  the  Revue,  In 
one  of  these  she  g^ves  her  views  as  to  what  should  con- 
stitute a  young  people^s  library.  Books  of  travel  she 
puts  first  on  the  list;  among  novels,  all  of  Walter 
Scott's  and  Fenimore  Cooper's,  she  declares,  are  in- 
structive, amusing,  and  healthy.  She  would  approve 
of  a  certain  amount  of  theatrical  literature— Corneiile, 
Schiller  and  Gk)ethe,  and  an  expurgated  Shakespeare. 
She  would  also  admit  a  certain  amount  of  poetry  and  a 
few  good  fairy  tales,  but  she  adds,  with  great  good 
sense,  that  it  is  important  to  leave  even  children  and 
uneducated  people  to  make,  to  a  certain  extent,  their 
own  choice.  They  will  know  what  their  intelligence 
will  best  be  able  to  digest. 

THE  LATER  NAPOLEONIC  ERA. 

It  is  curious  to  see  that  as  time  goes  on  the  French 
writers,  and  apparently  the  French  readers,  return  with 
interest  to  the  later  Napoleonic  era.  Very  curious  to 
the  student  of  modern  history  is  the  account,  which 
seems  to  have  been  founded  on  a  number  of  original 
documents,  of  Louis  Napoleon's  effort  to  provoke  an  in- 
surrection at  Strasburg  in  the  year  1886.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe very  wisely  pardoned  the  arch-conspirator,  and 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  found  himself,  to  his  great  dis- 
gust, shipped  off  to  America  on  board  the  French  frigate 
Andromeda,  Those  left  behind  were  formally  tried 
early  is  18S7  amid  a  scene  of  considerable  popular  en- 
thusiasm.   They  were  all  acquitted. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  deal  with  the  condition  of  the  Th^tre 
Frangaisin  1817 ;  Lieutenant  X.  continues  his  not  very 
interesting  account  of  the  Americans  in  Manila  as  seen 
from  the  deck  of  a  French  man-of-war ;  and  MM.  De- 
pont  and  d'Eckardt  analyze  Pan-Islamism  and  the  Is- 
lamic propaganda. 

REVTE  DES  REVUES. 

THE  Revue  de%  Revues  for  November  15  is  a  very 
interesting  number,  the  principal  article  being 
that  in  which  M.  Victor  Charbonnel  gives  his  many 
reasons  for  believing  in  **  The  Mussulman  Origin  of  the 
Jesuits."  Bound  up  with  his  article  he  gives  a  short 
sketch  of  Loyola,  whom  his  evident  dislike  of  the 
Jesuits  does  not  prevent  him  from  recognizing  as  a 
great  man. 

Another  article  of  much  interest  is  that  upon  *'  Popu- 
lar Universities  in  France  and  Abroad,"  giving  some 
account  of  the  aims  of  the  popular  university  recently 
founded  in  Paris  in  the  heart  of  the  working  quarter. 
Incidentally  a  generous  tribute  is  paid  to  such  English 


institutions  as  the  Birkbeck,  the  Regent  Street,  and 
even  the  Battersea  Polytechnic. 

M.  Frederic  Passy  writes  ''Against  War,**  an  article 
which  is  chiefiy  a  summary  of  M.  Bloch's  recent  pam- 
phlets. Several  interesting  letters  are  published  dealing  fT 
with  the  question  of  the  flood  of  more  or  less  mischiev- 
ous contents  poured  out  from  the  French  press  and 
read  greedily  and  indiscriminately  by  the  lower  classes. 
In  an  article  entitled  ''A  Stay  at  Aldershot"  Captain  de 
Malleray  examines  the  British  military  system  in  de- 
tail and  does  not  find  it  very  good. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  Nvxyva  Antologia  blossoms  out  this  month 
with  a  number  of  excellent  illustrations.  It 
leads  off  (November  16)  with  a  striking  portrait  of 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  accompanying  a  long  declama- 
tory poem  in  a  form  of  rhythmic  blank  verse  called 
"  Praises  of  the  Heavens,  of  the  Sea,  of  the  Earth,  and 
of  Heroes."  There  is  also  a  biographical  sketch,  with 
some  half  dozen  illustrations,  of  the  great  Italian  art- 
ist, Segantini,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  who  is  principally  known  for  his  pictures  of 
Alpine  scenery. 

But  the  most  weighty  article  in  the  number  Is  one 
entitled  **  New  Problems,"  by  the  venerable  author  and 
senator,  Pasquale  Villari.  It  is  a  scathing  indictment 
of  the  financial  condition  of  Italy  as  regards  not  only 
the  way  the  finances  are  disbursed,  but  the  way  they 
are  gathered  in.  He  begins  the  article— which  no  stu- 
dent of  Italian  politics  should  miss— by  remarking  that 
the  Italian  Government  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  for 
which  no  one  has  a  good  word  to  say.  This  he  attributes 
in  the  main  to  her  economic  blunders.  On  the  one 
hand  there  is  reckless  extravagance,  on  the  other  the 
most  cheese-paring  economy.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
taxes  fall  on  the  very  poorest  portion  of  the  population. 
The  products  of  agriculture  are  so  heavily  taxed  that 
all  over  the  country  land  is  falling  out  of  cultivation, 
and  the  south,  which  is  purely  agricultural,  is  taxed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  north,  which  is,  partially  at  least, 
industrial.  Administrative  corruption  exists  every- 
where. The  ex-minister  reserves  his  conclusions  for  a 
future  article ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  looks  to  a  more 
intelligent  treatment  of  the  agricultural  problem  ss 
offering  the  best  means  of  escape  from  existing  diffi- 
culties. 

The  article  that  appeals  most  to  the  general  public  in 
the  learned  RivUta  di  Scienze  Biologiche  is  one  by 
Madame  Lombroso  on  the  evolution  of  thought  in  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  the  most  definite  conclusion  she  is  en- 
abled to  draw  concerns  the  very  wide  difference  in 
clearness  and  precision  in  the  answers  given  by  the 
children  of  educated  and  those  of  uneducated  parents. 

The  leading  Italian  magazines  adopt  a  fairly  friendly, 
or  at  least  an  impartial,  attitude  toward  England  in  the 
matter  of  the  Transvaal  war.  The  Rivtsta  Politica  e 
Lctterariay  however,  publishes  a  lengthy  and  well-in- 
formed article,  very  bitter  in  tone  against  England, 
summarizing  the  history  of  her  relations  with  the 
Transvaal,  and  declaring  in  conclusion  that  Great 
Britain  has  incurred  the  disapproval  of  nearly  the 
whole  civilized  world  by  her  act  of  aggression. 


THE   NEW    BOOKS. 


HISTORY. 

Last  month  we  noted  the  appearance  of  the  fourth 
Tolame  of  Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes*  history  of  the 
United  States,  covering  the  most  important  months  of 
the  Civil  War.  Almost  simultaneously  there  comes 
from  the  press  Mr.  James  Schouler's  History  of  the 
Civa  War  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  which  forms  the  sixth 
Tolume  in  the  author's  History  of  the  United  States 
Under  the  Constitution^  thus  completing,  after  an  in- 
terval of  eight  years,  a  work  which  has  withstood  with 
onosual  success  the  most  searching  tests  that  can  well 
be  applied  to  historical  writing.  Mr.  Schouler  has 
timed  to  present  the  civil  as  well  as  the  military  side 
of  the  war,  making  full  use  of  the  historical  materials 
that  have  accumulated  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
He  has  intended  to  subordinate  military  details  which 
are  still  matters  of  controversy,  and  what  he  aptly  calls 
"  the  arithmetic  of  slaughter,'*  in  order  to  bring  out  in 
clear  relief  the  actual  aim  and  results  of  successive 
campaigns,  as  well  as  the  characters  of  different  com- 
manders. Throughout  this  and  all  the  preceding  vol- 
'  omes  of  his  great  work,  Mr.  Schouler  avows  that  it  has 
been  his  constant  purpose  to  do  justice  to  all  sides,  and 
we  believe  it  will  be  the  general  verdict  of  historical 
students  that  this  purpose  has  been  fulfilled  to  a  re- 
markable degree. 

In  a  little  volume  entitled  The  Territorial  Acquisi- 
tions of  the  United  States  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.), 
Mr.  Edward  Bicknell  presents  an  historical  review  of 
all  the  precedents  established  by  this  country  in  the 
matter  of  territorial  expansion  since  the  beginning  of 
its  goTemmentf  beginning  with  the  organization  of  the 
"Northwest  Territory"  in  1787  and  coming  down  to  the 
acquisition  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines 
in  1898. 

Capt.  George  Clarke  Musgrave,  who  went  to  Cuba 
daring  the  insurrection ^f  1895  as  a  correspondent  for 
an  English  paper,  and  suffered  imprisonment  there, 
gives  an  accoimt  of  the  Cuban  insurrection  and  the 
Spanish- American  War  in  a  volume  entitled  Under 
Three  Flags  in  Cuba  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.).    The  au- 
thor went  to  Cuba  with  prejudices  in  favor  of  Spain, 
but  WHS  soon  converted  into  a  sympathizer  with  the 
cause  of  the  Cuban  revolutionists,  in  whose  service  he 
for  a  time  held  a  commission.    He  vividly  describes  life 
in  the  Cuban,  Spanish,  and  American  camps.    He  dis- 
cusses the  causes  of  the  insurrection  and  the  justifica- 
tion of  American  interference.    His  conclusions,  on  the 
whole,  are  optimistic. 
Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle,  the  author  of  Home  Life  in 
\        Colonial  Days  and  of  other  domestic  and  social  his- 
i        tones  of  colonial  times,  has  written  Child  Life  in 
\        Colonial   Days   (Macmillan),  illustrated  from  many 
I        photographs  of  children's  toys,  books,  and  articles  of 
I  *      dress,  handed  down  from  the  olden  time.    Perhaps  no 
other  book  gives  so  clear  an  Insight  into  the  every -day 
life  of  the  American   child  in   the  seventeenth   and 
eighteenth  centuries.    Several  of  the  most  effective  il- 
lostratktns  in  the  volume  have  been  made  from  photo- 
graphs of  objects  preserved  in  various  historical  mu- 
>«mn8,  notably  the  Memorial  Hall  at  Deerfield,  Mass. 
All  of  the  pictures  have  a  basis  in  actuality. 


Hie  Puritan  as  a  Colonist  and  a  Reformer^  by  Dr. 
Ezra  Hoyt  Byington  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  admirably 
supplements  the  author's  previous  book.  The  Puritan 
in  England  and  New  England.  In  this  new  volume 
the  author  gives  a  fuller  and  more  connected  account  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  as  colonizers,  as  missionaries 
to  the  Indians,  and  as  reformers  in  New  England. 
John  Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  and  Jonathan 
Edwards,  the  great  religious  teacher,  are  among  the 
chief  personalities  figuring  in  Dr.  Byington's  studies. 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  has  entitled  his  two-volume 
history  of  England  The  United  Kingdom:  A  Political 
History  (Macmillan),  the  author's  aim  being  to  give  to 
the  ordinary  reader  a  "clear,  connected,  and  succinct 
view  of  the  political  history  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
it  appears  in  the  light  of  recent  research  and  discus- 
sion." The  author's  well-known  misgivings  as  to  the 
outcome  of  British  imperialism  are  not  concealed. 

Prof.  Edward  Kirk  Rawson,  Superintendent  of  Naval 
War  Records,  has  written  Twenty  Famous  Naval  Bat- 
ties:  Salamis  to  Santiago  (Crowell).  This  work  is  in 
two  volumes,  and  is  illustrated.  Professor  Rawson's 
aim  is  to  do  for  the  sea  what  Creasy  in  his  "  Decisive 
Battles"  has  done  for  the  land.  Professor  Rawson  has 
had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information,  and  has 
been  able  to  write  a  work  of  great  interest. 

It  is  significant  that  the  most  important  work  of  our 
time  on  Pompeii,  although  written  by  a  Grerman  arche- 
ologist,  has  been  first  published  in  the  United  States. 
We  refer  to  Prof.  August  Man's  Pompeii:  Its  Life 
and  Art  (Macmillan).  Professor  Man  has  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  spent  his  summers  among  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii,  and  his  winters  in  Rome,  working  up  the 
newly  acquired  material,  and  has  written  much  on  the 
subject  in  both  Grerman  and  Italian.  The  present  vol- 
ume has  been  translated  into  English  by  Prof.  Francis 
W.  Kelsey,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  lib- 
erality of  the  publishers  has  permitted  the  illustration 
of  the  work  on  an  adequate  scale.  The  author's  re- 
searches have  covered  one  of  the  most  interesting  fields 
in  which  the  archeologist  can  labor. 

Messrs.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  the  Philadelphia 
publishers,  have  brought  out  illustrated  editions  of  the 
late  Dean  Stanley's  Historical  Memorials  of  West- 
m^inster  Abbey ^  and  Historical  Memorials  of  Canter- 
bury, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Among  the  autobiographies  appehring  in  1899,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe's  Reminiscences,  1819-1899,  (Hough- 
ton, Miffiin  &  Co.)  holds  per'haps  the  first  place  in 
interest  and  importance.  This  work  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  Mrs.  Howe's  eightieth  year,  and  her  recollec- 
tions go  back  to  the  '20s  and  '30s  in  New  York  City,  and 
to  the  '408,  '50s,  and  '608  in  Boston.  Her  book  opens 
with  an  account  of  New  York  City,  and  its  literary  and 
social  life  at  that  remote  period  when  Bond  Street  was 
well  *'up-town."  The  more  strenuous  part  of  Mrs. 
Howe's  life,  however,  was  passed  in  Boston  in  the  thick 
of  the  reformatory  movements  of  half  a  century  ago. 
Her  acquaintance  embraced  almost  every  distingui.she<l 
writer  and  philanthropist  of  our  country  for  more  than 
fifty  years.     Her  experience  in    the  anti-slavery  anu 
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woman's  suffrage  movements  gave  her  an  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  the  leaders  of  those  days,  while 
her  own  part  during  the  Civil  War  gave  her  a  unique 
prominence  among  American  women.  In  this  volume 
Mrs.  Howe  tells  the  complete  story  of  the  writing  of 
the  famous  *'  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  in  1861, 
and  the  publishers  have  reproduced  from  the  original 
manuscript  the  first  draft  of  those  famous  lines. 

Bishop  Whipple's  Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long 
Episcopate  (Macmillan)  contains  not  only  the  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  senior  missionary  bishop  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  but  also  much  important 
historical  material  of  permanent  value.  Bishop  Whip- 
ple has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  the  Indian  problem  in  this  country,  and 
perhaps  no  man,  within  or  without  the  Grovemment 
service,  Is  so  well  informed  as  to  the  whole  course  of 
our  dealings  with  certain  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The 
letters  and  other  documents  relating  to  these  matters 
which  Bishop  Whipple  gives  to  the  world  in  this  vol- 
ume have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  problem  of  our  future 
dealings  with  the  wards  of  the  nation.  As  a  record  of 
faithful  and  persistent  missionary  effort  in  the  face  of 
great  obstacles,  Bishop  Whipple's  review  of  his  long 
frontier  service  is  surely  most  encouraging  to  all  who 
believe  in  the  ultimate  Christianization  and  civilization 
of  the  red  man. 

Horace  Bushtiell,  Preacher  and  Theologian,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  T.  Munger  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.),  while  not  the  first  biography  of  Bushnell,  is  the 
first  attempt  to  give  a  full  and  connected  account  of 
his  work  as  a  theologian.  As  a  study  of  the  thought 
and  work  of  one  who,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
was  in  the  vanguard  of  advanced  theology,  by  a  writer 
and  thinker  who  to-day  occupies  a  similar  position  in 
reference  to  the  most  modern  theological  thought,  this 
volume  has  a  peculiar  interest. 

E,  P.  Roe:  Reminiscences  of  His  Life,  by  his  sister, 
Mary  A.  Roe  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  is  the  story  of  a  writer 
who  achieved  unusual  success  in  the  face  of  general 
disparagement  from  all  the  supposed  masters  of  liter- 
ary criticism.  Notwithstanding  the  critics'  sneers  at 
the  efforts  of  "a native  author  called  Roe,"  it  is  a  fact 
that  Mr.  Roe's  novels  not  only  had  a  phenomenal  cir- 
culation during  his  lifetime,  but  are  sold  in  large' num- 
bers and  in  various  languages  at  the  present  day. 
Whatever  one's  critical  judgment  of  Mr.  Roe's  works 
may  be,  the  modest  life  which  this  little  volume  com- 
memorates was  surely  a  wholesome  and  preeminently 
useful  one. 

The  Autobiographical  Sketch  of  Mrs.  John  Drew 
(Scribners)  has  an  introduction  by  her  son  John  Drew, 
the  actor,  with  biographical  notes  by  Douglas  Taylor. 
Mrs.  Drew's  retrospect,  reaching  over  seventy  years  of 
active  and  faithful  devotion  to  the  dramatic  profession, 
was  not  written,  her  soh  tells  us,  for  publication,  but 
for  the  perusal  of  her  children  and  grandchildren.  The 
record  includes  so  much  material  of  general  interest 
relating  to  the  progress  of  the  dramatic  art  in  the 
United  States,  that  it  would  have  been  a  great  mistake 
to  have  permitted  it  to  remain  unpublished.  In  secur- 
ing illustrations  the  publishers  have  largely  depended 
on  the  remarkable  portrait  collection  of  Mr.  Pet*»i- 
Gilsey. 

A  considerable  part  of  The  Art  Life  of  Will  htm 
Morris  Hunt,  by  Helen  M.  Knowlton  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.)  is  anecdotal,  containing  much  of  Hunt's  ent^rtiiin- 
ing  and  stimulating  talk  as  taken  down  at  the  time  by 


Miss  Knowlton,  who  was  his  pupil.  Hunt's  famous 
work  in  the  New  York  State  Capitol  at  Albany  is  fully 
described.  Besides  portraits  of  the  great  artist,  the 
illustrations  of  the  work  include  reproductions  of  his 
principal  paintings.  0 

Mr.  Frank  Preston  Steams  has  written  a  new  life  of 
Prince  Bismarck  (Lippincott).  Recognizing  the  fact 
that  Bismarck's  memoirs  are  not  in  a  true  sense  an 
autobiography,  that  Busch  makes  no  attempt  to  ex- 
plain Bismarck's  policy,  and  that  Lowe's  English  life  of 
Bismarck  was  written  many  years  before  his  death, 
Mr.  Steams  has  undertaken  to  give  to  Americans  "a 
clear  statement  of  the  character  of  the  man,  the  princi- 
pal events  of  his  life,  and  an  explanation  of  his  policy 
as  related  to  the  historical  events  of  his  time."  This  is 
done  in  a  straightforward,  complete  and  well-propor- 
tioned volume. 

Prince  Kropotkin's  Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. )  has  appeared  in  consecutive 
issues  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  But  in  the  volume 
now  published  much  has  been  added  to  the  original 
text  in  those  portions  dealing  with  Prince  Kropotkin's 
youth,  his  stay  in  Siberia,  and  his  life  in  Western 
Europe.  An  appreciative  introduction  is  furnished  by 
Georg  Brandes.  The  book  is  extremely  interesting,  not 
merely  as  to  the  revelations  of  an  interesting. person- 
ality, but  for  the  light  it  throws  on  political  and  social 
conditions  in  Russia. 

The  inspiring  life  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbur}' 
has  been  related  in  a  volume  by  Jennie  M.  Bingham 
(Eaton  &  Mains.)  Lord  Shaftesbury's  efforts  which  led 
to  the  abolition  of  child-slavery  in  the  mining  regions 
of  England  and  to  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor 
in  factories,  and  many  other  social  and  econdmic  re- 
forms, are  fully  and  graphically  described  in  this  book. 

The  True  William  Penn,  by  Sydney  George  Fisher 
(Lippincott),  has  been  written  on  the  same  lines  as  The 
Tr^ve  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  earlier  volume  by  Mr. 
Fisher.  The  common  conception  of  William  Penn  as  a 
**  pious,  contemplative  man,  a  peace-loving  Quaker  in  a 
broad  brim  hat  and  plain  drab  clothes,  who  founded 
Pennsylvania  in  the  most  successful  manner,  on  beau- 
tiful, benevolent  principles,  and  kindness  to  the  In- 
dians" is  not  wholly  dissipated  by  Mr.  Fisher's  book, 
but  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  real  Penn,  "though  of 
a  very  religious  turn  of  mind,  was  essentially  a  man  of 
action,  restless  and  enterprising,  at  times  a  <5ourtier 
and  a  politician,  who  loved  handsome  dress,  lived  well 
and  lavishly,  and,  although  he  undoubtedly  kept  his 
faith  with  the  red  men,  Pennsylvania  was  the  torment 
of  his  life." 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  "Beacon  Biographies"  of 
eminent  Americans  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)  could  be 
easily  improved  either  in  plan  or  in  execution.  Among 
the  recent  issues  in  this  excellent  series  are  sketches  of 
Aaron  Burr,  Frederick  Douglass,  and  John  Brown, 
by  Henry  Childs  Merwin,  Charles  W.  Chesnutt^  and 
Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin,  respectively.  The  authors 
of  these  sketches  have  been  able  to  use  materials  pub- 
lished in  existing  biographies  and  autobiographies,  con- 
densing and  rearranging  t-o  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
series.  Each  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  running  chronol- 
ogy embracing  all  the  principal  events  of  the  subject's 
career. 

Miss  Lilian  Whiting  has  written  a  sympathetic  biog- 
raphy of  her  friend  Kate  BMeld  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.), 
whose  life  she  fitly  characterizes  as  '*  varied  and  pris- 
matic."   The  volume  has  been  enriched  by  the  inclusion 
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of  mach  of  Miss  Field's  annsually  interesting  personal 
correspondence.  There  are  letters  from  the  Brownings 
and  from  other  names  distinguished  in  literature,  and 
-^  many  of  Miss  Field's  own  characteristic  letters  to  prom- 
inent Americans.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  five 
portraits  of  Miss  Field,  one  of  them  dating  as  early  as 
1852.  Miss  Field  was  a  busy  woman  of  affairs,  and  her 
friend's  book  gives  revelations  of  an  inner  life  which, 
10  many,  will  be  a  surprise. 

In  Browning  J  Poet  and  Man:  A  ^rvey  (Putnams), 
Elisabeth  Luther  Gary  attempts  an  estimate  of  the 
place  occupied  by  Browning's  life  and  poetry  in  the  gen- 
eration to  which  he  belonged.  The  author  has  embodied 
much  of  the  best  current  criticism  on  Browning's  work. 
The  volume  is  liberally  illustrated. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  recent  books  of  travel  re- 
late to  the  far  East.  Several  accounts  of  explorations 
in  comparatively  unknown  portions  of  Asia  have  ap- 
peared during  the  past  few  years.  The  latest  of  these 
is  a  volume  by  Mr.  William  Jameson  Beid,  entitled 
Through  Unexplored  Asia  (Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton). In  this  volume  Mr.  Reid  gives  an  account  of  a 
journey  of  exploration  through  the  hitherto  unknown 
regions  of  Western  China  and  Eastern  Thibet,  during 
the  year  1894^  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Greorge  Bur^ 
ton.  Unfortunately,  the  author's  loss  of  photographic 
plates  made  half-tone  illustration  impossible  for  this 
work.  Accurate  drawings  were  made,  however,  by 
Mr.  Im  J.  Bridgniian,  with  the  collaboration  of  the 
author. 

The  Real  Malay :  Pen  Pictures,  by  Sir  Frank  Athel- 
stane  Swettenham  (John  Lane),  contains  an  English 
traveler's  impressions  of  the  Malay  civilization.  It  also 
famishes,  incidentally,  some  bright  side-lights  on  Brit- 
ijih  methods  of  colonial  administration. 

VUlage  Life  in  China:  A  Sttidy  in  Sociology,  by 
Arthur  H.  Smith,  D.D.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company), 
is  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
every-day  life  of  the  Chinese  people.  The  writer  has 
had  an  extended  experience  in  China,  and  writes  with 
genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  possibilities  of  the  country. 

In  Ohostly  Japan  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  is  another 
of  Mr.  Lafcadio  Beam's  inimitable  interpretations  of 
Japanese  life  and  literature.  Mr.  Heam,  who  lectures 
on  EInglish  literature  in  the  Imperial  University  at 
Tokio,  might  very  properly  be  called  to  a  lectureship  on 
Japanese  literature  in  some  American  university. 

America  To-day,  by  William  Archer  (Scribners),  is 
in  two  parts,  ** Observations"  and  "Reflections."  Un- 
der the  bead  of  *^ Observations "  the  author  gives  us  his 
ImorefBions  of  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago,  our 
oniversity  system,  and  other  topics  likely  to  interest 
the  untraveled  EInglishman.  In  "Reflections"  Mr. 
Archer  discourses  on  "North  and  South,"  "Republic 
and  Empire,"  "American  Literature,"  and  "  The  Anieri- 
caa  Language."  The  latter  essay,  and  especially  Mr. 
Archer's  discussion  on  American  slang,  is  particularly 
,  I        interesting. 

Like  Trooper  3809,  which  was  recently  noticed  in 
these  columns,  Mr.  Horace  Wyndham's  T?i€  Queen's 
Service;  or  the  Real  Tommy  Atkins  (L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.,  Boston)  Is  a  realistic  study  of  army  life  from  the 
privnte  soldier's  point  of  view,  Mr.  Wyndham  presents 
» far  more  pleasing  picture  of  military  life  than  did  the 
Mithor  of  Trooper  S809.    One  does  not  gather  from  Mr. 

Wyndham's    pages   that  the   EInglish   private  soldier 


is  badly  treated,  badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  or  badly 
trained.  On  the  contrary,  he  writes  as  one  quite  con- 
tent with  his  lot,  although  not  blind  to  details  where 
there  is  need  of  improvement.  Just  now,  when  the 
Queen's  defenders  are  being  hurried  to  South  Africa  by 
the  tens  of  thousands,  Mr.  W3mdham's  interesting 
study  of  the  British  soldier's  lot  is  especially  timely. 

The  British  Isles  Through  An  Opera  OUiss,  by 
Charles  M.  Taylor,  Jr.  (George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia), is  an  attractive  volume  of  travel  sketches. 

Famous  Homes  of  Great  Britain  and  Their  Stories 
(Putnams)  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  volume  contain- 
ing authentic  historical  sketches  of  several  of  the  most 
famous  of  British  castles.  The  work  has  been  edited  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Malan,  and  several  of  the  chapters  were  con- 
tributed by  him. 

SOME  BOOKS  OP  VERSE. 

Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  has  become  known 
through  her  Swallow  Flights  and  In  the  Garden  of 
Dreams,  and  other  volumes,  as  an  esi>ecially  charming 
lyrist  and  sonneteer.  The  daintily-bound  little  volume 
entitled,  At  the  Wind's  Will  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  is 
carefully  divided  into  the  divisions  which  respectively 
inolude  the  lyrics,  the  sonnets,  the  rondels,  the  quat- 
rains, and  the  translations.  The  flrst  division  of  lyrics 
proper  sees  Mrs.  Moulton  without  doubt  at  her  best. 

Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Thacher,  in  The  Listening  Child 
(Macmillan),  has  made  a  selection  from  practically  the 
whole  field  of  English  verse  for  the  benefit  of  the 
youngest  readers,  and  she  has  made  a  selection  distin- 
guished by  excellent  good  sense  and  eesthetic  considera- 
tion. It  is  very  unusual  to  find  so  much  intelligence 
used  in  a  work  of  this  character.  The  first  part  of  the 
book  prints  verses  selected  from  the  writings  of  poets 
from  William  Shakespeare  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
A  second  and  slighter  division  goes  back  beyond  Shake- 
speare to  Chaucer,  and  his  immediate  followers.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  imagine  a  child  reading  "Queen  Al- 
cestis  and  the  Grod  of  Love,"  even  with  the  aids  of  some 
modernized  words.  But  with  the  exception  of  this  one 
selection  from  Chaucer  there  is  scarcely  a  stanza  in  the 
volume  which  would  not  be  understood,  or  at  least 
felt,  by  a  fairly  bright  child  of  ten.  Inasmuch  as  all  the 
poetry  is  good  poetry,  the  volume  is  quite  as  attractive 
to  grown-ups  as  to  children. 

Mr  Joel  Chandler  Harris  furnishes  an  introduction 
to  Miss  Weeden's  Bandana  Ballads  (Doubleday  & 
McClnre  CJompany)  and  credits  it  with  what  he  calls 
"the  relish  of  reality."  Certainly  this  is  the  one  thing 
and  the  all  important  thing  that  has  been  wanting  in 
negro  protraittire,  whether  in  verse,  or  prose,  or  picture, 
and  Miss  Weeden  does  seem  to  have  come  decidedly 
nearer  the  real  darky, — not  the  mystical,  sainted,  im- 
possible darky  of  literature, — than  any  artist  or  writer 
we  have  recently  seen  in  that  field.  The  dozen  por- 
traits "  Shadows  on  the  Wall,"  she  has  drawn  for  these 
ve!>es  are,  in  their  way,  excellent  attempts  to  give  a 
pictorial  likeness  of  the  negi*o  countenance. 

Mr.  Dunbar,  the  young  negro  poet,  is  at  his  best  in 
the  subjects  which  furnish  the  contents  of  the  pres- 
ent volume,— "The  Deserted  Cabin,"  "Chris'mus  is 
a-Comin,"  "A  Banjo  Song,"  etc.  {Poems  of  Cabin 
and  Field,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  His  publishers  have 
given  the  eight  poems  which  make  up  this  book  a  very 
gay  setting,  and  the  verses  have  been  illustrated  from 
photographs  of  darky  characters  and  scenes,  made  by 
the  Hampton  Institute-  Camera  Club.     This  method 
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seems  more  appropriate  to  the  illastration  of  the  negro 
life  than  any  other  parpose,  especially  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  our  illuBtrating  artists  to  hit  off  the 
negn^  characteristics  with  anything  like  the  perfection 
which  they  display  in  other  fields  of  their  art. 

Mr.  Ernest  Howard  Crosby's  volume  of  verse  {A 
Plain  Talk  in  Psalm  and  Parahld  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.)  is  dedicated  to  his  master,  (Tolstoy.  The  in- 
fluence of  another  master,  Walt  Whitman,  is  suggested 
with  almost  startling  clearness  in  the  opening  lines  of 
his  book ;  the  rhythm,  or  lack  of  rhythm,  according  to 
your  point  of  view,  is  Whitman's  exactly.  Almost  all 
of  the  pieces  in  Mr.  Crosby's  book  are  inspired  by  social 
wrongs  and  injustices,  and  prophesy  of  a  time  when 
these  will  be  changed. 

The  editor  of  Nature  Pictures  by  American  Poets 
(Macmillan)  has  done  a  decidedly  interesting  thing  and 
done  it  well.  Miss  Marble  has  selected  with  care  and 
discrimination  the  best  verses  written  by  Americans 
having  their  impulse  primarily  from  the  prompting  of 
nature,  and  has  classified  these  under  such  titles  as 
**  Landscape  Vistas,"  "  Music  of  Winds  and  Storms," 
**  Sea,  Streams,  and  Tides,"  "  Bird-Notes  and  Crickets' 
Chirp,"  •* Flower  Songs,"  and  "Calendar  of  the  Sea- 
sons." William  Cullen  Bryant  furnishes  a  greater 
number  of  nature  poems  to  this  anthology  than  any 
other  poet;  no  writer  appears  earlier  than  Bryant, 
Whittier  and  Longfellow.  The  West  furnishes  Ella 
Higginsou,  of  Council  Grove,  Kansas,  John  James 
Piatt,  of  Indiana,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Edith  Thom- 
as and  Maurice  Thompson  ;  while  the  South  produces 
John  B.  Tabb  and  Christopher  P.  Cranch. 

BOOKS  ON  MUSIC. 

Mr.  Elson's  book  on  TTiC  National  Music  of  Amer- 
ica (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.)  begins  with  the  Pilgrims' 
psalms,  and  includes  the  distinctive  songs  of  the  South 
as  well  as  those  of  the  North.  The  book  is  written  with 
care,  and  a  good  many  current  superstitions  as  to  the 
origin  of  certain  of  our  songs  are  dispelled.  Mr.  Elson's 
researches,  which  have  evidently  not  been  slight  nor 
unintelligent,  do  not,  however,  explain  the  mystery  of 
the  origin  of  "Yankee  Doodle."  The  first  printed  ver- 
sion of  "  Yankee  Doodle "  that  Mr.  Elson  can  find  is 
in  George  Coleman's  opera,  printed  in  1784,  entitled 
"  Two  to  One ; "  but  the  air  was  freely  used  by  both 
English  and  Americans  long  before  any  printed  version. 

In  the  same  series  and  with  companion  binding  to 
Mr.  Elson's  book,  is  Famous  Violinists  of  To-day  and 
Yesterday  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.),  by  Henry  C.  Lahee. 
The  father  of  violin  playing  was  Arcaugelo  Corelli, 
who  was  bom  in  Bologna  in  1653,  and  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  future  development  of  technique. 
Mr.  Lahee  in  his  comprehensive  review  of  the  great  vio- 
linists, sketches  the  musical  achievements  of  hundreds 
of  the  followers  of  Corelli,  dwelling  for  a  time  on  the 
more  notable  and  more  modern  masters,  especially 
Paganini  and  Ole  Bull,  who  has  a  chapter  to  himself. 
Of  all  contemporary  violinists,  Mr.  Lahee  places  .fo- 
seph  Joachim  as  clearly  the  first.  There  is  a  chapter  on 
women  violinists,  and  a  final  one  on  famous  quartettes. 

The  difficult  task  that  Mr.  Martin  A.  Gemlinder  has 
appointed  for  himself  in  his  monograph  entitled  Wliat 
Constitutes  Good  Music?  (Blumenberg  Press)  i.^  to 
show  not  what  music  and  musicians  are  good,  but  what 
constitutes  a  good  or  bad  effect  in  music,  and  who  is  to 
be  the  judge.  He  points  out  that  among  the  greatest 
musicians  the  standards  of  good  music  are  certainly 


not  accurate  and  final,  for  Schumann  classed  Meyer- 
beer as  a  charlatan,  Wagner  thought  him  the  essential 
expression  of  '*  incoherency  and  empty  striving  after 
outward  effect,"  while  Rubinstein  thought  his  operatic  ^ 
compositions  were  of  the  first  rank;  Mendelssohn 
thought  little  of  Schumann,  Moscheles  thought  Chophi 
harsh  and  inartistic,  Handel  depreciated  Gluck,  no  one 
knows  how  many  depredators  Richard  Wagner  has 
had,  and  so  the  story  goes  on.  In  spite  of  these  dis- 
couraging phenomena,  Mr.  Gemiinder  proceeds  to  search 
for  the  law  determining  good  music,  with  the  result 
that  the  farther  he  goes  the  more  fixed  becomes  his 
conclusion  *'that  there  is  nothing  good  in  art  or  music 
per  «e,  aside  from  its  subjective  effects. 

A  useful  work  by  Mr.  Charles  Annesley,  The  Stand- 
ard Opera  Glass  (Brentano's)  condenses  the  plots  of 
128  celebrated  operas.  Inasmuch  as  our  most  important 
operatic  work  is  invariably  rendered  in  French,  Italian 
or  German,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  great  numbers 
of  music  lovers  who  will  find  The  Standard  Opera 
Olass  just  what  they  have  needed  to  give  them  an  in- 
telligent and  accurate  idea  of  the  scheme  and  context 
of  each  operatic  story.  Although  the  number  of  operas 
re  We  wed  in  the  volume  is  so  great  as  to  allow  but  three 
or  four  pages  at  the  most  to  any  one,  the  condensations 
of  the  stories  are  quite  enough  in  detail  to  clear  away 
that  hazy  condition  as  to  the  events  depicted,  in  which, 
for  instance,  a  performance  of  **X)f€  Meistersinger^  in 
German  is  sure  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  an  Ameri- 
can audience. 

Not  unlike  Mr.  Annesley's  aim  is  Miss  Mabel  Wag- 
nails'  in  her  Stars  of  the  Opera  (Funk  and  Wagnalls). 
Miss  Wagnalls,  however,  begins  her  volume  with  a 
series  of  interviews  with  such  operatic  celebrities  as 
Sembrich,  Eames,  Calv^  Nordica,  Lehman  and  Melba 
and  ends  her  book  with  a  pretty  full  recital  of  the  plots 
of  twelve  of  the  most  popular  operas  in  which  the  above 
named  artists  take  the  parts  of  the  heroine.  Miss  Wag- 
nalls is  herself  a  musician  and  achieved  success  as  a 
piano  soloist  in  both  Europe  and  America.  The  book 
is  written  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  inform- 
ing and  entertaining  those  who  are  fond  of  dramatic 
music,  but  have  not  the  Opportunity  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  grand  opera. 

Professor  Hugh  A.  Clarke's  essay  on  Music  and  the 
Comrade  Arts  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)  is  designed  to 
show  music's  relationship  with,  and  interdependence 
upon,  the  comrade  arts,  especially  the  relation  of  music 
and  the  various  arts  to  science.  His  point  of  view  is 
that  though  art  is  based  on  science,  its  expression  in  the 
higher  forms  is  not  subject  to  scientific  laws  but  to 
CBsthetic  laws,  which  may  be  formulated  in  the  future 
by  an  advanced  psychology. 

Miss  Elsther  Singleton's  effort  in  A  Ouide  to  the  Opera 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  to  explain  the  plots  of  the  operas  ^e 
are  accustomed  to  hearing  in  New  York  is  rather  the 
most  thorough  and  intelligent  of  the  various  books  that 
have  appeared  this  year  for  this  purpose.  She  assumes 
^'hat  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  significance  of  the 
musical  phrasing  as  the  composer  meant  it  quite  as 
much  as  the  words  and  the  action.  In  addition  to  the  ' 
words  and  music  she  has  incorporated  the  stage  direc- 
tions, and  everything  necessary  to  a  complete  compre- 
hension of  the  scene  at  any  moment.  The  chief  works 
of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Glllck,  Meyerbeer,  Verdi  and 
Wagner  are  explained  by  Miss  Singleton  in  a  happy 
style  which  makes  her  book  very  readable  in  itself, 
quite  apart  from  its  value  as  a  work  of  reference.     The 
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book  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  chief  operatic 
stars  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  shown  in 
character. 

Min  Anna  Alice  Chapin  in  her  volume,  Wotan^  Sieg- 
fried^ and  BrUnnhiXde  (Harpers)  has  for  her  purpose 
not  the  interpretation  of  any  opera,  but  rather  a  sympa- 
thetic study  of  the  three  chief  characters  of  the  Nibe- 
langenlied.  She  wishes  to  g^ve  an  idea  of  the  broad 
philosophy  of  Wagner  as  exemplified  in  these  three 
salient  characters.  She  analyzes  the  life  of  Wotan  in 
the  Opera,  separating  the  four  periods  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  character.  She  thinks  that  Siegfried  alone 
among  all  the  characters  drawn  in  literature  is  the  only 
being  absolutely  natural,  and  interprets  Wagner's 
dragon-slayer  as  a  perfectly  elemental  and  primitive 
being,  influenced  only  by  instinct.  BrUnnhilde  is  called 
the  noblest  piece  of  character  development  in  all  of 
Wagner's  works. 

Turning  from  American  books  about  music  to  some 
American  music  itself,  we  find  Mr.  Willard  Patten's  ora- 
torio of  Isaiah  (W.  J.  Dwyer  &  Bro.)  such  a  sincere  and 
valuable  work  in  the  interests  of  the  best  and  highest 
forms  of  music  is  thoroughly  commendable.  The  com- 
position is  published  in  complete  vocal  score,  with 
piano  accompaniment.  The  text  is  selected  from  the 
Book  of  Isaiah,  and  the  music  was  composed  by  Mr. 
Patten.  The  oratorio  is  scored  for  a  full  orchestra. 
When  Mr.  Patten  brought  his  chorus  from  Minneapo- 
lis to  Omaha  at  the  time  of  the  exposition  there,  the 
performance  of  this  oratorio  was  quite  the  musical  epi- 
sode of  the  exposition,  and  the  work  of  this  native 
composer  was  not  only  highly  pleasing  to  the  audience, 
but  elicited  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas'  hearty  commenda- 
tion. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

In  The  Future  of  the  American  Negro  (Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.)  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  goes  directly  to 
the  point,  and  discusses  the  facts  of  the  negro's  situation 
in  the  South  in  the  same  clear,  definite,  and  forcible 
way  in  which  he  has  frequently  presented  the  case  on 
the  public  platform,  both  North  and  South.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington has  written  a  book  that  will  undoubtedly  be 
very  widely  read  by  the  Northern  friends  of  the  work  at 
Toskegee,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose,  it 
will  be  read  by  intelligent  Southerners  who  believe  that 
Toskegee  holds  the  key  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
nice  problem  in  their  section. 

Prof.  Nicholas  Paine  Oilman,  whose  preWous  studies 
of  profit-sharing  and  socialism  have  commanded  the 
mpect  of  American  economists,  has  written  a  work  en- 
titled A  Dividend  to  Labor  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
in  which  he  describes  employers'  **  welfare-institutions," 
a  scheme  by  which  labor  receives  an  indirect  dividend, 
the  dividend  in  the  profit-sharing  scheme  being  regarded 
«a  direct.  Professor  Oilman  has  collected  much  cheer- 
ing information  regarding  the  liberality  of  American 
employers  to  their  workmen.  He  has  also  made  a  dili- 
gent study  of  some  experiments  and  enterprises  in 
Europe. 

Interest  in  the  ever-present  trust  problem  has  called 
out  a  new  edition  of  Monopolies  and  the  People  (Put- 
nams),  by  Mr.  Charles  Whiting  Baker,  the  editor  of 
Engineering  News,  Mr.  Baker  regards  the  death  of 
competition  in  the  great  proportion  of  industries  as  in- 
evitable, and  government  regulation  as  likewise  inevi- 
table. He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  public  ownership 
and  management  of  many  industries. 


Mr.  Hugh  H.  Lusk,  formerly  a  member  of  the  New 
Zealand  Parliament,  who  has  written  much  for  Ameri- 
can magazines  and  reviews  on  Australasian  topics, 
is  the  author  of  a  little  volume,  entitled  Our  Foes  at 
Home  (Doubleday  &  McClure  Company),  which  dis- 
cusses many  of  the  practical  questions  of  the  day,  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  the  subject  of  monopolies.  Like 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Lusk  pronounces  in  favor  of  public  con- 
trol of  natural  monopoly. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Weber's  treatise  on  the  Growth  of  Cities  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  (Columbia  University)  gives 
the  result  of  au  investigation  chiefiy  conducted  in  the 
unrivalled  statistical  library  of  the  Royal  Statistic- 
al Bureau  in  Berlin.  While  primarily  intended  for 
the  specialist,  the  essay  has  been  expanded  into  a  popu- 
lar work,  technical  terms  being  explained  and  illus- 
trated so  that  the  book  becomes  a  manual  for  general 
reference,  and  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  reliable  works  of  this  class. 

WORKS  OP  REFERENCE. 

A  large  staff  of  editors,  headed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  is  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  Ttie  WorWs  Best  Orations 
(St.  Louis :  Ferd  P.  Kaiser),  a  work  to  be  completed  in 
ten  volumes,  giving  in  full  the  oratorical  masterpieces 
of  all  countries,  **from  Demosthenes  to  date."  As  the 
arrangement  is  alphabetical  according  to  the  names  of 
the  orators,  the  first  volume  gives  a  fair  indication,  we 
presume,  of  the  range  of  selection  to  be  observed. 
Among  the  orators  represented  in  this  volume  are 
Pierre  Ab^lard,  the  Adams  family,  ^schines.  Saint 
Anselm,  Thomas  Arnold,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and 
Judah  P.  Benjamin.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
names,  taken  at  random  from  the  table  of  contents, 
but  they  give  some  idea  of  the  inclusiveness  and  extent 
of  the  undertaking.  The  print  and  paper  are  excellent. 
The  work  is  sold  only  by  subscription  and  Messrs.  J.  F. 
Taylor  &  Co.,  5  and  7  East  16th  St.,  New  York,  repre- 
sent the  publishers  in  the  East. 

The  National  Cyclopcedia  of  American  Biography 
(James  T.  White  &  Co.)  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
great  number  of  sketches  of  living  men  which  it  con- 
tains. The  publishers  have  made  a  special  point  of  se- 
curing accurate  data  concerning  the  lives  of  Americans 
prominent  at  the  present  time.  For  example,  in  the 
ninth  volume,  which  has  only  recently  appeared,  we 
find  sketches  of  all  the  chief  participants  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  It  is  a  rule  strictly  followed  in  the 
compilation  of  this  cyclopedia  to  submit  all  biographical 
sketches  to  the  subjects  themselves,  or  to  relatives,  for 
correction  and  revision.  The  editors  seem  to  have  had 
a  particularly  difficult  task  in  securing  an  authentic 
biography  of  Whistler,  the  artist,  and  the  sketch  which 
appears  in  this  ninth  volume  is  said  to  have  been  the 
result  of  "  five  years  of  labor  and  research,  investiga- 
tion, and  correspondence."  It  probably  gives  for  the 
first  time  in  print  an  authentic  account  of  that  eccen- 
tric artist's  ancestry  and  early  life.  This  is  only  one 
instance  of  the  industry  and  diligence  which  have 
marked  the  editorial  management  of  this  publication. 
In  the  present  volume  there  are  sketches  of  several 
eminent  men  recently  deceased,  including  Prof.  O.  C. 
Marsh,  of  Yale,  Prof.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
of  Michigan,  and  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  As  a 
whole,  the  work  is  invaluable  for  purposes  of  reference, 
particularly  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine  office. 
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A  unique  volume  entitled  The  Private  Stable^  by 
*' Jorrocks,"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  deserves  mention  as 
a  book  of  encyclopedic  range  in  the  facts  and  sugges- 
tions presented  for  the  benefit  of  horse  owners.  Every- 
thing that  needs  to  be  known  for  the  successful  estab- 
lishment and  management  of  a  private  stable  seems  to  be 
contained  between  the  covers  ot  this  excellent  manual. 
The  publishers  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the  book  by 
excellent  illustrations,  which  they  have  lavishly  sup- 
plied. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OP  STANDARD  WORKS. 

In  the  series  of  "The  World's  Great  Books"  (Apple- 
ton)  the  most  recent  issues  are  Pope's  translation  of  Ho- 
mer's Iliad,  with  a  critical  introduction  by  William  C. 
Wilkinson  ;  De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium  EateVj  and  Literary  Reminiscences^  with  a 
critical  and  biographical  introduction  by  Ripley  Hitch- 
cock ;  Richard  Henry  Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the 
Mastf  with  introduction  by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  ; 
and  James  Anthony  Froude's  Julius  Ccesar,  with  an 
introduction  by  Burke  A.  Hinsdale.  These  titles  serve 
to  show  the  range  and  scope  attempted  by  the  publish- 
ers in  the  production  of  this  valuable  series.  The  in- 
troduction to  each  volume  is  an  important  feature. 
The  reader  is  by  this  means  put  in  touch  with  the  au- 
thor, and  led  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  significance 
of  the  work  to  which  his  attention  is  directed.  Each 
volume  thus  far  made  up  in  this  series  is  a  classic  in  it- 
self, quite  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most  select  library. 
The  paper,  typography,  and  binding  are  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  the  series. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Mosher  publishes  some  exquisite  re- 
prints of  choice  works  which  are  most  appropriate  for 
gift  purposes.  In  "  The  Brocade  Series"  the  new  issues 
this  season  are  The  Tale  of  the  Emperor  ConstanSy  by 
William  Morris ;  The  History  of  Over  Sea,  by  William 
Morris ;  Emerald  Uthwart,  by  Walter  Pater  ;  Hours 
of  Spring  and  Wild  Flowers,  by  Richard  Jefforien ; 
Will  o*  the  Milly  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson ;  and 
Marjorie  Fleming,  by  John  Brown.  These  volumes 
are  printed  on  Japan  vellum,  but  are  sold  at  the  low 
price  of  75  cents.  To  '  The  Old  World  Series  ^  have  been 
added  The  Story  of  Ida,  by  Francesca  Alexander,  with 
a  preface  by  John  Ruskin  ;  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses, 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ;  Monna  Innominata,  by 
Christina  G.  Rossetti ;  and  The  Tale  of  Chloe,  by 
George  Meredith.  The  volumes  in  this  series  are 
printed  on  Van  Gelder  paper,  and  are  bound  in  flexible 
Japaa  vellum,  with  white  parchment  wrappers.  Mr. 
Mosher  also  issues  an  English  prose  translation  of  The 
Qeorgics  of  Virgil  by  J.  W.  Mackail  in  two  small 
volumes.  All  of  these  titles  represent  the  highest  art  in 
dainty  bookmaking. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  have  added  this 
season  to  their  well-known  *' Faience  Edition"  of  re- 
prints An  Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris,  by  fimile  Sou- 
vestro ;  Barrack  Room  Ballads,  and  Other  Poems, 
by  Rudyard  Kipling;  The  Blithdale  Romance,  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  ;  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  by  Ed- 
mond  Rostand ;  English  Traits,  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson;  My  Uncle  and  My  Cur^,  by  Jean  de  la 
Brfete ;  Prue  and  I,  by  George  William  Curtis ;  The 
Snow  Inuige,  and  Other  Twice-Told  Tales,  by  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne ;  and  Walden,  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 
These  volumes  are  published  at  75  cents  each,  and  are 
provided  with  illustrations,  and  also  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  writers  well-known  in  literature.    The  same 


publishers  present  "The  Copley  Series'*  of  reprints,  in 
which  the  volumes  differ  from  those  in  the  preceding 
series  by  having  a  colored  frontispiece,  larger  sized 
page,  and  finer  paper  and  binding.  These  books  are 
published  at  $1.00,  and  comprise  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cran-  ^ 
ford^  Hal6vy'8  Ahb^  Constantin,  Hawthorne's  House 
of  the  Seven  Oables,  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Kip- 
ling's Barrack  Room  Ballads,  Longfellow's  Hia- 
watha, Meredith's  LuciXe,  and  Prue  and  .J,  by  George 
William  Curtis.  From  the  same  house  come  a  two. 
volume  edition  of  Creorge  Eliot's  Middlemxirch,  with 
numerous  drawings  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  and,  in 
the  series  called  "  Children's  Favorite  Classics,"  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  and  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  series  of  reprints  which  they  call  **  Little 
Books  by  Famous  Authors,"  and  which  is  tb  include  the 
best  short  storiesf  sketches,  and  verse  by  famous  authors. 
The  books  are  daintily  made  up  in  narrow  16mo  size. 
The  first  title  in  the  series  is  The  First  Christmas,  which 
is  taken  from  Ben-Hur,  by  vien.  Lew  Wallace.  This  is 
followed  by  The  Story  of  the  Otherwise  Man,  by  Henry 
van  Dyke,  and  Two  Gentlemen  of  Kentucky,  taken 
from  James  Lane  Allen's  Flute  and  Violin. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lanier's  Bob,  The  Story  of  our  Mocking- 
bird (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  is  a  conscientious  recital 
of  the  rather  dramatic  events  in  the  bird's  life,  and  its 
tragical  ending.  The  poet  studied  this  particular  song- 
ster with  great  faithfulness  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
resulting  account  is  of  value  as  an  accurate  contribu- 
tion to  amateur  observation  in  natural  history,  as  well 
'as  a  charming  picture  of  a  poet  and  a  mocking-bird. 
The  publishers  have  reinforced  the  little  sketch  from 
both  of  these  points  of  view  by  the  unusual  and  elab- 
orate methods  of  illustration  and  printing.  The  illus- 
trations in  particular  are  worthy  of  remark.  Tlie  art- 
ist, Mr.  Dugmore,  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and 
pains  made  scores  of  photographs  of  mocking-birds  of 
all  ages,  from  those  just  hatched  to  the  final  adult.  Se- 
lecting the  best  of  these  photographs,  Mr,  Dugmore 
colored  them  and  they  have  been  reproduced  in  color  in 
the  lK)ok,  showing  "Bob"  in  all  stages  of  his  develop- 
ment, and  in  the  more  dramatic  episodes  of  his  life. 

The  inimitable  sketches  of  slum  child-life  which  made 
Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Woolf  known  to  ^11  Americans 
have  been  brought  together  here  by  Mr.  Joseph  Henius 
in  a  volume  entitled  Sketches  of  Lowly  Life  in  a  Great 
Citv  (Putnams),  which  includes  not  only  the  best  of  the 
contributions  to  Life  and  Judge,  but  a  number  of  hith- 
erto unpublished  drawings.  The  quaint  child-philos- 
ophy and  humorous  contrasts  of  the  illustrator  have  a 
fiavor  all  their  own.  Mr.  Henius  calls  attention  to  the 
tenderness  and  simplicity  which  mark  all  Mr.  Woolf  s 
conceptions,  and  assures  us  that  they  were  principles 
of  the  man's  character.  Mr.  Woolf,  by  the  way,  was 
born  in  England,  so  a  biographical  note  tells  us,  his 
father  being  a  musician  of  eminence  and  possessing 
talent  in  pictorial  art  and  literature  as  well.  The  il- 
lustrator died  last  March. 

Mr.  Oliver  Herford  is  responsible  for  the  nonsense 
verses,  as  well  as  the  nonsense  pictures  in  his  Alphabet 
of  Celebrities  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)    He  makes  such 
good  hits  in  several  of  his  verses  that  one  is  quite  in 
clined  to  forgive  his  audacity.    This  is  a  sample  : 
^*  K  Ib  the  Kaiser,  who  kindly  repeats 
Original  verses  to  Kipling  and  Keats.** 


THE  NEIV  BOOKS. 
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Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  first  introdaced  us  to  those  stand-by 
^  characters  of  his,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  March,  in  Their  Wedding 
Journey.  We  have  now  the  felicity  of  knowing  their 
experiences  abroad  twenty-five  years  afterwards.  Their 
Silver  Wedding  Jaumey  is  a  most  delightful  story  of 
foreign  travel  in  the  very  best  and  most  charming  man- 
ner of  the  veteran  author  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  new- 
comers, holds  firmly  his  place  as  our  foremost  writer  of 
fiction  and  man  of  letters.  The  two-volume  illustrated 
edition  of  77ie/r  Silver  Wedding  Journey  has  many  ex- 
cellent illustrations  by  W.  T.  Smedley,  and  dozens  of 
well-printed  bits  of  half-tone  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphs of  European  street  scenes,  buildings,  and  so  on. 
(Harpers,) 

The  editor  of  the  Bookmariy  Professor  Peck,  in  a  re- 
new of  the  novels  of  1899,  concludes  with  a  list  of 
those  that  he  regards  as  the  six  best  ones  from  a  lit- 
erary point  of  view ;  and  five  of  the  half-ilozen  are  by 
Americans.  It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  Mr. 
Ptek's  verdict  is  final,  but  it  is  interestino;  to  know  that 
he  places  at  the  top  of  the  list  a  volume  of  eight  tales 
by  an  American  woman,  Edith  Wharton,  collected  un- 
der the  title  77i€  Greater  Inclination.  Mrs.  Whar^ 
t4m'9  are  stories  of  great  delicacy  of  literary  art, 
resembling  in  that  regard  the  better  work  of  Mr.  Henry 
James.    (Scribners.) 

The  Maternity  of  Harriott  TTicfeen,  another  of  Mr. 
Peck's  selections,  is  by  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney,  and  is  an 
EoKlish  story,  essentially  a  study  in  morbid  psychology, 
very  unpleasant  and  powerful.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  disagreeable  these  strong  English  women  writers 
osnally  are,  and  how  wholesome  and  attractive  by  con- 
trast are  the  books  of  most  of  our  American  women 
writers,  who  also,  as  a  rule,  greatly  excel  their  English 
contemporaries  in  point  of  literary  art.    (Macmillan.) 

Two  posthumous  novels  by  American  writers,  name- 
ly, Mr.  Edward  Noyes  Westcott*s  David  Harum^  and 
Mr.  Harold  Frederic's  The  Market  PlacCy  are  included 
in  Mr.  Peck's  favorite  half-dozen.  The  remaining  two 
are  Mr.  Winston  ChurchilPs  Richard  Carvel,  and  Mr. 
Edwin  Caskoden*s  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower. 
Professor  Peck  assigns  a  prominent  place  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Whiteing's  No.  5  John  Street^  a  Ijondon  story  of 
extreme  social  contrasts,  the  author  of  which,  by  the 
way,  now  gives  us  a  new  story,  The  Island,  or  **  The 
Adventures  of  a  Person  of  Quality."  The  Island  is  a 
rewritten  tale  with  several  fresh  chapters,  the  first  edi- 
tioQ  of  which  had  appeared  in  England  previous  to  No. 
S  John  Street.  The  motive  of  it  is  somewhat  the  same 
*•  that  of  Mr.  Howells*  Altruriay  and  the  story  is  really 
a  Mtire  on  our  modern  civilization.    (Century.) 

A  no  less  able  student  than  Mr.  Whiteing  of  English 
''ocial  conditions,  and  an  even  more  powerful  writer,  is 
Mr.  Arthur  Morrison,  whose  earlier  books  called  Talcs 
of  Mean  Streets,  and  A  Child  of  the  J  ago,  are  now 
added  to  by  the  appearance  of  a  third  called  To  London 
Town,  Mr.  Morrison  knows  the  life  of  the  poor  in  the 
•  •  LAodon  slumti  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  writer. 
'Stone.) 

In  strict  seasonableness,  we  ought  to  have  mentioned 
last  month  the  fact  that  Mr  Thomas  Nelson  Page  has 
written  a  charming  Christmas  story.  But  although 
tliristmas  will  have  been  past  when  these  running  notes 
Wear,  Mr.  Page's  Santa  Clauses  Partner  will  not  have 
beooDe  obsolete.    It  is  a  charming  little  story,  most 


beautifully  printed  and  illustrated,  and,  like  Dickens* 
tales,  good  for  many  Christmases  to  come.  (Scrib- 
ners.) 

Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-CoUch  has  written  a  good  story  of 
Cornwall,  entitled  The  Ship  of  Stars^  (Scribners)  that 
now  appears  in  book  form  after  having  been  a  success 
as  a  serial  in  Scribner's  Magazine.  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton, whose  books  are  to  have  the  deserved  honor  of  be- 
ing reprinted  in  a  uniform  series,  to  be  known  as  the 
'*  Shenandoah  £>iition  "  (presumably  in  reference  to  the 
pleasant  fact  that  Mr.  Stockton  has  become  possessed 
of  a  charming  old  Virginia  home  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley)  contributes  to  the  stack  of  recent  stories  a  book 
called  The  Vizier  of  the  Two-Hoi^ned  Alexander. 
This  tells  the  adventures  of  an  oriental  person  who  a 
long  time  ago  drank  heavily  at  the  Fountain  of  Youth, 
with  the  consequence  that  he  is  living  comfortably  in 
New  York  to-day  as  a  Wall  Street  broker  after  having 
known  numerous  great  people,  from  Abraham  and 
other  Old  Testament  worthies  down  to  Napoleon  and 
celebrities  still  more  recent.    (Century.) 

Mr.  Mauripe  Hewlett  is  an  English  writer  of  prom- 
ise, and  already  of  distinction,  whose  Little  Novels 
of  Italy  has  been  regarded  by  the  critics  as  one  of  the 
most  original  and  important  of  the  books  of  the  year. 
An  article  in  the  Book  Number  of  the  Outloohy  which  we 
may  reasonably  attribute  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie,  says 
that  **  In  point  of  beauty  of  style  and  literary  quality  a 
first  place  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Hewlett's  Little  Novels 
of  Italy y  a  collection  of  short  stories  of  Renaissance 
life,  manners,  and  morals."  Conceding  its  rare  insight 
into  the  life  of  those  times,  and  its  value  regarded  as 
literary  art,  the  book  is  not  to  be  read  for  anything  that 
its  characters  can  teach  modern  people  as  to  the  proper 
ordering  of  life ;  for  Renaissance  morals  were  outra- 
geously bad.    (Macmillan!) 

Margaret  Sherwood's  Henry  Worthington  is  an 
American  college  novel,  with  its  scenes  laid  possibly  in 
Boston.  Henry  is  a  young  professor  of  sociology,  and 
his  department  Ls  endowed  by  a  commercial  gentleman 
who  does  not  like  Henry's  progressive  teachings,  with 
the  consequence  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  modem  problem  of  academic  freedom. 
(Macmillan.) 

Among  current  English  novels  is  Mary  Cholmonde- 
ley'H  Red  Pottage  (Harpers),  an  English  society  story, 
built  upon  conventional  lines  but  rather  better  than  the 
average  ;  and  Mr.  Morley  Roberts'  The  ColossHSy  a 
political  novel  having  to  do  with  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  as 
an  empire-builder  and  railway  financier.    (Harpers.) 

Several  of  our  younger  American  novelists  have 
brought  out  excellent  volumes  of  short  stories,  among 
which  are  to  be  mentioned  with  much  commendation 
Mr.  Bliss  Perry's  eight  tales  collected  under  the  title 
The  Powers  at  Play  (Scribners).  Mr.  Richard  Har- 
ding Davis'  five  good  stories  embraced  in  a  volume 
called  The  Lion  and  the  Unicom  (Scribners)  refiect 
somewhat  the  wide  range  of  Mr.  Davis'  recent  interests 
and  activities.  Mr.  Stephen  Crane's  The  Monster,  and 
Other  Stories  (Harpers)  shows  no  falling  oflP  In  the 
freshness,  directness,  and  power  of  the  work  which  had 
already  given  Mr.  Crane  a  distinct  place  among  our 
writers  of  fiction. 

Mr.  Zangwill's  new  book,  They  That  Walk  in  Dark- 
ness, is  a  collection  of  stories  which  includes  a  former 
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volume,  Ghetto  Tragedies^  to  which  a  number  of  new 
tAles  of  modem  Jewish  life  are  added.    (Macmillan.) 

American  readers  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
every  opportunity  given  them  to  read  the  boolLs  of  the 
great  Hungarian  novelist,  Maurus  Jokai.  The  one  now 
brought  out  under  the  name  The  Poor  PlutocratSy 
translated  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  has  never  had  an  English 
rendering  before,  although  translations  of  it  are  extant 
in  many  other  languages.  Its  Hungarian  name  is 
Szegeny  Oazdagoh.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
translator  may  be  pardoned  for  inventing  a  pronounce- 
able title.    (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

HISTORICAL  FICTION-AMERICAN. 

We  may  leave  it  to  the  critics  to  account,  if  they  can, 
for  the  changing  fashions  in  popular  literature.  The 
immediate  fact  remains  that  just  now  there  is  a  strong 
taste  in  our  own  country  for  the  blending  of  romance 
and  history  upon  a  plan  that  proposes  to  give  us  at 
once  a  readable  story,  true  to  the  fundamental  facts  of 
life  and  human  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  a  trust- 
worthy and  illuminating  study  of  some  period  or  phase 
of  our  history,  or  some  interesting  locality  or  section  of 
the  country.  Several  recent  American  books  of  this 
kind  have  been  remarkably  successful.  To  what  ex- 
tent they  may,  or  may  not,  hold  their  own  as  permap 
nent  contributions  to  our  standard  literature,  is  purely 
a  question  of  opinion.  They  will  at  least  have  served 
an  extremely  good  purpose  in  providing  several  millions 
of  American  readers  with  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion of  a  high  order. 

The  Revolutionary  period  has  thus  far  lent  itself 
more  successfully  than  any  other  to  the  ends  of  our  his- 
torical novelists ;  and  of  recent  stories  dealing  with  that 
period  three  have  been  successful  beyond  the  rest. 
Two  of  these,— Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  Hu{fh  Wynne 
(Century),  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchiirs  Richard  Car- 
vel (Macmillan), — have  been  already  noticed  in  these 
pages.  The  latest  is  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  Janice 
Meredith  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  which  made  it«  prelimi- 
nary appearance  by  instalments  in  the  Bookman.  It 
appeared  in  book  form  in  October,  and  it  will  have  sold 
by  the /first  of  January  probably  not  less  than  150,000 
copies.  Richard  Carvety  which  had  made  its  appear- 
ance in  June,  had  gone  steadily  on,  and  late  in  De- 
cember had  reached  260,000.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  Hugh 
Wynne  was  the  earliest  of  this  trio,  having  appeared  in 
the  Century  Magazine  as  a  serial,  after  which  it  6ame 
out  in  book  form  in  September,  1897.  Its  large  sales 
have  received  a  new  impetus  from  the  appearance  of  an 
illustrated  two-volume  edition,  in  which  the  carefully 
selected  pictures  of  historical  buildings,  places,  scenes 
and  personages,  together  with  the  fine  drawings  of 
Mr.  Howard  Pyle  illustrating  the  story  itself,  greatly 
add  to  the  value  of  the  novel  considered  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  local  history,— the  Philadelphia  of  Franklin's 
time  being  the  central  point  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  narration. 

There  has  been  of  late  a  protracted  discussion  in  the 
literary  press  of  the  similarities  and  dissimilarities  of 
these  three  historical  novels.  George  Washington  ap- 
pears in  them  all,  though  only  Incidentally  in  Richard 
Carvel.  Mr.  Churchill's  work  was  well  advanced  be- 
fore Hugh  Wynne  appeared,  and  he  did  not  allow  him- 
self the  pleasure  of  reading  Dr.  Mitchell's  great  book 
until  his  own  was  finished  ;  so  that  there  could  have 
been  no  conscious  or  intentional  imitation  at  any  point. 
Mr.  Ford,  on  the  other  hand,  certainly  knew  nothing 
about  Richard  Carvel  when  he  was  writing  Janice 


Meredith.  In  short,  each  of  the  three  is  a  perfectly  in- 
dependent piece  of  work,  and  each  has  been  written  by 
a  man  unusually  well  qualified  to  write  either  fiction  or 
history.   They  all  deserve  the  success  they  have  attained. 

Of  the  latest,— namely,  Janice  Meredithy— the  opin-  ^ 
ion  may  be  ventured  that  it  will  survive  as  a  remark- 
ably thorough  and  valuable  study  of  Revolutionary 
history,  rather  than  as  a  work  of  fiction  per  se.  The 
story  is  agreeable,  indeed,  and  never  drags,  .so  that  the 
book  will  not  lack  for  readers  who  care  only  for  the 
entertainment  they  get  from  wholesome  and  lively  ro- 
mance. But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Ford  Ib 
one  of  our  most  learned  and  accurate  authorities  upon 
Revolutionary  history;  and  the  light  that  this  book 
throws  upon  political  and  social  conditions,  particu- 
larly in  the  colony  of  New  Jersey,  where  its  scenes  are 
principally  laid,  and  also  upon  Washington's  military 
campaigns,  entitles  it  to  very  high  praise  from  the  his- 
torical standpoint.  Especial  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  illustrated  two-volume  edition,  to  which  Mr. 
Pyle  has  lent  his  best  efforts. 

Hu^h  Wynne  and  Janice  Meredith  both  give  us, 
among  other  things,  some  very  entertaining  chapters 
dealing  with  gay  social  life  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
period  of  the  British  occupation,  when  Washington's 
soldiers  were  suffering  at  Valley  Forge,  and  when 
Major  Andr6  and  the  other  British  officers  were  turn- 
ing the  heads  of  the  maidens  of  the  Quaker  City.  A 
spirited  tale  of  that  winter  in  Philadelp)iia  is  I^Arcy 
of  the  Ouards,  by  Louis  Evan  Shipman.  D'Arcy  is  a 
British  captain  who  eventually  marries  a  Philadelphia 
girl,  and  whose  adventures  are  entirely  true  to  the 
historical  and  military  conditions  of  ITTT.    (Stone.) 

From  Kingdom  to  Colony  is  a  Revolutionary  novel 
by  Mary  Devereux,  who  takes  us  to  New  England,  the 
scenes  being  laid  chiefiy  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  and  the 
time  being  the  opening  period  of  the  war.  The  heroine 
is  described  as  **  a  delightfully  inconsistent  and  fascinat- 
ing character,"  and  she,— like  the  heroines  of  almost 
every  one  of  our  group  of  revolutionary  novels,— enjoys 
the  friendship  and  protecting  favor  of  His  Ebccellency 
George  Washington.    (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

Among  the  recent  stories  based  upon  American  his- 
tory are  some  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  times.  The 
Sword  of  Justice,  by  Sheppard  Stevens,  deals  with  the 
historical  period  of  Francis  Parkman's  Pioneers  of 
France  in  the  New  World.  The  time  is  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  scene  is  Florida,  with 
Spaniards,  Frenchmen  and  Indians  as  the  characters. 
The  manner  in  which  this  book  depicts  Indian  life  and 
characteristics,  is  worthy  of  special  commendation. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

In  Castle  and  Colony,  by  Emma  Rayner,  is  a  story 
of  the  early  settlement  on  the  Delaware  River  of  the 
Swedes  and  Finns.  This  colony  had  its  period  of  hard 
struggle  with  the  Dutch,  by  whom  it  was  absorbed  be- 
fore they,  in  turn,  yielded  to  the  English.  A  readable 
story  manages  to  include  an  authentic  historical  study 
of  this  Swedish  settlement.    (Stone.) 

Mistress  Content  Cradock,  by  Annie  Eliot  Trum- 
bull, is  a  study  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
during  the  time  of  the  troubles  which  resulted  in  the 
banishment  of  Roger  Williams.  It  is  based  upon  an 
exceptionally  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  social 
and  religious  life  and  customs  of  primitive  New  Eng- 
land.   (Barnes.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  achieved  a 
worthy  place  among  the  writers  of  historical  romanoe 
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A  year  or  two  ago  with  his  story  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  entitled  For  Love  of  Country,  This  is  now  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  book,  For  the  Freedom  of  the  Sea^ 
which  is  a  romance  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  which  rests 
^  its  historical  climax  upon  the  great  sea  fight  between 
the  Constitution  and  the  OuerrUre,  Archdeacon 
Brady  brings  to  the  aid  of  ample  historical  scholarship 
the  gi  ft  of  spi  ri ted  narration.    (Scr i  bners. ) 

Another  story  of  the  navy  of  the  period  of  the  second 
war  with  England  is  entitled  Smith  Brunty  U.  S.  N., 
by  Waldron  K.  Post.  Our  great  naval  hero  Lawrence 
is  a  prominent  character,  and  the  scenes  shift  from  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  to  the  thrilling  deeds  of  our  navy 
off  the  coast  of  Tripoli  in  the  Mediterranean.  (Put- 
nams.) 

The  Mormon  PropheU  by  Lily  Dougall,  is  admitted 
by  Congressman-elect  Roberts  to  be  "a  strong,  clear- 
cat,  purpose-story,  lofty  in  tone ;  its  incidents  easily 
within  the  limits  of  probability,  and  singularly  free 
from  the  vulgarity  of  nearly  all  the  writers  of  fiction 
who  have  made  their  work  at  any  point  touch  Mormon- 
ism.  It  is  an  honest  effort  to  account  for  Joseph  Smith 
and  his  work.**  This  quotation  is  from  an  elaborate  re- 
view of  the  book  contributed  by  Mr.  Roberts  to  the 
New  York  Times  some  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Roberts  by  no 
means  admits  the  accuracy  of  the  general  attitude 
towards  Mormonism  of  the  writer  of  this  novel.  Never- 
theless, it  is  conceded  that  the  book  is  based  upon  inti- 
mate Imowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Mormonism  in 
the  Naavoo  period,  and  that  it  is  a  positive  contribution 
to  American  historical  fiction.    (Appleton.) 

The  great  Confederate  cavalry  raider,  General  John 
Morgan,  whose  daring  exploits  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  whose  disastrous  but  amazing  incursion 
into  the  southeast  comer  of  Indiana  and  across  south- 
ern Ohio  form  one  of  the  most  romantic  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  Civil  War,  stands  out  as  a  romantic  and 
attractive  figure  in  a  remarkable  new  western  story. 
The  LegUynarieSy  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Scott  Clark. 
Donbtless  the  book  would  have  been  called  The  Raid' 
ers  but  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Crockett  had  taken  that 
title  for  one  of  his  recent  stories  of  the  Scottish  bor- 
der. **  The  Legionaries  **  was  a  name  locally  applied  to 
the  levies  of  home-guards  which  were  called  upon  in 
Mmthem  Indiana  to  resist  the  progress  of  Morgan^s 
rmiders.  War-time  conditions  in  that  Ohio  River  region 
are  well  set  forth  in  this  book.  The  love  story  is  a  fine 
and  readable  one,  too  ;  but  the  study  of  the  locality  in 
its  geographical  and  social  conditions,  and  above  all  the 
account  of  the  military  exploit  of  Morgan,  and  of  the 
wavering  loyalty  of  a  large  part  of  the  "butternut" 
population  of  the  Indiana  and  Ohio  border  counties  are 
all  as  true  to  the  life  as  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  study 
of  the  New  Jersey  campaigning  of  the  Revolution, 
when  the  shifting  politics  of  the  Jersey  farmers  knew 
no  principles  except  to  be  on  the  winning  side.  (Bow- 
en-Merrill  Company.) 

The  Last  Reoei,  by  Joseph  A.  Altsheler,  is  a  pictur- 
eaqne  and  sketchy  tale  of  a  remote  post  in  the  southern 
AUeghenies,  where  the  end  of  the  war  did  not  arrive  on 
\       time,  80  to  speatc. 

For  serious  fiction  based  upon  events  and  scenes  in 
the  late  war  with  Spain  we  must  await  the  lapse  of 
time  to  give  some  persnective.  One  or  two  writers  have 
been  willing,  however,  to  amuse  current  readers  with- 
ont  mach  reference  to  the  permanence  of  their  work ; 
and  Mr.  T.  Jenkins  Hains  has  in  The  Wreck  of  the 
Oonemaugh  (Lippincott)  a  very  natural  and  readable 


sea  story  of  last  year's  war ;  while  in  The  Little  Heroes 
of  Matamas  Mary  B.  Carret  has  thrown  vivid  and 
pathetic  light  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  Cubans  just 
before  the  United  States  came  to  their  rescue.  (Boston  : 
James  H.  West  Company. ) 

OTHER  NEW  HISTORICAL  NOVELS. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford,  in  Via  Crucis^  makes  an 
essay  in  the  field  of  romance  by  venturing  boldly  into* 
the  mediaeval  conditions  of  government  and  religion 
that  resulted  in  the  crusades.  Mr.  Crawford  is  a  man 
of  profound  religious  convictions ;  and  the  hero  of  his 
story,  who  comes  in  contact  with  the  splendid  and 
complicated  conditions  that  surrounded  medisBval 
courts,  preserves  the  simplicity  of  Christian  character 
to  the  end.  Queen  Eleanor,  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
are  two  of  a  number  of  real  historical  characters  who 
figure  in  this  story.    (Macmillan.) 

A  rival— perhaps  an  equal— of  Sienkiewicz  in  the 
power  of  reproducing  the  central  figures  of  imperial 
Rome^s  decline  has  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  Russian 
novelist,  Dimitri  Meresfakovski,  whose  Julian  the 
Apostate  has  just  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Charles  Johnston  (Altemus).  In  this  story,  as  in  Qu^ 
VadiSj  the  central  personage  is  a  Roman  Emperor. 
Julian's  fame  through  all  the  centuries  has  rested  on 
the  dying  utterance  imputed  to  him,  "Thou  hast  con- 
quered, Galilean  1 "  He  was  a  far  more  attractive  char- 
acter than  Nero  and  the  period  in  which  he  lived  and 
played  his  part  was  one  of  unusual  interest. 

Among  new  English  novels  is  The  Orange  Oirl 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  by  Sir  Walter  Besant,  a  romantic 
story  of  London  life  in  the  eighteenth  century, — particu- 
larly valuable,  apart  from  a  rather  exciting  plot,  for  its 
careful  delineation  of  places  and  contemporary  con- 
ditions. The  White  King  of  Manoa^  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Hatton,  takes  us  into  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
and  if  the  history  get*  the  better  of  the  story  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  the  history  of  a  very  great 
period,  and  is  seriously  and  usefully  interpreted. 
(Fenno.) 

Parson  Kelly  is  a  novel  in  which  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
and  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason  have  collaborated,  and  it 
deals  with  events  in  the  reign  of  King  George  the  First. 
Not  to  allude  to  the  usual  pretty  love  story,  it  suffices 
to  explain  that  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  an 
Irish  parson,  acting  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  Stuart 
Pretender  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  the 
First  gives  opportunity  for  pictures  of  English  life  and 
London  society  that  are  skilfully  drawn.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.) 

Rupert,  a  famous  prince  of  the  Palatinate,  who  lived 
and  died  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  famous 
cavalier  about  whose  exploits— all  the  way  from  Bo- 
hemia to  the  farther  shores  of  the  British  Isles— all 
sorts  of  romantic  tales  have  been  told  for  two  hundred 
years.  He  took  an  active  part  as  a  cavalry  leader  on 
the  defeated  side  in  the  Cromwellian  wars,. and  had  a 
range  of  naval  and  military  experience  that  it  would 
take  much  space  to  relate.  He  is  the  hero  of  a  very 
brilliant  and  readable  story  called  Rupert  by  the  Grace 
of  God— which  comes  from  the  pen  of  an  English 
writer,  Dora  Green  well  McChesney.    (Macmillan.) 

John  Buchan  is  a  Scotch  writer  whose  romance  en- 
titled A  Lost  Lady  of  Old  Years  is  a  very  good  story 
of  the  Highlands  in  those  romantic  times,  so  innumer- 
ably depicted  in  fiction,  when  the  Highlands  existed 
solely  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Prince  Charlie. 
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The  best  figure  in  this  story  is  Lovat,  chief  of  the 
Frasers.    (John  Lane.) 

The  latest  novel  of  the  Reverend  S.  Baring  Gould  is 
cailed  PahOj  the  Priest^  and  its  theme  is  the  cruelty  of 
King  Henry  towards  the  Welsh.  It  is  based  upon  an  ac- 
curate study  of  Welsh  history,  «nd  ought  to  be  popular 
among  the  many  intelligent  Americans  of  Welsh  origin. 
(Stokes.) 

We  are  bringing  out  in  this  country  a  series  of  young 
western  and  Southern  writers  who  are  threatening  to 
take  away  the  laurels  of  Anthony  Hope  and  Stanley 
Weyman  in  the  fabrication  of  romantic  tales  based 
upon  French  life  of  a  century  ago.  But  Mr.  Harris 
l)ickson*s  new  book,  The  Black  Wolfs  Breeds  is,  for 
American  readers,  much  more  than  a  charming  ro- 
mance ;  for  the  scenes  are  mainly  laid  in  Louisiana, 
and  the  book  is,  therefore,  in  one  sense  a  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  composite  Iwginnings  of  our 
great  American  commonwealth.  (The  Bowen-Merrill 
Co.) 

The  Favor  of  PrinceSy  by  Mark  Lee  Luther,  is  also  a 
tale  of  old  and  new  France,  its  period  being  one  reign 
later  than  that  of  Mr.  Dick&on\s  novel  just  above  men- 
tioned. Among  the  historical  personages  introduced 
in  Mr.  Luther's  story  are  Madame  de  Pompadour,  Jean 
Jacques  Rousi»eau,  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

Mr.  Luther^s  story,  in  its  account  of  conditions  pre- 
vailing under  Louis  XV,  foreshadowed  the  oncoming 
of  the  great  revolution.  That  period  of  upheaval  is  de- 
scribed in  a  new  story  by  Bernard  Capes,  entitled  Our 
Lady  of  Darkness,  a  strong  tale  of  swift  movement, 
as  befits  the  tragic  times  it  deals  with.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.) 

P^rez  Gald6s  is  a  great  Spanish  novelist,  sometimes 
called  the  Walter  Scott  of  his  country  ;  and  none  of  his 
books  is  more  highly  esteemed  in  Spain  than  Saragossa : 
A  Story  of  Spanish  Valor.  The  city  of  Saragossa  sus- 
tained a  siege  by  the  generals  of  Napoleon  with  a  valor 
that  honors  not  merely  the  Spanish  race  but  human 
nature  itself ;  and  this  siege  of  Saragossa  is  the  theme 
of  6ald6s'  noble  tale,  which  comes  to  us  in  a  good  trans- 
lation by  Minna  Caroline  Smith.    (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

The  HoMse  of  the  Wizard  is  a  story  by  Mary  Imlay 
Taylor,  who  has  written  successful  historical  stories 
before.  This  latest  one  deals  with  English  life  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  VIII,  and  it  keeps  us  quite  close  to 
the  court  life  of  that  very  much  married  sovereign. 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.) 

NOVELS  OP  LOCALITY-AMERICAN. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  many  new  novels  that  owe  the 
larger  part  of  their  claim  upon  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  conscientious  studies  of  American  life 
and  society  in  distinctive  localities  is  The  OentUnian 
from  Indiana  by  a  new  writer,  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  young  Blastern  college  man  who 
buys  a  newspaper  in  a  country  town  in  the  Indiana  gas 
belt  some  distance  north  of  Indianapolis,  has  exciting 
adventures  with  the  "White  Caps,"  wins  a  charming 
bride,  and  goes  to  Congress.  Its  Hoosier  quality  is 
charming  and  unimpeachable.    (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

The  most  discriminating  critics  are  awarding  very 
high  praise  to  a  novel  by  Mr.  Hervey  White  called 
Differences  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.),  dealing  with 
social  demarcations  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
with  the  plot  turning  mainly  on  life  in  a  social  settle- 
ment in  Chicago.    The  scene  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Cather- 


wood*s  new  story,  Spaiiish  Peggy  (Stone),  is  laid  in 
Illinois  in  the  ^40s  in  the  youth  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  is  one  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  little 
volume.  Windy  Crceky  by  Helen  Stuart  Thompson,  is 
a  volume  of  connected  sketches  portraying  life  and  ^ 
manners  in  a  Colorado  community  with  that  same 
fidelity  that  has  been  shown  by  several  other  Western 
disciples  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins.    (Scribners.) 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  Blix  that  its  author  is  Mr. 
Frank  Norris,  who  wrote  McTeague,  and  our  readers 
will  at  once  understand  that  it  is  a  stor}'  of  California 
life.  But  they  would  go  far  astray  if,  judging  by  Mr. 
Norris'  other  work,  they  were  expecting  grim  and  pain- 
ful realism.  This  is  a  light  and  charming  romance  of 
the  California  that  has  its  sunny  and  ideal  side.  (Dou- 
bleday &  McClmre.)  Dr.  C.  W.  Doyle,  who  wrote 
The  Taming  of  the  Jungle,  and  now  brings  out  a  new 
story  of  San  Francisco  called  The  Shadow  of  Quong 
Lung,  must  not  be  confounded  with  Dr.  Conan  Doyle, 
the  Englishman.  This  story  of  the  Chinese  quarter  is 
rather  gruesome,  but  it  has  power  and  merit.  (Lippin- 
cott.) 

There  lie  on  our  table  three  or  four  Western  railroad 
stories,  all  of  which  naturally  enough  have  plenty  of 
**go."  The  Short  Line  War  purports  to  be  written  by 
a  certain  hyphenated  "  Merwin- Webster "  without  a 
Christian  handle  to  his  name.  In  turns  out  on  inquiry 
that  it  is  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  Samuel  Merwin  and 
Mr.  Henry  K.  Webster.  It  tells  a  tale  too  painfully 
familiar  in  the  history  of  American  railroad  consolida- 
tions, of  the  commingling  of  corporate  rascality  and 
political  power  in  the  wrecking  and  seizure  of  railroad 
properties.  But  the  plot  is  as  exciting  as  one  could 
wish.  (Macmillan.)  Snow  on  the  Headlight  is  by  Mr. 
Cy  Warman,  who  knows  as  much  about  railroading  as 
any  other  man,  and  perhaps  surpasses  all  others  in 
writing  about  railroad  life.  Under  the  guise  of  a  story 
this  book  purports  to  give  a  fair  history  of  the  great 
Burlington  strike  of  1888.  It  will  assuredly  take  its 
place  with  works  on  the  history  of  the  labor  movement 
in  America.  (Appleton.)  Mr.  Warman  is  not  the  only 
practical  railroad  engineer  who  writes  railroad  stories, 
for  Mr.  John  A.  Hill,  who  has  brought  out  a  volume  of 
Stories  of  the  Railroad,  some  of  which  have  appeared 
separately  in  McClure's  Magazine,  makes  capital  read- 
ing out  of  Western  railroad  experiences.  (Doubleday  & 
McClure.) 

Capt.  Jasper  Ewing  Brady,  who  has  served  in  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  before 
that  had  been  a  telegraph  operator,  has  written  a  vol- 
ume of  Tales  of  the  Telegraph,  based  upon  an  Amer- 
ican telegrapher^s  experience,  which  he  dedicates  to  the 
operators  of  the  country,  and  which  will  interest  many 
readers  not  of  that  class.    (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

Mr.  George  Ade,  a  young  Chicago  journalist^  is  mak- 
ing a  place  in  American  literature  which  in  its  way 
resembles  the  places  made  by  two  other  active  news- 
paper men,  namely,  the  author  of  Chimmy  Faddcn, 
and  the  author  of  Afr.  Dooley.  For  a  good  while  he 
has  been  writing  in  the  Chicago  Record  in  a  depart- 
ment of  his  own  a  series  of  papers  called  **  Stories  of 
the  Streets  and  of  the  Town."  His  method  is  orig^inal, 
but  not  fantastic.  It  is  the  result  of  a  close  observation 
of  the  phases  of  life  in  our  Western  cities  that  have 
never  before  been  put  into  books.  These  remarks  are 
inspired  by  a  swift  turning  of  the  leaves  of  Mr.  Ade's 
two  newest  books,  Do&  Home,  and  Fables  in  Slang. 
These,  like  two  preceding  volumes,  have  been  worked 
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oQt  of  the  material  first  used  in  his  newspaper  work. 

■Stone.) 

Much  of  the  freshest  and  most  original  literature  that 
Uiis  country  is  producing  nowadays  makes  its  appear- 
^  ance  in  the  daily  press,  but  the  average  literary  critic 
fails  to  recognize  it  until  it  has  been  reprinted  and 
bound  in  stiff  covers.  Mr.  F.  P.  Dunne,  for  instance,  is 
one  of  the  journalists  whose  first  series  of  sketches 
attained  immense  recognition  as  soon  as  brought  into 
book  form.  His  second  series,  Mr.  Dooley  in  tJie 
Hearts  of  HU  Countrymen,  is  constructed  upon  the 
same  lines  aa  Mr,  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War.  Mr. 
Dunne's  humor  is  very  genuine,  and  his  mild  satire  has 
its  distinct  value.    (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 

The  new  novels  include  several  dealing  with  contem- 
porary life  in  New  York  city.  Mr.  Brander  Matthews 
ooDtributes  what  may  be  fairly  considered  as,  upon  the 
whole,  the  best  of  these,  in  A  Confident  To-morrow, 
which  deals  with  the  career  of  a  young  writer  who 
comes  to  New  York,  and  makes  his  way  to  literary  suc- 
ottis.  (Harpers.)  Averages  (Appieton),  by  Eleanor 
Stuart,  is  a  very  interesting  study  of  various  phases  of 
the  complex  social  life  of  the  metropolis,  and  has  much 
merit.  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  in  The  Circle  of  a  Cen- 
tury (Century),  makes  good  use  of  her  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  life  in  New  York  to  write  a  novel 
in  two  parts,  one  of  which  presents  a  love  story  of  old 
Xew  York,  and  the  other  a  love  tale  of  the  New  York  of 
to^ay.  Oliver  Iverson  (Stone)  is  an  amusing  novelette 
by  Ann  Devoore.  It  recounts  the  adventures  of  the 
hero,  a  sort  of  poetical  granger,  during  four  days  and 
nights  in  New  York  in  April  of  the  year  1890.  It  is  a 
delightful  bit  of  story-telling  that  Stevenson  himself 
would  have  been  glad  to  own. 

A  Local  Habitation  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.),  by 
Walter  Leon  Sawyer,  is  a  newspaper  man's  story  of  life 
in  South  Boston,  into  which  plebeian  district  a  reporter 
goes  in  order  to  get  material  for  a  work  of  fiction.  He 
haa  his  experience,  and  graduates  from  it  in  due  time. 
Edith  A.  Sawyer  has  written  a  book  called  Mary  Cam- 
eron, a  romance  of  Fisherman's  Island,  which  is  a  story 
of  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  which  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford  in  a  brief  introduction  assures  us  is  a  *'  sweet, 
itnmg,  fine  story,''  and  much  else  that  is  charming. 
iBoBton  :  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.) 

Mra.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  much  advertised  new 
story  of  Washington  life  is  entitled  In  Connection  with 
the  DeWilloughhy  Claim.  The  tragedy  of  the  tale 
grows  out  of  the  contrast  of  a  New  England  character, 
which  Mrs.  Burnett  chooses  to  make  fanatical  to  a 
remorseless  and  fiendish  degree,  with  a  Southern  chai^ 
ftcter. marked  by  all  that  is  gracious  and  lovely.  (Scrib- 
nen.)  Miss  Murfree  ("  Charles  Kgbert  Craddock  ")  has 
a  new  volume  entitled  The  BiLshwhackers  and  Other 
Stories  (Stone),  the  volume  getting  its  title  from  the 
first  of  three  tales,  the  other  two  of  which  are  '*The 
Panther  of  Jolton's  Ridge,"  and  "The  Exploit  of 
Cboolah,  the  Chickasaw."  San  Isidro,  by  Mrs.  Schuy- 
Ict  Crowninshield,  carries  us  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  novel  deals  romantically  with  Cuban  life.    (Stone.) 


Sons  of  Strength,  by  William  R.  Lighton,  is  a  ro- 
mance of  the  struggle  in  Kansas  between  the  friends 
and  opponents  of  slavery,  in  which  one  side  was  led  by 
old  John  Brown,  who  figures  prominently  in  this  book. 
It  is  not  an  elaborate  piece  of  work,  but  it  is  strongly 
and  faithfully  executed.    (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 

NEW  BOOKS  IN  DIALECT. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  marked  reaction  against 
**  dialect  stories"  in  the  popular  mind  ;  people  said  they 
were  hard  to  read.  Some  American  novelists  doubtless 
went  to  an  extreme  in  the  effort  to  reproduce  the  ac- 
cents and  contractions  of  the  spoken  tongue.  It  was 
noticeable,  however,  that  the  dialect  became  wearisome 
in  proportion  as  the  thought  which  it  clothed  became 
commonplace.  Witty  and  original  sayings  do  not  often 
suffer  from  association  with  a  quaint  or  even  imcouth 
form  of  language.  If  the  wit  is  there,  the  dialect  will 
not  smother  it.  Indeed,  there  is  a  type  of  wit  that  m»ist 
have  its  native  dialect,  else  it  falls  short.  Such  is  the 
soul  of  the  Irish  folk-lore  with  which  Mr.  Seumas 
MacManus  has  captured  the  hearts  of  his  American 
readers.  This  young  author's  latest  production  is  a 
volume  entitled  In  Chimney  Comers  (Doubleday  and 
McClure),  devoted  entirely  to  Irish  tales  of  giants, 
witches,  kings,  and  fairies.  The  colored  illustrations 
drawn  for  the  book  by  Miss  Pamela  Colman  Smith 
effectively  reinforce  the  text. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  abrupt  transition  from  the 
native  legends  of  Ireland  to  the  Irish- Americanisms  of 
modem  New  York.  The  late  Charles  A.  Dana  thought 
enough  of  the  Mickey  Finn  Idylls  of  Ernest  Jarrold  to 
print  them  m  the  Sun.  He  commended  them  for  their 
**  humor,  pathos,  and  human  nature."  They  have  now 
been  collected  and  published  in  book  form  by  the 
Doubleday  and  McClure  (Company.  They  are  chapters 
from  the  life  of  a  boy  who  lives  with  his  parents  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  great  city. 

The  wares  that  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  brings  to 
the  literary  market  have  been  so  long  and  thoroughly 
tested  that  the  popularity  of  his  new  book  of  negro  dia- 
lect is  fully  assured.  ** Uncle  Remus"  still  holds  his 
own,  and  now  The  Chronicles  of  Au7it  Minervy  Ann 
(Scribners)  bids  fair  to  still  farther  enhance  the  Geor- 
gia writer's  reputation.  Aunt  Minervy  Ann's  stories 
are  out  of  her  own  experience.  If  the  dreamy  charm  of 
the  folk-tale  is  lacking,  that  other  charm  that  comes 
from  the  illusion  of  actuality  is  always  present.  Aunt 
Minervy  tells  what  happened  to  her  and  to  her  **  peo- 
ple "  in  reconstruction  times.  Mr.  A.  B.  Frost,  the 
illustrator  of  the  book,  has  successfully  collaborated 
with  Mr.  Harris,  as  on  former  occasions,  in  delineating 
negro  character. 

We  have  noted  comparatively  few  attempts,  of  late, 
to  represent  the  "down-east"  Yankee  dialect,  but  a 
little  volumecomes  to  us  from  Chicago  entitled  I  Gu€««, 
or,  Jess  and  Aramintha,  by  "Cousin  Sary"  (W.  B. 
Conkey  Company),  which  seems  to  do  this  very  accu- 
rately.   The  author  is  said  to  be  a  Wisconsin  lady. 
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Bushnell,  Horace,  and  His  Work  for  Theology,  C.  F.  Dole, 

NW. 
California,  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Inauguration  of 

Statehood  for,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith,  Over, 
California's  Christmas  Landscape,  C.  A.  Keeler,  Over. 
Campaign  of  lUOO,  W.  B.  Allison  and  J.  K.  Junes,  Mun. 
Canada,  Social  Situation  in,  C.  A.  Eaton,  CAge. 
Canadian  Trade,  Development  of,  BTJ,  November. 
Canterbury  Cathedral,   English   History  in,  M.  S.  Snow, 

NEng. 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 
Catliollc   Church,   Practice  of  Confession   in   the,    R.  F. 

Clarke  NAR. 
Catholic  Crisis  in  England  Fifty  Years  Ago— XIII.,  C.  L. 

Walworth,  Cath. 
Catholics,  Neglected  Italian  of,  in  America,  RasN,  Novem- 
ber 1. 
Centennial  in   1876,  Reminiscences  of  the,  T.  G.  Alvord, 

NatM. 
Charities,  Private,  for  Children :  1801-75,  H.  Folks,  Char. 
Children,  E.  S.  Martin,  Harp. 

Children's  Books,  Illustrations  of,  C.  Welsh,  KlndR. 
Children,  Things  Made  by,  R.  Henderson,  Str. 
China:  Coming  Storm  In  the  Far  East,  NatR. 
China:   Italian   Diplomats  In  China,  G.  Senzapaura,  RasN, 

November  16. 
China's  Secret  Mission  to  Japan,  W.  N.  Brewster,  AMRR. 
Christianity,  Distinctive  Mark  of,  C.  C.  Everett,  N  W. 
Christmas  Books  of  the  Past.  Annie  R.  Marble,  Crlt. 
Christmas  in  France,  F.  M.  Warren,  Chaut. 
ChrlstmaH  in  Rome,  Grace  V.  Christmas,  Cath. 
Christmas  Superstitions^  G.  Mc Robert,  LeisH. 
Christ  of  the  Modern  Idealist,  C.  H.  A .  BJerregaard,  Wem. 
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Christ's  Childhood,  Legendary  Story  of,  M.  A.  Potter,  NW. 
CborchUl,  Winston,  Day  with.  J.  M.  Chappie,  NatM. 
Chorcb  of  England :  Canon  MacColPs  *'  New  Convocation/* 

r.  W.  Maitland,  Fort. 
Church  of  England :  The  Charchman*B  Politics,  A.  C.  Deane, 
<        NlneC. 

CltlM,  American,  Trend  in,  J.  W.  Martin,  Contem. 

Cities,  Party  Government  in,  D.  F.  Wilcox,  PSQ. 

ClATton-Bnlwer  Treaty,  L.  M.  Keasbey,  Aonals,  November. 

Colleges,  Freedom  of  Speech  in,  AMRR;  Gont. 

Colomb,  Admiral,  Last  Words  of,  USM. 

Colondo,  Grand  Oafion  of  the,  Harriet  Monroe,  Atlant; 

Cath. 
Colorado  in  the  Sixties,  M.  0*C.  Morris,  Bad, 
Concentration.  Benefits  of,  J.  Piou,  Noo,  November  1. 
Confederate  Soldier:  Was  He  a  Rebel?  B.C.Washington, 

GBag. 
Congress:  Has  It  Abdicated  ?  J.  Pulitzer,  NAR. 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Philippines,  P.  Belmont, 

Consomptives,  Arid  Region  of  the  United  States  for,  J.  O. 
Cobb,  San. 

Cricket :  Australian  EHeven  in  England— V.,  A.  C.  Maclaren, 
RRM,  October. 

Cricket:  British  View  of  the  Australian  Team,  RRM,  Oc- 
tober. 

Cromwell  and  the  Electorate.  J.  H.  Round,  NineC. 

Cromwell,  Oliver— II.,  J.  Morley,  Cent. 

Cromwell  Prot«ctorate,  Constitutions  of  the,  A.  Esmein, 
RDP,  October. 

Carrency  Experiments  in  India  and  Argentina,  W.  R.  Law- 
son,  BankL. 

Currency  Reform,  A.J.  Warner,  Arena. 

Curren^ :  Securing  the  Gold  Standard  by  Law,  J.  Dalzell, 

"Cfrano,"  Some  Footnotes  to,  P.  Wilstach,  Bkman. 
Ciar's  Peace  Conference:  Lessons  of  the  Peace  Conference, 

T.  E.  Holland,  Fort. 
Daodet,  Alphonse,  and  His  Intimates,  J.  F.  Raffaelli,  Lipp. 
Democracy,  England  and.  Barrier  Between,  E.  Porritt,  PsQ. 
Diamonds,  Some  Historic,  Cham. 
Divinity  Schools,  Conditions  in  the,  A.  Brown,  Atlant. 
Doone,  John,  L.  Stephen.  NatR. 
Drama,  Early  Polish,  Helena  Modjeska,  Crlt. 
Dreyfus  Affair,  A.  RiSville,  NW. 
Dntch.  English  and,  in  the  Past,  A.  S.  Green,  NineC. 
Eagles  and  Their  Prey,  C.  J.  Cornish,  Corn. 
East,  Farthest,  War-Cloud  in  the,  H.  S.  Hallett,  NineC. 
Economics  and  Socialism,  J.  L.  Laughlin,  Chaut. 
Education: 

Arithmetic,  Evolution  of  the,  J.  M.  Greenwood.  Ed. 

Biology  as  a  Branch  of  Education,  W.  M.  Webb,  W^est. 
.  Chicago,  Public  School  System  of,  E.  B.  Andrews,  Ed. 

Children,  Suggestions  for  the  Treatment  of.  P.  Cams,  OC. 
I  Commercial  Kucation.C.  W.  Eliot,  EdR. 

'       r  Constitutionality  of  i^  National  University,  E.  J.  James, 

Coarse  of  Study,  Changes  in  the,  W.  F.  Edwards,  Gunt. 
Democracy  of  Studies?  Is  There  a,  A.  F.  West,  Atlant. 
Education,  American,  Impressions  of,  D.  Salmon,  EdR. 
'  England,  Pupil  Teacher  in  Rural  Schools  in,  Evelyn  Ray- 

-  EnguintL  Tendencies  of  Education  in,  J.  Massie,  Ed. 
•Greek!  Shall  It  be  Taught  in  High  Schools?  W.  F.  Web- 
ster, Forum. 

•  History  in  the  Elementary  School,  Julia  A.  King,  EdR. 
Bistory,  Modem  Methods  for  Teaching,  M.  A.  l^icker,  Ed. 
Music,  Teaching  of,  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Mary  L, 

Etogal,Mus. 
Beligioos  Instruction  and  Education,  N.  M.  Butler,  £:dR. 

-  School  and  College,  Relations  of,  R.  E.  Jones,  EdR. 
School  City— A   Method   of    Pupil  Self-Govern  men  t,  A. 

Shaw,  AMRR. 

Technical  Education,  Need  of,  A.  Noble,  CasM. 
Electric  Driving  in  Machine  Shops,  R.  T.  £.  Lozier.  CasM. 
Electricity  from  Thales  to  Faraday,  E.  E.  Lesueur,  APS. 
Electric  Power  Transmission.  Limitations  of,  L.  Bell,  CasM. 
Ekctric  Progress,  E.  J.  Houston,  CasM. 
Electric  Stations,  Development  of,  A.  D.  Adams,  CasM. 
Electrolysis,  A.  Dastre,  RDM,  December  1. 
Electrolytic  Processes,  Industrial,  W.  Borchers,  Eng. 
ElwelL  F.  Edwin— Sculptor,  Poet,  Philosopher,  and  Man, 
_   B.  0.  Flower,  (J Age. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  Poems  of— X.,  C.  Malloy,  C  Age. 
I       End  of  the  Age?  Are  We  Nearing  the,  A.  T.  Pierson,  MlsR. 
■       Engineering  ProJecU.  Great,  W.  C.  Hamm,  Cos. 
I        Eoglaod :  see  Great  Britain  and  Transvaal. 

Eros:  Our  Nearest  Neighbor  in  Space,  H.  C.  Fyfe,  Pear. 

Bwombe,  Harry,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 

Ethics:  The  Science  of  Duty-VIIL  and  IX.,  J.  J.  Tigert, 

,   MRN. 

Eieaitlve  Power,  C.  L.  Woodruff,  Annaln.  November. 

Kipansion  of  the  American  People-IX.-XII.,  E.  £.  Sparks, 

.   Chant. 

J«ctonr  Heating,  W.  B.  Snow,  CasM. 

ruth,  Yentore  of,  Emma  M.  Caillard.  Coutem. 


Fallacies,  Some  Consecrated.  A.  K.  Flske,  NAR. 

Fiction,  Fundamentals  of,  R.  Burton,  Forum. 

Fiction,  In  the  Field  of.  Out. 

Fiction,  Modem,  E.  Ridley,  AngA. 

Financial    System,    Americin,    Reconstruction    of    the, 

BankNY. 
Flower  Gardens,  Old  New  England,  A.  A.  Shurtleff,  NEng. 
Food,  Our  Government  and  Our.  T.  Dreiser,  Dem. 
Forest,  Fascination  of  the,  H.  Clifford,  Mac. 
Formosa,  Trade  of  the  New  **  Open  Ports  "  of,  BTJ,  Novem- 
ber. 
Fowler,  Miss  Ellen  Thomeycroft,  Interview  with,  Y W. 
Fox,  Charles,  and  Charles  the  Second,  G.  S.  Street,  Black. 
France: 
Army,  French,  in  1899,  L.  Boudenoot.  RPP,  November. 
Budget  of  1900,  R.  G.  L6vy,  RDM,  November  15. 
Councils  of  War,  Reform  of  the,  J.  Diets,  RPar,  Decem- 
ber 1. 
Crisis  in  the  French  Republic,  T.  Femeuil,  RPP,  Novem- 
ber. 
Dreyfus  the  Martyr,  W.  F.  Partin,  Arena. 
France  and  the  Dreyfus  Trial— III.,  E.  Tallichot,  BU. 
France  Since  1814.  P.  De  Coubertin,  Fort. 
French  Openmindedness,  A.  F.  St.ubom,  Atlant. 
French  Peasant  and  the  Peopling  of  Tunis,  J.  Saurin, 

Ref S,  November  16. 
Future,  Hopeful,  of  France,  ^.  D.  Adams,  Arena. 
Literature,  Modern,  in  France,  E.  P.  BasAn,  EM. 
Rights  of  Man,  French  Declaration  of,  J.  H.  Robinson, 

PSQ. 
Stability,  Inherent,  of  the  French  Republic,  S.  J.  Bran, 

Arena. 
Universities,  People's.  J.  Delvallle,  RRP,  November  16. 
Franchises  or  Monopolies,  H.  B.  Tremain,  Annals,  Novem- 
ber. 
Freedom,  Religious,  Political,  and  Economic,  F.  L.  McVey, 

SelfC. 
Friendship.  Platonic,  N.  Hapgood,  Atlant. 
Emits,  Wild,  J.  Vaughan,  Long. 
Game,  Big.  of  Canada— II.,  C.  A.  Bramble,  Can. 
Games  and  Pastimes,  E.  R.  Esler  JLeisH. 
Games  on  Paper  and  Elsewhere,  W.  B.  Thomas,  Mac. 
George  Junior  Republic— II.,  D.  L.  Pierson,  MlsR. 
^*  Georgics,**  Prose  Source  of  the,  £.  M.  Cesaresco,  Contem. 
(Germany : 
Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  and  Germany, 

J.  H.  Gore,  Forum. 
Naval  Supremacy  of  Germany,  R.  Werner,  Dent. 
Schools,  Public,  Old  and  New,  S.  Schiller,  Dent. 
Treitschke*s  History  of  Germany,  P.  Kent,  Gent. 
Goethe,  Weimar  and.  H.  W.  Mabie,  Out. 
Gold,  F.  W.  Fitipatrick,  Int. 
Golf,  Women's  Championship  In,  C.  Tumer,  O. 
Gospel,  A  New,  and  Some  Apocalypses,  J.  R.  Harris,  Con- 
tem. 
Gk>vernment,  Some  Consecrated  Fallacies  In,  A.  K.  Fiske, 

NAR. 
Great  Britain :  see  Transvaal. 
Coaling  Stations  of  the  Empire,  C.  de  Thierry,  NIM. 
Colonies,  Young  Men  in  the,  W.  H.  Fitchett.  YM. 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  (women).  West. 
Continental  Alliance  Against  England,  Possible,  D.  C. 

Boulger,NAR.  . 

Democracy  and  the  Transvaal  War,  H.  W.  Wilson,  NatR. 
England  and   Democracy,  Barrier  Between,  E.  Porritt, 

PSQ. 
English  and  Dutch  in  the  Past,  A.  S.  Green,  NineC. 
Government  and  the  War,  Contem. 
Liberal  Imperialism  and  the  Transvaal  War,  Contem. 
May,  1797:  the  Darkest  Hour  for  England,  S.  Low,  Fort. 
Poor  Law.  Minimum  Wage  and  the,  J.  T.  Bay  lee.  West. 
Seal.  Great,  of  England,  M.  MacDonagh,  Temp. 
Soldier,  British :  **  Tommy  Atkins  "  Up  to  Date,  Cham. 
Soldiers,  Citizen,  of  Great  Britain,  Major  Telfer-SmoUett, 
USM. 
Greenwich,  England— 11.,  Alice  D*Alcho,  SelfC. 
Grizzly,  Biography  of  a— IL,  E.  Seton-Thompeon.  Cent. 
Gunnery,  Modem,  Terms  Used  in,  F.  Maurice,  NineC. 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  Mary  A.  Petrie,  AMonM. 
Happines",  Problem  of,  Alice  F.  Palmer,  Chaut. 
Health  Association,  American  Public,  Annual  Meeting  of. 

San. 
Health,  Hints  on  the  Use  of  Weights  for,  G.  E.  Flint,  O. 
Hebron,  Palestine.  Impressions  of,  M.  Alford,  Sun. 
Henderson,  David  Bremner,  C.  A.  Boutelle,  Mun. 
Henry,  Guy  V.— A  Knightly  American,  AMRR. 
Hillis,  Rev.  Newell  Dwlght,  R.  M.  Wallace,  Wera. 
Hindoo  Home,  J.  D.  Rees,  NineC. 
Homiletics.  Inductive,  C'.  H.  Leonard,  NW. 
House  of   Representatives,  Speaker  of  the,   E.  Cockrell, 

Arena. 
Housing  the  Poor  in  London,  C.  F.  Williams,  LeisH. 
Hudson^s  Bay  Company,  History  of  the,  A.  C.  Casselman, 

Can. 
Hus,Jan:  The  Preacher  of  Prague— V.,  G.   H.   Giddens, 
MisR. 
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Ico  Harvest  of  Iowa,  W.  E.  Barlow,  WWM. 
Ice- Yacht,  How  to  Build  an,  H.  P.  Ashley,  O. 
lUnstrators,  Group  of  Young,  E.  D.  North,  Out. 
India: 
Economic  Situation  and  P-^blic  Life  in  India,  A.  Filon, 

RDM,  November  15. 
England's  Dealings  with  the  Boneyrwals,  H.  C.  Wylly, 

USM. 
European  Education  and  Society  in  India,  A.  Filon,  RDM, 

December  1. 
Under  the  Vultures'  Wings,  J.  Ralph,  Harp. 
Women  in  India,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel,  NAR. 
Indian,  South  American,  J.  de  Brettes,  RRP,  November  15. 
Industrial  School,  New  Jersey  State,  Char. 
Insanity:  Is  It  Increasing?  w.  Seton,  Cnth. 
Insects,  Natural  History  of,  H.  Scherren,  LeisH. 
Insects,  Wings  of  -V.,  J.  H.  Comstock  and  J.  G.  Needham, 

ANat,  November. 
Interoceanic  Communication,  Need  of,  L.  M.Keasbey,  PSQ. 
Invertebrates,  North   American— V.,  C.  H.  Turner,  ANat, 

November. 
Ireland : 
Bankers  and  Farmers  in  Ireland,  BankL. 
Literary  Movement  in  Ireland,  W.  B.  Yeats,  NAR. 
New  Ireland  in  the  New  ('entury,  D.  S.  A.  Cosby,  West. 
Tunnel,  Proposed,  Between  England  and  Ireland,  Anna 
Erwin,  SelfC. 
Irving,  Henry,  Behind  the  Scenes,  O.  D.  Bates,  Ains. 
Italy: 
Agrarian  Reform.  NA,  November  16. 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the,  S.Son- 

nino,  NA.  November  i*<. 
Milan,  Municipal  Elections  at,  C.  O.  Cornaggia,  NA,  No- 
vember 1 :  A.  de  C.  d*Arzago,  RasN,  November  1. 
School  Proolem  in  Italy,  E.  Cocchia,  NA,  November  1. 
Woman  Question  in  Italy,  Dora  Meligari,  Contem. 
Jesuit,  The  Fii-st,  J.  McSorley,  Cath. 
Jesuits,  Mussulman  Origin  of  the.  V.  Charbonnel,  RRP, 

Niiv^ini^sT  ITi. 
Jef?iJn.  Perftciuol  lU*lig»m  of.  E.  D,  litirUin,  HLb. 
Jt^wi^ry  y  Wlmt  Is  Our.  W.  E.  \VL'h?,U?r.  ?i<-lfr\ 
Jimsi.  Holy  8<?i(f  wud  tUv,  EliKi*>it?th  HiiymonflBdrkpr.  Crtth. 
iloluiftdh,  AruinMfV,  Iiupimt^Jiitient  of»  U.  S.  Iloui  well,  MfCL 
JrtknL  MaurUR.  Vt«lt  (o,  E.  A.  Sr*'it>f?n  Oar. 
J r (urf I H 1 U m  :  Lit nit?ii t  o f  u  Lt^wil t- r- W ri i  *< r .  W fst . 
.Ii^urnnlif^ni:  Th<?  Lcy!iultn^  AHictu^  Cortj. 
KhiikTLTurt'^n  Lfsrionis  U\t  Mothtrs— III.,  Mnrimi  B.  B.  Lutig- 

/j*iii"l,  KiniL 
KiplJni;  Fmnily.  Remlnlatrencps  of  tht\  Mnrv  BeiiRftri,  Stjti. 
Kt|iilin<,  Kudjftrd,  Tkt^X  B<iok»i)f,  L,  B.  hivftifin*tftn,  Hkiimn. 
KJiUiniCt  Hutlyarrl:  "Th«  Seven  8eaa  "  mid  Llit  "  Kulndlj  At," 

P.  E.  Mitns  AtUoU, 
Klor*r)ik<^.  UuttMif  the,  A.  A.  HllK  Mun. 
LnlHirk  Maltr*'  PfrJirtml,  J.  De  Mor^nn^ClBag. 
Lnkti^,  Ureiit,  Llft^  cm  tlic»  A-  J.  SfHiiirt'r.  Atnfl^ 
Lmigtutgc,  Sylu^jf*Uc\  l*lea  for,  C.  Ixirt-tiuliih,  NiitR. 
L(*tiu  Hhc*-».  a.  Fimilk^f?,  HUM.  DrriinU'V  I. 
Lauren*.  ColnruO  John.  Putdoti^ini  or,  J.  Bnin(?n.  Mi^Cl, 
Li^w  nmi  Authoriiy,  Furu  tiim  at.  W  Dumdm  HDP,  OtiolFir. 
l>ttvv,  UvLuvs  and  Uiu*ertatnLiti*of  rhf\  C  C.  h(>nTify,  0(t. 
LftMryLTJiiLil^nUure,  M.  U.  VtmU  OHme. 
Iji^elj-ljiilnn^  Iltrect,  in  Switz<TlrtiKl  imd  Amerim,  ,r,  R.  roin- 

uiond,  Aruiui. 
Library,  John  Rylands,  Manchester,  England,  S.  G.  Graen, 

LeisH. 
Life  liiHurance,  Medical  Examination  for,  Cham. 
Literature: 
Canada,  Literature  In— II.,  R.  Barr,  Can. 
European    Literature    in    the    Nineteenth     Century.   F. 

Brunetifere,  RDM,  December  1. 
Finnish  Literature,  Modern,  J.  de  Coussanges,  RRP,  De- 
cember 1. 
German    Literature,    Contemporary— VI.,    J.   F.    Coar, 

Bkman. 
Literary  Art,  Some  Elements  of,  M.  Thompson,  MRN. 
Memory  Forever,  Dial.  Novemlw^r  VS. 
Voice  of  "The  Hooligan,"  R.  Buchanan,  C\>ntem. 
Lock-Making,  Romance  of,  Cass. 

London,  East,  One  of  Two  Millions  in,  W.  Besant.  C^-nt. 
London,  Housing  the  Poor  in,  C.  F.  Williams,  LoisH. 
London,  Old,  Some  Curious  Relics  of,   W.  W.  Hut^'hlngs, 

Cass. 
Lotteries,  J.  H.  Schooling,  PMM. 
Lucretius  the    Poet,  ana    Tennyson's  Poem  "Lucretius." 

Katharine  Allen,  PL. 
Lytton,  Lord,  Indian  Administration  of.  Black. 
Machine-Shop    Pra<;tice,    Revolution   in— 111.,   H.   Roland, 

Erig. 
MacManus,  Seumas,  Alice  Milllgan,  Ros,  November. 
Malachi,  Historical  BackKi'Oundof,  C.  D.  Gray,  Bib, 
Malachi,  Spiritual  Message  of,  F.  K.  Sanders,  Bib. 
Malay  Folklore,  K.  C.  Ford,  APS. 
Manual  Training,  Robert  J.  Burdette  on.  Kind. 
Marlborough- v.,  W.  O'C.  .Morris,  USM. 
Marlborough,  Duchess  of,  Home  of  the,  Elizabeth  L.  Banks, 
Ains, 


Master,  Life  of  the— I.,  J.  Watson,  McCl. 

Mechanical  Engineering   in   Shipbuilding,  W.  H.  White, 
CasM. 

Meteorites  and  Comets,  P.  Kropotkln,  NlneC. 

Methodism,  Some  First  Things  of,  R.  N.  Price,  MRN.  ^ 

Mercantile  Tralnlng-Ships  or  Barracks,  R.  B.  Nicholetts,  W' 
USM. 

Meyer,  Conrad  Ferdinand,  and   Louis  Vulliemin— II.,  C. 
Vulliemin,  BU. 

Millionaires,  American— V.,  L.  de  Norvlns,  RRP,  Decem- 
ber 1. 

Mllner,  Sir  Alfred,  NIM. 

Ministers :    Should  the  Old  Clergyman  Be  Shot  ?  "Ian  Mac- 
laren,"  LHJ. 

Missions:  Euphrates  College,  Harpoot,  J.  L.  Barton.  MisH. 

Missions:    India,  Christian  Village  System  in,  W.  Beatty, 
MisR. 

Missions :  Israel,  Christian  Missions  tx),  W.  T.  Gidney,  MisR. 

Mistletoe:  Its  Legends  and  Its  Lore,  J.  Hudson,  West. 

Monetary  Reform,  Progress  of,  C.  S.  Hamlin.  AMRR. 

Monetary  Relief,  Congress  and,  W.  C.  Cornwell,  Gunt. 

Monterey,  California,  Artist  in,  H.  L.  A.  Culraer,  Over. 

Morals,  Bohemian,  C.  Mauclair,  RRP.  December  1. 

Municipal    Government,   Responsibility  in,  J.  H.  Hyslop. 
Forum. 

"  Munsey*s  Magazine,"  Making  and  Marketing  of,  F.  A. 
Munsey,  Mun. 

Music  and  Songs,  Old-Time  Pant4)mlme,  Gent. 

Music,  Decay  of,  Cesar  Cui  on  the,  Mus. 

Music-Lovers,  How  One  City  Trains,  Mary  L.  Regal,  Mus. 

Music:  Rhythm, Meloily,  and  Harmony.  M.  Kufferath,  Mus- 

Mutuallsm,  Socialism,  and  Progress,  J.  Siegfried,  RPP,  No. 
vember. 

Napoleon,  Folly  of,  D.  Hannay,  Mac. 

"Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,"  Professor  Ward   on,  H. 
Spencer,  Fort. 

Nature:  Is  It  Christian  '  F.  Palmer,  NW. 

Naval    Training   Station  at  San   Francisco,  P.   Andrews. 
Over. 

Negro  in  America,  Position  of  the,  D.  E.  Tobias,  NineC. 

Nelson,  Vice- Admiral   Horatio,  Viscount,  E.  Nelson  and  L. 
G.  C.  Laughton,  USM. 

Nemesis,  or  the  Divine  Envy,  P.  E.  More,  NW. 

Nethersole,  Olga :  Her  Struggles  to  Succeed,  ('os. 

Neufeld,  Charles:  In  the  Khalifa's  Clutches-VI.,  WWM. 

New  England,  Colonial  Life  In,  C.  W.  Tooke,  SelfC. 

New  England,  Rebellion  In,  E.  H.  Baldwin.  NEng. 

New  Mexico,  Spanish- Americans  in,  Mary  V.  Shutt,  SelfC. 

Newspapers,  The.  W.  Reld,  NlneC. 

Newspaper,  American,  Development  of  the,  W.  L.  Hawley. 
APS. 

New  York  In  Fiction— IV.,  A.  B.  Maurice,  Bkman. 

New  York  State,  Party  Government  in  the  Cities  of  D.  F. 
Wilcox,  PSQ. 

New  Zealand  Newest  England,  H.  D.  Lloyd,  Atlant. 

Notre  Dame,  Preachers  of— II.,  Countess  de  Courson,  Ros, 
Novenil>er. 

November,  Balmy,  P.  Robinson,  Contem. 

Opera,  Eighteenth-Century,  Humors  of,  G.  Le  G.  Norgate, 
Temp. 

OiJera  in  Chicago.  Dial,  December  1. 

Opera,  Grand,  Season's  Promise  of,  AMRR. 

Oyster  C^ulture,  Eastern,  In  Oregon,  F.  L.  Washburn,  APS. 

Pan-Islamism  and  the  Islamic  Propaganda,  G.  Depontand 
I.  T.  d'Eckardt.  RPar,  November  In. 

"Paolo  and  Francesca  "  Tragedy  of,  S.  Colvin,  NineC. 

Paris,  J.  B.  Weckerle,  DH,  ileft  2. 

Paris  Exposition,  Foreigners  at  the,  M.  Corday,  RPar,  De- 
cember 1. 

Paris  Expf)sition,  Plans  for  the,  C.  A.  Towne,  Cos. 

Paris,  Historic  Architecture  in,  Mme.  Jeanne  Marion,  Chaut. 

Park,  National,  in  the  Minnesota  Pine  Forests,  H.  B.  Hud- 
son, AMRR. 

Parliamentary  Reform  in   the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, H.  H.  Smith.  Chant. 

Payne,  ,Tohn  Howard,  M.  E.  .\iles,  FrL. 

Penn,  William.  Return  of,  W.  Perrine,  Llpp. 

Pensions,  Old-AK«',  A.  Murray,  BankL. 

Persecutions.  Fragments  of  Two,  J.  Hyde,  Gent. 

*•  Perthsliire."  Search  for  the.  A.  P.  Buller,  Str. 

Philippines,  The-III.,  E.  Plauchot,  BU. 

Philippines,  Congress,  the  President,  and  the,  P.  Belmont, 
NAR. 

Philippines,  Problem  of  the,  N.  P.  Chipman,  Over. 

Philippines:  Through  Filipino  Eyes,  P.  Whitmarsh  Out. 

Photography: 
Burnt-In  Photographs,  P.  C.  Dnchochols,  PhoT. 
Electri«'ity,  F'hofographing,  J.  L.  F.  Vogel,  Pear. 
Electroy:raplis,  E.  Gates,  I'lioT, 
Eugene,  Frank.     Work  of,  C.  ftartmann,  PhoT. 
F^xpr«'ssion  by  Photography,  C.  F.  Jenkins,  PhoT. 
Extracting  and   Enlarging  Sinjrlc    Figures    from   (innii 

Negatives,  T.  N.  Armstrong.  API*. 
Farming  and  Photography.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  PhoT. 
"Gum-Bichromate,"  Few  Words  About,  WPM. 
Imogen,  Notes  on,  F.  H«Misen,  PlioT ;  F.  Hensen,  WPM. 
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._ J  Pnetleal  FormolAft  for,  F.  C.  Lambert, 

APR. 

PhiUdclphla's  Pboto^rmphic  Salon.  F.  J.  Zie^ler,  BP. 
Betoorhfng;  R.  Barrett,  PhoT. 
ThrM^Oilor    Pbocosrapbr«   B«cent   Advances   in,  F.  G. 

Umbert,APB. 
Toaiccof  BUck  Imaces,  A.  D.  Pr©t«l,  WPM. 

Plttorwyn.  E.  F.  Benson,  Nuiei\ 

PUf.  How  to  See  the— UL.  C.  Barnard,  Wem. 

Pbe,  Edgar  Allan,  Grare  of.  Jennie  B.  Diuniale,  PL. 

Poe's  (Edcar  Allan)  Place  in  American  Literature,  H.  W. 
Mable,  Atlant. 

Poetrr :  Xewer  Australian  Verse  Writers,  A.  6.  Stephens, 
RRM,  Ortober. 

Pbets,  Ankerican,  R.  Dario.  EM,  November. 

P&lkrr.Holders,  Constitutional  Rights  of,  OBa«. 

Pblitka.  College  Man  in,  C\  Logsdail,  Arena. 

Popalar  Sympathies,  M.  Nordaa.  Dent. 

Ptofto  Rico,  Status  of,  H.  G.  Curtis.  Forum. 

Porto  Rico,  What  Has  Been  Done  for.  Under  Military  Rule, 
H.  K-  Carroll,  AMRR. 

Pnrton,  William  Camnbell-lV.,  W.  L.  Miller,  GBa«. 

Priest  and  Prophet,  8.  Baring-^>ould,  Contem. 

Pringle,  Thomas.  W.  Hay,  LeisH. 

Prison  Reform,  Principles  of.  Char. 

Propbecies.  Secular,  Cham. 

Pmnpectuses :  Their  Theorj-  and  Their  Practice— 11.,  BankL. 

PQbUc  Spirit  in  the  Nineteenth  Centurj-,  E.  Uenck,  DeuU 

••Ponch,^  Peep  Into-XI.,  J.  H.  Schooling,  Str. 

Beformatoriea,  Juvenile.  Discipline  and  Management  of. 
Char. 

Reform  by  Humane  Touch,  J.  A.  Riis,  Atlant. 

Befnse  and  Garbage  Disposal,  W.  F.  Morse,  San. 

BaUroads:  The  Highways  of  the  People.  H.  H.  Lusk,  XAR. 

Rhodes,  Cecil  J.,  Princess  RadiiwUl,  RRL. 

Ri^ts  of  Man,  French  Declaration  of,  J.  H.  Robinson,  PSQ. 

Robari,  West  Africa,  Mac. 

**  Robertson  of  Br^hton,**  T.  H.  8.  Escott,  Fort, 

Roman  Catholic  Church :  Vatican  at  Work,  R.  Bagot.  NatR. 

Roman  Forum,  Recent  Excavations  in  the,  E.  Pals,  NA, 
Xovember  1. 

Rous,  Charles  Broadway,  G.  Willets,  NatM. 

-Rab4iy4t''of  Omar  Khayy4m,  C.  P.  Murphy,  NatM. 

Raasell,  Irwin :  His  PUce  in  Literary  History,  W.  L.  Weber, 
MRS. 

Rusian  Railway  Policy  in  Asia,  R.  E.  C.  Long,  Fori. 

Ea<«ian  Railway  Systems^TJ,  November. 

Sailing  Alone  Around  the  World— IV.,  J.  Slocum,  Cent, 

SL  recilla.  Legend  of,  Katherine  L.  Smith,  Mus, 

Samoan  Agreement  in  Plain  English,  B.  Thomson,  Black. 

Scene-Pain ters  and  Their  Art,  fT  Dolman,  Cass. 

School  Citv-A  Method  of  Pupil  Self -Government,  A.  Shaw. 
AMRR. 

Secretaries  of  State,  First  Ten,  Sallie  E.  M.  Hardy,  GBag. 

Scffaotini,  the  Poet  of  the  Alps,  A.  J.  Rusconi,  RPL,  No- 
vember. 

SeUms,  Frederick  C,  Sketch  of,  APS. 

Seeing  Things,  Art  of,  J.  Burrougli^,  Cent. 

Shakespeare's  Development  as  Shown  in  His  Songs,  E.  Daw- 
son, PL. 

Shepherd's  Year.  W.  T.  Palmer,  Gent. 

Siberia,  T.  H.  Lange,  DH.  Heft  2. 

Siberia,  Auriferous  Deposits  In,  BTJ,  November. 

Siam^omen  of,  F.  Mury,  RRP,  December  1. 

Silk,  Vegetable,  in  Central  America.  R.  W.  Cater.  Cham. 

Silver,  Recent  Production  of,  E.  S.  Meade,  Annals,  Novem- 

«    ber. 

Smith,  Sir  Harry :  A  Reminiscence  of  the  Boer  War  in  1848, 
G.  J.  H.  Berkeley,  Fort. 

Social  Insurance  and  the  Referendum,  J.  Repond,  BU. 

SocUllsm,  Progress  of.  Since  189a-IV.,  R.  T.  Ely  and  T.  K. 
UrdahL.  Chant. 

Socialistic  Criticism,  Reply  to,  E-  Bernstein,  RSoc,  Novem- 
ber. 

Sodabst  Congress,  D.  Hal6vy,  RPar,  December  1. 

Sociology,  Exact  Methods  in,  F.  H.  Giddings,  APS. 

Soug  of  Solomon,  D.  L.  Sharp.  MRN. 

Hongs,  National,  and  Their  writers,  F.  Wayne,  NatM. 

'Swuth,  Recent  Developments  in  the,  Leonora  B.  Ellis,  Fomm. 

Space  and  Time.  H.  Seal,  West. 

Spain :  How  to  Reform  the  Constitution  of  187«,  A.  Posada, 
EM,  November. 

Spain:  Our  Laws  and  How  to  Improve  Them,  P.  Dorado, 

^    EM^November. 

Spain,  Winter  In-IL,  E.  Muret.  BU. 

.Specters  of  the  German  and  AuMtrinn  Courts,  Cham. 

Sportsman's  Library,  F.  G.  Aflalo,  Fort. 

Sports,  Winter,  in  the  Canton  des  Grisons,  Elizabeth  P.  L. 
Higgin,  Bad. 

St«g©7American-II..  W.  Archer,  PMM. 

Standardizing  in  Engineering  Construction— III.,  B.  Browne, 

Street  Cries,  Boston.  A.  Bates,  NEng. 
Sog&r  Situation  in  the  Tropics.  J.  F.  Crowell,  PSQ. 
^onday-School,  Reforms  in  the,  R.  deW.  Mallary,  Bib. 
Sunday-school  Ritual,  Function  of  a.  Bib. 


Tea-Planting,  R.  Blathwavt,  Cass. 

Telegraphy, AVireless,  J.  Trowbridge,  Mnn. 

Telestxjpe,  Paris  Exposition,  WPMT 

Theater  and  Its  People-  111.,  F.  F\ies,  LHJ. 

Tht^&tre  Franc^ais.  A.  Bemheim.  Nou,  November  15, 

The«>Uv.v :  Educational  Skeptics  of  tbe  Commomwealth,  F. 

Watson.  NW. 
Thoreau,  Henrj-  D.,  Reminiscences  of.  Out. 
Time,  Standard :  How  It  Is  Obtained.  T.  B.  WUaon,  APS. 
"  Tommy  Atkins  **  Up  to  Date,  Cham. 
Topography,  Influence  of.  Upon  the  People,  J^,  I.  Street, 

Transport  Appliances,  Mechanical,  A.  J.  S.  B.  Little,  Eng. 
Transvaal:  see  Great  Britain. 
American  Standpoint,  South  African  War  from  an,  H.  C 

Hillegaa,  Pear. 
Anglo-Saxon  Ethics,  J.  A.  Wells,  Arena. 
British  View  of  the  Transvaal  Question,  J.  C.  HopUiis, 

Forum. 
Briton  and  Boer  in  South  Africa,  A.  Ireland,  Atlant. 
Canadian  Contingent.  N.  Patterson.  Can. 
Cauft*^^  Historical,  of  the  Present  War.  J.  Bryce,  NAR, 
Democracy  and  the  War,  H.  W .  Wilson,  NatR. 
European  Opinion,  Transvaal  War  and,  K.  Blind,  NAR. 
Future  of  the  Transvaal,  W.  H.  Rattigan.  Deut. 
German  Point  of  View,  Transvaal  Question  from  a,  M. 

von  Brandt,  Deut. 
History  of  the  Transvaal  Crisis,  NIM. 
Krtlger,  Oom  Paul :  A  Character  Study,  A.  Sangree.  A  ins. 
Krfiger,  Paul,  and  His  Contemporaries,  R.  F.  R.  Stat  ham, 

Muravieff.  Count.  Indiscretion  of.  Fort. 

Notes  on  the  Transvaal  Question,  J.  P.  Fitxpa trick.  Fort. 

Ne<-essity?  Is  This  War  a.  Black. 

Powers:  Will  They  Intervene  in  the  War?  F.  Charmes, 

NAR. 
Problems  and  Lessons,  South  African,  8.  Low  and  8.  Ship- 

pard,  NineC. 
Regiment*,  Three  Famous  Fighting.  G.  Douglas,  NIM. 
South  Africa  from  an  Engineering  Standpoint,  A.  Wil- 
liams. Jr.,  Eng. 
South  African  Crisis,  J,  E.  Owens,  Areiu^ 
South  African  Question,  A.  Carnegie,  NAR. 
South  African  Reminiscences-Il.,  J,  Robinson,  Com. 
Transports  and  the  Troops,  A,  Shad  well,  NatR. 
Uitlanders,  Leading,  J.  C.  Volgt,  NIM. 
War  in  South  Africa,  Fort :  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 
War  Operations  in  South  Africa,  Black. 
When  Will  the  War  Cea.se?  P.  MacQueen.  Arena. 
Trust  Idea,  Strength  and  Weakness  of  the,  J.  G.  Brooks,  Eng. 
Trust  Problem— Its  Real  Nature,  E.  W.  Be  mis.  Forum. 
Cgan<la.  Unknown,  Adventures  in,  R.  Bright,  WWM. 
Unite<l  States: 
American  Cities,  Trend  in.  J.  W.  Martin,  Contem. 
Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  and  Germany, 

J.  H.  Gore,  Forum. 
Expansion  of  the  American  People— IX.-XII.,  E.  E.  Sparks, 

Cniaut. 
United  States  and  Canada,  L.  E.  Mimson,  Arena. 
Vatican  at  Work,  R.  Bagt»t,  NatR. 
Vaults,  Armor-Plate,  Bank  NY. 
Venezuela,  American  in.  B.  Wilklns,  NatM. 
Victoria,  Empress  of  India,  R.  Ahmad,  Pear. 
Vinland,  Massachusetts,  and  Its  Ruins,  Cornelia  Horsford, 

APS. 
Virginia:  From  Accawmacke  to  Appomattox,  F.  W.  Shep- 

ardson.  Dial,  December  1. 
Wage,  Minimum,  and  the  British  Poor  Law.  J.  T.  Bay  lee. 

West. 
Wagner  in  America,  G.  Kobb«.  AMRR. 
Warfare:  Invisibility  of  the  Soldier,  C.II.  Powell,  Black. 
Warfare:   Terms  Used  In  Modern   Gunnery,  F.  Maurice, 

NineC. 
War,  Philosophy  and  Morals  of,  M.  Nordau,  NAR, 
Wars,  Causes  of,  T.  F.  Manning,  West. 
War  Without  Truce,  W.  B.  Wallace,  USM. 
Washington,  George,  Centennial  of  the  Death  of,  W.  D. 

Mabry,Self(\ 
Washington,(Jeorge:  Final  Days  at  Mount  Vernon,  Leila 

Herbert.  Harp. 
Washington's  (George)  Death  and  the  Doctors,  S.  S.  Cohen. 

Li  pp. 
Washington  Monument,  R.  Bache,  Cos. 
Weimar  and  Goethe.  II.  W.  Mabie.  Out. 
Wellman  Polar  Expedition,  W.  Wellman,  NatGM. 
Wesley,  John,  A.  Birrell,  Sorib. 
West  Indies,  Danish,  J.  Moritzen.  Gunt. 
Wheat. Movement  of,  R.  S.  Buk^r,  MtCl. 
Wheat  Production,  C.  W.  Pet»r!M)n,  Can. 
Whitman's  (Walt)  Meal  DeuKKrucy,  Helena  Bom,  PL. 
Whitney,  Eli.  Sketch  of.  CasM. 
Whittier,  John  Green  leaf.  Correspondence  Between  "Gall 

Hamilton "  and,  LHJ.  ^-       v,  ^      . 

Workers'  Conferences.  H.  Depasse.  Nou.  November  1. 
Workmen's  Assmiations  an<l  Employers'  Associations,  11 
element,  RefS,  Novemlwr  I. 
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Works  Management— III.,  J.  S.  Lewis,  Eng. 
World's  Fair,  What  Remains  of  the,  Ellye  H.  Glover,  Int. 
Woman  as  a  Home-Maker,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  FrL. 
Woman  Question— II.,  Olive  Schreiner,  Cos. 
Woman  Question  in  Italy,  Dora  Meligari,  Contem. 
Women,  Age  Limit  for,  Clara  E.  Collet,  Contem. 
Women,  Hudson  House  of  Refuge  for.  Char. 
Women  in  Hindu  Society,  S.  Abnedananda,  Arena. 
Women :  In  Praise  of  Old  Ladies,  Lucy  M.  Donnelly,Atlant. 


Women,  Remunerative  Out-Door  Occupations  for,  Mary  E. 

Cutler.  Cass. 
Women,  Romantic,  R.  Deberdt,  RRP,  November  15. 
Women  ?  Shall  the  Ballot  be  Given  to,  A.  Bell,  Gunt 
Yachting :  Races  for  the  Cup  in  1809.  A.  J.  Kenealy,  0. 
Yacht  Race,  After  the,  T.  Lipton,  NAR.  ^ 

Yuletlde  Customs,  Elizabeth  T.  Nash,  SelfC.  ^ 

Zangwiirs  Play,  "  The  Children  of  tlie  Ghetto,'*  A.  Cahan, 

Forum. 


Abbreviations  of  Magasine  Titles  used  in  the  Index. 
All  the  articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  Indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 


Ains. 
ACQR. 

AHR. 

AJ8. 

ATJ. 

ALR. 


ANat. 
AngA. 


Alnslee's  Magazine.  N.  Y. 

American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review,  Phlla. 

American  Historical  Review, 
N.Y. 

American    Journal   of    Socl- 
ologv,  Chicago. 

American    Journal    of    The- 
ology, Chicago. 

American    Law   ReWew,   St^ 
Louis. 
AMonM.  American  Monthly  Magazine, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
AMRR.  American  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews,  N.  Y. 

American  Naturalist,  Boston. 

Anglo  -  American    Magazine, 
NTY. 

AngS.      Anglo-Saxon  Review,  N.  Y. 
Annals.  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science, 
Phlla. 

Anthony's  Photographic  Bul- 
letin, N.  Y. 

Appleton's    Popular    Science 
Monthly,  N.  Y. 

Architectural  Record,  N.  Y. 

Arena,  N.  Y. 

Art  Amateur,  N.  Y. 

Art  Interchange,  N.  Y. 

Art  Journal,  London. 

Artist,  London. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 

Badminton,  London. 

Bankers'  Magazine,  London. 


APB. 

APS. 

Arch. 

Arena. 

AA. 

AI. 

AJ. 

Art. 

Atlant. 

Bad. 

BankL. 

BankNYBankers'  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Bib.         " ~"       "    "■ 

BSac. 
BU. 


Biblical  World,  Chicago. 
Blbllotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  O. 
Biblloth^que  Unlverselle,  Lau- 
sanne. 

Black.     Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edin- 
burgh. 

BTJ.        Board  of  Trade  Journal,  Lon- 
don. 

BB.  Book  Buyer,  N.  Y. 

Bkman.  Bookman,  N.  Y. 

BP.  Brush  and  Pencil,  Chicago. 

Can.         Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto. 

Cass.        Cassell's  Magazine,  London. 

CasM.      Cassler's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

C^ath.       Catholic  World,  N.  Y. 

l.'ent.       Century  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Cham      Chambers's     Journal,     Edin- 
burgh. 

Char.       Charities  Review,  N.  Y. 

Chant.     Chautauquan,  Cleveland,  O. 

('Age.      Coming  Age,  Boston. 

Cons.       Conservative  Review,  Wash- 
ington. 

Con  torn.  Contemporary  Review,    Lon- 
don. 

Com,      Comhill,  London. 

Cos.         Cosmopolitan,  N.  Y. 

Crit.        Critic,  N.Y. 


Dem.       Demorest's  Family  Magazine, 
N.Y. 

DH.         Deutscher     Hausschatz,    Re- 
gensburg. 

Deut.       Deutsche  Kevue,  Stuttgart. 

Dial.        Dial,  Chicago. 

Dub.        Dublin  Review,  Dublin. 

Edln.       Edinburgh  Review,  London. 

Ed.  Education,  Boston. 

EdR.        Educational  Review,  N.  Y. 

Eng.        Engineering  Magazine,  N .  Y. 

EM.  Espafia  Moderna,  Madrid. 

Fort.        Fortnightly  Review,  London. 

Forum.   Forum,  N.Y. 

FrL.         Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  N.  Y. 

Gent.       Gentleman's  Magazine,   Lon- 
don. 

GBag.      Green  Bag,  Boston. 

Gunt.       Gun  ton's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Harp.       Harper's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 

Home.     Home  Magazme,  N.  Y. 

Horn.       Homiletic  Review,  N.  Y. 

HumN.  Humanlt6  Nouvelle,  Paris. 

Int.  International,  Chicago. 

IJE.         International       Journal      of 
Ethics,  Phlla. 

IntS.        International  Studio,  London. 

I  A.  Irrigation  Age,  Chicago. 

JAES.     Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies,  Phlla. 
•  of  "  '       ' 


JF. 
JMSL 


Journal  of  Finance,  London. 
Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 

Ice   Institution,   Governor's 

Island,  N.  Y.  H. 
JPEcon.  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 

C-hlcago. 
Kindergarten  Magazine,  Chl- 


Kind. 

KindR. 

LHJ. 

LelsH. 

Li 


r 


Ix>ng. 
LuthQ. 

McCl. 
Mac. 

!    MA.- 
I    MKN. 

MRNY. 
I    MisH. 
I    MlsR. 

Mon. 
I    MunA. 

Mun. 

Mus. 

NatGM. 

NatM. 
NatR. 
NC. 
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SENATOR   JOHN    T.    MORGAN,    OF    ALABAMA. 
(ChairmAn  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals.) 


On  January  18  Senator  Morgan  submitt«ti  a  written  report  supporting  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  now  pend* 
ing  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  The  non-partisan  character  of  tlie  measure  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
remarkably  strong  and  able  report  was  unanimously  presented  on  behalf  of  a  committee  composed  of  the 
following  Senators:  John  T.  Morgan  (Democrat),  of  Alabama;  William  A.  Harris  (Populist),  of  Kansas; 
George  Turner  (Democrat),  of  Washington ;  Charles  A.  Culberson  (Democrat),  of  Texas;  Joseph  R.  Haw- 
ley  (Republican),  of  Connecticut;  William  J.  Sewell  (Republican),  of  New  Jersey;  Thomas  C.  Platt 
(Republican),  of  New  York  ;  George  W.  McIJride  (Republican),  of  Oregon  ;  Marcus  A.  Hanna  (Republican), 
of  Ohio. 

The  sentiment  of  the  report  is  shown  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

**  We  have  reached  a  point  in  the  discussion  of  a  ship  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  where  the  neces- 
sity for  the  canal  and  its  advantages  to  our  country  is  no  longer  debated  in  Congress  or  among  the  people.  As 
a  connection  and  prolongation  of  our  commercial  coast  line  from  Alaska  to  Maine,  and  as  a  door  of  access  to 
our  possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  along  its  shores,  and  as  a  highway  for  our  warships  and  merchantmen 
and  a  stronger  bond  of  union  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  States,  such  a  ship  canal  is  now  a  national 
necessity." 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Muurance  One  of  the  great  events  of  the  past 
.,^^'^^^„  month  has   been   the   announcement 

in  China,  from  Washington  that  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  succeeded  in  its  plan  of 
attempting  to  secure  pledges  from  those  na- 
tions that  have  been  obtaining  control  of  portions 
of  the  coast  of  China.  We  may  expect  in  future 
to  enjoy  the  same  advantages  of  trade  that  have 
belonged  to  us  by  virtue  of  our  treaties  with  the 
Chinese  Government.  England,  of  course,  was 
ready  to  give  us  the  most  explicit  promises,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  interests  and  those  of 
the  English  happen  to  be  identical  as  respects 
access  to  Chinese  trade.  Germany,  which  has 
an  understanding  with  England  that  apparently 
extends  to  questions  relating  to  Asiatic  and  Pa- 
cific as  well  as  African  questions,  was  willing  to 
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accede  to  Secretary  Hay's  request,  provided  other 
nations  similarly  interrogated  should  give  their 
consent.  Japan,  naturally,  was  as  ready  as 
England.  France  gave  assurances  that  were 
reported  to  be  satisfactory.  Russia  professed 
eagerness  for  American  trade  in  north  China 
and  Siberia.  The  Italian  Government  had  no 
reason  for  taking  an  exceptional  position.  And 
thus  all  the  powers  concerned  were  reported  as 
having  given  our  Government  the  answer  desired. 
It  remained  to  have  these  assurances  put  into 
documentary  form,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
future  misunderstanding  as  to  their  scope.  The 
importance  of  all  this  in  its  relation  to  the  future  of 
our  commerce  was  shown  in  our  pages  last  month 
in  an  important  article  by  the  lion.  John  Barrett. 
Meanwhile,  our  Chinese  trade  grows  apace. 

Questions  having  to  do  with  our 
^  freaJury!^  trade  and  tariff  policies  may  be  a 
good  deal  affected  in  the  near  future 
by  the  Treasury  conditions  described  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  in  an  article  by  an 
able  and  exceptionally  well-informed  financial 
writer,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce.  The  remarkably  prosper- 
ous business  conditions  of  the  year  1899  had 
their  effect  upon  public  as  well  as  private  in- 
comes. Increased  importations  meant  larger 
collections  at  the  custom-houses,  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  prosperity  caused  increased  use  of 
those  articles  of  consumption  that  pay  internal 
revenue  taxes.  The  statistics  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Conant's  article,  and  it  suffices  to  remark 
here  that  the  Treasury  receipts  have  exceeded 
expectations,  and  there  is  accumulating  a  large 
surplus.  This  can  be  dealt  with  in  several  ways. 
It  can  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  Government — as  already  it 
has  been  to  a  moderate  extent — by  the  purchase 
at  a  considerable  premium  of  bonds  not  yet  due. 
It  may  be  expended  in  part  for  public  improve- 
ments, in  part  for  increased  pensions,  and  in  part 
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for  such  measures  as  the  pending  proposal  to  re- 
vive and  develop  the  American  merchant  marine 
by  a  system  of  subsidies.  If  a  part  of  it  were 
used  as  an  initial  investment  in  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  Nicaragua  Canal  as  a  direct  govern- 
ment measure,  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  party,  would  be 
well  pleased.  And  the  ingenious  attempts  to  de- 
lay the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  by 
diverting  attention  to  the  Panama  project  do  net 
now  seem  to  have  succeeded  well  enough  to  make 
it  likely  that  this  favorite  American  project  will 
be  delayed  much  longer. 


The 


For  half  a  century  there  has  not  been 
Nica'raaua  SO  favorable  a  moment  for  our  taking 
Canal.  ^^^  -^^  ^  decisive  way  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.  Our  finances  justify  it,  our  commerce 
clamors  for  it,  and  the  international  questions 
affecting,  our  undisputed  control  of  the  project 
could  now  be  disposed  of  in  a  prompt  way  and  on 
honorable  and  satisfactory  terms.  If  territorial 
expansion  is  to  be  justified  upon  commercial 
grounds,  then  ex[)ansion  ought  not  to  l)e  acci- 
dental and  haphazard,  but  ought  to  be  deliberate 
and  statesmanlike,  with  well- considered  reasons 
and  plans.  We  have  increased  our  territory  and 
interests  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific  of  late, 
and  we  have  put  ourselves  in  a  position  which 
demands  for  the  sake  of  practical  as  well  as  theo- 
retical symmetry  the  out-and-out  acquisition  by 
the  United  States  of  either  the  whole  or  a  part 


mm 


of  Nicaragua,  and  the  construction  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  upon 
soil  belonging  as  fully  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  that  of  Florida.  Here  is  a  project 
worthy  of  the  ambitions  of  American  statesmen. 
The  reopening  of  the  Panama  question  and  the 
endeavor  to  stimulate  American  interest  in 
Panama  are  simply  part  of  the  programme  of 
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If  CongreB8  will  but  provide  him  with  that  spade  dirt 
fly  to  iM)me  purpose  in  Central  America. 
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opposition  to  any  canal  whatsoever.  If  the 
United  States  should  be  led  by  these  influences 
to  the  point  of  a  decision  in  favor  of  Panama, 
forthwith  we  should  see  very  much  the  same 
combination  of  interests  suddenly  swing  around 
to  an  agitation  in  favor  of  Nicaragua — all  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  two  or  three  more  years. 
These  interests  would  for  the  most  part  keep 
themselves  concealed,  as  in  years  past  and  gone. 
If  there  has  never  been  so  favorable  a  time  in 
the  past  for  decisive  action  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  is  likely  never  to  come  again  in 
the  future  an  opportunity  equally  advantageous. 
The  plans  of  American  naval  increase  have  been 
under  discussion  during  the  past  month,  and 
the  swift  and  powerful  vessels  that  are  to  be 
built,  according  to  the  latest  decisions  of  the 
authorities  at  Washington,  will  add  greatly  to 
the  strength  and  prestige  of  the  United  States  at 
sea.  But  the  acquisition  ,of  Nicaragua  and  the 
construction  of  a  canal  by  our  Government 
would  be  worth  more  as  a  naval  measure  than 
two  or  three  times  the  cost  of  the  canal  expended 
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upon  battleships  and  cruisers.  The  proposed 
shipping  subsidy  that  Senator  Hanna,  Senator 
Frye,  and  others  are  advocating  with  so  much 
confidence  and  determination  might  indeed  have 
a  great  effect  in  the  development  of  our  com- 
merce and  our  shipbuilding  industry.  But  as  a 
strictly  commercial  measure,  an  equal  amount  of 
money  spent  in  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  would  be  worth  to  us  ten  dollara  for  every 
dollar  spent  in  steamship  subsidies. 

j^^  Fortunately  the  House  Committee  on 

Cmmittee'9  Commerce,  of  which  the  Hon.  Wil- 
Rtport.  jjj^^  p  Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  is  chair- 
man, has  decided  not  to  wait  for  the  report  of  the 
canal  commission,  which  was  instructed  last  year 
to  go  into  the  Panama  question,  but  has  brought 
in  a  report  favoring  the  prompt  attempt,  by  the 
President  to  secure  a  suitable  concession  of  land 
from  Nicaragua,  together  with  a  strip  desired 
from  Costa  Rica,  with  a  view  to  the  direct  con- 
struction by  the  United  States  of  the  desired 
canal.  This  report  is  perfectly  sound  in  principle, 
and  it  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  Congress  and 
the  country.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  is  not  a  par- 
tisan proposition,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 


that  patriotic  men  of  all  parties  may  perceive  how 
many  circumstances  now  converge  to  make  the 
present  the  time  to  strike  vigorously  for  this  mag- 
nificent project.  It  is  true  we  shall  not  he  able 
now  to  build  the  interoceanic  waterway  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  let  us  at  least  settle  the  pre- 
liminaries. It  is  a  project  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  country.  It  will  be  hard  to  say  whether 
our  Atlantic  seaboard,  our  Pacific  seaboard,  our 
coast  line  washed  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the 
Mississippi  Valley  has  most  reason  to  be  eager  for 
the  creation  of  an  interoceanic  ship  canal.  Its 
commercial  benefits  would  be  felt  by  all  these 
parts  of  the  country  in  a  marked  degree.  If  cut 
through  a  strip  of  our  own  territory  its  useful- 
ness would  be  greatly  enhanced,  because  we  should 
be  as  free  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace  from 
any  embarrassment  as  to  its  use  for  naval  pur- 
poses. As  this  Review  has  declared  for  years, 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  ought  to  be  simply  a  part  of 
the  navigable  waterways  of  the  United  States, 
like  the  estuary  of  the  Hudson  River  or  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  If  the  French  company  should 
desire  to  proceed  gradually  with  the  Panama 
Canal  and  bring  that  work  to  a  conclusion,  it  need 
not  interfere  with  our  construction  of  a  canal  on 
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territory  controlled  by  us.  In  no  case  would  the 
French  be  willing  to  have  the  political  control  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  begun  by  them,  pass  to  the 
United  States.  On  that  point  the  French  press 
has  of  late  been  emphatic.  The  action  of  the 
House  committee  was  promptly  concurred  in 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  which 
agreed  unanimously  to  report  a  bill  differing 
only  in  a  few  phrases  from  that  reported  by  Mr. 
Hepburn  in  the  House — the  differences  being  of 
a  sort  that  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  character 
of  the  measure.  The  unanimity  of  the  commit- 
tees of  both  houses  would  seem  to  foreshadow 
quite  clearly  the  prompt  action  of  Congress. 

Tliere  will  be  a  strong  effort  made  to 
and  secure  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  beer 
Public  Policy,  j^  jjQ^  collected  under  the  war  rev- 
enue measure,  on  the  ground  that  the  income  of 
the  Government  is  excessive  and  taxation  should 
be  reduced  ;  but  this  tax  on  beer,  if  continued, 
would  of  itself  suflBce  in  the  coui*se  of  a  few  years 
to  pay  all  the  cost  of  building  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  besides  such  amounts  as  might  be  deemed 
proper  to  allow  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  for 
the  necessary  strips  of  territory.  Ex -Senator 
Edmunds,  as  the  employed  representative  of  the 
interests  that  are  urging  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  to  subsidize  American  steamship 
lines,  made  a  very  strong  presentation  of  that 
subject  some  days  ago  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  of  which  Mr.  Frye  is  chair- 
man, and  there  has  been  activity  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  in  the  study  aftd  discussion  of  this 
subject.  The  friends  of  the  measure  well  real- 
ize that  this  is  the  session  in  which  their  project 
will  have  its  best  opportunity.  It  bids  fair, 
however,  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  party  meas- 
ure, the  Democrats  in  general  being  agreed  to 
oppose  subsidies  on  principle.  The  subject 
should  be  dealt  with  in  a  thoroughly  practical 
spirit,  however,  and  the  bill  should  neither  be 
supported  nor  opposed  on  mere  theoretical  or 
doctrinaire  grounds. 

The  Clayton-  The  Clay  ton -Bulwer  treaty  had  im- 
^"'tiVatB^^^  mediate    reference    to    the    circum- 

Abrogated,  stances  surrounding  the  canal  that  it 
was  proposed  to  construct  in  Nicaragua  almost 
half  a  century  ago.  It  has  not  the  slightest  ap- 
plicability to  conditions  existing  to-day.  The 
American  Government  has  repeatedly  declared 
that  it  regarded  this  treaty  as  obsolete  and  a 
dead  letter.  Yet  whenever  we  have  seemed  to 
be  seriously  approaching  the  business  of  con- 
structing the  Nicaragua  Canal,  England  has 
made  reference  to  the  Clayton -Bulwer  treaty  as 
something    that   binds   us    in    honor    ^nd    good 


faith,  both  now  and  through  all  the  centuries  to 
come,  to  give  England  an  equal  share  with  us  in 
the  political  control  of  that  undertaking.  The 
reassertion  by  the  English  of  the  Clayton -Bulwer 
treaty,  as  if  it  were  a  living  fact,  has  been  ex- 
cessively irritating  to  this  country,  and  justly  so. 
If  England  has  any  use  whatever  for  the  friend- 
ship of  the  United  States  in  times  of  emer- 
gency, she  will  very  readily  agree  quietly  to  a 
formal  abrogation  of  all  claims  under  that  obso- 
lete instrument.  Otherwise  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  once  more,  and  in  an  em- 
phatic manner,  to  denounce  the  treaty  and  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  assume  full  control  of 
the  projected  canal. 

-   -.     ^      However  much  or  little  prestiee  his- 
nity  for     tory  may  eventually  bestow  upon   the 

Stateemen.  McKinley  administration  for  island 
acquisitions  and  the  protection  and  development 
of  commercial  opportunities,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  distinction  that  will  be  accorded  to 
the  American  statesmanship  that  in  the  closing 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  secure  for  the 
United  States  (1)  the  cession  of  an  interoceanic 
strip  of  land  in  Central  America,  (2)  the  friendly 
abrogation  by  England  of  all  claims  and  preten- 
sions under  the  Clayton- Bulwer  treaty,  and  (3) 
the  completion  of  all  diplomatic  and  legislative 
preliminaries  to  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.  In  the  precise  policy  now  determined 
upon  by  the  committees  of  the  two  branches  of 
Congress,  the  Democrats  have  been  as  prominent 
and  active  as  the  Republicans.  From  the  party 
standpoint  the  best  thing  the  Democrats  can  now 
do  is  to  join  heartily  with  the  Republicans  in 
keeping  the  interoceanic  canal  project  on  a 
national  and  non -political  plane,  and  insisting 
upon  having  it  pushed  forward  without  delay. 
To  those  who  are  dubious  about  expansion  and 
annexation,  and  who  have  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  perhaps  we  have  been  going  at  so  fast  a  pace 
that  we  ought  now  to  hesitate  before  taking  up 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  project,  we  would  like  to 
say  a  word  or  two. 

Perhaps  we  were  rash  in  buying  the 
Necessary  wagon,  and  perhaps  we  ought  not  to 
^''**  have  bought  the  horse  ;  but  having 
made  those  investments  for  better  or  for  worse, 
let  us  not  now  hesitate  about  buying  a  set  of 
harness.  The  way  to  justify  expansion  is  to 
make  the  most  effective  possible  use  of  what  we 
have  acquired,  pur  altered  position  in  both 
oceans,  coupled  with  the  enormous  recent  increase 
of  our  foreign  trade,  must  require  a  larger  and 
more  expensive  navy  henceforth  than  we  have 
maintained   in   the  past.      A  canal  on  our  own 
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making  it  poasible  for  us  to  use  the  Gulf  of 

dco  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  as   great  naval 

ers  from  which  our  ships  can  have  a  quick 

safe  passage  to  the  Pacific,  will  almost  dou- 

the  efficiency  for   defensive  purposes  of  a 

m  number  of  war  vessels,  and  will  accord- 

ly  save  us  enough  on  our  yearly  naval  bills  to 

3t  all  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges  on  the 

t  of   the   canal.     Viewed  from  the  material 

tandpoint  and  tested  as  a  business  proposition, 

be  Nicaragua  Canal  is  as  necessary  to  the  com- 

•letion  of  our  new  territorial,  commercial,  and 

rategical   policies  as  the  harness  is  necessary  to 

6  utilization  of  tlie  horse  and  wagon.      The 

direct  opposition  that  has  made  itself  felt  so 

)werfully  at  Washington  comes,  of  course,  in 

e  largest  part  from  transcontinental    railroad 

cerests.     This   is   natural   enough,    and   it    is 

erely  well  that  the  public  should  know  it.     We 

ave  good  reasons  for  going  ahead,  and  in  the 

ad  these  transcontinental  railroads   themselves 

ill  be  the  richer  for  all  the  business  develop. 

uents  that  may  follow  from  the  construction  of 

the  interoceanic  canal. 

The  im  r  ved  '^^^  Nicaragua  undertaking  is  not  the 
9t.  Lawrence  Only  ship  canal  that  has  been  under 
^^*^'  close  discussion  of  late.  The  Ger- 
man Emperor  and  Government  continue  to  bring 
all  possible  pressure  to  bear  upon  public  opinion 
and  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  to 
secure  adoption  of  the  plan  to  connect  the  Elbe 
with  the  Rhine  by  a  deep  canal.  It  is  argued 
that  this  undertaking  would  have  a  good  deal  of 
commercial  importance  and  that  it  would  be 
eminently  valuable  for  purposes  of  defense. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  recent  achievement 
in  the  way  of  ship-canal  construction  is  the  com- 
pletion by  the  Canadians  of  improvements  that 
now  give  a  continuous  passage  from  the  great 
lakes  to  deep  water  at  Montreal  for  vessels  draw- 
ing fourteen  feet.  The  immediate  consequence 
is  that  capitalists  from  the  United  States  have 
secured  large  wharf  and  dock  privileges  at  Mon- 
treal on  the  pledge  of  immediately  building  huge 
grain  elevators  and  bringing  to  that  port  3.5,000,  - 
000  bushels  a  year  of  the  export  wheat  of  the 
Northwest  as  a  guaranteed  minimum.  The 
United  States  Government  had  spent  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  deepening  channels  and  improving 
passages  connecting  our  chain  of  great  lakes,  and 
it  simply  remained  for  the  Canadians  to  improve 
their  canal  system  in  the  Niagara  region  and 
around  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  for  a  good -sized 
freight  steamer  or  lake  barge  to  meet  ocean 
steamers  at  Montreal.  They  have  shown  com 
mendable  enterprise  and  deserve  an  ample  reward. 


Canadian     '^^^^^     new     condition     has    wholly 

ihe7^eCanai   ^^^^^^^  ^^®   nature  of  the  discus- 

and  Miaeiaaippt  sion  of  the  future  of  the  canals  of 

Improvement.   ^^^  g^^^^  ^f  ^^^  york.     Railroads 

cannot  possibly  compete  with  waterways  in  the 
transportation  of  grain,  provided  the  waterways 
have  a  capacity  to  permit  the  movement  of  traf- 
fic in  a  modern  way  on  a  large  scale.  It  will 
cost  the  State  of  New  York  a  great  sum  of 
money,  perhaps  from  $50,000,000  to  $75,000,- 


UON.  ItlCHAllD  BARTHOLDT,  OF  MISSOURI. 

(Chairman  of  House  Committee  on  Improvements  of  the 
Mississippi  River.) 

000,  to  modernize  the  Erie  Cana/,  but  the  re- 
sults would  probably  justify  this  large  expendi- 
ture. Perhaps  the  chief  beneficiaries,  however, 
would  l3e  the  Western  farmers,  whose  surplus 
product  could  be  transported  to  market  at  an  ap- 
preciabfe  reduction  of  transportation  charges. 
The  Mississippi  Valley  is  also  discussing  the  new 
Canadian  grain  route,  and  is  finding  fresh  argu- 
ments for  the  comprehensive  improvement  of 
Mississippi  River  navigation.  The  success  of 
the  Nicaragua  project  will  give  a  great  impetus 
to  Mississippi  River  trade,  and  vast  quantities  of 
cotton,  wheat,  and  other  staples  will  seek  Orient- 
al markets  via  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  inter- 
oceanic canal.  The  committee  on  Mississippi 
River  improvement  appointed  by  Speaker  Hen- 
derson is  regarded  as  unusually  capable  and  in- 
fluential, and  It  is  believed  that  the  subject  is  to 
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have  a  large  and  far-reaching  treatment.  There 
is  revived  interest  in  the  project  of  making  the 
new  Chicago  drainage  canal  or  some  other  water 
link  serve  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  immense  traf- 
fic of  the  great  lakes  by  way  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
1825  New  York  connected  Lake  Erie  with  the 
Atlantic  by  opening  a  canal  the  benefits  of  which 
have  proved  as  great  as  its  projectors  then  proph- 
esied. It  must  now  be  recorded  that  in  Jan- 
uary, 1900,  the  sluice-gates  were  opened  to  ad- 
mit the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  through  the 
new  drainage  canal  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
Chicago  canal  was  well  described  in  this  Review 
last  month  by  Professor  Jordan.  In  due  time 
it  will  become  a  great  highway  of  commerce. 


Russia's 

Canal 
Projects. 


The  discussion  in  the  LTnited  States 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  of  the  pro- 
prosal  of  the  New  York  State  Canal 
Commission  to  make  a  radical  enlargement  of  the 
Erie  Canal  to  enable  the  Hudson  to  compete 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  grain- carrying 
trade,  comes  at  a  time  when  an  imperial  com- 
mission in  Russia  has  reported  in  favor  of  great 
improvements  in  the  system  of  canals  of  northern 
Russia  which  connect  the  Baltic  with  a  chain  of 
interior  lakes.  About  three  years  ago  some 
12,000,000  rubles  were  expended  in  the  im- 
provement of  these  canals,  with  just  about  the 
same  results  as  were  obtained  by  the  recent  ex. 
penditure  of  J9, 000, 000  on  the  canals  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  new  commission  re- 
ports that  the  improvements  that  were  made  on 
parts  of  that  Russian  system  can  be  of  little  use 
until  the  worst  parts  are  made  equal  to  the  best. 


Arctic 


Photo  by  Prince. 


OEN.  rRANCIS  V.  GRKENK. 


MAP  TO  SHOW  RBOION  OF  RUSSIAN  CANAL  PROJECT. 


(Chairman  of  Governor  Roosevelt's  advisory  commission, 
whicli  has  reported  on  the  New  York  State  canals.) 

The  principal  commercial  advantage  of  these 
canals  is  the  cheapening  of  grain  rates  from  a 
large  area  of  Russian  country  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  the  seaboard.  It  is  now  further  proposed, 
however,  to  take  up  in  a  serious  way  the  often- 
discussed  question  of  connecting  the  Baltic  with 
the  White  Sea  by  turning  the  existing  inter- lake 
canals  into  deep  ship  channels.  The  Arctic 
Ocean  and  its  vast  inlet,  the  White  Sea,  are  as- 
suming a  constantly  increasing  importance  as 
Russian  maritime  interests  develop.  It  needs 
only  a  cursory  study  of  the  map  of  Russia  to  see 
how  important  such  a  ship  canal  might  be.  It  is 
believed  that  it  would  double  the  efficiency  of  the 
Russian  navy,  just  as  the  Nicaragua  Canal  would 
affect  the  American  navy.  Russia  has  a  new  naval 
station  on  the  Lapland  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Rapid  Transit  '^'^^    ®*®®  ^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^   ^*^«®    P^^^^^ 

at  Last  for  enterprise  may  be  taken  in  hand 
Mew  York.  ^^^^^  many  years  of  discussion  and 
wiseacre  opposition  has  just  now  been  illustrated 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  great  project  of 
underground  rapid  transit  is  now  an  assured 
thing.  A  few  months  ago  the  prospect  seemed 
very  dark.  It  is  true  that  the  rapid  transit 
commissioners,  a  very  able  and  upright  body  of 
men,  with  the  invaluable  aid  of  a  distinguished 
engineer,  Mr.  Parsons,  had  a  good  while  ago 
decided  on  the  route  and  the  plans  ;  but  the  way 
seemed  blocked  by  a  series  of  semi -political  and 
semi -legal  diflficulties,  the  overcoming  of  which 


it  T.j«r'  


:q-    1*-     Jiia^^ 


Mm.    BimD  ft.  CXM^K. 


the  onlv  bidders,  and  the  awanl  vras  jrivoi^  tv> 
Mr.  John  B.  McDonald.  Hi-  bid  wa.^  ^;^:>.000.  • 
OOO.  The  theory  of  this  contract  is  that  tlio  1^^«d 
i«  to  be  the  property  of  the  city,  loaj»od  for  lifly 
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branch  will  probably  be  built  from  the  City 
Hall  Park  eastward  under  the  river  to  Brook- 
lyn, paralleling  in  a  general  way  the  exist- 
ing Brooklyn  bridge,  whose  great  facilities  are 
severely  overtaxed.  These  branches  will  proba- 
bly be  constructed  in  the  near  future,  while  Mr. 
McDonald  promises  to  have  the  main  under- 
ground system  which  is  covered  by  the  present 
contract  completed  within  three  years.  Even- 
tually, of  course,  the  underground  system  will  be 
extended  to  Jersey  City  in  one  direction  and  to 
Staten  Island  in  another. 


Underground 

Transit 
Elsewhere. 


Underground  transit,  though  a  com- 
parative novelty  in  this  country,  is 
destined  to  a  have  a  very  rapid  exten- 
sion both  in  metropolitan  cities  and  also  under 
straits  and  water-courses  where  bridges  are  not 
practicable.  Thus  the  proposed  tunnel  railroad  to 
connect  England  with  the  continent  would  have 
materialized  years  ago  but  for  the  political  and 
strategical  objections  on  the  part  of  the  English. 
Meanwhile  a  tunnel  road  to  connect  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  much  talked  of.  The  French,  who,  by 
the  way,  are  building  an  underground  transit 
system  in  Paris,  are  now  talking  seriously  of  an 
underground  railroad  to  connect  the  Continent 
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MAP  TO  SHOW  ROUTE  OF  PROPOSED  RAILROAD  TUNMKL  UNDER  STRAITS  OF 
GIBRALTAR. 


MAP  TO  SHOW  THE  THREE  RIVAL  ROUTES  PROPOSED  FOR 
THE  BRITISH-IRISH  TUNVEI«. 

with  northern  Africa  by  way  of  Gibraltar  ;  and 
they  have  in  mind  both  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  such  a  line  and  also  a  certain  notion  that 
this  somehow  would  weaken 
the  strategical  significance  of 
England's  control  of  the  for- 
tified rock  of  Gibraltar.  A 
French  map  which  we  repro- 
duce herewith  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  route  of  this  pro- 
posed underground  connection 
between  Europe  and  Africa. 
The  future  American  traveler 
may  go  by  rail  from  Queens- 
town,  Ireland,  to  the  remotest 
extremes  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  if  projects  now  pro- 
posed by  engineers  and  capi- 
talists are  carried  ouU  We 
alluded  last  month  to  the  re- 
markable success  of  the  sub- 
way system  of  Boston,  which 
has  taken  the  street  cars  off 
of  some  of  tlie  most  crowded 
streets  at  the  center  of  that 
cily.  It  sliould  be  noted  that 
Mr.  McDonald,  who  has  se- 
cured the  contract  for  the  New 
York  underground  system, 
built  the  railroad  tunnel  at 
Baltimore  which  has  proved  so 
convenient  and  successful.  He 
has  also  carried  out  many  other 
large  projects  of  construction. 
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_  The  present  session  of  Congress  bids 

Ctfrrvncf  fair  to  have  made  an  exceptional  rec- 
Utamr:  ^^^  ^pj^^  Senate  has  agreed  to  reach 
a  vote  on  the  gold  standard  and  currency  meas- 
ure on  the  the  15th  day  of  the  present  month. 
This  makes  it  morally  certain  that  the  measure 
will  become  a  law.  Its  precise  details  will  have 
to  be  worked  out  in  conference  committee,  but  it 
is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  any  difificulty 
about  reaching  an  agreement.  Whatever  one's 
opinion  may  be  on  the  money  question,  the  great 
importance  of  this  measure  will  be  recognized  on 
all  hands.  The  Senate  bill,  however,  it  should 
be  remarked,  makes  a  provision  for  the  future  of 
the- national  banking  system  that  the  House  may 
prefer  to  deal  with  as  a  separate  question.  This 
provision  involves  a  refunding  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  national  debt  on  a  scale  of  great  mag- 
nitude. The  plan  calls  for  the  issue  of  $850, 000,  - 
000  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
cent. ,  the  issue  to  be  floated  for  the  purpose  of 
retiring  outstanding  bonds  which  draw  a  higher 
rate,  and  also  and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  provid- 
ing the  national  banks  of  the  country  with  the 
opportunity  to  secure  their  circulation  for  a  long 
period  to  come.  If  the  national  banking  system 
is  to  be  maintained,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
banks  will  within  a  few  years  have  to  renew  their 
charters.  The  present  plan  of  a  national  bank 
currency  secured  by  the  deposit  of  government 
bonds  requires  for  its  successful  continuance  long- 
time government  securities  bearing  a  low  enough 
rate  of  interest  so  that  they  will  not  command 
high  premiums  in  the  market.  With  a  flush 
Treasury  and  a  prosperous  business  situation,  it 
would  probably  be  quite  feasible  to  refund  the 
debt  if  that  is  the  wise  thing  to  attempt. 

^^  .  In  former  periods  of  business  pros- 
M^ /?a//roai/- perity  we  have  in  this  country  ab- 

Building,  gorbed  enormous  quantities  of  our 
own  capital,  as  well  as  capital  borrowed  in  Europe, 
in  the  construction  of  railroads  in  undeveloped 
regions  which  were  not  destined  to  be  profitable 
until  after  many  years  of  tribulation.  They  have 
been  bankrupted  a  time  or  two,  and  finally  reor- 
ganized to  meet  the  gradually  developed  business 
of  the  territory  whose  needs  they  had  anticipated. 
A  boom  period  that  employs  its  resources  in  such 
fashion  must  inevitably  be  followed  by  a  period 
of  depression  and  inactivity.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  present  period  of  revived  business  life 
is  not  characterized  chiefly  by  projects  of  that 
#  kind.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  during  the 
past  year  a  great  sum  of  money  spent  upon  rail- 
road work  in  the  United  States,  but  most  of  this 
has  been  taken  in  a  perfectly  sound  way  from 
lurtoal  earnings,  in  order  to  renew  worn-out  tracks 


and  otherwise  to  improve  the  condition  and  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  railroads  that  were  paying 
well  enough  to  justify  such  improvements.  In- 
stead of  increasing  the  dividend  rate  in  a  period 
of  enlarged  earnings,  it  has  been  the  general 
plan  of  the  best  roads  to  seize  the  occasion  of  a 
flush  treasury  and  a  large  present  and  prospective 
traffic  to  make  the  road  and  its  equipment  as 
good  as  possible.  This  policy  is  not  the  kind 
that  promises  to  be  followed  by  sharp  reactions. 
It  is  also  true,  however,  that  the  past  year  has 
been  one  of  increased  activity  in  the  building  of 
new  railroad  mileage,  and  the  Railway  Age  finds 
that  during  the  twelve  months  of  1899  no  less 
than  4,500  miles  of  track  have  been  laid  in  the 
United  States. 

^^^       In   the   previous   year   about    3,000 
Comparatiot  miles  of  new  railroads  were   built, 

Figure$.       y^)^\\Q   \^    j^q   q^q    qI    i)^q    fQu^    years 

preceding  1898  did  the  amount  reach  2,000 
miles.  The  new  mileage  of  1899  is  distrib- 
uted among  312  different  railroad  lines  in  44 
States  and  Territories,  and  it  represents  al- 
most wholly  the  carefully  planned  extensions  of 
prosperous  railroad  systems  in  regions  where 
business  fully  justifies  the  new  work.  The  lar- 
gest amount  of  building  for  any  one  State  was 
done  by  fifteen  different  lines  in  Iowa,  the  ag- 
gregate being  almost  600  miles.  Very  little 
railroad -building  had  been  done  in  Iowa  for  about 
ten  years.  There  is  no  safer  or  better  State  in 
the  Union,  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  every 
mile  of  this  new  construction  is  justified  by  ex- 
isting business  demands.  The  present  year  will 
also  see  several  thousand  miles  of  new  railroad 
lines  laid  in  this  country  ;  but,  as  in  1899,  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  three-quarters  of  this  work 
will  be  done  by  old  companies  in  the  legitimate 
extension  of  their  systems,  and  that  compara- 
tively little  of  it  will  be  done  speculatively  or 
upon  unsound  economic  principles.  These  facts 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  outlook  for 
the  continued  activity  of  the  iron  and  steel  busi. 
ness.  For  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  unprece- 
dented demand  for  iron  and  steel  in  this  country 
has  been  the  foremost  factor  in  the  recent  revival 
of  our  business  prosperity — this,  however,  rest- 
ing upon  the  underlying  factor  of  agricultural 
prosperity.  Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  activity  of  our  iron  and 
steel  industries  has  been  due  to  the  great  foreign 
demand,  in  the  supply  of  which  our  facilities 
enable  us  to  take  part  with  great  advantage. 
Not  only  are  the  great  steel  companies  enlarg- 
ing their  plants  and  perfecting  their  methods,  but 
great  numbers  of  small  mills  and  furnaces  that  had 
boen  idle  for  years  are  now  in  profitable  operation. 
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York  City  clearings  gained  44.8  per  cent.  Thus 
in  1899  the  New  Y'ork  City  clearings  were 
$60,761,791,000,  while  in  1898  they  had  been 
$41,978,782,000.  The  six  principal  Canadian 
cities  showed  a  gain  in  their  bank  clearings  of 
only  10.7  per  cent.,  and  the  relative  intensity  of 
business  life  in  the  United  States  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  the  single  town  of  Pittsburg  last 
year  had  bank  clearings  of  a  larger  aggregate 
amount  than  the  sum  total  of  the  six  Canadian 
cities  whose  clearings  were  listed  by  the  financial 
papers.  Pittsburg' s  gain  of  56.7  per  cent,  last 
year  over  the  preceding  year  is  of  course  in  its 
way  a  register  of  the  enormous  activity  in  the  iron 
and  steel  business  and  the  high  prices  that  have 
prevailed.  The  larger  i-ate  of  increase,  as  a  rule, 
has  been  in  the  strong  banking  and  financial 
centers  rather  than  throughout  the  country  at 
large,  which  was  to  have  been  expected  in  con- 
sequence of  the  so-called  trust  movement,  with 
its  influence  upon  financial  concentration.  The 
position  of  New  York  City  as  a  money  center 
bids  fair  by  the  end  of  the  present  year  to  have 
undergone  a  change  tliat  must  arouse  the  atten- 
tion of  tlie  whole  world.  European  bankers  and 
capitalists  will  henceforth  have  a  far  less  im- 
portant part  to  play  in  large  financial  and  busi- 
ness  operations  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
New  York  money  market  will  have  begun  to 
take  a  greatly  increased  share  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  at  large. 


Banks  and 
Trusts  as 


The  <*anti- imperialism"  issue  seems 
to  grow  more  and  more  prominent  in 
Party  Issues.  ^^^   speeches   of    Mr.   Bryan,  whose 
renomination  is  now  regarded  as  a  certainty.     It 


will  be  interesting  to  observe  how  Mr.  Bryan 
will  deal  with  the  Nicaragua  Canal  policy  which 
seems  about  to  be  accepted  by  both  parties  in 
Congress,  inasmuch  as  that  policy  is  the  highest 
and  most  advanced  expression  of  so-called  im- 
perialism that  American  statesmanship  has  yet 
ventured  upon.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that 


Uncle  Sam:  "  Don't  you  think  the  old  party  is  beginning 
to  feel  crowded  ?  "—From  the  Evening  Poet  (Denver) . 


HON.  WILLIAM  8ULZBR«  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

Mr.  Bryan's  friends  will  make  as  much  political 
capital  as  possible  out  of  the  charge  that  the 
Treasury  has  sliown  favoritism  toward  certain 
New  York  banks.  Mr.  Sulzer,  a  Tammany  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  New  York  City,  was  able 
last  month  to  secure  the  support  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son and  the  other  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
House  in  pressing  his  resolution  calling  for  an 
investigation  of  some  recent  dealings  of  Secre- 
tary Gage,  including  the  sale  of  the  New  York 
custom  house  to  the  National  City  Bank.  Mr. 
Gage,  apparently,  has  sliown  every  disposition  to 
be  frank,  and  the  Republicans  in  Congress  might 
have  done  well  to  welcome  an  inquiry  as  the  best 
way  of  showing  their  belief  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  world  to  conceal.  The  fact  is  that  our 
independent  Treasury  system  is  a  rather  awkward 
affair,  and  a  practical  banker  like  Mr.  Gage 
naturally  utilizes  in  the  transaction  of  public 
business  those  agencies  that  private  finance  has 
created  to  facilitate  commercial  transactions.  Mr. 
Gage  is  not  a  politician  by  instinct,  and  it  bad 
not  occurred  to  him,  evidently,  that  it  was  safest 
for  him  as  Secretary  to  look  askance  at  bankers 
and  to  keep  clear  of  tliem.  In  any  case.  Treas- 
ury transactions  should  be  very  open.     After  all, 
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no  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  quite  hope  to 
avoid  criticism  from  a  public  that  has  been 
trained  since  Andrew  Jackson's  time  to  cherish 
I  prejudices  against  banks  and  to  be  extremely 
jealous  of  any  intimacy  between  the  national 
Treasury  and  the  money  market.  The  Demo- 
crats, as  we  have  said,  will  not  fail  to  make  as 
much  capital  as  possible  out  of  the  public  im- 
pression that  there  may  be  something  of  a  dan- 
gerous tendency,  if  not  of  a  positively  corrupt 
nature,  in  the  relations  between  the  present 
administration  and  the  heads  of  great  financial 
and  industrial  corporations. 


Boberti, 


Both  houses  have  had  on  hand  one 
eiHrT'Quay,  OT  more  questions  relating  to  their 
•*"'•  own  membership.  The  special  com- 
mittee that  was  named  to  consider  the  case  of 
Mr.  Roberts,  of  Utah,  came  to  a  unanimous 
agreement  about  the  facts  of  his  polygamous  rec- 
ord, and  there  was  full  concurrence  in  the  opin- 
ion that  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a 
seat  in  Congress.  Two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, one  Republican  and  one  Democrat, 
thought  that  Mr.  Roberts  should  be  sworn  in  on 
his  Utah  credentials  and  then  immediately  ex- 
pelled. All  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee held  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
the  oath.  The  difference  of  opinion  had  merely 
to  do  with  legal  methods  of  procedure.  In 
either  case,  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Roberts  was 
made  certain  by  the  decision  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 18.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  has  on  its  hands  a  serious  investi- 
^ion  of  charges  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Clark, 
the  new  Senator  from  Montana,  obtained  his 
seat  by  wholesale  bribery  of  members  of  the 
Legislature  of  that  State.  It  will  take  several 
weeks  to  complete  the  inquiry.  There  is  also 
pending  the  stubbornly  pushed  claim  of  Mr. 
Vuay,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  recognized  as  en- 
t.Ued  to  his  old  seat  in  the  Senate  by  virtue  of 
t'ie  appointment  by  the  governor  after  the  Leg- 
islature had  adjourned  without  making  a  choice. 

igttHPeoDt  Heretofore  it  has  been  the  custom 
itectTk^m^  of  the  Senate  not  to  admit  the  ap- 
ttmatorti  j^{j^iqq  Qf  ^  govemor,  except  to  fill 
<^»ut  an  unexpired  term,  the  State  Legislature 
not  being  in  session.  It  was  reported  by  the 
newspapers  last  month  that  Mr.  Quay  and  Mr. 
<  lark  had  made  a  firm  alliance  in  their  struggle 
W  senatorial  seats.  The  principles  involved  in 
Jheir  cases  are,  of  course,  wholly  unlike.  It  is 
^rue,  none  the  less,  that  their  cases  are  equally 
iliuatrative  of  the  great  merit  of  the  proposition 
**'i  lake  the  election  of  Senators  out  of  the  hands 
'->f    the  Legislatures.      The  Constitution  of   the 


United  States  ought  to  be  amended,  either  to 
prescribe  election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote  or 
else  to  make  it  permissible  for  the  several  States 
to  adopt  the  popular  method  if  they  should  so 
wish.  It  seems  probable  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  at  this  session  approve  of  such 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  If  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  be  willing  to  allow  this  proposal 
to  go  to  the  States  for  ratification,  it  would  put 
itself  in  an  unfavorable  light. 

TheSamoan  ^^'  ^^Kinley's  administration  has 
Partition  had  Several  opportunities  to  win  pres- 
Ratified.  |.|gQ  -jj  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
Not  the  least  important  of  these  has  been  the 
charing  up  of  doubts  aboui  our  future  trading 
opportunities  in  China.  The  settling  of  the 
Samoan  question  has  been  another,  and  it  is  here 
to  be  noted  that  the  United  States  Senate  has 
complimented  the  administration  and  reflected 
credit  upon  itself  by  promptly  voting,  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  to  ratify  the  new  Samoan  ar- 
rangement. Under  this  agreement  with  Eng- 
land and  Germany  we  have  annexed  the  island 
of  Tutuila,  so  far  as  its  international  status  is 
concerned.  The  external  importance  of  the 
island,  as  our  readers  know,  lies  in  the  fact  of  its 
containing  the  magnificent  harbor  of  Pango  Pan- 
go,  where  for  more  than  twenty  years  we  have 
had  coaling-station  rights.  The  action  by  the 
Senate  in  ratification  of  the  partition  of  the 
Samoan  group  occurred  on  January  16.  It  will 
be  our  duty  to  consider  very  carefully  the  wel- 
fare  of  the  natives  of  this  island,  and  to  make 
sure  that  their  property  rights  are  safeguarded 
and  that  their  customs,  in  so  far  as  these  are  not 
positively  bad,  shall  be  respected.  The  first 
American  governor  of  Tutuila  will  be  Command- 
er B.  P.  Tilley,  of  the  United  States  navy,  who 
is  there  in  charge  of  a  coaling  vessel.  He  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  compete  in  friendly  ri- 
valry with  the  enterprising  Captain  Leary,  gov- 
ernor of  our  island  of  Guam,  in  making  a  reputa- 
tion for  civilized  and  progressive  administration 
on  plans  beneficial  to  the  natives. 

,  -  .  On  January  8  our  American  troops 
In  the  in  the  Philippines  numbered  61,862 
Philippines,  officers  and  men.  A  transport  which 
arrived  a  few  days  later  added  nearly  1,400  men 
to  that  number.  The  reports  of  General  Otis 
indicate  that  the  recent  active  campaign  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon  has  been  so 
successful  that  order  is  quite  generally  estab- 
lished there.  General  Young  and  Colonel  Hood 
have  been  appointed  governoi-s  in  the  northern 
provinces.  The  military  funeral  of  General  Law- 
ton  occurred  at  Manila  on  December  30.     This 
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splendid  soldier  seems  to  have  won  the  very  gen- 
eral esteem  of  the  Filipinos  themselves.  A  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  amounting  to  $90,- 
000,  had  been  collected  in  the  United  States  by 
the  middle  of  January.  Gen.  0.  O.  Howard 
contributes  a  sketch  of  General  Lawton's  career 


ARCHBISHOP  CHAPELLB,  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

(Now  in  the  Philippines.) 

to  this  number  of  the  Review.  It  is  reported 
that  the  people  of  Luzon  are  becoming  much 
more  interested  in  business  questions  than  in  war 
or  politics.  Apparently  it  has  begun  to  dawn 
upon  the  minds  of  the  more  responsible  Filipinos 
that  all  in  the  world  they  have  to  do  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  order,  peace,  justice,  and  busi- 
ness prosperity  is  to  accept  the  situation.  The 
military  campaign  has  been  transferi'ed  from  the 
northern  provinces  of  Luzon  to  the  region  south 
of  Manila,  where  Generals  Schwan,  Wheaton, 
and  Bates  have  been  active.  It  is  now  the 
American  policy  to  open  the  hemp  ports  in  the 
Philippines  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  en- 
courage business.  One  of  the  most  gratifying 
incidents  lately  reported  from  Manila  has  been 
the  rescue  of  Lieutenant  Gillmore  and  other 
American  prisoners  who  had  been  for  some  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  A  vexed  ques- 
tion has  been  settled  by  the  legalization  of  civil 
marriages  in  the  Philippines  under  authority  of 
General  Otis.  The  insurrection  seems  to  be  al- 
most absolutely  confined  to  the  people  of  the 
Tagal  race.  In  certain  provinces  they  will 
doubtless  continue  guerrilla  methods  for  a  good 
while  to  come.  Outside  of  Luzon  order  is  tak- 
ing the  place  of  chaos  very  rapidly. 


/»i.     i.     -I  Questions  having  to  do  with  land  ti- 

Church  and    "r  ,     .  r^       -  i 

Property     tles   and  the  authority  and  property 
in  Luzon.    ^£   ^^^  Church  and  religious  orders 
are  of  even  more  pressing  importance  than  those 
having  to  do  with  the  form  of  civil  government     ' 
that  may  be  provided.     Archbishop  Chapelle,  of 
New  Orleans,  is  now  in  the  islands,  studying  the 
church  question  as  apostolic  delegate  under  au- 
thority of  the  Vatican.     Under  Spanish  rule  re- 
lations of  church  and  state  were  such  that  vast 
holdings  of  land  controlled  by  the  friars  or  other 
religious  agencies  might  now  be  construed  as  na- 
tional or  public  property,  rather  than  as  private 
possessions  of   the  Church.     The  Filipinos  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  Spanish  friars,  and  the 
pacification  of  the  islands  is  going  to  be  greatly 
affected  by  the  manner  in  which  these  questions 
of  land-holding  and  church  disestablishment  are 
treated  by  the  United  States. 

^    -      ,^     The   Senators   have   been   indulging 

Mr.  Beveridge   .  /,        i      -       n  ,,      ^  F  \ 

and  the  in  a  tlood  of  talk  on  all  phases  of  the 
Senate  Debate,  Philippine  question,  respecting  which 
a  great  variety  of  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced as  texts  for  speeches.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  of 
South  Dakota,  has  been  exceptionally  persistent 
and  bitter  in  his  attacks  upon  the  policy  of  the 
administration,  and  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachu- 
setts— who  has  a  certain  d  priori  theory  that  does 
not  appear  to  have  a  close  relation  to  concrete 
questions  of  geography,  race,  history,  or  material 
fact — has  continued  to  discourse  with  great 
ability  upon  those  general  and  abstract  considera- 
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tions  to  which  he  attaches  importance.  The 
most  noteworthy  speech  was  that  of  Senator 
Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  delivered  on  January  9. 
It  was  his  first  appearance  on  the  floor,  and  a 
good  deal  of  curiosity  had  been  aroused  as  to 
what  he  nnight  say.  He  had  brought  with  him 
from  Indiana  the  reputation  of  a  brilliant  orator, 
and  it  was  known  that  he  had  only  recently  re. 
tamed  from  a  study  of  the  Philippine  question 
on  the  ground.  It  was  also  known  that  he  had 
convictions,  and  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  im- 
press thena  upon  the  Senate  and  upon  the  coun- 
try. His  speech  was  a  remarkable  and  success- 
ful effort,  considered  purely  as  a  matter  of 
personal  reputation  ;  but  it  was  also  important  in 
itself.  Mr.  Beveridge  had  offered  a  resolution 
which  was  the  text  of  his  speech,  and  which 
reads  as  follows  : 

That  the  Philippine  Islands  are  territory  belonging 
to  the  United  States  ;  and  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  retain  them  as  such,  and  to  establish 
and  maintain  such  governmental  control  throughout 
the  archipelago  as  the  situation  may  demand. 

It  was  an  aggressive  argument,  full  of  vigor- 
ous and  unqualified  affirmations.  It  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  kindness  we  can  now 
Bhow  to  the  Filipinos  is  to  show  that  we  know 
our  own  mind,  and  that  we  can  be  firm  and  res- 
olute in  doing  work  to  which  we  are  irrevocably 
committed.     It  was  wholesome  and  refreshing  in 


its  frankness.  Mr.  Beveridge's  reason  for  not 
liking  the  talk  of  full-fledged  self-government 
for  the  Filipinos  is,  as  he  says,  that  they  are  in 
no  manner  fit  for  it.  He  declares  that  the  in- 
surrection has  been  prolonged  through  the  mis- 
taken sympathy  that  the  Filipinos  have  received 
from  the  United  States.  He  has  since  been  crit- 
icised as  having  based  his  defense  of  our  Philip- 
pine policy  upon  the  bald,  materialistic  fact  that 
there  is  much  Oriental  commerce  in  store  for  us, 
with  the  archipelago  as  the  base  of  our  trade  op- 
erations. But  this  criticism  does  not  at  all  fairly 
represent  the  essential  trend  of  Mr.  Beveridge's 
statements  and  arguments.  He  believes  in  his 
country,  its  work,  and  its  destiny.  He  does  not 
believe  in  a  half-hearted  and  apologetic  attitude 
toward  programmes  and  policies  which  can  be 
glorious  for  our  country  and  beneficial  for  every- 
Dody  concerned  if  we  will  only  do  with  enthusiasm, 
and  with  a  true  sense  of  what  is  involved,  the 
thing  that  we  are  anyhow  destined  to  do. 

General  Wood  lost  no  time  after  his 

Preparing  .  ^  ,       . 

for  Cuban  appomtment  as  governor-general  of 
innependeno:  q^^^  -^^  proceeding  from  the  United 
States  to  Havana  and  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  ofiBce.  It  is  undoubtedly  his  purpose,  in  har- 
mony with  that  of  the  administration  at  Washing- 
ton, to  bring  our  temporary  military  occupation 
and  government  of  Cuba  to  an  end  just  as  soon 
as  this  can  safely  be  done.  We  shall  not  have  to 
wait  much  longer  to  learn  the  results  of  the 
census- taking.  The  accuracy  of  former  Spanish 
enumerations  is  enough  in  doubt  so  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  rely  upon  exact  comparisons ; 
nevertheless  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  judge 
approximately  what  effects  the  war  had — par- 
ticularly Weyler's  reconcentrado  measure — in  re- 
ducing the  population.  It  will  also  be  possible 
now  to  know  exi^ctly  the  proportionate  numbers 
of  whites  and  blacks  and  the  number  of  Span- 
iards as  compared  with  Cubans.  Upon  the  basis 
of  this  census  it  is  expected  that  a  representative 
assembly  will  l)e  chosen  to  create  a  constitution, 
and  thus  to  prepare  for  the  launching  of  the  in- 
dependent republic  of  Cuba.  A  practical  ques- 
tion now  under  serious  discussion  relates  to  the 
extent  of  the  franchise  that  shall  be  accorded  to 
the  Cubans  in  the  selection  of  the  assembly. 
The  holding  of  this  first  election  must,  of  course, 
he  under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Wood  and  the 
American  army.  It  would  seem  to  us  on  the 
whole  probably  wiser  not  to  impose  any  educa- 
tional or  property  restrictions,  but  to  allow  the 
entire  population  to  select  the  representative  men 
who  will  frame  a  constitution  and  launch  the 
new  government.  If  all  the  people  were  thus 
permitted  to  join  in  the  choice  of  the  members 
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of  this  convention,  it  could  safely  be  left  to  the 
convention  itself  to  fix  any  restrictions  that  might 
be  deemed  desirable  upon  the  future  and  ordinary 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  ;  and  a  constitu- 
tion framed  by  a  body  thus  selected  might  well 
be  put  into  operation  without  the  formality  of 
submission  to  the  people  for  ratification. 

Some  Phases  A  great  deal  continues  to  be  said  about 
MJ*L}!!fi^^   the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United 

Annexation  .         ,     .  ,.  , 

Problem.  States,  the  question  bemg  discussed 
almost  invariably  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Cubans  themselves.  It  is  true  that  many  Cubans 
of  influence  and  standing  are  eager  to  secure  the 
earliest  possible  inclusion  of  Cuba  in  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  The  Spaniards  in  Cuba — who  have 
yet  about  ten  weeks  in  which  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  will  renounce  allegiance  to  the  Span- 
ish crown  and  declare  themselves  citizens  of 
Cuba — are  supposed  to  be  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  a  connection  with  the  United  States,  for 
reasons  readily  enough  understood.  They  con- 
sider it  likely  that  their  personal  and  property 
rights  and  interests  would  be  far  safer  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  than  under  an 
independent  government  conducted  by  their 
Cuban  neighbors,  with  whom  they  were  only 
lately  in  bitter  antagonism.  It  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten, however,  by  those  who  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  Cuban  annexation,  that  even  if  the  Cubans, 
themselves — most  of  whom  now  want  independ- 
ence— were  with  one  accord  to  become  clamorous 
for  annexation,  there  might  still  be  some  diflBculty 
in  persuading  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
consent.  In  the  first  place,  Cuba  would  expect  im- 
mediate statehood,  and  the  political  result  would 
be  that  whereas  the  Cubans  in  Cuba  would  ex- 
ercise under  State  sovereign- 
ty a  complete  control  over 
their  own  purely  domestic 
affairs,   as  Massachusetts  or 

California    now   does,   they  ^^.m 

would   at    once   proceed   to  Z      .-*1 

take  an  important  part  in 
governing  us  in  our  national 
affairs,  by  virtue  of  their 
having  two  representatives 
in  the  Senate  and  perhaps  a 
dozen  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  the  most 
important  ground  by  far 
upon  which  the  Cubans 
would  seek  annexation  would 
be  that  of  economic  advan- 
tage ;  and  it  would  be  a 
commercial  union  first  and 
foremost  that  they  would 
desire.      This  would    mean 


the  extension  of  our  tariff  lines  and  the  free  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  of  Cuban  sugar,  tobacco, 
early  vegetables,  fruits,  lumber,  ores,  and  various 
other  products. 

«   -*  «/     At  the  present  moment  very  formid- 

Puerto  Rleo      ,  ,  •     ^-  *    a  -  m 

and  the  able  Organizations  of  American  farm- 
Tariff,  ^^  ^^^  other  citizens  are  engaged  in 
the  attempt  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  President 
McKinley's  recent  advice  to  Congress  to  give 
free  admission  to  the  products  of  our  new  island 
possession,  Puerto  Rico.  Their  arguments  are 
numerous,  but  may  be  reduced  to  two,  each  of 
which  may  be  expressed  in  a  single  word.  The 
first  of  these  arguments  is  sugar,  the  second  is 
tobacco.  The  men  who  are  endeavoring  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  success  to  develop  a  great  sugar-beet  industry 
in  the  United  States  do  not  wish  at  present  to 
have  a  particle  of  additional  competition  frcm 
cane  sugar.  Puerto  Rico's  product  is  not  large, 
but  it  ip  supposed  that  soil  and  climate  make 
feasible  its  rapid  increase.  Its  tobacco  is  of 
desirable  quality,  and  the  quantity  could  be 
greatly  enlarged  with  the  improvement  of  mar- 
ket opportunities.  Puerto  Rico's  largest  export 
crop  in  years  past  has  been  coffee,  which,  of 
course,  does  not  compete  with  products  grown  in 
the  United  States.  Having  conquered  Puerto 
Rico  and  taken  possession,  we  are  under  plain 
obligations  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  {>eople 
of  that  island  as  carefully  as  we  once  considered 
that  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  territory 
acquired  by  the  Louisiana  purchase.  In  our 
opinion  the  trade  relations  between  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States  ought  to  be  absolutely 
unrestricted.     If  there  are,  however,  any  rea- 


BITT  HOW  ABOUT  ISLANDS  AT  HOMB,  OBNTUBMKirT 

From  the  Dally  Ea/ffie  (Brooklyn). 
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sons  of  weight  why  free  trade  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  should  be  accom- 
plished at  the  end  of  a  short  terra  of  years  by 
means  of  a  descending  scale  (this  plan,  if  we 
mistake  not,  having  been  advocated  by  some  of 
the  farmers'  organizations),  the  essential  principle 
would  not  perhaps  be  altered. 

^^^  Puerto  Rico,  however,  is  much  fur- 
Tarig  Policy  ther  away  than  Cuba,  and  it  contains 
in69MraL  ^^^j  3,668  square  miles,  while  Cuba 
has  45,872  square  miles.  If,  then,  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  giving  our  own 
island  of  Puerto  Rico  the  full  commercial  oene- 
6ts  of  union  is  great  enough  to  have  any  impor- 
tance, what  may  we  expect  if  the  question  of  Cu- 
ban annexation  comes  to  the  front  ?  For  that 
would  mean  the  free  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  products 
of  an  island  more  than  a  dozen  times  as  large  as 
Puerto  Rico,  and  capable  of  producing  in  vast 
quantities  the  cheapest  sugar  in  the  world  and 
tlie  finest  tobacco  grown  anywhere.  It  is  almost 
ceitaiu  that  the  question  of  Cuban  admission  will 
come  to  the  front  a  few  years  hence  as  an  eco- 
nomic rather  than  a  political  problem,  and  that 
there  will  be  coupled  with  it  a  discussion  of  fun- 
damental importance  on  the  future  tariff  policy 
of  the  United  States.  There  are  many  men  here- 
tofore protectionists  who  believe  that  the  so- 
called  American  policy  has  now  accomplished  as 
much  for  the  development  of  the  country  as 
could  be  expected  of  it,  and  that  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future  our  taxation  system  must  be  radically 
revised  in  the  direction  of  a  strictly  revenue  tar- 
iff. Some  of  the  industries  which  a  few  years 
ago  were  most  clamorous  for  high  protective  du- 
ties have  become  so  strong  that  they  are  now 
supposed  to  be  comparatively  indifferent  about 
the  tariff.  The  growth  of  trusts  and  combina- 
tions has  an  important  bearing  upon  many  par- 
ticular schedules  or  parts  of  schedules  of  the 
existing  tariff. 

Reports  from  South  Africa  from  the 
'■  "^.«''*«»'  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of 
January  were  very  meager.  The 
British  Government  did  not  relax  the  severity  of 
its  strict  censorship  over  cable  dispatches,  and 
the  policy  of  suppression  at  length  aroused  very 
severe  criticism  in  England,  while  also  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
restlessness  due  to  the  alleged  British  interfer- 
ence with  the  lawful  use  of  the  cable  lines  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  London  newspapers 
▼ere  full  of  material  sent  by  mail,  but  this  related 
pnncipally  to  the  details  of  the  disastrous  battles 
fought  in  the  second  week  of  December.     The 


seizure  by  British  cruisers  of  merchant  ships 
bound  for  the  Portuguese  port  of  Louren90  Mar- 
quez,  in  Delagoa  Bay,  gave  rise  to  the  sort  of 
discussion  as  to  contraband  of  war  and  the  rights 
of  neutrals  that  occurs  in  almost  every  war, 
great  or  small.  The  fii*st  instance  of  these  re- 
cent seizures  was  that  of  a  British  vessel  carry- 
ing American  flour.  The  seizure  of  the  flour 
led  to  a  discussion  between  our  Department  of 
State  and  the  British  Foreign  OflBce  as  to  the 
articles  which  Great  Britain  was  disposed  to  re- 
gard as  contraband  of  war. 

M,  ^    .-r  ^  There   was   nothing   acrimonious   or 

Neutral  Trade  ..  ^.u       *        i.  *        *     *u- 

with  Delagoa  exciting  in  the  treatment  of  this 
^^^'  question,  and  the  British  Government 
had  simply  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  prece- 
dent that  the  seizure  of  flour  might  create.  If  in 
a  time  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Transvaal  it  is  not  permissible  for  the  United 
States  to  sell  flour  to  merchants  in  Portuguese 
territory,  who  may  in  turn  sell  it  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Transvaal  republic,  then  certainly  a 
strict  neutrality  would  make  it  improper  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  while  the  war  lasted, 
to  sell  flour  or  other  foodstuffs  to  be  used  in 
England.  Obviously  the  British  Government 
has  a  right  to  make  such  rules  as  it  pleases  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  British  merchant  vessels 
in  war-time  ;  but  to  seize  American  flour  on  its 
way  to  Portuguese  Africa  has  no  more  justi- 
fication in  international  law  than  if  this  flour 
were  on  its  way  to  Portugal  in  Europe.  -  After 
taking  a  somewhat  needlessly  long  period  for 
consideration,  the  British  Government  concluded 


Unclb  Sam:  *'  Coasin  John,  yoii*re  stepping  on  my  toes.** 
Fron^  the  Heraid  (New  York). 
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that  the  flour  was  improperly  seized  and  that 
due  reparation  would  be  made  to  its  owners. 
Other  seizures  were  of  German  ships,  one  at 
least  of  which  was  carrying  munitions  of  war 
to  Delagoa  Bay,  these  being  probably  destined 
to  be  sent  overland  into  the  Transvaal.  In  this 
case  all  tliat  would  seem  necessary  would  be  un- 
questionable proof  of  the  ownership  of  the  goods 
thus  seized.  If  these  munitions  were  clearly  the 
property  of  the  Transvaal  Government  their  seiz- 
ure would  be  permissible  ;  but  if  they  were  con- 
signed to  merchants  in  Louren90  Marquez,  even 
though  such  persons  were  probably  intending  to 
sell  them  immediately  to  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment, England  would  have  a  disputed  right  to  in- 
terfere with  a  German  ship  that  was  carrying  on 
trade  between  German  and  Portuguese  territory. 

u  r  ,  ^  If  the  Delaffoa  Bay  route  is  being  im- 
Might  properly  used  with  the  connivance  of 
Proceed.  Portugal  to  supply  the  Transvaal  witli 
war  supplies,  England  has  the  right  to  complain 
to  the  Portuguese  authorities.  Should  satisfac- 
tion not  be  given,  England  might  denounce  Por- 
tugal as  abetting  the  republics  under  the  guise 
of  neutrality,  declare  war  against  the  Lisbon  gov- 
ernment, and  take  possession  of  Delagoa  Bay. 
This  would  be  an  entirely  logical  proceeding. 
But  so  long  as  Portugal  is  regarded  by  England 
as  maintaining  a  position  of  honorable  neutrality, 
the  legal  right  of  ships  from  all  neutral  ports  to 


trade  with  Delagoa  Bay  is  beyond  question  or  dis- 
pute ;   and  England  has  been    making   a  serious 
blunder   in    meddling  with  trade  to  the   port  of 
Louren90  Marquez.     If  Mexico  were  at  war  with 
France.  Mexican  trade  with  Galveston  and  New 
Orleans  would  still   be  unrestricted.     Any  num- 
ber  of   Europeans   who  might  wish  to  join  the 
Mexican  army  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  land 
at  Galveston  so  long   as  they  came  individually 
and   not  as  organized    soldiers  ;   and  we  should 
not  permit  French  cruisers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  interfere,  even  if  the  men  arriving  were  com- 
monly supposed    to   be  intending  to  make  their 
way  by  rail  from  Texas  to  Mexico.      In  the  same 
manner   Galveston    merchants    would  have  the 
right  to  import  from    Germany  or  elsewhere  all 
sorts  of  supplies  and  materials,  and  to  sell  them 
in  turn  to  their   customers  in  Mexico.      It  hap- 
pens that  the  Transvaal  is  fortunate,  rather  than 
unfortunate,  in  having  a  neutral  neighbor  on  the 
seaboard.      Under  international  law  England  has 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  trade  between  Por- 
tuguese Africa  and  the  Transvaal  any  more  than 
a  European  power,  if  it  should  choose  to  declare 
war  against  Mcixico,  would  thereby  have  the  right 
to  interfere  with    the   trade   between  citizens  of 
this  country  and   citizens  of  Mexico,  except  by 
the  process  of  obtaining  actual  possession  of  the 
situation  on  the  Mexican  boundary.     Under  inter- 
national law  there  are  only  two  ways  by  which 
England   can   shut  off  the  shipment  of   supplies 
into   the   Transvaal   from    Portuguese  territory. 
One  of  these  is  by  invading  the  Transvaal  and 
placing   a   sufficient   force  along  the  Portuguese 
frontier.     The  other  is  by  taking  control  of  Del- 
agoa  Bay,  either   by   purchase  or   by  conquest. 
For   some    reason   the   English  intellect  finds  it 
hard  to  grasp  this  simple  propositipn. 


What 

•Neutrality' 

Meane. 


Oerman  Wi 
go!    Ain't  it? 


r.LiE :  **  Say,  grandma,  you  mnst  my  ships  let 
—From  the  Journal  (New  York). 


**  Neutrality  "  means  that  the  Boers 
have  just  as  good  a  right  under  in- 
ternational law  to  buy  mules  and  aU 
sorts  of  supplies  in  the  Portuguese  territory  that 
adjoins  them,  for  the  purpose  of  their  war  against 
the  English,  as  the  English  have  had  to  buy 
mules  in  the  United  States,  and  vast  quantities 
of  canned  meat  and  other  provisions  from  Amer- 
ican packing  houses  for  the  supply  of  their 
forces  in  the  war  against  the  Boers.  Thei-e  is 
small  reason  to  suppose  that  England  will  support 
the  mistaken  zeal  of  her  naval  officers  in  the 
Delagoa  Bay  region  to  the  extent  of  bringing  on 
serious  complications  with  any  neutral  power. 
The  German  people  are  so  much  in  sympathy 
with  the  Boers  as  against  the  English  that  the 
friendliness  of  the  German  Government  toward 
England  is  a  sufficiently  difficult  thing  for  the 
Emperor  and  his  ministers  to  maintain  in   the 
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face  of  an  adverse  public  opinion.  England 
would  not  under  such  circumstances,  therefore, 
run  the  risk  of  further  inflaming  the  anti- British 
sentiment  of  the  German  people  and  press  by 
sustaining  the  policy  of  improper  seizures  of 
German  vessels  carrying  on  trade  with  Delagoa 


I-ord  Lanstlownc. 
Mr.  G«»*e/icn. 

Lord  Salisbury. 


The  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Bal/our. 


Th9 
Sarprisea 
of  War. 


five  years  ago  was  expected  to  upset  with  500 
raiders.  War  is  an  affair  that  is  almost  sure 
to  have  its  bitter  surprises  for  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  Third  Napoleon  looked  with  disdain 
upon  Prussia  as  a  military  power  and  thought 
the  French  army  invincible.  Bismarck  knew 
that  the  facts  were  exactly  the  other  way.  The 
naval  experts  of  Europe  in  1898  declared  that 
the  Spanish  navy  was  decidely  superior  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves had  no  doubt  on  that  score.  Experience 
showed  that  the  Spanish  navy  was  worthless  and 
the  American  incomparably  the  best  in  the  world 
for  its  size.  There  was  an  impression  prevailing 
that  the  defeat  of  Turkey  by  the  Russians  had 
reduced  the  Sultan  to  a  military  position  of  small 
importance,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Greek 
army  might  show  such  prowess  as  with  the  help 
of  the  fleet  to  win  against  the  Turkish  army. 
Whereupon,  to  the  surprise  of  the  world  at  large, 
the  Turks  put  into  the  field — with  marvelous 
promptness  and  with  splendid  facilities  for  mob- 
ilization— one  of  the  greatest  and  most  effective 
^  armies  that  Europe  has  ever  seen.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead's  article  in  this  number  of  the  Review, 
on  the  dangerous  position  of  England,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  criticism  to  which  the  Sal- 


A  MBETINO  or  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

Bay.  In  short,  England  must  not  count  on  de- 
feating the  Boei*s  by  the  indirect  process  of 
starving  them  out  or  keeping  them  from  getting 
a  supply  of  powder  and  shot. 


In  England,  last  month,  the  energies 
of  the  nation  were  divided  between 
enlisting  volunteers  for  South  Africa 
and  criticising  the  political  and  military  leader- 
ship that  had  brought  on  a  war  for  which  the 
country  was  unprepared.  When  the  war  began 
it  was  the  general  opinion  in  England  that  a  few 
regiments  would  be  suflBcient  to  bring  it  to  a 
prompt  end.  There  were  not  a  few,  indeed,  in 
high  position  who  had  the  impression  that  Gen- 
eral White,  with  the  troops  already  in  Natal  and 
Cape  Colony,  could  force  the  Boers  to  sue  for 
t«rms  of  peace  within  a  fortnight.  It  is  now  a 
widely  expressed  opinion  that  it  will  take  not 
less  than  250,000  British  troops  to  conquer  the 
diminutive  republic  that  Dr.  Jameson  less  than 


BRIO.-OEN.  HECTOR  MACDONALD. 

(Who  succeeded  the  late  General  Wauchope  in  command  of 
the  Highland  Brigade.) 
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OBNBRAL  WHITE,  THB  HBRO  OF  LADTBMITH. 

isbury  cabinet  has  been  exposed  from  all  sides. 
Parliament  was  called  to  meet  at  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, and  there  was  much  demand  for  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  ministry. 


miration,  and  had  regained  for  him  in  great 
part  the  military  reputation  that  the  opening 
events  of  the  war  seemed  to  have  sacrificed. 
For  many  days  after  the  first  reports  of  his  de- 
feat in  the  neighborhood  of  Colenso,  while  trying 
to  cross  the  Tugela  River  on  December  15,  very 
little  was  heard  from  General  Buller,  and  the 
English  press  and  public  grew  more  and  more 
impatient.  He  lay  with  a  great  army  only  about 
twenty  miles  from  Ladysmith,  and  the  news- 
paper warriors  in  England  thought  it  unpardon- 
able of  him  not  to  march  to  the  relief  of  General 
White's  beleaguered  troops. 

^  „   ,  r      At    length    there   came   the  reports 

Butler's  For-     ,  ^^  i      t^    i,      ,        -  ^ 

ward  Moo9-  that  General  Buller  s  forces  were 
*"*"*•  moving  westward,  and  that  Buller 
himself  had  established  headquarters  at  a  point 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Colenso,  where  it  was 
understood  that  he  was  expecting  to  bring  his 
forces  across  the  river  at  a  **  drift "  or  ford  known 
as  Potgieter's.  This  movement  was  intended  to 
evade  the  elaborate  system  of  intrenchments  and 
fortifications  stretched  out  by  the  Boers  for  a 
good  many  miles  in  the  neighborhood  of  Colenso, 
and  to  force  the  fighting  upon  the  right  flank 
of  the  Boer  army.  Buller  had  not  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  General  Roberts,  but  had  care- 
fully matured  his  plans,  and  his  army  on  Janu- 
ary 10  was  fairly  moving  from  the  camps  at 
Frere  and  Chieveley — where  it  had  been  recuper- 
ating for  nearly  four  weeks  after  the  disastrous 


Nothing  could  be 
more  futile  than 


Th9  Progr 
of  the 

'  an  attempt  to 
forecast  military  operations 
in  South  Africa.  From 
the  middle  of  December  to 
the  middle  of  January  the 
situation  had  remained  al- 
most unaltered.  There  had 
been  one  desperate  action 
at  Ladysmith  on  January  6, 
in  which,  as  it  was  after- 
ward reported,  the  English 
lost  13  officers  and  135  men 
killed ,  and  271  men  wounded. 
The  fighting  was  desperate 
on  both  sides,  and  the  Boer 
losses  were  probably  heavier 
than  the  English.  The  re- 
sult would  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  decisive  value. 
General  White's  protracted 
resistance  at  Ladysmith  had 
meanwhile  won  general  ad- 


HBADQUABTABS  OF  OBN.  SIR  O.  WHITE  AT  LADYSMITH,  SHOWING  *' DUG-OUT " 
FOR  THE  GENERAL.  BY  HIS  STAFF. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  IVORLD. 
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MAP  TO  ILLU8TRATB  BULLBR'8  PLAN  OF  ADVA  NUB  ON  UIDTSMITH. 

<Pot<ieter*8  Drift  is  where  Oeneral  Lyttelton  crossed  the  Tugehi,  and  the  cross  further  west  indicates  the  position  of 
Wagon's  (Trichard^s)  Drift,  where  General  Warren  made  his  passage.) 


bftttle  of  December  15 — when  Generals  Roberts 
and  Kitchener,  who  had  joined  one  another  at 
Gibraltar,  arrived  at  Cape  Town.  The  immediate 
object  of  this  movement,  as  onr  readers  will  per- 
fectly understand,  was  to  get  the  army,  with  its 
munitions  and  supplies,  safely  across  the  swollen 
Ta^ela  River  at  a  point  from  which  it  could  light 
its  way  to  a  junction  with  the  besieged  army  of 
General  White  at  Ladysmith.  Lord  Dundonald, 
in  command  of  the  mounted  brigade,  by  a  swift 
and  unexpected  movement  seized  the  bridge 
across  the  Little  Tugela  on  the  11th,  and  pushed 
on  immediately  to  Swartz  Kop,  a  hill  overlook- 
ing the  ford  across  the  main  stream  at  Potgieter's 
Drift.  The  advance  was  resumed  on  the  16th, 
and  Oeneral  Lyttelton's  brigade  made  a  success- 
fal  crossing  at  Potgieter's,  while  General  Warren 


led  his  brigade  across  on  a  pontoon  bridge  a  hun- 
dred yards  long  at  Trichard's  Drift,  some  six  miles 
further  west.  It  was  understood  that  General 
Buller  had  taken  the  larger  part  of  his  forces 
on  this  westward  movement,  which  was  in- 
tended to  turn  the  enemy's  flank,  while  the  re- 
maining troops  were  left  to  hold  the  railroad  and 
defend  the  general  situation  at  or  near  Colenso. 
Meanwhile  the  Boers  had  offere<i  very  little  re- 
sistance, and  seemed  to  be  employing  their  usual 
method  of  intrenching  themselves  upon  ground 
that  seemed  to  them  best  adapted  to  resistance 
when  the  British  army,  with  the  Tugela  River 
behind  it,  sliould  attempt  to  force  its  way  through 
the  hills  toward  Ladysmith.  This  town,  mean- 
while, was  in  desperate  straits,  and  it  was  certain 
that  heavy  fighting,  which  might  well  prove  to 
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be  the  decisive  turning-point  of  tlie 
war,  was  destined  to  occur  within  a 
very  few  days.  It  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Boers  would  permit  Dul- 
ler and  White  to  join  forces  without  a 
desperate  struggle.  On  the  other  hand , 
it  has  not  been  our  opinion  either  that 
the  war  could  be  indefinitely  prolonged 
or  that  it  could  have  any  other  ending 
than  tbe  full  victory  of  the  British. 
Efforts  to  bring  about  the  friendly  me- 
diation of  the  United  States  have  been 
made  by  some  of  the  European  and 
American  advocates  of  international 
peace  ;  but  such  mediation  cannot  pro- 
ceed without  either  the  formal  request 
of  both  belligerents  or  else  informal 
assurances  amounting  practically  to  the 
same  thing.  The  great  majority  of 
Englishmen,  including  those  who  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  war  at  the  be- 
ginning, have  since  made  it  appear  that 
they  were  in  favor  of  fighting  it  to  a 
decisive  finish. 


not  prove  easy  for 
Boers    to    hold    their 
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o*      -4.  Tt   will 
Boer  Strength    , 
and  the 

Weahneae.    forces  together  if  the  tide 
begins  to  turn  against    them.      Presi- 
diMit  Steyn  and  President  Kriiger  have 
not   been   in   perfect  agreement  at  all 
points ;    and    it   is   difficult  at  best  to   manage 
effectively  the   forces  of  two  independient  states 
co6i>erating  as  allies,  and  lacking  the  unified  and 
absolute  control  under   a  single  commander-in- 
chief  usually  requisite  in  successful  warfare.      It 
is  true  the  Boers  had  for  several  months  shown 
a  wonderful  power  of  resistance,  but  they  had 
not  by  any  means  accomplished  that  which  they 
had  promised   themselves  when  the  war  broke 
out.      They  had  planned   to  ''sweep  the  British 
off  Table  Hock  into  the  sea  "  before  the  first  re- 
enforcements   could   arrive  from  England  ;    and 
they  had  relied  with  confidence  upon  the  upris- 
ing of  the  whole  Dutch  population  of  Cape  Colony. 
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PLAN  or  THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  AT  LADY8MITH  IN  JANUAKT. 

If  they  were  penning  up  garrisons  at  Ladysmith, 
Kimberley,  and  Maf eking,  and  checking  the  re- 
lieving columns  of  Buller  and  Methuen,  it  is  true 
conversely  that  the  English  were  also  holding 
back  the  Boers  from  their  previously  threatened 
advance  to  the  capital  and  the  seaport  of  Natal 
and  to  the  principal  parts  of  Cape  Colony  ;  while 
the  outlook  for  a  general  uprising  of  the  Cape 
Colony  Afrikanders  had  become  hopeless.  The 
failure  of  the  Boers  to  take  either  Ladysmith, 
Kimberley,  or  Mafeking — at  least  up  to  January 
20,  when  these  pages  were  closed  for  the  press — 
illustrated  the  fact  that  their  aggressive  strength 
was  far  inferior  to  their  defensive. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS* 

(Fi-om  December  to,  2899,  to  January  19,  1900.) 


CAPT.  LOKD  EDWARD  CECIL. 

(The  son  of  England*^  prime  minister, 
wounded  at  Mafeking,  December 26.) 


PROCEBDINQS  IN  CONGRESS. 

December  20.— In  the  Senate  the  treaty  signed  at  the 
Hague  conference  is  received  from  the  President ;  Mr. 
Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.)  introduces  a  resolution  relating  to 
the  future  policy 
of  the  United 
States.. ..Both 
branches  adjourn 
for  the  customary 
holiday  recess  un- 
til January  3. 

January  3. — In 
the  House  Mr. 
Sulzer  (Dem., 
N.  Y.)  introduces 
a  resolution  call- 
ing for  informa* 
tion  as  to  the  relar 
tions  of  the  Treas- 
nry  Department 
with  certain  New 
York  banks ;  the 
resolution  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

January  4. — The 
Senate  begins  con- 
sideration of  the  currency  question In  the  House  the 

Sulzer  resolution  relative  to  the  deposit  of  Treasury 
funds  in  certain  New  York  banks,  as  amended  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is  adopted. 

January  8.— The  Senate  takes  up  the  Samoan  treaty 

in  executive  session The  House  adopts  resolutions 

for  the  investigation  of  the  alleged  appointment  of 
polygamists  as  postmasters  in  Utah  and  of  General 
Merriam's  course  in  the  Idaho  mining  riots  of  1899. 

January  9.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Beveridge  (Rep.,  Ind.) 
makes  a  speech  in  advocacy  of  the  retention  of  the 
Philippines  by  the  United  States. 

January  10.— In  the  Senate  eulogies  of  the  late  Vice- 
President  Hobart  are  delivered ;  Senator  Hale  (Rep., 
Maine)  offers  a  resolution  of  inquiry  into  the  seizures  oif 
American  flour  by  British  ships. 

January  11. —In  the  Senate  Mr.  Pettigrew  (Rep.,  S.  D.) 
makes  a  sensational  attack  on  the  President's  Philip- 
pine policy  ;  the  currency  bill  is  debated. 

January  15.— The  Senate  debates  the  Philippine  ques- 
tion and  the  currency.  ...In  the  House  the  urgent 
deficiency  appropriation  bill  is  reported. 

January  16.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Pettigrew^s  motion 
calling  for  the  instructions  given  by  the  President  to 
the  peace  commissioners  is  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote 
of  41  to  20 ;    in  executive  session  the  Samoan  treaty  is 

ratified The  House  debates   the   urgent   deficiency 

appropriation  bill. 

January  17.— The  Senate  passes  Mr.  Hale^s  resolution 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  British  seizures  of  American  flour, 
with  modifications,  and  Mr.  Hoar's  resolution  calling  for 


information  about  the  war  in  the  Philippines.... The 
House  passes  the  urgent  deflciency  appropriation  bill. 

January  18.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Morgan  (Dem.,  Ala.), 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals, 
presents  a  report  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill 

The  House  pas.Hes  the  Senate  bill  increasing  the 

powers  of  the  Director  of  the  Census,  with  a  proviso 
that  the  printing  must  be  done  by  the  Public  Printer. 

January  19.— The  Senate  passes  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Allen  (Pop.,  Neb.)  calling  for  information 
regarding  the  reported  refusal  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  receive  accredited  representatives  of  the 
South  African  Republic... The  House  passes  the  pen- 
sion appropriation  bill  ($145,245,230) A  bill  is  intro- 
duced providing  for  free  trade  with  Puerto  Rico. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

December  20. — Louisiana  Democrats  nominate  W.  W. 
Heard  for  governor.... The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee issues  the  call  for  the  national  nominating  con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  June  19,  1900 

Nine  customs  appraisers  in  Havana  are  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  collusion  with  importers  to  defraud  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


THE  LATE  LADY   SALISBURY. 

(Wife  of  England's  prime  minister;  died  November  20, 1899.) 

December  21. — General  Wood  assumes  office  as  gov- 
ernor-general of  Cuba  and  accepts  the  resignations  of 
General  Brooke's  advisory  cabinet. 

December  26.— Governor  Roosevelt,    of   New    York, 
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signs  the  grant  of  lands  under  water  to  the  Astoria 
Light,  Heat,  and  Power  Company  of  New  York  City, 
giving  reasons  for  his  action. 

December  29. — The  Naval  Construction  Board  adopts 
plans  for  three  new  battleships,  to  be  called  the  Georgia^ 
New  Jersey^  and  Pennsylvania^  which  will  be  equal  to 
any  similar  craft  afloat,  having  a  displacement  of  14,000 

tons  and  a  speed  of  19  knots The  receipts  at  the 

Havana  cuntom-house  are  $100,500,  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  Culm. 

December  30.— Governor-General  Wood  announces  his 
Cuban  cabinet  as  follows :  Secretary  of  State  and 
Grovernment,  Diego  Tamayo ;  Secretary  of  Justice,  Luis 
Esterez  ;  Secretary  of  Instruction,  Juan  B.  Hernandez ; 
Secretary  of  Finance,  Enrique  Varona ;  Secretary  of 
Public  Works,  Jos6  R.  Villaton  ;  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ruiz  Rivera. 

January  2.— The  Kentucky  Legislature  meets  and  a 
contest  for  the  governorship  is  begun  by  Senator  Goebel. 

January  8. — President  McKinley  nominates  Brig.- 
Gen.  John  C.  Bates  to  be  major-general  of  volunteers ; 
Brig.-G«n.  Loyd  Wheaton  to  be  major-general  of  volun- 
teers by  brevet ;  and  Col.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Lieut.-Col. 
Arthur  MacArthur,  and  Lieut.-Col.  William  Ludlow 

to  be  brigadier-generals The  New  York  Legislature 

meets. . . .  Governor-Greneral  Wood  issues  an  order  releas- 
ing 40  prisoners  unjustly  detained  in  Cuban  jails. 

January  4. — Grovemor  Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  is  in- 
augurated. 

January  5.— Col.  S.  M.  Sawtelle,  Tenth  Cavalry,  suc- 
ceeds Greneral  Wood  in  command  of  the  military  de- 
partment of  Santiago  and  Puerto  Principe. 

January  6.— The  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  begins  the  taking  of  testimony  on  the  bribery 
charges  against  Senator  Clark,  of  Montana. 

January  8. — Greorge  K.  Nash  is  inaugurated  governor 
of  Ohio. 

January  10. — Secretary  Gage's  letter  in  reply  to  the  re- 
quest of  Congress  for  information  regarding  deposits  of 
public  funds  in  certain  national  banks  and  the  sale  of 

the  New  York  custom-house  is  made  public John 

Walter  Smith  is  inaugurated  governor  of  Maryland. 

January  11.— Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw  is  inaugurated  for 
a  second  term  as  governor  of  Iowa. 

January  16.— The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
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SIGNALING  TO  LADY8MITH  FROM  FRBRB  BT  MEANS  OF  THE 
SEARCB-UOBT  MOUNTED  ON  A  TRAIN. 


MAJ.-GEN.  GKOROB  ARTHUR  FRENCH. 

(Who  won  in  several  engagements  with  the  Boers  in  the 
months  of  December  and  January.) 

New  York  rapid  transit  tunnel  is  awarded  to  John  B. 
McDonald,  whose  bids  for  the  several  sections  of  the 
work  aggregate  $35, 000,000.... The  Mississippi  Legisla- 
ture elects  A.  J.  McLaurin  (Dem.)  for  the  long  term  and 
W.  V.  Sullivan  (Dem.)  for  the  short  term  in  the  United 
States  Senate  ;  Governor  Longino  is  inaugurated. 

January  17.— The  Kentucky  Legislature  elects  J.  C.  S. 
Blackburn  (Dem.)  United  States  Senator ;  the  Iowa 
Legislature  reelects  United  States  Senator  John  IL  Gear 
(Rep.). 

POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMENT-FOREIQN. 

December  20.— M.  D^roul6de  appears  before  the  High 
Court  in  Paris,  insults  its  president,  and  is  therefi>re 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment..  ..The  lower 
house  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  adjourns. 

December  21. — The  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passes  a  bill  to  keep  the  old  budget  in  force  until  the  new 

budget  is  voted  on  in  its  entirety Li  Hung  Chang  is 

appointed  acting  viceroy  of  Canton The    Deutsche 

Bank  agrees  to  advance  to  the  Turkish  treasury  200,000 
Turkish  ^iras,  to  provide  for  the  Ramazan  require- 
ments. 

December  22. — The  French  Chamber  votes  two  months' 
supply  and  6,550,000  francs  for  the  exhibition  of  1900 
...  .In  the  High  Court  the  evidence  for  the  defense  in 
the  conspiracy  concludes. 

December  28. — Sir  F.  Wingate  is  appointed  Sirdar  and 
Grovemor-General  of  the  Soudan  on  the  resignation  of 

Lord  Kitchener The  New  South  Wales  Parliament 

is  prorogued An  edict  is  issued  in  the  name  of  the 

Emperor  of  China  for  the  arrest  of  Kang  Yu-wei,  at 

present  in  Hong  Kong A  new  Austrian  ministry  is 

formed. . .  .The  French  Parliament  is  prorogued. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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Deoember  26.— The  president  of  the  Paris  High  Court 
begins  his  speech  for  the  prosecution  in  the  conspiracy 
trial. 

December  27. — Six  of  the  prisoners  accused  of  con- 
spiracy  before  the  High  Court  at  Paris  are  accquitted  and 
released. 

December  28.— Pleas  by  the  defense  are  heard  by  the 

High  Court  at  Paris The  Italian  Court  of  Cassation 

pronounces  the  public  safety  bill  valid. 

December  90.— The  Duke  of  Connaught  is  appointed 
to  the  command  in  Ireland,  succeeding  Field  Marshal 
Lord  Roberts. 

December  81. — The  Emperorand  the  German  Govern- 
ment decide  that  the  twentieth  century  begins  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1900 The  King  of  Italy  signs  an  amnesty  in 

fsvor  of  all  persons  condemned  in  connection  with  the 
disturbances  of  May,  1896. 

January  1.— In  an  address  at  Berlin  the  German  Em- 
peror announces  his  purpose  to  place  the  navy  on  a 
level  with  the  army. 

January  2.— The  High  Court  at  Paris  announces  that 
it  decides,  by  a  vote  of  148  to  48,  that  M.  Buffet,  direct- 
or of  the  political  bureau  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  is  ' 
guilty  of  conspiracy,  with  extenuating  circumstances ; 
four  others  are  acquitted. 

January  8.— The  High  Court  at  Paris  finds  D^roulMe 
and  Gu^rin  guilty  of  conspiracy,  with  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. 


THE  LATE  SIR  JAMES  PAGET. 

(The  most  distingaished  British  surgeon.) 

January  4.— The  High  Court  at  Paris  sentences 
D6ronlMe,  Buffet,  and  the  Marquis  de  Lur  Saluses  to 
ten  year»*  banishment  and  Gu6rin  to  ten  years'  confine- 
ment in  a  fortified  place. 

January  9.— M.  Deschanel  is  elected  president  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  M.  Falliftres  of  the 

Senate.... The  Prussian  Diet  is   opened The  Xew- 

loandland  Legislature  is  prorogued  till  February  1. 

January  12.— The  French  Court  of  Cassation  hands 
down  a  decision  making  bull-fighting  illegal  in  France 


....Motions  are 
made  in  the 
French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  re- 
move the  duties  on 
coal,  iron,  and 
steel. 

January  18. — 
The  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies 
votes  confidence  in 
the  government  in 
the  matter  of  the 
St.  Etienne  strikes. 

January  19. — A 
new  cabinet  is  ap- 
pointed in  Aus- 
tria, with  Herr 
Koerber  as  pre- 
mier, the  Emper- 
or's aim  being  to 
reconcile  the  dif- 
ferences between 
the  Germans  and 
the  Czechs. 


THE  I«ATS  B.  y.  BMAIiLBT. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

December  21.— The  Russian  Government  grants  a  re- 
duction during  1900  of  the  import  duty  on  British  coal 
from  6  to  1>^  copecks  per  pood  at  Odessa  and  other  Black 
Sea  ports. 

December  26.— A  treaty  between  Mexico  and  China  is 
signed  at  Washington. 

December  28. — A  Brazilian  warship  is  ordered  to 
Amapa,  in  dispute  between  Brazil  and  France 

December  29.— The  British  cruiser  Maglcienne  seizes 
aGrerman  steamer,  the  Bundesrath,  in  Delagoa  Bay^ 
and  takes  her  to  Durban,  on  the  ground  that  Grermau 
officers  and  men  intending  to  join  the  Boer  army  are  on 
board. 

January  2. — Secretary  Hay  announces  to  the  Cabinet 
at  Washington  the  success  of  his  negotiations  for  secur- 
ing a  continuance  of  the  *' open-door"  policy  in  China 
(see  Review  of  Reviews  for  January,  page  39) — The 
Government  at  Washington  instructs  Ambassador 
Choate  to  inform  the  British  Grovernment  that  the 
United  States  considers  the  seizure  of  American  flour 
at  Delagoa  Bay  by  a  British  cruiser  as  illegal,  and  to 
ask  for  indemnity  for  the  seizure. 

January  8. — Foreign  ministers  to  Brazil  protest 
against  differential  tariffs  againnt  their  countries. 

January  4. — British  authorities  seize  the  German 
steamer  Oeneral  at  Aden  and  compel  her  to  discharge 

her  cargo Italy  completes  the  list  of  great  powers 

replying  favorably  *o  Secretary  Hay's  note  regarding 
the  *' open  door"  in  China. 

January  5.— France  orders  a  squadron  to  San  Domin- 
go to  enforce  payment  of  claims. 

January  8.— The  United  States  gunboat  Machias  is 
ordered  to  San  Domingo. 

January  10.— In  reply  to  the  note  from  the  United 
States  regarding  the  seizure  of  American  flour  in  Dela- 
goa Bay,  the  British  Government  declares  that  food- 
stuffs are  not  held  as  contral>and  of  war  unless  intended 
for  the  enemy. 
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January  12.— Great  Britain  accepts  the  French  pro« 
posal  to  renew  the  Newfoundland  flflhing-rights  modv^ 

Vivendi Grermany  forbids  the  shipment  of  guns  by 

the  Krupps  to  either  the  British  or  the  Boers. 

January  16.-— The  United  States  Senate  ratifies  the 

treaty  for  the  partition  of  Samoa President  McKinley 

appoints  Robert  M.  McWade,  of  Philadelphia,  to  be 
consul  at  Canton,  China,  vice  Dr.  Edward  S.  Bedloe, 
resigned. 

January  19.— The  British  Foreign  Office  notifies  Am- 
bassador Cboate  that  a  portion  of  the  seized  American 
cargoes  has  been  released. 

THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

December  26. —The  Russian  Red  Cross  ambulance 
leaves  for  the  Transvaal  via  Berlin  and  Naples. . .  .In  a 
sortie  from  Mafeking  by  the  troops  under  Colonel 
Baden-Powell  21  officers  and  men  are  killed,  24  officers 
and  men  wounded,  and  8  men  taken  prisoners. 

December  27.— The  Dunnottar  CastlCj  with  Lord 
Rober^and  Lord  Kitchener  on  board,  sails  from  Gibral- 
tar  There  is  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  Natal The 

Boers  assume  the  offensive  and  shell  the  Modder  River 
camp. 

December  28. — Spasmodic  shelling  continues  at  Mod- 
der River  ;  at  I^adysmith  a  Boer  shell  bursts  which  kills 
Lieutenant  Dalziel  and  wounds  7  other  officers. 

December  29. — The  Orient  sails  from  Southampton 
with  1,275  officers  and  men  for  South  Africa. 

December  80. — A  New  South  Wales  battery  leaves 
Sydney  for  South  Africa;  the  Majestic^  with  2,000 
troops  on  board,  arrives  at  Cape  Town. 

January  1.— General  French  captures  the  town  of 
Colesberg»  with  wagons  and  stores  ;  Colonel  Pilcher 
defeats  a  Boer  force  at  Sunnyside  Laager,  near  Bel- 
mont, taking  40  prisoners. 

January  4.— A  Boer  attack  on  the  British  lines  at 
Colesberg  is  successfully  repulsed. 

January  6.— The  Boers  attack  Ladysmith  in  force,  but 
are  repulsed  by  the  British  with  heavy  losses  on  both 
sides  ;  the  British  casualty  list  shows  15  officers  and  135 
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men  killed  and  26  officers  and  244  men  wounded  ;  Gen- 
eral Buller  attacks  the  Boer  position  at  Colenso 

Greneral  French  reports  the  capture  of  70  men,  includ- 
ing 7  officers,  by  the  Boers  at  Colesberg. 

January  7. — Several  Boer  attacks  on  Ladysmith  are 
repelled  by  the  British. 

January  11. — I^ord  Dundonald,  with  the  mounted 
brigade  of  General  Buller's  troops,  advances  westward 
and  seizes  Springfield  Bridge  and  Swartz  Kop,  com- 
manding Potgieter's  Drift. 

January  16.— A  part  of  General  Buller's  force  crosses 
the  Tugela  River  at  Potgieter's  Drift ;  five  miles  west, 
at  Trichard's  Drift,  General  Warren  crosses. 

January  17.— In  the  British  advance  on  Ladysmith 
Lord  Dundonald's  troops  maintnin  a  successful  action 
against  the  Boers  near  Acton  Homes. 

THE  FIGHTING   IN   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

December  25. — Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Young  is  appointed  mili- 
tary governor  of  the  province  of  northwestern  Luzon, 
with  headquarters  at  Vigan. 

December  26.— The  Filipino  general  Santa  Ana,  with 
a  force  of  insurgents,  attacks  the  garrison  at  Subig, 
Luzon  ;  the  Americans,  reinforced  by  marines  from 
Olongapo,  successfully  repel  the  attack,  several  of  the 
Filipinos  lieing  killed. 

December  27.— Colonel  Lockett,  with  a  force  of  2,500 
men,  including  artillery,  attacks  a  force  of  insurgents 
near  Montalban,  nortlieastof  San  Mateo,  Luzon  ;  many 
of  the  Filipinos  are  killed. 

January  1.— There  is  a  general  advance  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops  in  southern  liUzon  ;  Cabuyac,  on  the  south 
side  of  Laguna  de  Bay,  is  taken  by  two  battalions  of 
the  Thirty-ninth  Infantry,  with  the  loss  of  2  Americans 
killed  and  4  wounded. 

January  7.— Lieutenant  Gillmore  and  the  party  of 
Americans  long  held  as  prisoners  by  the  Filipinos  ar- 
rive at  Manila. 
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January  12. ~A  troop  of  the  Third  Cavalry  has  an 
encounter  with  the  in^argents  near  San  Fernando  de  la 

Union  :  the  Americans  lose  2  killed  and  3  wounded 

General  Otis  reports  all  of  Cavite  province  as  occupied 
hy  General  Wheaton^s  command. 

January  17.— Lieutenant  McRae,  with  a  company  of 
the  Third  Infantry,  defeats  an  insurgent  force  under 
General  Hizon  and  captures  rifles  and  ammunition  near 
Mabalacat. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

December  20.— The  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  a  State  government  in 
California  is  begun  in  San  Jos6....The  main  building 
of  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  burned — The 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  session  at  Detroit, 
reelects  Samuel  Grompers  president. 

December  22.— More  than  40  school  children  are 
drowned  in  the  River  Lys  at  Frelinghem,  Belgium. . . . 
Sixteen  children  are  killed  in  a  Are  at  Quincy,  III. 

December  23. — By  a  coal-mine  explosion  near  Browns- 
ville, Pa.,  40  miners  are  killed. 

December  24.— The  ceremony  of  opening  the  Holy 
Door  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  at  Rome  is  performed  by 
Pope  Leo. . .  .The  British  steamship  Ariosto  is  stranded 
off  Hatteras,  N.  C,  21  men  being  drowned. 

December  25.— An  earthquake  is  felt  over  a  large  part 
of  southern  California.... Coal  miners  and  lace  work- 
ers go  on  strike  in  France. 

December  27.— The  fifteenth  Indian  National  Con- 
gress opens  at  Lucknow. 

December  28.— The  bodies  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Maine  are  reinterred  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery at  Washington. 

December  81.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Greorge  T.  Purves  ac- 
cepts the  call  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  New  York  City. 

January  8. — The  bubonic  plague  is  discovered  in  Ma- 
nila. ...At  the  chess  tournament  in  Vienna  Maroczy 
wins  first  prize. 

January  5.— The  mail  steamer  Iher,  of  the  Oreat 
Western  Line,  sinks  o£f  Guernsey ;  the  passengers  are 
saved ...  .A  white  man  is  lynched  at  Newport  News,  Va. 

January  6. — The  British  steamer  GUiagow  is  sunk  in 
collision  in  Dover  Straits. 

Janoary  12. — M.  Zola  is  presented  with  a  gold  medal 
as  a  memorial  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  Alfred  Dreyfus. 

January  18.— A  statue  of  Daniel  Webster  is  unveiled 
in  Washington. 

OBITUARY. 

December  21. — Charles  Lamoreaux,  the  French  orches- 
tral conductor,  85. 

December  23.— Dwight  Lyman  Moody,  the  evangelist, 
63  (see  page  168). 

December  28.— Dorman  B.  Eaton,  leader  in  the  civil- 
service-reform  movement  in  the  United  States,  76. 

December  2i.— Daniel  S.  Ford,  proprietor  of  the 
Youth's  Companion,  77. 

December  25. — Elliott  Coues,  the  distinguished  natu- 
ralist, 57. 

December  27. — ^Harry  Escombe,    former  premier  of 

Natal M.  Jules  Bapst,  late  editor  of  the  Journal 

^M  IHbatSj  Paris,  69. 

December  29.- Rev.  Father  Sylvester  Malone,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  79 — Eugene  V.  Smalley,  the  news- 


paper correspondent  and  writer,  58.... Thomas  Mac- 
Kellar,  of  Philadelphia,  author  and  printer,  87. 

December  30.— Sir  James  Paget,  the  British  surgeon, 

85 Eugene   Bertrand,    of   Paris,  65.... Rev.   Dr.   J. 

Thomas  Murray,  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
70. 

January  8.— Francis  Schnadhorat,  from  1885  to  1892 
the  chief  organizer  of  the  British  Liberal  party,  60. 

January  5.— Former  Surgeon-General  William  A. 
Hammond,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  71. 

January  6.— John  Bemhard  Stallo,  United  States 
minister  to  Italy  in  President  Cleveland's  first  term,  76. 

January  7.— Rev.  Dr.  Edward  McGIynn,  62. ...Rev. 
Dr.  John  Milton  Williams*  of  Chicago,  83. 


THB  JJLTM  DR.  JAMES  MARTINKAU. 

January  8. — Alfred  Eklmund  Burr,  for  sixty  years  the 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  TimeSj  85. 

January  9.— Ex-Representative  William  P.  Howland, 
of  Ohio,  68. ...Gen.  Felipe  Berriozabal,  Mexican  minis- 
ter of  war Rev.  Aloysius  Schyns,  head  of  the  order 

of  Alexian  Brothers  in  the  United  States. 

January  10. — John  Q.  A.  Hoyt,  one  of  the  promoters 
and  builders  of  the  New  York  elevated  railway  sys- 
tem, 73 Rev.  Dr.  Greorge  Warren  Field,  of  Bangor, 

Maine,  81. 

January  11.— €ren.  Dabney  Hemdon  Maury,  who 
served  in  the  Confederate  army,  77.... Alexander  Wil- 
liams, a  well-known  Boston  bookseller  and  publisher, 
81 Earl  of  Ava  (wounded  at  Ladysmith),  37. 

January  12. — Rev.  Dr.  James  Martineau,  the  distin- 
guished Unitarian  divine,  95. 

January  18.— Gen.  Greorge  H.  Sharpe,  of  New  York, 
71 Felix  Morris,  the  comedian. 

January  14. — Alexander  Majors,  originator  of  the 
pony  express  in  the  overland  mail  service. 

January  15. — George  W.  Steevens,  special  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Daily  Mall  in  South  Africa,  30. 

January  18.— Prof.  Amos.  G,  Warner,  of  the  Stanford 
University,  88. 


;  AFRiOAiv  BULL-FIOHT.— From  El  Hljo  del  Ahulaote  (Me^co). 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARTOONS. 
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Father  Time  :  "  My  1  my  1    But  It  looks  more  like  1900  B.c." 
Prom  the  Win-Id  (New  York). 

^HE  chief  subject  of  the  European  cartoonists  last 
month  was  the  war  in  South  Africa  and  England^s 
international  position.  The  American  cartoonists,  also, 
gave  much  attention  to  the  Anglo-Boer  affair,  and  the 
lack  of  sympathy  with  England  was  very  generally  ap- 
parent. Our  selections  are  almost  wholly  devoted  to 
this  predominant  theme.  The  familiar  figures  recurrent 
in  these  cartoons  are  **Oom  Paul**  Kriiger,  John  Bull, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Cecil  Rhodes. 


BliESSED  18  THB  PBAOXM AKBR. 

Ungu  Sam  :  *'  Some  of  my  folks  want  me  to  InterfUv,  bat 
I  think  this  olive  branch  wonld  get  pretty  badly  miiMed  up 
if  I  Should  try  it  just  now." 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis.) 
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THE  FORBIQN  BITDATION  LAST  MONTH  AB  IT  APPBARBD  TO  AN  ILLINOIS  CARTOONIST. 

From  the  HeraJd-Transeript  (Peoria). 


*a4T,  MUDDBR,  SHALL  WV  PACK  OOP  TKC?" 

From  the  Wotfd  (New  York). 


^'LONGWOOD,  NAPOLVON^S  RBSIDBNCB  ON  THE  ISLAND  OP 
ST.  HBLBNA,  I»  BBIHO  HBNOYATBD  POR  THH  RBOXPTIOH  OP 
PBISIDBNT  KBCOBR  APTBB  TBB  WAR.*^ 

From  the  Pnm  (demeUmd) 
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Salisbury  :  "  Your  majesty  ?  *' 
Thk  Qukbn:  **  Yes,  me  lord." 
Salisbury  :  **  He'll  have  to  go,  won't  he  ?  " 
The  Queen  :  **  I'm  afraid  so." 

From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis). 


KBOOBR*8  CHBTBTMAS  tree  for  MR.  OHAMBEBULIH. 

From  Lt  Rire  (Paris). 


THE  MKDDLESOm  BOY. 


Joe  (to  himself) :  **  Wonder  how  it's  getting  on  ?  •• 
Lord  Salisbury  (head  gardener):  *'I  do  wish  he'd  let 
hinfira  alone  I "— From  Pune/i  (London). 


A  BITTER  PILL. 

Doctors  never  like  to  take  their  own  medicine— neither 
does  Dr.  Chamberlain.— From  the  Journal  (Minneapolia). 
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THE  SODTH  ATtUCAS  WAR. 

A  new  process  for  tomlDK  human  blood  into  gold.— From  Wahre  Jaeob  (Honloh). 
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A  LI  B  ABA  Rhodes  :  ^*  Now  I  am  in  the  midst  of  my  treasures,  but  what  wonld  I  not  give  to  be  out  again !  * 

From  the  JLmsitrdammer, 


JOHN  BULL^S  HEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 

The  Powers  :  **  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day  I  "—From  the  Amsttrdammer, 


DWIGHT  L.   MOODY:    A  CHARACTER   SKETCH, 


BY  GEORGE  PERRY  MORRIS. 


IF  one  were  asked  to  name  the  commanding 
figures  in  the  field  of  religious  activity  and 
theological  thought  who,  during  the  century  now 
ebbing  to  its  close,  have  arisen  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  the  list  would  contain  at  least 
sixteen  names  :  F.  D.  Maurice,  *  <  the  most  mys* 
tical  thinker  of  our  cen- 
tury;" F.  W.  Robert- 
son, who  <  <  of  all  preach- 
ers has  most  moved  the 
mind  and  conscience  of 
this  generation  ;  " 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon, 
Henry  Drummond, 
James  Martineau,  A. 
M.  Fairbairn,  Cardi- 
nals Newman  and  Man- 
n  i  n  g ,  Gen.  William 
Booth,  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  among  Brit- 
ons ;  and  Horace 
Bushnell,  William  E. 
Channing,  Theodore 
Parker,  Henry  Ward 
B  e  e  c  h  e  r ,  Phillips 
Bronks,  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  and  Francis  E. 
Clark,  founder  of  the 
Young  People's  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor, 
among  Americans.  Of 
these  Maurice,  Robert- 
son, Newman,  Marti- 
neau, Fairbairn,  Bush- 
nell, and  Channing  have 
been  preeminent  as 
theologians,  Newman, 
Martineau,  and  Parker 
as  polemicists,  Robertson  and  Bushnell  as 
•* preachers  to  preachers,"  Spurgeon,  Beecher, 
Brooks,  and  Moody  as  preachers  to  the  people, 
and  Booth,  Moody,  and  Clark  as  devisers  and 
a«irainistrator8  of  new  forms  of.  Christian  ac- 
tivity. Manning  and  Drummond  belong  to  a 
class  of  mediators,  the  one  attempting  the  task 
of  making  the  Church  an  arbiter  in  the  strife  of 
modern  industry  ;  the  other  acting  as  mediator 
between  science  and  religion,  and  incidentally 
serving  as  confessor  to  intellectually  perplexed 
Protestant  souls — to  more  of  these,  probably, 
than  any  man  of  this  century. 

Of  these  but  three  survive — Fairbairn,  Bootl), 


DWIOHT   LYMAN  MOOOT. 

(From  a  photo  taken  in  Paris  in  1883.) 


and  Clark.  The  last  save  one  to  leave  the 
world  was  Dwight  L.  Moody,  one  of  the  few 
truly  great  men  who  died  during  the  year  1899. 
It  is  of  him  that  this  character  sketch  will  treat. 
Henry  Drummond,  a  broad -church  Presbyte- 
rian, ' » an  aristocrat  in  taste,  if  with  the  mob  in 
principle  " — like  F.  W. 
Robertson,  the  friend 
of  the  intellectual  and 
titled  aristocracy  of 
Scotland  and  England, 
educated  at  Edinburgh 
University  and  by 
much  travel,  a  constant 
student  of  human  char- 
acter, and  an  expert  in 
spiritual  diagnosis,  said 
of  Mr.  Moody,  <' He 
was  the  biggest  human 
I  ever  met ;  "  and  he 
proved  his  loyalty  to 
tliis  conviction  once  by 
choosing  the  society  of 
Mr.  Moody  rather  than 
that  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  giving  as 
his  reason  for  this 
choice  that  '  *  the  world 
is  not  dying  for  poets 
so  much  as  for  preach- 
ers.*' 

We  may  frankly  ad- 
mit that  possibly  Pro- 
f  e  s  s  o  r  Drumraond's 
great  personal  indebt- 
edness to  Mr.  Moody 
may  have  weighed 
somewhat  with  him  in  forming  his  estimate,  yet 
it  remains  a  verdict  that  has  to  be  reckoned 
with  and  faced  squarely.  Drummond's  personal 
tastes  and  intellectual  convictions  wei*e  in  so 
many  ways  antipodal  to  those  of  Mr.  Moody  that 
the  appraisal  still  has  weight,  even  after  due  dis- 
count is  made  for  any  elements  of  gratitude  and 
afl^ection  that  may  have  been  in  it. 

If  the  wording  of  Professor  Drummond's  ap- 
praisal is  carefully  noted,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  was  just  and  discriminating.  '  *  The  biggest 
human  *' — which  he  did  say — is  quite  a  different 
estimate  from  • » the  greatest  man  " — which  he  did 
not  say.     That  which  Drummond  and  every  other 
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discriminating  observer  saw  raised  to  the  nth 
power  in  Mr.  Moody  was  a  profound  solicitude 
for  the  betterment  of  his  fellow- men.  His  heart 
and  his  will  were  greater  than  his  reason  or  his 
constructive  imagination.  Yearning  for  souls, 
he  put  forth  unremitting  effort  to  win  them 
through  the  declaration  of  what  he  deemed  to  be 


Courtesy  of  McCturt's  MagoMiMe.  *■    • 

MR.  MOODT  AT  8BVENTEEN. 

(At  the  time  when  he  left  the  farm  to  go  to  Boston.) 

the  truth,  and  to  state  that  truth  couched  in 
homely  speech  and  in  tones  of  pathetic  and  often 
dramatic  power — such  was  his  chief  function  in 
society. 

This  solicitude  found  expression  in  so  many 
different  ways  during  the  years  that  intervened 
between  his  ** birth  of  the  spirit,"  as  he  called 
it,  in  Boston  in  1856  and  his  death  in  the  place 
of  his  birth,  East  Northfield,  Mass.,  on  December 
22,  1899,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  class  him 
with  any  evangelist  of  any  prior  epoch  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

He  had  a  ballast  of  common  sense  which  kept 
him  from  emotional  excesses  such  as  Whitefield 
indulged  in.  He  had  an  organizing  executive 
power  which  led  him  early  in  his  career  to  organ- 
ize the  work  of  the  inquiry- room  as  no  evangel- 
ist before  him  ever  had  done.  This  led  later  to 
the  creation  and  equipment  of  three  education- 
al institutions,  the  establishment  of  systematic 
preaching  and  colportage  among  the  inmates  of 
our  prisons,  the  maintenance  of  publishing  estab- 
lishments in  Chicago  and  at  Northfield  from 
which  issue  inexpensive  religious  literature,  and 


the  use  of  the  educational  plant  at  Northfield 
each  summer  for  the  annual  conferences  of  cler- 
gymen, college  students,  missionary  volunteers, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  workers.  In 
short,  as  a  discriminating  critic  has  said,  he  <<  not 
only  won  battles,  but  organized  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory." To  quote  Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer. 
he  was  the  U.  S.  Grant  or  Wellington  amonj: 
Christian  warriors  ;  to  quote  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
he  was  *  *  the  Von  Moltke  of  the  religious  world 
in  the  United  States. "  John  McNeill  also  calls 
him  <<  the  Wellington  of  the  evangelistic  army  ;" 
and  it  is  suggestive  to  know  that  Mr.  Moody  was 
an  adinirer  of  Napoleon,  considered  as  an  organ- 
izing mind. 

Mr.  Moody,  viewed  solely  as  an  administrator, 
as  an  agent  for  the  benefactions  of  men  of 
wealth,  as  a  transmuter  of  money  into  brick, 
stone,  books,  tracts,  and  educational  parapher- 


Courtesy  of  McClurt's  MagaMine. 

MR.  MOODT  AT  TWENrT-SIZ. 

nalia,  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  cen- 
tury, independent  of  any  estimate  of  his  moral 
or  spiritual  significance.  Scotland,  Ireland,  Eng 
land,  and  the  .United  States  are  dotted  with 
Y6ung  Men's  Christian  Association  buildings 
and  Bible  institutes  of  which  he  laid  the  foun. 
dations,  metaphorically  speaking,  if  not  literaily. 
As  a  salesman  in  a  Chicago  shoe  store  he  sold 
more  goods  than  any  other  clerk,  and  had  he 
remained  in  the  business  he  probably  would  have 
been  at  the  head  of  a  shoe  manufacturing 
*' trust"  at  ^he  time  of  his  death.  Possessing 
this  power,  he  won  the  confidence  of  a  class  of 
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men  whom  the  ordinary  traditional  evangelist 
never  had  enlisted  in  Christian  work,  and  for 
the  last  thirty  years  Mr.  Moody  had  only  to 
make  his  desires  known  to  responsible  men  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain — 
men  like  John  V.  Farwell  and  the  McCormicks 
in  Chicago,  John  Wanamaker  in  Philadelphia, 
William  E.  Dodge  in  New  York,  and  Lord 
Overtoun  in  Glasgow — and  the  funds  have  been 
forthcoming. 

Realizing  that  the  confidence  inspired  by  his 
rare  gifts  as  an  administrator  might  not  be 
granted  in  equal  measure  to  those  who  should  be 
called  upon  after  his  death  to  carry  on  the  work 
he  had  begun,  Mr.  Moody  during  his  recent  years 
had  been  using  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  to 
induce  men  and  women  of  wealth  to  provide  an 
endowment  for  the  schools  at  Northfield  and  at 
Mt.  Hermon  and  for  the  Bible  Institute  in  Chi- 
cago. He  died  before  this  task  was  accomplished, 
and  now  a  joint  appeal  has  gone  forth  from  the 
trustees  of  the  institutionsasking  that  $3,000,000 
be  given  with  which  to  endow  them.  The  sum 
of  $125,000  to  carry  on  the  work  had  been  raised 
annually  by  Mr.  Moody.  Should  the  public  re- 
spond to  the  appeal  which  has  gone  forth  in 
terms  commensurate  with  the  expectations  and 
desires  of  the  trustees,  it  would  be  a  testimony  of 
affection  and  respect  such  as  no  other  layman  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  has  ever  received.* 

Considerable  of  the  revenue  for  the  Bible  In- 
stitute in  Chicago  and  the  Northfield  schools  has 
come  from  the  large  royalties  received  from  the 
sale  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  hymn-books, 
wliich    Mr.   Mbody    invariably    refused    to    use 


BIBTHPIiACS  OF  MB.  MOODY  AT  EAST  NORTHFIELD,  MASS. 

•  The  committee  which  will  receive  contributions  made 
in  response  to  this  appeal  includes  W^llliam  E.  Dodfire, 
Jsmes  Talcott,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Jr.,  Morris  K.  Jesup, 
D.  Wmis  James,  and  John  S.  Kennedy,  of  New  York ;  D.  W. 
McWmiams  and  Ira  D.. Sankey,  of  Brooklyn;  E.  G.  Keith, 
Cyrus  MeCormick,  and  Victor  Lawson,  of  Chicago ;  John  H. 
Co&reraeand  John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia ;  C.  A.  Hop- 
Una,  of  Boston ;  and  Francis  White,  of  Baltimore. 


for  personal  or  family  uses.  The  taint  of  selfish- 
ness, of  growing  well-to-do  out  of  the  profits  of 
evangelistic  work,  is  not  one  that  clings  to 
Mr.  Moody's  memory,  as  it  will  to  that  of  some 
other  contemporary  evangelists.  He  had  not 
* '  the  facility  to  coin  a  fortune  out  of  the  exer- 
cise of  his  moral  deficiencies.'*     He  leaves  to  his 


MRS.  BETSEY  MOODT. 

(Mother  erf  D.  L.  >Ioody.) 

children  a  legacy  of  character  and  work  to  be 
done — and  nothing  ntore. 

Much  of  Mr.  Moody's  success  in  all  that  he 
undertook  was  due  to  his  J^nowledge  of  men. 
In  what  may  be  called  * '  spiritual  diagnosis  "  he 
probably  was  not  as  skilled  as  Henry  Drummond. 
He  had  no  such  haunting  memory  of  early  sin  to 
guide  him  in  diagnosis  as  we  find  recorded  in 
bold  outline  in  St.  Augustine's  */ Confessions;" 
and  it  was  a  striking  phenomenon  that  in  his  ser- 
mons and  addresses  his  exhortations  to  sinners 
were  seldom,  if  ever,  coupled  with  references  to 
sins  of  his  youth.  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  sin, 
but  it  was  of  sins  of  pride,  ambition,  and  the  like — 
spiritual  sins  rather  than  carnal  sins.  The  trials 
and  venial  shortcomings  of  his  youth,  the  kind- 
ness done  to  him  by  others  when  a  homesick 
boy,  the  terrible  results  that  had  come  to  otherg 
through  carnal  sin,  effects  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed, confessions  which  he  had  heard  in  the 
inquiry -room — all  these  were  the  woof  that  played 
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in  and  out  of  the  web  of  truth  which  he  got  from 
the  Bible.  But  he  was  not  given  to  detailed  self- 
analysis  either  in  public  or  private,  and  he  has 
left  no  such  record  of  his  soul- life  for  posterity 
as  New  England's  first  great  native -bom  revival- 
ist, Jonathan  Edwards,  left.  But  Edwards  was 
first  of  all  a  metaphysician.  Mr.  Moody^s  real 
inner  self- life,  accordmg  to  Dr.  Georcre  F.  Pen- 
tecost, was  as  closed  a  book  as  was  Drummond's, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Prof.  George 
Adam  Smith,  Drummond's  biographer. 

Lacking  this  studied  self- revelation  that  has 
made  many  an  evangelist  powerful,  and  also 
lacking  that  theoretical  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture which  comes  from  the  study  of  secular  his- 
tory, the  drama,  or  psychology,  Mr.  Moody 
nevertheless  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  ways 
of  the  human  heart ;  and  his  skill  in  selecting 
the  right  helpers  for  special  sorts  of  work  to  be 
done  was  comparable  only  with  his  power  in 
reaching  the  hearts  and  stimulating  the  wills  of 
the  multitudes  to  whom  he  preached.  There 
were  hundreds  of  men  with  better  voices  than 
Mr.  Sankey's  voice — considered  merely  as  a  tone- 
producer  ;  but  Mr.  Moody  discovered  the  soul 
in  the  man  who  could  make  a  second-class  voice 
produce  first-cla«s  spiritual  results  through  its 
expressive   and   appealing   use.     Henry   Drum- 


mond  was  only  one  of  many  young  Edinburgh 
University  men  who  in    1874   were  swept  into 
the  evangelistic  campaign  which  Messrs.  Moody 
and  San  key  carried  on  in  Scotland.     But  Mr. 
Moody  instantly  recognized  Drummond's  innate 
fineness  of  soul  and   superiority,    just  as  John 
Watson  (**  Ian  Maclaren  ")  had  recognized  it  in- 
stantly years  before,  when  he  first  saw  Dmm- 
mond  on  the  playground  at  the  Stirling  school ; 
and  he  set  Di-ummond  at  work  in  places  of  spir- 
itual authority  and  usefulness  when  he  was  but 
twenty -two   years   of  age,    with  an  effect  upon 
Drummond's   character   and  future   career  that 
probably  saved  him  from  being  a  mere  scientist 
and  made  him  a  spiritual  redeeming  force  in  cir- 
cles  of  society  untouched  by  Mr.    Moody,  and 
among  people  undergoing  intellectual  storm  and 
stress  with  which    Mr.    Moody   was   unable   to 
sympathize  and  for  which  he  could  not  prescribe. 
This  naturally  suggests  consideration  of  the 
question  of  Mr.  Moody's  limitations.     From  the 
time  of  his  first  floundering  efforts  to  speak  in  the 
prayer- meeting    of   the  Mt.  Vernon   Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Boston  just  after  his  conversion 
down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  no  one  was  better 
aware  than  Mr.  Moody  that  he  was  limited  in  his 
acquirements  in  what  the  world  deems  academic 
culture.     This  sort  of  culture  President  Eliot,  of 
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Harvard,  has  defined  as  bearing  fruit  in  ^*an 
open  mind,  trained  to  careful  thinking,  instructed 
in  the  methods  of  philosophic  investigation,  ac- 
quainted in  a  general  way  with  the  accumulated 
thought  of  past  generations,  and  penetrated  with 
humility."  Of  course  Mr.  Moody  had  attain- 
ments in  spiritual  culture,  culture  of  the  essen- 
tial man,  which  no  degree  of  academic  culture  by 
itself  can  give  to  one.  Emerson  said  that  * '  the 
foundation  of  culture,  as  of  character,  is  at  the 
last  moral  sentiment " — and  of  moral  sentiment 
Mr.  Moody  had  a  vast  deal.  Of  comparative  re- 
ligion, of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  of  the  psy- 
chology of  conversion  as  it  is  set  forth  empiric- 
ally in  the  recently  issued  epoch -marking  book 
of  Professor  Starbuck,  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, entitled  *' The  Psychology  of  Religion," 
of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  thought  of  his 
time  by  the  writings  of  Darwin  and  Spencer,  or  of 
the  meaning  of  such  careers  as  those  of  Amiel  or 
Romanes,  Mr.  Moody  was  practically  ignorant. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  his  igno- 
rance on  some  matters  was  a  blessing  to  the 
world,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  as  untouched 
as  himself  by  the  disintegrating  influence  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  last  fifty  years.  This  would 
have  been  a  sad  world  if  all  lives  during  that 
period  had  been  as  futile  as  was  Amiel's  be- 
cause of  his  honest  but  despairing  search  for 
objective  certitude  and  for  the  equilibrium  of 
truth.  Mr.  Moody's  grounds  for  religious  certi- 
tude were  subjective,  and  he  willed  passionately 
to  get  others  to  feel  and  see  the  truth  as  he  felt 
and  saw  it. 

If  Mr.  Moody's  father  had  been  a  long-lived, 
prosperous  Worcester  manufacturer  instead  of  a 
short-lived  Northfield  stone  mason  ;  if,  as  the 
son  of  such  a  father,  he  had  been  sent  to  the 
Worcester  High  School,  then  to  Yale  College 
and  Yale  Theological  Seminary  (these  institutions 


are  named  only  as  types,  not  with  any  invidious 
distinction  in  mind)  instead  of  having  only  a  dis- 
trict-school education,  and  the  Bible  and  human- 
ity for  his  text- books,  and  the  problem  of  self- 
support  to  face  from  the  time  he  was  seventeen, 
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Mr.  Moody  might  have  known  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  ever  knew  about  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  the  exact  composition  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  the  relative  influence  of  heredity 
and  environment ;  and  the  Unitarian  or  Trinita- 
rian Congregational  denominations  might  have 
had  another  Theodore  Parker  or 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  For  not 
even  the  deindividualizing  process 
of  our  present  educational  machin- 
ery could  have  radically  changed 
so  vital  a  personality  as  Mr.  Moody. 
But  his  life  record  would  have  been 
different  and  the  range  of  his  direct 
popular  influence  narrowed.  The 
careers  of  Henry  Drummond  and 
Phillips  Brooks  prove  that  men  can 
be  both  broad  and  deep,  scholarly 
and  evangelistic.  Mr.  Moody  might 
have  been  another  such  had  he  gone 
to  college  and  the  seminary.  If  so, 
with  his  tremendous  energy,  utter 
abandonment  to  God's  will,  and 
great   executive    power,    he   would 
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iiave  taken  rank^itli  such  leaders  as  Luther  and 
John  Wesley. 

That  Mr.  Moody  realized  his  limitations  in 
his  saner,  more  normal  moods  cannot  be  doubted. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  met  him  and  said  to  Mr. 
Moody,  ^'I  wish  I  had  your  body , "  Mr.  Moody's 
reply  was  more  creditable  to  his  discernment  and 
his  innate  courtesy  than  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  re- 
mark  to  him.  Mr.  Moody  replied:  **I  wish 
1  had  your  head."  In  moral  power,  a  desire 
to  have  righteousness  done  among  men  of  their 
time,  the  two  men  were  singularly  alike,  and  met 
as  equals.  When  Mr.  Moody  sent  his  sons  to 
Yale  University  he  decided  as  so  many  other 
fathers  have  done — namely,  that  his  sons  should 
have  privileges  which  he  missed  in  youth  and  from 
which  lack  he  had  suffered  continually.  When 
he  founded  the  schools  for  girls  at  East  North- 
field  and  for  boys  at  Mt.  Hermon  he  recognized 
distinctly  that  there  were  scores  of  farmers' 
boys  and  girls  in  the  adjacent  territory  who  were 
shut  out  from  high  schools  and  who  were  too  poor 
to  go  to  the  New  England  denominational  or  pri- 
vate academies,  and  who,  therefore,  unless  he  pro- 
vided a  way  for  them,  might  grow  up  to  be  as 
ignorant  and  illiterate  as  he  was  in  youth. 
When  he  summoned  the  first  gathering  of  del- 
egates from  Christian  associations  in  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  America  and  Europe  to 
Northfield,  it  was  not  only  with  the  hope  that 
the  influence  which  he  and  his  helpers  might  ex- 


ert on  the  students  would  be  beneficial  to  them, 
but  also  with  the  conviction  that  they,  with  their 
trained  powers  of  thought  and  expression,  might 
help  him.  There  are  few  more  beautiful  pic- 
tures in  the  memories  of  those  who  have  visited 
Northfield  than  those  of  Mr.  Moody  seen  sitting 
humbly  at  the  feet  of  young  collegians  like 
John  R.  Mott,  Robert  Speer,  and  L.  D.Wishard. 

Mr.  Moody  also  had  seasons  when  he  willingly 
recognized  that  he  had  no  right  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  questions  involved  in  the  higher 
criticism  of  the  Bible.  Thus  Mr.  William  E. 
Curtis,  of  the  Chicago  Record^  reports  a  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Moody  during  the  Briggs  heresy 
trial  in  which  Mr.  Moody  said  :  **  I'm  not  up  to 
that  sort  of  thing.  You  see,  I  never  studied 
theology,  and  I'm  precious  glad  I  didn't.  The 
single  verse  '  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest '  con  - 
tains  all  the  religion  that  I  need,  or  any  other 
man  or  woman." 

But  Mr.  Moody  had  his  seasons  when  he  was 
not  so  humble,  moments  when  he  trespassed  on 
the  preserves  of  theologians,  scholars,  and  ad- 
ministrators of  institutions  esteemed  and  vener- 
able. At  such  times  he  caused  many  of  his 
friends  to  grieve  and.  harmed  his  reputation. 
Thus  when  he  wrote  of  ministers  *  *  who  are  cut- 
ting up  the  Bible — denying  Moses  to-day  and 
Isaiah  to- morrow,  and  Daniel  the  next  day  and 
Jonah  the  next,  they  are  doing  the  devil's  work — 
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they  are  driving  the  young  men  of  this  genera- 
tion into  infidelity,"  he  showed  his  limited  knowl- 
edge both  as  to  the  motives  of  good  men  and  as 
to  the  effect  of  their  work  upon  the  present  gen- 
eration. It  was  because  he  was  so  persistent  and 
emphatic  in  criticism  of  this  kind,  and  so  pessi- 
mistic as  to  the  condition  of  Boston's  church  and 
civic  life  during  his  last  revival  campaign  in  that 
city  in  1897,  that  he  was  trenchantly  rebuked  by 
so  good  a  friend  as  Zion's  Herald,  the  Methodist 
journal  of  the  city.  This  also  was  the  reason 
why  he  was  invited  to  attend  a  private  confer- 
ence with  all  the  Congregational  clergymen  of 
Greater  Boston,  where  he  was  given  some  broth- 
erly admonition  by  grieved  old-time  friends  and 
then  admirers  with  a  degree  of  frankness  which 
was  admirable. 

When  all  this  is  said,  it  remains  true  that  de- 
spite his  limitations  ;  despite  the  *  ^  defects  of  his 
qualities  ;  "  despite  the  fact  that  in  his  last  years 
he  identified  himself  somewhat  exclusively  with 
men  chosen  from  the  school  of  biblical  inter- 
preters who  are  literalists  in  the  intei-pretation  of 
Scripture,  hence  pre-millennialists  ;  despite  his 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  ever- enlarging  school 
of  Christian  thought  represented  by  advocates 
like  Tolstoi,  Kingsley,  Ruskin,  Herron,  and 
Charles  S.  Sheldon,  and  those  who  put  emphasis 
on  the  Gospel  as  a  possible  agent  in  redeeming 
society  en  bloc,  as  it  were — despite  all  this,  it  re- 
mains true  that  Mr.  Moody's  value  to  the  spir- 
itual life  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  transcends 
that  of  any  other  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  or,  as 
Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  the  writer  of  exquisite 
literature,  puts  it :  **  His  speculations  concerning 
things  beyond  this  earth  were  not  peculiarly  his 
and  were  not  the  measure  of  his  great  woi-th. 
His  value  was  his  amazing  gift  for  identify- 
ing the  whole  human  side  of 
hi^  n^ig^ion  with  tho  whole 
bmaan  side  of  his  life,  and 
for  kindling  otJier  3ouls  from 
the  Sres  of  his  mighty  devo- 
tion," 


AUDITORIUM  AT  BA8T  KORTHFIELD. 

(Seating  capacity  2,500.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  man  ever  faced  and 
preached  to  so  many  people.  Whitefield  drew 
large  crowds,  but  at  infrequent  intervals  ;  Moody 
spoke  to  thousands  night  after  night,  week  in  and 
week  out,  and  his  last  words  as  an  evangelist  were 
uttered  in  Kansas  City  to  an  audience  of  15,000 
people.  His  drawing  power  in  1899  was  as 
great  as  in  the  60s  and  70s  in  communities  where 
he  was  a  new  voice.  Spurgeon  filled  the  Metro- 
politan Tabernacle  in  London  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  his  audiences  were  cosmopolitan,  but 
many  of  the  congregation  were  habitual  attend- 
ants. He  never  traveled  as  Moody  did,  nor 
reached  such  diverse  congregations.  In  this  per-  / 
ipatetic  aspect  of  his  work  Mr.  Moody  had  novj 
rivals  among  the  ancients  save  in  St.  Paul,  and 
among  moderns  had  none  save  in  «'  Father  En- 
deavor "  Clark,  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety, General  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army^ 
and  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  whose  official  duties 
take  them  about  the  world  as 
do  those  of  no  other  Protestant 
ecclesiastics. 

lu  Ills  themes  Mr-  Moody 
kept  very  close  to  life.  '  *  Sor- 
row   for   Sin — Repentance/' 


BIBLE  INSTITUTE,  CHICAGO. 

(Men*s  department.) 


CHICAGO  AVENUE  CHURCH. 

(Organized  by  Mr.  Moody.) 


BIBLE  INSTITUTE,  CHICAGO. 

(Women's  deiMirtment.) 
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**  Forgiveness,"  <<  Restitution "  were  typical 
subjects.  Few  men  were  his  equal  in  making 
scriptural  biography  vivid,  realistic.  His  ser- 
mon on  Daniel  won  thousands  of  young  men  to 
lives  of  Christian  consecration.  He  could  make 
the  scene  of  Elijah  on  Carmel  or  Naaman  the 
leper  at  the  river  live  again  before  the  eyes  of 
the  multitudes  who  hung  on  his  words,  and 
this  without  the  aid  of  any  such  marvelous  voice 
as  Spurgeon  had,  or  any  such  facial  or  bodily 
mobility  as  were  at  Whitefield's  or  J.  B.  Gough's 
command.  It  was  done  by  the  sheer  force  of 
pictorial  language  conveyed  by  a  powerful  but 
not  musical  voice  burning  with  intense  convic- 
tion. This  language  judged  by  any  canons  of 
criticism^  often  rose,  as  Henry  Drummond  has 
said,  near  to  the  highest  ranges  of  sublime  elo- 
quence, because  so  artless,  so  intense,  so  per- 
suasive, and  so  perfectly  adapted  to  secure  the 
end  desired.  Judged  by  the  standards  of  homi- 
letical  science  as  taught  in  the  theological  semina- 
ries, his  sermons  doubtless  were  often  defective. 
But  judged  by  the  test  of  adaptation  of  means  to 
end,  they  were  well-nigh  perfect.  They  were 
great  also  for  the  same  reason  that  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie  says  Lyman  Abbott's  sermons  are  great — 
because  they  are  ^'a  continual  disclosure  of  a 
beautiful  spirit."  They  were  effective,  partially 
because  they  escaped  the  indictment  David  Ha- 
rum  brought  against  preachers  in  general.  He 
said,  it  vnll  be  remembered  :  ' *  It  gen'ally  seemed 
to  me  that  if  the  preacher'd  put  all  the'  really 
was  in  it  together  he  wouldn't  need  to  have  took 
only,  'bout  quarter  the  time  ;  but  what  with 
scorin'  fer  a  start  an'  laggin'  on  the  back  stretch, 
an'  every  now  an*  then  breakin'  to  a  standstill,  I 


gen'ally  wanted  to  come  down  out  o*  the  stand 
before  the  race  was  over." 

The  wealth  of  quoted  and  assimilated  thought 
found  in  the  sermons  of  N.  D.  Hillis,  of  Plym- 
outh Church,  Brooklyn,  was  lacking  in  Mr. 
Moody's  sermons.  The  < '  carved  ivories  of 
speech,"  the  stately  rhetoric  in  the  sermons 
of  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  Mr.  Moody  had  not  the 
will  nor  the  skill  to  produce.  As  an  exposi- 
tor of  Scripture  he  fell  below  Alexander 
M'Laren,  of  Manchester,  and  Joseph  Parker, 
of  London.  Shrewd,  pungent  humor  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  use,  but  it  was  not  humor  for 
humor's  sake,  as  it  so  often  seems  to  be  with 
the  famous  Scotch  evangelist  John  McNeill. 
Spurgeon's  melodious  voice  he  lacked,  and,  as 
well,  Spurgeon's  skill  in  coining  homely  aphor- 
isms. Bold  and  searching  as  were  his  rebukes 
to  hypocrites  and  those  in  high  places  who 
led  men  and  women  astray,  his  rebukes  never 
had  the  acrid  quality  of  Dr.  Parkhurst's  ser- 
mons, for  as  G.  Campbell  Morgan  puts  it,  *■  *  his 
anger  was  always  the  outcome  of  tenderness." 
Finney  knew  more  about  systematic  theology 
than  Mr.  Moody,  cared  more  about  it,  and  in 
his  preaching  said  more  about  law  and  duty 
than  Mr.  Moody  did.  Moody  preached  the  love 
of  God  and  the  privilege  of  sonship. 

His  tliemes  were  old  and  varied  little  from 
year  to  year,  but  liis  anecdotes  and  illustrations 
were  ever  new,  and  he  was  incessant  in  his  search 
for  fresh  and  apt  ones.  Of  these  his  varied  ex- 
perience as  a  mission  worker  in  the  slums,  as  a 
participant  in  tlie  Civil  War,  when  he  served  as 
a  sort  of  nurse  and  chaplain  combined,  and  his 
constant  intercourse  with  men  and  study  of  life 
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gave  him  a  wealth  of  individual  store.  And  in 
addition  he  had  culled  anecdotes  from  every 
source,  either  by  reading  or  in  conversation. 
Directness,  aptness,  sincerity,  pathos,  and  love 
for  humanity  were  the  fundamental  elements  of 
his  homiletic  skill  and  his  unparalleled  success. 
It  was  an  art,  not  a  science,  with  him  ;  and  the 
hic;hest  form  of  art  because  so  artless.  If  he 
lacked  the  imagination  that  enabled  Milton  to 
conceive  "Paradise  Lost"  or  Bunyan  the  **  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  he  had  an  imagination  which 
enabled  him  to  make  scriptural  characters  return 
to  life,  and  in  describing 
them  he  often — not  always 
'  — used  simple  Saxon  Eng- 
lish as  no  other  man  of  his 
day,  save  Spurgeon  and 
Lincoln,  has  used  it. 

Mr.  Moody  preached  to 
thousands  who  never  saw 
him.  The  value  of  **  print- 
ers* ink "  was  ever  present 
in  his  thought.  No  public 
speaker  ever  lived,  unless 
it  were  Wendell  Phillips, 
who  was  so  solicitous  of  the 
welfare  and  respect  of  the 
reporters  of  the  daily  press, 
or  did  so  much  in  a  proper 
way  to  get  and  keep  on  the 
right  side  of  newspapers, 
and  this  without  abating  in 
any  way  his  criticisms  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  some 
of  the  evils  of  journalism. 


In  planning  for  an  evangelistic  campaign  in  any 
city,  one  of  his  first  instructions  to  the  local  com- 
mittee was  to  prepare  the  way  in  the  press,  and 
after  he  had  begun  woik  he  fostered  with  delib- 
erate device  every  means  of  preaching  to  the  larger 
multitude  who,  if  they  could  not  enter  his  meet- 
ings, might  be  won  to  read  about  them.  This  he 
did  because  he  saw  the  force  of  the  plan  looking  at 
it  from  the  theoretical  standpoint,  and  also  be- 
cause he  had  known  so  many  people  to  testify  that 
reports  of  his  sermons  delivered,  say,  in  London, 
Boston,  or  Chicago,  had  been  read  by  them  in 
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remote  country  districts  or  on  the  frontiers  of 
civilization,  and  that  the  reading  had  changed  the 
tenor  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Moody's  printed  sermons  probably  come 
next  to  Spurgeon's  in  their  total  circulation,  and 
the  demand  for  them  is  perennial  and  universal. 
His  Colportage  Library  was  one  of  his  later 
thoughts,  and  it  already  has  listed  nearly  eighty 
titles  of  books  by  Mr.  Moody,  Spurgeon,  F.  B. 
Meyer,  John  McNeill,:  R.  A.  Torrey,  Andrew 
Murray,  and  other  evangelists.  These  little  books 
are  issued  in  English,  German,  Swedish,  and  Dan- 
ish. Norwegian,  and  sell  for  a  moderate  sum.  The 
North  field  Echoes  carries  to  Christian  workers 
throughout  the  world  the  stenographic  reports  of 
the  addresses  delivered  at  North  field  each  sum- 
mer. Mr.  Moody  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  writer 
himself,  but  he  knew  how  to  utilize  men  who 
could  write,  and  he  spared  no  effort  to  give  the 
lie  to  Milton's  saying:  *'For  evil  news  rides 
post  while  good  news  baits."  The  new  audi- 
torium at  Northfield  has  a  telegraph  office  in  it 
and  a  reporters'  room  with  all  the  conveniences 
necessary  for  the  rapid  dissemination  of  news, 
and  nothing  about  the  entire  establishment  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  forethought  of  the 
man  Moody. 

Of  course  no  man  could  have  lived  the  ardu- 
ous life  that  Mr.  Moody  lived  so  many  years 
without  a  physical  constitution  of  phenomenal 
original  strength.  His  ancestors  were  people  of 
simple  habits  and  out-of-door  life.  In  his  youth 
he  labored  out  of  doors  himself,  and  to  his  latest 


day  he  never  lost  a  legiti- 
mate opportunity  to  extol 
country  life  as  the  ideal 
human  state.  His  muscles 
were  large,  his  nerves  like 
steel,  and,  like  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, he  always  had  the 
blessed  power  to  sleep  at 
any  time  in  any  place. 
Had  not  this  been  so  he 
would  have  broken  down 
long  before  he  did,  for 
the  amount  of  physical 
energy  expended  by  him 
during  his  life  was  ab- 
normal. Abundant  sleep 
and  exemption  from  worry 
probably  kept  him  whole. 
He  solved  problems  so 
swiftly  and  intuitively  that 
there  was  little  wear  and 
tear  in  that  way.  His 
word  was  so  authoritative 
with  the  multitude  and 
with  his  lieutenants  that 
rebellion  caused  him  but  little  worry.  Besides, 
God  was  so  real  a  special  Providence  for  him  in 
directing  all  that  he  did  that  he  would  have 
deemed  it  sinful  to  worry.  Not  even  George 
Muller  has  lived  a  life  of  more  perfect  trust  in 
God  than  Mr.  Moody  lived.  He  was  wont  to 
say  that  he  had  <*  prayed  up"  every  building  at 
Northfield  and  Mt.  Hermon. 

That  his  physical  endowment  and  his  vital 
temperament  had  much  to  do  with  conditioning 
not  only  his  methods  of  work  and  his  success, 
but  also  his  views  and  his  ideals  of  religion,  no 
one  can  doubt  who  has  studied  the  phenomena 
of  religion  from  the  scientific  standpoint. 

The  massive  lines  of  his  sturdy  figure  were 
more  like  those  of  Spurgeon  or  Beecher  than 
those  of  Phillips  Brooks.  Symmetrical  he  was 
not,  nor  graceful.  A  body  that  if  he  had  lived 
aught  but  an  industrious.  Spartan,  spiritual  life 
would  easily  have  become  gross,  never  became 
so  or  even  seemed  so  to  one  who  had  come  near 
enough  to  him  to  gaze  on  his  clean  eye,  ruddy 
skin,  and  liealthy  countenance.  Emotion  swept 
across  his  face  and  registered  its  verdict  as  trans- 
parently in  his  old  age  as  it  did  when  he  was  a 
child  at  his  mother's  knee.  Brusque  and  per- 
emptory as  he  seemed  often,  it  was  more  in  man- 
ner than  in  thought.  F.  B.  Meyer  says  it  was 
often  a  manner  assumed  to  stave  off  adulation 
or  make  people  care  more  for  the  truth  than  the 
messenger.  Mr.  Moody's  eldest  son  bore  tes- 
timony at  his  father's  funeral  that  his  father's 
quickness  to  ask  forgiveness  of  his  children  for 
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hasty  words  spoken  to  them  had,  along  with  his 
other  virtues,  made  the  father  a  hero  lo  his  own 
children — which  all  prominent  Christian  teachers 
are  not.  Mr.  Moody's  chivalrous  devotion  to  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Betsey  Moody,  made  all  who  wit- 
nessed it  believe  that  he  cherished  in  his  heart 
Emerson's  saying  to  Carlyle  :  *  *  The  best  son  is 
not  a  good-enough  son.*' 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  the  biogra-. 
pherof  Moody  will   find  his  family  life  and  fto- 


No  estimate  of  Mr.  Moody  would  be  at  all  com- 
plete if  it  did  not  recognize  the  influence  that  he 
had  in  drawing  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  nearer  together,   and  in  bringing  nearer 
essential  unity  among  Protestant  Christians  in 
the  United   States  and  Great  Britain.     His  two 
tours  through  Great    Britain  made  the  British 
feel  that  they  owed  something  spiritually  to  an 
American.     The  many  deputations  from  British 
^^universities  to  the  Northfield  student  gatherings 
Jiave  caused  not  a  few  young  Britons  to  visit  tlie 
.United  States,  and  thus  they  have  become  bet- 
'^er  acquainted  with  our  political  and  educational 
^,  institutions.     The   many   eminent    English   and 
/Scotch  clergymen,   such  men  as  Webb-Peploe, 
V,  B.  Meyer,  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  and  George 
Adam    Smith,    whom    Mr.    Moody   brought    to 
this  country  to  cooperate  with  him  in  his  work 
in  Chicago  and  Northfield  also  have  usually  gone 
home  more  intelligent  and  sympathetic  friends  of 
the  United  States.     On  the  other  hand,  the  many 
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mestic  fate  very  unlike  that  of  the  great  John 
Wesley,  whom  as  an  organizer  he  so  much  re- 
sembled. Mr.  Moody  and  Miss  Emma  C.  Revell, 
o£  Chicago,  were  married  in  1862,  and  from  that 
day  on  she  was  his  sympathetic  comrade.  They 
first  met  in  a  mission  Sunday-school,  where  she 
taught  and  where  Mr.  Moody  was  offered  a  class 
if  he  would  gather  it  himself.  The  next  Sunday 
he  appeared  with  eighteen  bareheaded,  bare- 
footed, ragged,  dirty  urchins. 

The  art  of  attaining  means  through  indirec- 
tion Mr.  Moody  never  mastered.  He  always  went 
straight  to  the  mark,  and  having  had  his  way 
BO  invariably  during  the  early  years  of  liis  cam- 
paigning as  an  evangelist,  it  became  not  only 
first,  but  second  nature  with  him  to  decide  every 
detail  of  administration,  to  formulate  every  plan 
of  campaign.  And  such  was  his  power  over  men 
and  such  their  confidence  in  his  sincerity  of 
niotive  that  seldom  was  his  authority  questioned. 
Men  who  in  their  own  churches  or  cities  were  apt 
to  give  orders  came  to  the  Northfield  confer- 
ences content  to  serve  humbly  in  the  ranks. 


MRS.  D.  L.  MOODT. 

American  clergymen,  missionaries,  and  college 
students  who  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  these  for- 
eign teachers  or  mingled  with  the  foreign  students 
have  been  made  debtors  to  British  folk  in  a  way 
that  they  do  not  forget  now  that  Great  Britain  is 
enduring  trouble. 

From  the  very  first  Mr.  Moody  in  his  evan- 
gelistic work  has  refused  to  labor  under  any  de- 
nominational banner.  He  was  bom  in  a  Unita- 
rian family.  He  was  converted  in  a  Trinitarian 
Congregational  church,  and  he  died  a  member  of 
a  church  of  that  denomination.  But  neither 
from  his  sermons,  nor  his  books,  nor  his  choice  of 
helpers  could  any  one  infer  that  he  cared  an  iota 
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about  any  special  denomination.  He  was  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  recent  International  Congrega- 
tional Council,  but  preferred  to  hold  evangelistic 
meetings  in  New  York  City.  His  relations  with 
Roman  Catholics  have  always  been  cordial.  Be- 
fore he  had  been  a  Christian  a  year  he  had  in- 
terviewed Bishop  Duggan,  of  Chicago,  and  se- 
cured from  him  a  promise  that  some  youthful 
Catholics  should  be  stopped  from  molesting  Mr. 
Moody' ^.  humble  mission  ;  and  the  two  men  had 
prayed  for  and  with  each  other.  In  his  evangel- 
istic campaign  in  Ireland  in  1874  he  drew  forth 
an  interdict  from  Cardinal  CuUen,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  was  because  he  was  so  winsome  that  Catho- 
lics were  flocking  to  his  meetings  and  being  con- 
verted, not  because  he  was  directly  attacking  the 
Roman  Church  ;  and  the  Nation,  a  Fenian  paper, 
rebuked  the  Freeman's  Journal  for  its  condemna- 
tion .  of  the  movement,  so  impressed  with .  the 
candor  and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Moody  were  the  edit- 
ors of  the  Nation. 

In  Xorthfield  also  Mr.  Moody  was  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  gave 
the  largest  subscription  toward  building  a  new 
church  for  the  flock,  and  later  he  presented  an 
organ,  and  justified  his  action  thus ;  **If  they 
are  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  better  that  they  should 
be  good  ones  than  bad.  It  is  surely  better  to 
have  a  Catholic  church  than  none  ;  and  as  for 
the   organ,    if   they   are   to  have   music  in  the 


church,  it  is  better  to  have  good  music.  Besides, 
they  are  my  own  townspeople.  If  I  am  ever  to 
be  of  the  best  use  to  them,  surely  I  must  help 
them  now."  Later,  when  Mr.  Moody  let  it  be 
known  to  his  intimates  that  he  intended  soon  to 
build  on  a  certain  spot  on  the  seminary  grounds, 
he  was  surprised  one  day  to  find  that  his  Roman 
Catholic  fellow -townsmen  had  gone  up  to  the 
hillside  and  hauled  down  enough  stone  for  the 
foundations  for  the  new  buildings,  without  so 
much  as  asking  his  leave.  Thus  did  comity 
beget  comity. 

As  for  Mr.  Moody's  important  share  in  throw- 
ing down  barriers  between  Protestant  churches 
and  pastors  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  it.  He  always  stipu 
lated  that  the  arrangements  for  his  evangelistic 
or  revival  services  should  be  strictly  on  a  union 
basis.  As  a  result,  in  Scotland,  the  *  *  split 
P.s"  among  the  Presbyterians  found  themselves 
working  side  by  side  with  each  other.  In  Eng- 
land low -church  Anglicans  and  nonconformists 
worked  side  by  side.  In  this  country  the  same 
merging  process  went  on.  And  as  a  matter 
of  course  men  who  found  they  could  labor  to- 
gether in  this  way  soon  found  they  could  labor 
together  in  other  ways.  The  influence  of  the 
assemblies  at  Northfield  also  has  tended  to  unify 
sects  and  throw  down  fences  of  partition. 

Of  course  Mr.  Moodv's  whole  career  was  based 
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on  his  real  conviction  that  all  men  needed  to  un- 
dergo the  second  birth,  and  that  even  after  that 
event  they  were  prone  to  grow  cold  or  *  *  fall 
from  grace,''  to  use  a  technical  term.  Hence  he 
held  that  the  Church  needs  reviving  at  inter- 
vals. For  the  great  religious  communions  whose 
theory  of  the  Christian  life  makes  it  either  a  nor* 
mal  process  of  growth  or  one  of  sacramental  re- 
generation and  perpetuation  he  had  but  little 
sympathy,  and  from  them  got  little  sympathy  in 
return.  He  was  an  evangelist  to  the  individual, 
had  little  use  for  priests  or  institutions,  and  be- 
lieved thoroughly  that  God  dealt  immediately  and 
individually  with  men.  His  chief  temptation,  as 
Prof.  George  Adam  Smith,  of  the  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow,  points  out  in  a  review  of  Mr. 
Moody's  work  in  Scotland,  to  be  found  in 
his  life  of  Henry  Drummond,  was  **to  ig- 
nore all  religious  experience  which  lay  outside 
the  definite  theology  of  the  movement,  and  in  a 
stubborn  refusal  to  recognize  the  manifest  fruits 
of  God's  Spirit  apart  from  the  formulas  and  proc- 
esses through  which  converts  had  arrived  at 
the  truth.  And  another  form  of  this  vice  was 
the  unwillingness  to  see  in  Scripture  any  facts 
save  such  as  might  be  used  to  confirm  a  very 
narrow  view  of  inspiration."  But  later  in  his 
career  Mr.  Moody  recognized  Christian  character 
wherever  he  saw  it,  and  his  heart  often  made  him 
accept  the  cooperation  of  men  whom  his  theo- 
logical opinions  and  ecclesiastical  principles,  if 
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8NAP8HOT  OF  MK.  MOODY. 

(Taken  in  May,  1800,  while  driving  to  Mt.  Hennon.) 

carried  to  their  logical  extreme,  should  have 
caused  him  to  spurn.  He  did  this  often  despite 
the  protests  of  some  of  his  lieutenants,  who,  if 
they  could  have  had  their  way,  would  never  have 
permitted  Henry  Drummond  or  George  Adam 
Smith  to  speak  at  Northfield.     His  catholicity  of 


GENEBAL.  VIEW  OP  NORTHFIELD  SEMINARY  BUILDINGS. 

(From  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River.) 
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spirit  and  sincerity,  in  turn,  won  for  him  the 
loyal  cooperation  of  some  men  of  the  Anglican 
and  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  and  the  re- 
spect of  those  in  other  churches  who  believe  in 
Christian  nurture  and  who  distrust  revivals. 

If  Mr.  Moody's  life  was  remarkable  for  its 
faith  in  God  and  its  hope  of  immortality,  his  man- 
ner of  leaving  the  world  was  no  less  so.  Stricken 
low  with  heart  disease  at  Kansas  City,  he  was 
taken  to  his  home  in  Northfield.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  he  n^ight  recover  sufficiently  to  act 
as  an  administrator,  if  not  as  an  evangelist.  But 
other  bodily  defects  appeared,  and  on  December 
22,  1899,  he  died.  Coming  out  of  a  sinking 
spell  early  that  morning  he  said  :  < '  If  this  is 
death  there  is  no  valley.  This  is  glorious.  I 
have  been  within  the  gates  and  I  saw  the  chil- 
I  dren.  Earth  is  receding.  Heaven  is  approach- 
1  ing.  God  is  calliiig  me."  Later  he  gave  part- 
ing instructions  to  his  family  respecting  their 
life-work,  declaring  that  he  never  had  been  am- 
bitious to  lay  up  money,  but  only  to  have 
strength  enough  to  do  what  God  called  him  to 
do.  Then,  when  the  physicians  approached  to 
give  him  stimulants  and  prolong  life,  Mr.  Moody 


asked  if  they  could  do  aught  but  alleviate  dis- 
tress, and  when  they  replied  that  no  permanent 
gain  was  to  come  from  their  act  he  said  :  *  *  Then 
I  think  we  will  stop,  for  it  is  only  prolonging  the 
suffering  of  those  who  are  dear  to  me."  Thus 
his  last  volition  was  one  of  consideration  for 
others,  and  with  that  he  died. 

The  funeral  was  a  joyous  occasion,  with  nature 
aflame  with  light  and  his  kindred  lacking  in 
all  signs  of  mourning  in  dress  or  demeanor. 
Tried  friends  from  near  and  far  gathered.  Some 
of  them  spoke  tributes  of  affection,  among  them 
his  eldest  son.  Youths  from  the  Mt.  Hermon 
school  for  boys  bore  the  body  to  Round  Top,  and 
there  it  was  laid  in  soil  which  even  before  his 
burial  had  become  consecrated  ground,  so  many 
have  been  the  life-decisions  made  upon  it  by 
Christian  workers.  From  this  time  on  Round 
Top  will  be  one  of  the  most  frequented  grave 
sites  in  the  world. 

*  *  How  cautiously  men  sink  into  nameless 
graves,  while  now  and  then  one  forgets  himself 
into  immortality,"  said  Wendell  Phillips  of  Love- 
joy,  the  anti- slavery  martyr. 

Moody  "■  forgot  himself  into  immortality." 


"BOUND  TOP/*  WHERE  MR.  MOODY  IS  BURIED. 


PANORAMA  or  BERLIN. 


A   FRENCH   VIEW  OF  THE  GERMAN    EMPIRE- 


BY   PIERRE   DE   COUBERTIN. 


IT  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  many  Ameri- 
cans will  at  first  have  doubts  whether  a 
French  view  of  the  German  empire  ought  to  be 
trusted.  People  usually  agree  as  to  the  neces- 
sary unfairness  of  mind  of  any  Frenchman  who 
undertakes  to  visit  the  lands  beyond  his  lost  prov- 
inces and  tell  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  over 
there.  Yet,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  the  re- 
verse seems  quite  as  true.  If  Germany  has  often 
been  abused  by  third-class  pamphlet  or  news- 
paper writers  for  thirty  years,  on  the  other  hand 
many  distinguished  French  authors  have  pub- 
lished books  in  which  they  display,  with  regard 
to  their  imperial  neighbor?,  not  only  a  fine  sense 
of  equity,  but  true  sympathy  and,  in  some  cases, 
an  admiration  that,  in  my  opinion,  has  gone  too 
far.  Success  always  proves  impressive  on  French- 
men, the  more  so  when  it  is  achieved  at  their 
own  expense  ;  for  they  then  feel  eager  to  find 
out  by  what  means  their  rivals  have  succeeded, 
in  order  to  make  use  of  such  means  in  trying  to 
surpass  them  in  turn.  This,  of  course,  they  fail  to 
do,  being  bad  imitators  ;  but  they  nevertheless  try 
to  work  in  that  direction.  Another  illustration  of 
the  same  feeling  may  be  given.  I  doubt  whether 
in  any  other  country  the  modern  colonial  metli- 


ods  of  the  British  ever  were  so  often  praised 
and  their  superiority  so  frankly  acknowledged 
even  by  those  who  seem  more  strongly  prejudiced 
against  England.  Thus  it  is  that,  strong  and 
persevering  as  it  was,  the  desire  for  retaliation 
did  not,  as  a  rule,  make  French  judgments  of 
Germany  unjust  or  bitter. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  my  point  of  view 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  most  of  my 
countrymen.  The  German  empire  does  not  in- 
terest me  as  a  possible  example  for  any  other 
nation,  but  in  itself,  as  a  completed  work,  the 
result  of  many  and  many  years  of  hard  trials  and 
enduring  patience.  How  one  can  claim  that 
were  it  not  for  two  great  men — Bismarck  and 
Moltke — and  for  two  great  victories — Sadowa 
and  Sedan — history  might  have  turned  another 
way,  I  completely  fail  to  understand.  The  his- 
torical character  of  the  work  is  above  any  pos- 
sible discussion.  Circumstances  of  the  past  show 
clearly  enough  why  the  Germans  should  have 
remained  so  long  a  scattered  and  powerless  peo  ■ 
pie,  but  not  one  single  reason  could  be  found  to 
explain  how,  in  modern  times,  they  could  have 
been  prevented  from  uniting  into  one  big  flock. 
This  was  to  happen  either  by  a  peaceful  vote,  as 
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the  Frankfort  Parliament  tried  to  do  it  in  1848, 
or  through  the  cheering  of  a  victorious  army,  as 
was  the  case  in  1870.  I  feel  that  if  I  had  been 
born  a  German  I  would  have  willingly  devoted 
all  my  strength  to  the  cause  of  German  unity  ; 
and  while  such  a  feeling  helps  one  toward  a  fairer 
appreciation  of  foreign  patriotism,  I  do  not  think 
it  can,  in  the  slightest  degree,  injure  one's  own 
patriotism. 

THE    OEKMAN    CAPITAL. 

Americans  who  have  visited  the  German  cities 
and  gone  at  all  into  society  are  well  acquainted 
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EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  OP  FUEDERICK  TBE  GREAT. 

witli  the  questions  a  German  likes  to  ask  a  for- 
eign visitor  as  soon  as  he  thinks  he  can  do  it 
witliout  hurting  <*  decorum."  lie  cares  to  know 
what  you  think  of  Berlin,  of  the  Emperor,  of 
the  socialists,  of  Bismarck.  1  suppose  Berlin 
c()!i»es  first  because  of  its  growing  elegance  and 
its  claim  to  pomp  and  refinement — a  long-wished- 
for  improvement — for  Germany,  while  rather 
practical  in  her  undertakings,  has  constantly 
nursed  the  liope  of  becoming  a  refined  country  ; 
and  Fried ricli  the  Great  himself,  who  cared 
above  all  for  good  soldiers  and  knew  how  to  use 
them,  was  too  good  a  friend  of  Voltaire  not  to 
feel  tin>  same.  So  to  take  Paris  was  not  enough 
for  his  descendants  ;  they  tried  to  carry  back 
with  them  a  little  Parisianism.  Well,  I  don't 
think  they  have  succeeded  so  far  I  Parisianism 
cannot  live  out  of  Paris.      But  why  should  they 


endeavor  to  Parisianize  Berlin  ?•  London  is  a 
refined  city,  and  so  is  Rome,  and  so  is  New 
York,  and  they  differ  from  Paris  as  completely 
as  possible.  Berlin  will  perhaps  reach  in  the 
future  some  original  form  of  refinement,  but  as 
much  has  been  done  already  to  improve  and 
adorn  the  city,  Friedrich  the  Great  can  rejoice 
in  his  grave.  The  noblest  of  Berlin's  features  is 
unquestionably  the  Thiergarten,  and  it  will  re- 
main so,  provided  architects  and  artists  leave 
room  for  the  gardener's  work.  They  are  at  pres- 
ent erecting  so  many  white  marble  memorials  in 
honor  of  all  sorts  of  unknown  heroes  of  the  past 
that  the  time  may  come  when  there  may  be  in 
the  Thiergarten  as  many  stones  as  trees.  At  one 
end  of  it  stands  the  new  Reichstag's  palace,  a 
huge  square  building,  the  outside  of  which  is 
rather  displeasing  to  look  at,  while  the  inside 
consists  of  a  splendid  series  of  halls,  rooms,  li- 
braries, and  lobbies,  most  richly  and  tastefully 
decorated. 

Close  to  the  Reichstag  opens  the  famous  **  Un- 
ter  den  Linden  "  avenue  that  leads  to  the  Lust- 
garten  Platz,  where  the  Emperor's  palace  and  the 
cathedral,  both  of  Roman  style,  face  one  another. 
Beyond  is  old  Berlin,  and  on  the  right  are  the 
new  quarters  where,  owing  to  the  electric  cars 
running  through  the  streets  and  the  number  of 
wires  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  I  more  than 
once  thought  myself  in.  some  western  American 
city.  *'ITnter  den  Linden"  is  usually  consid- 
ered as  the  center  of  Berlin  life.  Now,  is  there 
anything  that  can  be  called  by  such  a  name  ? 
Berlin's  life  is  a  busy  one.  no  douDt ;  much 
money  is  earned  and  spent  there  every  day  ; 
many  books  and  magazines  are  printed  ;  many 
committee  meetings  are  held  ;  there  are  clubs 
and  theatei*s,  concerts  and  lectures.  Yet  people 
don't  mingle  ;  a  kind  of  stiffness  prevails  in  the 
leading  social  circles,  and  life  is  cut  up  as  in  bits. 
Berlin's  inexperience  as  a  capital  cannot  account 
for  that.  The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  per- 
sistency of  Prussian  monarchical  habits.  Every- 
body in  public  service,  civil  or  military,  is  or- 
dered to  a  seat,  and  has  to  remain  there  until  he 
is  called  to  another.  The  state  looks  like  a  chess- 
board ;  society  is  somewhat  similar.  Do  you  go 
to  court  or  do  you  not  ?  It  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence, since  if  you  don't  go  you  are  not  likely  to 
see  mucdi  of  those  who  go.  Some  are  not  ex- 
pected ever  to  bo  admitted  (the  Jews,  for  in- 
stance), however  rich  and  influential  they  may 
be.  Others  can  look  forward  to  being  admitted 
when  they  have  l>een  raised  high  enough  in  the 
hierarchy  of  officers.  Now,  living  in  Berlin  has 
become  very  expensive  for  the  higher  classes, 
because  the  taxes  on  the  owners  of  large  houses 
have  risen  to  a  percentage  unknown  elsewhere  in 
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Europe*  The  Jews,  who  are  many  in  number — 
as  many,  I  believe,  as  in  the  whole  of  France — 
and  very  wealthy,  have  by  degrees  driven  the 
nobility  out  of  their  old  homes  or  have  erected 
costly  mansions  where  they  entertain  their  friends 
and  feast  among  themselves.  Thus  the  court  is 
on  one  side  and  the  money  on  the  other,  with  a 
ditch  between  them.  Then  Berlin's  extension 
and  prosperity  have  given  birth  to  a  petite  bour- 
geoisie, not  the  less  interesting  by  any  means, 
which  increases  rapidly,  but  lives  apart  from  the 
two  other  sets.  Of  course,  such  partition  work 
exists  in  every  city,  but  nowhere  else  so  com- 
plete and  imperious.  How,  under  such  unfa- 
vorable circumstances,  could  Berlin  life  grow  as 
free,  easy,  and  stimulating  as  life  at  Rome, 
Paris,  or  London  ? 

THE    OERMAX    EMPEROR. 

I  wonder  what  the  Emperor  thinks  of  these 
matters  when  from  his  windows  in  the  palace 
he  looks  on  what  is  going  on  **  Unter  den  Lin- 
den "  ?  It  is  hardly  probable  that  such  a  state  of 
things  should  have  escaped  his  quick  and  inde-* 
fatigable  mind.  Nothing  escapes  him,  great  or 
small.  He  wants  to  know  how  the  Empress  will  be 
dressed  on  the  coming  gala  evening,  and  if  the  Ber- 
lin schoolboys  enjoy  the  rowing  club  he  has  start- 
ed and  built  for  them  on  the  Spree  River.  He 
draws  up  with  his  own  hand,  for  his  minister's 
ase,  tables  showing  how  the  fleets  of  the  great 


European  powers  compare  with  one  another ; 
and  he  writes  down  the  holy  sentences  he  means 
to  comment  on  before  the  crew  the  next  Sunday 
he  will  spend  on  his  yacht.  In  past  times  sucla 
a  tendency  has  often  existed.  Histoiy  reports 
various  cases  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen  who 
had  the  habit  of  looking  into  every  corner  and 
interfering  when  their  interference  would  have 
been  the  least  expected — for  which  they  were 
usually  considered  at  fault.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
happens  to  William  11.  What  would  cast  un- 
popularity on  the  head  of  any  other  man  in  his 
position  seems  to  make  him  all  the  more  fascinat- 
ing. The  secret  of  this  happy  result  lies  in  the 
Emperor's  fine  sincerity  and  straightforward- 
ness. He  is  clever,  certainly,  and  sometimes 
very  skillful  in  his  management  of  men  ;  but  in 
several  circumstances  he  has  acted  rather  awk- 
wardly. My  impression  is  that  calculation  is 
much  rar^r  with  him  than  people  usually  think. 
Only  his  accession  to  the  throne  had  long  been 
dreaded  in  Europe  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
thought  to  be  a  very  passionate,  impetuous,  and 
warlike  crown  prince.  As  he  has  proved  hith- 
erto a  thoughtful,  assiduous,  and  peace- seeking 
emperor,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  he  should  be 
deemed  a  calculating  man. 

But  he  is  not,  and  the  contrast  itself  between 
what  he  is  to-day  and  what  people  anticipated  he 
would  be  stands  as  an  argument  on  behalf  of  his 
sincerity.     A  calculating  man  takes  great  care 
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three  centuries  ago.  Bat  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  the  Emperor  s  ancestors  believed  as  firmly 
as  he  does  in  the  theory  of  divine  right.  On  the 
other  hand,  none  of  them  ever  undertook  to  face 
his  daily  task  in  so  democratic  a  way.  William, 
in  many  respects,  bears  himself  more  like  an 
elected  president  than  like  an  hereditary  sover- 
eign. From  morning  till  night  he  is  on  duty 
and  does  not  allow  his  hon  plnisir  to  rule  in  any- 
thing. Thus  he  combines  the  most  modern  and 
the  most  old-style  sides  of  leadership,  and  he 
does  it  so  earnestly,  with  so  much  sincerity,  that 
those  even  who  consider  any  kind  of  Caesarism 
unreasonable  and  dangerous  are  bound  to  pay 
homage  to  this  noble-minded  Ciesar. 

THE    WOBK    OF    BISMARCK. 

As  I  was  pushing  across  the  complicated  wheel- 
work  of  the  imperial  administration  in  order  to 
complete  my  inquiry,  I  noticed  here  and  there 
that   the  Emperor's  interference  was   not   only 
beneficial,  but  proved  indispensable  when  it  ought 
to  have  been,  if  not  prejudicial,  at  least  useless. 
This  led  me  to  reconsider  the  life  and  work  of 
young  Germany's  great  man,  Prince  Bismarck. 
His   work    is    twofold :     he    achieved    German 
unity  and  organized  the  empire.     Although  he 
displayed  much  genius  in  the  first  half  of  his 
career,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Germany  might 
have   done  without   him.     Things   would    have 
gone  on  more  slowly — more  safely,  also,  for  at 
one  time  Bismarck  seems  to  have  acted  rather  im- 
prudently and  to  have  been  very  near  endanger- 
ing Prussia's  fate — but  finally  Germany  would 
have  reached  its  unity  all  the  same.     Anyhow, 
Bismarck  during  that  period  proved  so  daring  a 
statesman  that  his  audacity  won  for  him   pub- 
lic admiration,  compensating  his  lack  of  scruples. 
The  second  half  of  his  career  is  by  no  means  a 
wonderful  one.     All  his  prestige  is  not  enough 
to  make  up  for  the  two  enormous  mistakes  he- 
committed  in  going  to  war  against  the   Romaa 
Catholics,  first,  and  then  against  the  socialists, 
meeting  with  a  complete  rout  on  both  occasions. 
But  he  was  at   least  credited  with  having   de- 
signed, constructed,  and  set  in  motion  the  im- 
perial machinery.  That  he  proved  an  able  engineer 
now  seems  doubtful.     When  the  German  empire 
was  established.   General  Grant,  in  the  famous- 
telegrams  he  sent  to  Versailles — which  France 
did  not  soon  forget  or  forgive — alluded  some- 
what naively  to  the  federal  chaiacter  of  the  new 
government.      Now,  suppose  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  given  back  lo  Maryland,  Washington 
is  no  longer  a  capital,  and  the  title  and  powers- 
of  President  of  the  United  States  are  transferred 
to  the  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  :  would. 
thore  l>e  anv  true  federalism  in  America?     Ger- 
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many's  case  seems  pretty  similar.  There  is  no 
empire.  Prussia  predominates,  and  her  king 
rules  under  the  name  of  emperor.  This  is  why 
the  engine  needs  so  much  oil  and  supervision. 
In  Bismarck's  hands  it  threatened  often  to 
stop  or  break  ;  and  if  the  three  emperors,  Wil- 
liam I.,  Friedrich  III.,  and  William  II.,  had 
not  helped  to  run  it,  the  worst  might  have  hap- 
penetl.  But  all  three  were  careful  and  attentive. 
They  have  done  more  for  the  solidity  of  their 
throne — if  not  for  the  glory  of  their  house — 
than  Bismarck  himself.  William  I.  was  a  very 
great  man  ;  he  had  a  strong  will  and  knew  how 
to  act  against  it — the  rarest  of  human  qualities. 
Little  has  been  said  of  Friedrich  III.  because 


THE  IMPERIAL  PALACE,  BERLIN. 

his  reign  was  so  short ;  but  the  fortitude  he  dis- 
played in  his  terrible  sufferings  and  the  beau- 
tiful **  rescript"  he  wrote  on  his  accession  are 
enough  to  show  what  kind  of  an  emperor  he 
meant  to  be.  His  son  I  have  already  praised. 
Indeed,  Germany,  too  ill- treated  by  the  Haps- 
burgs,  is  fortunate  with  the  Hohenzollerns  ;  and 
what  is  known  of  the  present  Crown  Prince's 
education  and  accomplishments  seems  most  en- 
couraging. 

Whether  Bismarck  was  ambitious  for  himself 
or  not  is  another  question,  which  one  cannot 
easily  decide.  In  organizing  the  empire  he 
made  room  for  an  extremely  powerful  chancellor, 
in  fact  the  center  of  the  whole  system  ;  and  cer- 
tainly he  did  it  with  the  idea  that  he  would  him- 
self be  the  chancellor  and  remain  in  his  chair 
for  many  years,  until  old  age  came.  At  the 
same  lime,  any  one  who  sums  up  all  the  occasions 


to  grow  rich  or  secure  privileges  and  endow- 
ments which  Bismarck  has  met  with  and  readily 
given  up  will  deem  that  he  acted  most  disin- 
terestedly. Further  inquiry  and  the  publication 
of  private  letters  and  state  papers  may  throw 
more  light  on  this  debatable  subject.  At  any 
rate,  Bismarck's  ambition  was  not  of  a  low  and 
vulgar  kind. 

THE    SOCIALISTS. 

The  socialists  were  Bismarck's  worst  foes. 
His  struggle  with  Roman  Catholicism  was  a 
purely  political  affair.  Although  personally  op- 
posed to  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  he  was  too 
much  of  a  skeptic  in  many  ways  to  indulge  in 
any  kind  of  religious  intol- 
erance. When,  therefore, 
he  found  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake,  he  moved  back- 
ward, and  without  much 
hesitation  or  regret  man- 
aged to  make  peace  with 
the  Pope.  He  never  had  to 
face  the  necessity  of  making 
peace  with  the  socialists,  for 
he  was  dismissed  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  interna- 
tional conference  for  the 
workingmen's  benefit  met 
at  Berlin  J  and  was  succeeded 
by  that  honest,  generous, 
and  too -soon -forgotten  Ca- 
privi.  But  if  such  a  thing 
had  been  required  from  him 
by  his  imperial  master  he 
would  certainly  have  refused 
to  yield.  Socialism  had  be- 
come his  hete  noire.  The 
Emperor  has  since  had  the 
same  feeling — at  least  it  seems  so  if  one  re- 
fers to  the  celebrated  picture  several  copies 
of  which  were  painted  under  his  guidance  and 
sent  as  presents  to  the  president  of  the  French 
republic  and  the  European  sovereigns.*  It 
showed  on  a  hill  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  England,  standing  figures  in  shining  ar- 
mors, preparing  to  fight  an  awful  monster,  a  sort 
of  a  yellow  Buddha  sitting  on  the  darkest  of 
clouds.  The  scene  meant  that  Europe  was  in 
a  great  danger  of  being  soon  overturned  by  the 
Chinese  and  stormed  by  the  socialists.  Thanks 
to  the  Japanese,  China  has  ceased  to  be  a  night- 
mare. She  looks  mighty,  but  we  know  that 
she  is  weak.  The  socialist  party  is  far  from 
weak  ;   only  its  members,  while  they  aim  at  the 


♦  This  picture  was  reproduced  in  the  Review  of  Reviews 
for  January.  1896. 
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destruction  of  society,  are  doing  their  best  to 
heal  it  up.  Through  their  powerful  efforts  so- 
ciety is  undergoing  wholesome  changes,  the  first 
result  of  which  will  be  to  preserve  social  order 
from  a  violent  pulling  down.  I  believe  this  to 
'  be  true  of  every  country,  but  it  is  more  true  of 
Germany  than  of  any  other  country.  German 
socialists  are  faithful  not  only  to  their  fatherland, 
but  even  to  the  Emperor.  Their  enthusiasm  for 
Marx's  doctrines  comes  chiefly  from  the  fact  that, 
unable  to  follow  most  of  his  reasonings,  they  are 
deceived  by  his  dazzling  scientific  pathos.  At 
the  same  time  the  German  mind  is  naturally  led 
to  prophetism.  Marx  is  a  prophet  up  to  date. 
Theology  and  Utopia  are  thus  the  two  great  sup- 
porters of  the  socialistic  agitation  in  Germany. 
As  to  practical  consequences,  the  only  ones  I  can 
foresee  are  progress  in  the  way  of  democracy 
and  ,  a  slow  but  peaceful  settlement  of  social 
struggling,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  im- 
perial government  will  not  at  any  moment  shed 
oil  on  the  fire,  and  by  declaring  roughly  against 
the  socialists  turn  them  into  determined  and  ir- 
ritable enemies. 

DANGER  AHEAD  ! 

This  leads  me  to  express  my  views  about  Ger- 
many's future  ;  they  are  somewhat  different  from 
other  people's  views.  I  cannot  make  out  why 
the  fact  that  Austria  is  dying  does  not  strike 
everybody.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has 
no  heir  worthy  of  him,  and  if  even  he  had  one, 
who  could  keep  much  longer  united  in  one  bun- 
dle so  many  different  nations  each  wanting  to  go 
its  own  way  and  to  steer  the  others  ?  The  going 
to  pieces  of  the  Austrian  dominion  is  as  unavoid- 
able as  the  progress  of  electricity.  Supposing  it 
survives  the  Emperor,  the  present  state  of  things 
cannot  last  for  more  than  a  few  years  after  he 
dies.  It  is  easy  then  to  foretell  what  will  hap- 
pen, at  least  with  the  German  ^speaking  provinces 
— they  will  apply  to  Berlin  for  admission  into 
the  German  empire.  William  II.  and  his  min- 
isters may  object  to  that.  How  could  they  pre- 
vent it  ?  Quite  a  number  of  Americans  objected 
also,  many  years  ago,  to  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  their  Union.  Texas  was  admitted,  never- 
theless. No  great  power  is  free  to  maintain  her 
present  border  when  there  is  beyond  that  border 
a  smaller  state  that  se^ks  to  be  absorbed.  Now, 
tlie  danger  of  annexation  is  as  great  for  Ger- 
many to-day  as  it  was  for  the  United  States 
when  the  slave  question  was  raging.  There  is 
also  a  German  North  and  a  German  South,  the 
former  under  the  yoke  of  Protestant  Prussia,  the 
latter  influenced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bava- 
rians. At  present  the  North  is  much  stronger 
than  the  South,  but  the  annexation  of  the  Aus- 


trian provinces  will  make  the  South  almost  cs 
big  and  powerful  as  the  North.  It  means,  then, 
a  considerable  change,  a  mere  reversing  of  the 
present  equilibrium  in  political  Germany,  and  it  f 
seems  improbable  that  this  may  happen  without 
disturbances. 

BRITISH    RIVALRY    AND    FRENCH    RANCOR. 

I  suppose  I  shall  not  be  allowed  to  drop  the 
subject  without  a  few   words  on  the   imperial 
government's  probable  attitude  toward  England 
and  France  during  the  coming  period.     There  is 
a  growing  feeling  in   Europe  that  Germany  is 
rapidly  becoming  equal  to  England  in  the  com- 
mercial race,  and  that  ehe  may  even  pass  her  in 
the  long  run.     This  feeling  1  call  a  groundless 
one  ;    first,  because  the  British  communities  all 
round   the   world    have    already   secured    such 
an  enormous  advance  that  so  long  as  they  keep 
the   pace   it   is   utterly   impossible   to   overtake 
them  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  British  meth- 
ods of  education  are  superior  by  ten  to  one  to 
the    German   methods.       Civium   vires,  civitatis 
vis  is  a  maxim  which  I  like  to  quote.     I  doubt 
whether  it  ever  was  as  true  as  it  is  nowadays. 
Well,  the  Anglo-Saxon  civis  is  by  far  a  stronger, 
a  better- trained,  a  more  complete  man  than  the 
German  civis,     Germany  turns  out  learned  men 
and   excellent   soldiers,    but   her   citizenship    is 
second  rate.     Science  or  military  training    are 
not  enough  to  make  a  normal  man  ;   something 
else  is  needed,  which  England  and  America   are 
provided    with   and   which   Germany   does    not 
possess.     The    Anglo  Saxon   will   alone   do   his 
part* of  the  national  work,  for  he  knows  how  to 
do  it.      He  does  not  want  to  be  constantly  looked 
after  and  told   \v'hat  his  country  is  in  need   of. 
The  average  German,  as  the  average  Frenchman, 
awaits  orders.      He  does  not  like  to  move  with- 
out being  shown  the  right  way,  and  the  right  way 
in  his  case  is  always  that  which  the  government 
suggests.      I  admit  that  Germany  has  improved 
wonderfully  as  a  wealthy  nation,   and   that    tlie 
commercial  fate  that  lies  before  her  seems  rather 
beautiful.     The  annexation  of  the  Austrian  prov- 
inces will  enable  her  to  reach  the  Adriatic   and 
thus  have  one  opening  on  the  South  Seas.      She 
is  likely  thus  to  secure  the  second  rank  in    the 
world  ;   but  either  England  and  America  must 
undergo  a  complete  revolution  or  Germany  will 
not  be  able,  for  many  years  to  come,    to   gain 
upon  them  more  than  a  few  yards. 

As  for  France,  the  question  is  entirely  differ- 
ent ;  and  few  outside  of  France  consider  it  as 
it  ought  to  be  considered.  William  II.  has  more 
than  once  shown  great  courtesy  toward  the  French 
republic,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  claim 
that  these  courtesies  have  not  been  valued    by 
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Frenchmen.  Indeed,  the  Em- 
peror is  perhaps  more  popular 
in  France  at  the  present  mo- 
ment than  in  any  other  coun- 
try outside  of  Germany.  Ten 
years  ago  his  visit  on  board  a 
French  man-of-war,  even  in 
so  distant  and  neutral  a  sea- 
port as  is  Norwegian  Bergen, 
would  have  made  France  very 
nervous.  Tliis  year,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  jingoes, 
everybody  approved  of  the 
courteous  tejegrams  ex- 
changed by  the  Emperor  and 
President  Loubet,  the  former 
very  warm  in  the  expression 
of  his  sympathy,  the  latter 
more  reserved  and  anxious  to 
preserve  his  country's  dignity 
while  thanking  for  the  hom- 
age paid  to  her. 

This  outlines  a  situation 
which,  although  comparatively  recent,  has  al- 
ready had  important  consequences.  In  the  con- 
flict between  Japan  and  China,  France,  Russia, 
and  Germany  have  acted  as  a  friendly  trio,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  other  occasions  will  arise 
in  which  they  will  do  the  same.  Each  time 
they  find  they  have  interests  in  common  the 
three  governments  are  sure  to  combine  their 
efforts.  But  a  permanent  alliance  means  some- 
thing more.  It  means  that  between  those  who 
form  the  alliance  no  mahnUndu  exists,  and  that 
they  agree  at  least  on  the  questions  that  are  of 
interest  to  both.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
French  and  the  Germans.  The  Germans  claim 
that  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  having  in  the  past 
been  German  lands,  have  remained  so  ;  that  an- 
nexation to  France  was  forced  upon  them  ;  and 
that  their  inhabitants  wore  quite  willing  to  re- 
enter the  Gernian  Biuid.  The  French  claim 
exactly  the  reverse.  Now,  to  any  man  who 
investigates  carefully  and  loyally  the  matter  of 
contest  everytliing  becomes  clear.  It  is  true 
that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  been  part  of  Ger- 
many  for    several    centuries.      It    is   somewhat 
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doubtful  that  annexation  to  France  was  entirely 
forced  upon  them  ;  but  there  is  not  one  single 
word  of  truth  in  the  assertion  that  their  inhab- 
itants, even  those  who  speak  German,  were  will- 
ing to  secede  from  France.  After  thirty  years 
Germany  yet  feels  unable  to  revoke  the  excep- 
tional r^'jime  which  she  has  imposed  on  the  two 
French  provinces.  Would  it  be  so  if  these 
provinces  had  welcomed  the  coming  of  the  Ger- 
mans ? 

Now,  it  is  very  childish  on  the  part  of  the 
French  to  believe  that  the  German  Emperor  can 
give  up  Alsace  and  Lorraine  if  he  chooses.  This 
he  cannot  do  ;  but  it  is  no  less  childish  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  to  believe  that  the  French 
may  give  up  their  claims  and  accept  as  historical 
a  claim  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  nothing  more 
than  le  droit  du  plus  fort.  Mind  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  war  should  break  out  again.  Peace- 
ful is  Germany  and  peaceful  is  France.  Hut 
although  they  bow  to  each  other  very  politely 
when  they  meet,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be- 
come intimate  friends  so  long  as  the  question 
that  divides  them  has  not  been  settled. 
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tLe  TiJr.:^il  In  '^  at  a  ;::si  ilen  being  raised. 
In  a  liTiIe  orer  a  ujcr'i-ii — cr.  •r^K-it'er  11,  1861 — 
we  f nd  ilis  re,giiL»fiiT  mssii^  iLe  Ohio  at  Louis- 
rille  /^li  rcw/'  lo  Hie  frrz.:.  h  ;-C'ined  what  was 
called  iLe  Attut  cf  iLe  Ol::-,  then  gathering 
a.'».'ut  Camp  Xfl**';*!:,  K-ei.T-iir. 

<  me  wLo  ki>ew  Lawi^r  well  when  a  non-cora- 
missicDe-i  cSoer  suts  iLas  Le  was  six  feet  three 
iiicLt*  lali.  wei^Lei  orer  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  was  iLe  more  Dv'i:c«aiKe  ii:  the  lines  because 
Le  always  le^i  Lis  iLt-ik  in  acnve  engagement. 
Tl:s  was  Lis  hA'rcu  ]:«exr:in  when  a  sergeant  and 
kept  "c;-  TLr«:»-::gLc.u'  Lis  Icng  career. 

T^e  Tr^meib.  like  sc*  many  other  Indiana 
re£rliriei.i5.  f':»uLO  fr.is  cf  action  not  far  from 
L'.'ii.if.  I:  w.:.-:.'d  l^e  inierestirg  to  follow  Lawton 
and  Lis  re-ihiut-ni  Ircm  (:*.;ile5eid  to  battlefield, 
wiiL  alj  iu  varit-i  exT«er>noes,  from  1861  to  its 
last  coniesi  ai  XashviLe,  Tenn.,  where  Lawton 
was  a  cai^Tain  and  in  C'-«n:niand. 

At  SLilob  iLf J  icnnt>i  jiart  of  Don  Carlos 
Buel's  f<:»r>ce  and  suffei^  severe  loss.  Their 
c-ol :Dt-l.  l>3fcss,  was  e^r' v  disabled  by  wounds,  but 
tL^ir  lit-ui^niiiit-cjlcDeL  Joseph  B.  Dodge,  ably 
assis:<-d  ly  Ma;or  Hurd,  took  his  place, 
wriies 


McCook 
All  iLiee  of  these  officers  deserve  the 


tLanks   of   their   State  and   countrv. 
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Contest  along  their  whole  line  was  terrible." 
Law:«,.n*s  regin^t-rat  lost  in  this  battle  18  killed 
and  109.  including  7  officers,  wounded,  with  2 
missing — Vl'i^  all  told,  the  largest  regimental  loss 
in  Lis  division.      The  colonel  died  of  his  wounds. 

A  gain  l^ing  embraced  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumt«erland.  m  Kirk's  brigade  under  Rosecrans, 
the  Thirtieth  Indiana  during  the  autumn  of 
1SG2  J^a^ioi^\^^t^i  in  dangerous  reconnoissances, 
tning  skinnisil.os,  and  combats  about  Nashville. 
Its  severest  work  was  at  the  battle  of  Stone 
Kiver.  That  was  on  December  31,  1862,  and 
Janujiry  2,  l>r>3.  Lawlon's  men  were  in  the 
hoiii^t  |v^rt  of  t];at  bkxxly  field.  Twenty-nine 
of  tiie  ngnnont  were  killed  and  over  100 
womuitsi. 

Hy  tl.o  n^vrvi  we  trace  Lawton  and  his  com- 
rftvii  s  from  Stone  River  to  Chickamauga,  where 
two  of  h.is  follow -lieutenants,  Phelps  and  Eberly, 
woiv  k.l.ivL  After  this  Lawton  was  under  Gen. 
lixvrg\^  H.  Thomas  and  went  through  more  than 
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twenty  battles  up  to  September  20,  1864,  when 
the  original  regiment,  its  term  of  service  having 
expired,  was  mustered  out.  But  the  brave 
t^  recruits  were  consolidated  into  seven  companies 
as  a  battalion,  later  to  be  increased  from  another 
regiment.  Captain  Lawton  naturally  remained 
t  with  them,  and  his  regiment  continued  to  be 
called  the  Thirtieth  Indiana. 

The  medal  of  honor  was  given  to  Lawton  by 
^  Congress  for  distinguished  gallantry  in  leading  a 
charge  of  skirmishers  against  the  enemy's  rifle- 
pits,  taking  them  with  their  occupants  and  stub- 
Itomly  and  successfully  resisting  two  determined 
attacks  of  the  enemy  to  retake  the  works.  This 
was  in  front  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  August  3, 
1864,  while  Lawton  was  serving  as  captain  of 
Company  A,  Thirtieth  Indiana  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, and  as  brigade  officer  of  the  day. 

In  his  report  of  the  battle  of  Nashville  Law- 
ton's  brigade  commander,  Gen.  W.  Grose,  him- 
self one  of  our  ablest  soldiers,  said  :  *  *  Captain 
Lawton,  with  his  officers  and  men,  has  my  grate. 
ful  thanks  for  willing  obedience  to  orders,  brave 
and  efficient  execution  of  every  duty  upon  the 
battlefield  and  during  the  campaign." 

Speaking  of  the  previous  battle  of  Franklin, 
Grose  had  written  :  <  *  The  Thirtieth  Indiana, 
most  of  whom  were  new  recruits,  under  Captain 
Lawton,  commanding  the  regiment,  stood  by  the 
colors  to  the  man  and  fought  well." 

Lawton  in  that  terrific  conflict,  severer  than 
Nashville,  was  under  the  direct  observation  of 
his  general.  His  own  report  of  the  action  (No- 
vember 30,  1864)  was  brief  and  manly:  *'My 
position  was  in  the  front  line.  .  .  .  Skirmishing 
had  already  begun  on  the  left  and  was  now  com- 
mencing in  our  front."  (Just  here,  his  men 
l>eing  new  levies,  he  first  had  them  make  good 
intrenchments  and  then  took  them  back  a  few 
paces  for  drill.  He  was  hardly  there  when  the 
near  and  increasing  firing  hurried  them  back. ) 
"By  the  time  I  formed  behind  the  works  the 
pickets  were  driven  in  by  a  charge  from  the 
enemy."  The  pickets  soon  got  under  cover, 
when  Lawton  opened  upon  the  advancing  foe, 
and  quickly  enough,  by  sharp  and  continuous 
discharges,  Lawton  and  his  troops  cleared  his 
entire  front.  Then  again  the  pickets  ran  out  and 
held  their  ground.  After  naming  his  killed  and 
wounded  Lawton's  report  thus  closed;  *'The 
conduct  of  both  officers  and  men  was  good  with- 
out exception,  and  they  have  my  warmest  thanks 
jf,  for  the  promptness  with  which  they  did  their 
^    part.*' 

For  ^  this  Lawton  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  volunteers  on  February  10,  1865,  and 
on  March  13  following  came  the  crowning  brevet 
of  colonel  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services 


during  the  war.  To  have  attained  so  much  at 
twenty- two  years  of  age,  starting  from  the  ranks, 
was  no  small  accomplishment. 

After  muster-out  Lawton  remained  a  civilian 
for  eight  months.  Then,  with  hearty  recom- 
mendations from  all  his  senior  commanders, 
Lawton  obtained  a  commission  in  the  regular 
army — a  lieutenancy  in  the  Forty-first  Infantry. 
Two  years  later*,  on  reorganization,  he  went  to  the 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  where  he  remained 
until  January  1,  1871,  at  which  time  he  passed 
to  the  P'ourth  United  States  Cavalry.  Lawton, 
being  always  trusted,  from  time  to  time  had  regi- 
mental staJff  appointments,  reaching  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  regular  army  on  March  2*0,  1879. 

When  I  took  command  of  the  Pacific  Militflry 
Division  Lawton  was  serving  in  Arizona,  which 
was  a  pai-t  of  that  division.  He  had  been  under 
Crook  as  department  commander  and  was  now 
under  Miles,  whose  command  included  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  A  few  glimpses  of  what  Law- 
ton  did  I  find  in  my  war  report  of  1886.  Geron- 
imo  and  his  band  of  Apaches  were  committing 
depredations,  now  in  the  United  States  and  now 
in  Mexico,  and  being  separated  into  small  par- 
ties easily  eluded  the  troops  and  carried  on  their 
work  of  murder  and  outrage.  An  effective  com- 
mand under  Captain  Lawton,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
was  organized  for  a  long  pursuit.  Then  in  th^ 
report  follows  an  account  of  other  efforts  besides 
Lawton's  made  against  the  Indians  with  more  or 
less  of  success.  Captain  Lawton's  command, 
with  energy  and  persistency,  kept  on  the  trail  of 
the  Indians  and  eventually  located  them  in  the 
mountains  near  a  battlefield  where  the  Mexicans 
had  previously  fought  with  them  Lawton  finally 
surprised  the  hostiles  many  miles  south  of  the 
Mexican  boundary.  He  defeated  them,  captur- 
ing 19  horses  and  all  their  property  and  supplies. 

At  last,  worried  out  by  Lawton's  untiring  pur- 
suit, Natches,  the  son  of  Cochise,  and  Geronimo 
surrendered  all  the  numerous  Apache  Indians 
who  had  been  long  on  the  war-path,  a  pest  and 
terror  to  the  border  Territories.  For  this  work 
I  gave  Captain  Lawton  special  mention  and  cred- 
it, referring  to  the  tireless  energy  with  which  he 
had  prosecuted  his  difficult  campaign  to  a  suc- 
cessful completion. 

Alfred  F.  Sims,  a  citizen  of  Arizona,  a  soldier 
with  him  in  this  campaign,  says  happily  :  **The 
work  of  Lawton  in  the  Apache  campaign  will  go 
down  in  our  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  Indian  warfare.  ...  It  was  his  untir- 
ing energy  and  ceaseless  vigilance  that  put  down 
the  uprising.  To  his  men  a  kinder  officer  never 
lived,  and  the  one  thing  that  made  him  so  popu- 
lar was  that  he  would  never  send  any  one  to  a 
place  where  he  would  not  go  himself." 
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Just  before  I  was  brought  to  the  East  in  1888 
to  command  the  Eastern  Department  Law  ton 
had  preceded  me.  He  had  received  a  deserved 
promotion  in  the  staff — i.e.,  major  and  assistant 
inspector-general — to  be  raised,  on  February  12, 
1889,  to  a  lieutenant- colonelcy. 

Faithfully  serving  the  Government  from  that 
time  on  in  inspecting  the  troops  and  posts  of  the 
army,  he  was  just  in  the  position  and  just  the 
man  for  the  President  to  select  for  a  brigadier, 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  war  with  Spain. 
Shafter  gave  him  a  division  in  the  new  Fifth 
Corps.  His  was  the  first  to  disembark  at  Dai- 
quiri, Cuba,  and  he  became  conspicuous  in  the 
campaign  from  the  start,  particularly  at  the  com- 
bat of  La  Guasimas.  On  the  next  front  he  was 
sent  away  to  take  El  Caney,  commanding  the 
column  of  attack.  He  accomplished  that  hero- 
ically, a  work  more  tedious  and  more  diflficult 
than  at  first  supposed.  Then  with  his  remaining 
tired  men,  after  cai-ing  for  his  sick  and  wounded, 
he  made  the  famous  night  march  of  at  least  six 
miles  by  a  rough,  circuitous  route  to  help  Wheeler 
protect  Shafter's  exposed  flank  and  strengthen 
the  tumultuous  charge  up  the  San  Juan  slopes. 
History  gives  all  this  in  detail,  as  also  the  subse- 
quent successful  work  of  Lawton's  command  on 
the  extreme  right  of  Shafter's  lines. 

One  of  the  pen-pictures  of  Lawton  made  dur- 
ing that  eventful  contest  gives  some  idea  of  the 
man.  Bonsai,  a  faithful  writer,  getting  as  near 
as  he  could  to  the  prospective  engagement,  says  : 
* '  Accompanied  by  the  brigade  commanders  of 
his  division,  General  Lawton  rode  over  the 
battle  ground,  and  from  the  crest  of  the  ridge  re- 
connoitered  the  Spanish  position.  .  .  .  Lawton 
talked  long  and  earnestly.  Then  turning  around 
he  jumped  into  his  saddle  and  said  :  *  And  now, 
gentlemen,  I  have  shown  you  all  that  I  know 
about  the  Spanish  position,  and  have  told  you  as 
far  as  1  know  what  the  commanding  general  pro- 
poses that  we  should  do.'  .  .  .  Lawton,  the 
commander  of  the  division,  is  the  very  type  and 
ideal  of  a  heau  sabreur  [cavalry  leader],  if  ever 
there  was  one  ;  tall  and  broad-shouldered,  deep 
of  chest  and  lean  about  the  loins.  He  sits  his 
horse  so  well  it  seems  a  pity  he  should  ever  leave 
the  saddle.  His  face  is  tanned  by  the  Arizona 
suns,  and  every  feature  reveals  the  tenacity  of 
purpose  of  the  man." 

Lawton,  Wheeler,  and  Miley  were  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  selected  for  tlie  capitulation 
at  Santiago  de  Cuba.  That  generous  letter  con- 
cerning the  Spanish  General  Toral  and  his 
soldiers,  in  which  Lawton  heartily  joined,  has 
done  the  commissioners  world-wide  honor. 
Lawton,  like  his  colleagues,  Wheeler  and  Miley 
(who  lately  gave  up  his  precious  life  at  Manila), 


was  always  as  generous  and  tender-hearted  as  he 
was  brave  and  resolute. 

Leaving  now  without  a  touch  the  remainder 
of  his  work  in  Cuba,  his  return  to  the  United  | 
States  and  speedy  expedition  to  the  Indians  of 
the  West,  and  then  his  month's  journey  with 
his  soldiera  and  his  little  family  from  San 
Francisco  to  Manila,  his  vigorous  operations 
southward  just  after  his  arrival,  and  then  his 
marvelous  campaign,  sweeping  up  the  railroad 
and  the  rivers,  beating  every  lx)dy  of  insurgents 
that  he  met  and  clearing  the  whole  country, 
valleys  and  mountains,  mountain  passes  and 
jungles,  of  the  wily  and  wary  foe  amid  untold 
diflBculties,  dangers,  and  hardships,  we  will 
glance  but  for  a  moment  at  the  closing  scene  of 
this  heroic  life. 

He  left  Manila  after  his  return  from  the  north 
for  San  Mateo.  He  and  his  soldiers  had  a  most 
diflBcult  night  journey  of  fifteen  miles  ;  scarcely 
a  road,  a  country  broken  and  rough  ;  one  of  the 
severest  storms  of  that  stormy  region  ;  on  nigged 
soil,  either  muddy  or  rocky  every  step,  of  the 
way  ;  yet,  like  everything  undertakea  by  Law 
ton,  this  journey  at  daybreak  came  to  a  success- 
ful termination.  This  is  the  story  which  fol- 
lows :  The  enemy  was  before  them  some  500 
strong.  The  Filipinos  were  intrenched  and  pro- 
tected by  a  small  river  in  front  of  them.  Our 
troops  were  organized  and  advancing  within 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  insurgents. 
Lawton  had  his  men  who  were  not  in  motion 
fairly  well  protected  while  he  and  his  staff  offi- 
cers reconnoitered.  With  his  large  form  and 
lightish  coat,  tlie  instant  he  rose  above  an  em- 
bankment he  became  conspicuous,  and  the  Fili- 
pinos fired  at  him  rapidly.  His  ofiBcers  begged 
him  to  be  careful.      How  like  Lawton  his  reply  : 

*'I  must  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  firing 
line." 

He  started  to  do  this.  He  had  gone  some 
twenty  paces,  when  he  met  his  two  aids  return- 
ing. They  had  no  time  to  report.  They  sud- 
denly saw  him  clinch  his  hands  and  turn  pale. 

* '  What  is  the  matter,  general  ?  "  said  one. 

**  I  am  shot  through  the  lungs,"  was  the  reply. 

Then,  without  another  word,  he  fell  upon  his 
face,  while  the  blood  poured  from  his  mouth.  In 
a  few  moments  his  brave  soul  had  taken  its  flight. 

Col.  Guy  Howard,  my  son,  who  was  stricken  at 
Araydt  forty-eight  days  before  his  genei-al  at 
San  Mateo,  loved  General  Lawton,  and  often 
praised  him  without  stint,  particularly  in  his  , 
private  letters,  not  only  for  his  uniform  friendli-  * 
ness  to  his  staff,  but  for  the  largeness,  of  hi6 
plans  and  the  clearness  of  his  conceptions.  1 
have  felt  the  more  keenly  his  death — a  death  so 
like  that  of  my  son,  his  chief  quartermaster. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  BRITISH 
FORCES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

the  field  of  battle.  When  he  returned  from 
India  and  published  liis  book  of  reminiscences  he 
regarded  himself  as  hav.ig  seen  the  end  of  active 
service  ;  but  he  still  is  hale  ^nd  strong,  and 
when  General  Buller  met  with  his  disaster  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tugela,  the  government  instinctively 
turned  to  the  gray-haired  general  who  twenty 
years  before  had  converted  a  disastrous  cam- 
paign in  Afghanistan  into  a  brilliant  success. 

THE  CALL  TO  DUTY. 

The  call  of  duty  came  to  the  old  general  at  & 
very  trying  moment.  Not  twenty -four  hours 
before  he  received  a  summons  of  the  government 
to  proceed  to  South  Africa  in  order  to  retrieve 
the  waning  fortunes  of  the  empire  he  heard 
casually  in  the  club  from  a  member  who  was 
reading  the  telegrams  from  the  seat  of  war  that 
his  only  son  was  among  the  killed.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  significant  illustrations  of 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  modern  war 
under  the  old  rules  was  the  loss  of  ten  guns  by 
the  British  force.  The  horses  were  shot  down 
by  the  deadly  hail  from  the  Mauser  bullets  and 
the  guns  were  left  for  a  time  deserted.  Lieu- 
tenant Roberts  volunteered  to  head  a  forlorn 
hope  to  bring  up  a  fresh  team  of  horses  and 
fetch  the  guns  from  beneath  the  hail- storm  of 
shot.  It  was  a  gallant  enterprise,  but  doomed 
to  certain  and  inevitable  failure.  No  artillery 
horses  can  live  for  five  minutes  under  the  pelting 
hail  of  a  magazine  rifle,  and  the  horses  fell  in 
heaps,  and  with  them  fell  Lieutenant  Roberts. 
He  fell  like  a  soldier  in  fair  fight,  and  so  far  we 
have  not  heard  any  of  tlie  criminal  talk  which 
has  so  often  disfigured  English  newspapers  about 
avenging  his  death. 

Lord  Roberts  left  his  country  with  a  profound 
feeling  of  depression.  An  old  soldier,  although 
lie  had  never  campaigned  in  South  Africa,  he  is 
much  too  intell^igent  and  well  informed  not  to- 
know  that  the  enterprise  to  which  he  is  putting 
his  hand  is  one  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  achieve 
any  real  success.  It  is  possible  that  under  the 
circumstances  he  would  not  have  been  selected 
but  for  the  fact  that  unless  he  had  been  sent  out 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  superseded 
General  Buller  by  Lord  Kitchener.  By  sending 
Lord  Roberts  as  commander-in  chief,  with  Lord 
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LORD  ROBERTS,  the  new  commander  in- 
chief  of  the  British  army  in  South  Africa, 
like  all  the  other  great  British  generals,  is  an 
Irishman.  Lord  Kitchener,  who  accompanies 
him,  although  not  an  Irishman,  was  born  in 
Ireland.  Lord  Wolseley,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  is  also  Irish,  and  General  Buller,  the  late 
commander  in -chief  in  South  Africa,  is  Irish 
l)orn  and  bred.  Lord  Roberts  was  summoned  to 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  South  Africa  from 
commanding  the  British  forces  in  Ireland.  His 
vacant  post  has  been  filled  by  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  who  is  the  only  one  of  the  Queen's  chil- 
dren who  is  connected  with  Ireland  by  ties  of 
birth.  Lord  Roberts  is  sixt3'-seven  years  of  age, 
and  hardly  expected  to  be  called  once  more  to 
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Kitchener  as  chief  of  the  staff,  all  these  delicate 
•questions  of  precedence  were  avoided.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Lard  Kitchener  will  be  the  real  direct- 
or of  the  campaign,  although  Lord  Roberts  will 
always  be  much  more  than  a  titular  figure-head. 

A    SOLDIER    FIRST    AND    ALWAYS. 

Lord  Roberts  is  a  soldier  as  Brindley  was  a 
maker  of  canals.  When  Brindley  was  asked 
what  rivers  were  made  for,  he  replied  :  **  To  feed 
canals."  So  politicians,  statesmen,  and  sover- 
eigns, the  migration  of  rp.^es,  the  development  of 
military  ambitionS — ^11  these  turbid  forces  which 
govern  the  destinies  of  peoples  appear  to  tjie  sol- 
dier, whether  he  is  in  a  cocked  hat  or  in  the  plain 
regimentals  of  the  rank  and  file,  as  important 
chiefly  in  so  far  as  they  culminate  in  fighting.  It 
is  his  business  to  fight,  and  like  the  apostle  he 
says  :  <*This  one  thing  I  do."  This  conception 
of  energy  and  supreme  devotion  to  professional 
duty  may  not  impress  us  as  representing  the  high- 
est type  of  human  evolution,  bilt  it  is  certainly 
quite  different  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordi- 
nary citizen — so  different  that  in  reading  Lord 
Roberts'  story  we  are  continually  reminded  that 
he  is  practically  a  denizen  of  another  world.  We 
do  not  feel  this  in  relation  to  many  soldiers. 
General  Gordon,  for  instance,  although  a  bril- 
liant officer,  devoted  to  the  army,  never  sank  the 
man  in  the  soldier,  but  always  remained  philan- 
thropist, statesman,  humorist,  and  religious  gen- 
ius beneath  his  regimentals.  It  would  be  un- 
kind to  say  that  Lord  Roberts  is  a  soldier  and 
nothing  else,  but  he  is  certainly  saturated  through 
and  through  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  camp. 
He  has  breathed  it  all  his  life.  It  is  his  world. 
He  is  even  more  of  a  Tommy  Atkins  than  Tommy 
Atkins  himself,  who  is  of  short  service,  whereas 
Lord  Roberts  has  put  in  nearly  fifty  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  army.  His  book,  **  Forty-one  Years 
in  India,"  is  frequently  quoted  in  this  sketch. 

A    GRASS    ORPHAN. 

Lord  Roberts  was  born  at  Cawnpore,  India,  in 
1832,  and  when  a  mere  child  was  sent  home  to 
England  to  be  educated.  There  he  remained 
until  1852,  when  he  returned  to  India  to  make 
tlie  acquaintance  of  his  own  father  ;  for  one  of 
the  worst  elements  of  Anglo-Indian  service  is 
the  separation  of  father  and  ahild.  Gen.  Sir 
Abraham  Roberts  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  be- 
fore he  really  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  own 
son.  **l  left  India  an  infant,"  says  Lord  Rob- 
erts, <'and  I  had  no  recollection  of  him  until  I 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  came 
home  to  live.  Even  then  I  saw  very  little  of 
him,  as  I  was  at  school  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  sojourn  in  England,  and  thus  we  met  at 


Peshawar  almost  as  st^j-angers. "  When  he  re- 
turned he  was  supernumerary  second  lieutenant 
and  his  father  major-general  in  command  of  the 
Peshawar  division.  The  father  and  son  were  | 
only  together  for  one  year,  when  his  father's 
health  broke  down  and  they  parted  once  more.' 

FIRST   DAYS    IN  INDIA. 

When  Lord  Roberts  landed  in  India  at  the  age 
of  twenty  he  had  a  somewhat  dreary  initiation  in- 
to the  conditions  of  military  service  in  India. 
For  the  first  few  months  his  sole  duty  was  to 
study  in  the  laboratory  with  the  native  field  bat- 
tery at  Dum-Dum,  his  only  recreation  being  an 
occasional  week  at  Fort  William,  where  his  duty 
was  to  superintend  the  firing  of  salutes.  The  place 
was  a  pest-hole,  with  the  adjutant  birds  as  the 
only  scavengers  and  the  death-rate  over  10  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Although  Lord  Roberts  adds 
in  a  foot-note,  as  an  illustration  of  the  improve- 
ments effected  by  sanitation  in  India,  that  the 
annual  rate  of  mortality  among  English  trooj)s  in 
India  was  in  the  first  fifty-seven  years  of  this 
century  69  per  1,000,  since  1882  it  has  never 
risen  to  more  than  17  per  1,000,  or  less  than  one- 
quarter  what  it  used  to  be.  He  was  very  home- 
sick, and  the  first  four  months  dragged  heavily. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  summoned  to  join 
his  father  at  Peshawar. 

THE    FASCINATION    OF    UNIFORM. 

While  on  his  journey  up  country  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  join  the 
Bengal  horse  artillery,  largely,  it  would  seem, 
because  of  the  exceeding  picturesqueness  of 
their  uniform.  They  had  the  same  jacket  as  the 
royal  horse  artillery,  but  instead  of  the  busby 
they  had  a  brass  helmet  covered  in  front  with 
leopard  skin,  surmounted  by  a  long  red  plume, 
with  white  buckskin  breeches  and  long  boots, 
completing  a  uniform  which  was  **one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  effective  I  have  ever 
seen  on  a  parade-ground."  Roberts  fell  in  love 
with  them  at  first  sight,  and  when  he  came  upon 
them  again  at  Umballa  he  became  more  than 
ever  enamored  with  the  idea  of  belonging  to  so 
splendid  a  service. 

After  he  arrived  at  his  father's  headquarters 
he  spent  a  year  with  the  old  soldier,  gathering 
from  him  an  invaluable  store  of  reminiscences  as 
to  his  experience  during  the  first  Afghan  War, 
in  which  Sir  Abraham  Roberts  had  commanded 
a  brigade  and  had  established  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  the  Dost  Mahomed,  then  Ameer. 

THE  CHARM  OF  A  FRONTIER  CAMP. 

In  November,  1834,  he  was  posted  to  a  troop 
of  horse  artillery  at  Peshawar,  where,  fever  not- 
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withstanding,  he  was  very  glad  to  stay.  ''Life 
oa  tbe  frontier  in  those  days  had  a  great  charm 
for  moet  yoong  men.  There  was  always  some- 
tiiiiig  of  interest  going  on.  MiUtary  expeditions 
were  oonstantly  taking  place  or  being  speculated 
npoo,  and  one  lived  in  hope  of  being  among 
tJMMe  chosen  for  active  service. "  The  mess  also 
was  good.  His  troop  were  a  magnificent  body 
of  men,  nearly  all  Irishmen,  most  of  whom  could 
have  lifted  him  np  with  one  hand,  for  Lord 
Boberts,  like  Nap<^eon  and  many  anotlier  famous 
goieral.  is  anything  bat  a  giant.  His  captain, 
however,  who  matle  up  for  what  Roberts  lacked 
in  avoirdupois,  weighed  240  pounds. 

*'It'8  dogoei)  as  does  it.'' 

Renewed  attacks  of  fever  drove  him  to  Kash- 
mir for  a  second  time  But  when  set  up  again 
he  went  through  his  nding-school  course  and  be- 
gan to  dream  of  a  staff  command.  To  his  im- 
mense delight  he  was  in  the  ejirly  part  of  185G 
appointed  to  officiate  in  place  of  Lumsden,  the 
deputy  assistant  quartermaster- general,  who  was 
told  off  to  serve  in  Kashmir.  He  lost  the  place, 
however,  owing  to  his  not  having  passed  in  Hin- 
doostanee.  It  was  then  in  May,  and  in  July  tlie 
half-yearly  examination  came  on.  He  forthwith 
engaged  the  best  teacher  he  could  find  in  Pe- 
shawar, shut  himself  up,  and  studied  Indian  lit- 
erature from  morning  to  night.  He  passed  his 
examination. 

In  the  antumn  of  1856,  serving  in  camp  under 
Brigadier  C'otton,  he  gave  the  fii-st  indication  of 
that  geograplncal  instinct  which  afterward  stood 
him  in  good  stead  by  leading  his  column  across 
tlie  country  in  the  dark.  The  bump  of  locality 
is  inckHHl  almost  the  most  valuable  bump  a  sol- 
dier can  have.  In  the  same  autumn  he  showed 
tliat  he  could  ride  as  well  as  he  could  guide,  for 
in  one  day,  between  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  rode  100  miles 
from  ('hamkanie  to  Hawal  Pindi. 

THE    INDIAN    MUTINY. 

The  story  as  told  by  Lord  Rol>erts  occupies 
about  four  hundred  pages  of  his  book  and 
abounds  with  vivid  pen -pictures  of  the  leading 
actors  in  the  great  combat  l>etween  the  Sepoys 
and  ilieir  masters.  The  storm  burst  with  hardly 
a  warning,  when  there  were  not  more  than 
15,000  British  soldiers  in  the  Punjab  available 
for  duty,  against  whom  there  were  60.000  na- 
tives, armed  with  the  best  weapons  which  our 
arsenals  could  furnish  and  trained  in  all  the 
arts  of  war  by  British  officers.  Fortunately 
there  were  three  young  men  at  Peshawar  who 
realized  the  j)eril  of  the  situation  and  possessed 
both  energy  and  determination  to  co{)e  with  the 


defeats.  They  were  Edwardes,  who  was  thirty- 
seven.  General  Nicholson,  who  was  thirty-five, 
and  Neville  Chamberlain,  who  was  thirty  seveoi 
Chamberlain  was  the  commandant  of  the  frontier  s 
force.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  movable 
column  charged  with  the  duty  of  moving  to 
every  point  where  open  mutiny  required  to  be 
put  down  by  force. 

HOW    ROBERTS    WENT    INTO    IT. 

Roberts*  feelings  may  be  imagined  when,  to  his 
infinite  delight  and  astonishment,  Chamberlain 
offered  him  the  appointment  of  staff  officer. 
*  *  The  most  wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune 
that  could  have  come  to  me.  My  most  sanguine 
hopes  seemed  to  be  more  than  realized.  I  re- 
turned home  in  a  not  unpleasant  frame  of  mind, 
for  though  the  crisis  was  a  grave  one,  the  out- 
look gloomy,  and  the  end  doubtful,  the  excite- 
ment was  great."  There  we  have  the  joy  of  the 
fight,  the  thrill  of  battle,  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
once  more  dominant  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
officer,  who,  on  the  eve  of  a  struggle  that  shook 
the  British  empire,  was  so  carried  away  by  his 
own  delight  at  the  prospect  of  taking  a  leading 
part  in  the  fighting  that  all  gloomy  thoughts  of 
imperial  peril  disappeared. 

A    HAIRBREADTH    ESCAPE. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  fights  before  Delhi  that 
Roberts  received  his  first  wound.  The  English 
had  been  dislodging  the  enemy  from  a  position 
l>efore  the  Delhi  Gate,  and  having  accomplisheil 
their  task  were  retiring.  He  was  helping  to 
keep  the  hoi*ses  quiet  while  his  men  were  lim- 
bering up  their  guns,  when  he  suddenly  felt  a 
tremendous  blow  on  his  back,  which  made  him 
faint  and  sick.  He  managed,  however,  to  stick 
to  his  horse  until  he  ^ot  back  to  the  camp,  when 
he  found  that  he  had  Ijeen  hit  close  to  the  spine 
by  a  bullet  which  would  probably  have  killed  him 
but  for  the  fact  that  a  leather  pouch  for  caps, 
usually  worn  in  front,  had  slip{)ed  round  to  the 
back  and  saved  his  life  by  intercepting  the  bul- 
let. It  was  a  month,  however,  before  he  could 
again  mount  a  horse  or  put  on  a  sword-belt. 

Kol>erts  was  all  through  the  adventurous  story 
of  the  Lucknow  relief  column.  He  was  present 
when  the  troops  were  surprised  before  Agra. 
He  visited  the  scene  of  the  massacre  at  Cawn- 
pore  and  then  set  out  to  relieve  Lucknow. 
When  they  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Luck- 
now R()]>erts  received  his  first  important  commis- 
sion. He  was  charged  with  the  conducting  of 
a  force  to  the  Dilkusha,  which  is  the  King's 
hunting-iM)x,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Rob- 
erts describes  with  much  s])irit  a  little  expedition 
in  which  he  was  charged  with  the  bringing  np  of 
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small-arms  ammunition  from  the  rear,  his  geo- 
graphical sense  again  standing  liim  in  good 
stead.  He  had  to  lead  two  squadrons  and  150 
camels  in  the  dead  darkness  past  the  lines  of  the 
enemy  and  bring  the  camels  back  loaded  witli 
ammunition.  He  succeeded  in  doing  so.  He 
seems  always  to  have  been  lucky,  although,  no 
doubt,  his  good  luck  was  in  most  cases  due  to 
good  management. 

THE    RELIEF    OF    LUCKNOW. 

The  strain  upon  oflBcers  and  men  in  the  relief 
of  Lucknow  must  have  been  something  frightful. 
Lord  Roberts  mentions  that  at  one  time  he  was 
(iea<l  beat,  liaving  been  sixty  hours  continuously 
in  the  saddle,  excepting  when  he  laid  down  for  a 
short  nap  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  and  yet,  ho 
says,  he  never  was  better  in  his  life. 

After  the  relief  of  Lucknow  and  the  extrica- 
tion of  its  beleaguered  garrison  they  turned  their 
att>ention  to  the  Gwalior  contingent,  which,  after 
some  hard  fighting,  they  dispersed. 

HOW    HE    WON    THE    VICTORIA    CROSS. 

Lord  Roberts  is  very  modest  in  the  account  of 
liis  own  exploits.  Here  is  the  story  of  how  he 
earned  his  Victoria  Cross.  It  was  at  an  engage- 
ment on  tlie  banks  of  the  Kali  Nadi  at  Khuda- 
?anj.  They  had  dispersed  the  enemy  and  were 
jmrsuing  the  fugitives,  when  the  order  was  given 
to  wheel  to  the  riglit  and  form  up   on  the  road  : 

Befoi-e,  however,  this  movement  could  be  carried  out 
we  overtook  a  batch  of  mutineers,  who  faced  about  and 
fired  direct  into  the  squadron  at  close  quarters.  I  saw 
YouDghusbaud  fall,  but  I  could  not  go  to  his  assist- 
ance, as  at  that  moment  one  of  his  sowars  was  in  dire 
peril  from  a  Sepoy  who  was  att^acking  him  with  his 
fixed  bayonet^  and  had  I  not  helped  the  man  and  dis- 
posed of  his  opponent  he  must  have  l)een  killed.  The 
next  niomeut  I  descried  in  the  distance  two  Sepoys 
niaking  off  with  a  standard,  which  I  determined  must 
he  captured,  so  I  ro<ie  after  the  rebels  and  overtook 
them,  and  while  wrenching  the  staff  out  of  the  hands 
of  cue  of  them,  whom  I  cut  down,  the  other  put  his 
musket  close  to  my  body  and  fire<l ;  fortunately  for  me 
it  missed  fire,  and  I  carried  off  the  standard. 

He  adds  :  "  For  these  two  acts  I  was  awarded 
the  Victoria  Cross." 

Lford  Roberts  continued  to  act  against  tihe 
mutineers  until  the  end  of  March,  when,  after 
the  fall  of  Lucknow,  it  was  evident  that  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  country  wouhl  be  a  mere  matter 
of  time.  His  health  broke  down  and  he  was 
ordered  to  England.  There  was  then  90,000 
British  soldiers  in  India,  besides  a  large  force  of 
reliable  native  troops,  but  as  there  was  a  good 
<ieal  of  fighting  to  be  done,  it  went  sorely  against 
liis  grain  to  leave  India.  Ill-health,  however, 
^las  a  habit  of  emphasizing  its  demands  by  deatli, 


so  on  April  1,  1858,  Lord  Roberts  handed  over 
his  post  as  deputy  assistant  quartermaster  gen- 
eral to  Lord  Wolseley  and  sailed  for  home  on 
May  4.  Thus  terminated  the  first  eventful  chap- 
ter in  the  life  of  the  future  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Indian  army. 

When  young  Roberts  came  home  he  was,  of 
course,  quite  a  hero  in  his  own  circle  and  was 
very  warmly  welcomed  by  his  parents,  both  of 
whom  were   still   enjoying  health  and  strength. 


•I  I 
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(From  his  latest  photograph.) 

His  father,  indeed,  lived  to  be  made  G.C.B.  in  his 
ninetieth  year,  and  there  is  no  saying  Imt  that  he 
might  have  lived  for  another  decade  had  it  not 
l^een  that  on  returning  from  Windsor,  where  he 
had  been  to  receive  his  decoration,  he  caught  a 
cold,  from  which  he  never  rallied. 

A    FATE    NAMED    NORA. 

This,  however,  is  anticipating  the  future  by 
sixteen  years.  When  Lord  Roberts  reached 
home  he  tells  us  how  he  found  his  fate  in  the 
shape  of  Miss  Nora  Bews,  a  young  lady  living 
near  his  father's  place  in  Waterford.  A  few 
months  later  she  promised  to  marry  him,  and  he 
adds  naively  :  *'  The  greater  part  of  my  life  was 
therefore  spent  in  Ireland."  With  Lady  Rob- 
erts a  new  element  entered  into  his  life,  which 
leaves  its  impress  upon  almost  every  chapter. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  very  beautiful  about 
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U»im  ASKli  LADY   ItyUZKT^  WITH  I'BEIR  OXLY  90S   (KILLED 
Olf  THE  TUGELA)  AltD  OJfS  Or  THEIR  DAUGHTERS. 

iLe  whole  of  Lord  Roliens'  references  to  bis  fam- 
ily relations,  whether  hy  UockI  or  by  marriage. 

Grim  niii  Imchelors  will  indulge  in  sardanic  &ud 
cynical  grins  as  in  reading  the  second  volunie  of 
Lord  Roberta*  hcK>k  they  continuaUy  stumble 
upon  Lady  iloljeris.  It  is  evident  tliat  Ihe  writer 
k  fully  convinced  of  tho  fact  tfiat  Lady  Holseris 
was  not  only  as  important  ami  interesting  in  1dm 
as  auy  of  the  ^reat  sitat*;snictu  and  soldiers  with 
whom  he  was  assucinu^b  but  tliat  her  duJTigs  and 
sayings  will  be  quitt^  a^^  inierestlug  to  ihe  great 
public  which  i\*ads  Ins  antobiitgra^vliy.  Menc*3- 
fortli  the  wife's  ailments,  the  wift»"s  visits,  {he 
wife's  confinements  are  cLrnnicled  h«  pioii&ly  as 
the  launching  of  military  expeditions  lujd  the 
fighting  of  pitched  battles.  We  cratlicr  from 
lliis  that  he  was  singularly  fortunate  in  iIih  eln»tt'e 
gf  a  belpnieeL  Lady  HMberis  certainly  appears 
to  have  rejr.nced  m  subordinating  ber  uvrn  com- 
fort and  convenienci!  to  bi»r  husbarubs  uiilitary 
duties.  To  her,  this  in  its  way  was  as  great  a 
sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  lb»*  empire  as  tbij  wounds 
wUicli  her  biisband  **ndarf**I  ut  the  iluJd. 

"  orii  FIRST  tsfUiAT  soititow    ■ 

Their  Bri^t  boHL  a  htU*^  girl,  arrtv^^i  on  Mui-h 
10,  l^^rt,  and  for  twelve  mohlbj?  tbe  vuung 
mother  and  fatluT  livrd  in  the  eajifvn^ent  of 
pannita^*  iii  the  juidist  ut'  what  hr  ib^^rriW'^  as 
now  aijd  di-ligliffiii  es|>vrivnces  for  th*t  wifr  aiiud 
lh«  mouii tains  of  Simla-      Again   and   again  lie 


pauses  in  his  narrative  to  describe  the  brilliance 
of  the  autumn  tints  on  the  foliage  of  mountain 
forests,  while  the  scarlet  festoons  of  the  Hima- 
layan vine  stood  out  in  brilliant  contrast  to  the 
dark  green  and  solemn  deodar.  His  wife's 
health  suffered  severely  ;  but  the  poor  little  baby 
died  within  a  week  of  her  first  birthday,  which 
was  **  our  first  great  sorrow,*'  says  her  father. 

SUNSTROKE. 

The  following  year  his  wife  took,  seriously  ill 
on  the  march,  and  he  had  to  remain  behind 
three  weeks  on  the  camp-ground  until  she  recov- 
ered to  be  carried  to  Lahore.  He  rode  by  the 
side  of  the  doolie  on  a  camel.  His  own  health 
suffered  in  1863  from  a  sunstroke  at  Allahabad. 
It  happened  quite  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  year, 
but  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  get  over.  It  was 
all  owing  to  his  cocked  hat,  which  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  preferred  his  staff  to  wear  rather  than  the 
more  serviceable  helmet.  For  months  he  never 
lost  a  pain  in  his  head,  and  for  many  y3ars  he 
was  very  susceptible  to  the  evil  influences  of  the 
sun's  rays. 

HIS    INDIAN    RECORD. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  book  General 
Roberts  tells  with  his  usual  modesty  and  frank- 
ness the  story  of  his  campaign.  When  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Kurum  Valley  expedi- 
tionary column,  upon  which  the  brunt  of  the 
fight  lay,  he  had  never  before  enjoyed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  independent  com mand.  He  had , 
however,  been  well  tried  and  well  tested  in  sub- 
ordinate capacities  in  everything  that  was  going, 
from  the  time  he  landed  in  India  down  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Afghan  War.  He  had  a  narrow 
escape  for  his  life  in  the  Umbeyla  campaign. 
He  went  through  the  Lushai  expedition,  and  he 
had  charge  of  the  transport  from  India  in  con- 
nection with  the  Abyssinian  campaign.  It  is 
evident,  although  he  makes  no  such  claim  for 
himself,  that  the  deftness  and  dispatch  with 
which  he  put  the  business  through,  whatever  it 
was  w^ith  which  he  was  charged,  impressed  all 
those  under  whose  orders  he  served.  A  man  full 
of  energy  and  resource,  in  the  prime  of  life,  as 
brave  as  he  was  lucky,  and  as  indomitable  when 
prostrated  by  sickness  as  when  in  vigorous 
health,  it  is  no  wonder  that  employments  heaped 
themselves  upon  him  long  before  his  years  war- 
ranted his  acceptance  of  positions  of  such  respon- 
sibility. But  although  he  was  constantly  kept 
busy  hurrying  hither  and  thither  both  in  India 
and  out,  he  had  no  experience  of  independent 
command  until  Lord  Lytton's  Afghan  War. 
Immediately  Ik? fore  it  broke  out  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  new  frontier 
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commissionership  of  Scinde  which  was  then  to 
be  created,  but  as  soon  as  war  was  decided  upon 
with  Afghanistan  the  authorities  at  once  ap- 
pointed **  Bobs  "  to  command  one  of  the  columns. 

HIS    FIRST    AFGHAN    VICTORY. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  successful  than 
the  way  he  handled  the  force  intrusted  to  him. 
The  Afghans  occupied  an  almost  impregnable 
position  at  Peiwar  Kotal.  The  hill  on  which 
they  had  established  a  vastly  superior  force,  both 
in  number  and  in  artillery,  than  that  which  was 
under  the  command  of  General  Roberts,  would 
have  effectually  barred  the  approach  to  Cabul 
had  not  a  mountain  path  been  discovered  on  the 
left,  along  which  General  Roberts  led  the  bulk 
of  his  force  in  person  while  the  feint  of  an  at- 
tack was  made  in  front.  The  movement  was 
briiliantly  successful.  The  Afghans  were  sur- 
prised sleeping  behind  their  earthworks,  and  the 
decisive  advantage  was  gained  which  very  short- 
ly afterward  was  converted  into  a  signal  victory. 

The  Ameer  having  departed,  the  peace  of  Gan- 
damak  was  patched  up  with  Yakub  Khan,  who 
for  some  troubled  months  played  the  part  of 
Ameer,  disliked  by  his  own  subjects  and  dis- 
tnisted — not  without  cause — by  his  British  sup- 
porters. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    CHARA8IA. 

General  Roberts  recorded  his  opinion  frankly 
at  the  lime  that  the  peace  would  not  last,  because 
liie  Afghans  had  not  had  a  sufficiently  severe 
iieating,  and  events  were  soon  to  justify  his  warn- 
ings. General  Cavagnari  and  his  staff  were 
massacred  in  Cabul,  and  on  Lord  Roberts  was 
thrown  at  a  moment's  notice  the  responsibility  of 
avenging  his  death  and  reestablishing  British 
prestige  in  Afghanistan.  An  expeditionary  force 
was  hastily  put  together,  and  placing  himself  at 
their  head.  General  Roberts  led  them  over  the. 
Shatar  Garden  Pass  almost  to  the  gates  of  Cabul. 
He  gives  an  interesting  and  somewhat  amusing 
account  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  embarrassed 
hy  the  presence  within  the  camp  of  the  puppet 
Ameer,  who,  while  professing  to  be  a  friend  and 
ally  of  the  British  Government,  was  suspected, 
probably  not  without  reason,  of  having,  if  not 
planne<l,  then  certainly  connived  at  the  rising  of 
vhich  poor  Cavagnari  was  the  victim.  It  was  at 
Cbarasia,  before  Cabul,  that  the  decisive  battle 
was  fought  which  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Afghans 
Md  enabled  General  Roberts  to  enter  Cabul  at 
,     the  head  of  his  victorious  troops. 

THE   ENERGY    AND    POPULARITY    OF    *»B0B8." 

It  may  be  noted  as  an  example  of  Lord  Rob- 
erta' inexhaustible  energy  that  in  the  winter  of 
1870  he  went  through  a  course  of  electnc  teleg- 


raphy. During  the  Umbeyla  campaign  all  the 
telegraph  clerks  had  been  laid  up  with  fever, 
and  he  could  therefore  neither  send  nor  receive 
messages.  He  determined  he  would  never  be 
left  in  that  plight  again,  and  therefore  qualified 
as  a  telegraph  operator. 

Various  little  glimpses  which  we  obtain  in 
these  pages  of  incidents  in  the  campaign  remind 
us  of  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  which  this  simple, 
straightforward  Englishman  was  able  to  inspire 
in  the  hearts  of  the  natives  who  served  him.  In 
the  fight  at  Peiwar  Kotal  he  recalls  with  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  admiration  the  devotion  of  his 
orderlies,  of  whom  he  had  six — two  Sikhs,  two 
Gourkhas,  and  two  Fathans.  Whenever  he  went 
into  action  they  always  kept  close  around  him, 
determined  that  no  shot  should  reach  him  if  they 
could  prevent  it. 

THE    RISING    OF   TRIBES. 

When  General  Roberts  occupied  (/abul  his 
difficulties  were  but  beginning.  He  had  to  de 
vise  some  kind  of  government,  and  Yakub  Khan, 
the  late  Ameer,  insisted  upon  abdicating.  While 
discussing  those  problems  the  British  garrison 
was  confronted  with  a  rising  of  the  tribes  which 
compelled  it  to  hold  on  by  its  eyelids  and  fight 
for  its  life. 

The  great  rising  of  the  tribes  under  Moham- 
med Jan  exposed  General  Roberts  to  imminent 
danger  of  extinction.  Had  he  not  wisely  decided 
to  occupy  the  Sherpur  cantonments  instead  of 
dividing  his  force  by  an  attempt  to  occupy  Cabul 
itself,  the  issue  might  have  been  very  different. 
As  it  was,  there  were  moments  of  intense  anxiety. 
General  Roberts  had  a  veiy  narrow  escape  from 
being  cut  off  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  which 
experienced  almost  the  only  reverse  British 
arms  had  to  endure  under  his  generalship.  Im 
mediately  after  that  the  whole  country  arose 
around  them,  and  Sherpur  and  one  station  in  the 
pass  alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
The  city  of  Cabul  joined  the  tribesmen,  and  at 
one  time  Sherpur  stood  like  an  island  in  the  midst 
of  a  surging  sea  of  100,000  armed  natives  in. 
spired  with  the  passion  of  patriotism  and  religion. 
The  issue,  however,  after  the  first  was  never  se- 
riously in  doubt,  and  when  the  great  combined 
attack  of  the  infuriated  multitude  on  the  walls  of 
Sherpur  had  been  beaten  back,  the  great  confed- 
eracy broke  up,  the  tide  of  tribal  war  ebbing  as 
rapidly  as  it  rose. 

THE    DISASTER    AT    MAIWAND. 

General  Roberts  continued  to  hold  his  own  at 
Cabul  until  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  fighting  his  way 
northward  from  Kandahar,  meeting  and  beating 
the  Afghans  at  Ahmed  Khel,  arrived  in  Cabul 
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and  took  over  the  command,  almost  at  the  same 
moment  that  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  Lord 
Beaconsfield  as  head  of  the  English  Government. 
There  seemed  good  hopes  now  of  getting  Abdur 
Rahman  installed  as  Ameer  in  Cabul,  when  a 
great  disaster  overtook  the  British  arms  in 
southern  Afghanistan.  General  Burrows,  in 
command  of  a  British  force  of  2,500  men,  was 
totally  defeated  by  Ayub  Khan  at  Mai  wand, 
losing  very  nearly  one -half  of  his  whole  force. 
The  survivors  shut  themselves  up  behind  the 
impregnable  walls  of  Kandahar,  while  Ayub, 
exulting  in  the  easy  victory  which  he  had  gained 
over  the  hated  infidel,  was  recognized  as  lord  of 
all  the  territory  outside  the  range  of  the  cannon 
on  the  city  walls. 

THE    RELIEF    OF    KANDAHAR. 

This  defeat  led  to  the  last  great  exploit  with 
which  General  Roberts*  name  will  be  forever  as- 
sociated. Instead  of  relieving  the  garrison  at 
Kandahar  from  Quetta,  General  Stewart  and 
Lord  Roberts  decided  to  march  a  relieving  force 
from  Cabul  to  Kandahar,  a  distance  of  300  miles, 
by  the  same  road  along  which  General  Stewart 
had  fought  his  way  northward.  The  story  of 
that  expedition  is  told  very  concisely  by  General 
Roberts.  It  consisted  of  almost  exactly  10,000 
men  of  all  ranks,  with  1 8  guns  ;  of  these  nearly 
2,500  were  British  and  7,000  native.  Besides 
the  troops  there  were  8,000  camp  followers, 
1,500  Afghan  and  1,200  Indian  ponies,  4,500 
mules,  1,100  donkeys,  and  180  camels.  Each 
man  carried  70  rounds  of  ammunition  and  had 
130  in  reserve.  Every  man  was  a  veteran,  and 
all,  native  and  British  alike,  were  animated  by 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  their  general  who  had  so 
often  led  them  to  victory. 

THE  DEFEAT  OF  AYUB  KHAN. 

Food  and  fuel  supply  were  the  chief  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  carrying  this  force 
of  18,000  men  and  11,000  animals  across  the 
country.  Fortunately,  however,  all  diflBculties 
were  overcome,  and  the  force,  which  started  from 
Cabul  on  August  9,  I'eached  Kelat  on  the  23d, 
having  made  a  continuous  march  of  225  miles  in 
fourteen  days  and  136  miles  from  Ghazni  in 
eight  days.  He  had  only  lost  1  British  soldier, 
8  natives,  and  11  camp  followers.  The  march 
from  Kelat  to  Kandahar  was  taken  with  more 
leisure  ;  the  garrison  was  safe  and  there  was  no 
reason  for  excessive  haste.  Unfortunately,  four 
days  before  entering  the  city  General  Roberts 
was  knocked  up  with  fever,  and  being  unable  to 
sit  on  his  horse  had  to  be  carried  in  a  doolie. 

On  arriving  at  Kandahar  he  found  the  garrison 


totally  demoralized.  The  day  after  his  arrival 
General  Roberts  took  out  his  whole  force,  fell 
upon  Ayub  Khan  front  and  rear,  and  after 
somewhat  stiff  fighting  Ayub  Khan's  force  was 
shattered  into  hopeless  ruin.  Our  loss  was  3  1 
British  ofiBcers  killed  and  11  wounded,  while  the 
killed  and  wounded  altogether,  natives  and 
British,  did  not  amount  to  250.  Ayub's  camp 
was  captured  and  all  his  cannon,  while  he  him- 
self fled  toward  Herat.  With  that  occasion  the 
Afghan  War  came  to  an  end.  General  Roberts 
was  made  a  G.  C.  B.  and  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Madras  army.  His  health  was 
much  impaired  by  his  fever,  and  he  had  to  return 
to  India  invalided. 

LORD  ROBERTS  AND  HIS  TROOPS. 

One  of  the  best  passages  in  his  book  is  that  in 
which  he  describes  his  leave-taking  from  the 
army  which  he  had  led  so  well  and  which  had  sup- 
ported him  so  splendidly.  <*  It  was  with  a  great 
feeling  of  sadness"  he  said  **Good-by"  to  the 
men  who  had  done  so  much  for  him.  He  looked 
upon  them,  he  said,  native  and  British  alike,  **a8 
valued  friends  ;"  and  well  he  might,  for  never 
had  a  commander  been  better  served. 

THE    queen's    letter. 

After  this  General  Roberts  did  much  good 
work  in  India,  reorganizing  the  army  and  ar- 
ranging for  the  defense  of  the  northwestern  fron- 
tier. As  a  result  he  received  from  his  sovereign 
one  of  those  innumerable  letters  by  which  her 
majesty  has  known  so  well  how  to  reward  the 
services  and  acknowledge  the  loyalty  of  tliose 
who  have  served  her  in  the  field.  In  October, 
1880,  he  returned  to  England,  but  before  start- 
ing the  Viceroy  summoned  him  to  Simla,  where 
this  pleasant  surprise  awaited  him.  Lord  Rob- 
erts says :  * '  Lord  Ripon  received  me  most 
tindy,  and,  to  my  great  pride  and  pleasure,  de- 
livered to  me  a  letter  from  the  Queen-Empress, 
written  by  her  majesty's  own  hand,  which  con- 
veyed in  the  most  gracious  terms  the  Queen's 
satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  the  service 
intrusted  to  me  had  been  performed,  thanks  to 
*  the  brave  oflBcers  and  men  under  my  command,' 
sorrow  *  for  those  of  her  gallant  soldiers  who  fell 
for  Queen  and  country,'  and  anxiety  for  the 
wounded." 

Lord  Roberts  is  a  quiet,  keen,  cool  observer — 
something  of  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier. 
This  is  shown  by  the  chapter  in  his  book  in 
which  he  sums  up  the  lessons  of  the  mutiny — a 
valuable  state  paper,  worthy  to  be  had  in  re- 
membrance by  all  those  who  were  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Indian  empire. 
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BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 


TWO  years  ago  I  made  a  somewhat  audacious 
attempt  to  forecast  the  probable  course  of 
events  as  respects  British  public  affairs.  Read- 
ing that  survey  to-day,  I  am  almost  appalled  at 
the  accuracy  with  which  I  foreshadowed  every- 
thing that  has  now  befallen  us.  In  a  few  plain- 
spoken  paragraphs  I  set  out  as  clearly  and  as 
precisely  as  I  could  what  I  thought  would  hap- 
pen. I  pointed  to  the  collapse  of  the  Liberal 
party,  the  break- down  of  the  army,  and  the  dan- 
ger lo  industrial  supremacy  involved  in  the  com- 
petition of  Germany  and  America.  We  stand 
nearer  to  each  of  those  perils  to-day,  and  their 
existence  is  no  longer  denied  even  by  the  great- 
est of  optimists.  But  I  need  not  insist  upon  the 
first  and  third  dangers,  although  the  condition  of 
the  Liberal  party  at  this  moment  is  even  more 
hopeless  than  it  was  in  1898.  I  will  only  quote 
what  I  said  about  the  army.  Pointing  out  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  world,  I 
wrote  : 

If  we  are  to  retain  and  maintain  oar  position  in  the 
world,  we  must  promptly  and  decisively  readjust  our 
policy  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the  new  times.  The 
most  obvious  fact  of  the  political  situation  abroad  is 
that  while  the  empire  stands  in  a  position  of  splendid 
isolation,  our  military  system  h&s  broken  down.  It  has 
never  been  readjusted  to  the  expansion,  territorial  and 
otherwise,  which  has  taken  place.  It  is  admittedly  in- 
adequate to  our  needs,  almost  as  inadequate  as  was  the 
navy  before  1884.  If  there  is  not  strenuous  national  en- 
deavor to  provide  remedies  by  constant  and  strenuous 
action,  the  historian  of  the  future  will  have  to  summa- 
rize the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  British  em- 
pire in  three  pregnant  words— suicide  from  imbecility. 

DISARMED    ALBION. 

These  anticipations  were  derided  as  jeremiads  ; 
bat  who  is  there  who  does  not  recognize  that  I 
understated  rather  than  overstated  the  danger  of 
the  case?  What  is  the  position  in  which  we 
stand  to-day  ?  Is  it  not  infinitely  worse  than  the 
gloomiest  pessimist  would  have  dreamed  of  pre- 
dicting two  years  ago  ?  We  are  still  in  a  condi- 
tion of  isolation  as  complete  as  we  were  in  1898  ; 
but  instead  of  having  strengthened  our  army  we 
have  practically  destroyed  it.  For  the  whole  of 
the  present  year  the  British  army  is  practically 
as  useless  for  the  defense  of  our  shores  as  if 
every  available  man  were  locked  up  with  General 
White  in  Ladysmith. 

South  Africa,  indeed,  has  become  a  huge  Lady- 
Knith,  in  which  our  troops  and  all  our  generals 


are  practically  prisoners  of  war,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  the  feeling  against  us  on  the  continent 
has  risen  to  a  height  hitherto  without  parallel. 
Nor  is  it  only  the  regular  army  that  has  been  in- 
terned in  South  Africa.  We  are  busy,  amid  in- 
finite ululations  of  self-satisfied  conceit,  in  pulling 
to  pieces  with  both  hands  the  only  two  remaining 
forces  which  we  have  to  guard  our  shores  against 
a  foreign  invasion.  The  militia,  already  20,000 
below  its  nominal  strength,  is  being  depleted  to 
provide  garrisons  for  our  Mediterranean  for- 
tresses, while  the  backbone  is  being  taken  out  of 
all  the  most  eflBcient  corps  of  volunteers  by  sum- 
moning their  most  active  members  to  volunteer 
for  service  in  Africa.  Ten  thousand  yeomanry 
are  being  scraped  together  in  order  that  the  last 
remnant  of  a  regular  mounted  force  may  be  taken 
away  from  England,  while  we  are  so  completely 
denuded  of  artillery  that  we  are  even  removing 
the  4.7-inch  guns  from  our  coast  fortifications  in 
order  to  strengthen  our  artillery  in  Africa.  Tn 
view  of  the  continental  situation  it  is  a  clear  case 
of  imperial  felo-de-se.  The  empire,  stripped  of 
its  armor,  has  its  hands  tied  behind  its  back  and 
its  bare  throat  exposed  to  the  keen  knife  of  its 
bitterest  enemies. 

A  PROPHECY    OF    DOOM. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  peril  which  we  are  confronting  with 
such  a  light  heart,  remarked  : 

Our  imperialists  had  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
mistaking  vast  possessions  for  strength,  vast  claims  for 
practical  possessions,  and  self-interest  for  solid  rights. 
If  those  people  would  persist,  in  blind  defiance  of  facts, 
in  regarding  the  assertion  of  realities  as  mere  wind  and 
disregarding  the  remonstrances  of  the  civilized  world 
against  the  arrogant  assertion  of  paramount  rights,  we 
might  indeed  see  a  catastrophe  such  as  had  never  be- 
fallen  these  islands  since  the  present  dynasty  succeeded 
to  that  of  the  Stuarts. 

Unless  there  is  an  immediate  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  sober  and  serious  citizens,  this  catas- 
trophe very  shortly  may  not  be  spoken  of  as  a 
mere  possibility.  It  may  overwhelm  us  before 
midsummer. 

LONDON    IN    PERIL. 

Hitherto  our  imperial  defense  has  had  a  very 
slender  margin  of  security  ;  but  for  tlie  last 
twenty  years  the  principle  has  been  recognized 
by  both  parties,  on  the  advice  of  the  responsible 
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military  authorities,  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  empife  to  make  mili- 
tary provision  against  a  sudden  predatory  raid 
on  London.  Parliament  has  accepted  this  policy 
and  has  repeatedly  voted  sums — inadequate,  per- 
haps, but  nevertheless  sufficient  to  aflfirm  the 
principle — for  providing  a  series  of  fortified 
stations  and  military  depots  which  would  en- 
circle London  with  a  rough-and-ready  system 
of  defenses  should  an  army  be  landed  on  our 
shores.  Although  Lord  Wolseley  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that  if  the  French  once  landed 
100,000  men  on  our  south  coast  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prevent  them  reaching  London,  it 
was  calculated  that  the  difficulty  of  transporting 
100,000  men  across  the  channel  before  our  fleet 
could  interfere  with  the  operation  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  secure  us  against  the  danger  of  the  ar- 
rival of  so  large  a  force.  But  if,  with  our  regu- 
lar army  at  home,  we  could  not  protect  London 
against  a  French  army  of  100,000,  it  is  a  mere 
rule- of -three  proposition  that  with  all  our  troops 
locked  up  in  South  Africa  we  are  in  a  worse 
position  to  defend  the  capital  against  a  raid  of 
50,000  men.  It  is  this  danger  we  are  blindly 
and  recklessly  incurring. 

A    POSSIBLE    FORAY    PROM    FRANCE. 

In  discussing  this  question  I  do  not  go  one 
single  step  beyond  the  position  which  has  been 
taken  up  by  all  competent  military  authorities 
and  successive  administrations.  It  is  regarded 
as  an  axiom  that  the  channel  fleet  cannot  be  per- 
manently stationed  in  the  channel  without  fatally 
impairing  the  mobility  of  our  navy,  which  is 
half  its  strength.  If  the  channel  fleet  were  lured 
away  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  French  have 
ample  transport  to  convey  50,000  men  with  ade- 
quate artillery  across  the  channel  in  twenty -four 
hours.  Further,  it  does  not  require  military 
authorities  to  teach  the  ordinary  man  in  the 
street  that  a  compact  field  force  of  50,000  men, 
with  a  large  park  of  quick-firing  guns,  would 
simply  make  mince -meat  of  any  force  that  we 
could  put  against  it  that  was  not  provided  with 
artillery.  If  even  the  Boers  can  best  us  with 
guns,  dare  we  venture  to  believe  that  we  can 
hold  our  own  against  the  French  ?  What  would 
happen  would  be  that  every  available  man  of  our 
broken-up  militia  and  our  decapitated  volunteers 
would  be  hurried  to  the  front  to  defend  as  best  they 
could  the  hills  to  the  south  of  London.  According 
to  the  plans  of  the  War  Office,  they  ought  to  find 
there  depots  adequately  provided  with  trenching 
tools,  guns,  and  all  the  material  for  defending  the 
capital.  In  reality  they  will  find  none  of  such 
things.  The  result  is  that  from  the  military  point 
of  view  it  is  almost  as  certain  as   a  proposition 


in  Euclid  that  if  such  a  force  were  once  landed  it 
would  make  its  way  to  London.  Supposing 
that  it  could  reach  Woolwich  and  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  arsenal  for  only  a  single  day,  a  far  ^ 
more  deadly  blow  would  be  struck  against  the 
efficiency  of  the  empire  than  if  they  had  captured 
an  army  in  the  field  or  destroyed  the  channel 
fleet.  For  Woolwich  is  our  only  arsenal,  and  its 
destruction  would  strike  us  in  our  most  vulner- 
able point. 

OUR    ONLY    ARSENAL. 

This  suggestion  as  to  Woolwich  arsenal  bein^ 
the  objective  of  an  invading  force,  which  would 
be  sacrificed  without  hesitation  in  order  to  attain 
so  great  an  end,  is  no  new  idea.  Marshal  von 
W  ran  gel,  the  father  of  the  Prussian  army, 
always  used  to  say  that  if  ever  England  found 
itself  at  war  with  Germany,  the  first  intimation 
which  the  English  would  have  that  they  were  at 
war  with  Germany  would  be  to  read  in  the  morn- 
ing newspapers,  side  by  side  with  the  declaration 
of  war  at  midnight  at  Berlin,  the  news  that  Wool- 
wich arsenal  was  in  flames. 

The  way  in  which  the  German  general  pro- 
posed to  effect  this  end  differed  considerably 
from  the  predatory  raid  which  we  are  contem- 
plating from  France  ;  but  that  was  only  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  German  seaports  do  not  lie  so 
convenient  for  preparing  the  descent  of  a  raid  as 
the  French  ports  in  the  channel.  The  essential 
point  was  that  Marshal  von  Wrangel  contem- 
plated a  crushing  blow  at  Woolwich  as  the  open- 
ing move  in  a  war  against  England,  and  that  to 
attain  that  end  he  did  not  in  the  least  hesitate  at 
sacrificing  all  the  troops  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  achieve  so  coveted  an  object.  Besides, 
the  sacrifice  would  only  mean  that  they  would  be 
taken  prisoners  of  war,  and  would  return  home 
safe  when  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

WHAT    ABOUT    THE    FLEET? 

Those  who  refuse  to  listen  to  any  warning  re- 
ply that  we  can  rely  upon  the  fleet.  I  am  not 
in  the  least  disposed  to  minimize  the  value  of  the 
fleet.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  fleet  our  position  at  present  would  be  even 
more  critical  than  it  is.  What  our  supreme 
navy  can  do  is  not  to  guarantee  us  against  a 
predatory  raid,  but  to  render  abortive  any  scheme 
for  the  conquest  of  England  by  making  it  im- 
possible for  the  invading  army  to  maintain  its 
communications  with  its  base  in  France  or  to 
provide  for  its  safe  retreat.  { 

According  to  the  familiar  saying  of  Moltke, 
thfe  German  staff  had  a  hundred  excellent  plans 
for  landing  an  army  in  England,  but  he  had 
never  been  able  to  discover  one  for  getting  it  out 
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of  the  country  after  it  had  been  landed  ;  and 
that  is  true  so  long  as  our  fleet  is  supreme  on  the 
seas.  But  the  danger  which  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onsliire,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  Mr. 
Stanhope  (former  secretary  of  war),  as  well  as 
the  heads  of  the  War  Office,  for  the  last  twenty 
years  have  agreed  in  regarding  as  a  possibility 
against  which  due  precaution  should  be  taken,  is 
the  sudden  descent  upon  our  coast  of  a  mobile 
force,  strong  in  artillery,  which  would  make  a 
rush  for  London,  knowing  perfectly  well  that 
after  it  had  destroyed  the  arsenal  and  wrought 
such  havoc  as  it  could  in  the  capital,  every  man 
of  the  force  would  be  taken  prisoner.  It  is  a 
superior  Jameson's  raid  we  have  to  fear,  against 
which  we  have  taken  no  adequate  precautions. 

THE    CHANCES    OF   A    WAR    WITH    FRANCE. 

The  French,  it  is  airily  said,  would  never  risk 
the  loss  of  their  fleet,  even  although  they  were 
lured  to  destruction  by  the  bait  of  a  helpless 
London.  Those  who  say  so  forget  one  or  two 
things.  First,  that  the  French  are  quite  as  capa- 
ble of  under-estimating  the  fighting  force  ot  the 
British  fleet  as  our  sapient  authorities,  journalis- 
tic and  otherwise,  were  of  under-estimating  the 
fighting  force  of  the  Boers.  Secondly,  that  if 
the  French  were  convinced  that  their  fleet  could 
not  face  oui*s  in  the  open  sea,  they  would  shut  it 
up  in  their  fortified  harbors,  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  adequate  military  force,  we  could 
not  possibly  attack. 

A  third  point  which  people  seem  to  forget  is 
that  France  is  quite  as  capable  as  ourselves  of 
going  mad.  Every  one  admits  that  if  Lord 
Kitchener  had  not  acted  with  immense  tact  in  his 
dealings  with  Major  Marchand,  a  single  shot  fired 
at  Fashoda  would  have  precipitated  war  in  Eu- 
rope, no  matter  how  unprepared  the  French  were 
for  that  eventuality.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  another 
complication  arising,  let  us  say,  out  of  the  New- 
foundland fisheries  or  some  incident  in  Delagoa 
Bay  might  precipitate  war,  sorely  against  the 
better  judgment  of  all  the  sane  and  sober  people 
in  France.  In  such  a  case  the  French  have  made 
no  secret  of  their  belief  that  a  descent  such  as  we 
have  suggested  would  be  their  most  effective 
weapon  of  offense  against  us. 

THE  GERMAN  CHALLENGE  TO  NAVAL  SUPREMACY. 

It  is  precisely  on  this  question  of  the  fleet  that 
I  am  fiUed  with  the  gravest  alarm,  and  that  not 
without  cause.  Two  years  ago,  in  surveying  the 
possible  dangers  of  the  future,  I  alluded  to  the 
determination  of  Germany  to  strengthen  her 
fleet,  but  I  did  not  venture  to  believe  that  it 
would  enter  into  the  head  of  the  German  Em- 
peror deliberately  to  challenge  the  naval  suprem- 


acy of  Great  Britain.  That  I  regarded  as 
unassailable.  It  was  certainly  not  challenged 
by  the  naval  programme  which  the  Emperor  had 
just  introduced  as  the  corollary  of  the  seizure  of 
Kiao-Chau. 

But  alas  !  how  changed  is  the  situation  to- 
day I  We  have,  as  the  new  year's  message  of 
the  German  Emperor,  a  declaration  which  rings 
throughout  the  world  that  as  his  grandfather 
made  the  German  army  supreme  on  land,  it  is 
his  determination  to  create  an  equally  supreme 
navy.  This  speech,  following  as  it  does  the 
debate  upon  the  naval  programme  introduced  by 
Herr  von  Biilow  for  doubling  the  German  navy 
in  the  next  twenty  years,  is  a  plain  and  unmis- 
takable intimation  that  Germany  intends  to  chal- 
lenge our  dominion  on  the  seas.  The  German 
Emperor  is  quite  enough  of  an  Englishman  to 
realize  that  in  sea  power  lies  the  secret  of  empire, 
and  as  he  is  determined  to  have  a  colonial  em- 
pire, he  is  equally  determined  not  to  hold  that 
empire  by  sufferance  of  Great  Britain.  There- 
fore the  moment  he  returned  from  his  visit  to 
Windsor  and  Sandringham  he  launched  his  new 
naval  programme,  which  was  frankly  declared 
in  the  Reichstag  to  be  aimed  directly  at  England. 

It  will  be  accepted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  German  people  on  the  wave  of  an ti- British 
feeling  roused  by  our  war  in  South  Africa. 
IIow  intense  that  feeling  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  the 
Koelnische  Z^itung,  which  deprecates  the  unbri- 
dled expression  of  hostility  to  England,  can  only 
bring  itself  to  say  that  **  until  the  proposal  to 
double  the  strength  of  the  fleet  has  been  carried 
out  the  conflict  with  England  must  be  carefully 
avoided."  In  other  words,  the  fleet  is  to  be 
doubled  in  order  that  that  conflict  can  be  sought 
and  Germany  installed  in  the  place  of  England 
as  mistress  of  the  seas. 

WHAT    THE    FRENCH    ARE    THINKING. 

This  is  serious  enough,  but  for  the  immediate 
moment  it  is  less  serious  than  deductions  which 
the  Chauvinists  of  France  are  drawing  from  our 
reverses  in  the  Transvaal  as  to  the  possibility  of 
successfully  challenging  English  naval  supremacy. 
In  the  new  number  of  the  NouveUe  Revue  there 
occurs  a  very  significant  passage  in  the  chronique 
for  the  month  which  confirms  our  worst  misgiv- 
ings on  this  subject.  The  writer,  like  every 
other  European  observer,  regards  the  present 
war  as  undertaken  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the 
catspaw  of  the  financiers.  **  These  people,"  says 
the  writer,  <<have  let  loose  the  war  not  with  a 
light  heart,  but  with  a' single  eye  to  the  opera- 
tions on  the  stock  exchange.  To  that  end  they 
have  endangered  their  country  und  exposed  the 
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empire  to  infinite  damage  in  the  estimation  of 
mankind." 

Tlie  writer  then  proceeds  to  say  that  judging 
from  what  has  happened  to  the  English  army,  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  the  question,  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  the  English  navy  put  to  the  test  might 
prove  equally  worthless  ?  Without  doubt  it  is 
more  numerous,  but  so  was  the  English  army  in 
the  Transvaal.  Even  in  this  campaign  the  ma- 
rine artillery  have  given  many  proofs  of  their  ex- 
treme weakness.     This  French  writer  continues  : 

The  officers  are  reared  upon  traditions  which  are 
not  worth  as  much  as  ours,  and  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  the  number  of  the  personnel  the 
effectives  of  our  fleet  are  twice  as  numerous  as 
those  of  Great  Britain.  In  brief,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  French  patriotism,  excited  and  raised  above  itself, 
like  that  of  the  Boers,  would  have  chances  of  victory 
as  good  as  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  have  had  u|)on 
land.  This  I  believe  sincerely,  and  I  am  convinc^l  of 
it  more  and  more  by  everything  that  I  know  and  by 
all  that  I  read. 

Cassandra's  justification. 

If  such  a  conviction  as  this  gains  possession  of 
the  excitable  French  mind,  we  do  not  need  to 
go  further  back  than  the  history  of  the  last  three 
months  to  see  that  there  would  not  be  more  than 
the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  between 
us  and  a  war  with  France  if  any  incident  arose 
which  kindled  popular  passion  on  either  side  of 
the  channel.  I  loathe  and  detest  having  to  re- 
peat this  warning  note  in  the  hearing  of  my 
countrymen  ;  but  while  ihe  ears  of  our  rulers  are 
so  deaf  that  they  will  not  hear  and  their  eyes  so 
blind  that  they  will  not  see  or  understand  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  what  is  to  be  done  but 
to  continue  to  repeat,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, the  unheeded  warnings,  the  justice  of  which 
is  being  verified  day  by  day  ?  Nay,  have  not 
the  results  in  South  Africa  far  exceeded  the 
very  worst  the  greatest  alarmists  ever  ventured 
to  foreshadow  as  a  possible  consequence  of  our 
national  crime  ?  Nemesis  has  us  by  the  heel 
indeed  when  in  one  single  week  three  of  our 
best  generals,  with  the  flower  of  the  British  army 
under  their  command,  have  had  to  retreat  with 
heavy  loss  after  three  pitched  battles  with  the 
peasants  of  the  Dutch  republics. 

THE  DEFEATS  OF  GATACRE  AND  METHUEN. 

The  defeat  of  General  (jatacre  at  Stormberg, 
where  under  guidance  of  a  chance  policeman  he 
marched  his  troops  into  an  impossibly  position, 
from  which  they  only  emerged  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  1,000  men,  600  of  whom  went  as  prison- 
ers to  Pretoria,  was  ascribed  by  him  to  ill-luck, 
but  by  the  Boers  to  the  manifest  finger  of  God. 
Lord  Methuen,  after  having  in  three  successive 


engagements  dislodged  the  Boers  from  the  posi- 
tions which  they  had  taken  up  to  retard  his  ad- 
vance on  Kimberley,  delivered  what  he  hoped 
would  be  a  final  assault  on  the  Dutch  trenches  at  C 
Magersfontein  After  spending  Sunday  in  can- 
nonading the  Boer  positions  he  launched  his  men 
in  the  early  dawn  on  Monday  against  the  lines  of 
the  enemy.  The  Highland  Brigade,  marching 
in  close  ranks  in  quarter  column,  pressed  eagerly 
to  the  point  where  they  expected  to  deliver  their 
attack. 

Suddenly  the  Boer  trenches,  concealed  by  foli- 
age, blazed  with  fire.  A  continuous  storm  of 
bullets  swept  across  the  plain,  and  in  one  minute 
650  of  the  Highlanders  under  General  Wauchope 
lay  dead  or  dying  on  the  veldt.  General  Wau- 
chope himself  was  killed,  and  in  that  fatal  mo- 
ment the  issue  of  the  battle  was  decided.  Re- 
peated attempts  were  made  to  retrieve  the  for- 
tune of  the  day,  but  without  success.  When 
the  sun  set  Lord  Methuen,  who  had  lost  about 
1,000  men,  fell  back  upon  his  position  on  the 
Modder  River. 

BULLER*8    REVERSE. 

The  humiliating  reverse  at  Stormberg  and  the 
decisive  check  at  Magersfontein  only  intensified 
the  longing  of  the  war  party  to  hear  good  news 
from  Buller.  That  general,  instead  of  candying 
out  his  original  plan  of  campaign  of  massing  an 
overwhelming  force  in  Cape  Colony  and  march- 
ing directly  to  the  heart  of  the  republics,  had 
been  induced,  possibly  for  political  reasons,  to 
split  up  his  command  and  to  undertake  person- 
ally the  relief  of  Ladysmith.  As  he  advanced 
the  Boers  fell  back  to  the  Tugela,  which,  accord- 
ing to  General  Buller,  ought  to  have  been  the 
most  advanced  position  which  we  should  have 
attempted  to  hold  in  Natal. 

Everybody  believed  in  Buller.  He  was  ex- 
perienced in  African  warfare.  He  knew  and  did 
not  underestimate  his  enemy.  Only  sixteen  miles 
from  the  Tugela  was  a  garrison  which  it  was 
hoped  would  not  fail  to  attack  the  Boers  in  the 
rear  when  Buller  was  engaging  them  in  front. 
In  order  to  whet  anticipation  of  victory  a  repK>rt 
was  circulated  that  Ladysmith  had  been  relieved 
and  thousands  of  Boei-s  made  prisoners. 

Such  were  the  foolish  delusions  with  which  the 
British  public  lulled  itself  to  sleep  on  the  night  of 
Friday,  the  17th.  The  turn  of  the  tide,  it  was 
believed,  had  come,  and  a  brilliant  and  decisive 
victory  on  the  Tugela  would  efface  all  the  painful  | 
memories  of  the  defeats  of  Gatacre  and  Methuen.  1 
When  we  opened  our  eyes  on  Saturday  morning 
we  knew  the  facts.  General  Buller  had  made 
his  long- threatened  attack,  and  had  failed  more 
completely  than  either  Gatacre  or  Methuen.      He 
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had  chosen  his  own  time  and  his  own  place.  He 
bad  under  his  command  all  the  men  and  all  the 
guns  which  he  considered  necessary,  and  he 
^  flung  them  at  the  Dutch  position,  only  to  recoil 
broken  and  spent  like  a  wave  which  has  hurled 
itself  against  the  rocks  which  guard  our  native 
land.  He  had  lost  over  1,000  men  and  11  guns. 
He  made  absolutely  no  impression  upon  the  Boer 
position,  which  remained  impervious  and  impreg- 
nable after  as  before  his  assault. 

NEMESIS  ! 

Since  the  French  started  for  Berlin  to  find 
themselves  at  Sedan,  no  nation  has  ever  gone 
into  a  war  with  such  braggart  confidence  to  ex- 
perience so  cruel  a  disillusion.  And  the  worst 
of  It  was  that  in  their  secret  hearts  even  the 
most  passionate  advocates  of  the  war  could  not 
altogether  silence  the  still,  small  voice  which 
told  us  that  it  served  us  right. 

But  having  entered  upon  a  course  of  wrong- 
doing and  committed  themselves  to  a  wanton, 
unnecessary,  and  criminal  war,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  our  rulers,  with  their  aiders  and 
abettors  in  the  press  and  in  the  so-called  oppo- 
sition, would  consent  to  accept  even  such  a  series 
of  defeats  as  the  condemnation  of  that  tribunal 
to  whose  verdict  Mr.  Chamberlain  so  confidently 
appealed.  Instead  of  repenting,  confessing  their 
sins,  and  attempting  to  make  reparation  for  their 
wrong-doing,  they  merely  determined  to  strug- 
gle forward  more  madly  than  ever  in  their  ap- 
pointed course. 

More  troops  were  ordered  to  be  sent  out.  The 
colonies  were  summoned  to  send  additional  reen- 
forceraents  ;  10,000  yeomanry  cavalry  were  to  be 
raised  at  home  and  dispatched  in  hot  haste.  Our 
last  reserves  were  called  out.  Further  drafts 
were  made  upon  the  militia,  and  worst  of  all  an 
appeal  was  made  to  60  volunteer  rifle  corps  to 
raise  each  6  oflBcers  and  110  men  to  volunteer 
for  service  in  South  Africa,  where  they  would 
be  attached  to  the  regiments  in  the  field. 

Then  by  w^y  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that  all 
our  previous  prepai'ations  had  been  mistaken 
and  that  we  had  erred  in  every  respect,  even  ■  in 
the  choice  of  officers.  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord 
Kitchener  were  dispatched  to  take  over  the  direc- 
tion of  the  whole  business.  These  measures 
were  hailed  with  acclamation  as  indicating  our 
unalterable  resolve  to  *♦  put  the  thing  through.'* 

A   COMPETENT    WITNESS. 

Meanwhile  the  news  from  the  seat  of  war  gave 
no  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  Lord  Rob- 
erts and  Lord  Methuen  would  find  their  task  ma- 
terially improved  by  the  addition  of  the  yeoman- 
ry, volunteers,    and   colonial   contingents.     By 


rare  good  fortune  there  happens  to  be  among  the 
innumerable  Englishmen  in  South  Africa  one 
who  has  an  eye  to  see  and  a  pen  to  write,  who 
has  access  to  the  columns  of  the  London  press. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  an  officer  in  the  army 
who  has  seen  service  both  on  the  northwest  fron- 
tier of  India  and  in  Lord  Kitchener's  campaign, 
which  he  has  described  so  admirably  in  his  book, 
**  The  River  War.'*  Mr.  Churchill  was  captured 
by  the  Boers  when  the  disaster  occurred  to  the 
armored  train  near  Estcourt.  He  was  taken  pris- 
oner to  Pretoria,  whence  after  a  time  he  made 
his  escape  and  rejoined  the  British  forces.  He 
had,  therefore,  unequaled  opportunities  of  know- 
ing: how  things  stand  in  tlie  Transvaal.  Now 
what  is  it  he  says  ? 

BRITON    VERSUS   BOER — VERDICT. 

He  says  that,  as  might  be  expected,  the  bur- 
den of  the  war  rests  heavy  on  the  Boers,  that 
they  are  suffering  particularly  from  the  loss  of 
horses,  but  that  their  losses  in  men  have  been 
comparatively  slight.  He  does  not  consider  that, 
including  all  those  who  are  down  from  disease, 
they  have  lost  more  than  2,000  men  since  the 
war  began.  We  have  lost  7,000,  not  including 
those  who  are  down  with  disease,  and  whose 
numbers  are  never  estimated.  He  tells  us,  fur- 
ther, that  in  his  estimation  one  Boer  fighting  in 
his  own  country  in  his  own  way  is  a  match  for 
from  three  to  five  British  soldiers — an  estimate 
which  is  not  very  far  below  the  stamlard  which 
the  Boers  themselves  have  always  maintained 
was  correct. 

The  net  result  of  three  months*  fighting,  there- 
fore, has  been  to  verify,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
shrewd  and  experienced  observer,  the  estimate  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Boer  to  the  Briton,  which 
was  hitherto  regarded  as  the  supreme  instance  of 
the  ignorant  insolence  of  our  foes.  Further, 
Mr.  Churchill  thinks  that  we  shall  need  250,000 
men  before  we  can  <*put  the  thing  through,"  an 
estimate  which  may  be  commended  to  those  per- 
sons who  are  quite  sure  we  shall  muddle  through 
somehow,  although  it  would  probably  tax  their 
wit  to  explain  where  the  extra  100,000  are  to 
come  from  or  how  they  are  to  be  fed,  and  what 
transport  is  to  be  employed  when  we  get  them  to 
South  Africa. 

WHAT   MEN   THEY    ARE,   THESE    BOERS  I 

Mr.  ChurchiU's  letter  describing  his  experi- 
ences after  his  capture  by  the  Boers  raises  him 
at  once  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession. 
Nothing  that  Forbes  or  Russell  ever  wrote  was 
better  than  his  description  of  the  fii-st  night 
which  he  spent  in  the  Boer  camp.  He  was  im- 
mensely   surprised   by    the   discovery   that  the 
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Boers  treated  him  with  the  utmost  humanity,  for 
as  he  says  :  *'  I  had  read  much  of  the  litera'ure 
of  this  land  of  lies,  and  fully  expected  every 
hardship  and  indignity.*'  **Land  of  lies"  is 
good.  If  the  devil  be  the  father  of  lies,  he 
would  certainly  find  himself  in  the  heart  of  his 
family  in  South  Africa.  But  here,  at  last,  is 
one  man  who  can  speak  the  truth,  and  this  is 
what  he  tells  us  : 

What  men  they  were,  these  Boers  !  I  thought  of 
them  as  I  had  seen  them  in  the  morning  riding  forward 
through  the  rain— thousands  of  independent  riflemen, 
thinking  for  themselves,  possessed  of  beautiful  weapons, 
led  with  skill,  living  as  they  rode  without  commissariat 
or  transport  or  ammunition  column,  moving  like  the 
wind,  and  supported  by  iron  constitutions  and  a  stern, 
hard  Old  Testament  God  who  should  surely  smite  the 
Amalekites  hip  and  thigh.  And  then,  above  the  rain- 
storm that  beat  loudly  on  the  corrugated  iron,  I  heard 
the  sound  of  a  chant.  The  Boers  were  singing  their 
evening  psalm,  and  the  menacing  notes— more  full  of 
indignant  war  than  love  and  mercy — struck  a  chill  into 
my  heart,  so  that  I  thought  after  all  that  the  war  was 
unjust,  that  the  Boers  were  better  men  than  we,  that 
Heaven  was  against  us,  that  Ladysmith,  Mafeking,  and 
Kimberley  would  fall,  that  the  Estcourt  garrison  would 
perish,  that  foreign  powers  would  intervene,  that  we 
should  lose  South  Africa,  and  that  that  would  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  So  for  the  time  I  despaired  of  the 
empire  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  morning  sun— all  the  brighter 
after  the  rain-storms,  all  the  warmer  after  the  chills — 
struck  in  through  the  windows  that  things  reassumed 
their  true  colors  and  proportions. 

Nous  verrons  I  But  unless  we  repent  I  should 
back  Mr.  Churchill's  evening  meditations  against 
his  morning  reflections. 

THE    DANGER    AT    DELAGOA    BAY. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  shall  not 
beat  the  Boers  by  fighting.  All  than  we  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  wear  them  out  by  sheer  starva- 
tion, and  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  continually  increasing  demand  for 
the  closing  of  the  Boers'  back  door  at  Delagoa 
Bay.  This,  however,  is  much  easier  said  than 
done,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  attempt  to 
close  it  without  violating  international  law  may 
raise  questions  which  will  bring  the  European 
powers  into  the  field.  Already  we  have  seized  a 
German  East  African  steamer,  the  Bundesrath^ 
as  it  was  approaching  Delagoa  Bay,  and  have 
carried  it  off  to  Durban,  because  it  had  on  board 
three  German  oflBcers  and  twenty  men  in  khaki 
uniform,  who.  the  captors  believed,  were  going 
to  join  the  Boers. 

The  Germans  are  of  course  very  irate  as  to 
this  seizure  of  a  vessel  under  the  German  flag, 
and  it  is  diflBcult  for  us,  in  view  of  the  protests 
which  we  raised  against  the  captured  Confederate 
envoys  on  board  the  Tre??/,  not  to  sympathize 
largely   with  the  German   protest.     Some  very 


nice  questions  of  international  law  will  be  raised 
before  we  succeed  in  excluding  either  volunteers 
or  breadstuffs  from  the  Portuguese  port.  In  the 
case  of  breadstuffs  we  can  only  prevent  their  im-  % 
portation  by  abandoning  one  of  our  most  cher. 
islied  principles — namely,  that  breadstuffs  were 
not  to  be  seized  when  intended  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  civil  population.  But  so  great  is  the 
frenzy  of  the  moment  that  our  government 
seems  capable  of  abandoning  every  principle  in 
order  to  strengthen  infinitesimally  the  force  with 
which  it  strikes  the  heart  of  the  Transvaal. 

AN    OPPOSITION    THAT   DARK    NOT    OPPOSE. 

While  our  empire  is  staggering  with  drunken 
steps  down  the  steep  and  bloody  path  which  leads 
to  the  abyss,  the  voice  of  protest  at  home  is  al- 
most silenced.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  dumb, 
Mr.  Morley  makes  no  sound,  Mr.  Courtney  is  as 
silent  as  the  rest.  Those  Liberals  who  do  speak, 
like  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman  and  Mr. 
Asquith,  affirm  as  strongly  as  any  members  of 
the  administration  the  necessity  of  *  *  putting  the 
thing  through. " 

A  small  remnant  alone  keeps  up  with  courage 
and  resolution  the  demand  that  the  war  should 
be  brought  to  a  close  at  once  by  a  prompt  confes- 
sion of  our  sins  and  an  offer  to  make  compensa- 
tion. Mr.  Silas  Hocking  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  summoning  a  conference  of  those  who  are 
against  the  war  ;  but  at  present,  although  there 
is  a  widespread  sentiment  among  the  dumb 
classes  of  the  community  in  favor  of  stopping  the 
war,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Hocking's 
conference  or  the  efforts  of  his  allies  will  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  efforts  which  the  govern- 
ment is  making  to  prosecute  the  war.  Already 
the  children  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  are  declar- 
ing that  the  responsibility  for  the  war  and  for  its 
consequent  disasters  rests  upon  the  head  of  those 
who  protested  against  the  enterprise  upon  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  entered  with  such  a  light  heart. 
We  encouraged  the  Boers,  it  is  said,  to  beheve 
that  England  would  not  fight.        , 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  cannot  be  too  frequent- 
ly repeated  that  if  we  had  only  had  more  courage 
and  confidence,  and  been  able  to  assure  the  Boers 
that  we  were  strong  enough  to  keep  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain within  the  bounds  of  reason,  there  would 
have  been  no  ultimatum  and  there  would  have 
been  no  war.  It  was  only  when  those  of  us  who 
protested  against  the  war  had  to  regretfully  in- 
form President  Kriiger  that  there  existed  no  | 
group  or  party  in  England  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent Mr.  Chamberlain  making  war  if  he  once  de- 
cided upon  it,  that  the  Boers  gave  up  all  hope  of 
a  pacific  settlement  and  launched  the  ultimatum 
which  began  the  war. 
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So  far  from  the  efforts  of  those  who  protested 
against  the  war  being  directed  to  weakening  the 
armed  strength  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  its  influence  will  be  thrown  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  not  those 
of  us  who  are  derided  as  idiots,  as  peace-at-any- 
price  men,  who  under -estimate  the  need  of  plac- 
ing our  empire  in  an  adequate  posture  of  defense. 
What  we  say  is  that  the  war  in  South  Africa 
should  be  stopped  because  it  is  initially  unjust, 
and  that  as  a  nation  we  ought  to  be  strong 
enough  to  be  just  and  fear  not.  And,  further, 
we  see  that  if  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  dare 
to  be  just,  the  sooner  we  make  ourselves  so  the 
better  ;  and  in  view  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
criminal  recklessness  of  our  ministers  has  in- 
volved us,  it  will  be  suicide  not  to  take  imme- 
diate measures  to  at  least  safeguard  our  capital 
from  the  danger  of  a  sudden  deadly  foray. 

It  seems  but  too  likely  that  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  in  some  form  or  another  will  be  the 
inevitable  sequel  to  this  unhappy  war,  and  all 
that  we  can  hope  for  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
principle  of  compulsion  is  applied  on  a  Swiss 
rather  than  a  German  basis.  It  cannot  be  too 
distinctly  declared  once  for  all  that  we  who  ob- 
ject to  the  war  have  done  nothing  whatever  to 
limit  the  purchase  of  a  single  gun  or  the  raising 
of  a  single  soldier.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  from  our  camp  that  there  has  been  con- 
stantly heard  a  warning  voice  as  to  the  need  for 
greater  preparations  than  those  which  ministers 
undertook  and  which  at  this  moment  they  are 
willing' to  put  in  hand. 

A    WARNING    PRECEDENT. 

One  word  more  on  this  subject.  It  is  true 
that  nearly  all  Parliamentary  leaders  on  both  sides 
are  hopelessly  and  irrevocably  committed  to  the 
prosecution  of  this  war.  It  is  therefore  assumed 
by  some  that  nothing  possibly  can  happen  which 
would  render  a  pacific  settlement  possible.  Those 
who  say  so  forget  what  happened  in  France  in 
1871.  The  men  of  the  Third  Republic  differed 
endlessly  among  themselves  ;  but  one  thing  they 
agreed  upon,  and  that  was  in  making  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  whole  imperialist  crew  who  were  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  war.  It  is  by  no  means 
beyond  the  range  of  an  ordinary  imagination  to 
see  how  a  combination  of  foreign  war  and  domes- 
tic revolution  would  make  as  clean  a  sweep  of  the 
^  present  governing  classes  in  England  as  the  men 

of  the  Fourth  September  made  of  the  Bonapart- 
ist«  in  France 


We  have  had  humiliation  after  humiliation, 
but  it  would  not  seem  that  the  proud  spirit  of 
our  jingoes  is  yet  sufficiently  abased  to  induce 
them  to  tolerate  any  suggestion  that  we  should 
in  a  day  of  national  humiliation  give  expression 
to  our  sorrow  for  the  sins  which  have  brought 
upon  us  as  a  natural  retribution  the  miseries  which 
we  are  at  present  enduring.  Among  the  innu- 
merable letters  which  have  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  day  of  humiliation,  none 
sounds  so  true  a  note  and  touches  so  directly  the 
core  of  the  question  as  that  written  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Clarke,  who  deprecates  a  day  of  humilia- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it  would  only  provoke  a 
mischievous  and  most  unseemly  controversy  : 

The  mere  suggestion  has  produced  a  correspondence 
in  which  those  who  minister  in  Christ's  Church  have 
repudiated  their  Master's  plainest  teaching,  and  laymen 
scoff  at  the  idea  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world. 
A  day  so  set  apart  would  be  liept  as  a  holiday,  and  pul- 
pits would  be  used,  as  they  are  being  used  every  Sun- 
day, to  inflame  the  pride  and  passion  of  our  people  and 
to  dull  and  sear  their  consciences.  So  far  as  any  Chris- 
tian spirit  is  left  in  the  Church  it  can  find  expression  in 
the  prayers  of  the  Liturgy  better  than  in  occasional 
prayers  in  which  much  less  of  that  spirit  is  to  be  found. 

How  far  any  Christian  spirit  is  left  in  the 
Church  is  a  moot  question  on  which  Sir  Edward 
Clarke,  like  a  wise  man,  reframs  from  expressing 
a  decided  opinion. 

FAMINE- STRICKEN    INDIA. 

While  we  are  wasting  the  resources  of  our 
people  in  waging  a  wanton  war  in  South  Africa 
the  cry  of  famine -stricken  India  falls  upon  deaf 
ears.  According  to  the  latest  information,  the 
scarcity  of  food  extends  over  an  area  twice  as 
large  as  France  and  affects  a  population  of  over 
50,000,000.  More  than  one-half  of  these  are 
British  subjects.  At  present  2,000,000  are  kept 
from  absolutely  dying  of  starvation  by  the  weekly 
dole  of  the  Indian  Government ;  but  the  number 
is  said  to  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  250,000  a 
week. 

The  White  Man*s  Burden  becomes  tangible 
and  visible  to  us  when  we  have  to  raise  £350,000 
a  month  to  »' fill  full  the  mouth  of  famine." 
According  to  competent  local  authorities,  the 
famine  is  even  greater  than  that  which  called 
forth  the  charity  of  England  three  years  ago. 
Mansion  House  funds,  however,  are  not  available 
for  famine -stricken  India  to-day.  We  are  too 
busily  engaged  in  creating  a  famine  in  South 
Africa  to  have  any  money  to  spare  for  our 
unfortunate  fellow -subjects  in  India. 
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BY  CHARLES  A.  CONANT. 


ABOUNDING  prosperity  among  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  almost  as  serious  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  finances  of  the  Government  as  a 
period  of  business  depression.  The  Treasury  is 
threatened  with  as  much  trouble  during  the 
coming  summer  and  autumn  in  getting  rid  of 
surplus  revenue  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago  in 
finding  the  means  for  meeting  a  deficit.  The 
mere  piling  up  of  surplus  money  from  the  pro 
ceeds  of  taxation  would  in  itself  excite  criticism, 
but  conditions  are  made  worse  by  the  effect  upon 
the  money  market.  The  money  received  for 
taxes  goes  into  the  Treasury,  and  if  it  is  not  paid 
out  again  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment it  is  withdrawn  from  the  use  of  the 
business  community.  It  is  this  fact  which  brings 
the  operations  of  the  Treasury  into  such  close 
relations  with  the  business  world  and  makes  a 
large  surplus  a  serious  threat  to  merchants  and 
bankers  as  well  as  a  subject  of  direct  interest  to 
the  taxpayer.  The  present  condition  of  the 
Treasury  grows  in  some  degree  out  of  the  prep- 
arations made  for  the  Spanish,  war.  These 
preparations  proved,  by  the  early  termination  of 
the  war,  to  be  somewhat  more  than  suflBcient, 
but  the  money  thus  collected  has  been  constantly 
increased  of  late  by  the  receipts  from  other 
sources,  which  are  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
activity  of  business. 

At  about  the  time  when  expenditures  began  for 
the  war,  at  the  close  of  February,  1898,  the  cash 
balance  of  the  Treasury  was  $225.56^,204.  The 
proceeds  of  the  Dingley  revenue  law  had  at  that 
time  just  begun  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  Government  upon  a  peace  basis.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  issue  of  3-per-cent.  bonds  by  Secre- 
tary Gage  added  about  $199,000,000  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  Treasury.  The  war  revenue  act, 
passed  on  June  14,  1898,  authorized  taxes  which 
have  apparently  provided  about  $110,000,000  per 
year,  or  $165,000,000  from  July  1,  1898,  to  De- 
cember  31,  1899.  Here  were  extraordinary  re- 
sources of  $364,000,000  which  would  have 
swelled  the  cash  balance  to  $589,000,000  if  they 
had  been  turned  into  the  Treasury  on  February 
28,  1898.  The  expenditure  for  the  Spanish  war 
and  the  maintenance  of  garrisons  in  the  con- 
quered territories,  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  fis- 
cal year  on  June  30,  1899,  was  estimated  in  the 


Review  of  Reviews  for  September,  1898,  ♦  at  from 
$250,000,000  to  $281,000,000.  The  actual  ex- 
cess of  war  and  navy  expenditures  from  March  I, 
1898,  to  June  30,1899,  over  the  figures  for  cor- 
responding peaceful  months  in  1897  and  1898, 
was  $260,405,983.  The  amount  was  probably 
swelled  by  the  operations  in  the  Philippines  above 
what  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  but  does  not 
include  the  $20,000,000  paid  to  Spain  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  assumption  by  Spain  of  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  those  islands.  The  six 
months  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1899, 
showed  an  excess  of  expenditures  for  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  of  $55,600,000  over  the 
same  months  of  1897.  The  entire  expenditures 
on  account  of  the  war,  therefore,  including  the 
payment  for  the  Philippines,  amounted  on  Decem- 
ber 31  last  to  about  $336,000,000.  This  would 
have  absorbed  all  but  $28,000,000  of  the  funds 
raised  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  war  and  have 
left  the  cash  balance  at  about  $253,000,000. 
These  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  Secretary  Gage 
did  not  greatly  overestimate  the  possible  expense 
of  the  contest  and  that  Congress  did  not  add  too 
largely  to  the  resources  of  the  Treasury  by  the 
war  revenue  legislation. 

The  element  which  has  upset  these  calculations 
and  accumulated  a  Treasury  balance  of  $283,- 
595,453  on  December  31,  1899,  is  the  remark- 
able prosperity  of  the  country,  which  has  swelled 
the  revenue  under  the  old  laws.  This  balance, 
although  $58,000,000  larger  than  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1898,  does  not  represent  the  entire 
amount  of  money  received  beyond  the  ordinary 
needs  of  the  Treasury.  The  balance  is  only  the 
net  result  of  the  constant  accumulation  of  money 
and  of  several  measures  taken  by  Mr.  Gage  to 
keep  the  amount  under  control.  What  the  bal- 
ance would  have  been  if  no  such  measures  had 
been  taken  is  compactly  put  in  the  following 
table  : 

Cash  balance  December  81,  1899 $383,598,453 

Redemption  4  and  5  per  cent,  bonds 21,771.867 

Anticipations  of  interest 6.000,000 

Total $811,865,820 

♦  Article  by  the  present  writ«r  on  "  The  Ck>et  and  Fi- 
nances of  the  Spanish  War,"  Revhew  or  Rbyibws,  VoL 
XVIIL,  p.  317. 
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How  Secretary  Gage  kept  the  balance  under 
control  and  averted  a  panic  at  several  critical 
stages  during  the  autumn  forms  an  interesting 
4ji  chapter  of  financial  history,  which  has  heretofore 
been  presented  only  in  fragments.  There  have 
been  periods  in  the  business  history  of  the  coun- 
try when  the  withdrawal  of  large  sums  from  the 
money  market  produced  no  injurious  effect. 
Several  causes  combined,  however,  during  last 
year  to  make  this  influence  extremely  dangerous, 
not  only  to  speculation  on  the  stock  exchanges, 
but  to  the  general  business  of  the  country.  These 
causes  may  be  described  generally  as  the  large 
demand  for  capital  and  the  demand  for  currency. 
The  demand  for  capital  has  been  felt  on  every 
European  money  market  as  the  result  of  railroad 
construction  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  great  in- 
!  dustrial  enterprises  in  Russia  and  China,  and  has 
I  raised  the  discount  rate  for  money  at  every  Euro- 
pean bank.  Such  influences  mevitably  react  up- 
on the  New  York  market,  and  their  power  has 
been  shown  by  considerable  exports  of  gold  in 
the  face  of  an  apparently  enormous  balance  due 
our  merchants  and  bankers  by  those  of  Europe. 
The  demand  for  currency  is  one  of  the  phases  of 
ihe  demand  for  capital  which  has  been  rendered 
peculiarly  acute  in  the  United  States  by  the  cur- 
rency and  banking  laws.  There  has  been  practi- 
cally no  means  of  increasing  the  currency,  except 
by  the  production  and  importation  of  gold,  since 
the  repeal  of  the  silver,  purchase  law  in  1893, 
while  there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  an  in- 
crease, growing  out  of  the  enlarged  volume  of 
business. 

The  Treasury  was  reduced  in  the  autumn  of 
1898  to  a  point  where  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
tinue exchanges  of  small  notes  for  gold,  and  the 
quantity  of  such  notes  on  hand,  even  including 
silver  certificates,  was  reduced  on  December  30, 
1898,   to   $21,738,227.      Secretary  Gage   early 
appreciated    the   fact   that   a   convulsion    might 
occur  in  the   money  market,   reaching  even  to 
hampering  the  movement  of  the  crops,  if  every- 
tliing  possible  was  not  done  to  return  to  the  use 
of  the  people  the  money  taken  from  them  by 
taxation.     This  money  would  have  followed  a 
regular  current  into  the  Treasury  and  out  again 
if  receipts  had  no  more  than  equaled  expendi- 
tures.    It  was  the  accumulating  surplus  of  re- 
ceipts which  gave  trouble  and  which  it  was  nec- 
essary to  find  some  means  of  restoring  to  active 
use.     A  series  of  well-considered  measures  fol- 
■^      lowed  each  other  from  time  to  time,  with   the 
result  of  avoiding  what  otherwise  might   have 
proved  a  dangerous  congestion  of  funds  in  the 
Treastiry  and  a  convulsion  in  the  market.    These 
t&easuree  may  be  set  forth  under  the  following 
beads: 


I. THE    ISSUE    OP    GOLD    CERTIFICATES. 

The  issue  of  certificates  by  the  Treasury  upon 
the  deposit  of  gold  was  suspended  by  Secretary 
Carlisle  in  the  autumn  of  1893,  under  a  law  which 
directed  that  *  *  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  suspend  the  issue  of  ^ch  gold  certificates 
whenever  the  amount  of  gold  coin  and  gold  bul- 
lion in  the  Treasury  reserved  for  the  redemption 
of  the  United  States  notes  falls  below  $100,000,- 
000."  There  was  some  doubt  whether  there  was 
any  authority  to  resume  the  issuance  of  certificates 
after  it  was  once  suspended,  and  Secretary  Gage 
refused  to  issue  them  up  to  August  last.  When 
he  observed,  however,  the  intensity  of  the  pres- 
sure for  paper  currency,  he  decided,  under  au- 
thority of  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney- General, 
to  resume  the  issuance  of  certificates.  The  result 
was  to  cause  large  deposits  of  gold  in  the  Treas- 
ury by  bankers  in  order  to  obtain  certificates. 
The  total  gold  holdings  of  the  Treasury  increased 
from  $277,848,322  on  August  1  to  $317,446,960 
on  September  1.  and  the  outstanding  gold  certifi- 
cates increased  from  $32,593, 789  to  $68,688,989. 
The  certificates  were  eagerly  sought  in  exchange 
for  gold  all  through  the  autumn  and  winter,  until 
the  amount  outstanding  on  January  2,  1900, 
reached  $161,122,797.  The  amount  of  gold  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  latter  date  was  $398,032,027,  or 
about  $120,000,000  more  than  on  August  1. 

The  issue  of  gold  certificates  did  not  increase 
the  quantity  of  money  in  the  country.  It  aided, 
however,  in  relieving  the  pressure  upon  the 
money  market,  because  it  permitted  the  trans- 
formation of  gold  coin,  a  form  of  currency  to 
which  the  people  were  little  accustomed,  into  the 
convenient  form  of  paper  notes.  That  these 
notes  were  much  desired  in  the  smallest  de- 
nominations was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  gold 
certificates  for  $20,  the  lowest  denomination  al- 
lowed by  law,  amounted  on  December  31,  1899, 
to  $53,906,764,  which  was  more  than  three 
times  the  highest  point  attained  by  this  denomi- 
nation in  any  previous  year. 

II. THE   ANTICIPATION    OP    INTEREST. 

The  second  device  adopted  by  Secretary  Gage 
to  prevent  the  congestion  of  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  its  withdrawal  from  use  was  to  pay 
interest  on  the  public  debt  in  advance  of  its  l)e- 
coming  due.  This  would  be  a  bad  speculation 
for  a  business  man,  because  he  keeps  his  surplus 
funds  in  investments  which  afford  some  return  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Government  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  holding  on  to  money  which  was 
lying  idle  in  the  Treasury  in  excess  of  any  legiti- 
mate demand  for  expenditure  or  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  credit.  Paying  it  out  put  it 
back  into  the  hands  of  tlie  people  for  use  and 
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afforded  some  degree  of  relief  to  everybody  by 
the  favorable  influence  exerted  upon  the  money 
market.  Such  payments  are  authorized  by  Sec- 
tion 3699  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  It  has  been  a 
frequent  practice  under  all  administrations  to 
anticipate  interest  by  a  few  weeks,  and  Secretary 
Windom  did  this  to  a  large  amount  during  the 
money  pinch  of  1890.  lie  prepaid  interest  in 
September,  1890,  amounting  to  112,009,951. 
The  first  large  anticipation  of  interest  last  autumn 
was  authorized  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
when  the  amount  paid  out  was  |4, 3 63, 244. 
This  was  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  however,  in 
view  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of  the  Treasury 
surplus.  Assistant  Secretary  Vanderlip,  there- 
fore, on  October  10,  after  consultations  with 
Secretary  Gage,  who  was  in  the  West,  and  with 
Treasurer  Roberts,  announced  that  interest  up  to 
June  30,  1900,  would  Be  paid  upon  any  of  the 
bonds  of  the  Government  upon  application  of  the 
holder,  subject  to  a  rebate  at  the  rate  of  two- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent,  a  month.  The  acceptances 
of  this  offer  were  not  rapid,  owing  apparently  to 
the  fact  that  the  owners  of  bonds  were  in  only  a 
few  cases  the  people  who  were  most  pressed  for 
money.  The  offer  expired  on  December  31, 
1899.  The  face  value  of  the  bonds  presented  for 
interest  up  to  that  time  was  $97,404,470 — a 
little  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  bonded  debt — 
upon  which  the  interest  paid  was  $2,229,191  and 
the  rebate  to  the  Treasury  was  $21,107. 

A  still  further  step  was  taken  in  December, 
when  a  panic  was  threatened  by  some  heavy 
failures  in  Boston  and  New  York,  by  the  antic- 
ipation of  the  interest  due  in  January  on  the 
4-per-cent.  bonds,  where  this  interest  had  not 
already  been  paid  under  the  previous  offer  of  the 
Treasury.  The  amount  of  these  bonds  outstand- 
ing on  December  31  was  $545,366,550,  upon 
which  the  full  interest  would  have  been. $5,453, • 
665,  but  a  small  portion  of  this  had  already  been 
paid  under  rebate. 

III. — THE   PURCHASE    OP   BONDS. 

The  anticipation  of  interest  turned  money  into 
the  market  at  several  critical  junctures,  but  could 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  case  reduce  permanently 
the  surplus  in  the  Treasury.  The  December  pay- 
ment, for  instance,  placed  some  $5,000,000  at 
the  disposal  of  the  market  in  advance  of  its  be- 
coming due  in  January,  but  with  the  close  of  the 
latter  month  the  Treasury  is  just  where  it  would 
have  been  if  the  payments  had  been  made  at  the 
regular  time.  The  most  effective  measure  for 
reducing  the  sur[)lus,  so  that  the  money  will  not 
come  back,  is  the  purchase  of  the  public  debt. 
Only  a  trifling  amount  of  this  debt  could  be 
redeemed  by  Secretary  Gage  at  par,  because  the 


bonds  were  not  due  and  payable.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  pay  a  premium  in  order  to 
persuade  the  holders  of  the  bonds  to  surrender 
them  "to  the  Government.  Secretary  Gage  de-  ^ 
cided  somewhat  suddenly  on  November  15  to 
offer  to  buy  5-per-cent.  bonds  maturing  in  1904 
and  4-per-cent.  bonds  maturing  in  1907,  and  to 
pay  the  price  of  111  for  the  5-per-cent.  bonds 
and  1 12. 75  for  the  4-per-cent.  bonds.  Even  this 
offer  was  not  accepted  so  promptly  and  generally 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  owners  of  the 
bonds  had  been  those  who  were  most  seriously 
pressed  for  money.  The  bonds  purchased  by  the 
Government  up  to  December  1  were  about  $18,- 
000,000.  The  offer  remained  open  until  Decem- 
ber 23,  but  even  then  the  whole  amount  sold  to 
the  Government  was  less  than  the  $25,000,000 
which  Secretary  Gage  bad  offered  to  purchase. 
The  total  face  value  of  the  bonds  bought  was 
$19,300,650,  of  which  $14,310,350  were  4- per- 
cent, bonds  and  $4,990,300  were  5 -per- cents. 
The  amount  paid,  including  interest  and  pre- 
miums, was  $21,771,867. 

The  gold  standard  bill,  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress, provides  for  refunding  most  of  the  ex- 
isting bonded  debt  into  2-per-cent.  gold  bonds. 
These  bonds  run  for  thirty  years,  but  this  will 
not  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  debt  from  year 
to  year,  because,  as  pointed  out  by  Senator  Al- 
drich,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  opening  the  debate,  a 
2-per-cent.  bond  can  be  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  its  agents  at  any  time  in  the  open 
market  at  its  par  value  or  for  a  small  premium. 

IV. THE  DEPOSIT  OP  PUBLIC  MONEY  IN  THE  BANKS. 

One  other  measure  was  taken  by  Secretary 
Gage  which  will  probably  contribute  for  a  time 
to  relieve  the  money  market  more  than  any  of 
the  others.  It  is  substantially  the  same  policy 
which  was  adopted  by  Secretary  Fairchild  in 
1888,  when  public  money  paid  for  internal  reve- 
nue taxes  was  allowed  to  remain  on  deposit  in 
national  banks  instead  of  being  transferred  with- 
out delay  to  the  custody  of  the  Treasury.  There 
is  specific  authority  of  law  for  making  such  de- 
posits, and  the  effect  is  to  materially  increase  the 
money  at  the  disposal  of  the  public.  Placing  the 
money  in  the  banks  is  in  effect  placing  it  at  the 
disposal  of  tlie  public,  for  it  increases  the  p)Ower 
of  the  banks  to  accommodate  business  men  by 
making  loans  and  meeting  the  calls  of  depositors 
for  currency.  The  Government  is  protected  by 
the  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  United  States  d 
bonds  of  at  least  the  full  face  value  of  the  money  i 
left  in  the  banks. 

Secretary  Gage  on  December  18,  1899,  an- 
nounced that  he  would  accept  offers  of  bonds 
from  the  banks  for  the  purpose  of  securing  de- 
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posits  of  public  money  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  |30, 000, 000  to  140, 000, 000.  Offers  of  bonds 
began  to  reach  the  Treasury  in  large  amounts  the 
next  day,  one  of  the  first  of  importance  coming 
*  from  the  City  National  Bank  of  New  York. 
This  bank,  which  recently  raised  its  capital  to 
$10,000,000  and  has  the  largest  deposits  of  any 
bank  in  the  United  States,  offered  |;4,000,000  in 
bonds.  Other  offers  within  the  next  ten  days 
brought  up  the  amount  of  bonds  offered  to  about 
118,000,000.  The  City  National  Bank  was  des- 
ignated to  receive  the  deposits  as  they  were  col- 
lected by  internal  revenue  collectors  and  to 
transfer  them  at  once  to  the  other  banks  which 
had  pledged  bonds  as  security.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion to  make  the  distribution  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  bonds  de 
posited,  but  not  in  smaller  amount  than  lots  of 
150,000.  Later  offers  of  bonds  Drought  up  the 
total  amount  offered  by  the  middle  of  January  to 
nearly  $30,000,000.  The  Treasury  is  not  au- 
thorized to  transfer  funds  directly  to  the  banks, 
80  that  it  was  necessary  to  await  the  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  internsd  revenue  receipts  before 
the  deposits  were  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
bonds  deposited.  The  deposits  of  public  money 
in  national  banks  on  December  18,  1899,  when 
Secretary  Gage  decided  upon  his  policy  of  in- 
creasingthem,  were $82, 133,255.  Theyrosesoon 
after  January  15,  1900,  above  $100,000,000. 
The  relief  afforded  to  the  money  market  was  not 
quite  equal  to  the  difference  between  these  two 
amounts,  because  a  surplus  of  receipts  in  the 
meantime  swelled  the  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury. 
Thus  by  the  adoption  of  several  financial  de- 
nces  sanctioned  by  law  Secretary  Gage  was  able 
to  add  over  $50,000,000  to  the  resources  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  at  the  disposal  of 
the  money  market  if  all  public  money  not  re- 
quired for  ordinary  expenditures  had  been  al- 
lowed to  pile  up  in  the  Treasury.  He  will  have 
to  adopt  similar  devices  next  autumn  if  the  activ- 
ity of  business  remains  unchecked  and  existing 
revenue  laws  are  not  changed.  He  may  be  forced 
to  adopt  such  devices  even  at  some  expense  to 
the  Gk)vemment  in  the  pajrment  of  large  premi- 
ums for  bonds.  The  only  certain  escape  from 
the  embarrassment  resulting  from  the  excess  of 


Treasury  receipts  is  the  reduction  of  taxation. 
Whether  this  policy  will  be  adopted  by  Congress 
depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sur- 
plus increases  during  the  next  few  months.  The 
American  fiscal  system  differs  in  several  respects 
from  that  of  European  governments.  The  sys- 
tem of  taxation  depends  very  much  upon  busi- 
ness conditions.  There  is  no  adjustable  tax,  like 
the  English  income  tax,  of  which  the  rate  can  be 
changed  from  year  to  year,  without  disturbance 
to  business,  to  meet  the  indications  of  an  excess 
or  deficiency  in  the  public  revenues.  Every  Eu- 
ropean government,  moreover,  conducts  its  fiscal 
operations  through  the  principal  bank  of  the 
country  rather  than  by  what  is  called  in  this 
country  *  *  the  independent  Treasury  system. "  A 
surplus  in  a  European  treasury  simply  means  that 
the  amount  to  the  credit. of  the  treasury  in  the 
leading  bank  of  issue  is  larger  than  usual.  The 
money,  however,  remains  at  the  disposal  of  the 
bank  for  loans  and  is  not  withdrawn  from  the 
use  of  the  money  market. 

Some  serious  political  problems  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  change  of  the  American  system. 
President  Jackson  was  the  first  conspicuous  ad- 
vocate of  the  sub- Treasury  system,  which  he 
preferred  because  of  his  distrust  of  the  political 
motives  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The 
system  has  recently  been  subjected  to  much  criti- 
cism, but  could  not  be  abolished  or  seriously 
modified  without  becoming  an  important  political 
issue.  Some  relief  of  the  money  market  might 
be  obtained,  independently  of  the  Treasury  oper- 
ations, by  giving  an  increased  power  of  note 
issue  to  the  national  banks.  This  also  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  broadest  character,  which  could  not 
be  solved  without  a  political  contest.  The  re- 
maining measure  for  changing  existing  condi- 
tions is  the  reduction  of  taxation.  This,  in  its 
turn,  is  a  proposition  of  the  most  serious  char- 
acter, which  might  reopen  the  tariff  debate  and 
invite  the  discussion  of  the  war  taxes  and  the 
merits  of  an  income  tax.  Many  of  these  issues 
are  likely  to  come  before  the  people  in  the  near 
future  as  the  result  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
money  in  the  Treasury,  but  it  is  as  yet  too  early 
to  determine  just  which  issue  will  first  be  raised 
or  what  shape  the  discussion  of  it  will  take. 
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SIR  REDVERS  DULLER. 

ACCORDING  to  the  character  study  of  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  by  Edmund  Gosse  in  the 
January  number  of  the  North  American  Review^ 
the  South  African  campaigner  has  many  inter- 
ests in  life  besides  those  pertaining  to  the  sol- 
dier's profession.  **  With  the  exception  of  Lord 
Wolseley,  not  one  of  our  great  livmg  soldiers 
has  so  much  to  interest  him  outside  his  military 
work  as  Sir  Redvers  Buller  has.'' 

This  typical  soldier  springs,  it  seems,  from  an 
unmilitary  family,  and  the  life  that  he  really  en- 
joys, next  to  his  rough  campaigning,  is  that  of 
the  English  country  sqiure. 

**He  is  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  improve  his 
land  and  he  does  not  disdain  to  be  the  chief  citi- 
zen of  his  little  ancient  borough  of  Crediton. 
He  takes  an  astonishing  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  town.  He  is  chairman  of  its  school  board, 
one  of  the  twelve  governors  of  its  church,  and 
administrator  of  most  of  its  local  charities. 
When  he  was  extremely  busy  as  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  British  army  he  always  made  time 
to  go  down  west  to  important  town  meetings. 
In  consequence  he  is  regarded  with  great  respect 
and  affection  in  Crediton,  while  his  popularity 
is  unbounded.  It  is  based  on  his  reputation  for 
sympathy  and  justice,  on  the  long  experience  of 
his  straightforwardness.  The  townspeople  know 
that  he  will  never  promise  to  do  more  than  he 
can  perform,  and  they  realize  that  he  is  one  of 
themselves,  that  he  thoroughly  understands  them. 
Crediton  is  almost  comically  proud  of  Sir  Red- 
vers. A  mild  old  man  loitering  about  the  church 
porch  the  other  day  was  asked  if  the  squire  was 
a  favorite.  *  A  favorite  here  ?  Well,  all  I  can 
tell  you  is  that  if  any  fellow  were  to  say  a  word  in 
Crediton  against  the  general,  we  should  rise  like 
one  man  and  knock  him  down.' " 

INTELLECTUAL   INTERESTS. 

Edmund  Gosse  observes  that  General  Buller's 
attitude  toward  learning  and*  scholarship  is  one 
of  **  instinctive  respect."  He  is  a  good  judge 
of  literature.  For  poetry  he  has  no  special  apti- 
tude, but  in  prose  his  tastes  are  definite.  The 
essays  of  Bacon  and  Lamb  are  his  habitual  trav- 
eling companions. 

<'An  interesting  feature  of  Sir  Redvers  Bul- 
ler's attitude  to  literature  is  his  special  interest 
in  the  expression  of  the  individual  character  of 
the  author.  One  would  suppose  that  he  would 
read  entirely  for  the  matter,  but  1  have  been 
surprised  to  notice  that  it  always  seems  to  be 


the  manner  that  attracts  him.  Among  the  mod  ^' 
erns  he  has,  I  think,  three  prime  favorites, 
Ruskin,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  George  Mere- 
dith, and  in  each  he  is  particularly  observant  of 
the  style.  The  penchant  of  Sir  Redvers  for 
Ruskin  is  so  marked  as  to  be  quite  a  feature  of 
his  mental  life.  He  was  induced  to  read  *  Mod- 
ern Painters '  when  he  was  very  young,  and  he  has 
preserved  a  lively  enthusiasm  for  this  author. 
The  only  trace  of  anything  like  bibliomania  to 
be  met  with  in  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  library  is 
the  care  with  which  he  has  brought  together  a 
rather  large  collection  of  the  early  editions  of 
Ruskin.  He  is  not  a  great  novel  reader,  and  I 
have  heard  him  say  that  he  always  begins  at  the 
end.  He  is  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  attracted 
by  hairbreadth  adventures  and  a  boisterous  plot, 
but  he  prefers  delicate  ingenuities  of  psychology 
and  a  scrupulous  style.  He  has  even  a  certain 
weakness  for  sentiment  in  a  story.'* 

IN    SOCIAL    RELATIONS. 

Sir  Redvers  Buller  has  been  called  a  *  *  silent, 
saturnine  man,"  but  when  he  is  in  company  that 
he  likes  this  description  does  not  seem  to  apply 
at  all. 

**The  physical  endurance  of  Sir  Redvers  is 
proverbial.  As  I  write  these  words  he  is  on  the 
point  of  entering  his  sixty- first  year,  yet  in  mind 
and  body  alike  he  has  all  the  elasticity  of  youth. 
No  one  would  dream  of  calling  him  an  elderly 
man.  This  youthfulness  of  spirit  makes  him  a 
pleasant  companion  ;  and  friends  much  younger 
in  years  are  encouraged  to  be  natural  in  his  pres- 
ence. I  think  that  the  discordant  accounts  of 
Sir  Redvers  Buller's  behavior  in  the  society  of 
men — some  representing  him  as  bluff  and  taci- 
turn, others  as  singularly  genial  and  open  in 
speech — may  be  accounted  for  by  a  simple  for- 
mula. He  has  a  fellow-feeling  with  and  will  come 
out  to  and  meet  half  way  any  man  who  is  inter- 
ested in  doing  definite  things.  He  does  not 
demand  tastes  similar  to  his  own,  but  he  must 
have  reality  of  some  sort.  If  he  fails  to  find  it 
he  is  silent  and  perhaps  harsh.  He  is  really — 
for  all  his  character  as  a  < martinet' — very  indul- 
gent ;  I  have  heard  him  contradict  people,  but 
never  snub  them.  Young  men  who  have  the 
advantage  of  his  company  in  the  country,  in 
hunting  or  shooting  with  him,  always  find  him  ^ 
geniality  itself.  And  he  has  another  very  human 
side.  He  feels  the  infection  of  youth.  He  will 
enter  heart  and  soul  into  a  party  of  young  people, 
marshal  their  entertainments  for  them,  and  even 
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take  a  world  of  pains  in  coaching  them  for  pri- 
vate theatricals.     On  these  occasions  he  seems  to 
have  no  other  aim  in  life  ;   he  becomes  the  most 
^  juvenile  of  the  juvenile." 

Both  in  and  out  of  the  army  General  Buller 
has  awakened  what  Edmund  Gosse  calls  **an 
almost  superstitious  confidence." 

It  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  once  exclaimed  : 
*•  Joshua  !  Joshua  1  Why,  Joshua  couldn't  hold 
a  candle  to  Red  vers  Buller  as  a  leader  of  men  !  " 


M' 


BRITISH  MILITARY  EXPERTS  ON  THE  WAR. 

AJ.  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS  contributes 
to  the  January  Fortnightly  Review  an  arti- 
cle on  **  The  Conduct  of  the  War,"  in  which  he 
maintains  that  British  reverses  are  due  to  the  per- 
sistent refusal  of  the  British  Government  to 
believe  in  the  nearness  of  a  breach  with  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  War  OflBce,  he  said,  had  all  the  facts 
as  to  numbers,  weapons,  and  war  material ;  but 
the  military  side  of  the  department  was  subor- 
dinated to  the  political  side.  Lord  Wolseley 
urged  as  far  back  as  last  July  that  an  army  corps 
should  be  sent  to  the  Cape,  but  not  even  prepara- 
tions were  proceeded  with  ;  with  the  result  that 
when  the  war  broke  out  England  was  unready, 
and  the  true  considerations  of  military  tactics 
were  overruled  by  political  considerations. 

Major  Griffiths  speaks,  for  instance,  of  the 
•♦official  subordination  of  military  to  political 
considerations  in  Natal."  **  Baflen-Powell,  alone 
of  our  military  leaders,  has  distinguished  him- 
self.'* As  for  General  Gatacre,  he  refers  to  his 
♦'madcap  escapade  at  Stormberg,"  and  declares 
that  his  reverse  cannot  be  forgiven.  It  was  in- 
excusable on  every  ground  and  conducted  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  rules  of  war.  He  violated 
sound  principles,  neglected  the  commonest  pre- 
cautions, and  his  committing  his  force  to  the 
guidance  of  a  policeman  through  blind,  broken 
country,  in  the  dead  of  night,  was  a  matter  of 
the  clearest  ineptitude  and  incapacity.  Of  Gen- 
eral White  Major  Griffiths  says  :  '  ♦  He  committed 
a  grave  error  in  allowing  himself  to  be  shut  up 
in  Ladysmith.  He  ought  to  have  drawn  behind 
the  Tugela  and  waited  for  reenforcements.  The 
investment  of  Ladysmith  has  upset  the  original 
plan  of  campaign  and  rendered  it  impossible  for 
General  Buller  to  control  all  his  subordinates 
from  a  central  position."  He  is  not  less  ill- 
pleased  with  Lord  Met! men.  He  does  not  under- 
stand why,  after  the  battle  of  Modder  Bridge, 
I  ^  he  halted  for  a  fortnight  in  complete  inactivity. 
*  Nor  does  he  admire  the  tactics  pursued  at  Magers 
fontein.  As  to  Biiller's  action  at  the  Tugela,  he 
thinks  that  the  officer  responsible  for  the  '^bold 
advance  of    the    artillery    without    preliminary 


reconnoissance  is  the  officer  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  the  battle." 

The  moral  of  the  whole  thing,  according  to 
Maj.  Arthur  Griffiths,  is  that  a  searching  in- 
quiry must  be  made  into  the  whole  work  of  the 
War  Office,  and  that  after  all  the  reports  and 
minutes  prepared  by  the  military  advisers  of  the 
government  have  been  exammed,  the  result  can- 
not fail  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  military 
side  of  the  department  at  the  cost  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  the  civilians. 

"  Blackwood  *'  Censures. 

In  Blackwood's  Magazine  the  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle on  ♦*  The  War  Operations  in  South  Africa" 
is  hardly  less  severe  in  his  condemnation  of  Eng- 
land's action.  The  article  is  of  some  length  and 
is  illustrated  with  maps.  He  deplores  that  ♦ '  each 
hardly  fought  victory  won  by  our  men  was  not 
followed  by  the  absolute  rout  and  surrender  of 
the  beaten  foe."  This  he  attributes  to  the  fact 
that  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  were  in  too  small 
proportion  to  the  other  arms,  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  "treacherous  and  dastardly 
tricks  by  which  the  Boers  contrived  to  escape  scot 
free."  Among  tlie  lessons  of  Lord  Methuen's 
battles  seem  to  be  that  artillery  is  the  arm  of  the 
future,  and  he  admits  regretfully  that  the  farmers 
of  the  Transvaal  have  put  forth  guns  before  which 
England's  have  had  to  take  second  place.  Speak- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Magersfontein,  the  writer  in 
Blackwood  is  very  sarcastic.  He  says  that  tailors 
have  invented  a  cap  on  the  German  model  for  the 
British  staff.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  had  also 
invented  the  head  that  wears  the  cap.  Scouts 
have  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Regi- 
mental officers  have  won  the  day,  but  they  will 
not  win  another.  They  have  done  what  they 
were  told  to  do  by  gentlemen  who  wore  caps  on 
a  German  model.  Of  General  Gatacre's  mishap 
at  Stormberg  he  speaks  somewhat  bitterly,  saying 
that  he  attempted  the  im}X)ssible  on  an  empty 
stomach  with  the  aid  of  a  policeman.  The  moral 
of  the  whole  thing  is,  he  says,  that  '  ♦  the  Boers 
have  invented  a  new  system  of  warfare,  and  we 
have  been  trying  to  beat  them  with  our  old  sys- 
tem. The  Boer  can  move  ten  miles  an  hour  to 
our  two.  He  is  a  very  good  shot  with  his  rifle, 
and  lives  in  a  country  where  nature  has  built  a 
fortress  at  every  mile.  We  want  more  artillery 
and  more  cavalry.  General  Buller  tried  the 
sledge- liammer  style  with  a  vengeance.  The  re- 
sult did  not  justify  his  preference  for  frontal  at- 
tack." He  concludes  his  article  by  intimating 
that  in  his  opinion  British  reverses  are  largely 
to  be  attributed  to  the  forgetfulness  of  officers 
that  the  limit  of  physical  endurance  on  the  part 
of  their  men  can  easily  be  overpassed.     Wh^n 
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the  men  in  the  ranks  are  deprived  of  sleep,  food, 
and  drink,  and  are  then  set  to  fight,  faint  and 
wearied,  under  a  broiling  sun,  with  an  invisible 
foe,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  they  should 
come  to  grief. 

A  Discredited  Prophet. 

The  military  expert  who  writes  in  the  Con- 
temporary Reviexo  takes  a  more  cheerful  view  of 
the  situation  than  most  of  his  fellows.  He  has 
to  admit,  however,  at  the  beginning  that  his  last 
forecast  of  the  war  was  utterly  wrong.  He  be- 
lieve<l  that  Sir  Redvers  Buller  would  be  victori- 
ous in  Natal  and  Lord  Methuen  would  have 
relieved  Kimberley.  But  although  his  prophe- 
cies have  been  falsified,  he  sees  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  go  on  prophesying  in  the  same  cheer- 
ful, optimistic  vein.  His  paper  is  a  somewhat 
bitter  criticism  of  the  strategy  of  the  generals 
who  have  divided  their  forces  where  they  ought 
to  have  massed  them,  and  omitted  all  considera- 
tion of  what  the  Boers  might  do  in  drawing  up 
their  own  plan  of  campaign.  He  thinks  that  the 
use  of  army  corps  was  a  mistake.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  to  have  confined  ourselves  to  di- 
visions only.  He  also  harps  upon  the  need  for 
more  mounted  infantry.  The  original  plan  of 
campaign  was  wrong  and  the  organization  of  the 
British  forces  unsuitable.  He  estimates  the  loss 
of  the  Boers,  including  those  who  have  died  of 
disease,  at  not  far  short  of  6,000.  He  thinks 
that  General  Buller  is  strong  enough  to  relieve 
Ladysmith  if  he  gets  a  few  more  guns.  He 
would  recall  Gatacre  and  French  from  the  north 
of  Cape  Colony,  and  then  the  combined  forces, 
with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Charles  Warren's 
division,  could  overwhelm  Cronje  and  relieve 
Kimberley. 

"A  CAPITAUSTS'  WAR." 

MR.  J.  A.  HOBSON,  the  special  correspond- 
ent of  the  Manchester  Guardian  in  South 
Africa,  contributes  to  the  Contemporary  Review 
an  interesting  article  entitled  *  *  Capitalism  and 
Imperialism  in  South  Africa."  It  is  a  thought- 
ful, somewhat  philosophic  paper,  which  looks  at 
the  South  African  question  as  merely  one  feature 
of  a  not  insignificant  poliiical  development  of 
our  time — that  is,  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the 
foreign  investor  in  small,  decadent,  or  new  coun- 
tries. To  such  an  extent  has  this  developed  of 
late  years  that  the  practical  moral  of  Mr.  Hob- 
son's  paper  would  be  that  only  a  great  power  can 
afford  to  allow  its  resources  to  be  developed  by 
foreign  capital,  otherwise  it  may  as  well  make  up 
its  mind  to  sacrifice  its  independence.  For 
where  the  foreign  investor  puts  his  money  the 
foreign  ijnmigrant  follows,  and  then  as  an  ag- 


grieved citizen  he  demands  that  the  armed  forces 
of  his  country  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  him  his  rights  ;  which  being  interpreted 
mean  the  right  to  govern  the  country  in  which 
he  has  settled.  South  Africa,  says  Mr.  Hobson,  •v» 
offers  the  most  conspicuous  and  striking  instance 
of  the  operation  of  this  new  force  in  international 
affairs.  He  takes  the  view  of  Mr.  Rhodes  which 
is  common  among  those  who  regard  his  career 
from  the  outside  and  who  know  nothing  of  the 
man  and  the  real  drift  of  his  ideas. 

DIAMOND    DIPLOMACY. 

In  Mr.  Hobson*s  belief,  Mr.  Rhodes  came  into 
politics  in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
diamond  industry  of  which  he  is  the  head.  One 
permanent  result  of  his  political  activity  has  been 
that  although  Kimberley  yields  diamonds  of  the 
value  of  £4,000,000  per  annum,  the  mines  pay 
no  rates  and  diamonds  are  still  free  of  taxation. 
Mr.  Hobson  regards  the  illicit  diamond-buying 
law,  the  compound  system,  and  the  employment 
of  convict  labor  in  the  mines  as  illustrations  of 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Rhodes  has  utilized  his 
political  power  to  serve  his  financial  necessities. 
He  does  not  assert  that  Mr.  Rhodes  has  been  ex- 
clusively or  even  chiefly  moved  by  purely  finan- 
cial considerations,  but  he  points  out  that  two 
facts  stand  out  clearly  :  first,  that  he  and  his 
confederates  have  systematically  used  politics  to 
assist  their  business  interests  ;  secondly,  that  in 
politics  they  have  adopted  imperialism  as  a  last 
resort. 

IMPERIALISM    A    BLIND. 

Mr.  Hobson,  by  way  of  proving  the  last  state- 
ment, quotes  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Rhodes  in  1884  when  the  Bechuanaland  question 
was  being  discussed,  in  which  he  repeatedly- 
deprecated  the  introduction  of  the  imperial  factor 
into  Bechuanaland,  and  indicated  with  remark- 
able emphasis  that  the  interference  of  the  impe- 
rial government  might  lead  to  a  repetition  of 
those  unfortunate  occurrences  which  they  had 
had  in  connection  with  the  Transvaal.  It  is 
melancholy  to  read  that  speech  to-day  and  see 
how  clearly  Mr.  Rhodes  recognized  in  those  days 
the  necessity  for  acting  together  with  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  how  he  warned  his  fellow -members 
that  they  would  bitterly  regret  pursuing  a  policy 
which  led  them  into  antagonism  with  the  Boers. 
And  in  view  of  possible  developments  in  the  fu-, 
ture  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
said:  *♦  First  and  foremost  they  should  remove  -^ 
the  imperial  factor  from  the  situation.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  they  did  not,  there  was  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  Transvaal  great  danger  for  South. 
Africa." 
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THE    TRANSVAAL   GOLD    RING. 

Passing  from  Mr.  Rhodes  to  the  Eckstein  group 
which  controls  the  gold  mines  of  Johannesburg, 
^^  Mr.  Hobson  has  little  difficulty  in  showing  that 
the  real  motive  which  led  these  gentlemen  to 
take  up  the  franchise  question  was  simply  and 
solely  a  desire  to  increase  their  dividends.  As  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  stated  in  1896:  **If  you  want  the 
real  grievances  th^y  are  the  Netherlands  Railway 
concession,  the  dynamite  monopoly,  the  liquor 
traflBc,  and  native  labor,  which  altogether  consti- 
tute an  unwarrantable  burden  upon  an  industry  of 
2.500, 000  annually. "  We  all  know  that  Mr.  John 
Hays  Hammond  has  held  out  prospects  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  Consolidated  Goldfields  Com- 
pany of  an  increased  dividend  from  the  mines  of 
the  Rand,  which  he  first  estimated  at  £4,800,000 
a  year.  Labor  is  to  be  cheapened,  middlemen 
dispensed  with,  the  Kimberley  compound  system 
introduced,  and  the  unfortunate  Uitlander  work- 
ing classes  passed  under  a  harrow  which  would 
lead  them  to  remember  with  unavailing  regret 
that  milder  rigime  of  the  Boers. 

THE  CONSPIRAOT  DETECTED  BY  THE  BOERS. 

In  explaining  the  action  of  the  Transvaal 
ixovemraent,  he  attributes  it  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  they  realized  clearly  the  nature  of  the  cap- 
italist conspiracy  with  which  they  were  con- 
fronted. Modern  imperialism  seemed  to  them 
in  a  large  measure  resolvable  into  capitalistic  or 
profit  seeking  interests.  The  driving  forces  of 
aggressive  imperialism  are  the  organized  influ- 
♦^nces  of    certain    professional   and   commercial 

;  (lasses  which  have  certain  definite  economic  ad- 
vantages to  gain  by  assuming  a  pseudo- patriotic 
cloak.  The  power  of  the  financier,  or  as  they 
would  say  on  the  continent,  the  Jew — although 
in  South  Africa  he  is  only  seven -eighths  Jew — 
15  exercised  directly  upon  the  politician  or  indi- 
rectly, through  the  press  upon  public  opinion, 
and  this  domination  of  the  Jew,  or  rather  cap- 
italist, is  perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  in 
pablic  life  to-day.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  but  a 
tool  of  the  generals  of  finance  in  South  Africa. 
The  apparent  spontaneity  of  imperialism  is  a 
mere  illusion.  Its  forces  obey  the  stimulus  and 
direction  of  financial  masters.  Mr.  Hobson  con- 
cludes his  paper  by  an  apposite  quotation  from 
'Sir  Thomas  More  : 

"Everywhere  do  I  perceive  a  certain  con- 
*piiV:y  of  rich  men  seeking  their  private  advan- 

i    tage  under  the  name  and  pretext  of  the  common - 

*  >real." 

Russian  Opinion  on  the  War. 

"Hie  Russian  reviews  are  so  belated  in  their 
notices  of  current  events  that  their  comments  on 


the  military  side  of  the  war  are  of  little  interest 
now.  The  Vyestnik  Yevropui  for  December  has 
an  article  on  **The  War  in  South  Africa,"  writ- 
ten before  the  recent  defeats,  in  which  the  author 
thinks  there  is  no  question  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  British.  The  most  remarkable 
revelation  produced  by  the  war  has  been  the 
extraordinary  methods  of  the  English  press, 
which  was  generally  reputed  to  be  the  soberest 
in  Europe.  *<In  the  serious  London  papers," 
says  the  writer,  ''we  see  with  amazement  the 
same  extravagances  and  absurdities,  the  same 
frivolity  and  bellicose  nonsense  as  in  the  jour- 
nalism of  France.  Every  little  skirmish  has 
been  magnified  into  a  <  great  battle '  and  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  magniloquent  patriotic  vapor- 
ings."  A  day  after  the  disaster  of  Nicholson^s 
Nek  President  Kruger,  who  was  merely  to  be 
**  taught  manners,"  had  turned  into  a  Hannibal 
and  a  Bonaparte  put  together. 

The  Russkaya  Muisl  prints  President  Steyn's 
proclamation,  but  beyond  an  expression  of  regret 
over  the  tragic  elements  of  the  struggle  it  makes 
no  comment. 

ENGLAND'S  DOOMED  CABINET. 

THE  general  dissatisfaction  which  is  felt  in 
England  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
South  African  War  finds  expression  in  the 
National  Review,  It  contains  two  articles,  one 
by  the  editor  in  the  *'  Episodes  of  the  Month," 
the  other  by  a  writer  who  signs  himself  *•  Carl- 
tonensis."  Both  intimate  with  refreshing  frank- 
ness their  conviction  that  the  cabinet  as  at  present 
constituted  is  doomed.     The  editor  says  : 

« *  The  cabinet  is  growing  stale.  It  is  not  felt  to 
be  suflBciently  strenuous  to  cope  with  a  great  crisis. 
It  stands  in  need  both  of  new  blood  and  young 
blood.  Several  of  Lord  Salisbury's  colleagues 
would  be  consulting  public  wishes  and  public  in- 
terests in  making  a  graceful  retirement.  Many 
of  them  have  had  a  splendid  innings  for  no  ap- 
parent reason  except  that  they  are  persons  gra- 
tissimce  to  the  tapers  and  tadpoles  on  the  strength 
of  reputed  services  to  the  party.  The  time  has 
come,  however,  to  think  of  the  British  empire, 
and  the  first  thought  that  suggests  itself  is  that  it 
is  high  time  that  men  who  know  something  of  the 
empire  and  take  a  serious  interest  in  its  fortunes 
should  be  summoned  to  share  in  its  counsels. 
Again,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  all  our 
younger  politicians  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
old  before  they  obtain  admittance  to  the  cabi- 
net." 

His  contributor  enters  more  into  detail. 
Among  the  cabinet  ministers  who  might  be  shed 
without  loss  he  mentions  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Akers- 
Douglas,    and  Mr.    Chaplin.     He   also  suggests 
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that  Lord  Lansdowne  should  be  replaced  by  Lord 
Wolseley  and  Mr.  Goschen  by  an  admiral : 

< » A  further  strengthening  of  the  ministry 
might  be  achieved  by  introducing  one  or  two 
men  like,  for  instance,  Sir  George  Goldie,  the 
founder  of  Nigeria,  or  Lord  Cromer,  if  he  cares 
to  quit  his  Egyptian  satrapy,  or  Sir  Colin  Scott- 
Moncrieff,  the  great  engineer  to  whom  Egypt 
owes  her  modern  system  of  irrigation." 

THE    CHIEF    **  JONAH." 

But  even  when  all  this  is  said  and  done  *'  Carl- 
tonensis"  is  not  content.  A  more  eminent  head 
must  fall,  and  that  head  is  no  other  than  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  He  points  out  that  whichever 
alternative  is  adopted  as  the  true  theory  of  the 
situation,  Mr.  Chamberlain  stands  condemned. 
The  first  view,  which  he  thinks  is  held  by  the 
majority,  especially  of  the  Conservatives,  is  that 
while  the  situation  in  the  Transvaal  called  for 
pressure,  it  did  not  call  for  war  ; 

**The  Kriiger  government  was  incompetent 
and  probably  corrupt,  and  the  Uitlandere  had 
good  ground  to  demand  an  improvement  in  their 
position.  But  though  they  were  entitled  to  sym- 
pathy and  to  all  the  moral  assistance  that  the 
imperial  government  could  give  them,  we  had  no 
right  to  compel  a  state  to  which  we  had  granted 
autonomy  to  alter  its  internal  constitution  to  suit 
our  own  idea  of  expediency  and  justice.  On 
this  construction  of  the  matter  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speeches  and  diplomatic  threats  were  unwarranta- 
ble provocations,  to  which,  unhappily,  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  responded  only  too  readily." 

THE    INEXORABLE    DILEMMA. 

On  this  theory  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  go, 
because  he  brought  about  the  war,  which  might 
have  been  avoided.  The  other  theory  is  that  the 
war  was  inevitable,  and  was  so  from  the  first, 
because  the  Boers  wished  for  it ;  but  as  **Carl- 
tonensis"  points  out,  on  this  hypothesis  Mr. 
Chamberlain  must  be  condemned  even  more 
severely  than  on  the  other  : 

*' According  to  this  view  war  was  inevitable 
from  the  first,  since  President  Kriiger  and  Presi- 
dent Steyn  and  many  of  the  Cape  Afrikanders 
had  entered  into  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  British  position  in  Africa  by  force  of 
arms.  So  far  from  fearing  hostilities,  Mr.  Krii- 
ger was  seeking  them.  He  and  his  people  were 
longing  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  English 
and  drive  them  into  the  sea,  and  only  awaiting  a 
decent  excuse  to  begin.  If  tliis  is  the  correct 
explanation,  how  fatal  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
his  supporters  !  What  ineptitude  could  be  worse 
than  that  of  providing  these  ambitious  republi- 
can plotters  with  the  very  occasion  they  sought  ? 


What  fatality  deeper  than  that  of  beginning  a 
wrangle  over  the  franchise  with  a  governmeat 
firmly  bent  on  precipitating  a  quarrel  as  soon  as 
it  suited  its  own  convenience  to  fire  a  shot?  We 
are  told  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  know  that  "^ 
this  was  the  Boer  temper  and  policy.  But — as- 
suming the  present  explanation  to  be  correct — 
he  ought  to  have  known.  It  was  his  particular 
business  to  know.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
which  he  is  there  to  know.  We  are  blaming  our 
generals  in  the  field  for  carelessness  in  reconnoi- 
tering  the  position  of  the  enemy  before  advancing 
to  attack.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's tactics  ?  It  is  a  colossal  example  of 
*  inefficient  scouting.* '' 

A  Formidable  Minority. 

Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  upon  the  state  of  public  ojijuion  in  rela- 
tion to  the  war,  says  : 

**  I  gather  that  everywhere,  alike  in  town  and 
in  country,  the  overwhelming  majority  stands  by 
the  executive  in  the  struggle  in  which  the  nation 
is  now  engaged.  But  there  is  still  a  minority, 
not  strong  in  numbers,  but  unquestionably  strong 
in  pertinacity  and  resolution,  that  looks  upon  the 
war  with  abhorrence,  and  that  maintains  just  as 
stoutly  as  Mr.  Bright  did  in  tlie  Crimean  days 
that  it  is  a  war  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
begun.  'While  all  but  a  handful  of  the  Conserv- 
ative party  and  a  large  majority  of  the  Liberals 
have  agreed  to  sink  controvei*sial  questions  while 
the  storm  of  battle  rages  in  South  Africa,  a  reso- 
lute minority,  composed  chiefly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, of  Liberals  and  Radicals,  maintains  its 
opposition  to  the  whole  policy  of  the  government 
with  a  tenacity  almost  as  remarkable  as  that 
which  our  soldiers  displayed  when  they  scaled 
the  heights  of  Dundee  or  refused  to  be  denied  in 
their  dash  upon  the  Boer  position  on  the  M od- 
der. For  the  present  this  minority  is  powerless. 
But  it  will  make  itself  heard  in  the. not  distant 
future,  and  the  fortunes  of  one  at  least  of  the 
great  political  parties  will  be  affected  by  the  ef- 
forts that  it  will  make." 

The  Three  Scapeffoats. 

The  Humanitarian  for  January  thus  sums  up 
the  situation  into  which  England  has  been  »*  mis- 
led by  guides  :  " 

•*The  present  hour,  when  the  nation  is  iu  the 
throes  of  a  life -and -death  struggle,  is  not  ,the 
time  to  do  or  say  anything  to  furtlier  embarrass 
the  government,  but  three  members  of  it  must  . 
be  held  directly  responsible  for  the  present  statc^  ^ 
of  affairs.  One  is  Mr.  Chamberlain,  wliose 
blundering  diplomacy  brought  on  the  war  when 
England  was  unprepared  to  meet  it ;  the  other 
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Lord  Lansdowne,  whose  incapable  management 
of  the  War  Office  recalls  the  worst  days  of  the 
Crimea;  the  third  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach, 
^  who  refused  in  the  beginning  to  grant  the  neces- 
sary supplies.  We  sincerely  trust  that  when  the 
day  of  reckoning  comes  these  three  men  will  be 
brought  strictly  to  account.  The  ambition  of 
one  and  the  ineptitude  of  the  other  and  the  par- 
simony of  the  third  are  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  hundreds  of  gallant  lives." 


ENGLAND  IN  EGYPT. 


(( 


ENGLAND'S  Free  Hand  on  the  Nile"  is 
the  subject  of  an  article  in  Frank  Leslie  s 
for  January  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  the  news- 
paper correspondent  and  author.  In  two  graphic 
paragraphs  Mr.  Steevens  compresses  the  whole 
history  of  Britain's  eighteen  years'  occupation  of 
Kgypt  •*.  . 

**  Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  streaks 
of  good  luck  and  of  bad.  For  several  years 
after  1882  England,  in  Egypt,  could  do  nothing 
light.  The  ambiguous  position  which  she  had 
taken  in  that  country,  leaving  it  neither  univer- 
sally dependent  nor  really  free,  hampered  her 
diplomacy  and  tarnished  her  good  faith.  It 
offered  a  perpetual  weak  point  of  which  her 
opponents  on  any  question  could  take  occasion  to 
(•mbarrass  her  ;  and  in  Egypt  itself  it  rendered 
ftiy  efforts  toward  reform  and  progress  at  the 
same  time  irritating  and  ineffective.  England 
refused  to  command  and  Egypt  refused  to  take 
advice.  The  country  was  bankrupt,  besides  was 
comatose.  Cholera  fell  upon  the  land  and  dem. 
onstrated  with  merciless  cogency  the  utter  in- 
capacity of  its  administration.  The  Mahdi  arose 
in  the  Soudan  and  demonstrated  as  mercilessly 
the  hopeless  disorganization  of  its  army.  British 
help  illuminated  the  gloom  with  a  few  flashes  of 
barren  gloiy,  until  the  lonely  death  of  Gordon 
left  it  covered  with  a  deeper  and  a  permanent 
pall  of  shame.  France  bullied  and  insulted  and 
England  sat  meek.  Her  interventions,  con- 
ceived in  the  honestest  intentions  toward  civili- 
zation and  Egypt  herself,  seemed  only  to  have 
complicated  bad  policy  by  bad  faith  and  multi- 
plied bad  luck  by  bad  judgment. 

*'0n  a  period  of  three  years  of  futility  and 
failure  followed  more  than  a  dozen  of  compar- 
ative obscurity.  Egypt  was  still  by  way  of  being 
a  weak  joint  in  England's  armor  with  a  live 
^  wound  beneath  it ;  but  during  this  period  the 
•^  C^  world  at  large  heard  little  of  the  Nile  Valley  and 
cared  less.  Then  suddenly,  at  the  end  of  1898, 
Egypt  pushed  in  the  world  again  and  everything 
va«  utterly  changed.  With  tiio  international 
stains  of  an   undischarged   bankrupt,  she   was 


found  to  be  almost  embarrassingly  solvent.  Her 
people  were  more  prosperous  than  they  had  been 
in  a  history  of  nine  thousand  years,  and  there 
was  a  continual  demand  for  capital  to  develop 
her  resources.  She  was  entering,  on  the  strength 
of  her  own  credit,  upon  a  project  to  tame  and 
regulate  the  Nile  that  would  have  stopped  the 
most  pyramidal  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  Soudan 
had  been  conquered  in  a  series  of  campaigns 
which  for  economy,  efficiency,  and  precision  have 
never  been  excelled  in  history.  And  France, 
the  unrelaxing  opponent  of  half  a  generation, 
had  withdrawn  from  the  best  position  the  long 
duel  had  ever  afforded  her,  and  had  signed  a 
convention  resigning  all  pretension  to  the  Nile 
Valley  forever.  As  England  could  do  nothing 
right  in  1883,  so  in  1898  she  could  do  nothing 
wrong.  The  game  was  played — she  had  won 
every  trick." 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SOUDAN. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Khalifa  was  destroyed 
as  a  serious  power  in  the  battle  of  Omdurman 
(at  the  time  when  Mr.  Steevens  was  writing  his 
death  had  not  been  reported),  it  still  remains  for 
the  British  to  establish  actual  dominion  over  an 
area  of  roadless  and  generally  waterless  country 
stretching  about  700  miles  from  east  to  west  and 
500  from  north  to  south. 

**0f  the  provinces  west  of  the  Nile,  no  sol- 
dier of  the  Egyptian  Government  has  reset  foot 
in  the  westernmost,  Dafur.  Kordofan,  between 
it  and  the  White  Nile,  still  harbors  the  Khalifa. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  push  into  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal  and  up  the  White  Nile  to  the  equato- 
rial lakes,  but  they  have  not  been  successful. 
The  sudil^  or  floating  vegetation,  has  effectually 
impeded  the  gunboats,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  as  the  river  falls.  A  down-river 
expedition  from  Uganda  has  so  far  been  baffled 
by  the  same  difficulty. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  country  east  of  the 
Nile  has  been  fairly  covered  up  to  the  frontier  of 
Abyssinia.  The  River  Sobat  and  its  tributaries 
have  been  explored  for  a  distance  of  nearly  300 
miles  and  a  fortified  port,  the  southernmost  in 
the  Soudan,  established  at  Nassar,  over  250  miles 
by  water  beyond  Fashoda.  The  Blue  Nile  and 
its  tributaries  are  commanded  to  the  head  of 
navigation.  The  'island,'  or  country  between 
the  White  and  Blue  Niles — the  best  cotton  land 
in  the  Soudan — is  pacified.  Gedarif  is  being  con- 
nected with  Kassala  and  the  Red  Sea  coast  by 
telegraph.  As  soon  as  possible  a  railroad  will 
probaby  be  constructed  from  Khartum,  along  the 
Blue  Nile,  by  Abu  Ilaraz,  Gedarif,  and  Kassala 
to  Suakim.  Gedarif  is  the  granary  of  the  Sou- 
dan ;  grain  there  can  be  bought  doubly  as  cheap 
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as  at  Kassala  and  eight  times  as  cheap  as  at  Om- 
durman.  Better  communication  between  the 
capital  and  its  bread  supply  is  the  first  necessity 
of  the  situation. 

*  *  The  remaining  section  of  the  Soudan — the 
Nile  banks  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Khartum — is  the 
one  where  most  progress  can  naturally  be  looked 
for.  It  is  the  longest  conquered  and  the  easiest 
to  communicate  with.  But  what  a  country ! 
South  of  Khartum  rain  falls  freely  in  summer — 
here  hardly  ever.  Red-hot  rocks  and  white-hot 
sand,  eye-searing  glare,  coarse,  sapless  grass, 
mimosa  thorn,  wooden  fruited  dom palms,  empty 
bladders  of  Dead  Sea  fruit,  white  ants  and  scor- 
pions, tangle -haired,  herring-gutted,  half -human 
men.  Yet  everywhere  there  is  a  bad  and  a  not 
quite  so  bad.  There  is  nearly  always  a  lip  of 
soil  along  the  river  bank,  and  that  soil,  irrigated 
bj  water-wheels,  will  support  men.  The  water- 
wheels  have  been  broken  and  burned,  it  is  true. 
The  men  have  been  speared,  the  women  taken 
for  concubines,  and  the  babies  flung  into  the 
river.  But  the  experience  at  Dongola,  now  re- 
stored to  Egypt  for  three  years,  encourages  the 
hope  that  the  country  will  fill  up  sooner  than  you 
would  think.  Fugitives  sprang  up  from  every- 
where to  claim  their  derelict  lands  in  Dongola 
province  ;  soon  water-wheels  creaked  again  and 
the  green  corn  embroidered  the  river.  Dongola 
went  far  to  supply  the  Khartum  army  with  grain. 
But  even  if  the  country  fills  up  more  quickly 
than  there  is  any  right  to  expect,  it  must  still  re- 
main for  years  half  peopled,  half  desert. 

* '  Within  a  matter  of  weeks  after  these  lines 
are  read  the  railroad  should  have  reached  Khar- 
tum and  the  Soudan  should  be  open  to  trade. 
But  where  there  is  little  to  bring  out  of  a  coun- 
try there  will  be  little  to  be  taken  in.  There  is 
ebony  and  other  good  timber  on  the  Blue  Nile  ; 
there  are  also  gum,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers  to 
be  had,  but  not  in  any  great  quantity.  The  chief 
impediment  to  trade  will  probably  be  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  up  bulky  goods  like  fabrics,  for  the 
railroad  is  blocked  with  stores  and  materials  for 
the  dam  at  Assuan  and  the  rebuilding  of  Khar- 
tum. 

<*  Briefly,  there  is  no  place  for  heroics  about 
the  reopened  Soudan.  Khartum  is  being  slowly 
transformed  from  a  collection  of  old  ruined  mud 
huts  to  a  collection  of  new,  stable  ones.  The 
governor's  palace  will  be  as  palatial  as  an  Italian 
rural  hotel.  The  Gordon  College  will  be  an  el- 
ementary school  for  little  boys  between  seven 
and  fourteen.  The  provincial  governments  are 
soldiers  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  the  law  courts  the 
same  as  the  provincial  governments.  It  all  has 
to  be  made  out  of  nothing.  The  Soudan  has  no 
element  of  a  country — not  even  population.      It 


From  Frank  Lesiit's  Popuiar  Monthly. 

THE  KHALIFA. 

(Killed  in  battle  with  the  Anglo-Egyptian  troops  under 
Colonel  Wingate,  November  24,  1899,  170  miles  south  of 
Omdarman.) 

is  a  scraped  tablet ;  and  only  the  broadest  and 
plainest  lines  of  social  life  can  as  yet  be  draww 
upon  it.  But  those  will  be  drawn  with  a  firm 
touch.  Security  is  the  first  requisite.  As  the 
new  generation  grows  it  will  find  the  paths  already 
marked  out  for  it." 

The  Death  of  the  Khalifa. 

In  an  article  entitled  *  *  The  Last  of  tlie  Der- 
vishes," in  the  National  Review  for  January, 
Maj.  F.  I.  Maxse,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  de- 
scribes the  fall  of  the  Khalifa,  in  November  last. 
His  account  of  the  charge  of  the  Dervishes,  led 
by  the  Khalifa  and  his  Emirs,  follows  : 

**  Our  infantry  fixed  bayonets  and  opened  with 
volleys  at  400  yards.  The  twelve- pounders  and 
Maxims  were  hard  at  it ;  but  in  spite  of  this  con- 
tinuous fire,  on  came  the  Khalifa  at  the  head  of 
his  men.  Though  firing  incessantly,  their  aira 
was  fortunately  high,  and  the  bullets  whistled  for 
the  most  part  harmlessly  over  our  heads.  Noth- 
ing could  live  within  the  zone  of  our  concen- 
trated fire,  yet  some  among  them  actually  charged 
to  within  250  yards  of  us,  and  died  facing  their 
enemy. 

' '  In  this  charge  the  Khalifa  and  most  of  the 
Emirs  met  their  death,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Ninth  Soudanese,  together  with  two  Maxims 
and  a  dismounted  party  of  the  camel  corps,  were 
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repelling  an  attack  on  our  left  flank,  which  had 
developed  some  strength.  Discipline  and  steady 
volleys  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  fight- 
4  ing  came  to  an  end  at  6  a.  m.  It  had  been  hot 
while  it  lasted,  but  our  casualty  list  was  a  trifling 
one,  owing  cliiefly  to  our  good  position  well  in 
rear  of  the  crest  of  open  rising  ground. 

•  *  About  a  couple  of  hundred  Dervishes  lay 
dead  around  us,  and  their  wounded  must  have 
numbered  over  500.  Meanwhile  the  remainder, 
having  heard  of  the  Khalifa's  death,  gave  up  the 
fight  and  retired  to  their  women  in  the  camp. 

<  *  Seeing  that  no  further  resistance  was  being 
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From  the  lUustrattd  LondoH  News. 

THE  KHALIFATS  LAST  STAND. 

offered,  but   not   yet   aware   of  the  fall  of  the 
Khalifa,    we    advanced    with   every   precaution 
toward    the   dem.     We  were  met  by  a  deputa- 
tion of    the  enemy,  who,  throwing  down  their 
rifles,  asked  for  quarter  for  the  whole  force,  and 
this  was,  of  course,  readily  granted.      From  them 
we  heard  of  the  Khalifa's  death,  and  his  body  was 
soon  identified  and  placed  under  a  guard.     One 
of  the  wounded  Emirs  lying  by  his  side  told  me 
that  early  in  the  engagement   the   Khalifa   was 
grazed  by  a  bullet  in  the  hand,  but  so  determined 
was  he  to  carry  out  the  attack  that  he  concealed 
the  wound   by  drawing  his  sleeve  over  it  to  pre- 
vent his  followers  being  discouraged.     He  went 
forward  into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  where  he  fell, 
struck  by  the  splinter  of  a  shrapnel  in  the  mouth 
and  by  a  rifle  bullet  in  the  chest.     The  body  lay 
330  yards  from  our  firing  line.     By  his  side  the 
chief  Emirs,    including  Ahmed   Fedil,  lay  dead 
or  wounded.      His  son.  Osman  Sheik  el  Din,  had 
been  wounded  in  the  arm  early  in  the  day,  and 
we  found  him  on  a  bed  among  his  harem  in  the 
camp,  whither  he  had  been  brought  by  his  person- 
al followers,  who  were  evidently  devoted  to  him. " 
Colonel  Wingate  took  as  prisoners  3,000  fight- 
ing men,  5,000  women,  and  1,000  children,  and 
seized   1,100  head   of   cattle,    donkeys,    sheep, 
goats,  and  camels,  together  with  a  quantity  of 
riflee  and  ammunition. 


GENERAL  WOOD  IN  CUBA. 

IN  the  February  McClure's  Mr.  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  in  his  character  sketch  of  General 
Wood,  gives  the  best  account  of  that  fine  oflBcer 
and  his  work  that  we  have  yet  seen.  General 
Wood  came  from  southeastern  Massachusetts  and 
had  for  his  first  ambition  a  longing  to  be  a  sailor, 
which  drove  him  into  recklessly  venturesome 
voyages  down  the  coast.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  August,  1880,  Leonard  Wood  entered 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  tutored  his  way 
through  with  the  aid  of  a  scholarship,  and  began 
to  practice  medicine  in  Boston  under  anything 
but  brilliant  auspices  at  the  age  of  twenty- four. 
In  1885  his  adventurous  spirit  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  he  suddenly  packed  his  satchel  and, 
without  telling  any  of  his  friends,  went  to  New 
York  and  took  the  examination  for  admission  as 
a  surgeon  in  the  army.  He  was  passed  second 
in  a  class  of  59,  and  held  a  contract  position  un- 
til he  was  commissioned,  on  January  5,  1886. 

General  Wood's  campaign  against Geronimo  and 
the  Apaches  have  been  fully  given  to  the  public 
since  he  became  known  to  all  Americans  as  the 
colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders  in  the  summer  of 
1898.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  on  July  8,  1898,  and  eleven  days 
later  became  governor  of  the  city  of  Santiago. 
Mr.  Baker  says  that  General  Wood  was  one  of 
the  few  men  who  were  as  vigorous  physically  at 
the  end  of  that  terrible  tropical  campaign  as  at  the 
beginning.  How  successful  the  former  army 
surgeon*8  government  of  Santiago  has  been  every 
one  knows.  Mr.  Baker  says  his  administration 
was  a  curious  admixture  of  old  town -meeting  re- 
publicanism with  absolute  autocracy.  He  never 
used  his  authority  for  the  sake  of  using  it,  but 
when  the  time  came  when  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary there  was  no  mistaking  the  propriety  of 
obedience.  Mr.  Baker  gives  some  testimony  as 
to  what  the  people  of  Santiago  themselves 
thought  of  General  Wood  as  a  governor.  When 
he  left  for  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States  last 
spring,  **  all  Santiago  came  down  to  see  him  off 
and  cheered  him  lustily.  They  presented  him 
with  a  diploma  of  regard,  a  beautiful  handwork 
scroll  written  in  Spanish — *The  people  of  the 
city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  Gen.  Leonard  Wood. 
The  greatest  of  your  successes  is  to  have  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  a  people  in  trouble.'  " 

HOW    GENERAL    WOOD    LIVED    AT   SANTIAGO. 

Mr.  Baker  gives  the  following  account  of  Gen- 
eral Wood's  home  in  Santiago  and  of  General 
Wood  himself  : 

"  General  Wood's  home  is  at  The  Guao,  the 
country  seat  formerly  occupied  by  the  British 
consul,  I{amsden.     It  is  a  large  and  airy,  though 
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unpretentious,  building  with  a  tall  thatched  roof. 
The  view  from  amid  the  tropical  verdure  of  the 
grounds  in  front  across  the  bay  of  Santiago  and 
to  the  magnificent  blue  mountains  beyond  is  one 
to  be  long  remembered.  It  was  here  that  Mrs. 
Wood  and  her  two  boys,  one  seven  and  one  a 
baby  two  years  of  age,  spent  last  winter.  Since 
then  General  Wood  has  had  with  him  Maj.  J.  E. 
Runcie,  his  legal  adviser  and  friend,  and  part  of 
the  time  Lieutenant  Hanna,  of  his  personal  staff. 
He  lives  very  simply,  usually  riding  into  town,  a 
distance  of  a  mile,  with  a  single  orderly.  He  is 
out  early  in  the  morning,  and  often  reaches  the 
palace  at  8  o'clock,  and  that  after  having  visited 
the  jail  or  the  market  or  some  one  of  half  a  dozen 
hospitals  and  homes  in  which  he  takes  especial 
interest.  His  oflfice  is  in  a  little  bare  room  at  the 
back  of  the  palace,  facing  San  Tomas  Street. 
Over  him  two  American  flags  are  draped.  Two 
huge  paintings  of  Spanish  subjects  linger  to  repre- 
sent a  rigime  that  is  past,  and  a  portrait  of  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  represents  the  new.  It  is  typical 
of  the  rule  of  the  Spaniards  that  these  old  paint- 
ings, together  with  all  the  others  in  the  palace, 
were  once  beautifully  framed  in  gilt  and  gold  ;  but 
some  covetous  oflBcial, needing  the  money,  disposed 
of  the  frames  and  left  the  bare  canvases  to  orna- 
ment the  walls.  Swinging  shutters  lead  into 
General  Wood's  office,  and  more  than  once  I  saw 
wan -looking  Cuban  women  pushing  through 
them  with  their  children.  Wood  surrounds 
himself  with  Cubans  and  trusts  them  absolutely — 
perhaps  that  is  why  they  all  trust  him.  His 
private  secretary,  through  whom  go  all  his  official 
dispatches  and  reports,  is  a  Cuban  who  was  once 
secretary  to  General  Gomez,  and  many  of  the 
clerks  in  the  palace  are  Cubans.  He  gives,  also, 
great  credit  for  his  successes  to  his  staff,  and  espe- 
cially to  Lieut.  E.  C.  Brooks  and  Lieut.  M.  E. 
Hanna,  who  have  been  with  him  from  the  first. 

•*  Personally  General  Wood  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being  a  large  man,  although  he  lacks  at 
least  an  inch  of  being  six  feet  tall.  He  is  what 
an-  athlete  would  call  <  well  put  up  * — powerful  of 
shoulders  and  arms,  with  a  large  head  and  short 
neck.  He  stoops  slightly  and  steps  with  a  long, 
swift  stride,  rolling  somewhat,  searaanlike,  in 
his  walk.  His  face  is  one  of  great  strength — 
large -featured,  calm,  studious,  and  now  lean 
and  bronzed  from  serving  in  the  tropics.  He 
rarely  smiles,  and  ordinarily  has  very  little  to 
say,  and  that  in  a  low,  even  voice ;  and  yet, 
when  in  the  mood,  he  tells  a  story  with  great 
spirit  and  with  a  certain  fine  directness.  He  en- 
joys keenly  a  quiet  social  gathering,  but  a  func- 
tion in  which  he  must  appear  as  the  guest  of 
honor  is  an  undisguised  terror  to  him.  He  dresses 
always,  whether  in  khaki  or  in  army  blue,  with 


trim  neatness,  and  he  makes  a  strikingly  power- 
ful figure  in  the  saddle. 

**  At  thirty-nine  General  Wood  is  in  the 
prime  of  a  vigorous  manhood  and  at  the  be-  ^ 
ginning  of  a  notable  career.  If  he  remains  m 
the  army — and  his  ambitions  are  all  military — he 
has  twenty- five  years  of  active  service  still  be- 
fore him.  His  countrymen  may  rest  assured 
that  whatever  may  be  the  task  to  which  he  is  as- 
signed, whether  the  governorship  of  a  foreign 
people  or  the  command  of  a  great  army,  that 
task  will  be  performed  with  the  fidelity  and  dis- 
tinction becoming  a  tried  American  soldier.'* 

As  has  been  told  in  the  Review  of  Reviews 
and  elsewhere,  General  Wood  is  now  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  entire  island. 


THE  RAILROAD  AS  AN  EDUCATOR  OF  THE 
PEOPLE. 

IN  the  February  Harper's  Mr.  Theodore  Dreiser 
has  a  very  well -put  and  discerning  account 
of  what  the  railroads  in  the  West  are  doing  in 
the  way  of  educating  the  people  along  the  lines 
of  their  systems.  Mr.  Dreiser  tells  us  that  in 
the  West,  where  the  idea  originated,  the  general 
freight  agent  of  the  road  is  an  official  of  educa- 
tional importance.  He  and  his  hundred  assist- 
ants are  constantly  instructing  and  educating  the 
people  in  the  knowledge  that  makes  for  pros- 
perity. He  has  under  him  an  agricultural  agent, 
with  assistants,  a  poultry  agent,  a  superintendent 
of  dairies,  a  land  inspector,  a  traveling  com- 
mercial agent,  buyers,  salesmen,  etc. 

EDUCATING  THE  FARMERS  AND  MERCHANTS. 

*<  Through  this  department  the  railroads  are 
doing  a  remarkably  broad  educational  work — 
not  only  of  inspecting  the  land,  but  of  educating 
the  farmers  and  merchants  and  helping  them  to 
become  wiser  and  more  successful.  They  give 
lectures  on  soil  nutrition  and  vegetable-growing, 
explain  conditions  and  trade  shipments,  teach 
poultry -raising  and  cattle-feeding,  organize  cream- 
eries for  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter,  and 
explain  new  business  methods  to  merchants  who 
are  slow  and  ignorant  in  the  matter  of  conduct- 
ing their  affairs.  On  two  roads  there  is  a  poul- 
try department,  which  buys  for  cash  of  all  farm- 
ers along  the  route,  running  poultry  cars,  which 
are  scheduled  for  certain  stations  on  certain  days, 
with  cash  buyers  in  charge.  On  three  other 
roads  there  are  traveling  agents  who  go  over  the 
line  three  times  a  year,  stop  at  every  station,  and 
visit  every  merchant  in  the  town  and  every  fanner 
of  merchant  proclivities  in  the  country.  These 
men  make  plain  the  attitude  of  the  raib^oad 
toward  the  citizen,  inquire  after  the  state  of  hifl 
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business,  ask  him  what  his  difficulties  are,  and 
what,  if  anything,  can  be  done  to  stregthen  and 
improve  his  situation.  Litetly,  there  is  a  depart- 
^ment  of  sales  agents  under  the  general  freight 
agent,  which,  by  individuals,  represents  the  road 
in  the  great  cities.  These  latter  study  the  mar- 
kets, look  after  incoming  shipments,  and  work  for 
the  interests  of  the  merchants  and  farmers  along 
the  hne  of  the  road  by  finding  a  market  for  their 
product.  The  reward  for  the  road  for  all  this 
is  nothing  more  than  an  increased  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  which  flows  from  and  to  a  suc- 
cessful community. 

THE   SPREAD   OP   THE    IDEA. 

*•  It  has  been  seven  years  since  the  first  of  the 
roads  to  adopt  the  new  policy  began  to  reach  out 
and  study  the  social  condition  of  i*is  public,  but 
since  then  the  idea  has  spread  rapidly,  until  to- 
day there  is  scarcely  a  road  west  of  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  that  is  not  doing  more  or  less  educa- 
tional work  among  its  public.  The  original 
movement  was  dictated  by  the  fact  that  along 
great  stretches  of  the  hne  of  one  road  were  va- 
cant tracts  of  land  which  were  excellent  for 
farming  purposes,  but  which  were  somehow  gen- 
erally ignor^.  The  road  decided  to  make  this 
region  profitable  to  itself  by  calling  attention  to 
ite  merits  and  inducing  farmers  and  merchants 
to  settle  there.  The  aid  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  called  in.  The 
ground  was  tested  and  its  specific  qualities  ad- 
vertised. After  that  educational  pamphlets  were 
prepared  and  agents  of  the  road  sent  into  vari- 
ous populous  sections  of  the  country  to  induce 
individuals  to  come  and  take  up  residence  there. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be 
of  httle  use  to  induce  settlement  and  then  leave 
the  settlers  to  get  along  as  best  they  could,  so  a 
policy  of  instruction  and  assistance  was  inaugu- 
rated. The  road  undertook  to  organize  enter- 
prises which  should  utilize  the  natural  resources 
and  production  of  the  country  and  put  ready 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  As  a  re- 
sult, it  found  that  it  would  need  to  discover 
markets  for  the  goods  manufactured,  or  it  would 
lose  much  of  the  advantage  of  its  labor,  and 
thus  came  about  the  present  policy,  which  is 
nothing  if  not  broad.  Its  success  has  stimulated 
imitation  to  such  an  extent  that  nearly  all  roads 
liave  some  one  of  the  many  features  of  the 
first  road  in  operation,  and  several  have  all  of 
them." 


-« 


Mr.  Dreiser  explains  how  this  educational  work 
P>e8  on  and  gives  some  remarkable  figures  as  a 
result  of  it.  For  instance,  the  general  freight 
^«nl  will  have  an  opinion  that  the  land  al)out 
^^^tuson,  Texas,  is  good  for  tomato -raising  and 


that  there  is  a  good  market  for  tomatoes.  He 
calls  his  horticultural  agent  and  discusses  with 
him  how  they  can  induce  the  farmers  down  there 
to  go  into  the  tomato  business,  and  teach  them 
how  to  profitably  produce  that  vegetable. 

**  The  horticultural  agent  immediately  takes  the 
reports  concerning  the  land  about  Denison  and 
sends  an  agent  into  the  country.  Meetings  of  the 
farmers  are  called  and  the  nature  of  the  land 
and  the  profit  of  tomato -growing  explained. 

*»*Now,'  says  the  horticultural  agent,  *  you 
gentlemen  are  raising  wheat  on  your  land  and 
getting,  say,  60  cents  a  bushel  if  the  market  is 
fair.  If  not  you  get  less  or  hold  your  wheat  and 
wait  for  your  money.  Now,  this  land  about  here 
has  been  tested,  not  only  by  the  State,  but  by 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Department,  and 
it  is  found  that  it  is  much  better  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  tomatoes.  It  will  do  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter planted  in  tomatoes  than  it  will  in  wheat. 
Besides,  our  agents  in  other  places  inform  us  that 
tomatoes,  such  as  you  can  raise  here  early  in  whe 
season,  will  command  |1  a  crate.  Allowing  for 
the  freightage  and  the  cost  of  the  packing-cases, 
which  we  will  secure  for  you  at  the  lowest  possi 
ble  rates,  you  still  have  40  cents  on  the  crate. 
An  acre  of  this  ground  will  yield,  say,  120  crates 
at  40  cents.  Figure  for  yourselves,  gentlemen. 
Only  remember  the  railroald  guarantees  you  your 
market.  You  are  not,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
competing  with  a  million  other  growers  in  your 
own  country.  You  have  something  out  of  which 
you  should  make  15  per  cent,  more  on  the  acre 
easily.  * 

<  *  The  result  of  such  lectures  and  conferences 
is  that  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  agent  the 
whole  region  is  turned  to  tomato-growing.  The 
general  freight  department  keeps  track  of  the 
progress  of  the  crop.  Through  its  representa- 
tives in  the  large  and  medium -sized  .cities  it  finds 
out  where  a  number  of  car-loads  of  tomatoes  will 
command  a  high  market  rate.  The  local  agent 
confers  with  the  wholesale  produce  merchants 
and  contracts  with  them  to  deliver  so  many 
crates  at  a  given  time.  The  result  is  that  the 
crop  of  the  section  is  readily  marketed  and  the 
region  about  Denison  improved.  The  farmers, 
having  slightly  more  ready  money,  indulge  in 
farm  or  personal  improvements,  with  the  result 
that  the  whole  district  about  Denison  is  enlivened 
and  trade  increased.  The  railroad  profits  in 
every  way,  not  only  by  the  new  supplies  that  are 
shipped  in  to  meet  an  aroused  demand,  but  by 
the  travel  of  the  man  who  has  a  few  cents  more 
to  expend  on  car- fare  in  looking  after  his  inter- 
ests or  visiting  his  friends. 

*  *  The  above  is  no  hypothetical  case,  but  an 
actual  recorded  occurrence.     The  region  affected 
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was  that  which  lies  sixty  miles  east  and  west  of 
Trinity,  Texas.*' 

Mr.  Dreiser  also  explains  the  methods  by 
which  the  railroads  help  through  their  local 
agents  to  find  a  market  for  the  farmer's  goods 
and  the  best  market,  making  in  fact  for  him, 
through  their  telephone  communications,  direct 
bargains  for  specific  goods. 


THE  NEW  TRADE  ALLIANCE  IN  ENGLAND. 

IN  the  January  Forum  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  the 
founder  of  the  new  alliance  between  working- 
men  and  employers  which  is  attracting  so  much 
attention  in  England,  outlines  the  principles  of 
that  movement. 

Speaking  of  his  own  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence Mr.  Smith  says  : 

*<  I  have  been  an  apprentice,  a  journeyman 
mechanic,  a  foreman,  traveler,  manager,  em- 
ployer, and  a  director  of  companies.  Unless  my 
experience  has  been  entirely  wasted,  I  have 
looked  at  the  question  from  all  points  of  view. 
The  scheme  was  introduced  by  myself  in  my  own 
trade.  As  a  manufacturer  I  wished  to  make 
money,  but  could  not  under  the  circumstances 
then  existing.  As  an  employer  of  labor,  having 
been  a  laborer  myself,  I  wished  to  benefit  all 
connected  with  my  work." 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  manufacturer  of  metallic  bed- 
steads. Keen  competition  had  killed  profits  in 
this  trade.  The  workmen  had  a  union  which 
was  far  more  eflBcient  than  their  employers'  asso- 
ciation. As  a  representative  employer  Mr.  Smith 
undertook  to  devise  a  scheme  which  should 
guarantee  reasonable  profits.  Tne  result  was  the 
organization  of  the  trade  alliance,  which  aims  to 
secure  fair  profits,  to  pay  fair  wages,  and  to  give 
to  buyers  all  they  can  justly  claim.  Its  two 
cardinal  prinpiples  are  (1)  selling  from  the  well- 
ascertained  cost  of  production  and  (2)  cooperating 
with  the  work  people  in  securing  a  fair  profit. 

MUTUAL   CONFIDENCE. 

The  premises  of  Mr.  Smith's  argument  would 
be  regarded  by  many  as  socialism.  He  declares 
that  the  manufacturers  have  no  more  right  to 
determine  the  wages  of  their  work  people  than 
the  work  people  have  to  determine  their  employ- 
ers' profits.  He  contends  for  the  right  of  each 
side  to  conclude  for  itself  so  long  as  no  mutual 
confidence  exists.     But  he  says  : 

*  *  The  system  I  plead  for  establishes  this  mutual 
confidence.  It  does  not  bring  about  a  uniform 
wage,  for  this  is  a  curse  to  workmen.  In  fact, 
my  system  does  not  interfere  with  wages,  except 
in  cases  where  personal  consultation  has  failed, 
and  by  such  adjustments  as  may   come  from 


friendly  interchange  of  opinions  on  the  wages 
and  conciliation  board.  It  does  not  aim  at  the 
destruction  of  trades  unions.  It  simply  uses 
their  power  for  proper  purposes.  It  not  only  ad-^ 
mits  the  right  of  workmen  to  combine  ;  it  sanc- 
tions the  principle  by  imitation.  It  carries 
trades  unionism  into  the  ranks  of  employers; 
then  it  unites  the  two  unions  for  the  good  of 
each.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  each  side 
in  the  past  has  done  the  best  for  itself,  it  takes 
wages  as  they  are  and  profits,  or  the  want  of 
them,  just  as  they  are  found.  It  then  fixes  the 
profits  at  a  fair  level  and  adds  to  wages,  as  a 
separate  item,  a  bonus  or  bonuses  upon  wages; 
each  bonus  being  a  percentage  of  such  additional 
profit  on  a  scale  which  in  England  is  accepted 
as  a  fair  proportion.  An  alliance  is  formed  be- 
tween the  two  unions  or  associations,  and  the  two 
interests  are  made  so  far  identical  that  each  must 
be  affected  by  the  other.  A  wages  and  concili- 
ation board  is  formed  of  an  equal  number  on 
each  side.  Its  decisions,  or  the  decisions  of  its 
arbitrator,  must  be  accepted  loyally,  or  the  alli- 
ance, with  all  that  belongs  to  it,  is  at  an  end. 

**  No  board  has  yet  been  broken  up,  and  no 
alliance  has  been  dissolved  in  any  case  where  it 
has  been  properly  formed  and  has  represented 
fairly  both  employers  and  employed.  No  arbi- 
trator has  yet  been  called  in  ;  and  every  settle- 
ment— there  have  been  hundreds — has  been  ac- 
cepted amicably  by  all  concerned.  Two  trades 
have  been  compelled  to  lay  the  alliance  aside  for 
the  present,  because  they  were  too  eager  and  had 
not  completed  the  alliance  with  their  work  people. 
An  alliance  can  be  formed  at  any  time  ;  but  no 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  it  until  it  has  done  its 
work  by  bringing  the  large  majority  of  employers 
and  work  people  into  the  compact." 

CONDITIONS    OF    THE   ALLIANCE. 

The  terms  of  this  alliance  are  that,  in  return 
for  the  advantages  given,  neither  side  will  coun- 
tenance any  maker  or  workman  who  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  agreement. 

*  *  No  workman  will  assist  a  manufacturer  to 
sell  below  the  regulation  prices,  and  no  manu- 
facturer will  employ  a  workman  who  is  not  a 
member  of  his  union  and  loyal  to  the  terms  of 
alliance.  It  is  not  at  first  considered  necessary 
that  each  manufacturer  shall  become  a  member 
of  his  association.  Time  is  often  given  for 
thought  and  observation  ;  but  he  must  at  least 
enter  into  an  agreement  as  to  his  selling  prices, 
and  when  charged  with  underselling  he  must^* 
consent  to  be  investigated.  This  generally  ends 
in  his  becoming  a  full  member  of  the  association. 

*  *  There  are  several  conditions  attaching  to  the 
alliance  which  must  be  mentioned : 
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**  I.   The  work  people  have  a  guarantee  tliat 
existing  wages  shall  never  be  reduced  so  long 
as  the  alliance  lasts. 
*♦  **2.   Wages  for  new  articles  introduced  after 

its  formation  may  be  settled  on  each  works,  but 
either  side  can  call  upon  the  board  to  fix  them. 

**  3.  The  first  bonus  is  also  a  fixture,  as  sell- 
ing prices  will  not  be  reduced  below  the  first 
level. 

**4.  Any  further  bonus  can  only  be  paid  on 
any  increased  actual  profit.  Any  change  in  sell- 
ing prices  caused  by  advance  in  the  prices  of 
material,  and  not  carried  beyond,  is  exempt  from 
further  bonus. 

**  5.  All  bonuses  after  the  first  are  subject  to 
a  sliding  scale  whenever  real  profits  are  increased 
or  decreased. 

**  6.  No  strike  or  lockout  is  permitted  unless 
in  defense  of  the  alliance.  Then  it  is  supported 
by  both  sides  and  the  expenses  are  divided. 

**  7.  In  the  event  of  any  dispute  to  be  referred 
to  the  board,  workmen  must  accept  employers' 
conditions  and  prices  under  protest.  They  can- 
not leave  their  employment  or  be  discharged  on 
account  of  the  dispute,  but  the  settlement  must 
be  retroactive,  so  that  no  injustice  may  be  done. 

**  8.  Each  employer  retains  full  control  over 
his  own  works  upon  all  matters  but  those  per- 
taining to  wages  and  bonus  and  conditions  of 
labor.  Workmen  can  be  discharged  for  any 
other  reason,  and  are  themselves  free  to  change 
their  employment  whenever  they  wish  to  do  so. 

♦*  9.  The  workmen's  union  must  supply  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  good  work  people,  and  the 
board  decides  as  to  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of 
bringing  new  men  into  the  trade. 

**  10.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  any  one 
wishing  to  come  into  the  trade  so  long  as  he 
agrees  to  sell  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  asso- 
ciation and  to  comply  with  the  rules  that  govern 
competitors." 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Smith's  account  that  the 
alliance  movement  has  been  on  the  whole  suc- 
cessful. At  present  it  controls  about  $250,000- 
000  of  capital  and  numbers  among  its  adherents 
500  employers  and  30,000  work  people,  chiefly 
in  the  furniture  trades. 

HOW    THE    CONSUMER    IS    BENEFITED. 

• 

Mr.  Smith  puts  the  advantages  to  the  consumer 
from  the  alliance  as  follows  : 

*♦  I.  The  consumer  has  never  yet  had  the  pro- 
^^^  tection  of  a  selling  price  based  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ascertained  by  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  a  whole  trade.  Under  this  system  he  is  sure 
to  get  it. 

* '  2.  Under  a  trust  or  monopoly  of  any  kind 
capital  alone  decides  what  he  shall  pay.     Under 


this  system  the  poorest  class  of  consumer,  the 
workman,  has  a  voice  in  determining  the  price 
at  which  articles  shall  be  sold  to  himself — and 
others.  • 

**3.  Should  unjust  selling  prices  drive  away 
trade,  the  bonus  on  wages  paid  to  work  people 
will  not  compensate  them  for  loss  of  time  caused 
by  slackness  of  trade.  They  will  therefore  not 
consent  to  unjust  selling  prices,  although  these 
may  bring  them  larger  bonuses.  Their  consent 
is  necessary  under  the  terms  of  alliance. 

**  4.  Under  this  system  no  restriction  is  placed 
upon  any  one  wishing  to  enter  a  trade,  excepting 
that  of  not  selling  goods  without  the  right  pro- 
portion of  profit  on  the  cost  of  production.  The 
result  is  that  the  consumer  has  no  impediment  in 
the  way  of  making  the  goods  for  himself  should 
he  care  to  do  so." 


THE  '* DARKEST  ENGLAND*'  SCHEME. 

IN  the  Sunday  Strand  General  Booth  writes  a 
very  copiously  illustrated  article  under  the 
title,  '*  What  Has  Come  of  the  Darkest  England 
Scheme  ?  "  The  general  is  on  the  whole  fairly 
well  satisfied  with  the  result.  .  The  public  has 
subscribed  altogether  for  his  scheme  about 
$1,300,000. 

He  insists  very  strongly  upon  the  fact  that  he 
has  used  this  money  not  in  charitable  relief,  but 
as  a  means  of  securing  a  return  of  labor  or  of 
proportional  payment  from  the  people  benefited. 
He  has  by  this  means  been  able  to  do  as  much 
with  £260,000  as  he  could  have  done  with 
£2,000,000  if  there  had  been  no  return  de-  ' 
manded.  Money  expended  upon  charitable  ob- 
jects ought  in  the  main  to  tend  to  reproductive 
effort.  And  yet  one  of  the  difficulties  in  raising 
funds  has  arisen  through  that  very  ability  of  ob- 
taining self-support.  Not  merely  is  he  pleased 
with  the  actual  results  which  he  has  accom- 
plished, but  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  in- 
direct results  are  even  greater  : 

**  It  is  a  debated  point  with  the  intelligent 
admirers  of  the  scheme  and  the  careful  observers 
of  its  progress  whether  the  benefits  bestowed  on 
the  wretched  classes  for  whom  it  was  originated 
have  been  greater  within  than  without  our 
borders.  The  copyists  of  our  plan  have  been 
legion,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  church  and 
state.  The  representatives  of  the  different 
governments  specially  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  outcast  classes  have  been  gradu- 
ally coming  to  appreciate  the  principles  and 
methods  involved  in  the  scheme,  and  to  show 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  giving  it  a  chance. 
They  have  done  this  in  two  ways  :  (1)  In  at- 
tempting similar  tasks  themselves ;  (2)  in  using 
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and  subsidizing  the  army  for  doing  the  work  for 
them.  Many  governments  make  grants  to  our 
various  institutions  in  varying  amounts  toward 
the  c6st  of  dealing  with  different  classes  of  the 
submerged." 

AGENCIES    AT    WORK. 

A  good  deal  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  specific  cases  of  individuals  who  have 
been  rescued  and  given  a  fresh  start  in  life  by 
the  operation  of  the  ** social  scheme,"  Tlie 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  agencies  which 
have  been  set  a-going  by  the  general : 

**  "We  have  now  158  shelters  and  food  depots 
for  homeless  men  and  women,  121  slum  posts, 
each  with  its  own  slum  sisters,  37  labor  bureaus, 
60  labor  factories  for  the  unemployed,  11  land 
colonies,  91  rescue  homes  for  women,  11  labor 
homes  for  ex -criminals,  several  nursing  institu- 
tions, 2  maternity  hospitals  for  deserted  women, 
an  institution  with  branches  in  forty-five  coun- 
tries and  colonies  for  finding  lost  and  missing 
persons,  together  with  a  host  of  allied  and  mi- 
nor agencies  which  I  am  not  able  here  to  enu- 
merate. 

**The  total  number  of  institutions  named 
above  is  now  545,  under  the  care  of  more  than 
2,000  trained  officers  and  others  wholly  em- 
ployed, all  working  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  laid  down  for  helping  the  poorest 
and  most  unfortunate  of  their  fellows,  and  all 
more  or  less  experts  at  their  work. 

**  Nearly  20,000  destitute  men  and  women  are 
in  some  way  or  other  touched  by  the  operations 
of  the  scheme  every  day. 

**  No  less  than  15,000  wretched  and  otherwise 
homeless   people   are    housed   under   our    roofs 
every  night,  having  their  needs  met,  at  least  in 
part,  with  sympathy  and  prayer  and  the  oppor 
tunlty  for  friendly  counsel. 

*<More  than  300  ex-criminals  are  to-day  in 
our  houses  of  reformation,  having  before  them  an- 
other chance  for  this  life,  and  in  many  cases  the 
first  they  have  ever  had  for  preparing  for  the  life 
to  come. 

<*  More  than  5,000  women  taken  from  lives  of 
darkness  and  shame  are  safely  sheltered  in  our 
homes  each  year,  on  the  way — as  we  have  abun- 
dantly proved  in  the  case  of  others,  in  respect  of 
a  large  proportion  of  them — to  a  future  of  vir- 
tue, goodness,  and  religion, 

**Over  1,000  men  are  employed  on  the  land 
colonies.  Many  of  them  are  working  out  their 
own  deliverance,  and  at  the  same  time  helping 
to  solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
modern  times,  and  proving  that  many  of  the 
helpless  loafers  of  the  great  cities  can  be  made 
useful  producers  on  the  soil. 


*'  Over  the  gates  of  every  one  of  these  homes, 
elevators,  labor  factories,  and  colonies  there 
miglit  be  written :  ■  No  man  or  woman  need 
starve,  or  beg,  or  pauperize,  or  steal,  or  commit 
suicide.  If  willing  to  work,  apply  within.  Here 
there  is  hope  for  all.'  '* 

He  adds  that  he  has  always  2,000  women  in 
the  rescue  homes  of  the  army.  On  the  whole  it 
is  a  bright  and  cheerful  picture  which  he  draws 
as  to  the  result  of  the  enterprise. 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  THE  CENTURY'S 
CLOSING  YEAR. 

IN  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  for 
January  the  Rev.  Harlan  P.  Beach  contiib- 
utes  an  instructive  article  on  *<  Protestant  For- 
eign Missions  in  1800  and  in  1900.'' 

Mr.  Beach  says  that  statistics  of  non- Christian 
populations  in  1800  are  only  the  wildest  guess- 
es. Missionary  returns,  he  thinks,  are  more 
trustworthy.  In  1800  there  were  7  Protestant 
missionary  societies  in  full  operation,  employing, 
according  to  Professor  C/hristlieb,  170  male  mis- 
sionaries, with  an  estimated  following  of  about 
50,000  converted  heathen.  This  last  number 
does  not  include  the  so-called  **  government 
Christians,"  who  in  Ceylon  alone  numbered 
342,000  in  1801,  six  years  after  the  Dutch  had 
left  the  island.  Professor  Christlieb  also  states 
that  ihere  were  at  that  time  **only  about  50 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,  distributed  in 
about  5,000,000  copies." 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  facts  presented  by 
Professor  Christlieb  is  the  general  mission  situa- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  1900,  as  disclosed  in  the 
following  facts  set  forth  by  Mr.  Beach  : 

**The  annual  issues  of  the  late  Dean  Vahl's 
Missions  Among  the  Heathen  have  contained  on 
an  average  statistics  of  about  360  missionary 
societies,  while  a  fuller  list  combined  from  his 
periodical  and  Dr.  Dennis'  manuscript  would  in- 
crease the  number  working  in  heathen  and  other 
missionary  lands  to  over  500.  Many  of  these 
are,  however,  auxiliary  or  societies  in  aid,  and 
some  of  them  are  laboring  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries, as  the  United  States,  Germany,  etc.  The 
leading  societies  of  Christendom  doing  strictly 
foreign  mission  work  reported  last  year  the 
following  facts  :  Total  missionary  force,  14,210  ; 
total  native  force,  54,420 — making  the  com- 
bined forces  in  the  field  79,591  ;  stations  and 
out-stations,  25,070  ;  communicants,  1,235,052  ; 
adherents,  3,372,991  ;  schools,  20,228,  with 
944,430  scholars  ;  income  during  the  year,  $14,- 
513,972," 

The  latest  statistics  of  the  world's  religions  are 
roughly  given  in  the  map  on  the  opposite  page. 
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"THE  CONSENT  OF  THE  GOVERNED." 

A  WRITER  in  Education  for  January  asks 
several  pertinent  questions  relative  to  the 
application  of  the  phrase  *  <  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned "  in  American  history.  It  is  now  charged 
by  the  **  anti-imperialists"  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration at  Washington  is  subverting  our 
form  of  government  in  so  far  as  it  attempts  to 
administer  the  Philippines  without  first  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  inhabitants.  This-  leads 
the  writer  in  Education  to  ask  what  was  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  fathers  when  they  laid 
down  this  famous  dictum  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

"In  the  year   1776  there  were  probably  not 
exceeding  3,000,000  people  inhabiting  the  thir- 
teen British  colonies,  now  the  seaboard  Atlantic 
Sutes.     Of   these   nearly   500,000    were  negro 
slaves;     1,500,000    were   of    the    female   sex. 
Nearly  one-third  were  minors,  from  the  cradle 
to  twenty -one  ;    and  several  hundred  thousand 
Indians  inhabited  the  Western  wilds,  afterward 
brought    under    the   new   Government   of    the 
Ignited  States.     How  many  of  these  people  were 
referred    to   in   this  formula  that  *  government 
derives    its  authority  from  the  consent  of   the 
^     governed '  ?     Were  the  negro  slaves   canvassed 
'^♦^ind  their  consent  obtained  to  their  condition  of 
slavery  ?    Were  the  Indians,  who  afterward  by 
^lentless  war  were  swept  in  a  body  from  the 
Atlantic  slope   to  the  unsettled  wilderness   be- 
yond the  Mississippi  ?     Has  there  been,  until  to- 


day, any  real  opportunity  given  the  1,500,000, 
at  present  35,000,000,  of  the  female  sex  to  ascer- 
tain their  opinion  concerning  the  laws  under 
which  they  live?  Has  Young  America  from 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty -one,  beyond  question 
more  intelligent  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
government  than  half  the  people  now  living  in 
the  world,  including  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Oriental  peoples,  been  thus  canvassed  and  its 
consent  obtained  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
a  large  body — perhaps  a  fourth,  a  third,  possibly 
a  half — of  the  men  in  these  colonies  were  opposed 
to  the  revolt  against  the  mother  country.  Was 
their  *  consent  *  obtained,  either  during  the  war 
or  at  the  formation  of  the  national  Government  ? 
What  proportion  of  the  mature  white  men  in 
these  colonies,  at  the  time  they  one  by  one 
accepted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
were  legal  voters,  and  in  how  many  of  these  new 
States  was  there  a  property  or  other  discriminat- 
ing qualification  for  suffrage  ?  The  reply  to 
questions  like  these  brings  us  down  to  the  hard 
fact  that  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Madi- 
son, and  Monroe,  all  *  fathers '  and  participants  in 
the  great  Declaration,  were  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency by  what  would  to-day  be  regarded  an 
insignificant  minority  of  the  white  men  of  mature 
age. 

MINORITY    RULE. 

*<Our  Gx)vernment    originally  made    no  pre- 
tense of  obtaining  the  legal  consent  of  any  save 
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a  majority  of  the  legal  white  voters,  and  that 
majority  to-day  is  expanded  to  a  plurality.  In- 
deed, no  attempt  was  ever  made  at  national  life 
to  carry  into  practical  application  this  formula  of 
the  Declaration,  either  in  regard  to  races  of  peo- 
ple adjudged  incompetent  for  self-government  or 
classes  like  women  or  minors.  The  body  of  peo- 
ple, always  the  minority,  which  has  decided  the 
vital  question  of  incompetency  in  our  country, 
like  every  other,  has  always  been  a  working 
majority  of  the  more  intelligent,  forceful,  and 
generally  competent  men  of  the  ruling  race.  The 
only  attempt  at  a  republic  founded  practically  on 
the  consent  of  the  masses  was  seen  during  a  few 
months  in  the  French  Revolution,  when  an  in- 
furiated populace  attempted  to  secure  unanimity 
and  *  consent '  by  destroying  all  opponents  to  *  lib- 
erty, equality,  and  fraternity  ; '  the  result  being 
a  reaction  to  the  military  despotism  of  Napoleon  1. 
**  There  is  doubtless  a  sense  in  which  this 
Jeffersonian  formula  has  a  profound  meaning  ; 
that  it  is  the  moral  obligation  of  every  nation  to 
educate  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  in  the  direc- 
tion of  self-government,  and  extend  full  citizen- 
ship as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  safety  of  society  will 
permit.  In  our  own  country,  at  home,  that  limit 
even  as  far  as  the  male  sex  is  concerned  would 
seem  to  be  already  reached,  both  in  regard  to 
^reat  multitudes  of  European  immigrants  in  the 
North  and  of  the  freedmen  of  the  South.  The 
proposition  that  the  holding  of  a  colony  of  peo- 
ple in  the  condition  of  millions  of  the  Oriental 
races,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  their  uplift 
through  all  the  opportunities  of  modern  Chris- 
tian civilization,  is  a  departure  from  the  American 
republican  order  of  society  and  government  or 
from  the  American  ideal  in  any  way  it  can  be 
applied  in  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  so 
marked  and  violent  as  to  threaten  a  radical  change 
in  the  national  life,  when  analyzed  is  so  abso- 
lutely visionary  that  it  can  be  only  accounted  for 
by  the  loose  habit  of  thought  and  indifference  to 
the  facts  of  human  nature  and  life  which  are  in 
themselves  to-day  the  greatest  peril  of  the  re- 
public." 

WAS  THE  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER  A  REBEL? 

IN  the  December  and  January  numbers  of  the 
Green  Bag  Col.  Bushrod  C.  Washington, 
of  West  Virginia,  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy, 
undertakes  to  prove,  from  the  constitutional  point 
of  view,  that  the  Confederate  soldier  in  1861-65 
was  not  in  rebellion.  In  concluding  his  argu- 
ment, which  is  the  familiar  one  made  by  South- 
ern jurists  to  justify  secession,  Colonel  Washing- 
ton says  : 

*  *  That  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  patriot  even  those 
who  once  held  him  an  enemy  must  admit.     He 


was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
coming  into  office  found  the  Union  crumbling  to 
pieces  under  his  feet.  There  was  no  time,  in  his 
opinion,  for  constitutional  niceties.  He  felt  what^ 
Andrew  Jackson  had  once  uttered  :  *  The  Union 
must  and  shall  be  preserved.'  He  would  save 
the  physical  structure  and  the  Constitution  would 
have  to  take  care  of  itself.  If  the  Constitution 
did  not  contain  sufficient  authority  to  pre8er\'e 
the  Union,  it  ought  to  contain  it,  and  he  would 
assume  it  did.  His  authority  for  coercion  was 
not  in  the  Constitution.  Believing  the  life  of 
the  Union  at  stake,  he  deemed  his  authority  suf- 
ficient in  that  paramount  law — the  law  of  self- 
preservation. 

**The  same  law  of  self-preservation  had  im- 
pelled the  Southern  States  to  exercise  the  ex- 
tremest  of  their  reserved  and  sovereign  rights 
and  withdraw  from  the  Union.  Secession  and 
coercion  were  both  extreme  and  extra-constitu- 
tional measures. 

' '  Upon  the  call  for  seventy -five  thousand 
troops  to  march  against  the  seceded  States,  the 
remaining  slave  States,  which  had  hesitated  with 
the  hope  to  intervene  for  peace,  quickly  seceded 
and  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. 

CLAIMS    OF   THE    STATE    VERSUS   THOSE    OF    THE 
NATION. 

<  <  The  citizen  of  the  Southern  States  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  as  to  where  his  allegiance  be- 
longed. He  did  not  consult  Vattel,  Burlamaqui, 
De  Tocqueville,  nor  any  authority  upon  political 
science.  The  instincts  of  nature  in  such  an 
emergency  were  a  sufficient  guide.  His  alle- 
giance to  his  State  was  determined  by  the  same 
intuition  by  which  a  man  will  defend  with  his 
life  the  mother  who  bore  him  or  perish  to  pro- 
tect the  honor  of  his  family. 

*  <  Compared  with  his  State  the  Union  was  but 
a  conventional  government,  possessed  of  nothing, 
either  of  territory  or  power,  which  had  not  come 
to  it  from  the  States. 

**The  Constitution  having  been  voted  a  dead 
letter,  there  was  nothing  left  to  him  of  repub- 
lican liberty  but  that  to  be  found  within  his 
commonwealth.  The  federal  Government  as 
compared  with  his  State  was  distant  and  shad- 
owy. He  was  hardly  conscious  of  it  except  in 
Presidential  years,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  when 
paying  postage  and  internal  revenue. 

<  *  But  the  lines  of  his  life  were  in  constant 
contact  with  his  State.  In  it  he  lived,  moved,  ^ ' 
and  had  his  civil  and  political  being.  Its  au- 
thority and  protection  were  over  and  around  him 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  contained  his 
home  and  family  altar. 
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»*Had  he  taken  arms  against  his  State,  he 
would  indeed  have  been  a  most  unnatural  parri- 
cide and  rebel. 

I  *'But  it  was  not  written  that  the  American 
Union — the  brightest  star — should  fall  from  the 
galaxy  of  nations. 

♦*  With  slavery  and  fanaticism  cast  out,  the 
Union  lives  on  under  the  hand  of  God  to  fulfill 
his  great  appointment. 

LOYALTT    WITHOUT    REPENTANCE. 

*'  It  does  not  stand,  however,  «pon  the  uneven 
pillars  of  loyalist  and  repentant  rebels.  The 
Confederate  soldier  is  loyal,  but  not  repentant. 
Both  history  and  his  conscience  acquit  him  of 
having  sinned  against  the  Constitution.  He  was 
therefore  no  rebel.  Should  he  smite  upon  his 
breast  and  cry  peccavi,  he  would  be  a  canting 
hypocrite  or  a  driveling  imbecile. 

**  While  loyal  to  his  country,  he  retains  his 
self-respect.  He  will  meet  in  reunion  surviving 
comrades  and  strew  flowers  upon  the  graves  of 
hia  dead.  He  will  build  homes  for  his  aged  and 
disabled  and  rear  monuments  to  his  statesmen 
and  heroes.  He  will  preserve  the  traditions  of 
the  South- land.  He  will  turn  from  these  tender 
engagements  at  the  call  of  his  country  and  pour 
out  his  life's  blood  in  its  defense,  and  even  in  its 
questionable  aggressions. 

**  Taking  the  Northern  brother  by  the  hand, 
he  can  say  :  *  Did  you  fight  to  save  the  territorial 
integrity — the  body  of  this  Union — I  fought  for 
the  life,  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  We  will 
maintain  them  both  forever,  and  together  will 
revive  the  spirit  of  those  times  when  South 
Carolina  rushed  to  the  aid  of  Boston,  when 
Virginia  resented  the  wrongs  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  sister  commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  called  her  people  to  humilia- 
tion, fasting,  and  prayer.' " 


THE  "RIGHT  OF  REPLY"  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  French  law  of  1822  which  gave  to 
everybody  named  or  designated  in  a  news- 
paper or  other  periodical  the  right  of  inserting 
in  the  next  number  of  the  same  publication  a 

I  reply  to  statements  has  not  since  been  materi- 
ally modified.     It  would  seem,   then,   that  the 

*  law  as  originally  enacted  met  in  France  *■  *  a  felt 
vant "  with  unusual  fitness  and  suflBciency.  But 
M.  Pierre  Dareste,  in  the  December  issue  of  tha 
Rtvu€  Politique  et   Parlementaire,  shows  that  a 

V%  fair  adjustment  of  the  matter  is  not  so  simple  as 
one  would  fancy  at  first  thought. 

Suppose  that  somebody  is  mentioned  or  desig- 
nated not  injuriously,  but  in  a  complimentary 
Daanner :  must  he  be  given  space  to  develop  his 


own  panegyric  in  his  own  way  ?  Snppose  the 
reply  controvenes  public  order  or  good  morals,  or 
that  it  mentions  the  names  of  third  persons  or 
affects  their  interests  injuriously  :  what  then  ? 
Such  questions  came  up  in  the  discussions  of 
1822,  but  the  law  has  remained  silent  in  regard 
to  them  even  when  made  more  explicit  by  sub- 
sequent legislation.  Later  enactments  have  re- 
produced the  text  of  1822  without  adding  any- 
thing to  it  except  a  prescription  of  details  as  to 
the  limit  of  the  gratuity,  the  manner  of  inserting 
the  reply,  the  place  it  must  occupy,  and  the  char- 
acters in  which  it  must  be  printed.  But  M.  Da- 
reste  informs  us  that  the  courts  in  their  decisions 
have  introduced  four  exceptions  not  in  the  text 
of  the  law  itself — viz. :  when  the  reply  is  con- 
trary to  public  order,  good  morals,  the  honor  of 
the  journalist,  or  the  interests  of  third  persons. 
Probably  the  courts  were  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  legislators  of  1 822 
to  compel  a  publisher  to  violate  law  by  printing 
such  a  reply  as  is  indicated  in  any  of  the  four  ex- 
ceptions. And  this  view  is  in  harmony  with  the 
action  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  which  has  re- 
fused to  establish  any  distinctions  as  regards  the 
original  article  that  calls  out  the  reply.  Whether 
it  was  malicious  or  not,  injurious  or  compliment- 
ary, the  right  of  reply  is  absolute. 

M.  Dareste  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  right  of 
reply  ought  to  be  restricted,  even  to  the  extent 
of  effacing  it  in  some  cases.  In  setting  forth 
his  views  he  brings  together  a  very  interesting 
resumS  of  the  efforts  of  the  other  continental 
nations  to  improve  on  the  French  law  ;  for  it  has 
turned  out  that  (excepting  England)  the  inven- 
tion of  the  French  legislator  of  1822,  as  M. 
Dareste  says,  has  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 


A  NEW  VOTING  MACHINE. 

AN  article  in  City  Government  for  December 
describes  the  voting  machine  used  last 
November  in  the  cities  of  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Utica,  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  first  trial  of  this 
machine  on  a  large  scale  had  been  made  in 
Rochester  in  1898,  when  the  complete  returns 
of  the  city's  73  election  districts  and  30,000 
votes  had  been  collected  at  a  central  oflBce  in  39 
minutes.  In  the  city  and  county  election  in 
Buffalo  on  November  7,  1899,  the  returns  from 
108  election  districts,  including  60,000  votes, 
were  officially  known  within  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  closing  of  the  polls. 

The  most  important  claim  made  for  the  ma- 
chine is  that  it  gives  no  opportunity  for  a  dis 
honest  count  or  for  the  throwing   out   of   any 
ballots  as  defective  or  improperly  marked. 

**  No  man's  vote  can   be  recorded  twice  ;  no 
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man's  vote  can  be  rejected  once  he  Las  been 
allowed  to  cast  it.  The  principle  of  the  device 
is  simple,  and  every  possible  safeguard  that  can  be 
devised  to  render  it  absolutely  accurate  has  been 
applied  to  it.     There  are  no  defective  ballots." 

The  illustration  gives  a  correct  representation 
of  the  voting  machine  as  it  looks  when  the  voter 
steps  in  front  of  it  to  cast  his  ballot,  except  that 
the  long  lever  at  the  top  gf  the  machine  projects 
to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right  before  voting. 


THE  NEW  VOTING  MACHINk:. 


On  the  face  of  the  machine  are  seen  the  columns 
of  party  nominations.  Opposite  each  name  is  a 
little  pointer,  and  at  the  top  of  each  party  col- 
umn is  a  brass  lever  with  a  knob  on  the  end  of  it. 

'*  The  process  of  voting  on  the  voting  machine 
is  as  simple  as  the  machine  itself.  In  the  case 
of  the  voter  who  desires  to  vote  a  straight  party 
ticket  it  is  an  operation  that  can  be  performed  in 
five  seconds  or  less.  In  Puffalo,  in  one  election 
district,  90  votes  were  cast  on  one  machine  in 
the  first  half  hour  after  the  polls  were  opened — 
an  average  of  less  than  one- third  of  a  minute  to 
each  voter.  In  many  districts  there  were  more 
than  750  voters  registered,  and  only  660  minutes 
were  allowed  for  keeping  the  polls  open,  yet  the 
full  registered  vote  was  polled  and  not  a  single 
voter  disfranchised  by  reason  of  delay  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  machine. 

'*  To  the  overhead  lever  there  is  attached,  as 
it  projects  to  the  left,  a  curtam,  also  shown  in 
the  cut.  The  voter  steps  in  front  of  the  machine 
and  grasps  the  downward  projecting  handle  at- 
tached to  this  lever.  He  swings  the  lever  to  the 
right,  an  operation  that  requires  the  exercise  of 


practically  no  physical  force,  and  this  draws  the 
curtain  around  so  that  only  the  voter's  legs  are 
visible. 

HOW    THE    VOTING    IS    DONE.  ^ 

<  *  The  voter  is  now  screened  from  public  view 
and  can  proceed  to  cast  his  ballot  in  absolute 
secrecy.  He  can  vote  in  any  way  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  vote  with  a  paper  ballot, 
but  in  much  less  time  and  with  no  danger  of 
having  his  ballot  thrown  out  on  the  final  count. 
He  can  vote  the  straight  ticket  of  any  party,  he 
can  split  his  vote  in  any  way  he  desires,  he  can 
(if  the  law  allows  it)  vote  for  candidates  not 
nominated  by  any  party,  and  he  can,  in  the  case  of 
two  or  more  similar  offices  to  be  filled,  vote  for  a 
man  from  each  party  to  fill  them. 

*  ♦  The  effect  of  pulling  down  the  party  lever 
is  to  move  each  pointer  in  the  party  column  so 
that  it  points  to  the  name  of  the  candidate 
opposite  it.  The  vote  has  not  yet  been  recorded, 
however,  and  the  voter  is  at  liberty  to  change  it 
in  any  way  he  pleases,  either  by  {)ushingback  all 
of  the  pointers  with  his  hand,  in  which  case  he 
can,  if  he  desires,  pull  another  party  knob  and 
vote  the  entire  ticket  of  a  different  party  from 
that  for  which  he  originally  intended  to  vote. 
Or  the  voter  may  split  his  vote  by  pushing  back 
the  pointer  opposite  the  name  of  the  party  can- 
didate for  whom  he  does  not  want  to  vote  and 
turning  down  with  his  fingers  the  pointer  oppo- 
site the  name  of  the  candidate  of  another  party 
for  the  same  office. 

<*If  two  candidates  are  to  be  elected  for  the 
same  office,  the  machine  is  arranged  by  the  elec- 
tion officers  so  that  the  voter  may  vote  for  men 
of  opposite  parties  on  the  same  line,  but  cannot 
vote  for  more  candidates  than  the  law  allows. 
The  machine  is  set  so  that  the  voter  can  vot€  for 
any  two  school  commissioners  for  the  term  of 
four  years  and  for  any  three  school  commission- 
ers for  the  term  of  two  years,  if  he  desires  to 
select  one  candidate  from  each  party,  even  if  it  is 
in  the  same  office  line.  But  not  more  than  the 
required  number  can  be  voted  for. 

**  After  having  arranged  the  pointers  on  the 
face  of  the  machine  to  suit  him,  the  voter  again 
grasps  the  overhead  lever  and  swings  it  to  the 
left.  This  throws  back  the  curtain  and  registers 
the  vote  for  each  official  for  whom  the  voter  has 
voted.  At  the  same  time  the  counter  on  which 
the  total  vote  is  registered  advances  one  number. 
The  machine  is  now  ready  for  the  next  voter. 

♦*The  verdict  of  every  one  who  saw  its  work 
in  Buffalo  at  the  last  election,  even  of  those  who 
were  originally  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the 
machines,  was  that  it  had  solved  the  question  of 
the  purity  of  the  ballot  in  a  most  effective  way. " 
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THE  USE  OF  MACHINERY  IN  THE  CENSUS  OF 
1900. 

IN  the  North  American  Review  for  January 
Director  of  the  Census  Merriam  gives  an  in- 
teresting preliminary  view  of  the  various  activ- 
ities in  connection  with  the  taking  and  record- 
ing of  the  twelfth  census. 

Following  is  Mr.  Merriam*s  description  of  the 
method  of  card  tabulation  that  has  been  adopted  : 

**  It  is  proposed  to  employ  about  1,000  clerks 
in  transferring  data  from  enumerators'  sheets  to 
cards  about  three  by  six  inches  in  size.  This  is 
done  by  first  preparing  a  card  for  each  person 
enumerated,  showing  all  the  characteristics  of 
such  person.  The  cards  used  for  this  purpose 
are  printed  with  letters  and  symbols  s6  arranged 
that  by  punching  holes  in  the  proper  spaces  we 
get  the  following  information  regarding  eacli  in- 
dividual— race,  sex.  color,  age,  conjugal  condi- 
tion, birthplace  of  person,  of  father,  mother, 
years  in  the  United  States,  occupation,  school 
attendance,  etc.  These  cards,  though  only  seven- 
thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  would  form 
a  stack,  if  piled  one  on  another,  about  nine  miles 
high,  and  they  will  weigh  about  two  hundred 
tons. 

»»  This  transcript  from  the  original  returns  of 
the  enumerator  to  the  punched  card  will  be  done 
with  small  machines,  something  like  typewriters, 
called  keyboard  punchei-s.  About  1,000  of  these 
will  be  used,  and  the  entire  work  of  transcribing 
tlie  75,000,000  or  more  individual  records  will  ])e 
done  in  about  one  hundred  working  days,  or 
nearly  four  months. 

COUNTING    BY    ELECTRICITY. 

**  These  punched  record  cards  are  then  counted, 
or  tabulated,  in  the  electrical  tabulating  machines. 
These  machines  are  provided  with  a  circuit- 
closing  device,  into  which  the  cards  are  rapidly 
fed  one  by  one.  The  holes  in  the  card  control 
•  the  electric  circuits  through  a  number  of  counters, 
which  will,  as  desired,  count  the  simple  facts  as 
to  the  number  of  males,  females,  etc.,  or  the 
most  complicated  combination  which  the  stat- 
istician may  ask  for.  After  the  cards  for  a  given 
district  are  thus  passed  through  the  tabulating 
machine,  we  know  the  number  of  native-born 
white  males  of  voting  age,  the  oiimber  of  white 
children  under  five  years  of  age  born  in  this 
«*ountry  with  both  parents  native-born,  or  the 
number  of  such  children  with  one  or  l)oth  par- 
ents foreign  bom,  or  any  other  information  con- 
tained in  the  enumerators'  sheet  which  the  statis- 
tician desires  tabulated.  In  short,  it  is  only 
necessary  for  tlie  statistician  to  deci<ie  upon  the 
information  wanted,  and  for  the  electrician  to 
make  the  proper  connection  from  the  counters 


and  relays  to  the  circuit-controlling  device  into 
which  the  cards  are  fed.  The  methods  employed 
for  checking  the  proper  workings  of  the  machines 
are  ingenious  and  interesting.  If  the  card  is  not 
completely  punched,  or  not  properly  fed  to  the 
machine,  or  is  placed  upside  down,  or  if  some 
item  has  been  overlooked,  or,  in  fact,  if  every- 
thing is  not  all  right,  the  machine  refuses  to  work, 
and  the  card  is  rejected." 

It  is  believed  that  this  machine  will  make  no 
mistakes  **  because  it  is  tired,  or  does  not  feel 
well,  or  because  the  weather  is  warm,  or  by 
reason  of  the  thousand -and -one  causes  which 
will  upset  the  human  machine." 

Many  of  these  *•  human  machines"  will  be 
employed  on  the  census  work,  nevertheless.  To 
tabulate  the  results  derived  from  the  punching 
machines  will  require  at  least  SOO  clerks  and 
messengers,  and  there  will  be,  in  addition,  about 
500  clerks  employed  by  the  various  statisti- 
cians and  by  the  Appointment  and  Disbursing 
Division. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  IN  TRACTION. 

IN  the  A uiomohile  Magazine  for  January  Prof. 
Rol^ert  H.  Thurston,  of  Cornell  University, 
has  an  interesting  account  of  the  development  of 
the  self- moving  vehicle  as  applied  to  traction  on 
the  common  road. 

Readers  may  be  surprised  by  Professor  Thurs- 
ton's statement  that  the  **  steam  carriage  "  of  the 
early  30s  won  a  »' complete  and  triumphant" 
success,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  engineer 
and  constructor,  when  the  state  of  mechanic  arts 
at  the  time  is  considered.  Commercial  and  finan- 
cial success  was  prevented  by  adverse  legislation 
in  the  interest  of  the  stage-coach  proprietors  and 
the  rise  of  the  railroad. 

The  conditions  of  complete  success  in  automo- 
bile traction,  as  stated  by  Professor  Thurston, 
are  simplicity  and  power  in  the  machinery,  safety 
and  economy  in  operation,  and  good  and  unob- 
structed roads.  These  conditions,  he  says,  were 
fully  met  in  the  work  of  those  early  English  con- 
structors. Steam  m  **  water-tul>e  "or  **  safety  " 
boilers,  at  pressures  of  200  and  300  pounds  on 
the  square  inch,  was  employed  with  entire  suc- 
cess in  all  respects. 

*  *  Steam  engines  were  made  so  light  and  so 
strong  that  no  difficulty  arose  in  their  employ- 
ment in  motor  carriages.  The  combination  of 
the  boiler  and  engine  with  the  carriage  was  an 
admirable  illustration  of  ideal  engineering  for  the 
time. 

MOTOR    CARKIAGE8    SEVENTY    YEARS    AGO. 

»'  These  carriages  were  in  o{)eration  for  months 
at  a  time,  and  ran  over  roads  of,  often,  very  con- 
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siderable  inclination,  and  through  the  most 
crowded  London  streets,  conveying  crowds  of 
people,  and  without  danger  to  the  passengers  or 
to  drivers  of  horses  met  on  the  way.  They  at- 
tained speeds  of  twenty  and  twenty -five  miles  an 
hour,  and  made  long  journeys  to  various  distant 
towns  and  cities.  They  carried  thousands  of 
passengers  and  traveled  with  them  thousands  of 
miles.  In  1833  about  twenty  of  tliese  automo- 
biles were  regularly  traversing  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don and  its  suburbs.  The  hostile  legislation 
which  interrupted  the  wonderful  development, 
at  the  time,  of  this  promising  application  of  in- 
vention and  the  mechanic  arts  to  transportation 
on  the  highway  has  only  recently  been  repealed 
to  such  extent  as  to  permit  the  beginning  of  a 
revival  to  be  made.  Even 
now  some  discrimination 
against  automobiles  still  ex- 
ists in  the  legislation  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  continent 
less  diflBculty  has  arisen  on 
this  score,  and  there  has 
consequently  been,  especially 
in  France,  a  more  rapid  and 
extensive  introduction  of  the 
later  inventions  in  this  line 
than  elsewhere. 

**The  experimental  work 
of  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, however,  establislied 
these  facts,  if  we  may  accept 
the  report  of  a  parliamen- 
tary commission  of  that  time 
and  the  testimony  given  be- 
fore it  by  Farey  and  other 
great  mechanics  and  engineers  of  that  period  : 
These  automobiles  were  speedy,  safe,  and  com- 
modious ;  they  were  light  of  weight  and  powerful 
as  to  motor  ;  they  could  traverse  any  roads  on 
which  horses  could  work  ;  they  were  a  less  costly 
conveyance  than  vehicles  drawn  by  horses  at  the 
same  speeds;  they  improved  rather  than  injured 
tlie  roads  ;  and  they  did  not,  in  any  serious  de- 
gree, frighten  horses  or  impede  common  traflBc." 

THE    AUTOMOBILE    OF    TO  DAY. 

The  *<  road  locomotive,"  chiefly  employed  in 
farming  operations,  was  built  both  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States  and  gradually  came  to 
assume  some  importance.  It  is  now  employed 
for  heavy  highway  transportation  in  South 
Africa. 

''Torlaythe  automobile  for  traction  is  con- 
structed in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  for  a 
variety  of  special  purposes,  and  steam,  air,  va- 
por, and  electric  drives  are  employed  ;  the  latter 
finding  extensive  use  in  the  cities,  where  current 


is  easily  obtained  for  charging  its  batteries  ;  the 
first- named  motor  fluid  is  used  for  the  heavier 
work,  and  petroleum  vapors  serve  well  in  long- 
distance work  of  a  lighter  character.  All  are  in 
a  tentative  stage  in  the  sense  that  no  one  can  say 
yet  which,  if  either,  will  ultimately  prove  the 
most  generally  useful ;  but  it  would  now  seem 
extremely  probable  that  all  will  continue,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  to  find  employment  in  one  or 
another  of  the  many  branches  of  automobile 
work  looming  up  before  the  mechanical  engineer. 
At  present  it  can  only  be  said  that  for  heavy 
work,  such  as  is  the  subject  of  our  discussion, 
and  especially  for  long-distance  transportation, 
steam  seems  likely  to  retain  that  preeminence 
which  it  has  acquired  during  the  two-thirds  of  a 


THORNBTCROFT'S  STEAM  WAOON. 

century  in  which  it  has  been  growing  up  to  its 
task  and  evolving  satisfactory  forms  and  propor- 
tions of  mechanism.  The  electric  motor  and 
traction  engine  is  proving  itself  capable  of  doing 
good  work  wh'erf*ver  current  can  be  found  with 
certainty,  of  the  right  kind  and  in  ample  quan- 
tity whenever  demanded,,  and  the  later  vapor 
engines  are  coming  into  use  for  intermediate 
conditions  where  current  is  not  to  be  obtained  as 
wanted  and  where  rapid  motion  over  long  routes 
is  desired.  Steam  road  locomotives  are  in  use  in 
thousands  and  have  been  numerous,  wherever 
extensive  operations  have  been  carried  on,  for 
many  years.  Petroleum  vapor  machines  are 
now  built  in  hundreds,  and  the  electro- mobile 
traction  engine  is  coming  to  be  a  familiar  machine 
in  cities,  at  steam  railroad  tunnels,  and  in  mining. 
The  compressed  air  automobile  finds  a  place 
where  air  is  stored  for  use  in  accessible  locations 
and  ample  volume." 

''  A  line  of  automobiles  is  reported   to  have 
just  been  planned  for  Porto  Rico,  between  Ponce 
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and  San  Juan,  carrying  both  freight  and  passen- 
gers. A  system  of  automobile  traction  on  the 
Erie  and  other  canals  is  another  of  the  signs  of 
^  progress  ;  while  the  shipment  of  scores  of  motor 
**  trucks  to  England  and  to  France  by  our  own 
manufacturers  indicates  that  the  United  States 
will  soon  lead  in  this  department  of  mechanical 
engineering,  as  it  already  does  in  that  of  electric 
railroads  and  their  machinery,  contracts  for 
which  are  now  coming  to  our  builders  in  million- 
dollar  bargains. 

THE  ARGUMENT  OF  ECONOMY. 

*  *  The  economy  of  the  automobile  system  comes 
out  in  high  relief  when  the  working  of  the  heavy 
classes  of  machines  for  business  purposes  is 
studied.  The  costs  of  maintenance  and  of  re- 
pairs and  the  estimates  for  depreciation  are  large 
as  percentages  of  the  original  costs  of  purchase  ; 
but  in  comparison  with  horse-power,  the  only 
comparison  of  interest  in  this  connection,  it  is 
found  that  the  fuel  account  of  the  machine  and 
that  of  the  animal  differ  so  enormously  in  favor 
of  the  former  as  to  decide  any  question  of  profit 
quite  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  horse  in  heavy  work.  The 
fact  that  street -car  horses  have  but  two  to  four 
years  of  profitable  employment  and  meantime  de- 
preciate 50  per  cent,  and  more  in  value  obviously 
gives  suflBcient  evidence  that  the  machine  may 
not  be  relatively,  even  if  absolutely,  short-lived  ; 
while  the  continued  working  of  locomotives  on 
the  railroad  for  a  generation,  with  slight  diminu- 
tion of  efficiency,  may  be  taken  as  proof  that 
good  care  in  management  and  maintenance  may 
insure  long  life  and  a  comparatively  small  per- 
centage of  total  depreciation  for  the  automo- 
bUe. 

**The  judges  of  the  Liverpool  trial  of  the 
heavy  automobiles  exhibited  by  the  Self-Pro- 
pelled  Traffic  Association  of  last  year  report  some 
instructive  deductions  from  their  experiences. 
Maintenance  is  estimated  by  them  at  20  per  cent, 
and  30  per  cent.,  according  to  character  of  auto- 
mobile and  its  work,  and  depreciation  at  1 5  per 
cent,  on  the  prime  cost,  or  a  total  of  not  less 
than  35  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  assumption 
that  one  must  be  prepared  to  replace  the  capital 
invested,  practically,  .every  three  years,  seems 
somewhat  intimidating  ;  yet  it  is  found  to  be  the 
fact  that,  even  so,  the  gain  by  the  introduction 
of  the  heavy  automobile  for  the  performance  of 
.  work  formerly  entirely  carried  on  with  draught 

^•4  horses  is  a  very  considerable  net  return  on  the 
investment ;  it  being  understood  that  the  auto- 
mobile is  given  ten  hours*  work  a  day — it  may 
be  worked  twenty -four  hours  a  day — and  on 
good  paved  roads. " 


"SKWUMPING." 

AN  entertaining  paper  on  **  Snow  Games  "  is 
contributed  by  D.  T.  Timins  to  CusselVs 
for  January.  Of  one  winter  sport  less  known 
than  the  rest  the  sketch  given  may  be  cited 
here  : 

"  Norway,  in  common  with  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land, patronizes  another  method  of  transit  over 
the  ice  which  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  *  sport,' 
inasmuch  as  it  is  in  reality  a  necessity  of  every- 
day life  during  the  winter  in  the  three  countries 
named.  We  refer  to  the  *  ski,'  a  species  of  elon- 
gated fen- runner,  without  the  use  of  which  it 
would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  get  alx)ut  when 
the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  The  ordinary  *  ski '  is 
a  piece  of  wood  which  has  been  split  with  the 
grain  and  not  sawn,  to  give  it  greater  strength, 
eight  to  nine  feet  long,  four  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  and  one  inch  deep  at  the  thickest  part — 
t.  e. ,  under  the  foot.  Usually  both  *  ski '  are  of  the 
same  length  and  pointed  upward,  but  in  Finland 
and  in  some  of  the  Norwegian  valleys  one  is 
much  longer  than  the  other.  The  *  runner '  wears 
special  boots  called  Man  par  ski,'  his  equipment 
being  completed  by  a  six-foot  pole,  which  he 
carries  for  use  as  a  drag. 

*<  But  out  of  the  employment  of  the  *  ski '  as  a 
means  of  locomotion  has  developed  one  of  the 
most  exciting  sports  in  which  it  is  possible  to  in- 
dulge— viz. ,  *  ski-jumping. ' 

ANNUAL   COMPETITION. 

<*A  competition  in  ski- jumping  and  also  in 
ski-running  is  held  annually  at  Christiania  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  February  and  lasts  two  days. 
The  meeting  has  been  christened  the  *  Norwegian 
Derby,'  a  title  which  it  well  deserves,  for  the 
competitors  frequently  number  over  100  and 
come  from  every  part  of  the  country.  On  the 
first  day  prizes  are  given  for  the  fastest  times  in 
which  a  course,  twelve  English  miles  in  length 
and  teeming  with  ascents,  descents,  clefts,  ra- 
vines, and  hillocks,  is  covered.  It  has  been 
done  in  one  and  three-quarter  hours — a  very  fine 
performance  when  the  nature  of  the  obstacles 
is  taken  into  consideration. 

*  *  But  by  far  the  most  interesting  sport  is  wit- 
nessed on  the  second  day,  which  is  given  up  to 
the  jumping  competition.  This  takes  place  on 
the  side  of  a  very  steep  hill,  half  way  up  which 
a  wooden  platform  has  been  erected.  The  com- 
petitor starts  from  the  top  of  the  hill  and,  quickly 
getting  up  a  terrific  pace,  arrives  at  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  whence  he  leaps  to  the  slope  below 
— a  distance  usually  of  80  or  90  feet.  The  man 
who  accomplishes  the  longest  jump  wins,  but  in 
order  that  his  jump  shall  count  he  must  main- 
tain his  equilibrium  on  alighting. 
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**At  Hohentollen,  where  the  competition  is 
held,  the  great  distance  of  120  feet  was  actually 
cleared  upon  one  occasion,  but  as  the  man  fell, 
1 03^  feet  remains  the  accepted  record  for  a  clean 
jump. " 

THE  THEATRICAL  SYNDICATE. 

IN  the  first  number  (January)  of  the  new  In- 
ternational  Monthly  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood 
describes  the  formation  and  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican theatrical  managers*  trust,  so  called,  not 
omitting  the  pathetic  story  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  some  of  the  leading  actors  to 
form  a  combination  of  '*  stars"  to  fight  the  mana- 
gers. 

By  way  of  preface  Mr.  Hapgood  says  : 
**The  tale  will  not  contain  as  much  evil  as 
might  1)6  expected  by  enemies  or  as  much  good 
as  is  thought  by  friends.  Average  human  na- 
ture among  actors  and  managers  has  many  con- 
stant features.  The  trust  is  supported  by  the 
love  of  money.  It  is  wholly  commercial.  How 
many  outside  of  it  are  much  influenced  by  un- 
selfish considerations  ?  There  is  some  truth  in 
talk  about  art,  but  more  cant.  Most  of  the  trou- 
ble between  the  actors  and  the  syndicate  has 
been  over  terms,  and  in  most  cases,  when  the 
players  who  talked  most  about  intelligence  and 
freedom  were  offered  more  money,  they  became 
silent.  '* 

The  article  shows  how  the  syndicate  has  grad- 
ually gained  control  of  nearly  all  the  leading  the- 
aters in  the  larger  cities,  by  effective,  if  not 
always  direct,  methods. 

'*  To  be  practically  controlled,  a  city  need  not 
have  all  of  its  theaters  in  the  hands  of  the  syndi- 
cate. If  the  routes  approaching  it  are  dominated 
the  power  is  almost  equally  complete  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  instance,  has  an  independent  theater — 
the  California — but  few  companies  from  the  East 
can  afford  to  go  to  the  Pacific  coast  without  play- 
ing in  such  places  as  Denver,'  Salt  Lake  City, 
Omaha, Toledo,  New  Orleans,  St.  Paul,  Minneapo- 
lis, Kansas  City,  in  all  of  which  towns  the  lead- 
ing theaters  are  under  syndicate  control.  When 
it  IS  remembered  that  most  of  these  are  one -week 
stands,  the  difficulty  of  getting  along  without 
them  will  be  obvious.  Control  of  the  one- night 
stands,  especially  in  the  rather  unprofitable 
South,  is  less  important  for  the  better  class 
of  companies,  but  to  be  shut  out  of  Cleveland, 
for  instance,  where  no  theater  of  any  kind  is 
free,  means  much.  Detroit  and  Providence  are 
furtlier  illustrations,  as  are  smaller  places  like 
Utica,  Syracuse.  Wilkesbarre,  Rochester,  Read- 
ing, Lowell,  Mass.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  an<l  Jersey 
City." 

Of  the  prominent  '« stars"  now  playing  on  the 


American  stage  Mrs.  Fiske  alone  is  in  open 
revolt  against  the  syndicate ;  Nat  Goodwin, 
Francis  Wilson,  and  Richard  Mansfield  have  all 
capitulated  ;  James  A.  Heme,  though  independ-  ^ 
ent,  is  no  longer  openly  hostile,  and  Joseph 
Jefferson  is  "let  alone  in  peace,  to  do  as  he 
chooses,"  playing  in  both  syndicate  and  non- 
syndicate  houses. 

Indeed,  the  mastery  of  the  '* trust"  over  both 
the  theater  owner  and  the  actor  seems  to  have 
become  well-nigh  absolute.  The  syndicate  can 
say  to  the  theater  owner :  <  <  If  you  do  not  do 
business  with  us  on  our  own  terms  we  will  not 
let  you  have  first-rate  attractions.  If  you  do  we 
will  destroy  your  rival  or  force  him  to  the  same 
terms.  For  the  bookings  we  will  take  a  share  of 
the  profits."  To  the  actor  or  traveling  manager 
it  can  say  :  *  ^  You  must  play  in  our  theaters  or  in 
barns.  For  our  theaters  we  make  our  own  terms. 
We  will  show  you  contracts,  but  they  will  not  be 
signed  by  us  until  the  last  moment,  so  that  your 
bookings  or  terms  may  be  changed  at  our  con- 
venience." To  both  the  syndicate  managers  can 
say:  "Nominally  we  act  as  your  agents.  In 
reality  we  are  your  absolute  masters." 

"Is  it  well  for  such  power  as  this  to  be  in  any- 
body's hands? "asks  Mr.  Hapgood.  "Does  it 
make  for  variety,  ambition,  and  originality  in 
playwright,  actor,  or  manager  ? 

ILL- EFFECTS    OF    "  TRUST  "    CONTROL 

"  Is  it  well  that  such  power  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  six  business  men,  some  with  clean 
records,  others  with  black  ones,  but  all  unculti- 
vated ?  Is  not  the  production  of  *  The  Conquer- 
ors *  alone  suflBcient  to  answer  this  question  ?  Is 
not  the  dearth  of  repertories,  of  great  dramas,  of 
American  plays  enough  ?  Much  stress  is  laid  on 
the  taste  for  crude,  comic,  and  melodramatic 
treatment  of  sexual  matters  undoubtedly  shown 
by  members  of  the  syndicate,  but  indecency 
seems  to  me  a  far  less  pervading  fault  than 
emptiness  I  From  this  vacuity  and  restriction 
the  only  escape  is  a  break  in  the  power  of  the 
trust.  Among  .methods  for  accomplishing  this 
the  surest  and  most  abiding  would  be  the  estab> 
lishment  of  theaters  in  large  cities,  owned  by 
cultivated  people,  open  to  worthy  productions, 
but  provided  with  the  nucleus  of  a  company  with 
a  repertory.  Once  produce  this  comparison  of  a 
theater  run  for  a  small  margin  of  profit,  con- 
trolled by  the  best  public  opinion,  and  conse- 
quently devoted  to  a  wide  and  high  range  of 
dramas,  with  the  theaters  which  measure  suocess  ^ 
by  profit  and  therefore  tend  toward  long  runs 
and  ijnediocrity,  the  commercial  managers  would 
be  deprived  of  the  most  highly  desired  presti^ 
and  their  power  would  be  limited." 
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CURING  DISEASE  AND  VICE  BT  HYPNOTIC 
SUGGESTION. 

jg  T^HE  ¥ehr\xB.Ty  Harper' s  contains  an  unusually 
A  readable  article  by  John  Duncan  Quacken- 
bos  on  *  *  The  Moral  Value  of  Hypnotic  Sugges- 
tion," in  which  the  author  tells  with  frank  and 
full  details  how  he  goes  about  making  moral  as 
well  as  physical  cures  through  hypnotic  means. 
He  says  that  not  only  is  hypnotic  suggestion 
effective  in  the  treatment  of  functional  disorder 
of  digestion,  absorption,  and  circulation;  **of 
nervous  conditions  represented  by  hysteria*  hys- 
tero-epilepsy,  chorea,  insomnia,  and  neurasthenia ; 
even  of  diseases  characterized  by  severe  pain, 
like  sciatica,  locomotor  ataxia,  tuberculosis,  and 
cancer,  but  it  has  recently  assumed  importance 
as  an  appropriate  instrumentality  for  effecting 
character  change  in  cases  of  moral  obliquity,  as 
well  as  for  developing  and  exalting  mind  power. 
During  the  past  year  the  writer  has  measurably 
tested  the  availability  of  hypnotic  suggestion  as 
a  means  of  removing  criminal  impulses  and  sub- 
stituting conscience  sensitiveness  for  moral  anaes- 
thesia among  young  criminals  and  castaways  ; 
and  he  has  reached  conclusions  which  must  be 
gratifying  to  all  who  are  working  or  wishing  for 
the  intellectual,  ethical,  and  spiritual  elevation  of 
humanity.  The  value  of  post-hjrpnotic  and  auto 
suggestion  for  the  cure  of  crime  and  for  the  cor- 
rection of  certain  phases  of  perverted  mentality 
no  longer  admits  of  question." 

HOW    THE    SUBJECT    IS    HYPNOTIZED. 

*  <  After  talking  sympathetically  with  the  sub- 
ject, sometimes  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  regard  to 
the  failing  which  he  wishes  removed,  thoroughly 
acquainting  myself  with  his  dominant  propensi- 
ties or  controlling  thoughts,  and,  above  all, 
securing  his  confidence,  I  ask  him  to  assume  a 
comfortable  reclining  position  on  a  lounge,  and 
then,  while  continuing  a  soothing  conversation, 
I  manage,  in  a  way  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  concentrate  his  attention 
upon  a  suspended  diamond  or  on  a  cornelian  seal 
set  in  an  old-fashioned  gold  pencil  which  I  hap- 
pened upon  among  my  heirlooms.  The  Cambay 
stone  is  held  in  such  a  position  within  the  natu- 
ral focus  of  the  eyes  as  to  compel  an  exaggerated 
convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  balls,  coupled 
with  an  upward  gaze.  Such  an  unusual  exercise 
of  the  ocular  muscles  soon  tires  them  out ;  the 
retinal  areas  involved  are  rapidly  fatigued  by  the 
-^  deep  redness  and  brilliancy  of  the  cornelian  ; 
and  simultaneously  an  appeal  is  made  to  tlie 
ima^nation  of  the  patient,  who  is  told  tliat  he 
is  looking  at  my  sleepy  stone  tliat  has  never 
faile*!  to  induce  slumber,  and  he  is  urged  to 
think  of  nothing,  to  renounce  the  very  intention 


of  renouncing  mental  effort,  and  to  give  himself 
up  to  me  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  purity 
of  my  motives  and  in  my  ability  to  remove  or 
modify  his  moral  disorder.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  eyeballs  soon  become  fixed,  a  vacant 
stare  replaces  the  usual  intelligent  look,  and  the 
eyelids  begin  to  close  and  reopen  spasmodically. 
At  this  stage  the  suggestion  is  given  that  re- 
freshing sleep  is  about  to  ensue  ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  a  prolonged  breath  is  taken,  the  lids 
close  with  a  slow,  regular  movement,  deep  in- 
spirations follow,  and  I  know  that  I  have  secured 
direct  and  effective  communication  with  the 
deeper  personality  of  my  subject. 

**  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  the 
beneficial  effects  of  hypnotism,  to  carry  the  sub 
ject  into  the  deeper  somnambulic  stage  charac- 
terized by  intellectual  alertness  and  apparently 
purposive  acts,  and  by  absence  of  reaction  to 
sense  impressions.  The  conversion  of  a  hyp- 
notized patient  into  a  somnambule  is  always  to 
be  deprecated.  In  the  first  stage  of  deep  hyp- 
notic sleop  the  subliminal  self  unhesitatingly  ac- 
cepts every  emphatic  statement  of  thehypnotizer  ; 
but  even  where  somnolism  is  not  complete  and  a 
state  of  semi- consciousness  exists,  suggestions 
are  acquiesced  in  by  the  patient.  Lethargy  is 
by  no  means  essential  to  success. 

THE    TIME    REQUIRED. 

<<  Usually  from  two  to  fifteen  minutes  are  oc- 
cupied in  establishing  somnolism,  but  there  are 
refractory  cases  that  require  from  one  to  two 
hours  of  intense  mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
physician.  Children  readily  come  into  rapport 
and,  as  a  rule,  are  easily  impressed.  Sufferers 
from  acute  nervous  depression,  watchful  or  sus- 
picious patients,  and  persons  under  the  influence 
of  a  stimulant  are  difficult  subjects.  Tea,  coffee, 
or  whisky  before  a  treatment  is  an  obstacle  to  its 
success ;  and  the  simultaneous  pursuit  of  any 
other  means  of  cure  splinters  the  faith  of  the 
subject,  so  that  he  secures  benefit  from  neither. 

THE    MEMORY    DISAPPEARS. 

<<  There  is  no  memory  in  the  hypnotic  state  of 
the  affairs  of  every -day  life,  nor,  after  awaking, 
of  what  has  taken  place  during  the  hypnosis,  but 
in  a  subsequent  hypnotic  condition  the  occur- 
rences of  the  first  hypnotism  are  recalled.  Sub- 
jects who  have  not  been  lethargic  will  sometimes 
insist  that  they  have  consciously  heard  the  sug- 
gestions. When  asked  to  repeat  them,  such  per- 
sons usually  fail.  They  should  never  be  argued 
with  on  the  subject,  but  told  that  if  they  did  hear 
the  suggestions,  good  is  coming  from  the  treat- 
ment— which  is  true.  It  is  essential  to  divert 
their  attention  from  the  occurrences  of  the  si 
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Extrepaely  neurotic  persons,  to  whom  the  sug- 
gestions are  at  first  consciously  audible,  become, 
as  a  rule,  more  and  more  somnolent  with  each 
subsequent  trial.  Patients  who  have  been  pro- 
foundly lethargic  often  declare  that  they  have  not 
been  asleep  at  all.  In  normal  sleep  there  is, 
after  awaking,  an  ill -defined  consciousness  of  the 
passage  of  time  ;  in  hypnosis  there  is  none. 

THE    CONDITIONS    OF    SUCCESS    IN    SUGGESTION. 

**  Suggestions  out  of  harmony  with  opportuni- 
ties, the  possibilities  of  a  career,  common  sense, 
or  religious  convictions  are  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled. 
Fortunately  for  the  protection  of  society,  the 
power  of  suggestions  for  evil-doing  is  limited, 
while  their  influence  for  good  is  without  horizon. 
Whereas  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  restrain  a 
kleptomaniac,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  an 
honest  person  steal  through  post-hypnotic  sug- 
gestion. On  the  other  hand,  criminal  sugges- 
tions to  an  evilly  disposed  subject  would  naturally 
lead  to  criminal  acts  along  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. 

**  Finally,  the  success  of  hypno- science  meth-  , 
ods  depends  largely  on  the  desire  of  the  subject 
to  be  cured  and  his  faith  in  the  power  of  the  sug- 
gestionist  selected.  Given  these,  and  the  battle 
is  more  than  half  won.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no 
hope  of  securing  the  consent  of  a  patient  while 
the  controlling  passion  is  in  paroxysm.  But  in 
the  subsequent  reactionary  stage  appeal  may  often 
successfully  be  made  to  the  regrets,  fears,  self- 
respect,  or  higher  instincts  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  acquiescence  thus  secured. 

**  Hypnotic  treatment  is  frequently  reenforced 
by  what  is  called  auto-suggestion.  It  is  a  psy- 
chological fact  that  the  subjective  mind  of  a  giv- 
en individual  is  as  amenable  to  suggestion  by  his 
own  objective  mind  as  by  the  objective  mind  of 
an  outside  person  or  a  spiritual  intelligence. 
Suggestion  by  an  objective  consciousness  to  its 
own  subliminal  self  is  known  as  auto-sugges- 
tion." 

Mr.  Quackenbos  assures  us  that  he  has  used 
these  means  successfully  in  the  reduction  of 
criminal  traits,  hereditary  and  acquired,  as  well 
as  in  the  treatment  of  the  cigarette  habit,  speech 
defects,  intellectual  dullness,  amnesia,  sex  per- 
versions, dangerous  delusions,  and  willfullness, 
disobedience,  and  falsehood  in  children.  Cigar- 
ette-smoking is  easily  managed,  he  says,  as  it  is 
no  difficult  matter  to  produce  such  a  strong  dis- 
gust for  tobacco  that  after  the  first  treatment 
the  patient  will  almost  entirely  forego  its  use. 
The  drink  habit  is  equally  amenable,  and  in  fact 
some  of  the  popular  cures  are  in  reality  mere 
''suggestion  cures,"  there  being  no  specific 
virtue  in  the  drugs  given. 


THE  UGHT-PERCEIVING  ORGANS  OF  THE 
LOWER  ANIMALS. 
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R.  RICHARD  HESSE  has  made  a  series 
of  investigations  upon  the  light-perceiving 
organs  of  the  lower  animals,  the  fifth  paper  in 
the  series,  published  in  the  Zeitschrt/t  fur  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Zoologie^  being  a  report  of  his  studies 
upon  the  eyes  of  polychaBte  worms,  carried  on 
chiefly  at  Naples. 

PolychsBte  worms  are  related  to  the  common 
earthworms,  but  they  are  usually  much  more 
l)eautiful,  and  many  have  exquisite  colors  that 
even  an  artist  finds  difficulty  in  reproducing. 
They  are  all  found  in  salt  water,  swimming 
about  free  in  the  water,  concealed  in  calcareous 
tubes  which  they  build  for  themselves  on  shells 
or  stones,  and  living  under  stones  or  in  holes  in 
the  ground  where  they  will  be  washed  by  the 
tides. 

These  descriptions  of  eyes  show  what  simple 
structures  may  have  served  for  visual  perceptions 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  evolution,  and  are  of 
especial  interest  from  the  relations  shown  to  ex- 
ist between  the  eyes  of  highly  organized  forms 
and  these  invertebrates.  One  type  of  eye  found 
in  Nereis  cultrifera  is  simply  a  pocket  in  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  worm,  lined  with  more  or  less 
modified  epithelial  cells  and  connected  with  the 
brain  by  a  nerve.  The  skin  of  the  worm  con- 
tains single  secreting  or  gland  cells,  which  usual- 
ly form  the  cuticle,  but  where  the  epithelium  is 
folded  in  to  form  the  eye  the  secretion  cannot 
escape,  but  fills  the  pocket,  forming  a  sort  of 
rudimentary  lens,  continuous  with  the  cuticle, 
that  serves  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  light  fall- 
ing upon  it.  The  other  epidermal  cells  are 
somewhat  thickened  in  the  part  serving  as  an 
eye,  and  each  cell  is  penetrated  by  a  nerve  fiber 
which  breaks  up  into  fine  fibrils.  These  fibrils  are 
the  true  light- perceiving  elements. 

PROTOTYPE    OF    THE    VERTEBRATE    EYE. 

Another  form,  Branchwma,  has  two  types  of 
eyes — a  characteristic  allying  it  with  the  insects 
— and  one  of  these  is  thought  to  be  the  proto- 
type of  the  vertebrate  eye.  This  eye  rests  on 
the  brain  and  is  a  cellular  tube,  pigmented  on  the 
side  toward  the  brain  and  having  on  the  side  to- 
ward the  light  sensory  cells  which  send  a  blunt 
prolongation  containing  nerve  fibrils — the  light- 
perceiving  elements — into  the  lumen  of  the  tube. 
The  eye- vesicle  of  the  vertebrate  ancestoi*s  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  similar  cellular  vesicle, 
pigmented  toward  the  brain  and  containing  sen- 
sory cells  with  the  light- perceiving  elements 
turned  toward  the  lumen  of  the  vesicle. 

Beaker  eyes  and  epithelial  eyes  are  also  found 
in  these  worms,  the  former  representing  a  very 
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primitive  type.  They  consist  of  one  or  more  vis- 
ual cells  with  one  end  resting  in  a  cellular  pig- 
ment cup,  and  they  are  found  in  the  epithelium, 
or  under  it  in  connective  tissue,  or  they  may  have 
'^  sunken  in  until  they  rest  upon  the  brain.  Eyes 
of  this  kind  are  found  in  annelid  (earthworm) 
larvsB  and  in  the  unsegmented  worms,  and  prob- 
ably were  among  the  earliest  kinds  of  eyes  to  be 
developed.  They  may  be  grouped  together  in 
the  anterior  or  the  posterior  part  of  the  worm,  or 
they  may  be  disposed  segmentally  over  the  whole 
surface.  As  many  as400or500  have  been  found 
in  a  single  individual,  the  creature  being  pre- 
pared to  look  in  all  directions  at  once,  like  the 
hundred  eyed  argus  of  mythology. 

The  third  type,  the  epithelial  eyes,  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  one  class  having  a  lens, 
like  structure  on  the  side  toward  the  surface 
which  is  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the 
cuticle.  Epithelial  eyes  are  never  found  alone, 
but  are  always  crowded  together  in  masses,  form- 
ing visual  epithelia  or  retinae  which  become  more 
or  less  sunken  away  from  the  surface,  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  separation  being  easily  traced  in 
different  varieties  of  worms. 


THE  INSIDE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

IN  the  February  number  of  McClure's  Maga- 
zine Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett  reports  an  inter- 
esting interview  with  Professor  Milne,  under  the 
title  *<The  Inside  of  the  Earth,"  in  which  are 
given  the  now  famous  earthquake  observer's 
conclusions  as  to  the  interior  of  our  planet.  The 
interior  of  the  earth,  although  it  has  been  cool- 
ing 20,000,000  years,  according  to  Lord  Kel- 
vin, and  100,000,000,  according  to  the  geologists, 
is  still  pretty  hot.  There  is  a  rough-and-ready 
rule  that  the  temperature  rises  1°  Fahrenheit 
for  every  51  feet  you  go  down.  Professor 
Milne  shows  that  this  rule  is  nonsensical  by  sup- 
posing a  depth  of  1,000  miles,  which,  according 
to  this  rule,  would  give  a  temperature  of  100,- 
000®,  an  absurd  conclusion,  and  he  explains  that 
after  a  certain  point,  say  200  miles  below  the 
surface,  the  rate  of  increase  is  hardly  appre- 
ciable. 

Tlie  most  interesting  feature  of  Professor 
Milne's  theories  came  in  answer  to  Mr.  Moffett's 
question  concerning  <*the  great  molten  sea" 
that  we  might  expect  beyond  this  200  miles. 
The  professor  says  there  is  no  molten  sea  at  all, 
but  on  the  contrary  a  great  rigid  core,  and  that 
^  the  mass  of  ores  and  chemicals  existing  at  this 
enormous  heat  is  at  least  twice  as  rigid  as  steel. 
This  theory  is  based  on  the  observation  of  seismic 
waves.  The  rapidity  of  the  traveling  of  these 
waves  varies  directly  with  the  rigidity   of   the 


medium.  The  professor  finds  that  seismic  waves 
starting  in  Japan  and  coming  necessarily  through 
the  center  of  the  earth  reach  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  sixteen  minutes,  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  they 
would  come  the  same  distance  through  solid  steel. 
Hence  this  conclusion  that  the  matter  inside  the 
earth,  although  at  this  tremendously  high  tem- 
perature, is  as  rigid  again  as  steel. 

A    SOLID    INTERIOR  ? 

'*  » These  phenomena,  invariably  noted  at  all 
our  seismic  observatories,  entirely  upset  the  old 
theory  that  the  earth's  interior  is  a  freely  mov- 
ing liquid,  and  demonstrate  apparently  that  the 
earth-orange,  under  its  peel  of  crust,  is  a  mass 
very  much  more  rigid  than  the  crust  itself.  * 

*  *  *  Yet  extremely  hot  ? ' 

*<  *  Of  course.* 

*<  *  So  hot  that  everything  melts  ? ' 

<*  *  So  hot  that  everything  would  melt  if  it 
could.  And  everything  does  melt  in  a  certain 
limited  region,  a  sort  of  viscous  layer,  pasty  in 
its  upper  parts  and  solid  down  below.  * 

(i  I  Why  not  molten  all  the  way  down  ? ' 

<  *  *  Because  of  the  pressure  above.  At  a  depth 
of  200  miles  this  would  amount  to  about  600  ton« 
to  the  square  inch,  probably  enough  to  squeeze 
the  molten  rock  and  metal  back  into  a  solid 
state.  At  any  rate,  a  depth  must  soon  be 
reached  where  the  pressure  is  great  enough  to 
effect  that  result.  You  know  the  general  law — 
that  heat  expands  and  cold  contracts.  Well, 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  most 
metals  and  rocks  can  be  prevented  from  melting 
under  heat  if  you  prevent  them  from  expand- 
ing. Or,  if  you  have  a  quantity  of  molten  metal 
which  has  already  expanded  in  melting,  you  can 
bring  it  back  to  the  solid  state  by  great  pressure, 
just  as  you  can  solidify  liquid  air  by  putting  it 
under  great  pressure.  The  interior  of  the  earth — 
the  ball  of  the  orange  underneath  the  peel —  though 
potentially  liquid,  is  actually  solid  and  extremely 
dense.  It  would  immediately  become  liquid  if 
the  pressure  were  removed.  It  is  hot  enough  to 
become  liquid,  but  by  the  laws  of  matter  cannot 
do  so  without  expanding,  and  it  cannot  expand 
so  long  as  it  is  squeezed  down  undei-  the  great 
weight  upon  it.  You  must  understand  that  the 
earth,  originally  liquid,  became  solid  under  two 
influences  :  it  began  to  solidify  at  the  surface  by 
cooling,  the  crust  growing  thicker  and  thicker ; 
and  it  began  to  solidify  at  the  center  by  pres- 
sure, the  core  growing  larger  and  larger. 
This  double  phenomenon  of  solidifying  con- 
tinued until  a  solid  outer  shell  and  a  solid  inner 
core  c^me  close  together  in  what  may  be  called 
the  critical  region  of  the  earth,  a  region  that 
feeds  lava  to  volcanoes.'  " 
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THE  EXPLORATION  OF  FRANZ  JOSEF  LAND. 

IN  the  Italian  Rivisia  Politica  e  Letteraria  tor 
December  Professor  Faustini  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  recent  expedition  of  Mr. 
Walter  Wellman  and  the  explorations  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi. 

Since  the  discovery — or  rather  rediscovery — 
in  1873,  by  the  Austrian  naval  oflBcers  Weyp'recht 
and  Payer,  of  the  arctic  lands  called  by  them 
Franz  Josef  Land,  the  region  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  several  expeditions.  Mr.  Wellman  and 
his  companions  landed  at  Cape  Tegetthoff,  Franz 
Josef  Land,  in  July,  1897,  and  advancing 
northward  to  the  eighty- first  parallel  made  and 
provisioned  a  depot,  which 
they  called  Fort  McKin- 
ley.  IVo  Norwegians  re- 
mained there  as  a  guard 
and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany returned  to  Cape 
Tegetthoff,  where  they 
passed  the  winter.  In  the 
spring  they  set  out  with 
dogs  and  sledges  for  the 
pole.  Arriving  at  Fort 
McKinley,  they  found  that 
one  of  the  two  Norwegians 
had  died.  Pressing  on 
through  enormous  difficul- 
ties, they  reached  the 
eighty- second  parallel. 
Here  the  explorers  were 
overtaken  by  a  series  of 
misfortunes  that  compelled 
their  return.  The  high- 
est latitude  reached  by 
Wellman  was  five  nauti- 
cal miles  short  of  the  par- 
allel attained  by  Payer,  of 
the  Austrian  expedition. 

PLANS    AND    PROSPECTS    OF 
THE    ITALIAN    EXPEDITION. 

The  plan  of  Prince  Ama- 
deo  (Duca  degli  Abruzzi), 
as  set  forth  by  himself, 
does  not  include  an  effort 
to  reach  the  pole.  The 
aim  of  the  expedition  is 
scientific.  **The  purpose 
of  beating  the  polar  rec- 
ords ^^^  says  Prof essor  Faus- 
tini, *<is  wholly  excluded 
from  the  project."  And 
Prince  Amadeo,  as  a  final 
declaration  at  Archangel, 
said  :     *  *  Mine   is    not   an 


expedition  to  the  north  pole,  but  in  fact  a  jour- 
ney of  verification  in  the  zone  north  of  Franz 
Josef  Land." 

The  ship  Stella  Polare^  after  reaching  Cape 
Flora,  will  seek  a  safe  anchorage  in  the  highest 
latitude  possible.  When  one  has  been  found  she 
will  serve  as  a  base  for  sledge  journeys  to  estab- 
lish depots  of  supplies.  These  depots  will  be 
made  during  the  winter,  so  that  they  will  be 
ready  for  more  extended  excursions  in  the  sum- 
mer. As  an  illustration  of  the  care  with  which 
the  Pole  Star  has  been  equipped  for  the  expedi- 
tion, the  preparation  and  classification  of  its 
'*  baggage  "  should  be  mentioned.  It  consists  of 
1,500  cases  of  such  shape  and  weight  that  any- 


"  Track  of. SteamerXape/h,''i8$9,  whith  brought  back  the  ExpedtUan, 
"Track  of  SMg^ Journeys  ofthey^limanEtpediUon,  i898''99, 
l/teNarthtrnmost  Painl  /Reached  bjfUieEKfifdUion^SCSMuhfhm  CA«/W^ 


HAP  OF  FRANZ  J08BF  LAND  AROHIPBLAOO,  SHOWING  THE  NSW  LANDB  DISOOYXitlD 
AND  EXPLORED  BY  THE  WELLMAN  EXPEDITION. 


A.  Royal  Society  Island. 

B.  Prltchett  Island. 

C.  Brlce  Island. 

D.  Bliss  Island. 

E.  Alger  Island. 

F.  Jackson  Island. 

G.  Brady  Island. 


Copyright,  1899,  by  Walter  WeUman, 

H.  A affaard  Island.  c.  CapeElklns. 

I.    Simon  Xewconib  Islands,  d.  Cape  Vilas. 

K.  Willis  Moore  Islands.  e.  Cape  Hanna. 

L.  McOee  Island.  f.  Cape  Poraker. 

M.  Payer  Island.  g.  Cape  Fairbanks. 

N.  Lyman  Oage  Island.         h.  Cape  Gorman. 

L  Cape  Tyrol. 


k.  Cape  Copeland. 
1.    Cape  Robert  Hitt. 
m.  Cape  Friok. 
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body  could  carry  one  in  his  arms  or  on  his 
shoulder  without  serious  inconvenience.  They 
are  divided  into  four  classes,  distinguishable  at 
4  sight  by  the  color  of  the  boxes  :  (1)  blacky  food 
and  things  pertaining  to  it ;  (2)  green,  clothing 
and  accessories ;  (3)  red,  scientific  instruments 
and  materials ;  (4)  yellow,  things  useful,  but  not 
indispensable.  Every  box  has  also  on  its  face 
characters  that  identify  its  contents. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  depots  men- 
tioned above  the  explorers  will  set  out  with 
sledges  victualed  for  about  120  days.  During 
the  winter  of  preparation  the  scientific  members 
of  the  expedition  will  employ  their  time  on  vari- 
ous scientific  problems,  among  them  the  luminous 
phenomena  of  the  polar  night,  the  magnetic  pole, 
the  measurement  of  the  arctic  depression  of  the 
globe,  and  studies  of  the  arctic  fauna  and  flora. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  expedition,  very  fa- 
vorable reports  had  been  received,  at  the  time  of 
Professor  Faustini's  writing,  in  letters  from  Cap- 
tain Cagni,  from  Prince  Amadeo,  and  from  Peti- 
gax,  the  guide  who  accompanied  the  Prince  in 
Alaska.  Rather  singularly,  the  latest  news  at 
the  time  of  Faustini's  writing  was  brought  by  the 
American  explorer,  Mr.  W oilman,  who  met  the 
Stella  Polare  on  July  26  last  in  latitude  80°  20'. 


THE  COMMON  MULE. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  January  Mr.  R. 
B.  Townshend,  who  has  known  the  mule  in 
many  lands,  gives  some  interesting  information 
on  his  habits  and  qualities  which  places  him  in  a 
not  unpleasant  light. 

THE    mule's   MULISHNESS. 

The  pleasantest  quality  of  the  common  mule  is 
what  if  he  were  a  man  we  would  call  his  human- 
ity, but  by  analogy  are  compelled  to  call   his 
mulishness.     He  is  companionable,  devoted  to  his 
mother,  and — highest  of  all  endowments — gifted 
with  eternal  youth.     In  fact,  he  is  an  incurable 
infant,  and  never  grows  up  to  the  end  of  his  days  : 
»*He  may  not  be  aware  that  his  father  was  a 
donkey,  but  he  never  can  forget  that  his  mother 
was  a  mare,  nor  does  he  want  ever  to  be  free  from 
her  leading-strings.     The  one  desire  of  his  soul 
after  he  is  weaned  is  to  find   his  mother  again, 
and,  failing  her,  his  maternal  aunt.     He  will  cling 
to  her  side,  if  permitted,  for  his  whole  life  long, 
and  his  heart-broken  wails  when  he  is  separated 
I.  *      from  her  would  split  the  ears  and  raise  the  pity 
of  any  one  but  a  Mexfcan  arriero.     But  the  mulo 
is  a  philosopher,  too,  so  when  he  has  not  the  com- 
pany of  the  mare  that  he  loves  he  consoles  him- 
self with  loving  the  mare  that  he  has.     He  can  al- 
ways be  induced  to  adopt  a  new  aunt." 


His  childishness,  however,  is  even  stronger 
than  filial  love,  and  it  is  this  quality  which  makes 
him  so  liable  to  stampede  : 

<<The  bell-mare  may  be  his  tin  goddess  on 
hoofs,  but  even  she  can  be  temporarily  forgotten 
once  panic  terror  gets  hold  of  him.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  stampede  is  over,  though  he  may 
have  run  five  miles,  or  fifty  for  that  matter,  in 
the  course  of  it,  his  first  thought  is  how  to  get 
back  to  his  beloved  bell-mare  again,  and  it  would 
surprise  any  one  how  often  he  manages  to  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  mischief  has  been  done,  and  this  liability  to 
stampede  on  small  provocation  is  the  worst  fault 
about  the  mule  for  military  purposes." 

THE    MULE    ON    THE    MARCH. 

For  military  purposes,  however,  the  mule  must 
have  a  human  guide  ;  but  even  then  he  cannot 
be  always  relied  upon  : 

'*  The  liability  to  a  frantic  stampede  is  vastly 
reduced  when  each  animal  is  thus  under  human 
control.  Nevertheless,  as  unfortunately  happened 
at  Nicholson's  Nek,  that  mysterious  thrill  of 
panic  terror  that  instantaneously  flashes  through 
a  whole  herd  together  remains  still  a  horrid  possi- 
bility. It  seems  a  sort  of  demoniacal  possession. 
When  a  mule  feels  that  mysterious  thrill  his 
one  immediate  and  ungovernable  impulse  is  to 
break  away  from  the  man  leading  him  and  run 
— run — run.  And  a  stout  mule,  who  means  to 
stampede,  when  he  tries  to  pull  away  from  you 
takes  some  holdiner.  I  have  seen  a  mule  in  the 
branding  corral  who  had  been  lassoed  wrong, 
the  noose  being  made  too  long  and  tightening, 
not  round  his  throat,  but  far  back  close  to  the 
shoulders.  That  mule  walked  right  off  with 
five  Mexicans,  who  all  tailed  on  and  pulled  their 
very  hardest  against  him,  but  in  vain." 

HIS    GOOD  QUALITIES. 

The  mule,  says  Mr.  Townshend,  is  nearly  al- 
ways healtiiy  : 

**  He  misses  the  miserable  liability  to  curbs 
and  spavins  and  ringbones  and  a  hundred  other 
weaknesses  to  which  our  modern  horseflesh  is 
heir.  I  think  he  has  niade  a  good  bargain.  It 
is  seldom  indeed  that  one  sees  a  mule  sick  or 
sorry.  The  only  thing  to  which  he  ever  seems 
specially  liable  is  colic.  And  that  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted not  to  any  weakness  of  digestion  on  his 
part,  but  to  our  own  mismanagement." 

In  addition  to  this,  although  he  costs  more 
than  the  horse,  he  is  more  economical  in  the  end  : 

*  *  He  eats  less,  he  requires  less  shoeing,  for  his 
feet  grow  so  slowly  that  the  shoes  do  not  require 
resetting  until  they  are  worn  out,  fie  is  less  lia- 
ble to  disease,  and  he  lasts  longer." 
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NEW  CRIMES  AND  PENALTIES. 

THE  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Barrrows  contributes 
to  the  For  urn  for  January  an  entertain- 
ing article  on  the  peculiarities  of  American  legis- 
lation discovered  by  a  reading  of  30,000  pages  of 
statute  law  enacted  during  the  past  two  years  in 
the  forty-five  States  of  the  Union.  Draco  and 
Solon,  Mr.  Barrows  thinks,  would  be  amazed  by 
the  products  of  the  American  legislator's  fertile 
brain. 

*  *  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Draco  took  it  all 
seriously  and  imagined  that  all  the  laws  we 
passed  were  meant  to  be  enforced.  Suppose  they 
really  were  enforced  and  that  the  Greek  law- 
giver should  make  a  tour  of  the  prisons  and  jails 
of  the  United  States.  Imagine  him  asking  a 
score  of  convicts  why  they  had  been  convicted. 
«!,'  said  an  Alabama  man,  *have  been  sen- 
tenced to  thirty  days  for  jumping  off  a  train 
while  in  motion.'  *  I,'  said  a  Virginian,  *rode 
a  horse  on  the  sidewalk  through  an  unincor- 
porated village,  and  am  in  prison  for  sixty  days.* 
*I,'  said  another  Virginian,  »  killed  a  partridge 
on  the  second  day  of  February  in  Cumberland 
County,  and  am  in  prison  for  thirty  days.'  *  I,' 
said  a  California  woman,  <  am  a  nurse,  and  I  neg- 
lected to  report  to  a  doctor  that  a  baby's  eyes  be- 
came inflamed  within  two  weeks  after  birth.  I 
am  in  prison  for  six  months.'  *I,'  said  a  Ten- 
nesseean,  ***  lobbied "  with  the  Legislature.' 
*  You  mean  bribed  it  ? '  asked  Draco.  *  Oh,  no. 
I  just  *•  lobbied,"  but  I  did  not  address  my  argu- 
ments *  *  solely  to  the  judgment^ "  and  so  I  am  *  *  in  " 
for  Rve  years.'  An  Adonis  from  the  same  State 
curled  bis  mustache :  '  1  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  lady  at  a  Tennessee  boarding  school.  In 
a  rash  moment  I  ventured  to  loiter  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  and  I  threw  a  kiss  to  her. 
Now  I  have  thirty  days  to  serve  in  the  county 
jail.' 

***!,'  said  a  New  York  man,  *  tampered  with 
an  automatic  ballot  machine,  and  for  the  next 
five  years  I  shall  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State.'  'I,'  said  another  New  Yorker,  *  was 
calling  on  a  friend  in  the  upper  story  of  a  sky- 
scraper, and  I  ventured  to  drop  some  of  my 
advertising  circulars  down  the  letter-chute.  Un- 
fortunately, I  had  forgotten  to  address  them. 
So  I  got  five  days.'  *  1,'  said  a  New  Jersey  man 
bitterly,  *  did  not  drop  my  ad,  into  a  letter- 
chute  ;  I  wish  I  had.  I  made  the  mistake  of 
putting  it  up  on  the  Palisades,  and  I  am  sen- 
tenced to  three  years  for  disfiguring  the  land- 
scape.' •  As  to  advertising,'  said  a  lawyer  from 
Washington,  •  I  ventured  to  solicit  divorce  busi- 
ness by  an  advertisem«^nt  in  a  newspaper,  and 
now  I  shall  read  my  newspapers  in  jail  for  the 
next  six  months. ' 


***!,'  said  a  Wisconsin  man,  *  sold  some  im- 
pure ice,  and  I  shall  spend  the  winter  in  the  county 
jail.'  *  Well,  you  have  my  company,'  said  a  Wis- 
consin baker.  *  I  ventured  to.  sleep  in  my  bakery. 
My  first  offense  cost  me  $50  a  night,  which  ate 
up  all  the  profits.  The  second  offense  cost  me 
$100  a  night,  which  was  still  more  disastrous. 
For  the  third  offense  I  had  to  pay  $250  a  night. 
And  now,  to  even  things  up,  I  am  lodging  six 
months  in  jail  at  the  expense  of  the  State. '  <  It 
all  happens  in  the  course  of  business,'  said  a 
Michigander.  *  I  thought  it  was  all  right  to  buy 
an  empty  beer  bottle  stamped  with  the  brewer's 
name.  My  mistake  costs  me  ninety  days  in  jail.' 
*  You  got  off  easily,'  said  a  Florida  man,  *  for  I 
got  a  year  for  smashing  a  bottle  similar  to  the  one 
you  bought. '  *  Well,  be  thankful  you  don't  keep 
a  boarding-house  in  Virginia.  I  failed  to  put  up 
a  sign  which  the  law  said  must  be  in  large  Roman 
letters  not  less  than  one  inch  square,  saying, 
'<  Imitation  Butter  Used  Here,"  and  now  I  am  a 
jail-boarder  myself  for  six  months.'  In  Virginia 
they  use  the  letter  of  the  Roman  law.  But  what 
would  Justinian  say  of  its  spirit  ?  " 


WAGNERIANA. 

MR.  WILLIAM  ASHTON  ELLIS  has  just 
completed  his  translation  of  *  ♦  Wagner's 
Prose  Works,"  and  a  monumental  work  the  eight 
volumes  make.  Each  volume  is  provided  with  a 
very  full  index,  and  in  the  last  volume  a  con- 
venient chronological  table  of  the  prose  writings 
is  added.  The  translation  has  occupied  about 
nine  years,  and  Mr.  Ellis  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  successful  completion  of  his  difficult 
though  interesting  task.  To  many  it  will  be  a 
source  of  regret  that  Wagner's  letters  to  Otto 
Wesendonck  and  others  and  to  Emil  Heckel 
should  not  have  been  included  in  the  series. 
Mr.  Ellis'  next  undertaking  is  to  be  a  transla- 
tion of  Glasenapp's  *'  Life  of  Wagner." 

In  the  Revue  Blanche  of  December  1  Maxima 
Leroy  publishes  a  series  of  letters  relating  to  the 
first  performance  of  **  Tristan  und  Isolde"  at 
Munich.  They  comprise  letters  from  Wagner  to 
his  friend  Auguste  Gasperini  and  lettera  from 
Gasperini  to  L6on  Leroy.  The  first  of  Wagner  s 
letters  is  dated  September,  1861,  at  Vienna, 
where  rehearsals  of  *' Tristan"  were  taking 
place,  but  after  some  seventy-seven  rehearsals 
the  production  of  the  opera  at  Vienna  was  aban- 
doned. The  second  letter  (1 864)  tells  of  his  new 
friend  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria,  and  the  rest  be- 
long to  the  year  1865,  when  ** Tristan"  finally 
obtained  a  hearing  in  the  Bavarian  capital  ;  but 
the  public  had  to  wait  thirty -four  years  longer 
for  the  production  of  the  opera  in  Paris. 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  February  Century  gives  a  very  large  inntall- 
ment  of  a  new  feature.  Dr.  Barry  E.  O'Meara^s 
"Talks  With  Napoleon."  Dr.  O'Meara  was  Napoleon's 
physician  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  In  1822  he  pub- 
lished a  book,  **  Napoleon  in  Exile ;  or,  A  Voice  from 
St  Helena. '^  This  produced  such  a  sensation  that  it 
was  necessary  to  call  out  the  police  to  restrain  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  throngs  which  besieged  the  publisher's 
office  in  London.  In  this  work  Dr.  0*Meara  used  less 
than  half  of  his  manuscript  journal,  in  which  he  had 
jotted  down  literally  the  conversation  of  Napoleon,  to- 
gether with  his  own  comments.  The  record  was  some- 
what too  intimate  for  publication  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
author.  These  nineteen  manuscript  volumes  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Century  Company,  and  the 
magazine  is  publishing  the  extracts  which  are  exclusive 
of  the  matter  published  in  Dr.  O'Meara's  book. 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  the  student  of  tenement-house  life 
and  writer  on  the  New  York  Sun^  contributes  a  char- 
acteristically able  study  of  *'  Midwinter  in  New  York.*^ 
He  tells  OS  that,  taken  all  in  all,  even  a  blizzard  does 
not  carry  in  its  trail  in  New  York  such  hopeless  mar- 
tyrdom to  the  people  as  in  Old  World  cities— London, 
(or  instance. 

In  hi«  essay  on  "The  West  and  Certain  Literary  Dis- 
ooveries;  or,  How  Fiction  May  Be  Stranger  Than 
Tmtb,^  Mr.  £.  Hough  makes  a  great  deal  of  fun  of  the 
pet  occupation  of  some  writers  of  making  literary  discov- 
eries in  the  West  and  South.  It  may  be  said  within 
moderation,  complains  Mr.  Hough,  that  the  West  has 
bad  quite  enough  discoverers  who  do  not  discover,  who 
have  nothing  to  say,  and  Who  say  it'  brilliantly  One 
interesting  fact  which  most  of  these  writers  have  over- 
shot is  a  simple  one,  that  the  West  no  longer  exists. 
Then  Mr.  Hough  goes  on  to  show  how  it  is  that  the 
West  ceased  to  exist,  summing  up  the  matter  at  the 
lAartwith  the  statement,  to  be  accepted  as  accurate, 
ooming  from  the  Western  representative  of  Forest  and 
Stream,  that  it  costs  $1,000  now  to  kill  a  grizzly,  with 
lock  and  a  Western  guide,  and  that  for  $1,000,000  one 
may  unlawfully  kill  a  buffalo. 

Mr.  Richard  Whiteing  opens  the  magazine  with 
"Paris  Revisited,**  in  which  description  Mr.  A.  Cas- 
taigne's  drawings  aid  the  author  with  charming  effect- 
iTenesB.  There  is  a  brief  article  on  **The  Military 
Element  in  Colonel  Waring^s  Career,"  accompanied  by 
a  itrikingly  beautiful  wood  cut  of  the  painting  by 
Henry  Peters  Gray  of  Colonel  Waring  as  colonel  of  the 
Fourth  Missouri  Cavalry.  Captain  Slocum's  story  of 
his  sail  around  the  world  is  concluded  in  this  number. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  February  number  of  Harper's  Magazine  be- 
gins with  one  of  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams' 
1^  ooellent  articles  on  the  progress  of  science,  entitled 
""Today's  Science  in  Europe."  He  tells  how  Dr.  Dohrn 
^egantwenty-iive  years  ago  his  laboratory  organization, 
vhich  developed  into  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
•t  Naples,  now  the  Mecca  of  all  biological  eyes  through- 
out the  world.    Dr.  Williams  shows  what  an  all-im- 


portant influence  on  science  the  marine  laboratories 
which  Dr.  Dohm's  was  the  prototype  for  had,  aiding 
Professor  Weismann  to  perfect  his  well-known  theory 
of  heredity  and  simplifying  hundreds  of  problems  of 
cell  activity,  heredity,  and  life.  Following  the  Naples 
institution  have  come  others  in  nearly  every  civilized 
country  having  a  coast  line.  Our  stations  are  Wood's 
Holl,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  on  the  north  coast  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

THE  PROOBESSIVE  CX)NOO  STATE. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger  gives  an  excellent  account  of  *^  The 
Congo  State  and  Central  African  Problems."  He  sums 
up  the  present  achievementa  of  the  Europeans  in  this 
territory  as  follows : 

*'To  sum  up  the  general  position  occupied  by  the 
Congo  State  at  the  present  time,  we  see  a  territory  of 
about  900,000  square  miles  r^^larly  organized  and  form- 
ally recognized  under  an  independent  sovereign,  who 
has  accepted  several  responsibilities  from  an  interna- 
tional point  of  view,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  free 
trade,  the  suppression  of  slavery,  the  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  the  observance  of  a  strict  neutrality. 
The  sovereign  happens  to  be  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
has  bequeathed  within  his  full  right  and  without 
breach  of  any  engagement— for  that  with  France  has 
been  waived-^U  his  sovereign  rights  after  his  death  to 
Belgium,  his  own  country,  so  that  in  course  of  time  the 
Congo  territory  will  be  a  Belgian  colony.  In  compara- 
tively few  years  the  revenue  of  this  part  of  Africa  has 
been  raised  from  nothing  to  a  respectable  total  of  £750,- 
OOa  and  the  trade  totals  approximate  to  £2,000,000, 
divided  equally  between  exports  and  imports.  All 
these  figures  will  undoubtedly  be  increased,  as  the 
years  pass,  by  the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  other  plants 
which  are  now  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  by  the 
discovery'  of  mineral  deposits,  which  are  to-day  being 
carefully  sought  for  in  several  directions." 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  OP  THE  FUTURE. 

In  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart's  prediction  of  *'  The 
Future  of  the  Mississippi  Valley "  he  reminds  us  that 
the  Mississippi  is  the  greatest  south-flowing  stream  of 
the  world,  and  its  value  is,  politically  and  commercially, 
the  most  important.  Its  area  of  1,242,000  square  miles 
is  two-fifths  of  the  whole  continental  area  of  the  United 
States  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  arable  suriaoe. 
To-day  the  dwellers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  number 
85,000,000.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  doubling  its 
population  every  twenty-five  years,  the  valley  would 
have  560,000,000  people  in  the  year  2000.  But  families 
are  already  smaller,  owing  to  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  giving  children  a  good  start,  and  Professor  Hart 
thinks  it  would  be  a  bold  man  who  predicted  a  popula- 
tion of  200,000,000  in  the  year  suggested,  for  this  popu- 
lation would  be  almost  as  dense  as  that  of  Belgium.  In 
considering  the  intellectual  future  of  this  vast  region. 
Professor  Hart  says  that  so  far  the  only  claim  the  West 
has  established  to  artistic  distinction  is  in  architecture. 
He  says  that  the  city  of  Pittsburg  has  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  suitable  county  buildings  in  the  country.  He 
sees  the  difficulty  in  a  distinct  and  highly  advanced 
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intellectaal  life  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  not  so  much 
a  lack  of  interest  in  things  of  the  mind  as  a  lack  of  local 
traditions.  He  concludes  with  a  prophecy  that  for  ages 
to  come  the  principal  output  and  wealth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  must  be  agricultural,  and  that  its  great-est 
danger  is  a  separation  of  interest  between  the  tiller  of 
the  soil  on  the  one  side  and  the  capitalist  and  the  pro- 
fessional and  business  man  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph  writes  of  his  experiences  in  India, 
under  the  title  *'  The  True  Flavor  of  the  Orient,"  and 
Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  describes  **The  White  Mau'S 
Rule  in  Singapore."  We  have  reviewed  in  another  de- 
partment Mr.  John  D.  Quackenbos'  essay  on  '*The 
Moral  Value  of  Hypnotic  Suggestion"  and  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Dreiser's  account  of  how  the  railroads  are  educat- 
ing the  farmers  in  the  West. 


SCRIBNER^S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  February  ScrihneT^s  appears  the  first  magazine 
account  of  operations  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  H.Whig- 
ham,  of  Chicago,  who  is  with  the  British  at  the  Orange 
River,  writes  on"  The  First  Stage  of  the  Boer  War,"  and 
illustrates  his  account  with  a  number  of  attractive  photo- 
graphs, taken  by  himself  on  the  field.  He  calls  the  chief 
mistake  of  the  British  the  underestimate  of  the  troops 
the  Boers  had  at  command.  Mr.  Whigham  uses  a  good 
many  pages  to  argue  that  the  British  War  OflBce,  so  far 
from  falling  short  of  efficiency  in  mobilizing  the  forces 
in  South  Africa,  has  done  an  exceedingly  clever  work. 
He  writes  under  date  of  November  19,  some  six  weeks 
after  October  9,  when  the  war  began.  "Yet,"  he 
says,  "  in  that  time  an  army  of  more  than  30,000  men 
has  been  organized,  with  its  attendant  force  of  5,500 
cavalry  and  troops  for  the  line  of  communication  to 
the  extent  of  10,000.  A  force,  that  is  to  say,  of  some 
54,000  fighting  men  has  been  mobilized,  with  every  pos- 
sible sort  of  provision  for  their  comfort,  has  been  put  on 
the  sea  in  thirty  transports,  and  of  that  force  a  whole 
division  is  to-day,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  River, 
ready  to  strike  for  Kimberley,  having  traveled  6,000 
miles  by  sea  and  nearly  000  miles  by  land  over  a  single 
line  of  railroad  through  the  i>arched  and  pathless 
Karroo." 

Mr.  Herbert  L.  Webb  writes  on  "  The  Problems  of  a 
Pacific  Cable."  He  shows  that  in  an  engineering  way 
the  laying  of  a  Pacific  cable  will  be  somewhat  more 
difficult,  so  far  as  depth  of  water  is  concerned,  them  the 
Atlantic  route.  The  latter  oflPers  depths  of  between 
2,400  and  2,700  fathoms,  while  the  Pacific  route,  after 
deep  water  has  been  struck,  ranges  from  2,400  to  8,100 
fathoms,  a  large  part  of  the  distance  being  in  water 
closely  bordering  on  3,000  fathoms  in  depth.  But  he 
thinks  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  submarine  cables  and  in  the  art  of  repairing  them. 
A  greater  obstacle  than  depth  is  the  long  distance 
between  the  landing  points,  but  this  applies  more 
especially  to  the  British  project,  which  on  its  longest 
section  calls  for  a  cable  of  3,560  miles  in  one  section.  In 
the  American  scheme  the  section  from  San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu  will  be  but  a  little  over  2,000  miles  long,  which 
is  not  more  than  most  of  the  Atlantic  cables  and  less 
than  some  of  them.  The  long  sections  are  difficult  to  lay 
because  a  very  heavy  cable  has  to  be  constructed  in 
order  to  get  a  fair  working  speed. 

Adjt.-Gen.  T.  B^ntley  Mott,  U.  S.  A.,  describes  social 
life  in  Havana.     He  expresses  himself  as  much  sur- 


prised at  the  class  of  people  he  met  at  a  charity  en- 
tertainment for  the  Cuban  hospitals.  Although  he  had 
expected  to  see  people  like  the  ragamuffin  Cuban  sol- 
diers, he  found  out  that  "the  men  and  women  were  the  ^^ 
same  sort  which  New  York  or  London  would  turn  out  ^^ 
on  a  similar  occasion.  The  women  were  dressed  not 
only  with  taste  and  appropriateness,  but  with  an  ele- 
gance, a  chic  which  one  would  expect  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  but  which  in  this  tumble-down  Cuban  village, 
scarred  with  the  marks  of  war,  was  strange  to  contem- 
plate."   

McCLURfi'S  MAGAZINE. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr. 
Ray  Stannard  Baker's  character  sketch  of  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood  and  from  Mr.  Cleveland  Moflfett's  inter- 
view with  Professor  Milne,  the  observer  of  earthquakes. 

AT  CAPE  TEGETTHOFF  WITH  MR.  WELLMAN. 

Mr.  Walter  Wellman  gives  a  chapter  of  his  recent 
personal  experience  in  the  arctic  in  his  race  for  the 
north  pole.  In  the  country  around  the  headquarters  of 
the  Wellman  expedition  at  Cape  Tegetthoff  Mr.  Well- 
man's  party  found  a  great  many  bears  and  in  the  sea 
any  number  of  walruses.  A  herd  of  the  last-named 
beasts  came  near  destroying  the  party  and  their  camp 
and  were  only  routed  after  fifteen  minutes  of  furious 
battle.  The  arctic  winter  was  passed  in  making  scien- 
tific observations,  hunting  bears,  making  runs  over  the 
snow  on  skis,  and  preparing  for  the  sledge  journeys. 
Mr.  Wellman  had  left  two  Norwegians  at  a  point  he 
named  Fort  McKinley,  promising  to  be  back  with 
the  main  party  in  February.  On  February  27  this  re- 
lief party  reached  Fort  McKinley  and  found  that  one  of 
the  Norwegians  had  died.  His  companion  kept  his 
body  in  the  hut  for  two  months,  living  alone  in  the 
arctic  wilderness  with  this  ghastly  company,  because 
he  promised  that  he  would  not  bury  him  in  the  snow 
before  the  poor  fellow  died. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  MAMMOTH. 

In  the  October  number  of  McClure's  Magazine  there 
was  published  a  short  story,  **  The  Killing  of  the  Mam- 
moth," which  was  curiously  mistaken  by  thousands  of 
readers  to  be  the  recital  of  alleged  actual  experiences, 
and  the  editor  says  that  hundreds  of  letters  have  come 
to  the  magazine  and  also  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion asking  where  the  author  of  this  innocently  Intended 
fiction  had  located  the  remains  of  the  beast  of  his  faney 
and  about  the  truth  of  the  details,  while  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution  has  been  besieged  with  visitors  wishing 
to  see  the  stuffed  mammoth.  To  clear  up  this  matter 
McClurc^s  publishes  this  month  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Lucas,  of  the  National  Museum,  gn^ng  the  scientific 
facts  concerning  the  mammoth.  These  facts  are  vastly 
less  dramatic  than  the  popular  idea  of  mammoths 
seems  to  demand.  Mr.  Lucas  says  the  beasts  have  un- 
doubtedly been  extinct  for  ages,  and  what  is  even  more 
discouraging,  he  assures  us  that  the  mammoth  was  prob- 
ably a  smaller  animal  on  the  average  than  Mr.  Bamum's 
prot^t,  **  Jumbo."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  stuffed 
mammoth  in  the  world.  Some  Alaskan  Indians  found  ^ 
a  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  one  of  the  beasts  which  had 
some  fat  adhering  to  it,  which  had  been  preserved  by 
the  intense  cold  through  the  ages  that  had  passed  since 
the  animal  died,  and  there  is  one  skull  with  a  wisp  of 
hair  remaining. 
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PBESIDBNT  GRANT  AND  A.  T.  STEWART. 

The  Hon.  Oeorge  S.  Boutwell,  ex-Secretai-y  of  the 
Treasury,  continues  his  reminiscent  chapters  of  his- 
tory with  an  account  of  General  Grant's  administra- 
4  tioD,  Mr.  Boutwell  having  been  a  member  of  General 
Grant's  Cabinet.  In  speaking  of  A.  T.  Stewart's  rela- 
tions with  Grant,  Mr.  Boutwell  tells  of  the  effort  to 
make  Mr.  Stewart  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He 
was  nominated  and  confirmed,  but  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  an  importer  and  therefore  inelligible  to  the 
office  **The  President  made  a  vain  effort  to  secure 
legislation  for  the  removal  of  the  bar.  Next  Judge  Hil- 
ton, then  Mr.  Stewart^s  attorney,  submitted  a  deed  of 
trost  by  which  Mr.  Stewart  relinquished  his  interest  in 
the  business  during  his  term  of  oflBce.  The  President 
sabmitted  that  paper  to  Chief  Justice  Carter,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  chief 
jostice  gave  a  brief  adverse  oral  opinion,  and  in  lan- 
guage not  quotable  upon  a  printed  page."  Mr.  Bout- 
well thinks  that  Mr.  Stewart  was  bitter  over  the  inci- 
dent   

MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

THERE  is  an  excellent  article  in  the  Fel^ruary 
Munsey'8  on  *'The  Episcopal  Church  in  New 
York,"  by  Dr.  William  Kirk  us.  Dr.  Kirkus  says  that 
when  clergymen  come  to  New  York  they  generally  stay 
there.  The  salaries  are  on  the  average  a  good  deal 
higher  than  the  general  average  in  the  country  at 
iarge,  but  the  general  average  is  less  than  the  wages  of 
a  skilled  mechanic— that  is,  about  $10  a  week. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CLERGYMAN'S  SALARY. 

"  The  salaries  of  even  the  rectors  of  the  largest  New 
Vork  parishes  are  much  smaller  than  is  popularly  sup- 
posed ;  nor  is  any  account  taken  of  the  correspond- 

I  ingly  large  expenditure  which  their  position  entails. 
Wliat  these  salaries  really  are  I  do  not  exactly  know*^ 

1  hot  taking  the  largest  estimate,  they  are  far  smaller 
than  the  incomes  obtained  by  the  leaders  of  the 
other  professions.  Does  any  one  ask.  What  right  has 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  expect,  what  right  has  he  to 
receive,  ten  thousand  a  year  for  the  work  of  saving 
wuU  ?  No  doubt,  given  the  use  of  an  empty  lot,  a  good 
Dtoot  barrel  to  stand  on,  and  a  pious  man  with  a  loud 
foice^  the  Gospel  can  be  had  for  nothing.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  advantages  and  complicated  interests,  which  pious 
"omplicity  very  seldom  understands.  The  rectors  in 
such  parishes  as  Trinity,  in  addition  to  their  pastoral 
work,  are  men  of  business  of  the  highest  class.  They 
*re  such  men  as  in  sepular  life  would  be  the  heads  of 
great  corporations,  the  managers  of  large  enterprises. 
The  bler^QT  in  New  York  are  paid  a  little  more  than  the 
Average  ;  but  if  religion  is  a  seriously  important  affair 
they  are  very  poorly  paid." 

POUCING  THE  RAILROADS. 

Mr.  Josiah  Flynt,  the  student  of  tramp  life,  has 
ttother  good  article  on  *' Policing  the  Railroads,"  in 
vhich  he  describes  American  railroads  ao  avenues  of 
'  ^jcrime,  aod  thinks  their  failure  to  properly  organize  a 
protection  for  their  systems  a  very  weak  pk)int  in  the 
management  of  their  vast  property  interests.  He  says 
UaI  this  policing  is  properly  done  in  Europe,  but  that 
in  the  United  States  there  was  not  up  to  a  few  years 
•9>  any  well-organized  railroad  police  force.  He  thinks 


a  great  deal  of  money  would  have  been  saved  and  not  a 
few  lives  would  have  been  spared  had  this  police  mat- 
ter been  properly  arranged  in  the  early  days  of  rail- 
roading. One  shining  exception  to  the  rule  of  lax 
management  in  America  is  seen  in  the  Pennsylvania 
lines  west  of  Pittsburg.  The  superintendent  of  this 
railroad  has  a  model  police  organization.  After  four 
.  years  of  preparatory  exercise  it  is  made  up  of  88  officers 
and  men,  the  chief  being  the  superintendent,  who  re- 
ports to  the  general  manager.  Each  division  has  a 
captain,  who  reports  to  the  division  superintendent; 
the  captain  has  under  him  one  or  more  lieutenants  and 
a  necessary  number  of  patrolmen  and  watchmen,  who 
report  to  him  alone.  This  organization  has  cleaned  up 
the  property,  that  was  notorious  among  tramps  and 
criminals  five  years  ago  an  an  open  road.  It  is  now 
known  as  the  "  tightest  shut "  line  in  the  country,  and 
the  company  pays  $17,000  a  year  less  for  its  police 
arrangements  than  it  did  in  1893  for  its  watchmen  and 
detective  force. 

"THE  CITY  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE." 

Mr.  Edwin  Wildman  describes  Paris  as  "  The  City  of 
the  Automobile.*'  He  tells  us  that  in  Paris  the  auto- 
vehicle  has  long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage 
and  has  taken  its  place  in  every  department  of  trans- 
portation. For  passenger  purposes  he  thinks  the  petro- 
leum machine  is  as  yet  far  in  advance  of  the  electrical 
machine  for  long  distances,  high  rates,  of  speed,  and 
steep  hills.  The  petroleum-driven  automobile  is,  how- 
ever, far' from  perfection.  It  often  sputters  and  clatters 
a  great  deal  at  the  start,  but  when  it  sets  down  to  a 
thirty-mile  gait  it  behaves  splendidly.  Mr.  Wildman 
describes  his  enjoyment  of  a  ride  on  a  petroleum  ma- 
chine which  attained  a  speed  of  forty-five  miles  an  hour, 
which  climbed  hills  short,  steep,  and  stony,  took  curves 
at  a  hair-raising  rate,  and  halted  once  or  twice  with  a 
suddenness  that  nearly  sent  him  over  the  dashboard. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  February  Cosmopolitan  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  has 
a  sketch  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  He  begins  by 
showing  the  contrast  between  the  Czar  of  Russia  and 
Emperor  William  of  Germany.  He  says  this  contrast 
is  striking  and  can  be  expressed  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: "Both  believe  they  are  God's  anointed,  but 
William  believes  that  the  Lord  would  have  made  a  big 
mistake  had  he  anointed  any  one  else  but  himself; 
whereas  Nicholas,  while  bowing  to  the  inscrutable  wis- 
dom of  Divine  Providence,  would  have  been  immensely 
relieved  if  the  choice  had  fallen  on  some  other  than  he." 
Mr.  Stead  says  that  the  Czar  escapes  with  the  greatest  de- 
light from  the  slavery  of  his  state  work  to  the  carefully 
guarded  privacy  of  domestic  life,  ani  that  his  wife, 
granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  is,  unlike  most  of 
the  British  reigning  house,  singularly  beautiful  and  an 
eminently  satisfying  mate  to  the  Czar  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias.  Mr.  Stead  assures  us  that  the  stories  periodically 
uttered  in  the  press  as  to  the  ill-health,  brooding  mel- 
ancholy, or  incipient  insanity  of  the  Czar  are  all  pure 
inventions,  and  that  equally  baseless  are  the  nonsensi* 
cal  stories  circulated  as  to  his  intention  to  resign. 

William  Jameson  Reid,  in  his  travel  sketch  entitled 
**  Among  the  Farthest  People,"  relates  how  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1898  he  wandered  in  company  with  a  small  band 
of  Tourgouth  nomads  through  Mongolia  into  eastern 
Tibet.    The  land  of  the  Sifans  is  the  particular  region  be 
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describes,  a  wonderful  country  with  immense  plains 
and  sky-towering  mountain  ranges.  He  says  during 
several  months  of  marching  his  party  was  at  no  time 
less  than  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  prize  essay  of  the  month  is  on  the  topic,  "The 
Well- Dressed  Woman."  The  lucky  contestant  was  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Ramsey,  who  gives  a  very  sensilile  and  <practical 
discussion  of  the  factors  which  go  into  a  satisfactory 
system  of  dressing  for  women.  Her  estimate  for  the 
needs  of  a  well-dressed  woman  is  $350  a  year,  which  is 
supposed  to  allow  for  tailor-made  clothes  and  other 
refinements.  Mr.  Rupert  Hughes  in  his  article  *'  From 
Ore  to  Armor-Plate"  tells  how  the  armor  which  goes 
into  the  United  States  battleships  is  manufactured  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  company  which  makes  our  armor 
is  only  fourteen  years  old,  having  bought  outright  its 
processes  and  duplicates  of  the  machines  of  the  Whit- 
worth  Company  of  England  and  the  Creusot  Company 
of  France,  and  has  lately  acquired  also  the  Krupp 
methods  of  making  armor  steel. 


been  greatly  .benefited  as  well  as  the  direct  beneficiaries, 
and  he  suggests  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  all 
benevolent  and  charitable  organizations  to  pay  their 
full  tax  to  the  town,  the  State,  and  the  nation. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

MR  FLETCHER  OSGOOD  in  the  February  2Vc«; 
England  describes  in  an  unusually  tho.'ough 
and  well-illustrated  article  the  ravages  of  the  gypsy 
moth  in  Massachusetts  and  the  efforts  to  be  made  to 
head  off  these  depredations.  The  gypsy  moth  is  operat- 
ing in  a  tract  of  about  200  square  miles,  which  includes 
Boston  in  its  southern  part.  A  life-and-death  struggle 
in  behalf  of  the  foliage  in  this  region  has  been  going  on 
for  the  past  ten  years.  The  gypsy  moth  was  introduced 
into  Massachusetts  by  a  French  scientist  in  1868,  in  the 
hope  of  breeding  the  moth  of  the  silkworm  with  the 
gypsy  moth,  and  so  produce  a  hybrid  fitted  alike  to 
flourish  in  our  climate,  as  the  silkworm  does  not,  and 
to  spin  marketable  silk,  as  the  gypsy  moth  cannot.  The 
insect  became  dangerous  as  a  foliage  destroyer  in  1881, 
but  did  not  excite  great  apprehension  until  1889,  when 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  thought 
it  necessary  to  begin  a  determined  campaign  against  it. 
The  pest  not  only  destroys  the  foliage  trees,  but  ruins 
shrubbery  and  flowers,  despoils  the  garden  of  com, 
small  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  makes  houses,  trees, 
fences,  and  walls  actually  fllthy  with  the  trooping  bat- 
talions of  caterpillars.  The  thoroughness  with  which 
the  campaign  is  carried  out  is  surprising.  It  is  es- 
timated that  $200,000  a  year  will  be  required  for  sev- 
eral years,  then  half  that  amount  for  several  years 
more,  to  give  any  serious  check  to  the  depredations. 

In  a  pleasant  article  entitled  '^Sleepy  Neighbors" 
Mr.  Williom  E.  Cram  describes  the  habits  of  the  ani- 
mals that  hibernate  in  the  winter-time,  the  chief  of 
which  in  New  England  is  the  omnipresent  woodchuck, 
with  his  comrades  the  dormouse,  the  chipmunk,  white- 
footed  mouse,  meadow  mouse,  raccoon,  bat,  and  skunk. 

C.  S.  Walker  gives  the  history  of  "The  Smith  Chari- 
ties," founded  by  the  plain  farmer  Oliver  Smith,  who 
accumulated  a  fortune  on  his  plantation  in  the  little 
village  of  Hatfield,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  when  he  died  in  1845  left  most  of  the  $870,000  of  his 
estate  for  charitable  purposes.  Mr.  Walker  shows  that 
the  Smith  Charities  Fund  has  paid  in  taxes  nearly 
$350,000  and  that  it  has  given  beneficiaries  an  aggregate 
of  $1,685,000  up  to  April,  1899,  including  the  expenses  of 
administration,  amounting  to  $216,000,  and  the  before- 
mentioned  taxes.  Mr.  Walker  thinks  that  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  eight  towns  where  the  sum  is  dispersed  have 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  February  number  the  editor  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  answers  his  title  question,  **  Should 
Women  Insure  Their  Lives  ? "  in  the  affirmative.  He 
thinks  it  is  very  well  worth  while  for  a  woman  to  in- 
vest her  savings  in  this  way,  especially  for  such  defi- 
nite purposes  as  the  education  of  her  children .  But  there 
is  also  a  sufficient  motive  in  the  matter  of  self-protec- 
tion in  old  age,  or  as  merely  a  good  means  of  saving 
money,  or  a  wise  form  of  investment.  He  thinks  tliat 
for  a  woman^s  purposes  there  is  no  better  trustee  to  be 
found  for  her  savings  than  a  conservative  life  insurance 
company. 

Miss  E.  F.  Middleton,  in  her  sketch  of  Mile.  C6cile 
Chaminade,  calls  her  subject  the  one  woman  of  great 
genius  who  has  devoted  her  life  to  music.  The  com- 
poser lives  in  a  little  village  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine. 
The  father  was  a  government  official  and  also  an  excel- 
lent violin  player,  and  her  mother  was  a  remarkable 
singer  and  pianist,  though  there  have  been  no  pro- 
fessional musicians  in  the  family.  She  is  described  as 
a  tiny  woman,  with  a  dainty,  well-rounded  figure  and 
quick,  bird-like  movements.  She  enjoys  the  friend- 
ship of  the  great  German  composers  and  has  an  enthusi- 
asm for  that  music-loving  people,  but  she  is  patriotic 
enough  to  insist  that  French  music  and  French  com- 
posers have  their  special  mission,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  dominated  by  even  German  excellences. 

Mr.  Franklyn  Fyles,  in  the  course  of  his  articles  on 
"The  Theater  and  Its  People,"  describes  this  month 
"The  First  Night  of  the  Play."  He  thinks  that  critics 
of  the  drama  are  influential  with  tha  public  and  that 
tfaeir  judgments  are  read  with  eagernesss  by  actors. 
Players  can  see  scarcely  at  all  across  the  footlights  un- 
less the  stage  scene  is  dark  and  the  rest  of  the  bouse 
less  so.  Mr.  Fyles  says  that  the  actor  is  most  thoroughly 
convinced  of  his  success  when  there  is  absolute  silence, 
and  considers  this  as  a  greater  tribute  to  his  prowess 
than  the  noisiest  applause. 


THE  ATIiANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  February  Atlanttc  opens  with  an  article  on 
the  Library  of  Congress,  by  Herbert  Putnam,  the 
new  superintendent  of  that  great  institution,  which 
has  accommoiiations  in  its  stacks  alone  for  2,000,000  vol- 
umes, covers  three  and  a  half  acres  of  ground,  and  con- 
tains eight  and  a  half  acres  of  floor  space.    It  is  iioarly 
three  times  the  size  and  represents,  with  its  cost  of 
$7,000,000,  nearly  three  times  the  expenditure  of  any 
other  existing  library  building  in  America.    Aa  late  as 
1864  the  Library  of  Congress  contained  only  99,000  vol- 
umes, but  in  the  decade  following  that  date,  the  first  of 
Dr.  Spofford's  stewardship,  these  had  grown  to  993,000. 
The  British  Museum,  Mr.  Putnam  tells  us,  had  a  long 
start  of  our  Congressional  Library,  for  in  1887  it  con- 
tained 275,000  volumes,  which  have  been  increased  until  ^] 
they  amount  at  the  present   date  to  2,000,000  volume**..^ 
At  the  present  time  our  Congressional  Library  consisits 
nominally  of  850,000  printed  books,  25P,000  pamphletSs 
26,000  pieces  of  manuscript^  50,000  maps,  277,000   pieties 
of  music,  and  over  70,000  prints,  including  under  the 
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last  term  photographs,  lithographs,  engravings,  and 
etchings.  Of  these,  however,  the  Law  Library,  of  103,- 
000  volumes,  is  still  at  the  Capitol,  and  the  Smithsonian 
I  deposit,  about  90,000  volumes,  is  also  included.  The 
bulk  of  the  library  is  now  arranged  neatly  upon  shelves, 
bat  it  is  arranged  according  to  the  old  so-called  Bacon- 
ian system  of  classification,  in  forty-four  groups  or 
chapters.  In  1898  a  reclassification  was  begun  on  a 
modem  and  elastic  system,  which  has  so  far  been  ap- 
plied to  but  one  of  the  forty-four  chapters. 

Mr.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee  contributes  a  readable  essay 
on  **  Journalism  as  a  Basis  for  Literature."  A  large 
part  of  his  discussion  i£  taken  up  with  an  approving  ci- 
tation of  Mr.  Kipling's  efforts  to  treat  timely  things  in 
an  eternal  way.  He  thinks  Mr.  Kipling's  success  in  do- 
ing this  is  the  most  hopeful  literary  sign  in  the  entire 
present  outlook  of  literature. 

*'The  difficulty  with  journalism  is  not  that  it  deals 
mth  passing  things,  but  that  it  deals  with  them  in  a 
passing  way.  Kipling  is  an  artist  because  he  respects 
the  passiug  thing,  because  he  catches  the  glin\mer  of 
the  eternal  joy  upon  it  and  will  not  let  it  pass. 

"  Nine  reporters  out  of  ten,  once  finding  themselves 
in  Kipling's  place,  would  have  been  too  clever  and  world- 
ly wise  to  have  written  as  Kipling  did.  Who  would 
have  supposed  that  the  whole  civilized  world  from  its 
great  complacent  continents  would  ever  come  pouring 
out  in  crowds  to  the  jungles  of  India  ?  " 

RoUin  Lynde  Hartt  writes  on  **The  Mormons,"  and 
agrees  with  Lord  Rosebery  in  likening  Brigham 
Young's  community  to  the  Boers,  the  Gentiles  to  Uit- 
landers,  and  Utah  to  South  Africa. 

"  How  perfect  the  parallel  I  From  the  very  first,  the 
Latter-Day  Saints  have  been  farmers ;  from  the  first 
their  foes  have  been  miners.  And  the  problem  is  pre- 
cisely the  problem  of  the  presentrday  Transvaal :  a  state 
laden  with  inconceivable  mineral  treasure  is  crippled, 
halted,  and  dwarfed  by  the  tyranny  of  an  unprogressive 
race.  The  Mormon,  like  Com  Paul,  is  a  *  thorn  in  Che 
hand  of  Destiny.' "  

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  North  American  Review  still  maintains  a 
stroogly  foreign  flavor,  more  than  half  of  the  con- 
tributors being  foreigners  and  most  of  the  topics  treated 
ehsentially  foreign  in  their  nature.  One  of  the  two 
distinctively  American  articles  appearing  in  the  Janu- 
ary number— that  on  **  The  Census  of  1900,"  by  Director 
Merriam — is  quoted  in  our  *•*■  Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month."  We  have  also  drawn  on  Edmund  Grosse's 
character  study  of  Sir  Red  vers  Buller. 

The  first  six  articles  of  the  January  number  are  on 
rabjects  connected  with  the  Boer  war.  Mr.  G.  Leveson 
Gowcr  gives  a  r€»um^  of  a  conversation  with  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  until  recently  commander-in-chief  of 
her  majesty's  forces,  on  the  subject  of  the  condition  of 
the  British  army,  for  which  he  is  held  largely  responsi- 
ble. Dr.  W.  J.  I^eyds,  the  European  agent  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  gives  answers  to  questions  submitted 
by  the  editor  of  the  North  American  relative  to  the 
origin  and  probable  duration  and  outcome  of  the  war. 
'^  The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Grey  writes  on  the  past  relations  be- 
tween En|$land  and  the  Transvaal,  predicting  a  South 
African  federation  **on  the  basis  of  equH4  rights  to  Boer 
and  Briton  '*— a  precursor  "  of  the  federation  of  Can- 
ada, Australia,  and  South  Africa  with  the  British  em- 
pire, and,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  of  the  federation  of 
the  whole  English-speaking  race."    In  Prof.  Hans  Del- 


briick's  article  on  England  and  the  European  powers 
one  looks  for  an  expression  concerning  Germany's  atti- 
tude, especially  in  view  of  the  recent  seizures  of  German 
ships  by  the  British  Government.  It  is  evident  that  in 
Professor  Delbrttck's  opinion  the  key  to  the  situation  is 
held  by  the  Emperor,  who  is  opposed  to  any  continental 
alliance  against  England.  **  The  Emperor  will  pay  a 
visit  to  his  grandmother  in  England,"  says  Professor 
Delbriick,  "and  a  Grerman  emperor  who  pays  a  visit  to 
England  cannot  be  a  party  to  an  alliance  against  Eng- 
land." The  Russian  Prince  Ookhtomsky  and  his  liter- 
ary factotum,  Vladimir  Holmstrem,  contribute  a  vio- 
lently anti-British  article,  in  which  England  is  accused 
of  having  embarked  on  a  career  of  conquest.  Mr. 
George  Lacy  describes  a  number  of  Boer  characteristics, 
most  of  which  are  exceedingly  disagreeable.  Mr.  Lacy 
admits  in  conclusion  that  with  good  government  and 
under  more  civilized  conditions  the  Boers  are  capable 
of  better  things.  He  says  that  he  has  even  met  Boers 
**  who,  though  of  a  rather  low  order  of  intellect  and  in- 
capable of  any  achievements  in  the  higher  departments 
of  our  mental  life,  were  in  all  other  respects  as  high- 
toned,  upright,  and  courteous  gentlemen  as  any  one 
would  desire  to  meet.  Rid  the  Transvaal  of  the  incu- 
bus of  its  corrupt  and  incapable  government,  give  it  a 
well-considered  constitution  and  supervision,  and  the 
Boer,  though  he  can  never  rise  very  high  among  white 
races,  will  in  the  next  generation  be  a  very  different 
man  from  what  his  circumstances  have  hitherto  made 
him." 

Apolinario  Mabini,  who  is  described  as  Aguinaldo's 
former  premier,  voices  "A  Filipino  Appeal  to  the 
People  of  the  United  States'^  which  seems  to  add  little, 
if  anything,  to  the  Filipino  case  as  it  has  already  been 
repeatedly  set  forth  in  this  country  by  *f  anti-imperial- 
ists" and  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Writing  on  "The  Erie  Canal  and  Transportation," 
Mr.  Edward  P.  North  dismisses  several  assertions  made 
by  opponents  of  the  proposed  c£uial  improvement.  As 
to  the  cost>,  he  states  that  the  most  obstructive  estimate 
known  is  $250,000,000.  This  is  five  and  three-quarter 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  assessed  value  in  the  State. 
In  Mr.  North's  opinion,  a  forty-year  bond  at  3  or  even 
3M  per  cent,  on  this  proportion  of  its  wealth  should 
not  permanently  enfeeble  the  State.  Mr.  North  denies 
the  assertion  frequently  made  that  traffic  can  be  con- 
ducted at  less  cost  in  a  small  or  shallow  canal  than  in 
one  of  greater  size.  Small  and  large  boats  are  towed 
together,  he  says,  on  all  streams  of  large  traffic. 
Equally  baseless,  he  asserts,  is  the  statement  that  suc- 
cessful steamboats  cannot  be  built  for  service  in  both 
shallow  and  deep  water. 

Mr.  Henry  James  reviews  the  recently  published 
letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ;  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks 
contrasts  the  opening  formalities  of  our  Congress  with 
those  of  the  British  Parliament;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Briggs  considers  "  The  Present  Crisis  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  Its  Bearings  on  Church  Unity." 


I 


THE  FORUM. 

N  another  department  we  have  quoted  from    tne 
article  on  "  A  Living  Profit  and  a  Living  Wage,"  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  in  the  January  Forum. 

The  opening  article  of  this  number  U  by  the  Hon. 
Albert  J.  Hopkins,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  is  entitled  "  The  Tariff  a  Live  Issue." 
Mr.  Hopkins  predicts  that  when  the  Philippine  war 
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expenses  shall  cease  and  the  people  ask  to  be  relieved 
of  some  of  the  burdens  of  the  internal  revenue  war  tax- 
ation the  old  question  of  tariff  on  imports  will  come  to 
the  front.  *'  The  Democratic  party,  through  its  leaders, 
will  advocate  either  an  income  tax  or  the  retention  of 
the  war  taxes,  and  will  demand  a  revision  of  the  so- 
called  Dingley  law  in  the  levying  and  collecting  of 
customs  duties.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1900 
this  issue  may  not  be  of  controlling  force.  That  it  will 
be  a  controlling  force  in  1904  is  almost  certain." 

President  William  F.  Slocura,  of  Colorado  College, 
advocates  "  Reconstruction  in  Theological  Education." 
His  demands  are  not  unlilce  those  of  President  Hyde, 
which  are  presented  in  the  January  number  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly.  In  the  theological  seminary  which 
President  Slocum  depicts  as  the  ideal  institution  of  its 
class  only  the  highest  standards,  such  as  are  found  at 
the  very  best  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  will  be  set 
and  maintained.  Thus  weak  men  will  be  kept  out  and 
strong  men  attracted.  Scholarships  and  fellowships 
will  be  granted  because  of  character  and  intellectual 
ability,  and  the  eelemosynary  element  will  J)e  banished. 

**  The  Boer  War  of  1881 "  is  reviewed  by  **  An  English 
OflBcer  Who  Fought  in  It."  The  article,  as  a  whole,  is 
an  instructive  commentary  on  the  Boer  military  meth- 
ods, and  if  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  British 
authorities  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  possibly 
much  disaster  might  have  been  averted. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  writes  an  able  defense  of  "  The  Cali- 
fornia Quarantine  Against  Consumptives."  The  most 
hopeful  part  of  Dr.  Knopfs  article  relates  to  the  pro- 
posed founding  of  establishments  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  th roughout  the  country.  * '  Pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis," he  says,  "can  be  treated  and  cured  in  all 
climes,  and,  let  it  be  said  again  and  again,  consumption 
is  as  much  a  curable  as  it  is  a  preventable  disease."  He 
proposes  the  establishment  of  sanatoria  for  consump- 
tive poor  adults,  maternity  sanatoria  for  tuberculous 
mothers,  and  seaside  sanatoria  for  tuberculous  and 
scrofulous  children. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  attempts  an  answer  to  the  practical  question, 
"  Does  Colonization  Pay  ?"  He  argues  from  Great  Brit- 
ain's experience  that  the  greater  portion  of  a  nation's 
exports  will  go  to  countries  under  her  immediate  con- 
trol. Leaving  out  of  account,  therefore,  the  question 
of  advancement  in  civilization,  Mr.  Austin  concludes 
that  material  trade  benefits  will  go  to  that  country 
which  has  colonial  possessions. 

Mr.  Ferd.  Avenarius,  editor  of  the  Kunstwart^  Dres- 
den, writes  on  "German  Art  of  To-day ; "  Mr.  Johnson 
Brigham  describes  the  "State  Historical  Collections  in 
the  Old  Northwest ;"  Prof.  Washburn  Hopkins,  of  Yale, 
writes  in  defense  of  England's  imperial  policy  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  higher  morality ;  President  G. 
Stanley  Hall  points  out  "Some  Defects  of  the  Kinder- 
garten in  America ; "  Mr.  J.  S.  Fearon  writes  on  "Com- 
mercial Possibilities  of  China ;"  Mr.  Gustav  Kobb6  de- 
scribes "Wagner's  Personality  ;"  and  the  Hon.  Samuel 
J.  Barrows  writes  on  "  New  Crimes  and  Penalties." 


THE  AKfcNA. 

THE  January  Arena  opens  with  an  article  by  Mrs. 
Jefferson  Davis  entitled  "  Why  We  Do  Not  Want 
the  Philippines."  "  The  cause  of  the  American  negro," 
says  Mrs.  Davis,  "has  incidentally  made  thousands  of 
widows  and  orphans.    Is  it  wise  to  extend  the  tight  be- 


yond our  own  country  for  a  very  problematic  hope  of 
success?" 

Caroline  H.  Pemberton  and  Ida  B.  Wells-Baroett 
write  on  the  evil  of  lynching  in  the  Southern  States,  ^, 
and  Dr.  Charles  Minor  Blackford,  Jr.,  criticises  our  sys- 
tem of  negro  education. 

Mr.  William  J.  Roe,  former  warden  of  the  New  York 
county  jail,  describes  the  incongruous  system  under 
which  imprisonment  for  debt  is  still  maintained  in 
New  York  City. 

The  trust  question  is  treated  in  this  number  by  Mr. 
Charles  Grant  Miller,  Mr.  Everett  Leftwich,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  N.  Casson,  while  Mr.  Rudolf  Wald  outlines  a 
plan  of  taxation  through  which  it  is  proposed  that  both 
capital  and  labor  shall  benefit. 

Mr.  George  H.  Shibley  says  that  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  United  States  have  adopted  the  attitude 
of  employing  only  such  professors  as  will  teach  the  side 
of  class  questions  that  the  predominant  element  in  the 
boards  of  trustees  stand  for.  Mr.  Shibley  presents  an 
argument  against  national  bank  currency  and  in  ad- 
vocacy of  what  he  terms  "government  control  of  the 
price  level." 

In  this  number  of  the  Arevia  there  are  three  papers 
on  the  divorce  evil,  the  tone  of  which  is  moderate  and 
restrained.  £!ach  writer  admits  that  the  solution  of  the 
present  difficulty  has  not  yet  been  found,  and  neither 
writer  seems  inclined  to  oppose  a  reasonable  provision 
for  divorce  on  other  than  scriptural  grounds.  The 
need  of  a  uniform  law  in  the  States  is  admitted  by  all. 

Mr.  Louis  E  Guillow  gives  the  evidence  in  favor  of  a 
low-rate  parcels  post  in  the  United  States. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THE  first  number  of  the  International  Monthly, 
"A  Magazine  of  Contemporary  ITiought,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company,  appeared  in  January. 
The  contents  consisted  of  five  papers,  each  of  considerable 
length  and  the  work  of  a  distinguished  specialist  on 
the  subject  treated.  M.  Edouard  Rod  wrote  on  "  Later  \ 
Evolutions  of  French  Criticism  ; "  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  of 
Harvard,  on  the  "Influence  of  the  Sun  Upon  the  For- 
mation of  the  Earth's  Surface ; "  Mr.  Charles  De  Kay, 
of  New  York,  on  "Organization  Among  Ajnerican 
Artists;"  Prof.  John  Trowbridge,  of  Harvard,  on 
"  Recent  Advance  in  Physical  Science  ; "  and  Mr.  Nor- 
man Hapgood,  of  New  York,  described  "The  Theatrical 
Syndicate"  in  an  article  from  which  we  have  made  ex- 
tended quotation  in  another  department. 

The  object  of  the  International  Monthly^  as  stated 
by  the  publishers,  is  "  to  make  more  accessible  and  to 
offer  in  a  literary  form  to  the  general  reader  the  work  j 
and  progress  of  the  several  departments  of  knowledge ; 
to  publish  essays  by  scholars  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad ;  and  to  present  in  a  manner  simple  and  clear 
contemporary  thought.  Articles  on  topics  of  the  day, 
music,  and  the  drama  will  also  be  contributed."  The 
twelve  departments  represented  will  be  history,  philos- 
ophy, psychology,  sociology,  comparative  religion,  liter- 
ature, fine  art,  industrial  art,  physics,  biology,  medi- 
cine and  hygiene,  geology  and  geography.  In  each  nuin-  ^ 
ber  there  will  Ije  a  review  of  the  recent  progress  of  some 
one  branch  of  knowledge.  To  assist  the  editor,  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  Richardson,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  an  ad- 
visory board,  consisting  of  three  or  more  university 
professors  in  each  of  the  departments,  has  been  ap- 
pointed. 
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GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  January  number  of  Qxinton^s  appears  a  brief 
article  by  President  Schnrman  on  *'Our  Duty  in 
I  the  Philippines."  President  Schurman^s  reply  to  the 
''imperialists"  is  summed  up  in  this  sentence:  **  We 
willed  the  war  with  Spain,  and  we  were  free  to  have  it 
otherwise,  but  having  willed  the  war  we  were  not  free 
to  avoid  the  circumstances  which  that  series  of  actions 
involved." 

Mr.  H.  M.  Chance,  the  mining  and  engineering 
expert,  writes  on  **  The  Cost  of  Raw  Materials,"  show- 
lag  some  of  the  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the 
recent  enormous  advance  in  the  prices  of  iron  and  other 
stapleH. 

Mr.  George  L.  Bolen,  in  an  article  on  "Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico  as  Colonies,"  advocates  the  government  ot 
these  islands  as  separate  dependencies  rather  than  as 
annexed  territories,  holding  that  such  a  course  would 
farther  the  interests  not  only  of  the  party  in  power  in 
this  country,  but  of  the  islanders  themselves.  Mr.  Bolen 
instances  the  Australian  colonists  as  among  the  freest 
people  in  the  world — of  English  blood,  and  yet  not 
voters  in  England  and  never  expecting  to  be.  "  They 
lead  the  world  in  some  advanced  methods  of  free  gov- 
ernment, and  do  not  feel  that  their  highest  aspirations 
are  blighted  by  reason  of  their  position  as  colonists  in 
an  imperial  system." 

In  an  article  on  *'  The  New  Currency  Bill "  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  bill  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  all 
government  funds  shall  be  placed  on  deposit  'P'^o  rata 
with  national  banks  In  reserved  cities.  These  deposits 
might,  if  necessary,  be  made  a  preferred  lien  on  the 
entire  assets  of  the  bank,  so  as  to  give  added  security, 
if  any  were  needed.  It  would  also  be  a  source  of  in- 
come to  the  Government,  since  the  banks  would  be  able 
to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  money. 

In  an  article  on  *■'■  Learned  Professions  in  State  Uni- 
versities" Prof.  W.  F.  Edwards,  former  president  of 
the  University  of  Washington,  suggests  that  the  high 
school  should  do  the  work  usually  done  in  the  first 
year  or  the  first  two  years  in  college. 


T' 


THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

H£  opening  article  of  this  quarterly  is  a  learned 
paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Eggleston  on  "  Some  Curi- 
ous Colonial  Remedies."  In  this  number  Dr.  Bernard 
C.  St«iner  concludes  his  scholarly  account  of  Mary- 
Jand^H  fuloption  of  the  federal  Constitution.  This  paper 
fai  followed  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Anderson's  second  install 
ment  of  his  valuable  review  of  contemporary  opinion 
of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions.  Another 
very  original  and  important  study  in  American  poli- 
tics, covering,  however,  a  somewhat  later  period,  is  Mr. 
Ostrogonski's  article  on  '*Tlie  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Nominating  Caucus,  Legislative  and  Congressional." 
In  the  section  devoted  to  '*  Documents"  is  published 
the  journal  of  Philip  Fithian,  kept  at  Nomini  Hall, 
Virginia,  in  the  year  1778-74. 

The  departments  devoted  to  reviews  of  books  and  notes 
and  newH  in  the  historical  field  are  as  full  and  varied 

•        Aft  OAU&l. 

^  Tlie  Htatement  is  made  that  the  American  Historical 
.Vwociation,  which  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Boston 
aod  Cambridge  on  December  27-29,  ISOi),  now  has  1,411 
members  and  property  amounting  to  more  than  $12,500. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  associition  will  be  held  at 
DKroit,  hi  December,  1900. 


BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA, 

AMONG  the  "secular"  articles  appearing  in  this 
quarterly  are  "  Edmund  Spenser  and  the  English 
Reformation,"  by  Theodore  W.  Hunt;  *'My  Time  at 
Rugby,"  by  Dr.  Henry  Hayman  ;  "Labor  I^egislation," 
by  William  Cox  Cochran  ;  and  "The  Cure  of  Penury," 
by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden.  In  the  latter  article  Dr. 
(rladden  carefully  distinguishes  between  poverty,  pau- 
perism, and  penury.  Poverty  he  does  r»ot  expect  to  see 
completely  abolished.  It  may  be  perfectly  honorable, 
and  the  relief  of  poverty  may  be  a  duty.  Pauperism,  on 
the  other  hand — the  poverty  which  seeks  relief  from  the 
public  treasury — may  also  have  no  discredit  attached  to 
it.  Some  of  the  unfortunate  will  always  have  to  be 
cared  for  at  the  public  expense.  Dr.  Gladden,  there- 
fore, does  not  look  for  the  cure  of  pauperism.  Penury, 
however,  "  is  not  purely  poverty  ;  it  is  the  poverty  that 
is  abject  and  effortless  and  apparently  chronic ;  the 
poverty  that  is  occasioned  by  or  that  consists  with  a 
spirit  of  dependence,  with  a  willingness  to  live  upon 
public  or  private  charity."  It  is  this  condition  that  Dr. 
Gladden  s^eks  to  cure.  He  declares  that  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  any  charity  organization  society  must 
be  to  find  for  every  needy  family  a  friend.  "  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  work  of  prevention  here — ^the  prevention  of  that 
misdirected  and  mischievous  charity  which  becomes  the 
propagator  of  penury  and  the  accomplice  of  crime. 
One  of  the  immediate  causes  of  that  evil  condition 
which  we  are  studying  is  the  cruel  and  heartless  alms- 
giving to  beggars  on  the  street  and  beggars  at  the  door, 
which  is  simply  godspeed  to  ruin." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  January  contains 
three  articles  dealing  with  events  in  South 
Africa,  from  one  of  which  we  have  quoted  in  another 
department. 

THE  PATH  OF  GLORY  IN  ENOLAND. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  has  been  delving  in  the  pages  of 
reference  books  for  significant  facts  as  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  distinctions  and  renown  by  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom     His  conclusion  is  as  follows  : 

"Clergy  do  not  loom  so  large  in  the  nation's  eye  as 
they  did  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  decline  in  quality  and  quantity  recently 
complained  of  is  either  the  effect  or  the  cause.  Law, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  doubly  as  attractive  as 
it  was  thirty  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  pressure 
of  competition  within  the  profession.  Doctors  appear 
to  stand  stationary  in  attractiveness  to  the  world  and 
to  themselves.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  serv- 
ices have  become  more  popular,  owing  to  the  rising 
tide  of  imperialism  and  militarism ;  both  on  land  and 
sea  there  are  double  the  number  of  ^celebrities.'  The  re- 
proach that  England  is  not  a  musical  nation  is  slowly 
being  wiped  out,  if  one  can  judge  by  the  double  quota 
of  musicians  in  the  later  list.  On  the  other  hand,  art- 
ists have  somewhat  declined  in  number,  and  as  the 
later  list  includes  sculptors  and  engravers  in  that  rubric, 
the  falling  off  is  marked.  Engraving,  indeed,  as  a  pro- 
fession and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  fame  has  entirely 
difd  out ;  the  eugraver  nowadays  is  a  process  maker." 

BlilTISH  GAINS  AND  LOSSES  IX  THE  PACIFIC. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Ijce  writes  a  well-informed  article  on  this 
subject.    He  thinks  the  importance  of  Samoa  has  been 
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much  exaggerated,  and  he  is  evidently  firmly  convinced 
that  the  natives  have  much  more  to  gain  from  the 
elimination  of  the  British  factor  than  if  the  statiis  qiio 
had  been  maintained.  The  sooner  Germany  assumes 
her  new  responsibilities,  the  better  will  it  be  for  whites 
and  natives  alike.  *' Samoa  emerges  from  a  long  con- 
flict rent  and  torn,  but  strange  to  say  with  five-sixths  of 
her  land  still  in  the  possession  of  her  children."  He 
thinks  the  Germans  have  been  represented  by  officials 
anxious  to  conciliate  all  interests  and  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  native  wishes  and  characteristics.  Wliether 
Samoa  is  destined  to  rise  to  an  honorable  position  or  to 
sink  to  the  level  of  other  decaying  peoples  in  the 
southern  seas  depends  chiefly  upon  the  bureaucrats  at 
Berlin.  The  agreement,  so  far  as  Samoa  and  Tonga 
are  concerned,  may  be  described  as  absolutely  devoid  of 
moral  considerations.  **  We  use  as  an  article  of  traffic 
the  independence  of  Samoa,  which  we  were  in  honor 
bound  to  defend.  We  accept  as  the  reward  of  our  per- 
fldy  the  sovereignty  of  Tonga,  which  was  not  Ger- 
many's to  dispose  of,  and  which  we  have  promised 
should  never  be  taken  away  save  with  the  freest  consent 
of  the  people." 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  FOR  BLACKS. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Green  has  a  short  article  on  the  progress  of 
the  South  African  natives  in  agricultural  art.  He  de- 
scribes the  methods  of  Mr.  Levey  at  Gala,  in  the  Transkei 
where  there'  is  an  agricultural  society,  with  natives  on 
the  committee,  by  which  trees  are  planted  and  new  seeds 
and  vegetables  distributed  among  the  people.  Mr. 
Levey's  opinion  is  that  the  native  population  is  quit« 
capable  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  country  if 
properly  directed.  The  great  want  at  present  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  dignity  of  manual  labor. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  CULTURE. 

Prof.  James  Sully  reprints  his  paper,  "Philosophy 
and  Modem  Culture,"  read  as  the  opening  address  for  the 
1898-99  session  of  the  University  College.  His  paper  is  a 
defense  of  the  utility  of  philosophic  study  as  an  instru- 
ment of  education.    He  says  : 

"  We  must  urge  the  study  of  philosophy,  even  though 
we  know  that  it  may  lead  in  many  cases  to  the  addition 
of  one  more  smattering  to  the  other  smatterings  of  the 
age ;  and  we  must  do  so  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  give  students,  even  at  an  unripe  age,  the  oppktr- 
tunity  of  getting  a  taste  of  philosophic  study,  in  order 
that  the  more  serious  of  them  may  be  induced  to  make 
it  their  frequent  repast  in  later  years.  The  highest  end 
of  education,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  to  prepare  a  youth 
for  self-education.  And  this  applies  with  peculiar  force 
to  training  in  philosophy." 

ENGLAND,   FRANCE,  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Magrath,  editor  of  the  Newfoundland 
Evening  Herald^  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  gives 
warning  that  the  perennial  dispute  with  France  con- 
cerning her  rights  to  the  so-called  French  shore  of  New- 
foundland became  acute  on  January  1.  He  sugge.sts 
that  England,  while  enabling  the  French  fishermen 
"to  carry  on  the  cod  industry  without  intervention, 
should  prevent  them  taking  salmon,  and  should  also 
prevent  them  haras.sing  the  coast  folk  or  interfering 
with  the  latent  resources  of  the  region."  Should  the 
French  object,  Mr.  Magrath  would  send  one  or  more 
warships  to  assist  Newfoundland  in  enforcing  its  bait 
laws,  and  then,  he  gayly  says,  **  that  will  put  the  French 


in  the  position  of  having  to  assert  their  claims  by  force 
or  else  to  acquiesce  in  the  changed  condition  of  affairs." 
In  other  words,  at  the  very  moment  when  England  has 
all  her  available  troops  locked  up  in  South  Africa,  she 
is  to  challenge  the  French  to  war  over  the  French  shore  ^ 
question.  Mr.  Magrath,  of  course,  protests  that  he  is 
not  asking  England  to  go  to  war ;  *^  but  the  inevitable 
logic  of  circumstances  is  placing  England  in  the  posi- 
tion that  she  must  assert  her  supremacy  ere  long,  aad 
all  the  omens  point  to  her  being  obliged  to  do  so  dar- 
ing this  year." 

GENDER  IN  LANGUAGE. 

The  peculiar  habit  of  mind  which  has  led  peoples  to 
attribute  distinction  of  sex  to  sexless  and  inanimate 
objects  has  puzzled  a  great  many  people.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Fraser  puts  forward  the  theory  that  the  sex  of  inani- 
mate objects  was  determined  by  different  forms  of 
speech  in  men  and  women.  He  gives  a  number  of  illu8* 
trations  from  the  language  of  mixed  and  savage  tribes 
to  show  that  something  resembling  this  process  is  still 
going  on. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bailey  contributes  a  review  of  **  Stevenson's 
Letters,"  and  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell  has  an  article  on 
"  The  Growth  of  Tragedy  in  Shakespeare."  Mr.  N.  L. 
Jackson  points  out  the  dangers  which  sport  suffers 
from  the  advent  of  professionalism. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  January,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson's  article  on  *^  Cap- 
italism and  Imperialism  in  South  Africa,"  contains 
nothing  of  very  special  interest.  We  have  noticed  else- 
where Mr.  A.  R.  Carman's  paper  on  ^*  Radicalism  and 
the  Imperial  Spirit,"  an  officer's  review  of  "  The  War 
in  South  Africa,"  and  Sir  Walter  Besant's  reply  to  Mr. 
Buchanan's  attack  on  Mr.  Kipling. 

RUSSIANS  IN  ASIA. 

Mr.  Demetrius  C.  Boulger  contributes  a  paper  on 
*'Cabul  and  Herat,"  in  which  he  states  that  the  two 
main  objects  of  Russia's  policy  in  central  Asia  are  to 
gain  a  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  to  establish  a  per- 
manent  diplomatic  representative  at  Cabul.  England 
cannot  oppose  the  former  project,  and  Mr.  Boulger 
thinks  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  so,  but  she  should  her- 
self take  steps  to  counterbalance  Russia's  gain.  The 
diplomatic  representation  of  Russia  at  Cabul  should, 
however,  be  strenuously  opposed.  And  Russia,  Mr. 
Boulger  thinks,  should  take  the  substance  in  the  Persian 
port  and  lose  the  shadow  in  **  the  permanent  resident  at 
Cabid." 

THE  COMING  REIG^^  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE. 

In  an  article  on  bicycles  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  says  : 
*^  There  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  any  longer  to  the 
fact  that  the  motor  is  the  coming  vehicle.  The  oppos»i- 
tion  of  Parliament— with  its  desire  to  foster  light  rail- 
roads which  ruin  the  roads,  if  they  enrich  contractors 
and  company  promoters  and  possibly  members  of  Par- 
liament as  well— the  silly  restrictions  of  the  police  and 
the  county  council  tramway  and  omnibus  schemes  for  ^^ 
the  moment  interfere  with  this  industry.  But  any  one 
of  sense  knows  that  in  ten  years  the  automobile  wiH  be 
as  common  as  the  horse  is  in  the  streets  to-day,  and  the 
horse  will  then  l>e  as  occasional  as  the  automobile  is  now. 
It  may  be  in  less  time,  for  the  boom  is  almost  upon  as.** 
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CROMWELL'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  AIMS. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Gardinerf  writing  under  this  title,  defends 

Cromwell  from  the  aocasation  of  being  an  opportunist 

without  any  fixed  principle,  whose  only  object  was  to 

f      gain  for  his  government  the  support  of  the  nation.    He 

says: 

** Cromwell,  even  in  accepting  constitutional  in  the 
place  of  military  rule,  battled  to  the  last  for  that  Puri- 
tan oligarchy  without  which  his  government  was 
doomed.  We  may  condemn,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
line  of  thought  which  considered  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  system  possible.  We  have  no  right  to  charge 
Cromwell  with  conscious  tyranny  and  law-breaking 
because  he  strove,  with  the  utmost  versatility,  to  mold 
his  government  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  place  it  above 
the  waves  of  popular  discontent." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  reviews  the  letters  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  Prof.  R.  S.  Conway,  under  the  title 
of  **The  Riddle  of  the '  Nations, 'Miscusses  some  prob- 
lems of  ethnology  and  philology.  Alice  Zimmerui 
writing  on  "Ladies*  Dwellings,"  gives  an  account  of 
some  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  provide  cheap 
homes  for  educated  working  women.  Dr.  Stalker,  writ- 
ing on  *'  Our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Life  of  Christ," 
deals  with  some  problems  of  Christian  scholarship.  The 
Countess  Martinengo-Cesaresco,  under  the  title  "Puer 
Parvulus,"  deals  with  the  Italian  Presepio. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Niaeieenth  Century  for  January  is  largely  a 
military  number,  many  of  the  articles  bearing 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  South  African  War.  We 
have  quoted  elsewhere  from  Mr  R.  B.  Townshend^s 
study  of  "  The  Common  Mule." 

THE  WAR  RELIEF  FUNDS. 

The  Rev.  C.  6.  Lang  thinks  that  there  is  grave 
danger  of  the  funds  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  British 
soldiers  and  their  families  not  being  laid  out  to  advan- 
tage owing  to  lack  of  concentration,  which  will  give 
rise  to  overlapping  and  confusion.  As  far  as  temporary 
relief  is  concerned,  he  thinks  that  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors* Relief  Association  would  administer  the  funds 
better  than  any  one  else.  What  is  required,  however,  is 
a  national  organization,  specially  formed  to  control  the 
distribation.  The  function  of  this  organization  he  de- 
fines as  follows  : 

'Ml)  To  attempt,  if  it  be  still  possible,  to  bring  the 
methods  of  temporary  relief  under  common  principles 
of  action  ;  (2)  to  induce  the  committees  of  the  various 
funds  to  *  pool  *  their  surpluses  for  permanent  relief  in  a 
single  national  fund ;  (3)  to  consider  carefully  the  best 
form  which  permanent  relief  ought  to  take ;  (4)  if  it 
■ccepts  the  patriotic  commissioners  as  the  best  avail- 
able trustees,  to  aflvise  them  as  to  the  best  procedure 
■nd  to  induce  the  public  also  on  its  authority  to  accept 
them  :  (5)  to  collect  and  use  Information  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  relief  required  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  (6)  to  provide  a  system  of  representative  district 
a  oommitteefs  to  give  local  information,  to  investigate  and 
report  on  suitable  cases,  and  to  supervise  locally  the  ad- 
mlnlstratlQn  of  relief." 

CATHOLICISM   AND  **  CURIALI8M." 

Dr.  St  George  Mivart,  writing  on  '^The  Continuity 
q(  CatboUoismi^  reviews  the  changes  in  general  beliefs 


which  have  taken  place  among  Catholics  since  the  ear- 
liest days  of  Christianity.  The  object  of  his  article  is 
to  show  that  though  the  majority  of  these  changes  have 
taken  place  in  modem  times,  they  have  done  so  grad- 
ually and  without  any  authoritative  official  recognition, 
and  therefore  without  any  interruption  of  the  continu- 
ous life  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  real  enemy  to  this 
broad  catholicity  is  what  Dr.  Mivart  labels  *'curia- 
lism:" 

'*  The  curia  has  learned  nothing  as  to  the  real  condi- 
tion of  mankind  beyond  its  own  surroundings.  (Cer- 
tainly it  has  learned  nothing  as  to  the  nature  and  tend- 
encies of  that  dominant  factor  in  the  world — our  own 
race.  Es.sentially  despotic,  it  has  still  no  glimmering 
of  the  truth  that  the  English-speaking  peoples  have 
thrown  oflP,  once  and  forever,  despotism  of  whatsoever 
kind,  and  will  never  submit  to  the  centralized  tyranny 
which  is  the  curialist's  only  notion  of  government. 
The  struggle  will  doubtless  be  long  between  catholic- 
ity (which  desires  all  truth,  justice,  and  rational  liberty 
in  religion)  and  curialism,  but  the  defeat  of  the  latter, 
however  long  delayed,  is  well  assured." 

STANDARDIZING  SENTENCES. 

Mr.  Montague  Crackanthorpe,  Q.C.,  discusses  the 
problem  whether  it  is  possible  for  judicial  experts  to  fix 
conventional  units  wherewith  to  measure  the  punish- 
ment of  crime.  He  thinks  that  a  committee  of  the 
most  experienced  judges  could  attain  this  object : 

*'  Suppose  the  Queen^s  Bench  Division  to  choose  six  of 
Its  own  body  having  the  largest  experience  in  criminal 
law.  Suppose  each  of  these  to  be  asked  what  are  the 
average  sentences  he  would  pronounce,  apart  from 
special  circumstances,  on  an  adult  male  who  had  been 
convicted  of  those  offenses  which  most  commonly  recur, 
and  who  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  first  oflTend- 
ers  act  Having  thus  got  six  average  sentences,  let  the 
average  of  those  averages  be  taken.  Let  the  same 
process  be  gone  through  where  there  are  one  or  more 
previous  convictions,  and  let  the  average  of  the  increase 
of  sentence  attributable  to  that  fact  be  ascertained  in 
like  manner." 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE'S  GHOST  STORY. 

From  Nathaniel  Hawthome^s  unpublished  papers  the 
editor  selects  a  curious  ghost  story.  It  was  written  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  the  year  1856.  When  Haw- 
thorne was  living  at  Boston  he  usetl  to  meet  frequently 
in  the  Atheneeum  Club  an  old  Unitarian  divine  of  the 
name  of  Dr.  Harris.  This  old  gentleman,  who  was  a 
somewhat  quaint  and  unmistakable  figure,  used  to  oc- 
cupy a  certain  arm-chair  in  the  club  where  he  used  to 
read  the  newspapers.  Hawthorne  maintains  that  on  the 
day  on  which  he  heard  of  his  death  and  for  several  dnys 
and  weeks  afterward  he  saw  the  ghost  of  Dr.  Harris  sit- 
ting reading  the  newspaper  in  the  same  arm-chair  before 
the  fire.  He  does  not  think  any  one  else  in  the  club  saw 
him.  But  he  saw  him  unmistakably.  The  odd  thins 
was  that  he  never  saw  him  come  in  or  go  out ;  some- 
times he  was  not  there. 

*'I  saw  the  figure  <lay  after  day  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time,  and  took  no  pains  tt>  ascertain  whether 
it  was  a  ghost  or  no.  I  never,  to  my  knowledge,  saw 
him  come  into  the  reading-room  or  depart  from  it. 
There  .sat  Dr.  Harris  in  his  customary  chair,  and  I  can 
say  little  else  about  him." 

The  ghostly  visitant  seemed  to  recognize  Hawthorne, 
and  on  one  occa**ion  the  ghost  **  fixed  upon  nie  from  be- 
neath his  spectacles  a  melancholy  look  of  helplessness. 
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which,  if  my  heart  had  not  been  as  hard  as  a  paving 
stone,  I  could  hardly  have  withstood.  But  I  did  with- 
stand it ;  and  I  think  I  saw  him  no  more  after  this  last 
appealing  look,  which  still  dwells  in  my  memory  as 
perfectly  as  while  my  own  eyes  were  encountering  the 
dim  and  bleared  eyes  of  the  ghost.** 

JUDAISM  IN  FRANCE. 

M.  Paul  Bettelheim  Has  a  short  paper  on  "The  Jews 
in  France,"  which  does  not  throw  much  fresh  light  on 
the  problem.  He  thinks  that  the  betrayal  of  General 
Boulaiiger  by  his  Jewish  supporters  was  one  of  the 
main  political  causes  of  recent  French  anti-Semitism. 
The  social  causes  began  to  develop  after  the  war  with 
Germany.: 

"  At  this  period  it  was  noticed,  or  simply  supposed,  as 
it  is  everywhere,  that  the  Jews  managed  to  escape 
better  than  others.  They  began  to  be  regarded  with 
distrust.  Their  ways  of  doing  business  were  criticised. 
This  would  have  been  nothing  had  it  not  been  for  the 
scandals  of  the  Panama  enterprise  which  were  revealed 
at  this  time.  With  signal  unfairness,  but  as  could  only 
be  expected,  the  Christian  promoters  were  entirely  for- 
gotten and  the  Jewish  corrupters  only— Baron  de  Rein- 
ach,  Cornelius  Herz,  and  Arton — were  remembered." 

M.  Bettelheim  thinks  that  French  anti-^mitism  is 
only  a  temporary  phenomenon. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hadden,  writing  under  the  title  "  The  Tink- 
ering of  Hymns,"  protests  against  the  arbitrary  changes 
which  editors  and  others,  who  would  not  dare  to  change 
a  passage  of  Byron  or  Shelley,  think  themselves  free  to 
make  in  sacred  songs. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  has  an  article  on  Swift,  whom  he 
calls  **  The  Prince  of  Journalists,"  and  treats  from  that 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  writing  on  "Shakespeare  and  the 
Modern  Stage,"  laments  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  is 
more  often  on  the  stage  in  Germany  and  Austria  than 
in  his  own  country.         

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  National  Review  for  January  is  an  article  on 
a  proposed  coalition  by  *'  Carltonensis,"  which  is 
dealt  with  among  the  "  Leading  Articles."  In  the  same 
department  we  have  quoted  from  Major  Maxse*s  Article 
on  "  The  Last  of  the  Dervishes." 

CATHOLICISM   IN  FRANCE. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  has  an  article  on  "Popular  Ca- 
tholicism in  France,"  in  which  he  gives  a  somewhat 
squalid  picture  of  the  relation  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood to  their  flocks.  It  is  true,  he  says,  that  six  out  of 
seven  grown  men  are  indifferent  to  the  Church  even 
when  they  are  not  actually  hostile.  The  victims  of  the 
clerical  system  are  their  wives  and  children,  and  few 
men  have  enough  courage  to  break  so  far  with  the 
Church  as  to  withdraw  their  families  from  its  influence: 

"The  bacillus  of  superstition  can  only  be  eliminated 
by  the  culture  in  the  mind  of  some  healthier  germ. 
Such  a  germ  they  see  in  French  Protestantism,  from 
which  they  have  hitherto  held  aloof,  however  deep 
might  be  their  antagonism  to  Catholicism.  Now  they 
frankly  urge  that  all  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  su- 


perstitions of  Rome  should  openly  declare  themaelTes 
Protestants  and  commit  the  religious  training  of  their 
children  to  the  nearest  pasteur.  In  no  other  way  can 
their  country  escape  the  fate  which  has  overtaken 
Spain."  ^, 

A  VISITOR'S  VIEWS  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

Mr.  Bartley,  M.P.,  who  visited  South  Africa  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  last  August,  gives  an  accoont  of 
what  he  saw  there.  He  visited  Johannesburg  at  the 
time  when  the  race  feeling  engendered  by  the  agitation 
for  war  was  at  its  height,  but  even  then  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  come  across  any  very  serious  evidence  of 
oppression  of  the  Briton  by  the  Boer.  About  the  most 
interesting  thing  in  this  paper  is  his  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  dynamite  factory,  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  Transvaal  state  is  capable  of  being  a 
model  employer. 

"  While  at  Johannesburg  the  great  controversy  as  to 
the  renewal  of  the  dynamite  monopoly  took  place,  and 
I  paid  a  visit  to  the  factory,  which  is  most  interesting 
and  well  worth  the  long  day  we  spent  In  going  over  it 
As  a  manufactory  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The 
village— or  indeed  it  might  almost  be  called  the  town— 
which  is  entirely  devoted  to  it,  is  well  and  picturesquely 
built,  and  for  those  employed  everything  seems  done 
that  generosity  and  good  treatment  can  do.  One  point, 
however,  is  remarkable,  and  that  is  that  of  the  three  or 
four  thousand  people  employed,  belonging  to  almost 
every  nation,  scarcely  one,  if  one,  is  English.  The 
profits  are  of  course  enormous." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Miss  Jane  H.  Findlater  has  a  paper  on  "The  Art  of 
Narration,"  which  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  bud- 
ding novelists.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon,  who  has  an 
article  on  a  somewhat  similar  subject  in  the  Nineteenth 
Centuryy  writes  on  "  The  War  of  Winds." 


CORNHILL. 

THE  January  number  of  Comhill  is  full  of  interest- 
ing matter  in  an  exceptionally  readable  form. 
The  anecdotal  element  is  as  usual  most  noticeable. 
The  bishop  of  London^s  lecture  on  the  metropolis  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon's  "Signs 
and  Seasons"  also  claim  separate  mention. 

Natal  is  still  in  evidence,  the  reminiscences  being 
furnished  now  by  Lady  Broome.  She  speaks  highly  of 
the  colonial  troops  in  1876.  Her  only  story  of  England^ 
present  enemies  is  of  an  intensely  good-natured  Boer 
who  could  not  speak  one  word  of  English,  who  turned 
up  at  an  English  charity  bazaar  and  bought  the  most 
expensive  article  from  each  stall,  only  to  present  it  to 
the  next  stall. 

"  A  Crimean  Miniature "  is  the  extraordinary  narra- 
tive of  a  young  oflficer  who  so  distinguished  himself  in  a 
night  attack  as  to  be  oflfered  the  Victoria  Cross,  He 
declined  the  honor  on  the  ground  that  he  was  drunk  on 
the  night  of  the  attack  and  was  unconscious  of  doing  any 
brave  deed.  The  last  that  was  known  of  this  honorable 
drunkanl  was  that  drink  had  brought  him  down  to  J 
pauperism.  ^ 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  supplies  a  vivid  study  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REI^IEIVED. 
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REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

IN  his  chronicle  of  the  fortnight  in  the  second  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  M. 
Charmes  makes  some  interesting  observations  on  Great 
Britain^s  colonial  secretary,  with  special  reference  to 
the  famous  Leicester  speech.  He  tells  us  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  influenced  by  two  feelings,  against 
which  every  statesman  ought  to  be  carefully  on  his  guard 
—first,  the  desire  to  parade  ostentatiously  the  marvel- 
ous results  of  his  policy,  and,  secondly,  the  wish  to 
humiliate  a  neighbor  nation.  M.  Charmes  readily  ac- 
knowledges that  there  has  been  for  some  time  in  England 
a  sufficiently  lively  irritation  against  France,  and  he 
thinks  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  deliberately  exploited  this 
ill-temper  for  all  it  was  worth  in  the  way  of  popularity 
for  himself.  As  for  the  abominable  caricatures  of  the 
Queen,  M.  Charmes  pleads  that  her  majesty  or  her 
representatives  had  their  remedy  by  the  ordinary 
French  law,  but  they  failed  to  set  it  in  motion.  In 
justice  to  M.  Charmes,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  he 
entirely  disavows  those  disgraceful  productions  of 
French  pictorial  journalism,  though  he  hints  that  cer- 
tain parallels  might  be  found  across  the  channel.  For 
the  rest,  M.  Charmes  naturally  rejoices  over  the  grave 
rebuke  which  Lord  Rosebery  subsequently  administered 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  concludes  by  asking  whether 
Lord  Rosebery  could  not  lead  a  movement  of  reaction 
against  the  injustice  which  British  public  opinion  does 
to  Frimce. 

THE  LATIN  RACES. 

M.  Fouill^  contributes  a  long  article  on  the  Latin 
races,  which  he  defends  with  much  vigor  and  eloquence 
against  their  detractors.  He  maintains  that  there  is 
no  scientific  truth  in  the  theories  which  maintain  the 
native  inferiority  or  the  degeneration  of  the  so-called 
Neo-Latin  people.  These  theories  he  regards  as  only 
one  of  the  innumerable  shapes  in  which  may  be  found 
the  abiding  tendency  of  humanity  to  reverence  strength 
and  success.  Those  who  praise  the  glory  of  the  Anglo-, 
Saxon  race  are  really  praising  industrialism,  commer- 
cialism, and  money.  The  question  is  whether  the  power 
of  nations  is  to  be  measured  solely  by  the  standard  of 
material  success.  Probably  every  one  would  agree  in 
placing  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  Latin  nations  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  plausible  contention 
of  M.  Fouill6e  that  the  loss  of  the  dead-weight  of  the 
colonies,  which  drew  away  every  year  a  great  part  of 
the  manhood  of  Spain,  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
and  the  country  is  certain  to  be  repeopled  now  with 
rapidity.  M.  Fouill6e  next  examifies  Italy.  The  in- 
crease of  population  in  Italy  is  enormously  greater  than 
that  of  France,  and  is  even  slightly  greater  than  that 
of  Germany,  while  on  the  average  every  Italian  drinks 
only  one-fifth  as  much  alcohol  as  every  Frenchman. 
M.  Fouill^  then  considers  the  state  of  his  own  coun- 
try. France  is  generally  considered  to  be  suffering  from 
too  much  democracy,  ill-digested  and  ill-organized. 
M.  Fouill^  thinks  that  the  marvel  is,  when  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  French  history  are  considered,  that 
his  countrymen  are  not  much  worse.  M.  Fouill6e  re- 
minds us  of  the  commercial  achievements  of  the  Latin 
races  in  the  {Must.  Banking  itself  was  an  Italian  inven- 
tion ;  the  Portuguese  doubled  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope 
and  covered  India  with  their  counting-houses,  and  ap- 
parently M.  Fouill6e*s  argument  is,  why  should  they 


not  do  so  again  ?  Finally,  he  quotes  that  noble  passage 
from  Spinoza  :  "  There  is  a  place  also  for  all  peoples  in 
the  destinies  of  the  great  human  family,  and  none  is  by 
nature  or  rftce  doomed  to  decadence.**  The  future  is 
not,  he  thinks,  either  for  Anglo-Saxons  or  for  Latins, 
but  for  the  wisest,  the  most  industrious,  and  the  most 
moral  peoples. 

INDIA  THROUGH  NATIVE  SPECTACLES. 

M.  Filon  concludes  his  study  of  India  of  to-day 
according  to  native  Indian  writers.  He  deals  in  this 
second  article  with  European  education  and  its  effects 
upon  Hindoo  society.  M.  Filon  complains  that  there  are 
only  about  twenty  natives  in  the  higher  posts  of  the 
government  service,  while  there  are  many  thousands  of 
native  graduates  who  l\ave  passed  through  the  mill  of 
one  or  other  of  the  Indian  universities.  The  native 
bachelor  of  arts  is  steeped  in  ideas  which  are  based 
ultimately  upon  Christianity.  In  his  university  career 
he  becomes  familiar  with  monotheism,  monogamy, 
liberty,  justice,  equality  among  classes,  sexes,  and  indi- 
viduals, respect  for  women  and  love  of  children,  and 
then  he  goes  back  to  his  home,  and  he  is  at  once  in  a 
totally  different  world.  M.  Filon  appears  to  attribute 
to  British  hypocrisy  and  British  wickedness  in  general 
some  of  the  saddest  results  of  the  dependent  position 
of  women  in  India. 

STRIKES  AND  TRADES  UNIONS. 

With  special  reference  to  the  entry  of  M.  Millerand, 
the  socialist  deputy,  into  the  French  ministry,  and  to 
the  large  strikes  which  have  occurred  in  France  with 
remarkable  frequency  of  late,  M.  Bourdeau  contributes 
to  the  second  December  number  a  paper  of  much 
economic  learning  and  historical  interest  on  this  phase 
of  the  industrial  democracy.  He  thinks  that  the  work- 
ing classes  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  political 
power  except  as  a  means  of  obtaining  economic  benefits, 
and  while  they  aspire  to  control  the  state  by  their  bal- 
lot-papers, they  also  seek  to  rule  in  the  workshop  by 
means  of  unions  and  strikes.  M.  Bourdeau  traces  the 
history  of  the  industrial  question  in  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  in  certain  British  colonies— in  fact, 
wherever  events  have  brought  it  to  the  front — ^and  his 
account  .is  up  to  date,  for  he  has  included  the  great 
Danish  lock-out  and  the  Creusot  strike.  M.  Bourdeau 
is  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  discovering  some 
models  Vivendi  between  labor  and  capital.  We  must, 
he  thinks,  enlighten  the  ignorance  which  prevails 
among  the  working  classes  as  to  industrial  conditions, 
instead  of  exciting  their  avarice  without  being  able  to 
satisfy  it.  

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  Nouvelle  Revv>e  for  December  is  topical  in  so 
far  as  it  has  two  or  three  articles  connected  more 
or  less  closely  with  the  situation  in  South  Africa, 
though  these  productions  are  of  curiously  unequal 
merit. 

ANOTHER  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

The  first  December  number  contains  a  study  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  from  the  pen  of  M.  Beaugeard,  and  pro- 
fessedly based  entirely  on  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain*s  compatriots  and  of  himself.    The  real  interest 
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of  the  article  lies  in  the  evidence  which  the  writer  brings 
forward  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  early  good-will  toward 
France,  which  contrasts  amusingly  enough  with  the 
Oerman  sympathies  of  the  famous  Leicester  luncheon 
oration.  For  example,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  present 
at  a  great  meeting  in  the  Birmingham  town  hall  held 
on  September  12, 18T0»  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  and  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
newly  proclaimed  French  republic.  In  his  speech  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said  that  he  had  come  to  grasp  the  hand 
of  the  French  republic,  and  he  went  on  to  praise  repub- 
lican government  in  general,  even  looking  forward  to  a 
time  when  such  a  form  of  government  should  be  estab- 
lished in  England.  M.  Beaugeard  briefly  traces  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  career  with  special  reference  to  his  fre- 
quent changes  of  opinion  upon  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policy.  Summing  up  the  colonial  secretary,  he  re- 
minds us  that  Cardinal  Manning  once  told  Mr.  Stead 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  **  hoity-toity  fellow,"  and 
this  judgment  appears  to  commend  itself  to  this  French 
critic. 

NATIONAL  SENTIMENT  AMONG  THE  BOERS. 

Under  the  initials  of  "  A.  T.,"  the  NouveUe  Revue 
publishes  in  its  second  December  number  a  rather  in- 
teresting paper  tracing  the  genesis  and  development  of 
the  sentiment  of  nationality  among  the  Boers.  These 
people,  he  says,  resemble  more  the  migjratory  peoples  of 
antiquity  than  the  Batavians  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  they  are  essentially  nomadic  and  have  preserved 
the  spirit  of  nomads.  The  notion  of  government,  with 
its  central  unity,  necessary  discipline,  and  inevitable 
sacrifices,  has  always  been  repugnant  to  them.  The 
organization  of  them  into  the  South  African  Republic 
was  a  matter  of  difficulty,  which  took  seven  years.  For 
a  long  time  before  the  ultimate  concentration  the 
three  communities  of  Lydenberg,  Zoutpansberg,  and 
Utrecht  refused  to  unite  with  that  of  Potchefstroom, 
and  that  union  was  finally  accomplished  by  what 
seemed  more  like  the  promulgation  of  a  military  ordi- 
nance than  the  conclusion  of  a  constitutional  agree- 
ment. Not  the  least  unifying  sentiment  among  the^ 
Boers  is  their  universal  hatred  of  England. 

THE  MINES  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

M,  Meunier  contributes  a  paper  on  the  mines  of  the 
Transvaal,  in  which,  of  course,  he  finds  the  principal 
motive  for  the  war.  M.  Meunier's  article  is  for  the  most 
part  extremely  technical,  and  de^ls  with  the  subject 
almost  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mineralo- 
gist. For  the  rest,  he  thinks  that  just  as  the  English 
hastened  to  annex  Kimberl^  on  the  first  news  of  the 
discovery  of  diamonds,  so  now  the  desire  for  the  aurif- 
erous region  of  the  Transvaal  is  the  sole,  or  at  any  rate 
the  main,  motive  of  the  present  war. 

THE  VOULET-€HANOINE  TRAGEDY. 

M.  M6vil,  in  some  remarks  on  the  terrible  .story  of  the 
Voulet-Chanoine  mission,  attributes  it  to  the  incom- 
petence of  French  colonial  methods.  It  is  difficult  to 
contradict  liim  when  he  says  that  one  more  similar 
affair,  and  the  prestige  of  France  in  the  Sudan  would 
be  mortally  wounded.  M.  M6vil  pleads  for  the  separa- 
tion of  colonial  affairs  from  the  sphere  of  ordinary 
political  struggles,  and  their  committal  into  the  hands 
of  competent  persons  uninfluenced  by  political  consid- 
erations. 


PRESS  LEGISLATION. 

In  the  flrst  December  number  is  published  a  report  of 
a  si>eech  delivered  by  M.  Cruppi  at  the  College  of  Soci^ 
Science  on  the  subject  of  *  *  Press  Legislation. "  M .  Crup- 
pi recommends  that  there  should  be  in  certain  press  ^ 
cases  a  sort  of  special  jury  consisting  of  two  joumalist« 
of  recognized  honor,  one  nominated  by  the  prosecution 
and  the  other  by  the  defense ;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  that  suggestion,  M.  Cruppi  thinks  that  the 
press  is  at  this  moment  undergoing  a  crisis.  Distin- 
guished men — he  is,  of  course,  speaking  of  France- 
shrinking  from  the  abuse  and  calumnies  of  the  news- 
papers, withdraw  themselves  from  public  life.  The 
official  is  the  slave  of  the  journalist  and  the  journalist 
is  the  slave  of  money.  But  M.  Cruppi  is  hopeful,  for 
the  crisis  does  not  seem  to  him  so  much  one  of  mortal 
anguish  as  of  development,  analogous  to  that  which 
the  English  press  underwent  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  English  press  then  fell  into  an  abject  state, 
from  which  it  was  only  rescued  by  the  assertion  of  the 
legal  responsibilities  of  the  newspapers  for  what  they 
print.  But  that  was  not  the  work  of  a  day,  neither 
will  a  similar  task  in  France  be  speedily  accomplished, 
and  on  every  ground  M.  Cruppi  urges  us  to  have  pa 
tience. 

PRINCE  HENRY  THE  ANGLOPHOBE. 

Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  has  one  of  his  characteris- 
tically Anglophobe  articles  dealing  with  the  foreign  and 
colonial  efforts  of  France.  At  any  rate,  he  pays  per- 
fldious  Albion  the  compliment  of  believing  that  she 
knows  her  own  mind  and  steadily  pursues  her  foreign 
and  colonial  aims  with  sleepless  vigilance,  in  forcible 
contrast  to  the  drilting  opportunism  of  France. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  Revue  de  Paris  for  December  fully  maintains 
the  reputation  it  has  acquired  for  well-written 
and  interesting  articles.  | 

THE  RErORM  OF  COURTS-MARTIAL. 

A  sort  of  back- wash  of  the  Dreyfus  case  is  seen  in  the  j 
article  by  M.  Dietz  on  the  reform  of  courts-martial.  He 
shows  that  the  organization  of  French  military  justice 
has  existed  for  a  little  more  than  a  century,  deri\'iug  its 
origin  from  three  laws  which  were  passed  under  the 
directory  in  1796  and  1797.  M.  Dietz  goes  on  to  describe 
the  main  lines  of  a  proposed  reform.  Which  he  considers 
would  not  weaken  in  the  least  the  discipline  in  the 
army  or  the  authority  of  the  commanding  officers,  while 
it  would  at  the  same  time  insure  for  the  defense  all 
those  guarantees  of  justice  which  even  the  meanest 
citizen  has  a  right  to  demand.  Broadly  speaking,  this 
new  plan  aims  at  furnishing  persons  well  acquainted 
with  both  military  and  juridical  procedure  as  the  per- 
soniiel  of  courts-martial. 

FOREIGNERS  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

M.  Corday  has  an  article  very  full  of  figures  on  the 
provision  made  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  at 
the  forthcoming  great  show  in  Paris.  It  is  rather 
curious,  by  the  way,  to  see  the  Transvaal  mentioned  in  J 
the  list  of  nations  which  will  be  officially  represented. 
M.  Corday  explains  how  each  country  is  represented  by 
one  or  more  agents,  who  arrange  the  building  of  the 
pavilions  in  which  the  manufactures  of  each  particular 
country  are  displayed.    It  is  evident  from  the  descrip- 
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tioD  which  he  gives  of  certain  selected  features  in  the 
pavilions  of  all  the  various  nations  that  the  great  exhi- 
bition of  1900  will  absolutely  surpass  the  glories  of  any 
f  of  its  predecessors. 

PAN-BRITAINISM. 

To  the  second  December  number  M.  B^rard  contrib- 
utes an  analysis  of  the  modem  spirit  of  Pan-Britainism, 
which  has,  according  to  her  neighbors,  so  unfortunately 
oiptared  Engliuid.  Much  political  information  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  may  be  gathered  from  this  article : 
as  for  instance  that  Lord  Salisbury,  the  nominal  chief 
of  the  government,  has  practically  given  up  the  reins  to 
the  monopolist,  J.  Chamberlain.  M.  Bi^rard  is  not  by 
any  means  converted  to  the  dogma  of  fair  trade  patron- 
ized by  Sir  Howard  Vincent.  He  does  not  see  that  it 
would  pay  England  to  sacrifice  her  gigantic  foreign 
trade  for  the  sake  of  what  would  certainly  not  be  a  cor- 
responding gain  in  the  shape  of  intercolonial  trade. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  the  conclu- 
sion of  those  extremely  interesting  letters  written  by 
Georges  Sand,  in  which  we  trace  the  history  of  her 
friendship  with  Francis  Laur,  and  the  commencement 
of  a  finely  written  study  of  the  Bronte  sisters  by  that 
charming  writer  long  known  as  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson, 
and  now  the  widow  of  Prof.  James  Darmesteter. 


REVUE  SOCIALISTE. 

PERHAPS  the  most  important  of  the  papers  in  the 
December  number  of  this  review  is  the  one  by 
M.  Gustave  Rouanet  discussing  the  socialist  congress 
recently  held  in  Paris.  Appended  to  M.  Rouanet^s 
paper  are  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  congress  rela- 
tive to  the  constitution  and  organization  of  the  social- 
wt  party.  M.  Rouanet  says  they  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  he  calls  them  *^  the  chart  of  the  party." 
It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  "chart"  does  not  con- 
tain a  statement  of  the  party^s  principles.  The  ** chart " 
refers  those  who  would  like  to  know  what  those  prin- 
ciples are  to  the  formula  of  the  convocation  of  the  con- 
gress. The  *■*  chart "  itself  consists  of  numerous  minute 
prescriptions  relative  to  the  organization  of  the  party 
as  a  working  body.  Evidently  the  congress  believed  in 
the  necessity  of  having  a  party  machine. 


RIVISTA  ITALIANA  DI  SOCIOLOGIA. 

IN  "The  Beginnings  of  Agriculture,"  the  leading 
article  of  this  review  for  September  and  October, 
the  learned  Giuseppe  Salvioli  seeks  to  determine  the 
ti«ge  of  human  progress  toward  civil ia^tion  when 
agriculture  begins.  After  noticing  the  numerous  tradi- 
tions which  attribute  the  introduction  of  agriculture  to 
the  kindness  of  deities,  the  writer  examines  the  evi- 
dences derived  from  the  condition  of  savage,  barbarous, 
aad  semi-civilized  peoples  in  various  regions  of  the 
world  who  have  come  under  European  observation. 
The  conclusion  reached  is  that  "agriculture  enters  into 
^  the  history  of  humanity  with  the  epoch  pt  polished 
atone." 

"  The  Italians  Abroad,"  by  Giovanni  Lerda,  is  an  at- 
tempted refutation  of  the  notion  which  asserts  the 
inferiority  and  social  decadence  of  Italians  as  compared 
with  northern  races,  especially  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
ATgoment  of  the  writer  is  based  on  the  achievements  of . 


Italian  emigrants  in  America  and  son\e  other  countries. 
Without  passing  judgment  on  the  main  question  under 
consideration,  it  should  be  said  that  the  writer  makes 
assertions  which  are  far  too  wide  for  the  meager  facts 
cited  for  their  support. 

Other  articles  treat  of  the  theory  of  property  and  of 
the  family  and  of  national  rivalry  in  European  Turkey. 


THE  GERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN  MAGAZINES. 

DIE  ZUKUXFT. 

THE  December  number  of  the  Zukunft  contains 
even  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  highly  inter- 
esting articles.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a  pointed  review 
of  the  present  state  of  German  internal  and  foreign  pol- 
itics brilliantly  written  by  the  editor  of  the  Zukunft, 
Maximilian  Harden,  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
fortress  Weichselmtlnde,  where  he  had  been  immured 
for  six  and  a  half  months  for  Use-majesty,  A  well-con- 
sidered article  on  "The  War  in  South  Africa,"  by  Au- 
gust Hornung,  seems  to  state  facts  impartially  and 
points  out  in  an  expert  manner  the  faults  and  short- 
comings of  the  British  system  of  reserves,  as  well  as  the 
serious  blunders  committed  by  the  Colonial  and  War 
Offices.  The  author's  allusion  to  the  seven  years*  war 
with  the  rebels  in  America  may  perhaps  not  be  liked 
by  the  advocates  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  alliance,  but  it 
compels  the  thoughtful  reader  to  think  soberly  and 
without  too  much  optimism  about  the  possible  dura- 
tion of  England's  latest  "rebellion."  "The  Sultan's 
Wisdom  "  will  interest  English  politicians  as  well  as  in- 
vestors, dealing  as  it  does  with  the  new  Irad6  for  the 
Bagdad  railroad  and  the  outlook  for  the  development  of 
Asia  Minor. 

DEUTSCHE  RTJNDSCHAU. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  has  entered  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  its  career  under  the  able  editorship  of  the 
well-known  author  and  critic,  Dr.  Julius  Rodenberg. 
The  December  number  contains  a  vivid  description  of 
"The  Battle  of  Auerstadt,"  compiled  by  Paul  Bailleu 
from  King  Frederic  William  in.'s  own  writings  ;  and 
some  excellent  reminiscences  by  Gen.  T.  von  Verdy  du 
Vernois,  entitled  "At  the  Headquarters  of  the  II. 
(Silesian)  Army,  1866,"  which  throw  many  a  new 
light  upon  the  character  and  military  ability  of  the  late 
£!mperor  Frederic.  Besides  these,  one  of  the  Nestors  of 
Glerman  literature,  Paul  Heyse,  chats  entertainingly 
about  "King  Max  and  Old  Munich."  Among  other 
subjects  the  literary  review  has  a  discussion  on  "  Walt 
Whitman." 

DEUTSCHE  BEVUE. 

The  high  standard  of  this  review  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  years  is  well  maintained,  as  can  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  names  of  the  contributors  and  the  sub- 
jects they  have  chosen  for  the  December  number.  Vice- 
Admiral  Reinhold  Werner  heads  the  list  with  an  article 
on  one  of  the  Kaiser*s  recent  war-cries  :  "  Our  future 
lies  upon  the  water  I "  The  well-known  author  tries  his 
best  to  prove  to  the  German  taxpayer  the  necessity  and 
advantage  of  opening  his  purse-strings  in  order  to 
enable  the  Kaiser's  government  to  construct  a  great 
navy.  Dr.  Max  Nordau  treats  the  subject  of  "National 
Sympathies "  in  his  usual  epigrammatic  manner,  daz- 
zling the  reader  for  the  moment,  but  failing  to  convince 
and  impress  permanently.  E.  Pelman  writes  on  "  The 
Care  of  the  Insane  at  the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
ury,"  showing  frankly  the  Hhortcomings  of  the  system 
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in  use  at  the  German  insane  asylums,  pointing  out  the 
reforms  that  originated  in  England  and  France,  and 
pleading  strongly  for  more  humane  views  and  methods 
in  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  diseased  as  well  as  of 
inebriates.  The  Transvaal  question  is  discussed  from 
two  different  points  of  view.  Sir  W.  H.  Rattigan 
paints  '*  The  Future  of  the  Transvaal "  under  English 
rule  in  very  rosy  colors.  M.  von  Brandt,  formerly 
German  minister  to  China,  presents  the  German  opin- 
ion—both the  official  one  of  the  government  and  the 
private  one  of  the  people.  He  thinks  that  only  one 
possibility  might  prevent  the  ultimate  victory  of  the 
English  army^an  outbreak  of  the  plague — and  believes 
that  even  after  victory  England  will  have  much  trouble 
to  keep  South  Alrica  in  check,  and  will  be  obliged  to 
maintain  at  least  40,000  to  50,000  troops  in  the  con- 
quered countries. 

DIE  NATION. 

The  politics  of  the  German  empire  and  the  sociological 
questions  that  occupy  its  ablest  minds  are  ably  set  forth 
in  Die  Nation,  edited  by  Dr.  Theodor  fiarth,  who  is 
almost  as  well  known  in  England  and  the  United  States 
as  in  his  own  country.  In  the  breezy  December  num- 
ber he  discusses  in  vigorous  style  **  Herm  von  MigueVs 
Dementi"  and  the  eventuality  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
German  Reichstag.  Boris  Minz^  of  Sotia,  sketches 
the  history  of  Bulgaria  during  the  past  two  decades. 
Benno  Riittenauer  g^ves  a  character  sketch  of  John 
Ruskin,  and  Albert  Zacher,  of  Rome,  describes  the 
secret  workings  of  "  The  Matia  in  Palermo." 

DIE  NEUE  DEUTSCHE  RUNDSCHAU. 

Lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  mention  more 
than  the  leading  features  of  the  December  number  of 
the  Nevs  Deutsche  RundschaUy  the  Berlin  monthly 
edited  by  Dr.  Oscar  Bie.  Ellen  Key  in  her  article  on 
"Conventional  Womanhood"  pleads  eloquently  against 
various  forms  of  conventionalism  in  the  woman^s  move- 
ment.   She  says : 

"Courage  and  truth  are  the  chief  things  lacking  in 
woman.  And  these  qualities  must  grow  if  woman^s 
personality  is  to  increase.  This  cannot  be  established 
by  studies,  be  they  never  so  thorough,  nor  by  social 
tasks,  be  they  never  so  full  of  responsibility.  .  .  .  Wom- 
an's personality  must  be  developed  from  inward— that 
is  the  great  woman's  question.  To  liberate  woman  from 
conventionalism— that  is  the  great  aim  of  woman's 
emancipation." 

Kurt  Eisner  offers  a  severe  criticism  of  the  d3ring  cen- 
tury in  "The  Last  Will  of  the  Century."  Three  friends 
are  discussing  the  testator  quite  seriously — a  philolo- 
gist, a  physician,  and  a  third,  "who  is  nothing."  The 
last  named,  who  feels  himself  quite  superfluous,  is  a 
morose  cynic,  endowed  with  good  common  sense  and 
sound  logic.  This  pseudonymous  third  declares  that 
specialism  has  been  the  worst  evil  of  our  times,  because 
people  who  devote  their  whole  life  and  energy  to  the 
study  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the  imperfect 
tense  of  the  irregular  verbs,  or  the  left  hind  leg  of  the 
frog  or  something  like  that,  lose  all  interest  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  fail  to  accomplish  anything  valuable 
because  they  are  not  in  touch  with  the  whole.  He 
finally  claims  that  we  have  no  right  to  burden  the  com- 
ing century  with  doctrines  derived  from  the  mistaken 
development  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  that  in  or- 
der to  make  future  generations  happy  we  must  give 
them  the  heritage  of  the  eighteenth  century,  now  un- 
heeded by  ourselves — i.e.,  the  reign  of  common  sense. 


NORD  UND  Sth). 

Nord  und  Sttd,  edited  by  the  well-known  German 
playwright  and  novelist,  Paul  Lindau,  contains  in  the 
December  number  a  "  fairy  novel "  by  Jonas  Lie,  called  -0) 
*'  Lindelin,"  which  disproves  the  frequent  saying  that 
the  best  works  of  an  author  are  written  before  he  ha.4 
reached  the  age  of  sixty.  The  frontispiece  shows  an 
excellent  portrait  of  this  famous  Norwegian  poet  an<l 
novelist — etching  by  Johann  Lindner— and  his  character 
sketch  is  well  drawn  in  an  article  by  E.  Brausewetter. 
Dr.  Eugen  Grottschalk,  an  eye  specialist  of  more  than 
local  fame,  explains  with  characteristic  thoroughness, 
but  in  terms  easily  comprehensible  to  every  one,  the 
latest  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  light.  Particularly 
interesting  are  the  reports  of  the  use  of  various  "X,  Y, 
and  Z  rays"  in  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases  like 
small-pox.  His  explanations  about  newly  invented 
eyeglas.ses  are  also  worthy  of  note.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent essay  on  "Philosophy  and  Psychology"  by  Carl 
Schneider,  and  T.  Hutten  contributes  an  article  on 
Ellen  Key  and  her  much-discussed  pamphlet,  "  Misused 
Woman's  Energy." 

VOM  FELS  ZUM  MEER. 

For  more  than  eighteen  years  Vom  FeU  zum  Meer 
has  held  its  position  as  one  of  the  leading  illustrat- 
ed magazines  of  Germany.  The  new  shape — grand 
quarto — in  which  it  now  appears  enables  it  to  display 
its  many  beautiful  illustrations  to  greater  advantage. 
Thus  in  No.  7  of  December  the  full-size  picture 
"The  Widow,"  from  a  painting  by  L.  A.  Pizardot,  the 
double  page  "Largo,"  by  Georg  Schuster- Woldau,  and 
the  colored  reproduction  of  an  aquarelle  by  Wtist  are 
masterpieces  of  modem  art,  both  in  drawing  and  print- 
ing. Not  less  artistic  are  some  photographic  views  of 
Montenegro,  accompanying  a  well-written  article  by 
Josef  Beckmann  about  the  small  mountain  principality 
on  the  Adriatic.  Its  gorgeous  scenery  and  picturesque 
inhabitants  are  almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
though  the  children  of  Prince  Nikita  have  been  inter- 
marrying of  late  with  some  of  the  leading  European 
royal  families.  He  mentions  the  fact  that  the  little 
warrior  nation  is  just  now  near  the  edge  of  bankruptcy. 
No.  8  of  Vovi  FeU  zum  Meer  contains  an  interesting 
article  on  the  the  German  painter  Tischbein,  illustrat- 
ed by  colored  reproductions  of  three  aquarelles  which 
he  had  destined  in  1824  as  a  gift  to  Goethe. 

DIE  GE8ELLSCHAFT. 

This  magazine,  established  some  years  ago  as  a  kind 
of  secessionist  radical  half  monthly  for  the  "Young 
German "  literary  school,  upholds  this  policy  still,  un- 
der the  editorship  of  M.  G.  Conrad  and  L.  Jacobowski. 
The  December  number  contains  an  appreciative  study- 
by  Max  Messer  on  Hermann  Bahr,  the  apostle  of  Vien- 
na's new  school  of  authors  and  critics,  and  an  up-to- 
date  article  by  Jacobowski  on  "Literary  Blssays.*' 
There  is  a  remarkable  article  on  "The  Deplorable  Stat« 
of  Our  I^iteratnre  for  Youths,"  written  with  thorough 
knowledge,  honest  indignation,  and  brilliant  satire  by 
"A  Critic."  The  quotations  from  the  works  of  the 
most-read  authors  of  books  for  boys  and  girls  prove  be-  -^ 

yond  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  this  literature 
is  manufactured  wholesale  by  characterless  penny-«.- 
liners.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  mixture  of  blood- 
curdling  adventures,  nonsensical  situations  and  speech- 
es, horrible  murders,  and  bad  descriptions  of  foreign 
lands.    "A Critic"  considers  that  the  enormous  sales 
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of  such  literature  are  possible  only  on  account  of  the 
stapidity  and  carelessness  of  parents,  who  do  not  do  their 
duty  in  examining  the  mental  food  of  their  children. 

I  DIE  GARTENLAUBE. 

An  illustrated  family  paper  that  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  German  home.  The  Christmas  number  is 
full  of  artistic  colored  illustrations  and  rich  in  humor- 
ous and  pathetic  Christmas  stories.  But  serious  sub- 
jects are  nevertheless  not  neglected.  The  veteran  author 
Rudolf  von  Gottschall  sketches  pictures  of  Grerman  his- 
tory under  the  heading  of  **  Forged  Letters,"  Oswald 
Heidegger  writes  an  appreciative  character  sketch  of 
the  world-renowned  pedagogue  Pestalozzi,  and  Rudolf 
Cronau  dedicates  several  pages  to  "The  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  George  Washington's  Death." 

DIE  ZEIT. 

The  periodicals  of  Austria  suffer  equally  with  the 
daily  press  from  the  pencil  of  the  censor.  Frequent- 
ly one  finds  large  blank  spaces  in  certain  weekly  or 
monthly  publications,  bearing  diagonally  the  sole  word 
•Conflszirt"  (confiscated),  and  generally  such  articles 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Die  Zeit,  edited  by  Prof.  Dr.  T. 
Singer  (sociology).  Dr.  M.  Burkhard  (literature  and 
tiieater),  and  Dr.  H.  Kanner  (politics).  Whatever  re- 
tBiins  unconflscated  in  this  bold  mouthpiece  of  Aus- 
trian public  opinion  is  couched  in  such  careful  lan- 
jroige  that  the  reader  must  know  how  to  read  between 
the  lines  if  be  wants  to  understand  what  the  authors 
mean.  If  he  is  able  to  do  so  he  will  gain  a  great  amount 
of  information  which  he'  could  not  gather  elsewhere. 
Thus  Ignaz  Dasczynski,  member  of  the  Austrian  Reichs- 
rath,  writes  fearlessly  on  "Stanislaus  Szczepanowski 
and  the  Gallclan  System  of  Corruption,"  proving  that 
in  this  Polish  province  fraud  and  bankruptcy  reign  su- 
preme nnder  the  protection  of  officials  and  judicial 
courts  by  the  arbitrary  misuse  of  absolute  government. 
Under  the  heading  "Political  Notes"  an  anonymous 
writer  discusses  the  present  political  situation  of  the 
dud  empire,  and  points  out  that  at  home  and  abroad 
the  idea  is  constantly  mooted  of  annexing  Austria  to  a 
neighboring  country.  The  author  does  not  say  whether 
Germany,  Russia,  or  Italy  is  meant  by  this  "  neighbor- 
ing country,"  but  he  fears,  and  quite  correctly,  that 
Anvtria,  on  account  of  her  well-known  peculiarities, 
would  form  an  indigestible  foreign  body  for  the  state 
by  which  she  would  be  annexed,  lie  finally  proposes, 
on  account  of  the  existence  of  similar  abuses  in  internal 
Jad ministration  and  for  the  sake  of  a  harmonious  solu- 
xintk  of  the  burning  question,  "  the  amalgamation  of 
AoHtria  with  Turkey,"  adding,  for  the  eyes  of  the  state 
poTMeentor  (censor),  that  he  of  course  would  regard  Aus- 
tria as  the  annexing  state. 

DER  STEiy  DEB  WEISEN. 

One  of  the  few  serious  and  excellent  productions  of 
the  Austrian  capital  is  the  illustrated  monthly  Der 
Strinder  VTelsen,  edited  by  A.  von  Schweiger-Lerchen 
£fekl  and  devoted  to  the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions 
-*  *U  branches  of  science.  True  to  this  programme, 
Uie  December  number  offers  an  excellent  illustrated 
-oticle  on  "Flying  Machines"  by  Karl  Steffen,  Artil- 
.  *-ry  Ma^r  C.  M.  Rech^s  timely  detailed  description  of 
'*  Tfce  Maxim  Gun,"  and  **  A  New  Proof  for  the  Bacon- 
-^baUespeare  Theory "  by  Josef  Allram,  with  reproduc- 
ti«XMot  the  original  prints  of  "Venus  and  Adonis." 
Or*  Zaaietowaki  explains  "  Photography  of  the  Move- 


ment of  Blood  and  Liquids,"  and  "The  Little  Drawer" 
of  the  magazine  is  rich  in  good  illustrations  and  instruct- 
ive descriptions  of  various  topics  from  "Glass-Staining" 
an4  "  Symbiosis"  to  "  Cactea"  and  "  Glasshouse  Plants." 

DIE  KULTUR. 

The  December  number  of  this  well-edited  monthly  for 
science,  literature,  and  art,  published  by  the  Oster- 
reichische  Leo-GJesellschaft,  contains  an  extremely  val- 
uable article  on  Walter  Crane  by  Ludwig  Gall.  The 
author  draws  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  fact 
that  the  annual  exhibition  of  English  furniture  and 
house  decorations  at  the  Austrian  Museum  of  Com- 
merce has  demonstrated  to  the  public  the  exceedingly 
"  sterling  "  ("  gediegen  "  is  the  untranslatable  word  used) 
execution  of  all  the  exhibits,  which  show  not  only  emi- 
nent practicability  for  the  special  purposes  they  are  to 
serve,  but  also  excellent  taste.  No  doubt  the  annual 
exhibitions  have  revolutionized  both  the  taste  of  the 
public  and  the  old-fashioned  ways  of  the  designers  and 
cabinet  makers  of  Vienna.  At  present  we  see  Walter 
Crane  and  English  house-furnishing  taking  the  lead  in 
Austria's  capital,  once  so  famous  for  its  artistic  furni- 
ture. Every  one  interested  in  the  matter  must  take 
pleasure  in  the  way  the  author  does  justice  to  the 
"  English  master,  whose  name  is  not  only  famous  in  his 
own  country  and  across  the  ocean,  but  also  becomes 
more  and  more  known  on  the  continent."  Dr.  Virgil 
Grimmich,  professor  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  sum- 
marizes in  a  learned  essay,  "  The  Conception  of  Soul  in 
the  Newer  Philosophy,"  the  pros  and  cons  of  modern 
psychology  as  to  the  existence  of  a  separate  or  separable 
and  immortal  soul.  The  conclusion  of  an  article,  "  Our 
Relation  to  Groethe,"by  Karl  Muth,  deals  with  the  value 
of  Groethe's  life  and  works  for  Catholic— i.e.,  Roman 
Catholic — Christianity.  He  claims  that  the  great  Ger- 
man poet  was  a  Hypsistarian  with  inclinations  and 
preferences  for  (Roman)  Catholicism. 

OTHER  MAGAZINES. 

Die  Neu^  Zeltf  true  to  its  name,  deals  chiefly  with 
the  latest  sociological  features  of  the  world  in  general 
and  Germany  in  particular.  Most  remarkable  is  August 
Rebel's  article,  "The  Reform  of  a  Militia  Army,"  in 
which  the  famous  socialist  leader  proves  the  correctness 
of  his  propositions  by  the  views  of  some  leading  military 
men.  "  B.  B."  gives  some  startling  features  of  the  life 
of  proletarian  actors,  in  which  the  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  these  poor  nomads  in  Germany  and  Austria  are 
told  from  the  author's  own  experience.  In  "Hand  and 
Machine"  M.  B^r,  of  New  York,  draws  sound  con- 
clusions from  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 

The  Archiv  fUr  Soziale  Ocsetzgetning  und  Statistiky 
one  of  the  most  thorough  and  valuable  bi-monthly  pub- 
lications devoted  to  sociology,  and  edited  admirably  by 
Dr.  Heinrich  Braun,  contains  in  the  last  number  an 
exhaustive  study  of  "  The  Right  of  Coalition  and  the 
Penal  Code,"  by  Prof.  Dr.  Loewenfeld,  of  Munich. 
Peter  von  Struve,  of  St.  Petersburg,  contributes  a 
critical  essay  on  "The  Marx  Theory  of  Social  Develop- 
ment," and  there  is  an  interesting  report  of  the  "  Work- 
ingmen's  Building  Societies  in  the  Suburbs  of  Copen- 
hagen," by  Inspector  Niels  Westergaard.  Every  one  of 
these  articles  is  as  instructive  and  well  considered,  as  is 
the  review  of  sociological  literature  that  concludes  the 
excellent  volume  of  almost  three  hundred  pages  printed 
in  Roman  characters. 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart's  Salmon  Portland 
ChasCy  in  the  '*  American  Statesmen"  series  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Ck>.)  is  one  of  the  very  best  biographies  in  that 
excellent  series.  Of  the  three  "giants"  in  Lincoln's 
cabinet,  Seward,  Stanton,  and  Cha.se,  the  most  attract- 
ive personality,  in  many  respects,  was  Chase,  the  anti- 
slavery  agitator,  the  finance  minister  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  great  jurist  of  the  reconstruction  epoch.  To 
write  an  adequate  life  of  Chase  it  was  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  thoroughly  understand  the  political  anti- 
slavery  movement  of  the  Middle  West,  as  distinguished 
from  the  so-called  "Garrisonian  abolitionism "  of  New 
Ehigland.  Professor  Hart  has  made  himself  a  master  of 
this  period  in  our  history.  His  analysis  of  Ohio  politi- 
cal abolitionism  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equalled  by  any 
historian  of  bur  politics.  Chase's  career  in  the  Sen- 
ate, as  Grovernor  of  Ohio,  as  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and,  finally,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  matter  of  familiar  knowledge  a  genera- 
tion ago,  but  is  now  gradually  fading  into  comparative 
obscurity.  The  whole  of  Chase's  notable  public  career 
hab  been  restudied  by  Professor  Hart,  and  in  this  con- 
densed volume  the  salient  points  have  been  set  forth 
with  due  regard  to  proportion  and  to  the  historical  per- 
spective. 

In  a  volume  entitled  Men  and  Things  1  Saw  in  Civil 
War  Days  (Eaton  &  Mains),  Gren.  James  F.  Rusling 
presents  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  chief  personalities 
of  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  General  Rusling 
was  at  different  times  in  contact  with  nearly  all  of 
these  commanders,  and  a  diary  and  journal  which  he 
kept  during  most  of  the  war  has  supplied  many  inter- 
esting incidents.  In  one  chapter  General  Rusling  has 
included  numerous  "army  letters"  written  from  the 
front  in  the  years  1861-65.  The  illustrations  of  the  vol- 
ume (portraits)  were  made  from  photographs  obtained 
during  the  war,  many  of  which  are  of  unusual  interest. 

Cuba  and  International  Relations,  by  Dr.  James 
Morton  Callahan,  Albert  Shaw  Lecturer  in  Diplomatic 
History,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  (Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  Baltimore)  is  a  treatment  of  Cuban  history  from 
a  new  point  of  view,  that  of  the  part  pl&yed  by  the 
island  in  American  history  and  diplomacy.  Dr.  Calla- 
han's study  has  been  based  on  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Stat-e  Department  at  Washington,  the  manuscript 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  Confederate  States, 
also  preserved  at  Washington,  the  various  publications 
of  the  Government,  and  the  record  of  congressional  de- 
bates. Cuba's  international  relations  are  fully  set 
forth,  and  the  record  as  a  whole  is  an  ample  justification 
of  American  intervention  in  1898. 

The  History  of  American  Privateers,  by  Edgar 
Stanton  Maclay,  author  of  A  History  of  the  United 
States  Navy  (Appleton),  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  com- 
plete account  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  pictur- 
esque phases  of  American  naval  history.  While 
American  privateering  was  limited  to  our  two  wars 
witn  Great  Britain,  the  Confederate  States  issued 
letters  of  marque,  and  the  stories  of  the  Jeff  Dai>tSf 


Beauregard,  Judnh,  and  Savannah,  are  related  in 
Mr.  Maclay's  concluding  chapter.  Much  of  the  mate- 
rial utilized  in  this  volume  has  been  gleaned  from 
unpublished  log  books,  and  from  the  narratives  of 
noted  privateersmen  and  their  descendants. 

In  a  volume  entitled  Briton  and  Boer  (Harpers) 
the  articles  presenting  both  sides  of  the  South  African 
question  recently  published  in  the  North  American 
Revietv  are  collected.  These  articles,  written  by  such 
authorities  as  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  Mr.  Sydney 
Brooks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Engelenburg,  and  Karl  Blind,  are 
among  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  discussion  of  the  question  that  have  been  made. 
They  have  been  quoted  or  mentioned  in  preceding 
numbers  of  this  Review. 

Some  South  African  Recollections,  by  Mrs.  Lionel 
Phillips  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.),  is  a  record  and 
defense  of  the  so-called  "reform"  movement  in  the 
Transvaal,  which  culminated  in  the  Jameson  raid  four 
years  ago.  In  this  volume  South  African  conditions 
are  set  forth  from  a  strongly  anti-Boer  point  of  view. 

In  A  Prisoner  of  the  Khaleefa  (Putnams).  Charles 
Neufeld  tells  the  wonderful  story  of  his  twelve  years 
captivity  at  Omdurman.  Neufeld's  version  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Gordon's  death  differs  from  that  ac- 
cepted by  Slatin  and  others.  He  assersts  that  Grordon 
died  fighting,  after  he  had  killed  a  number  of  the  Der- 
vishes. The  earlier  account  had  it  that  Gordon  refused 
to  defend  himself.  Neufeld,  however,  was  not  an  eye- 
witness of  Gordon's  death,  and  perhaps  his  statement 
of  what  eyewitnesses  told  him  is  no  more  worthy  of  cre- 
dence than  the  statements  made  by  Slatin  and  Ohr- 
walder. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wormeley  Latimer  has  based  her 
Judca,  from  Cyrus  to  Titus  (McClurg)  very  largely  on 
the  work  of  Renan.  The  period  covered  (.537  B.C.  to  70 
A.D.)  is  the  same  as  that  treated  by  Josephus,  who  is 
no  longer  accepted  by  the  critics  as  an  historian  of  un- 
impeachable accuracy. 

Romance  of  the  Feudal  Chateaux,  by  Elizabeth  W. 
Champney  (Putnams)  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  a 
few  of  the  strongholds  of  chivalry.  The  work  is  the 
result  of  faithful  studies  in  history  and  architecture, 
and  presents  in  a  peculiarly  vivid  manner  the  back> 
ground  of  medieval  romance.  The  illustrations  are  es- 
pecially effective. 

In  The  Stones  of  Paris  in  History  and  Letters 
(Scribners),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  E.  Martin  have 
written  "for  those  who  seek  in  Paris  something  mor^ 
than  a  city  of  shows,  or  a  huge  bazar."  In  the  first  vol- 
ume the  writers  describe  "The  Scholars'  Quarter  in  the 
Middle  Ages"  ''The  Paris  of  Molifere  and  His  Friends,'* 
"From  Voltaire  to  BeaumarchaLs,"  "The  Paris  of  the 
Revolution,"  "The  Southern  Bank  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  In  the  second  volume  we  read  of  "  The  Paris 
of  Honore  de  Balzac,"  "The  Paris  of  Victor  HugOi,'» 
"The  Paris  of  Alexandre  Dumas."  In  both  volumes 
there  is  a  charming  blending  of  biography,  romance, 
literary  criticism,  and  history.  The  illustrations  ate 
numerous  and  excellent. 
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Hifttoric  Mansiom  and  Highways  Around  BoHton 
is  a  title  given  to  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Old 
Landmarks  and  Historic  Fields  of  Middlesex^  by 
A  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)«  Mr. 
Drake  is  nowhere  so  much  at  home  as  in  describing 
historic  New  England  localities  and  landmarks.  In  the 
present  volume  the  publishers  have  inserted  some  ex- 
cellent full- page  half-tone  illustrations  of  historic  build- 
ings. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Todd  has  written  an  excellent  brief  His- 
tory of  the  City  of  New  York  (American  Book  Com- 
pany). While  chiefly  intended  as  a  text  book  for  use  in 
the  New  York  schools,  the  work  will  interest  all  stu- 
dents of  the  city's  history,  for  it  is  a  concise,  accurate, 
and  impartial  presentation  of  interoi^ting  facts  and  in- 
cidents. It  should  appeal  especially  to  members  of  the 
City  History  Club,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  great  mass  of 
citizens. 

SCIENCE  AND  NATURE  STUDY. 

Considerably  less  than  a  third  of  the  volume  entitled 
A  Century  of  Science,  an^  Other  Essays,  by  John 
Fiske  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  is  occupied  with  the 
discussion  of  scientific  subjects.  The  first  essay,  how- 
ever, has  given  its  title  to  the  volume.  This  was  fii*st 
delivered  in  the  form  of  an  address  in  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church  of  Philadelphia,  on  May  13,  189ft,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  church  under  Dr.  Priestly.  It  is  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  achievements  in  the  domain  of  science  be- 
tween Priestly*s  day  and  our  own.  The  second  essay  of 
the  volume  is  a  study  of  '*  The  Doctrine  of  Evolution  : 
Its  Scope  and  Purport."  This  is  followed  by  a  memo- 
rial address  on  Edward  Livingston  Youmans,  a  scien- 
tific writer  and  journalist,  while  the  fourth  essay  is  a 
discussion  of  **The  Part  Played  by  Infancy  in  the  Evo- 
lution of  Man."  Among  the  non-scientific  essays  in  the 
volume  are  studies  of  Sir  Harry  Vane„Francis  Park- 
man  and  Edward  A.  Freeman,  and  several  other  lit- 
erary and  historical  essays  and  addresses. 

Science  and  Faith,  by  Dr.  P.  Topinard  (Chicago : 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company),  is  a  treatment 
of  '*  Man  as  an  Animal,  and  Man  as  a  Member  of  So- 
ciety." The  ix>int  of  view  is  that  of  the  anthropologist. 
The  work  has  been  translated  from  the  French  by  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  McO^rmack. 

Dr.  D.  Kerfoot  Shute  has  written  A  First  Book  in 
Organic  Evolution  (Chicago  :  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company).  In  this  work  the  truth  of  the  evolution 
theory  is  assumed  ;  the  author  makes  no  claim  for  its 
originality  and  subject  matter,  but  has  aimed  to  pre- 
sent illustrative  facts  gathered  from  animal  and  vege- 
table life  in  a  manner  that  may  be  interesting  and  help- 
ful to  those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  the  doc- 
trine. Free  use  has  been  made  of  the  color  process  in 
printing  the  illustrations. 

Several  excellent  elementary  text  books  of  natural 
hirtory  have  recently  appeared.  Such  are  Ways  of 
Wood  Folk,  by  William  J.  Long ;  Stories  of  Insect 
Life,  by  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt,  and  Clarence  Moores 
Weed ;  and  a  book  of  simple  stories  entitled  Friends 
ond  Helpers,  compiled  by  Sarah  J.  Eddy  (Ginn  &  Co.). 
%  The  object  of  these  little  books  is  to  impart  to  children 
t  fuller  knowledge  of  the  animal  life  about  them,  and 
to  teach  the  value  of  kindness  to  all  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Our  Native  Birds:  How  to  Protect  Them  and  At- 
trort  Them  to  Our  Hornet  by  D.  I^nge,  (Macmillan), 
ii«  suggestive  book  on  bird  protection,  pointing  out 


several  means  which,  as  the  writer  sajrs,  cannot  be  em- 
bixlied  in  legal  enactments. 

The  Honey-Makers,  by  Margaret  Warner  Morley,  is 
a  study  of  bees  and  bee  culture  by  the  author  of  The 
Bee  People,  and  other  entertaining  works  on  plant  and 
animal  life.  Miss  Morley  has  drawn  from  ancient  and 
modem  literature  much  interesting  allusion  to  the  life 
of  tlie  honey  bee  family.   (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.) 

Miss  Morley  has  also  prepared  an  interesting  little 
lMx>k  on  plant  migrations,  called  Little  Wanderers. 
(Ginn  &  Co.) 

Prof.  Conway  MacMillan's  Minnesota  Plant  Life, 
published  by  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  a  work 
which  should  have  imitators  in  many  States.  An  edi- 
tion of  ten  thousand  copies  of  this  valuable  book  has 
been  published  for  distribution  among  the  people  of 
Minnesota.  The  author  has  sought  to  address  a  popu- 
lar audience,  and  his  book  is  notably  free  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  ordinary  text  book.  The  author  has 
aimed  simply  to  describe  the  different  kinds  of  plants  in 
Minnesota,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  in  their  nat- 
ural order,  explaining  certain  plant  structures  in  an  ele- 
mentary manner.  Although  many  books  have  been 
consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  we  may 
well  believe  the  author's  statement  that,  far  from  being 
a  product  of  the  study,  Minnesota  Plant  Life  **  is  much 
more  the  offspring  of  the  woods,  the  prairies,  the  rivers, 
and  the  lakes."  The  distribution  of  this  volume 
through  the  State  cannot  fail  to  diffuse  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  botanical  life  among  Minnesota's  population. 

A  brief  manual  of  Commercial  Violet  Culture  (A.  T. 
De  La  Mare  Printing  and  Publishing  Company)  has 
been  written  by  B.  T.  Galloway,  chief  of  the  division  of 
Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

RELIGION,  THEOLOGY,  ETHICS. 

Several  books  relating  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  tex- 
tual criticism,  which  have  recently  appeared,  are  de- 
serving of  more  extended  notice  than  we  are  able  to 
give  them.  The  second  edition  of  Prof.  Richard  G. 
Moulton's  Literary  History  of  t^e  Bible  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.),  revised  and  partly  rewritten,  is  especially  note- 
worthy. Among  the  important  additions  is  an  appendix 
describing  the  metrical  system  of  Biblical  versification. 
Professor  Moul ton's  whole  work  is  a  plea  for  a  more 
vital  appreciation  of  the  literary  qualities  of  the  Bible. 

Prof.  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
is  the  editor  of  a  series  of  "  New  Testament  Handbooks  " 
(Macmillan),  the  first  of  which  is  A  History  of  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Dr.  Mar- 
vin R.  Vincent,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  This  is  an  admirable  manual  of  the  subject, 
prepared  by  an  eminent  scholar  and  based  on  the  most 
exact  and  critical  modem  scholarship,  and  yet  so  simple 
and  direct  in  style  and  method  that  it  meets  the  needs 
of  the  student  who  is  not  a  trained  investigator. 

The  general  principles  of  criticism  are  set  forth  in  a 
novel  and  thought-provoking  manner  by  Joseph  Evans 
Sagel)eer,  Ph.D.,  in  a  little  volume  entitled  The  Bible 
in  Court  (Lippincott),  which  applies  the  method  of 
legal  inquiry  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

Dr.  R.  S.  MacArtbur's  series  of  Sunday  evening  lec- 
tures entitled  Tite  Old  Bookand  the  Old  Faith  (E.  B. 
Treat  &  Co.)  represents  the  conservative  view  of  the 
higher  criticism. 

Jonnh  in  Fact  and  Fancy  (Wilbur  B.  Ketehara),  by 
Edgar  J.  Banks,  Ph.D.,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr. 
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Lyman  Abbott,  is  an  attempt  to  present  **  a  clear,  sim- 
ple statement  of  all  the  facts  which  are  known  and 
many  of  the  fancies  which  are  entertained  of  Jonah  and 
the  Biblical  book  which  bears  his  name."  By  this 
means  the  author  hopes  to  assist  people  to  form  an  iu- 
telligent  opinion  of  the  historical  and  religious  value  of 
Jonah. 

To  a  still  more  " radical"  school  of  Biblical  critics  be- 
longs Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conwaj%  whose  Solomon  and 
Solomonic  Literature  has  recently  been  published  by 
the  Open  Court  Publishing  CJompany,  of  Chicago.  Mr 
Conway  declares  that  "the  eternal  and  historical  data 
are  insufficient  to  prove  certainly  that  an  individual 
Solomon  ever  existed."  He  is  convinced,  however,  that 
a  great  personality  now  known  under  that  name  did 
exist,  about  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Important  new  contributions  to  theology  are  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden's  How  Much  is  Left  of  the  Old 
Doctrines  f  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  the  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Dole's  Theology  of  Civilization  (Crowell),  and  The 
New  Evangelism^  by  the  late  Prof.  Henry  Drummond 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  Each  of  these  works  presents  the 
conclusions  of  the  latest  religious  thought  as  applied  to 
concrete  problems  of  life.  There  is  much  constructive 
work  in  the  three  volumes,  but  probably  neither  of  the 
authors  was  at  all  intent  on  developing  a  "  system  "  of 
theology,  and  such  books  appeal  far  less  to  theologians 
as  a  class  than  to  the  plain  men  and  women  of  the 
workaday  world  for  whom  they  were  written. 

Of  a  more  technical  and  conventional  character  is 
Prof.  Charles  W.  Risheirs  able  discussion  of  The  Founr 
dations  of  the  Christian  ^i*h  (Eaton  &  Mains).  This 
is  perhaps  the  latest  attempt  to  review  and  restate  com- 
prehensively the  whole  body  of  fact  and  argument 
kuown  as  "the  evidences  of  Christianity." 

Bishop  Randolph  S.  Foster's  StiLdies  in  Theology 
(Eaton  &  Mains),  in  six  volumes,  is  a  valuable  summary 
of  the  best  thought  on  the  subjects  of  '*  Theism,"  "  The 
Supernatural  Book,"  "Creation,"  "Grod — Nature  and 
Attributes,"  and  "Sin." 

In  the  general  field  of  moral  philosophy  Dr.  Frederick 
Paulsen^s  System  of  Ethics,  edited  and  translated  by 
Prof.  Frank  Thilly  (Scribners),  has  taken  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  such  treatises.  This  work  is  especially 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  elementary  student. 

The  second  series  of  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  be- 
fore the  University  of  Glasgow  by  the  late  Dr.  Alex- 
ander B.  Bruce  is  entitled  The  Moral  Order  of  the 
World  (Scribners).  These  lectures  devote  special  at- 
tention to  the  philosophies  of  Buddha  p.nd  Zoroaster 
and  to  dualism  in  both  its  ancient  and  its  modem 
forms.  The  point  of  view  adopted  is  not  exclusively 
theistic.  That  is  to  say,  the  views  of  thinkers  on  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe  are  presented  without  re- 
gard to  their  belief  or  disbelief  in  a  personal  God. 

In  The  RcveJation  of  Jesus  (Macmillan),  Dr.  George 
H.  Gilbert,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  dis- 
cusses the  entire  subject  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  from 
the  point  of  view  of  historical  investigation.  The  book 
has  subjected  its  author  to  charges  of  "unsound" 
theological  teaching— on  what  grounds  it  is  difficult 
to  see. 

The  Rev.  Father  J.  J.  Burke  has  written  a  brief  man- 
ual of  the  first  five  centuries  of  Christian  history  under 
the  title  of  Characteristics  of  the  Early  Church  (John 
Murphy  Company,  Baltimore).  The  work  has  received 
the  approbation  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  of  other  dis- 
tinguished prelates  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


The  writer's  chief  aim  is  to  show  that  the  teachings  and 
practices  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  to-day  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church. 

Many  books  are  written  and  published  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  stimulate  their  readers  to  a  higher  life. 
Among  these  are  not  only  the  formally  didactic  trea- 
tises— now  happily  fewer  than  of  old — but  attractive  and 
entertaining  volumes  made  up  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions of  pointed  anecdotes  and  good  advice,  and  ad- 
dresse<l  more  particularly  to  the  young.  Two  volumes 
of  "sermons"  that  have  recently  come  from  the  press 
of  the  Doubleday  &  McClure  Company,  while  made  up 
of  matter  that  is  anything  but  sermonic,  judged  by 
conventional  standards,  are  examples  of  a  very  whole- 
some form  of  modem  hortatory  literature.  Mr.  Amos 
R.  Wells  draws  the  analogies  used  in  his  Sermons  in 
Stones  and  in  Other  Things  from  the  familiar  objects 
of  our  daily  lives,  while  in  Lay  Sermons  Mr.  Howard 
W.  Tilton,  the  editor  of  the  Council  Bluflfs  Nonpareil^ 
addresses  a  .series  of  plain,  personal  talks  on  the  affairs 
of  life  to  the  people  most  likely  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
ordinary  pulpit  utterance. 

In  The  Eternal  Building;  or  The  Making  of  Man- 
hood (Eaton  &  Mains)  the  Rev.  George  T.  Lemmon  has 
incorporated  a  large  fund  of  good  sense  and  inspiring 
suggestion.  Of  the  recent  books  on  character-building 
this  is  one  of  the  most  virile  and  stimulating. 

Two  books  have  lately  come  from  the  study  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  of  Cleveland — John  and 
His  Friends,  a  series  of  revival  sermons,  and  A  Year's 
Prayer-Meeting  Talks  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company). 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Greorge  M.  Steele's  talks  to  young  peo- 
ple are  published  in  a  volume  entitled  Character  and 
Conduct  (Blaton  &  Mains). 

POLITICS  AND  ECONOMICS. 

First  Principles  in  Politics^  by  William  Samuel  Lil- 
ly (Putnams)  is  a  Cbnservative  Englishman's  treatment 
of  the  well-worn  themes  of  the  origin,  functions,  and 
mechanism  of  the  state.  Perhaps  the  most  suggestive 
chapter  of  the  l)ook  is  the  one  dealing  with  modern 
forms  of  corrupt  politics  and  reviewing  the  various 
cures  proposed.  The  most  promising  of  the.se,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  is  proportional  representation. 

Ex-President  Bascom's  Growth  of  Nationality  in 
the  United  States  (Putnams)  is  differentiated  from  the 
ordinary  treatise  in  constitutional  history  by  the  au- 
thor's attempt  to  develop  and  illustrate  his  theme  in 
connection  with  the  actual  growth  of  American  society. 
The  method  of  the  work  is  admirable  and  whether  the 
reader  accepts  all  of  Dr.  Bascom's  conclusions  or  not, 
he  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  their  presentation. 

Good  Citizenship  (Francis  P.  Harper)  is  a  volume 
made  up  of  twenty -three  essays  by  various  authors  on 
social,  personal,  and  economic  problems  and  obliga- 
tions. These  essays  are  entirely  the  work  of  English 
men  and  women  active  in  various  lines  of  social  re- 
form. The  book  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Hand,  with 
an  introduction  by  Canon  Gore.  It  is  valuable,  not  so 
much  for  its  theoretical  discussion  as  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  practical  phases  of  modern  philanthropic 
effort  in  Great  Britain. 

The  last  numl)er  in  the  series  of  "  Economic  Studies," 
published  by  the  American  Economic  Association,  is  an 
essay  on  T?j€  English  Income  Tax,  by  Joseph  A.  Hill, 
Ph.D.  (Macmillan).  Dr.  Hill's  study  is  based  on  per- 
sonal investigations  in  England,  as  well  as  on  an  exhaust- 
ive review  of  the  published  materials  relating  to  the  in 
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oome  tax.  State  tax  commissions  and  legislative  com- 
mittees will  find  Dr.  HilPs  monograph  especially  useful. 

In  the  publications  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
^  the  papers  on  railway  co-operation  by  Charles  S.  Lang- 
stroth  and  Wilson  Stilz,  with  an  introduction  by  the 
Hon.  Martin  A,  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  form  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  the  railroad  pooling  question. 

The  last  **  extra  volume  "  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity "Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science"  is 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hollander's  Financial  History  of  Balti- 
more,  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  an  exhaustive  study 
of  municipal  financial  history  to  be  made  in  this  coun- 
try.   The  work  is  of  more  than  local  interest. 

Federal  Clearing  Houses,  by  Theodore  Gilman 
(Hon gh ton,  Mifflir  &  Co.)  is  a  discussion  of  the  credit 
system  and  bank  currency  leading  up  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  clearing  houses  of  the  country  should  be 
incorporated  under  a  federal  law. 

In  a  volume  entitled  The  Wheat  Problem,  (Putnams) 
is  included  the  famous  address  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion by  Sir  William  Crookes,  together  with  chapters  on 
the  future  wheat  supply  of  the  United  States  by  Mr. 
C.  Wood  Davis  and  the  Hon.  John  Hyde,  chief  statisti- 
cian in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
In  these  papers  the  prospects  of  the  American  wheat 
supply  are  fully  discussed. 

In  the  400-page  Comparative  Summary  and  Index 
issued  by  the  New  York  State  Library  nothing  pertain- 
ing to  the  legislation  by  uhe  different  States  of  the  Union 
in  the  year  1899  seems  to  have  escaped  notice.  The  sum- 
mary is  preceded  by  an  excellent  review  of  the  year's 
legislation  prepared  by  the  librarian  of  the  department 
of  sociology,  Dr.  Robert  H.  WTiitten. 

LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

In  a  little  book  of  essays  entitled  A  Group  of  Old 
Authors  (Philadelphia  :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.)  Mr. 
Clyde  Furst,  one  of  the  lecturers  for  the  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Extension  of.  University  Teaching,  gives 
some  interesting  illustrations  of  the  condition  of  Eu- 
ropean literature  at  several  periods  between  the  sixth 
and  the  sixteenth  centuries.  The  subjects  treated  are 
"A  Gentleman  of  King  James*  Day"  (Dr.  John  Donne), 
"A  Mediaeval  Love  Story"  (Chaucer's  tale  of  Griselda), 
"The  Miraculous  Voyage  of  St.  Brendan,"  "An  Anglo 
Saxon  Saint"  (Aldhelm)  and  "The  Oldest  English 
Poem  "(the  Beowulf). 

The  essays  on  literary  topics  recently  contributed  to 
the  reviews  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  are  republished 
in  a  volume  entitled  Tennyson,  Ruskinf  MiU  (Mac- 
millan). 

A  model  text-book  In  its  field  is  Prof.  Fred  Lewis 
PMtee's  Foundations  of  Enqlish  Literature  (Boston  : 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.).  The  author  has  eliminated 
mach  unessential  biographical  material  and  considered 
only  such  writers  as  were  *'  materially  concerned  in  the 
evolution  of  English  literature." 


A  scholarly  treatise  on  The  Rise  of  Formal  Satire 
in  England  under  Classical  Influence,  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Macdonald  Alden,  has  been  published  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SOME  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Five  of  the  most  famous  of  Rudyard  Kipling^s  short 
stories  are  published  in  Doubleday  &  McClure's  "Single 
Story  Series,"  the  ones  selected  being  The  Man  Who 
Would  Be  King,  The  Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd,  The 
Incarnation  of  Krishna  Mulvaney,  The  Drums  of  the 
Fore  and  Aft,  and  Without  Beneflt  of  Clergy.  From 
the  same  publishers  comes  a  handsome  edition  of  Charles 
Readers  Peg  Wofflngton,  which  is  sumptuously  illus- 
trated by  upwards  of  seventy  illustrations  drawn  by 
Hugh  Thomson.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  also  furnishes  an 
extended  introduction. 

Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie's  delightful  volume  of  essays 
entitled  My  Study  Fire  is  brought  out  in  an  illustrated 
edition  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Such  a  book  as  this  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  ^or  purposes  of  illustration,  but  the 
large  number  of  pictures  drawn  by  Maude  and  Gene- 
vieve Cowles  succeed  very  well  in  catching  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Mabie's  writings.  The  same  publishers  present  an 
edition  of  Greorge  Eliot*s  Silas  Mamer,  with  interesting 
full-page  illustrations  by  Reginald  Birch,  and  an  unillus- 
trated  reprint  of  Mark  Rutherford's  Revolution  in 
Tanner^s  Lane,  a  social  study  of  English  life  three- 
fourths  of  a  century  ago. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  recently  acquired  the 
rights  to  MaiVrTravelled  Roads,  by  Hamlin  Garland 
and  Diomed :  The  Life,  TroA^els,  and  Observations  of 
a  Dog,  by  John  Sergeant  Wise,  and  issue  new  editions 
of  these  works,  as  well  as  a  one-volume  edition  of  F. 
Marion  Crawford's  T/ic  Ralstons.  Several  new  stories 
by  Mr.  Garland  have  been  added  to  the  new  edition  of 
Maiti-Travelled  Roads. 

A  new  edition  of  Julian  Hawthorne^s  Archibald 
Malmaison  is  published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  and  also  a  volume  of  eleven  short  stories  by 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Florence  M. 
Kingsley,  and  others,  the  title  being  taken  from  .liilian 
Hawthorne's  One  of  Those  Coincidences.  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton Harrison's  The  Anglomaniacs  (Century)  comes 
out  in  new  dress,  with  several  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson's 
characteristic  drawings  :  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Friedensou  sup- 
plies pictures  for  Thomas  Gray's  An  Elegy  in  a  Coun- 
try Churchyard  (John  Lane).  King  Noanett  is  now 
published  by  the  Scribners,  who  bring  out  this  popular 
historical  tale  with  their  imprint. 

Three  volumes  have  been  published  in  the  elaborate 
"  Haworth  edition  "  of  the  books  of  the  Bronte  sisters 
(Harpers).  Each  of  these  has  an  introduction  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward.  Shirley,  the  tale  which  occupies  the 
second  volume  in  this  series,  has  a  pathetic  history. 
It  was  written  by  Charlotte  Bronte  at  a  time  of  over- 
whelming domestic  affliction.  Two  sisters  and  a  broth 
er  died  before  the  story  was  completed. 
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French,  Daniel  Chester,  Sculptor,  L.  Taft,  BP. 

German  Art  of  To-day,  F.  Avenarius,  Forum. 

Hermitage,  Imperial   Gallery  of  the— HI.,  C.   PlilUIps, 
NAR. 

Holland  Art  Village,  Eliza  L.  Good,  Cath. 

Iron  Gates  and  Theli:  Making,  W.  S.  Sparrow,  MA,  Holi- 
day Number. 

Japanese  Method  in  Art,  G.  C.  Teall,  BP. 

Joy,  George  W.,  W.  L.  Woodroflfe,  AJ. 

MeUl,  Arts  of-lll.,  A  A. 

Mlllais,  Sir  Joiin  E.,  LeisH. 

Millais,  Sir  John  Everett,  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  Dial, 
December  16. 

Moreau  (Gustave)  Gallery,  H.  Frantz,  MA. 

Nativity,  Ox  and  Ass  in  Illustrations  of  the.  P.  Car  us.  OC. 

Organization  Among  American  Artists,  0.  De  Kay,  IntM. 

Painting  in  Water-Colors— III.,  AA. 

Paris,  Art  Life  in,  Fanny  Rowell,  Chant. 

Pen  Drawing,  ABC  of- II.,  E.  Knaufft,  A  A. 

Pottery,  Fremington,  Francesca  M.  Steele,  A  J. 

Robertson,  W.  Graham.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  MA,  Holiday 
Number. 

Rolshoven,  Julius,  A.  Trevor-Battye,  Art,  December. 

Rope,  Miss  Fallen,  Sculptor,  B.  Kendell,  Art,  December. 

Salesof  the  Season— II.,  W .  Roberts,  MA, Holiday  Number. 

Tapestries  and  Carpets  of  Darvel,  Scotland,  J.  L.  Caw,  AJ. 

Valladolid  Museum,  L.  Rouanet,  RRP,  January  1. 

Van  Dyck,  Sir  Anthony,  Temp. 

What  the  Bruph  Cannot  Paint,  C.  Phillips,  AJ. 

Windus,  William  L.,  E.  R.  Dibdln,  MA,  Holiday  Number. 
Astronomical  Discoveries  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  Re- 
cent, T.  J.  J.  See,  Atlant. 
Astronomy,  Advance  of,  R.  Ball,  APS. 
Australia:  Teaching  of  a  Five  Years'  Premiership,  G.  H. 

Reid,  RRM,  November.  _  ^ 

Automobile  Construction,  Progress  in,  W.W.  Beaumont,Eng. 
Balkan  Question,  J.  de  Witte.  RGen,  pecember. 

Banana  Raising  In  America,  L.  M.  W  ills,  NatM^ 

Banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  During  1899,  BankL. 
Banking  Superannuation  and  Penbion  Funds,  BankL. 


Bank  Profits,  Sources  of,  BankL. 

BeRgars,  Truth  About,  C.  M.  M'Govern,  Home. 

Belgium,  Propoftional  Representation  in,  H.  Dumont,  PPR, 

December. 
Berlin,  Some  Impressions  of,  C.  De  Kay.  Cos. 
Biblical  Account  of  the  Food  of  Life  and  the  Sacrament,  and 

Pagan  Parallels,  P.  Cams,  Mon. 
Bicycle  Improvements,  J.  Pennell,  Contem. 
Biology,  Half-Century  in,  J.  J.  Walsh,  Cath. 
Bird  Lover,  Mission  of  the,  O.  G.  Libby,  Kind. 
Birds,  Winter,  in  a  City  Park,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Carrington,  APS. 
Blaine  and  Conkling,  and  the  Republican  Convention  of  1880, 

G.  S.  BoutwellTMcCl. 
Body,  Scavengers  of  the,  M.  A.  Dastre,  APS. 
Bonnev,  Charles  Carroll,  P.  Carus,  OC. 
Bookbindings,  Notes  on,  BP. 
Boston,  Literary,  of  To-day,  J.  L.  Wright,  NatM. 
Boston:  Reminiscences  of  Old  Cambridge,  Sarah  H.  Palfrey, 

NatM. 
Boycotting,  Injunction  Against,  8.  D.  Thompson,  ALR,  De- 
cember. 
Buddhism,  Breadth  of,  T.  Suzuki,  OC. 
Buddhism,  Mah&yftna,  Agvaghosha,  the  First  Advocate  of, 

T.  Suzuki.  Mon. 
BufFon  and  His  Critics,  A.  Dastre,  RDM,  January  I. 
Bull-Fight,  Burlesque,  A.  H.  Broadwell,  Str. 
Butler,  Sir  William  P.,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 
Bridge  Shop  Methods,  American,  C.  E.  Fowler,  CasM. 
Bronte  Sisters,  Mary  Darmesteter,  RPar,  December  15  and 

January  1. 
Cables,  Telegraphic,  In  Wartime,  M.  J.  Depelley,  RDM,  Jan- 

uary  1. 
Cairo— Where  East  and  West  Meet,  C.  Roberts,  Harp. 
California— The  Right  Hand  of  the  Continent,  C.  F.  Lumis, 

Harp. 
Canadian  Trade  with  Great  Britain,  R.  Jebb,  Contem. 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  M.  S.  Snow,  Can. 
Castle  Square  Opera  Comimny,  W.  H.  Mathews,  Mus. 
Catholic  Apologists,  Some  Recent,  St.  G.  Mivart,  Fort. 
Catholic  Indian  Eaucation,  Secularization  of,  R.  R.  Elliott, 

ACQR. 
Catholicism,  Continuity  of,  St.  G.  Mivart,  NineC. 
Census  of  1900,  W.  R.  Merriam,  NAR. 
Century,  New:  Where  It  will  Begin,  J.  Ritchie,  Jr.,  LHJ. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  T.    Beaugeard,   Kou,    December   1; 

"  Ouida,"  N  A,  December  1. 
Charity  Organization?  What  Is,  Mary  E.  Richmond,  Char. 
Charity,  Organized,  at  Work,  Char. 
Charles  the  First,  Last  Days  of,  E.  P.  Wutrous,  SelfC. 
Chase,  Samuel,  Impeachment  of,  A.  P.  Humphrey,  ALR, 

December. 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  E.  O.  Jordan,  AMRR. 
Children,  Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected,  and  Delinquent— 

IIL,H.  Folks,  Char. 
Children,  Encouraging  the  Mental  Powers  of,  M.  V.  O'Shea, 

Cos. 
Children:   How  to  Interest  Them  in   Got>d  Reading,  An- 
toinette B.  Hervey,  Chant. 
Children,  Protection  of,  H.  Clement,  RefS,  December  16. 
China : 
Chinese  at  Home,  G.  Donaldson,  AngA, 
Chinese  Statesman's  Recipe  for  Reforming  the  Empire,  A. 

H.  Smith,  MisR. 
Commercial  Possibilities  of  China— A  Reply,  J.  S.  Fearon, 

Forum. 
Future  of  the  Chinese  People,  D.  Z.  Shefiield,  Atlant. 
Monasteries,  Chinese,  Mrs.  A.  Little,  Mac. 
United  States,  Interests  of,  in  China,  J.  Barrett,  AMRR. 
Village,  Chinese,  M.  Delines,  BU. 
Christian  Scientists  in  the  United  States,  A.  Schinz,  RRP, 

January  1. 
Christmas  Games,  W.  L.  Alden,  Cass,  Holiday  Number. 
Christ,  Our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Life  of,  J.  Stalker, 

Contem. 
Church,  Infant  Membership  in  the,  W.  H.  Dolbeer,  Luth. 
Church  of  England,  Crisis  in  the,  H.G.  Ganss,  Cath ;  C.  A. 

Briggs,NAR. 
Cities  of  the  World  to  Come,  C.  R.  Brown,  CAge. 
Climate  and  Atmosphere,  J.  M.  Bacon,  NineC. 
Clock,  History  of  the,  J.  O.  y  Puig,  KM. 
Colonial  Government,  British  System  of,  A.  White,  Harp. 
Colonial  Government,  Problems  oi,  Alice  A.  Abbott,  Dickl, 

January  1. 
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Colonial  Life  in  Virginia,  C.  W.  Tooke,  SelfC. 

Colonial  Remedies,  Some  Curious,  E.  EKgleston,  AHR. 

Colonization :  Does  It  Pay  ?  O.  P.  Austin,  Forum. 

Colorado.  Women  Legrislators  of,  Mary  H.  Kinkaid,  Ains. 

Communistic  £xi>erlment8  in  the  United  States,  A.  Henry, 
Ains. 
0  Congress  and  Parliament:  A  Contrast,  S.  Brooks,  NAR. 

^  Congress,  New,  Personal  Side  of  the,  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  Out. 

Confederate  Soldier:  Was  He  a  Rebel  ?— II.,  B.  C.  Washing- 
ton, GBag. 

Conscience,  F.  Thill y,  Phil. 

Constantinople,  Glimpse  of,  O.  F.  Taylor,  Can. 

**  Constellation  "  in  the  War  with  France,  C.  T.  Brady,  McCl. 

Consumptives,  California  Quarantine  Against,  S.  A.  Knopf, 
Forum. 

Convents,  Anglican,  ACQR. 

Cotton,  Production  of,  J.  G.  Speed,  Ains. 

Cotton-Seed  Oil  as  Used  and  Abused,  Cham. 

Country  Town,  Life  in  a,  M.  B.  Thrasher,  Chaut. 

Courage,W.  Goddard,  NC. 

Cricket,  Tree,  Chirping  of  the,  R.  T.  Edes,  ANnt,  December. 

Crimes,  New,  and  Penalties,  S.  J.  Barrows,  Forum. 

Criticism,  Authority  of,  P.  Stapfer,  BU. 

Criticism,  Development  of,  H.  T.  Johnstone,  West. 

Cromwell,  Lord  Kosebery  on.  Crit. 

Cromwell,  Oliver— III.,  Opening  of  the  War,  Marston  Moor, 
J.  Morley.  Cent. 

Cromwell,  Oliver— I.,  The  Times  and  the  Man,  T.  Roosevelt, 
Scrib. 

CromwelL  Richard,  Protector,  R.  Tangye,  Cham. 

Cromwell^s  Constitutional  Alms,  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Contem. 

Currency  Bill.  New,  Gunt. 

Czar,  Life  Storv'  of  the,  YM. 

De  Morgan  to  Sylvester,  G.  B.  Halsted.  Mon. 

Demosthenes,  F.  W.  Fitzpatrlck,  SelfC. 

Detroit  Street  Railway  Decision,  E.  I.  Renlck,  ALR,  Decem- 
ber. 

Diamonds,  Artificial  Production  of,  H.  Maxim,  AngA. 

Diamond  Fields,  Tales  of  the,  W.  P.  Pond,  Home. 

Divorce  Evil:  Some  of  Its  Recent  Aspects,  A.  E.  Eichraann ; 
Ifl  the  Danger  Exaggerated?  H.  F.  Harris;  A  Plea  for 
Liberal  Legislation,  vV.  W.  Turlay.  Arena. 

Domestic  Science,  Importance  of  Teaching,  R.  McNeill,  San. 

Drama,  Early  Polish- II.,  Helena  Modjeska,  Crlt. 

Drama,  Poetic.  W.  Archer,  Crlt. 

Drama,  Victorian,  Black. 

Dreyfus  Affair,  Psychology  of  the,  A.  C.  Armstrong,  Jr., 
MRNY. 

Drunkenness,  Penal  Aspects  of,  E.  Cummings,  Char. 

Duchess  of  York,  Children  of  the,  YW. 

Economic  Evolution  of  the  World,  P.  Louis,  RSoc.  December. 

Education : 
American  Education,  Impressions  of— II.,  D.  Salmon,  EdR. 
Blind,  Education  for  the,  M.  Anaguos,  Ed. 

♦>  Co-education.  J.  Ablett,  West. 

*  Chicago,  Public  School  System  of— II.,  E.  B.  Andrews,  Ed. 
Classics,  Educa-tive  Value  of  tlie,  E.  W.  Bo  wen,  Luth. 

'  College  Admission  Requirements,  C.  H.  Keyes,  EUR. 
<  Collie  Admission  Requirements,  Uniform,  N.  M.  Butler, 
EdR. 
College  Women  and  Matrimony.  G.  E.  Gardner,  Ed. 
Education  of  Young  Women  and  That  of  Young  Men,  Dif- 
ferences Between  the,  J.  F.  Goucher,  School,  December. 
English,  High  School  Course  In,  Frances  W.  Lewis,  Ed. 
English  History  in  School  Text-Books,  C.  Welhli.  EdR. 

•  Kindergarten  in  America,  Defects  of  the,  G.  S.  Hall,  Forum. 
Matermty.  Educated,  Alice  L.  Moqu6,  West. 

Modern  Thought,  Changing  Temper  ot,  R.  M.  Wenlcy, 

EdR. 
Moral  Impulses,  Nurture  of,  H.  Sabln,  Ed. 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 

Schools,  Annual  Meeting  of  the.  School,  December. 
Patriotism,  Spurious.  Versus  Real,  In  Education,  W.  Wil- 
son, School,  Deceml)er. 
Professions,   Learned,  In  State  Universities,  W.  F.  Ed- 
wards, Gunt. 
Spelling:  Is  It  a  Lost  Art?  W.  E.  Mead,  EdR. 
Theological  Educalion,  Reform  in,  W.  DeW.  Hyde,  Atlant ; 

W.  F.  S locum.  Forum. 
Washington,  Booker  T.,  and  His  Work,  W.  S.  Scarborough, 
Ed. 
Egypt:  Among  the  Fellaheen,  R.  T.  Kelly,  Out. 
Egyptian  Women.  Some  Types  of,  A.  Harvey.  C-oh. 
Elections,  Between,  J.  J.  ('hapnian,  Atlant. 
Electricity,  Vaerant,  Effects  of,  U.S.  VVynkcwp,  APS. 
Electric  LightTntc  and   Traction  Plants,  Union  oi,    A.  D. 

Adams.  UasM. 
Electric    Railways,   Third-Rail    Conductors   for,  L.  Daft, 
.  CasM. 

%        Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  Poems  of— XI.,  C.  Malloy.  C  Akc. 

Engine  for  the  Traction  Power  House— II.,  C.  A.  Hague, 

England :  see  (}reat  Britain,  Transva^il. 

Enghuid,  Clerical  Publicans  In,  G.  A.  Wade,  NIM. 

English  Political  House  Parties^ij>p. 

Erie  Canal  and  Transportation,  E.  P.  North,  NAR. 


Ethnology:  "The  Riddle  of  the  Nations,"  R.  8.  Conway, 

Contem. 
Europe,  Racep  of,  C.  C.  Closson,  JPEcon,  December. 
Europe  to  India,  Restoration  of  a  Route  from,  P.  Martel,  BU. 
Evolution  in  New-Church  Light— IL,  G.  Hawkes,  NC. 
Elxpanslon  a  Political  and  Moral  Opportimlty,  H.  K.  Carroll, 

MRNY. 
Expansion  of   the  American   People— XII I.-X VI.,    E.    E. 

Sparks,  (^haut. 
Expansion,  Our  Commercial,  F.  Emory,  Mun. 
Explosives,  Applications  of,  C.  E.  Munroe,  APS. 
Explosives,  Birth  and  Growth  of,  J.  M.  Bacon,  LelsH. 
Faneull  Hall,  Boston,  A.  E.  Brown,  NEng. 
**  Fecondlte  "  Versus  the  **  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  Hannah  Lynch, 

Fort. 
Fellow-Feeling  as  a  Political  Factor,  T.  Roosevelt,  Cent. 
FlcUon,  Modern -II.,  E.  Ridley,  AngA. 
Finland,  Plea  for,  D.  F.  Hannlgan,  West. 
Fishes,  Psychology  of,  E.  Thomdlke,  ANat,  December. 
Food,  Pure,  Vital  Question  of,  H.  B.  Mason,  AMRR. 
Forest  Devastation,  E.  A.  Fuhr,  Cham. 
Forgiveness,  Ethics  of,  H.  Raahdall,  IJE. 
Fossil-Hunting  in  Wyoming,  H.  W.  Bell,  Cos. 
France: 
Catholicism.  Popular,  In  France,  F.  C.  Conybeare,  NatR. 
Com6dle  T'ran^alse,  A.  Bemhelm,  Nou,  December  1. 
Emigrant  Army  of  the  Prince  de  Conde :  1783-1808,  F.  H. 

Tyrrell,  USM. 
England,  Precautions  Against,  J.  Lavisse,  RPar,  January  1. 
France  Before  the  War  of  Tongues,  J.  Flnot,  RRP,  Janu- 
ary 1. 
Idol  and  the  Ideal  of  the  French  Republic,  M.  D.  Conway, 

OC. 
Jews  In  France,  P.  Bettelhelm,  NlneC. 
Labor  Legislation  in  France,  M.  Vanlaer,  RefS,  Decem- 
ber L 
Literature  of  France,  Emilia  P.  Bazan,  EM,  December  and 

January. 
Married  Women,  New  French  Law  Affecting,  J.  Hoyols, 

RGen,  December; 
Parliamentary   R^lme,  Proportional   Representation  in 

the,  Count  G.  d'Alvlella,  RDM,  January  1. 
Politics  and  Religion  In,  R.  Sallllens,  MisR. 
Population  of  France.  RetS,  December  16. 
Sea-Coast  and  Ports  of  France,  C.  Lenth6ric,  RDM,  Decem- 
ber 15  and  January  1. 
Women*8  Academies  In  France,  RRP,  December,  15. 
Freiburg,  University  of,  RasN,  December  10. 
Furniture,  Artistic  American,  Florence  MUner,  FrL. 
Garland,  Hamlin,  T.  Bentzon.  RDM,  January  1. 
(:»a8.  Illuminating  and  Fuel,  W.  P.  Gerhard,  CasM. 
Gender  in  Language,  Origin  of,  J.  G.  Eraser,  Fort. 
George  Junior  Republic,  D.  F.  Lincoln,  CAge. 
Germany : 
England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  RPL,  December. 
Fourteenth  German  Army  Corps,  1899,  A.  E.  Turner,  USM. 
Germany  and  an  Anglo-Saxon .  Alliance,  P.  S.  Reinsch, 

SettC. 
Rural  Movement  and  the  Condition  of  the  Agricultural 

Population,  G.  Blondel,  RPP,  December. 
Woman's  Struggle  for  Liberty  In  Germany,  Mary  P.  Pat- 
rick, APS. 
Giuliano  della  Rovere,  Cardinal,  J.  F.  Loughlln,  ACQR. 
Gladstone.  William  Ewart,   Reminiscences    of,   W.    Slde- 

botham,  Cham. 
God,  How  to  Think  of,  G.  L.  Allbutt,  NC. 
Great  Britain :  see  Transvaal. 
Britain  In  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 
Colonial  Government,  British  System  of,  A.  White,  Hurp. 
Colonies,  Loyal,  J.  Oldcastle,  NIM. 
Commerce  and  the  Empire,  YM. 

Congress  and  Parliament:  A  Contrast,  S.  Brooks,  NAR. 
Defense  of  the  Empire  and  the  Mllltla  Ballot,  G.  S.  c:iark, 

NineC. 
Empire,  British,  Condition  of  the,  A.  White.  NatR. 
Empire,  British,  Through  Colonial  Eyes,  W.  H.  Fltchett, 

RRM,  November. 
England  and  the  Higher  Morality,  W.  Hopkins,  Forum. 
England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  Rl*L,  December. 
England  In  1899,  R.  B.  Johnson,  Atlant. 
England,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  European  Powers,  H. 

Delbrttck,  NAR. 
Great  Britain  on  the  War-Path,  V.  Holmstrem  and  Prince 

Ookhtomsky,  NAR. 
Hospital  (!httOB,  II.  Morten,  NatH. 
Military  Weakness  of  England  and  the  Mllltla  Ballot,  S. 

Low,  NineC. 
Nile,  England's  Free  Hand  on  the,  G.  W.  Steevens,  FrL. 
Pacific,  Gains  and  Losses  in  the.  J.  Ci.  Leigh,  Fort. 
Politics?  Should  There  Be  a  Coalition  in,  NatR. 
Radicalism  and  the  Imperial  Spirit,  A.  R.  Carman,  Con- 
tem. 
Royal  Horse  Artillery,  B.  F.  Robinson,  Cass,  Holiday  Num- 
ber. 
South  Africa,  British  Policy  In,  Black. 
War  Relief  Fund.s,  C.  G.  Lang,  NlncC. 
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Orent  8aU  Luke  DlBAp|i«u.Ting,  I  A. 

Gret'lt^y,  f Inmr*.^,  Eiif ly  Kt?w  EiigJiiiirl  Honu-  of.  R.  S.  Cush- 

Gret-nwiih;    \i^   KiDgs^    Qncens.   and  Heroes- 111.,    Alice 

D^Al.'lK.,  i^t'irt \ 
GriKxIy,  Uicjtfi'Jipljy  <vr  /i-IIJ.,  E.  S*4ftn'ThrtmphOii.  Cent. 
Hand  writ  f  II  jjf  utid  Uuinlwrrltijuf  Eij>Hrif*,  ,f ,  li^  MilUr,  NatM. 
TliiiiidhAl  II rid  Hnnii\C  II,  Wilhtni,  I'iiSM. 
HurfiT  Ae(. :    Li-yittlHllim  in  tln^  Uuh+^d   Sfjites  Kcspecting 

bSIllsof  Lading?,  E.  I',  VViitit^lt^r.  A  LR.  DoiemV«T. 
Hii Willi:  Hud  Puerto  Hlrr>a9  Colonli^f*;,  (t,  Lk  Biileii,  tiunt. 
Haivnii:,  White  Settler  in,  E.  R  (Toodhue,  AneA. 
Hay.  Jolmn  H.  Mncfurlanri.AMIiK. 

Httat,  Hottest,  and  Eler^rrirnl  Ftirtiaeos.  8.  B.  RuTid,  McCl. 
H  cii  I  (?  y  El*.^gii  tt  i*!ft*  <i  *  W ,  O  rton .  On  n . 
HlfetorfrAl  (;iillijctii>ius,  BUlU\  in  the  Old  XorlLwedl,  J.  Bri«- 

hiinu  Ponim. 
Hlst*irli*rtl  Falsi  He  ution,  Fat*' of,  II.  G,  GatlBft^  ACQR. 
Horner^  PotMUM  of„  %V.  (.'tijt,  (.^\tf:t\ 
Ho«i|iital«  A  Modfl,  Kaih^^riin- HofTTnan^  Mun. 
RouAe,  The  tYmntry.  H^  HJ>  iinlHj.  iSIA, 
HyuiilH,  Tink*?riny^  uf,  J.V.  W^hhw,  NineC* 
lee  King  in  tlie  tJrtMit  Lfik^'  lii'i^niriu  \W  F'liwrot^  SelfC. 
Immnrtnlily  in  tht^  Old  Tc»»Uimi  nl,  T.  MrK.  Sinurt>  MRXY. 
India  :  VWy  of  OudeypMirf,  J,  UalpLk  Hjirii. 
Indian  CldldlMnid.  Imiiri?!iHioii#iid  nu,  Ziikala-Su*  Atlant. 
Indian  cEiieitl  SkeUlipn— (.'ahnltii*  l\  K*  f^tt^veiiiMJti,  O. 
Indian  i^nakt>  Hatico*  G.  W*  Jamt  i*,  V\'\VM, 
Indlurm:  Kftrtliweai  Redmuii  and  Hia  Fnim-e.  B*  Camerou, 

Intlla :  Why  and  How  the  AfridlH  Rose,  A.  K-  W  lest  or,  USM. 

Ihi^plmUoii*  LnUieran  I^oi-tHnr  of,  A.  fSlunnj,  Luth. 

hmunvnoii',  FratiTiial,  A.  I',  *Sti'VunF,  AM RR, 

Invalid  Life  in  thf*  HiKh  Alps.  H,  Undrn,  Woftt.. 

luvertobrates,  Nnri  h  Amt.rK.aii— Yl.,  W.  P.  Hay,  ANat,  De- 
cember. 

Irish  Life,  Humors  of.  Com. 

Irrigation  In  California,  E.  Mead,  lA. 

Irrigation  In  Peru,  G.  E.  Mitchell,  LA. 

Irrigation  In  the  Eastern  States,  S.  S.  Boyce,  lA,  December. 

Irrigation  :  Maximum  Duty  of  Water.  F.  H.  King,  I  A. 

Irrigation:  Prevention  of  Water  Right  Litigation,  S.  For- 
tier,  lA,  December. 

Irving,  Sir  Henry,  M.  C.  Salaman,  Cass,  Holiday  Number. 

Italy: 
Absenteeism  in  Italy,  A.  MUesi-Ferretti,  RasN,  Decem- 
ber 1. 
Conditions,  Present,  in  Italy,  E.  Bovet,  BU. 
England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  RPL.  December. 
Italics,  The  Two,  F.  Paternostro,  RRP,  December  15. 

Italians  In  America,  Future  of,  G.  Macchloro,  NA,  Decem- 
ber 1. 

Japan :  New  Rules  of  the  Educational  Department  of  State, 
J.  T.  Gracey,  Mi»R. 

Japan,  New  Year's  Day  In,  O.  Watanna,  FrL. 

Jesus  Christ:  "  Behold  the  Man ! "  H.  G.  Drummond,  NC. 

Jews  in  France,  P.  Bettelhelm,  NIneC. 

Job,  Drama  of,  C.  H.  Dickinson,  BSac. 

Journalism :  Dangers  of  a  Cheap  and  Scrappy  Press,  YM. 

Jugglers,  Indian:  Are  They  Humbugs?  C'.  Bertram,  Str. 

Kindergarten :  Circular  Cutting,  MinnieM.  Glidden,  KindR. 

Kindergarten,  Dutch,  F.  Koch,  KindR. 

Kindergarten  In  America,  Defects  of  the,  G.  S.  Hall,  Forum. 

Kindergarten  Lessons  for  Mothers— IV.,  Marion  B.  B.  Laug- 
zettel.  Kind. 

Kindergartner  and  Her  Mothers'  Meetings— IV.,  Helen  L. 
Duncklee,  KindR. 

Klondike,  Economics  of  the,  J.  London,  AMRR. 

Kropotkin,  Prince,  a  Russian  Revolntionisti  Dial,  January  1. 

Labor  Legislation,  W.  ('.  Cochran,  BSac. 

Lanier,  Sidney,  M.  S.  Kaufman,  MRNY. 

Liinier,  Sidney,  and  His  Songs,  H.  S.  McCowan,  SelfC. 

Legislatures,  Follies  of,  E.  Pomeroy,  GBag. 

Leo  XIII.  on  Ecclesiastical  Studies,  ACQR. 

Lewis,  Horace,  Reminiscences  of,  CAge. 

Life,  Worship  of,  H.  C.  Hay,  NC. 

Light,  Electricity,  and  the  Ether,  J.  E.  Gore,  Gent. 

Literature: 
Ethics,  A  Question  in.  Dial,  Decemljer  16. 
French  Criticism,  Later  Evolutions  of,  E.  Rod,  IntM. 
Literature,  J.  J.  Chapman,  C'rit. 
Narration,  Art  of,  Jane  H.  Findlater,  NatR. 
Romantic  Movement  in    the  Nineteenth   Century,  L.  E. 
Gates  Crit 

London,  Elizabethan,  Bishop  of  Ivondon,  Corn. 

London,  French,  in  17iJ3,  F.  G.  Walt^-rs,  Gent. 

London,  Old  Tavern  Life  of,  H.  Court,  Black. 

Longfellow's  "  Evangeline,"  F.  L.  Pattee,  Chant. 

Lotteries,   Luck,   enhance,   and   Gambling  Systems,   J.  H. 
Scliooling,  PMM. 

Louis  XV.,  Betrothed  of,  H.  Gauthler-VUlars,  Nou,  Decem- 
ber 16. 

Louis  XVIII.,  Funeral  of.  Viscount  de  Relset,  RPar,  Jan- 
uary' 1. 

Louisiana  Purchase,  Napoleon  and  the,  C.  W.  Hall,  NutM. 

Luther  and  the  Augsburg  C'onfessioa,  J,  W.  Richard,  Luth. 


Lynching  Problem,  Caroline  H.  Pemberton,  Arena. 

Lynch  Law  In  America,  Ida  B.  Wells-Barnett,  Arena. 

Lyon,  Mai7%  Inner  Life  of,  A.  E.  Dunning,  Chant. 

Idachine-Snop  Practice,  Revolution  In— I  v.,  H.  Roland, Eng. 

Madeira,  Bicycle  Tour  Through.  W.  J.  R^id,  O. 

"  Mark  Twain : "  My  Boyhood  Dreams,  McCl. 

Maryland's  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution-II.,  B.  ^ 

C.  Steiner,AHR. 
Master,  Life  of  the— II.,  Childhood  and  Youth,  J.  Wataon, 

McCl. 
Material  and  Spiritual  Substances,  Distinction  Between,  H. 

Vrooman,  NC. 
Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and  Religion,  W.  A.  Heldel,  Phil. 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  G.  P.  Mains,  MRNY. 
Mexican  Literature,  M.  L^ra,  RRP,  December  15. 
Millionaires,  American,  L.  de  Norvlns,  RRP.  December  15. 
Minister  and  the  Organ,  **  Ian  Maclaren,"  LHJ. 
Missions: 

Canada.  Missionary  Societies  of,  E.  R.  Young,  Jr.,  MisR. 

China*  Deliverances  from  Death  in,  MisR. 

Cocanada,  India,  Mission  Work  in,  H.  F.  Laflamme,  MisR. 

Logan,  Robert  and  Mary,  of  Micronesia,  MIsH. 

Matsuyama  Station,  Japan,  S.  L.  Gulick,  MisH. 

Missionary  Precedents,  Two,  S.  H.  Howe,  MIsH. 

Missions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  A.  T.  Pierson,  MisR. 

Missions,  Unexpected  Side-Light  on,  MRNY. 

Protestant  Foreign  Missions  in   18U0  and   In  1900,  H.  P. 
Beach,  MisR. 

South  Africa,  Situation  In,  J.  C.  Dorward,  MlsR. 

Trophies  of  the  Mission  Field,  F.  B.  Broad,  Sun. 

World— Christian    and    Non-Christian,    H.   Macfarlane, 
MisR. 
Mlhsisslppi,  Trade  of  the,  T.  Dreiser,  Ains. 
"  Mr.  Dooley,"  The  Real,  li.  F.  Baum,  Home. 
Mitchell,  Maria,  the  Astronomer,  Amelia  H.  Bot8ford,LHJ. 
Monaco,  Story  of,  W.  Miller,  Gent. 
Monogamy,  Historical  and  Ethical  Basis  of,  T.  William^ 

Mornl  lnfliit^ntei>f  thtJ  SrhfHril  Thmuifh  CijU«gi5iuid  Through 

Llfi\  K,  Peal widy.  School.  DiicpniLcr, 
Mf^nil  Law,  F.  Thills.  LIE. 

.M'M  iii'iti  Kirh-  lien    Otorgt'  Q.  Cannon.  A,  I-  Street,  .^Ins. 
VhirrM  ,  [J,  ilir  I  [II pi  rial  VU\\  F.  Q.  Aftalo.  PMM. 
MiM  hs.  Pi^ienivr  Uvm  niblnncc  in,  R.  W.  SUufeldt,  PhoT. 
>l^^tlut  SHrniiiCiili".  M.  Cn-nwHy,  Harp* 
Mowbray.  Sir  JoLii.  U<'iiiiiiiptr'emresf*f-I1L,  Blaek. 
^hll^rf,  TUi"  Cuinnn^n^  li,  ll.T^fwni^heiid,  NineC. 
Murder,  Henry,  A.  B.  Mauri  re,  BktTjiin, 
MiiMC  ftnd  Men  of  GenluR.  C.  Moffet.  Mus, 
Music  FcMlval.  Enghah,  Th  W,  j^ureiUs  Ltpp* 
MUrth:  in  I  he  Nineteenth  Century,  W.  S.  B.  5[atheiH-ft«  MuB. 
Niimottanil  Numlnoi^,  K,  Ma  eh,  UC* 
Nrijiiir,  If^ir  CliiirU>fl,  H.  Gwjnn.  Corn. 
Ni<l'i('*,  Low  Life  !n,  Lily  Wolff sohn.  Cent, 
.\ji|."d("oniuiil  (hr  LotiiHumii  I^undiii^^e,  t ".  W,  Hall,  NatM. 
Natlcsnriliiv  t^iini-stinii  jn  [hn  CiiJted  t^tjiti^^,  J.  Tnrdivel,  RefS, 

Decemljer  1. 
"Naturalism    and   Agnosticism,"   Professor   Ward's,    H. 

Spencer,  APS. 
Negro  Demoralization.  Race  War  and,  T.  F.  Price,  ACQR. 
Negro  Education,  C.  M.  Blackford,  Jr.,  Arena. 
Negroes,  Signs  of  Progress  Among  the,  B.  T.  Washington, 

Cent. 
Nerve-Activity.  Theory  of,  E.  Hering,  Mon. 
Neuf eld, Charles:  In  the  Khalifa's  Clutches- VII.,  WWM. 
Newfoundland :  The  **Frunch  Shore  '*  Acute  Again,  P.  T. 

McGrath,  Fort. 
New  Jersey,  Bookish  Corner  of,  T.  F.  Wolfe,  Lipp. 
Newspapers,  W.  Reid,  NineC. 
Newspapers,  German,  H.  W.  Fischer,  Bkman. 
New  Year's  Day  and  Its  Customs,  Mercia  A.  Keith,  SelfC. 
New  York's  Marshalsea,  W.  J.  Roe,  Arena. 
New  York,  Walk  Up-Town  In,  J.  L.  Williams,  Scrib. 
New  Zealand  Scenes,  Some,  H.  D.  Lloyd,  Ains. 
Nicaragua  Canal  in  Its  Military  Aspects,  L.  D.  Green,  JMSI. 
Niecks,  Frederick,  Mus. 
Nile,  Dams  on  the.  lA,  December. 

Nile,  England's  Free  Hand  on  the,  G.  W.  Steevens,  FrLi. 
Nominating  Caucus,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the,  M.  Ostrogorski, 

AHR.  a     — 

Northampton,  Massachusetts,  8.  E.  Bridgman,  NEng. 
Norway,  A  Summer  in,  Thiiia  M.  Blorn,  Int. 
Novel,  Italian,  V.  Morello,  RPL,  Decemlier. 
Nurse,  Trained,  Evolution  of  the,  Mrs.  B.  Fenwick,  Out. 
*'  Open  Court,"  Principles  of  the,  C.  C.  Bonnev,  OC. 
Opinion-Making,  Ethics  of,  J.  M.  Robertson,  IJE. 
Orthognraphy,  Reform  of,  A.  Renard,  RRP,  January  1. 
Outdoor  Recreation  League,  A.  Henry.  Out. 

Palestine:  From  Jerusalem  to  Nazareth,  Ethel  Na8t,CatlK.     ^ 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  Theology  of,  H.  Raw  lings.  West.  ^ 

Paris,  J.  B.  Weckerle,  DH.  Heft  3. 
Paris,  Art  Life  in,  Fanny  Rowell,  Chaut. 
Paris,  Charm  of,  F.  Dread,  Bkman. 
Paris  Exiwsition,  America  at  the,  F.  W.  Peck.  FrL. 
Paris  Exptisition,  Grounds  and  Buildings  of  the,  FrL. 
Paris  Exposition  in  Outline,  Mrs.  S.  Crowninshield,  Lipp. 
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Parlm  Expofdtion,  Social  Education  Ck>ngre8S  at  the,  Gunt. 

Paris,  Poetic  Cabarets  of,  E.  (iregory,  Scrib. 

Paateur,  Recollections  of,  J.  H6ricourt,  Deut. 

Pearv's  Latest  Work  in  the  Arctic,  McCl. 

Penal  Sentences :  Can  They  Be  Standardized  ?  M.  Crackan- 

thorpe.  NineC. 
Penury,  Cure  of,  W.  Gladden,  BSac. 

Persian  Gulf  Ports  and  Maskat,  Trade  of  the,  BTJ,  Decem- 
ber. 
Persia,  Wayside  Views  of  Life  in,  R.  E.  Speer,  FrL. 
Philippines: 

Filipino  Appeal  to  the  United  States,  A.  Mabino,  NAR. 

Philippines,  Our  Duty  in  the,  J.  G.  Schurman,  Gunt. 

Philippine  Question,  American  View  of.  R.  Haldin,  SelfC. 

Philippines,  Why  We  Do  Not  Want  the,  Mrs.  J.  Davis, 
Arena. 

Volcanic  Eruptions,  Remarkable,  R.  L.  Packard,  APS. 

White  Man  and  Brown  Man  in  the  Philippines,  F.  Palmer, 
Scrib. 
Philosophical  Disciplines,  G.  H.  Mead,  Phil. 
Philosophy  and  Modern  Culture,  Professor  Sully,  Fort. 
Philosophy,  Contemporary,  in  France,  F.  Paulhan,  Phil. 
Photography : 

Hypo,  Elimination  of,  from  Negatives,  APB. 

Landscapes,  Slow  Versus  Rapid  Plates  for,  W.  deW.  Alv 
ney,  APB. 

Lantern  Slide  Making  for  Beginners,  Ph«T. 

Lightning,  Photographing,  W.  Sprange,  PhoT. 

Pluladelphia  Salon,  Notes  on  the,  PhoT. 

Photochromes,  C.  Fleck,  APB. 

Snow  Subjects  and  How  to  Take  Them,  J.  A^  Hodges, 
APB. 
Physical  Science,  Recent  Advance  in,  J.  Trowbridge,  IntM. 
Planets:  How  They  Are  Weighed.  S.  Newcomb,  McCl. 
Planets,  Scenes  on  the,  G.  P.  ServisSvAPS. 
Poets,  Religious  Element  in  the,  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Sun. 
Polar  Expedition  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  A.  Faustlni, 

RPL,  December. 
Pope    Leo  XIIL,  **The  Prince  of  Diplomats,"  W.  Burt, 

^RNY. 
Popes  and  the  Tartars,  L.  J.  Markoe,  ACQR. 
Postal  Reform,  Needed,  L.  E.  Guillow,  Arena. 
P*rayer,  Worship  of,  J.  Worcester,  NC. 
Preaching  and  tlie  Preacher,  H.  Johnson,  Hom. 
Premium  Plan,  Experience  with  the,  H.  M.  Norrls,  Eng. 
Preeton,  WllUam  c'ampbell-V.,  W.  L.  MiUer,  GBag. 
Price  Level:  Who  Shall  Control  II?  G.  H.  Shlbley,  Arena. 
Prison,  Sherbom,  Ellen  Johnson  and  the,  Isabel  C.  Barrows, 

NEng. 
Professions  in  England :  "  Paths  of  Glory,"  J.  Jacobs,  Fort. 
Profit,  Living,  and  a  Living  Wa«e,  E.  J.  Smith,  Forum. 
Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism  as  Factors  iu  Civi- 
lization, G.  H.  Schodde,  Hom. 
Psychology  and  Metaphysics,  B.  Rlemann,  Mon. 
Psychology,  Applied,  H.  G.  Peterson,  CAge. 
Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii  and,  as  Colonies,  G.  L.  Bolen,  Gunt. 
Pushkin^lexander,  and  His  Work,  Z.  A.  Ragozln,  Cos. 
Quaker  History,  .Some  New  Contributions  to,  B.  A.  Hins- 
dale, Dial,  January  1. 
goick,  R.  H.:  An  Interpretation,  C.  F.  Twlng,  EdR. 
ailroads,  American,  G.  H.  Daniels.  JMSI. 
Railroads:  How  They  Fight  Snow,  F.  Lynde,  Mun. 
Railroads,  Redemption  of,  and  State  Management,  F.  Rous> 

sel,  RPP,  December. 
Raw  Materials,  Cost  of,  H.  M.  Chance,  Gunt. 
Reader,  Shiftless,  Plea  for  the,  Martha  B.  Dunn,  Atlant. 
Religrious  Beliefs,  Complexity  of,  J.  Bascom,  Dial,  January  1. 
Religious  Outlook  of  To-day,  L.  T.  Townsend^atM. 
Roman  Catholic  Church :  ^*  Tapping  on  the  Wheels,"  C.  C. 

McCabe,  MRNY. 
Roman  Catliolic  Holy  Year,  R.  de  Cesare,  NA,  December  16. 
Roman  Catholic  Indulgences,  Suspension  of,  ACQR. 
Rugby,  Life  at  (1869-745-11.,  H.  Hayman,  BSac. 
Sabbath :  Its  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  T.  F.  Wright,  NC. 
Sailiug  Alone  Around  the  World— V.,  J.  Slocum,  Cent. 
Salvage  Operations,  Recent  Notable,  W'.  Fawcett,  Eng. 
Samoa,  Surrender,  and  How  It  will  Affect  Missionary  Enter- 
prise, L.  Becke,  LeisH. 
Sana,  George,  in  Russia,  A.  de  Mages,  Nou,  December  15. 
Santo  Domingo:  A  Tropical  Eden,  Lulu  D.  Wills,  Int. 
••  Sas  Harbor,"  Mr.  Heme's,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Reif snider,  CAge. 
Science,  Religious  Significance  of,  J.  Le  Conte,  Mon. 
S<'ot,  Superstltionsof  the,  J.  Dowman,  West. 
S^retaries  of  States— II.,  Sallie  E.  M.  Hardy,  GBag. 
Sel  borne.  England,  Revisited,  H.  C.  Shelley,  NEng. 
Seiwyn,  George,  Letters  of,  G.  S.  Street,  Black. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount:   Is  It  Evangelical?  J.   Luccock, 

MRNY. 
Shakespeare  and  the  Modem  Stage,  S.  Lee,  NlneC. 
Shakespeare  Manuscripts,  Mystery  of  the,  A.  Carglll,  Cham. 
Shakcsspeare,  Growth  of  Tragedy  in,  L.  Campbell,  Fort. 
Shakespeare,  W^lUIam— I.,  The  Forerunners  of  Shakespeare, 

H.  WTMable,  Out. 
Sbiloh,  Battle  of,  W.  W.  Wallace,  JMSI. 
Siberia,  T.  H.  Lange,  DH,  Heft  3. 
Siberia— II.,  The  Occupation,  A.  R.  Colquhoun.  Harp. 


Sick,  Home  Care  of  the,  J.  S.  Fulton,  Cos. 

Simpion  Tunnel,  A.  Larsen,  CasM. 

Skating,  Figure,  Continental,  G.  Wood,  Mac. 

Slav,  Teuton,  or  Anglo-Saxon :  Which  fc^hall  Prevail  ?  R.  W. 

Grant,  AngA. 
Smuggling  Into  Paris,  V.  Gribayedoflf,  Pear. 
Socialism:  Ends  of  the  Industrial  Organism,  S.  J.  Chap- 
man, IJE. 
Socialism  in  the  United  States,  A.  P.  Winston,  Contem. 
Sociology  in  the  Year  1888,  A.  Posada.  EM. 
Sociology:  Reform  or  Revolution  ?  J.  Hudspeth,  Arena. 
Sound  Vibrations,  C.  Royer,  HumN,  Decern  oer. 
Spanish  America,  Intellectual  Progress  in,  J.  P.  de  Guzman, 

EM,  December. 
Spanish  Cathedrals,  V.  L.  y  Romea,  EM. 
Speakership,  The,  E.  Maxey,  SelfC. 
Spencer,  Herbert,  Ethics  of.  T.  B.  Stork,  Luth. 
Spenser,  Edmund,  and  the  English  Reformation,  T.  W.  Hunt, 

BSac. 
Sport,  Professionalism  and,  N.  L.  Jackson,  Fort. 
Stage,  American,  W  Archer,  PMM.  • 

Stage  Effects,  Some,W.  B.  Robertson, Cass.  Holiday  Number. 
Steam  Engine,  Progress  of  the,  R.  H.  Thurston,  CasM. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  First  Books  of,  L.  S.  Livingston, 

Bkman. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  Letters  of,  A.  BIrrell,  Contem ;  J. 

C.  Bailey,  Fort;  Mac:  H.  James,  NAR. 
Stevenson's  (Robert  Louis)  Second  Visit  to  America,  W.  H. 

Duncan,  Jr.,  Bkman. 
StlUman,  William  James,  Autobiography  of,  Atlant. 
Stores,  Big,  Behind  the  Scenes  In  the,  Anne  O'Hagan,  Mun. 
Strikes  and  Trade  Unions.  J.  Bourdeau,  RDM,  December  15. 
Sun,  Infiuence  of.  Upon  the  Formation  of  the  Earth's  Sur- 
face, N.  S.  Shaler,  IntM. 
Surgery,  Wonders  of,  L.  Caze,  RRP,  January  1. 
Swift,  Jonathan,  the  Prince  of  Journalists,  H.  Paul,  NlneC. 
Tariff  a  Live  Issue,  A.  J.  Hopkins,  Forum. 
Telephone  Systems,  K.  B.  Miller,  Eng. 
TelephoningAcrobS  the  Ocean,  AngA. 
Tennyson's  Religion,  G.  Lee,  ACQR,. 
Territorial  Problems,  What  the  Founders  of  the  Union 

Thought  Concerning,  A.  B.  Hart,  Harp. 
Thames,  Shipyards  of  the,  W.  J.  Gordon,  LelsH. 
Theater  and  Its  People— I V.,  F.  Fyles.  LHJ. 
Theatrical  Advance  Agent,  K.  LaShelle,  Cos. 
Theatrical  Commercialism  and  Dramatic  Literature,  Dial. 
Theatrical  Syndicate,  N.  Hapgood,  IntM. 
Theological  Education,  Reform  in,  W.  DeW.  Hyde,  Atlant; 

W^.  F.  Slocum,  Forum. 
Theology,  Modem,  and  Christian  Work,  H.  M.  Scott,  BSac. 
Trade,  Foreign,  of  the  United  States  from  1830  to  1840,  W.  P. 

Stems,  JPEicon,  December. 
Transport  Appliances  in  Engineering  Work,  A.  J.  S.  B.  Lit- 
tle, Eng. 
Trolley  Car:  What  Makes  It  Go,  W.  Baxter,  APS. 
Transvaal :  see  Great  Britain. 

Boer  Army,  In  the  Ranks  of  the,  H.  MacQueen,  NatM. 

Boer  Characteristics,  Some,  G.  Lacy.  NAH. 

Boer  Girl  of  South  Africa,  H.  C.  HUlegas,  LHJ. 

Boer  War  of  1881.  Forom. 

Boers,  National  Sentiment  Among  the.  Nou,  Decem  Vr  15. 

Britain  in  the  Valley  of  Huraillatfon,  W.  TTstead,  HRL. 

British  and  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  S.  Brooks,  Harp. 

British  Army,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  NAH. 

British  Policy  in  South  Africa,  Black. 

British  Volunteers,  J.  G.  B.  Stopford,  NlneC. 

Buller,  Sir  Red  vers,  E.  Gosse,  NAR. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Tke  South 

African 

8p€ctacie, 


The  amazement  of  the  world  at  the 
war  situation  in  South  Africa  be- 
came greater  rather  than  less  as  the 
weeks  went  by  and  four  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  war  began  on  October  12.  General 
Buller  had  started  for  the  front  with  comforting 
assurances  to  the  British  public  that  he  and  his 
legions  would  eat  their  Christmas  dinners  at 
Pretoria.  The  War  Office  and  all  the  military 
experts  in  England,  in  so  far  as  they  had  the 
public  ear,  confirmed  this  prediction.  The  Queen 
herself  was  promised  by  her  ministers  that  the 
war  would  be  of  quick  duration — a  sort  of  holi- 
day march — and  her  freedom  from  misgivings 
was  shown  by  the  jaunty  fashion  in  which  she 
sent  out  the  many  thousands  of  specially  stamped 
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cakes  of  chocolate  to  be  served  with  her  compli- 
ments to  all  the  men  when  they  ate  those  Pre- 
torian  Christmas  dinners.  Plum  puddings  in  vast 
quantity  likewise  were  dispatched  from  England  ; 
and  the  young  men  of  the  aristocracy,  who 
called  the  war  **  excellent  pig- sticking,"  con- 
ceived it  all  as  a  rather  jolly  adventure.  Never 
perhaps  had  any  serious  enterprise  been  under- 
taken by  a  modern  government  with  so  little 
notion  of  the  immense  difficulties  that  were  to 
be  faced.  From  one  extreme  English  sentiment 
went  to  the  other.  The  jingoes  who  wanted  war 
with  the  Transvaal,  and  who  had  been  showing 
for  a  year  or  two  how  easily  they  could  teach 
the  Boers  their  lesson,  began  at  length  to  devote 
their  military  talents  to  the  explanation  of  the 
great  advantages  possessed  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  almost  insuperable  obstacles  that  must  be 
overcome  inch  by  inch  with  vast  armaments 
before  Pretoria  could  be  reached.  One  thing  at 
least  the  English  military  writers  have  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  that  is  that  they  have  only  a  guessing 
knowledge  of  the  matters  they  discuss.  It  has 
been  made  clear  again  and  again  that  the  Eng- 
lish do  not  even  know  the  country  in  which  they 
have  been  fighting. 

Where  igno-  This  is  the  more  astonishing  because 

''%^sJ%ut*  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^*^  ^*®  heen  mainly 
Folly.  upon  their  own  ground.  Natal  has 
belonged  to  the  British  for  a  generation,  and  yet, 
it  appears,  they  have  never  made  an  accurate 
survey  of  it.  In  anticipation  of  trouble  with  the 
Boers  they  had  created  a  great  depot  of  military 
supplies  at  the  town  of  Ladysmith,  and  yet  they 
were  unable  to  provide  their  generals  with  ac- 
curate maps  of  the  immediate  vicinity.  From 
one  direction  and  another  those  generals  re- 
peatedly tried  to  approach  Ladysmith,  with  a 
grotesquely  imperfect  notion  of  the  places  where 
streams  could  be  forded,  and  no  precise  informa- 
tion accumulated  in  advance  regarding  the  rela- 
tive importance  for  military  purposes  of  varioua 
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ranges  and  detached  hills.  These  generals  sent 
back  reports  from  time  to  time  concerning  the 
great  numerical  strength  of  their  intrenched  op- 
ponents. But  the  real  fact  is  that  they  knew 
nothing,  except  by  rumor,  as  to  the  numbers  of 
the  Boers,  who  almost  invariably  fight  from  po- 
sitions where  they  are  absolutely  concealed. 
They  use  smokeless  powder,  can  kill  at  a  mile, 
and  seldom  offer  themselves  as  targets. 


As  to 
Relatlue 
Numbers, 


From  information  tliat  did  not  come 
by  way  of  the  English  censors  or  the 
British  War  Office,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  some  at  least  of  the  engage- 
ments one  Boer  has  been  matched  against  ten 
Englishmen.  It  will  be  remembered  that  even 
with  the  weapons  of  those  ancient  times  the  300 
Spartans  in  the  pass  of  ThermopylaB  were  almost 
enough  for  the  invading  hosts  of  Persia.  If 
those  Spartans  had  possessed  a  piece  or  two  of 
Krupp  or  Creusot  artillery,  a  few  Maxim  or 
Nordenfeldt  machine  guns,  and  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred Mauser  rifles,  with  the  skill  to  use  their 
weapons  and  a  supply  of  ammunition,  they  could 
have  held  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  indefinitely 
against  all  the  men  in  the  Persian  empire.  Now, 
it  happens  that  the  Boers  are  natural  marksmen. 
In  that  regard  they  are  like  our  own  frontiers- 
men of  a  generation  ago.  But  besides  being  in- 
dividually proficient  in  the  use  of  arms,  the  Boers 
are  also  supplied  abundantly  with  weapons  of 
the  latest  and  best  patterns.  They  took  warning 
at  the  time  of  the  Jameson  raid,  some  five  years 
ago,  and  began  to  provide  and  expend  a  large 
war  fund.  It  was  easy  to  get  the  money  because 
of  the  immense  prosperity  of  the  gold  mines  that 
the  Uitlanders  held  in  the  Johannesburg  district. 
Taxation  was  so  arranged  that  a  good  proportion 
of  the  profits  of  the  gold -mining  went  into  the 
Transvaal  treasury,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 


"LONG  TOM"  IN  POSITION  AT  VOLK8RU8T. 

(To  illustrate  the  Boer  method  of  protecting  big  guns  in  the  field.) 


THE  DEPABTURB  OF  **  LONG  TOM  **  FROM  PRETORIA. 


public  revenue  thus  received  was  secretly  spent 
in  preparation  for  war.     This  might  be  regarded 
as  an  anticipatory  war   indemnity.      It   had   a 
rather  fine  touch  of  irony  about  it,   certainly. 
The    **  Statesman's   Year    Book,"   upon    which 
Englishmen  rely — and  the  editors  of  which  usu- 
ally are  at  least  as  well  informed  as  the  British 
Government — in  its  edition  for  last  year  stated 
that  this  South  African  Republic  of  Mr.  Kruger's 
had  no  standing  army,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  force  of  horse  artillery  of  32  officers,  79 
non-commissioned  oflBcers,  and  289  men.      Apart 
from   a    few   artillerists    at    Bloemfontein,    the 
Orange    Free   State   also,    on   its  part,    had   no- 
standing  army.     Yet  now  the  allied   republics- 
seem  to  have  a  veteran  soldier  behind  every  rock 
in  South  Africa,  not  to  mention  the  thousands, 
who  are  fighting  snugly  behind  skillfully  con- 
structed trenches.     Some  of  them  told  an  Aus- 
tralian journalist  last  month  that  they  had  120,- 
000  men  under  arms.     This  staggers  belief,  of 
course.     Nevertheless  they  are  numerous  enough 
to  man  a  great  many  of  the  ThermopylsBS  that 
nature  has  so  generously  provided. 


^  The    situation. 

Practteai  is  80  astonish- 
Deadlock,  ing  that  one  caa 
only  wonder  what  will  hap- 
pen next,  and  no  one  pos- 
sessed of  common  sense 
cares  to  hazard  predic 
tions.  Thus  far  the  war 
has  been  in  some  respects 
like  that  between  the  Cu- 
bans and  the  Spaniards. 
Generals  Gomez  and  Maceo- 
did  not  run  the  risk  of  open 
battle,  but  with  their  su- 
perior knowledge  of  the- 
country  and  possesssion 
of   the  interior  hills  the^r 
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BOER  80L.DIBR8  DRAOaiNa  ONE  OF  THEIR  FAMOUS  GUNS  TO  THE  TOP  OF  A  HTU^. 


maintained  their  resistance  until  the  Spaniards 
had  accumulated  a  force  of  something  like  200, 000 
soldiers,  transported  across  an  ocean,  with  the 
attendant  burdens  of  maintenance  and  the  ravages 
of  disease  to  face.  Thus  the  situation  in  Cuba 
became  completely  deadlocked.  The  Spaniards 
could  not  conquer  the  insurgents,  and  the  insur- 
gents, on  their  part,  could  not  drive  out  the 
Spaniards.  The  intervention  of  the  United 
States  was  a  mercy  to  both  contending  parties 
and,  if  possible,  a  greater  kindness  to  Spain  than 
U)  Cuba.  Thus  far  in  the  South  African  War 
there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  open  fighting. 
The  Boers  have  been  able  to  hold  the  English 
fairly  in  check,  but  have  not  been  able  to  carry 
out  their  original  intention  of  sweeping  down  to 
the  principal  parts  of  Natal  and  Cape  Colony. 
The  English  have  been  steadily  transporting  men 
and  supplies,  while  the  Boers,  having  for  the 
most  part  chosen  their  positions  and  taken  the 
defensive,  have  been  able  to  make  effective  use 
of  their  comparatively  small  male  population. 
Some  fairly  disinterested  intervention  would  ex- 
tricate Briton  and  Boer  alike  from  a  bad  situation. 

M  Utit,   w    '^^^  ^*^  ^®  *  hideous  mistake  for  both 

for        belligerents.   The  English  were  wrong 

8idea.   j^^  provokiiig  it  and  the  Boers  were 

^ong  in  precipitating  it.      No  Englishman  has 

ventured  to  suggest  any  possible  outcome  of  the 


war  that  would  be  valuable  enough  to  justify  the 
loss  of  British  blood  that  has  already  occurred. 
The  Boens  indeed  might  well  say  that  from  their 
point  of  view  the  war  was  worth  while  if  it  should 
have  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  British  from 
South  Africa  and  the  creation  of  a  federated  re- 
public under  Boer  predominance  ;  but  this  is  an 
outcome  of  which  there  has  never  been  more  than 
the  ghost  of  a  chance.  All  wars  are  regrettable 
enough  in  their  incidents,  but  some  are  relatively 
good/  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  results,  if  they 
are  afterward  seen  to  have  served  the  higher  ends 
of  justice  or  to  have  brought  some  great  and 
positive  good  to  one  combatant  or  to  the  other. 
But  this  war  in  South  Africa  does  not  promise 
to  serve  the  higher  ends  of  justice  even  in  the 
smallest  degree  ;  nor  does  it  appear  likely  that 
it  can  bring  any  great  or  positive  good  to  either 
combatant,  no  matter  which  side  may  win  in  the 
end.  It  has,  of  course,  always  been  our 
opiaion,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  that  the  Brit- 
ish, by  virtue  of  their  immeasurably  superior 
resources,  would  carry  the  day,  but  they  will 
have  to  treat  with  due  respect  a  foe  that  has 
shown  such  power  of  resistance  ;  and  it  is  not 
certain  by  any  means  that,  even  as  the  result  of 
a  successful  war,  the  British  can  now  gain  any- 
thing like  as  full  a  control  over  the  destinies  of 
South  Africa  as  would  in  any  case  have  been 
theirs  in  the  natural  order  of  things  within  five 
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A  HINT  FOR  soiiTH  AFRICA.— From  the  Criterion  (New  York). 

or  ten  years  at  the  furthest  if  they  had  simply 
let  things  alone. 

Amertean  '^^^  English  press  continues  to  show 
Opinion  great  interest  in  the  nature  of  Ameri- 
on  the  War.  ^^^^  sentiment  and  opinion  regarding 
the  war  in  South  Africa.  It  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  feeling  of  the  American  people  is  far 
more  friendly  toward  the  English  people,  whom 
they  know,  than  toward  the  Boer  people,  who  are 
strangers  in  the  full  sense.  But  at  the  same 
time  American  feeling  is  far  more  favorable 
toward  the  Boer  cause  than  toward  the  Eng- 
lish cause  in  this  particular  war.  There  is  noth- 
ing paradoxical  about  this  state  of  mmd.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  always  been  in 
sympathy  with  English  Liberals  rather  than  with 
English  Tories.  When  the  leading  Liberals  are 
candid  enough,  in  the  face  of  the  war  excitement, 
to  say  plainly  that  England  is  waging  an  unjust 
and  improper  war,  with  an  unanswerable  array 
of  facts  and  arguments,  it  is  not  strange  that 
Americans,  who  are  outside  the  influence  o^  the 
war  excitement,  and  able,  therefore,  to  look  at  the 
situation  soberly,  should  adopt  as  their  own  the 
opinion  of  men  like  \lorley,  Bryce,  and  Harcourt. 
There  is  indeed  much  racial  fellow-feeling  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States  ;  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  family  feeling  is 
strong  enough  to  blind  us  to  the  merits  of  a  con- 
troversy. At  least  it  is  quite  too  much  to  suppose 
that  such  sympathy,  growing  out  of  kmship  and 


the  possession  of  a  common  language  and  litera- 
ture, would  assert  itself  actively  except  upon  occa- 
sions of  magnitude.  If  England  were  in  desperate 
warfare  with  a  coalition  of  the  great  European  ^ 
powers,  the  English  blood  of  America  would  be 
aroused  quite  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the 
quarrel  that  had  led  to  the  war — ^just  as  the 
German  blood  of  America  was  excited  to  the 
utmost  on  behalf  of  Germany  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  contest. 

Amerieana  I^^^^ig®^^  Americans,  as  a  rule,  had 
Swear  by  several  years  ago  made  up  their  minds 
Bryce.  ^^^^^  ^^^  rapid  development  of  the 
richest  gold  fields  in  the  world  must  lead  to  the 
extension  of  English  supremacy  and  sovereignty 
throughout  South  Africa.  But  they  saw  no  rea- 
son why  the  situation  should  be  forced,  and  could 
not  approve  of  the  nagging  and  bluflBng  diploma- 
cy which  precipitated  the  war.  It  is  probable 
that  Mr.  James  Bryce's  book,  **  Impressions  of 
South  Africa,"  has  had  more  readers  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England.  Mr.  Bryce's 
great  work  upon  our  own  institutions  was  so  able, 
complete,  and  impartial  that  Americans  look  upon 
him  as  a  trained  observer  of  the  very  highest 
qualifications,  with  the  habit  of  precision  and  ac- 
curacy, both  in  mattere  of  history  and  of  current 
controversy.  On  the  other  hand,  Americans  do 
not  in  the  least  regard  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  an 
impartial  exponent  of  the  South  African  ques- 
tion ;  while  Mr.  Balfour's  perfunctory  apologies 
only  serve  to  show  the  moral  weakness  of  the 
present  British  Government. '  Mr.  Bryce,  by 
virtue  of  the  views  he  holds,  certainly  does  not 
make  himself  an  enemy  of  the  English  people ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  shows  his  British  loyalty  in 
the  truest  and  highest  sense,  by  his  desire  that 
his  own  country  should  do  what  is  right  and 
wise.  It  is  only  by  considering  the  position  of 
their  own  fellow  citizens  who  entertain  Mr. 
Bryce's  views  that  the  British  public  in  general  -• 
can  properly  appreciate  the  point  of  view  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

^  When  our  war  broke  out  with  Spain 

Sentiment  both  houses  of  Cougress,  regardless 
In  England.  ^^  party  distinctions,  supported  Pres- 
ident McKinley  without  the  defection  of  a  sin- 
gle Senator  or  Representative.  Public  opinion 
throughout  the  country,  in  like  manner,  was 
united  in '  support  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  England  conducts  this  South  African 
War  in  the  face  of  the  outspoken  condemnation  J| 
of  the  most  sincere  and  thoughtful  portion  of  her 
people.  Lord  Rosebery,  the  Liberal  leader  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  has  never  in  all  his  public 
career  been  so  powerful  in  speech  and  so  scathing- 
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withal  as  in  his  replies  to  Lord  Salisbury's  piti- 
able excuses  and  palliations  in  explanation  of  the 
predicament  in  which  he  has  allowed  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain to  plunge  the  country. 


In 
Common* 
and  Press, 


It  is  true  that  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  majority  of  the  Liberals, 
under  the  lead  of  Mr.  CampbeH-Ban- 
nerman,  have  taken  the  ground  that  they  will 
not  obstruct  the  Tory  government  in  the  work  of 
prosecuting  the  war.  But  almost  the  entire 
Irish  contingent  and  a  portion  of  the  English 
Radicals  in  the  House  have  been  making  inces- 
sant attacks  upon  the  ministry.  In  these  de- 
bates the  government  leaders  have  not  appeared 
to  good  advantage.  The  only  man  on  that  side 
of  the  House  who  has  improved  his  reputation  is 
Mr.  George  Wyndham,  who  speaks  on  behalf  of 
the  War  Department,  to  which  he  is  attached  as 
parliamentary  under  secretary.  The  London 
press,  while  in  general  supporting  the  war  and 
opposing  the  Boers  with  unrestrained  malignity, 
has  been  extremely  severe  in  its  criticisms  of  the 
ministry  for  its  lack  of  military  foresight  and  its 
general  ineflficiency  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Several  of  the  ablest  and  most  prominent  jour- 
nalists in  London  have  resigned  their  positions 
because  conscientiously  opposed  to-  a  war  that 
their  employers  were  determined  to  support. 

n  "8t  ^"®  ^^  these,  Mr.  W.  M.  Crook,  who 
the- War"  was  editor  of  the  Echoy  is  now  secre- 
Mooemtnt.  ^^^  ^£  ^  national  committee  that  is 
demanding  that  the  war  be  stopped.  The  chair- 
man of  this  movement  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford. 
The  general  committee  has  issued  the  following 
remarkable  appeal,  which  has  been  sown  broad- 
cast throughout  England  in  the  form  of  leaflets, 
handbills,  and  posters  : 

To  Our  Fellow-Countrymen  : 
We  Appeal  to  You  to  Stop  the  War. 
It  is  an  unjust  war  which  ought  never  to  have  been 

provoked. 
It  is  a  war  in  which  we  have  nothing  to  gain,  every- 
thing to  lose. 
To  **  put  it  through"  merely  because  we  are  in  it  is 
to  add  crime  to  crime. 

And  All  for  What? 

Why  are  our  sons  and  brothers  killing  and  being 
killed  in  South  Africa  ? 

Why  are  happy  homes  made  desolate,  wives  wid- 
owed, and  children  left  fatherless  ? ' 
Let  Us  Face  the  Facts ! 

There  would  have  been  no  war  if  we  had  consented 
to  arbitration,  which  President  Kriiger  begged 
for,  but  which  we  haughtily  refused. 

There  would  have  been  no  war  if  the  government 
had  counted  the  cost. 

There  would  have  been  no  war  if  the  capitalists  at 


the  gold  fields  had  not  hoped  it  would   reduce 

wages  and  increase  dividends. 
There  would  have  been  no  war  but  for  the  campaign 

of  lies  undertaken  to  make  men  mad  against  the 

Boers. 
And  Who  Are  the  Boers  f 
The  Boers  are  the  Dutch  of  South  Africa,  white 

men,  and  Protestant  Christians  like  ourselves. 
They  read  the  same  Bible,  keep  the  same  Sabbath, 

and  pray  to  the  same  God  as  ourselves. 
They  believe  that  tliey  are  fighting  for  freedom  and 

fatherland,  with  the  unanimous  support  of  Eu- 
rope except  Turkey. 
What  Arc  We  Fighting  For  t 
We  have  been  at  war  for  three  months,  thousands 

have  been  killed  and  wounded,  but  to  this  day 

neither  side  knows  what  the  other  is  fighting  for. 
Each  side  asserts  that  the  other  is  fighting  for  some- 
thing which  the  other  denies  that  it  wants. 
Why  Not  Call  a  Truce  f 
We  might  then  get  to  know  for  the  first  time  what 

is  the  real  difference  between  us. 
And  when  we  had  in  black  and  white  what  each 

side  wants,  we  should  then  be  able  to  see  what 

could  be  done  to  arrange  matters. 
If  we  could  not  agree  on  a  settlement^  then  we  ought 

to  refer  the  difference  to  arbitration. 
If  We  ''Put  It  Through  "  Wliat  Does  It  Mean  f 
The  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  20,000  of  our  brave  sons. 
The  slaughter  of  at  least  as  many  brave  Boers. 
Hard  times  for  the  poor  at  home. 
Dislocation  of  trade. 
The  increase  of  taxation. 

The  waste  of  £100,000,000  of  our  hard-earned  money. 
And  in  the  end 

conscription  I 
Is  the  Oame  Worth  th^  Candle  f 
If  we  wade  through  blood  to  hoist  the  Union  Jack 

at  Pretoria  our  difficulties  will  then  only  have 
.  begun. 

We  shall  have  conquered  a  people  we  cannot  govern.* 
If  we  try  to  govern  them  against  their  will  we  shall 

have  to  keep  50,000  soldiers  in  their  country. 
We  Dq  Not  Want  Another  Ireland  in  South  Africa. 
Therefore  we  appeal  to  you  to 

STOP  THE  WAR  AND  STOP  IT  NOW  I 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  **  Stop-the-War  Committee." 
John  Clifford,  D.D.,  Chairman  of  General 

Committee. 
Silas  K.  Hocking,  Chairman  of  Executive. 
W,  M.  Crook,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  American  Thus  the  American  private  citizen 
thVfrish  fio^s  ^^8  own  view  confirmed  by  an 
Attitude,  ample  English  opinion.  Our  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  other  hand,  has  no  right  to 
an  opinion,  and  it  has  had  only  to  maintain  a 
scrupulous  neutrality.'  Good  relations  with  the 
British  Government  are  desirable  for  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  causes  or  con- 
ditions of  the  South  African  War  that  should 
in  the  least  diminish  the  excellent  diplomatic 
relations    that   now   exist    l>etween    Washington 
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and  London.  Even  those  Americans  who  are 
strongest  in  their  denunciations  of  the  war  and 
most  earnest  in  their  expression  of  sympathy  for 
the  Boers  do  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  de- 
sire any  lessening  of  the  friendliness  and  good- 
will which  mark  all  our  oflBcial  relations  with 
England  and  the  British  empire.  This  observa- 
tion, of  course,  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  certain 
extreme  manifestations  in  which  Irishmen  are 
chiefly  prominent.  Genuine  Americans  have  no 
sympathy  at  all  with  the  vindictive  clamor  of 
those  whose  professed  friendliness  for  the  Boers 
is  only  a  new  way  to  express  their  old  hatred  of 
England.  Those  who  are  frankest  m  these  ex» 
pressions,  like  Miss  Maud  Gonne,  who  has  come 
to  this  country  from  Ireland  to  participate  in  the 
pro- Boer  agitation,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
is  their  policy  to  assail  England  whenever  the 
chance  offers,  regardless  of  the  right  or  wrong  of 
England's  position.  Tliey  hold  that  **  England's 
difficulty  is  Ireland's  opportunity." 

„  .,  ,,  ^  This  position  has  also  been  taken  by 
and  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  Na- 
Fenians,  tionalist  party  in  Ireland,  and  the  fac- 
tions have  patched  up  at  least  a  temporary  truce 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  Redmond,  in 
order  the  more  effectively  to  nag  England  in 
Parliament  while  the  war  trouble  lasts.  This,  it 
need  not  be  said,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  the  English  Liberals,  whose  attitude  toward 
the  war  proceeds  from  love  of  their  country  and 
solicitude  that  its  true  principles  should  prevail 


MI88  MAUDB  GONNE. 


in  the  carrying  on  of  its  vast  empire.  The  be- 
havior of  the  Irishmen  looks  dangerously  like 
disloyalty.  Some  day  soon  the  newspapers  will 
perhaps  create  a  passing  sensation  by  disclosures 
concerning  the  undoubted  efforts  of  the  extreme 
Irish  wing  to  precipitate  at  this  time  an  invasion 
of  Canada.  We  do  not  believe,  of  course,  that 
such  an  attempt  will  actually  be  made  ;  while, 
on  the  other  liand,  we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt 
'the  i-umors  that  it  has  been  plotted.  Our  Cana- 
dian friends,  if  they  choose,  may  send  all  their 
fighting  men  to  South  Africa  in  perfect  assurance 
that  the  United  States  can  ana  will  restrain  its 
own  Fenians.  With  Irishmen  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  the  British  empire  in  South  Africa,  as 
they  liave  fought  British  battles  everywhere  else 
for  a  century  past,  English  opinion  can  afford 
to  be  indulgent  toward  the  whimsicalities  of 
the  Fenians,  and  also  to  be  far  more  generous 
toward  the  real  grievances  of  Ireland  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past. 

'  Where  th  ^^  against  the  gloomier  aspects  of 
Empire  this  South  African  War,  our  English 
/«  strong,  fri^n^g  qqq  standing  out  in  bright  re- 
lief the  splendid  spirit  of  loyalty  and  helpfulness 
that  Canada  and  Australia  have  manifested  ever 
since  the  trouble  began.  Looking  beyond  all 
the  specific  and  immediate  phases  of  the  South 
African  contention,  England's  best  argument  in 
defense  of  her  general  good  intentions  could  be 
expressed  in  the  two  words — Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia. Surely  the  best  modern  ideals  of  liberty 
and  justice  are  as  nearly  realized  in  Canada  and 
Australia  as  in  any  other  large  areas  of  this 
planet.  Each  is  essentially  a  self-governing 
confederated  republic,  the  union  of  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  having  now  been  virtually  com- 
pleted.- About  a  third  of  the  population  of 
Canada  is  French,  and  the  province  of  Quebec 
contains  the  largest  body  of  French  j^ople  out- 
side of  Europe.  They  live  in  freedom  and  hap- 
piness under  the  British  flag,  and  one  of  their 
number  is  now  head  of  the  Liberal  party  of 
Canada  and  prime  minister.  In  the  British 
colony  at  the  Cape,  which  has  its  own  parlia- 
mentary government,  the  Dutch  are  more  nu- 
merous than  the  English,  and  a  Dutch  premier, 
Mr.  Schremer,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. A  confederation  of  tlie  states  and  prov- 
inces of  South  Africa  would  give  the  Dutch 
burghers  all  the  liberty  that  the  French  have  in 
Canada,  and  would  seem  to  be  in  every  way  a 
desirable  destiny.  In  other  words,  the  best 
argument  or  justification  that  the  British  im- 
perialists can  advance  for  the  empire  is  the  em- 
pire itself.  They  may  point  with  pride  to  the 
results  and  rest  their  case.      No  defense  of  the 
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British  empire  as  it  is  in  Queen  Victoria's  time 
can  be  half  so  eloquent  as  the  obvious  facts. 

.9         ^   ,,     ^  ,  These  elements  of  inherent  strength 

^  Continental  ,  ,  hi 

Points  and  moral  superiority  are  well  under- 
of  View,  stood  in  France  and  Germany.  When 
continental  statesmen  and  publicists  feel  that  they 
can  afford  to  express  their  sincere  convictions, 
they  are  unstinted  in  their  praise  of  the  vast  po- 
litical fabric  that  the  English  have  built  up  on 
the  cardinal  principles  of  freedom  and  justice. 
They  would  be  glad  to  put  in  their  whole  time 
admiring  so  noble  a  spectacle,  but  it  happens 
that  they  are  engaged  in  building  empires  of 
their  own,  and  on  that  account  cannot  afford  to 
be  as  pro- British  as  they  would  otherwise  prefer. 
The  continental  populations,  however — apart  from 
the  governments  and  the  exceptionally  well-in- 
formed individuals — are  intensely  hostile  to  the 
English  and  sympathetic  toward  the  Boers.  But 
this  feeling  does  them  no  very  great  credit,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  based  upon  lofty  convictions  as 
to  the  justice  of  the  Boer  cause,  but  rather  upon 
a  very  unamiable  jealousy  and  prejudice  directed 
against  the  energetic  people  who  speak  English. 
And  we  must  remember  that  this  strong  feeling 
against  England  on  the  continent  of  Europe  just 
now  is  really  part  and  parcel  of  the  sentiment 
that  was  particularly  directed  against  the  United 
States  of  America  less  than  two  years  ago.  It  is 
as  different  as  it  can  possibly  be  from  the  thought- 
ful American  judgment  that  our  English  friends 
and  cousins  have  no  sufficient  reasons  for  ex- 
posing their  own  sons  and  brothers  to  death  in 
the  heart  of  Africa,  nor  yet  any  due  cause  to  be 
shedding  the  blood  of  the  old  men  and  young 
boys  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  Boer  army. 

Chances  of  a  The  French  Government,  following 
^i^MceanT  ^^^  decision  of  Germany,  has  decided 
England,  upon  a  very  large  programme  of  naval 
enlargement.  France  is  relieved  to  have  gotten 
through  with  the  long  treason  trial,  before  the 
Senate  as  a  High  Court,  of  the  monarchist 
leaders  in  the  conspiracy  that  was  exposed  some 
months  ago.  Paul  Deroul^de  and  Andr^  Buffet 
were  sentenced  each  to  ten  years  of  banishment, 
and  Jules  Gu^rin  to  ten  years  of  imprisonment. 
French  popular  feeling  is  now  intensely  anti- 
English,  and  so,  for  that  matter,  is  German 
feeling.  It  is  reported  that  unofficial  Germany 
has  become  so  imbittered  against  England  as  to 
be  comparatively  friendly  toward  France.  There 
1^  are  a  great  number  of  unsettled  questions  be- 
tween France  and  England.  The  principal  one 
of  these  is  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt,  to 
which  the  French  have  never  consented,  with 
tfie  virtual  English  control  of  the  Suez  Canal, 


which  Frenchmen  constructed,  and  the  recent 
English  conquest  of  the  •  Soudan,  including 
Fashoda,  which  almost  precipitated  war  not  so 
long  ago.  Then  there  is  the  Newfoundland 
question,  the  Morocco  question,  the  Madagascar 
question,  the  Siam  question,  and  several  others. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  French  would 
in  the  least  desire  to  plunge  deliberately  into 
war  with  anybody  ;  but  it  will  be  only  natural 
for  them  to  try  to  use  the  present  opportunity  to 
gain  points  here  and  there  at  England's  expense. 
England  has  always  been  gaining  points  at  the 
expense  of  other  nations  when  they  had  their 
hands  frJl  of  trouble,  and  why  should  the  French 
scruple  to  raise  the  Egyptian  question  at  the 
very  moment  when  England  has  had  to  take 
Kitchener  and  most  of  her  troops  away  from 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan  to  use  them  in  South 
Africa  ?  Much  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
duration  of  the  war  with  the  Boers.  With 
General  Roberts  fairly  in  the  field  last  month, 
nearly  200,000  brave  troops  being  actually  on 
the  ground  under  his  sole  command,  the  tide 
seems  to  have  turned.  And  if  the  relief  of 
Kimberley  should  be  followed  by  a  regular  series 
of  rapid  British  successes,  there  would  be  much 
less  danger  of  European  complications  ;  for  pres- 
tige counts  heavily.  ^ 


DiMOULkDE,  BUFFET,  AND  OUERIN  SHAKING  HANDS  ON  THE 
OCCASION  or  THEIR  CONDEMNATION  BY  THE  FRENCH  SEN- 
ATE.—From  UHlustration  (Paris). 
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.  ,       It  is  not,  then,  that  France  or  Russia 

Hay-Making  wishes  to  fight  England  or  anybody 

fchemea.     ^jg^      ^^^  ^y^^^^  Hj^^  England,  have 

definite  imperial  projects  on  foot,  and  they  intend 
to  make  the  most  of  the  present  opportunity. 
Russia  is  said  to  have  moved  considerable  bodies 
of  troops  to  the  Afghanistan  frontier,  and  has 
also  induced  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  accept  a  large 
loan,  in  return  for  which  Russia  will  expect  to 
control  the  revenue  system  of  the  country.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  Russia's  long- cherished  plan 
of  absorbing  Persia  is  on  the  eve  of  accomplish- 
ment. A  Russian  railroad  is  to  be  built  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  the  very  early  future.  Afghan- 
istan, also,  as  a  buffer  state  between  the  Queen's 
empire  of  India  and  the  central  Asian  dominions 
of  the  Czar,  is  destined  to  disappear  and  become 
a  Russian  province. 

There   is   no  particular  danger  of  a 
FifahtRu^ia?  ^^^    between    Russia   and    England, 

but  close  observers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  Japan  and  Russia  may  come  to  blows  at 
almost  any  moment.  Reports  have  emanated 
from  Russia  to  the  effect  that  a  good  under- 
standing has  been  reached  with  the  Japanese, 
but  these  reports  must  be  received  with  some 
skepticism.  For  several  years  the  Japanese  have 
regarded  a  war  with  Russia  as  inevitable,  and 
they  prefer  to  have  it  before  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  is  finished  and  while  Japan's  naval 
strength  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  Russia 
in  the  Pacific.  The  Japanese  consider  them- 
selves rightly  entitled  to  Port  Arthur  and  they 
aspire  to  dominate  Korea.  Their  influence  is 
now  very  great  at  Pekin. 
how  to  play  upon  the  reac- 
tionary and  anti- European 
sentiments  of  the  Dowager 
Empress  of  China,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  they  are  large- 
ly responsible  for  that  lady's 
recent  policy.  It  is  expected 
that  Japanese  officers  will 
reorganize  the  Chinese  army  I 
on  a  modern  footing,  and 
that  a  firm  alliance  will  be 
established  between  these 
two  kindred  empires.  That 
it  will  be  the  policy  of  this 
alliance  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  while  op- 
posing the  Asiatic  encroach- 
ments of  Russia,  can  readily 
be  l)elieved.  In  short,  a 
movement  by  Japan  against 
Russia  at  this  time,  when  tlie 


They  have  known 


Muscovites  want  quiet  in  that  quarter  in  order  to 
make  bold  gains  elsewhere,  would  be  thought  to 
point  directly  to  a  close  understanding  between 
England  and  Japan,  if  not  an  actual  alliance.         4^ 

BuUer'a      We  shall  not  attempt  a  minute  reca- 
th9*liiJi%*of  pitulation  of  the  military  movements 

February,  in  South  Africa  during  the  month 
that  comes  under  our  present  review.  Four 
weeks  ago  we  went  to  press  at  the  time  when 
G^eneral  Buller  was  making  his  second  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  establish  his  forces  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Tugela  River  and  thus  to  relieve 
Lady  smith.  This  involved  the  Spion  Kop  in- 
cident. General  Warren  had  on  January  23 
bravely  captured  this  craggy  eminence,  which 
was  apparently  of  great  military  value,  but  which 
proved  too  steep  for  the  ascent  of  artillery,  and 
also  had  no  supply  of  water  for  his  troops. 
Furthermore,  it  was  a  position  commanded  by 
Boer  artillery  on  other  heights.  This  second 
attempt  to  get  to  Ladysmith,  by  outflanking  the 
Boers  on  the  west,  proved  a  flat  failure.  The 
losses  in  the  Spion  Kop  operations  were  271 
killed,  1,066  wounded,  and  293  missing.  For 
a  week  or  more  after  the  Spion  Kop  disaster 
General  Buller's  large  army  lay  apparently  in- 
active in  its  intrenched  camp  at  Chieveley  ;  but 
in  point  of  fact  Sir  Redvers  was  preparing  to 
make  a  third  attempt,  which  was  begun  on  Feb- 
ruary 5.  His  forces  crossed  the  Tugela  at  Pot- 
gieter's  Drift  and  at  Schiet  Drift,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  Vaalkrantz  ridge,  on  the  direct 
road  to  Ladysmith.  The  British  were  agaiB 
forced  back  across  the  Tugela,  their  losses  hav- 
ing been  24  killed,  382  wounded,  and  5  missing. 
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Meanwhile  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord 
oViimbHriy.  Kitchener  had  left  Cape  Town  for  the 
front  early  in  February,  but  their 
•  ^  exact  destination  was  not  known  at  first.  It  soon 
developed,  however,  that  they  had  proceeded  to 
the  British  headquarters  south  of  the  Modder 
River.  From  this  point  a  movement  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Orange  Free  State,  under  the  direc- 
.  tion  of  Lord  Roberts,  began  on  February  11. 
An  expedition  under  General  Macdonald  to 
Koodoesberg,  fifteen  miles  to  the  westward,  had 
been  made,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Boors 
in  that  direction.  On  the  I'ith  a  force  of  cavalry 
under  the  command  of  General  French, -who  had 
come  from  the  south  to  join  Methuen's  forces, 
made  a  dash  across  the  Riet  River  at  the  Dekiel 
and  Water val  Drifts,  fifteen  miles  east  of  the 
Modder  River  camp.  On  the  following  day 
General  French  forced  a  passage  of  the  Modder 
River  at  the  Klip  and  Rondeval  Drifts,  and  on 
the  eveniiig  of  the  15th  entered  Kiraberley. 
Jacobsdal,  an  important  base  of  supplies  for  the 
Boers  southeast  of  Kimberley,  was  also  occupied 
by  Lord  Roberts  on  the  15th.  The  Boers  had 
not  offered  much  resistance  against  these  ad- 
vances, and  General  Cronje's  army  was  reported 
to  be  in  full  retreat,  a  part  of  it  being  headed, 
apparently,  for  Bloemfontein,  and  a  part  of  it 
falling  back  to  the  northwest  of  Kimberley, 
toward  Barkly.  General  Methuen  had  been  left 
at  Magersfontein,  and  General  Kelly- Kenny's 
division  was  left  in  control  of  the  drifts  on  the 
Modder  River  east  of  Kimberley. 
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_^   _         With  the  relief  of  Kimberley  English 

The  Turn       -  ,  ,  /it 

of  the  despondency  gave  place  to  the  wildest 
''^*'  enthusiasm,  and  the  praises  of  Lords 
Roberts  and  Kitchener  were  sung  in  extravagant 
paeans.  When  the  time  comes  in  England  for 
sober  judgment,  however,  it  will  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  first  place,  Robei-ts  and  Kitchener 
had  a  great  many  more  troops  than  were  at  the 
command  of  General  Buller,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  they  were  allowed  to  begin  a  campaign 
on  military  lines,  whereas  Buller  had  been 
obliged  to  give  up  his  own  military  plans  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  political  exigencies 
that  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  the  British  commissioner 
in  South  Africa,  and  the  ministry  in  England 
regarded  as  imperative.  Proper  military  strategy 
would  have  paid  no  attention  at  all  to  Ladysmith 
and  would  not  have  split  up  the  British  forces, 
but  would  have  marched  in  solid  mass  straight 
for  the  centers  of  the  two  allied  republics.  Re- 
lieving Kimberley  is,  from  the  military  point  of 
view,  a  mere  incident.  It  proves  nothing  at  all 
about  the  future  of  the  war.  It  was  supposed,  as 
we  closed  this  number  for  the  press,  that  Lord 
Roberts  was  pushing  for  Bloemfontein,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Orange  Free  State.  But  to  occupy 
Bloemfontein  would,  from  the  military  point  of 
view,  signify  nothing  of  special  importance.  It 
may  be  useful  to  our  readers  to  remember,  for 
example,  that  the  British  captured  Washington 
and  burned  the  capitol  building  in  the  War  of 
1812.  That  disagreeable  incident,  however,  did 
not  cost  the  American  republic  its  independence. 
Prophecies  about  the  duration  of  this  war  are 
worthless.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  careful  and 
well-informed  military  critics  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Boers  can  hold  out  for  a  long  time 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  ground,  if 
they  find  it  worth  their  while  to  do  so.  In  our 
opinion  both  sides  ought  to  have  had  more  than 
enough  by  May  1  to  make  them  ready  to  agree 
upon  a  truce. 

The  war  began  on  October  12  and 
^iotelT"'^  has,  therefore,  been  in  progress  over 
four  months  and  a  half.  The  invest- 
ment of  Kimberley  by  the  Boers  began  on  October 
20,  and  the  siege  lasted  118  days.  The  siege  of 
Ladysmith  began  on  October  29.  The  British 
force  under  Colonel  Plumer,  which  had  been 
marching  from  Rhodesia  for  the  relief  of  Mafe- 
king,  was  checked  by  the  Boers  at  Gabarones, 
100  miles  to  the  north  of  Mafeking.  The  totfd 
British  losses  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  up  to 
February  12  were  1,628  killed,  5,941  wounded, 
and  2,674  missing.  The  Boer  losses  are  not 
known,  but  on  February  12  the  British  held  438 
prisoners  of  war  at  Cape  Town. 
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Gouernor  The  question  of  a  Republican  candi- 
nZ^AdrnMa-  ^^^®  ^^^  Vice -President  ^yas  widely 
tration.  discussed  last  month.  Many  of  the 
party  leaders  had  decided  that  Governor  Roose- 
velt was  the  most  available  man,  and  it  was  un- 
derstood that  he  was  to  be  nominated  at  the 
Philadelphia  convention,  even  against  his  own 
preferences.  His  successor  as  governor  of  New 
York  is  to  be  elected  this  fall,  and  it  seemed 
fairly  likely  that  he  might  have  the  chance  to 
choose  between  running  for  a  second  term  or 
taking  a  place  on  the  national  ticket  with  Mr. 
McKinley.  In  so  far  as  the  decision  lay  with 
him,  Governor  Roosevelt  very  frankly  put  himself 
on  record  last  month.  He  announced  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  he  accept  a  nomination 
for  the  Vice- Presidency,  and  he  also  made  it 
known  that  he  would  be  a  candidate  for  renom- 
ination  as  governor  if  the  party  so  desired. 
This  choice  has  the  marked  approbation  of  the 
Republicans  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  it 
is  now  as  probable  tliat  they  will  place  Roosevelt 
by  acclamation  at  the  head  of  their  State  ticket 
this  fall  as  that  the  Republican  party  of  the 
country  will  by  acclamation  accord  a  renomina- 
tion  to  President  McKinley.  Governor  Roose- 
velt has  made  a  record  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  admire  and  respect.  The  Dem- 
ocrats are  his  opponents,  but  they  are  not  his 
enemies.  He  has  a  few  singularly  bitter  enemies 
in  the  so-called  independent  press,  but  the  reit- 
erated attacks  upon  him  are  too  obviously  mali- 
cious and  false  to  do  him  any  harm.  He  has  set 
a  high  standard  in  making  appointments,  and 
has  brought  the  ordinary  administrative  work  of 


RON.  FRAKCIS  B.  HENDRICKS,  OF  NEW  TORK. 

(State  Buperlntendent  of  insurance.) 

the  State  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  efficiency. 
He  uses  none  but  open  methods,  never  sacrifi- 
cing principle  to  party  ;  and  he  succeeds  in 
carrying  his  party  with  him  on  points  that  he 
believes  to  be  vital.    • 


The  Case 
Payn. 


MR.  LOUIS  F.  PAYN. 


A  recent  instance  was  afforded  in  the 
appointment  of  a  State  insurance  com- 
missioner. This  office  in  the  State  of 
New  York  is  one  of  vast  discretion.  Mr.  Louis 
F.  Payn,  whose  term  was  about  to-  expire,  is  a 
politician  of  whose  record  and  methods  Govern- 
or Roosevelt  does  not  approve.  Mr.  Payn  de- 
sired reappointment,  and — with  great  political 
influence  at  his  command — took  the  defiant 
ground  that  he  could  prevent  the  confirmation  of 
any  successor  the  governor  might  choose,  and 
could  thus  keep  his  office  as  a  hold-over.  It 
was  declared  that  if  the  governor  did  not  yield  to 
Payn  his  own  political  future  would  be  wrecked, 
the  Republican  party  of  New  York  shattered  to 
pieces,  Mr.  Bryan  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  general  chaos  precipitated. 
But  with  the  governor  it  was  a  point  of  principle  ; 
and  without  wrangling  or  fuss  he  simply  stood 
firm  in  his  determination  not  to  appoint  Payn, 
but  to  nominate  as  good  a  man  as  he  could  get 
for  the  post.  The  name  of  the  Hon.  Francis 
Hendricks,  formerly  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York  under  President  Harrison's  adminis- 
tration, proved  the  one   to  conjure  with.     The 
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angry  clouds  rolled  away,  and  Mr.  Hendricks 
was  confirmed  with  a  great  deal  moie  ease  and 
harmony  than  would  have  been  possible  if  Mr. 
Payn's  name  had  been  sent  in. 

AM  Wh  ^0^®^'^^'"  Roosevelt  is  putting  all  the 
Can  Both  Act  force   of    his   vigorous   and   healthy 

and  Think,  j^j^d  and  his  unflagging  energy  into 
the  attempt  to  deal  rightly  with  important  public 
questions.  The  chief  commercial  bodies  of  New 
York  City  and  State  have  indorsed  the  solution 
that  the  governor,  through  his  expert  commis- 
sion, recommends  for  the  State  canal  problem, 
although  the  expenditure  of  $60,000,000  is 
involved.  The  diflBcult  and  delicate  problems  in- 
volved in  a  complete  revision  of  the  taxation  sys- 
tem of  the  State  are  under  consideration  by  the 
governor  with  the  best  possible  assistance.  And 
thus  one  might  name  various  subjects  of  real  im- 
portance to  which  the  governor  is  giving  his 
closest  attention,  while  certain  silly  newspaper 
writers  suppose  him  to  be  playing  the  game  of 
personal  politics,  nursing  his  ambitions,  and 
dreaming  of  future  glory  Sufficient  to  him  is 
the  day.  Far  from  being  a  rash  man  who  takes 
snap  judgment  on  matters  that  come  before  him, 
Governor  Roosevelt  is  deliberate,  judicial,  and 
open  to  conviction.  But  fortunately  he  has  the 
moral  ability — the  will-power — to  make  up  his 
mind  in  due  time  ;  and  having  formed  a  judg- 
ment he  has  the  courage  to  express  it  and  act 
upon  it.  There  is  nothing  Hamlet- like  about  the 
governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Last  month 
he  went  on  record  as  believing  that  we  ought  to 
insist  or?  the  right  of  fortifying  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.  In  certain  quarters  it  was  said  that  this 
opinion  was  promulgated  by  the  governor  with 
some  sort  of  political  object,  and  that  it  had  a 


NEW  YORK  AWAKENING  TO  THE  COMMERCIAL  SITUATION. 

From  the  TrWune  (New  York). 


A  PAGE  FROM  TEDOT  ROOSEYELT^S  CROMWELL. 

Executioner  Platt  (to  Teddy  the  Leveler):  "I  pray 
thee,  remember  1904.  Thine  intended  victim  [Payn]  in  some- 
what of  a  leveler  himself."— From  the  Verdici  (New  Yorlt). 

mysterious  connection  with  his  preferring  to  be 
governor  of  New  York  rather  than  Vice-Presi- 
dent. That,  of  course,  was  a  mistake.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  rightly  considered,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  a  competent  student  of  naval  his- 
tory and  strategy,  and  it  is  his  opinion  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  eflScient  use  of  our  navy 
for  the  defense  of  both  coasts 
we  ought  to  be  able  in  time  of 
war  to  exclude  our  enemy  from 
the  use  of  a  Nicaragua  passage 
— provided,. of  course,  the  pas- 
sage belongs  to  us.  The  govern- 
or's essay  on  Cromwell  and 
his  times,  appearing  serially  in 
Scribner'Sj  is  an  admirable  piece 
of  fresh  and  direct  discussion. 


n.  vice-  Secretary  Root  and 
Presidency,  Cxovemor  Roosevelt 
*'*^'  being  removed  from 
the  list  of  Vice- Presidential  pos- 
sibilities, the  name  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  New  York, 
Mr.  Woodruff,  is  one  of  the  many 
names  now  suggested  by  the 
newspapers  ;  and  probably  the 
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convention  will  meet  without  having  made  a  pre- 
vious choice.  Philadelphia  has  been  sluggish  in 
the  matter  of  securing  the  guarantee  of  *  100, 000 
which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  consideration  of  the  holding  in 
that  city  of  the  national  convention 


Philadelphta  (trying  to  find  that  1100,000): 
come  high."— From  the  Ruord  (Chicago). 


Conventions 


What  This 


The  date  set  for  the  Republican  con- 
Year'8 'isaU  vention  at  Philadelphia  is  June  19. 
wm  B€.  rpj^Q  Democrats  are  now  proposing  to 
fix  a  still  earlier  date  for  their  convention.  This 
is  an  innovation.  In  times  past  they  have  almost 
invarialjly  held  their  conventions  a  week  or  two 
later  than  their  opponents.  Milwaukee  has  been 
most  talked  about  as  the  meeting-place  for  the 
Democratic  hosts.  Mr.  Bryan's  renomination  is 
now  almost  universally  conceded.  Mr.  Bryan 
holds  steadfastly  to  his  views  on  the  money  ques- 
tion, and  Republican  tacticians  are  asserting  that 
they  will  fight  this  campaign  of  1900  on  the  old 
battlefield  of  1896.  But  the  party  strategists 
cannot  always  choose  the  fighting-ground.  Mr. 
McKinley  and  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  Mr.  Hanna,  had  fully  ex- 
pected to  fight  the  battle  of  1896  on  the  tariff 
question.  But  the  enemy  chose  the  fighting- 
ground  and  dug  their  rifle-pits  and  trenches  on 
the  silver  kopje.  Plenty  of  big  guns  were  rushed 
in  the  middle  of  the  campaign  to  take  this  strong 
position,  with  immense  quantities  of  ammunition 


supplied  by  Wall  Street.  This  year  the  Demo- 
crats will  probably  insist  upon  making  the  Re- 
publicans tight  for  *  <  empire ''  rather  than  for  gold. 
The  gold- standard  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  February  15  (the  House  having  acted,  as 
mentioned  by  us  last  month,  on  December  18), 
and  it  expresses  a  monetary  policy  that  is  not 
destined  to  be  reversed  in  the  near  future.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  will  not,  merely  to 
oblige  any  set  of  party  leaders,  spend  the  cam- 
paign weeks  thrashing  over  the  old  truisms  and 
fallacies  of  monetary  science.  What  the  electors 
of  this  country  are  going  to  do  is  to  vote  either 
their  general  approval  or  their  general  disap- 
proval of  the  way  in  which,  since  his  inaugura- 
tion in  1897,  President  McKinley  has  conducted 
a  great  war  with  Spain,  annexed  Hawaii,  con- 
quered and  kept  Puerto  Rico,  assumed  sover- 
eignty over  the  Philippine  Islands,  carried  on  a 
year's  warfare  with  the  Tagals  of  Luzon  (for 
which  purpose,  by  authority  of  Congress,  he  has 
now  in  that  island  some  63,000  American  troops), 
and  done  various  other  things  relating  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  territory  and  the  conduct  of  our 
complicated  foreign  relations.  The  category  in- 
cludes the  reconstruction  under  military  govern- 
ment of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  treatment  of 
many  novel  questions  of  greater  or  less  magni- 
tude arising  out  of  new  conditions. 


The  Argument  Ordinarily  the  people  of  the  United 
'^iwappfng  S^^^®8  think  one  term  enough  for  a 
Horses."  President.  Since  the  election  of  Grant 
in  1872,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  no  President' 
has  been  chosen  to  succeed  himself.  But  the 
present  situation  is  exceptional.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  business  and  professional  men,  not  very 
strong  partisans,  who  believe  that  it  would  be 
prudent  and  wise  to  grant  Mr.  McKinley  and  his 


lf*KINL.KY  AND  CHAMBERLATI7,  THB  ORBAT  ANOLO-SAZOH 
IMPERIALISTS. 

From  Don  Quixote  (Madrid,  January  9, 1900). 
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Cabinet  a  lease  of  four  years  more  in  which  to 
complete  many  matters  that  are  not  now  in  a 
condition  to  be^  turned  over  to  a  new  set  of  men. 
For  example,  we  are  just  on  the  point,  apparent- 
ly, of  trying  the  experiment  of  ending  the  war 
in  Luzon  by  assuming  that  it  is  ended.  The 
death  of  Gen.  Gregorio  del  Pilar  has  been  an- 
nounced, and  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  general 
direction  or  organization  seems  to  remain  of  the 
once  formidable  Filipino  movement.  The  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  Judge  William  H.  Taft,  of 
Cincinnati,  who  has  for  some  years  been  on  the 
United  States  circuit  bench,  as  head  of  a  new 
commission  that  is  to  proceed  to  Manila  to 
take  up  tlie  work  of  instituting  a  civil  regime. 
Judge  Taft  is  a  man  of  great  legal  ability  and 
also  of  tact,  good  judgment,  and  administrative 
capacity.  It  is  supposed  that  General  Otis,  whose 
indefatigable  labors  have  not  been  generally  ap- 
preciated at  half  their  real  worth,  is  soon  to  return 
to  the  United  States.  The  first  volume  <ff  the 
report  of  tlie  original  Philippine  commission,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  President  Schurman, 
became  public  property  several  weeks  ago.  It  is 
an  extremely  valuable  document,  well  arranged 
and  full  of  instructive  information  regarding  the 


THS  LATV  OBN.  ORBOOKIO  DBL  PIULB. 

<OoiniDander-ixi-chief  of  the  Filipino  insurgents,  who  died 
of  fever  ahoat  February  IJ 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  TAFT. 

(Who  will  head  the  commission  to  establish  cItII  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines.) 

native  peoples,  their  educational  and  religious 
status,  and  former  modes  of  government,  together 
with  the  draft  of  a  plan  for  government  under 
American  authority.  Volume  II.,  which  is  in 
preparation,  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  informa- 
tion of  a  geographical  and  scientific  character,  to- 
gether with  chapters  on  agriculture,  commerce, 
communications,  public  and  private  land -holding, 
and  so  on.  There  will  be  further  volumes  con- 
taining tlie  testimony  taken  by  the  commission 
and  numerous  maps. 

oi.  1,^  ^,  .    The  outlook  for   a  good  system   of 

Shall  McKinley  .      ^S ...      . -^ 

Be  Kept  government  in  the  Phihppmes  seems 
at  the  Helm?  bright.  There  was  pending  in  Con- 
gress last  moYith  a  simple  proposal  vesting  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  until 
further  action  by  Congress,  the  sole  author- 
ity to  govern  and  administer  the  Philippine 
Archipelago.  The  language  of  this  proposition 
is  nearly  or  quite  identical  with  that  which  was 
adopted  by  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  vesting  administrative  authority  in 
President  Jefferson.  Shall  President  McKinley 
be  allowed  to  go  on  with  this  great  work  or  will 
the  country  prefer  to  have  the  Hon.  William  J. 
Bryan  take  charge  of  it  just  one  year  hence  ? 
Mr.  McKinley,  through  the  War  Department 
and   the   military   administration  of   Governor- 
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Our        About  the  best   statement  that  we 

^*"'/if '/a?"**"  ^*^®  ^®^  ^^  ^^®  actual  conditions  in 
Philippines,  the  Philippines,  particularly  in  the 
jjrreat  island  of  Luzon,  where  our  principal  dif- 
ficulties have  been,  is  contained  in  a  private  let- 
ter received  by  the  editor  of  this  Review  last 
month  from  an  American  officer.  The  letter 
was  not  intended  to  bo  published  and  it  contains 
no  sensational  disclosures.  It  simply  tells  the 
rlear  truth.  It  is  suflScient  to  add  that  this  offi- 
cer is  an  exceptionally  keen  observer,  is  candid 
to  the  last  degree,  and  is  as  free  from  bias  re- 
specting the  political  bearings  of  the  Philippine 
question  as  any  man  could  possibly  be.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  letter  undoubtedly 
represent  his  absolute  convictions,  and  it  is  our 
opinion  also  that  they  are  sound  and  that  our 
readers  may  safely  accept  them.  The  italics  are 
his,  not  ours  : 

Ck)nditionB  on  this  island  are  much  more  favorable 
to  our  troops  than  they  were  in  Cuba.  The  climate  is 
not  nearly  so  enervating,  nor  have  we  to  dread  here  the 
yellow  fever.  The  people  here  are  a  very  intelligent 
•class,  and  most  of  them  can  read  and  write  their  own 
language.  Very  many  of  them  can  also  read  and  write 
Spanish.  They  are  showing  considerable  interest  in 
American  ways,  and  I  have  found  that  a  good  many 
young  men  are  beginning  the  study  of  English.  I 
have  in  mind  one  young  man  who  in  two  months, 
without  an  instructor,  has  learned  sufficient  English  to 
converse  quite  freely,  and  another  who  in  the  same 
length  of  time  reads  English  very  fluently. 

The  trouble  with  these  people  is  that  they  have  l)een 
so  badly  abused  in  the  past  and  for  so  long  a  time  that 
the  dread  and  fear  of  white  men  has  grown  to  be  second 
nature  to  them.  They  seem  to  expect  nothing  but  kicks 
and  curses.  It  seems  to  be  a  continual  sui-prise  to  them 
to  find  their  property  respected  and  themselves  treated 
with  courtesy  and  consideration.  I  fully  believe  that 
they  are  capable  of  hccomliigy  in  a  very  short  time, 
under  proper  guidance,  useful  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  continual  source  of  wonder  to  me  to  see  how 
perfectly  the  military  machine  works  over  here  in  all 
its  departments.  Everything  is  well  done,  supplies  are 
plentiful  and  easily  obtained,  and  the  men  are  healthy 
and  well  contented.  It  is  going  to  be  only  a  short  time, 
comparatively,  until  this  problem  will  be  satisfactorily 
settled.  But  one  thing  should  be  remembered,  and  that 
is  the  problem  is  an  educational  one. 

If  the  military  had  an  organized  enemy  in  front  of 
them  who  fought  according  to  the  laws  of  civilized 
warfare  and  who  could  be  soundly  thrashed,  that  part 
of  the  thing  could  be  quickly  done  ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  It  looks  as  if  the  poor  ignorant  people  get  stam- 
peded and  go  out  and  do  some  promiscuous  shooting, 
and  then  recover  and  return  to  their  ordinary  employ- 
ment. The  only  way  to  wind  up  such  a  campaign  as 
that  is  by  gradually  educating  them  to  bclieiye  that 
we  are  in  fact  their  best  friends  and  that  we  are  not 
going  to  do  them  any  harm. 

It  requires  the  utmost  tact,  gentleness,  kindness,  and 
firmness,  with  occasional  use  of  exemplary  severity  ; 
and  the  man  who  is  solving  this  problem  is  undoubt- 


edly the  right  man  for  the  job.  You  will  make  no 
mistake,  in  policy  or  in  fact,  if  in  all  that  you  pub- 
lish you  sustain  in  the  fullest  manner  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  American  commander  now  in  the 
Philippines. 

You  know  me  to  be  a  fearless  critic  on  proper  occa- 
sion. You  can  therefore  believe  the  above  to  be  a  true 
expression  of  the  honest  views  of  a  competent  observer. 
I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my  admiration  of  what  I 
have  seen  of  the  workings  of  the  system  in  operation 
here.  It  is  simply  wonderful  how  smoothly  and  effi- 
ciently things  are  done. 


The  new   aspects  of  the   Nicaragua 
mi. 


steamship    Canal     question,    due   to    the    Hay 
Subsidy  Bill.  Pauncefote   treaty,  delayed  the  con 


sideration  of  that  subject  in  Congress,  so  that  it 
is  now  not  probable  that  the  present  session  will 
see  conclusive  action  of  any  kind  on  the  canal 
topic.  Another  question  of  importance  seeuis 
also  destined  to  be  held  over  until  next  winter — 
namely,  the  steamship  subsidy  bill.  The  meas- 
ure has  by  no  means  been  abandoned,  and  if  its 
friends  should  push  it  resolutely  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  it  might  become  a  law  at  once  ;  but 
some  of  the  shrewdest  Republican  leaders  of  the 
West  have  sounded  a  warning  note  to  the  effect 
that  a  great  shipping  subsidy  law,  passed  in  the 
face  of  Democratic  opposition,  would  be  a  bad  card 
to  play  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential  election.  We 
publish  elsewhere  in  this  number  an  article  by 
President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  pointing  out  what  he 
regards  as  some  of  the  general  dangers  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  policy  of  using  surplus  reve- 
nue for  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  steamship 
lines.  We  also  present  a  contribution  from  the 
pen  of  an  experienced  and  able  Boston  journalist, 
Mr.  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  who  has  for  a  long 
time  been  a  student  of  practical  shipping  ques- 
tions, and  who  advocates  the  subsidy  policy  with 
good  faith  and  in  a  patriotic  spirit. 

Kentucii  'a    '^^^  ©arly  part  of  the  past  month  wit- 
Poiiticai     nessed   such   a  frenzy  of  excitement 

Paroxysm.  ^^^^,  politics  in  the  State  of  Kentucky 
as  apparently  to  amount  to  the  temporary  insanity 
of  a  whole  population.  The  paroxysm  was  brief  ; 
and  there  is  a  disposition  to  seek  remedies  against 
recurring  attacks.  Of  recent  years  Kentucky, 
once  solidly  Democratic,  has  belonged  in  the  list 
of  doubtful  States,  the  Republicans  having  car- 
ried it  a  number  of  times.  Last  fall  the  Demo- 
crats would  certainly  have  been  successful  but 
for  bitter  personal  and  factional  quarrels  which 
shattered  the  party  and  led  to  the  running  of  J 
two  Democratic  State  tickets.  The  most  ambi-  * 
tious  and  the  most  indefatigable  factor  in  the 
Democratic  politics  of  Kentucky  for  some  years 
had  been  William  Goebel,  a  young  Pennsylvania 
German  who  had  made  his  way  in  Kentucky  pol- 
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-^^  ^j  As  our  readers  will  remember,  Presi- 
and  tk€  dent  McKinley,  in  his  message  to 
Tariff,  Congress  three  months  ago  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  session,  strongly  recom- 
mended that  Congress  should  at  once  give  Puerto 
Rico  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  trade  with  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Payne,  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  promptly  intro- 
duced a  bill  extending  our  tariff  system  to  the 
island.  Great  opposition,  however,  arose  from 
two  sources.  As  we  remarked  last  month,  the 
principal  arguments  against  admitting  the  Puerto  ] 
Ricans  freely  to  our  markets  could  be  summed ' 
up  in  two  words — sugar  and  tobacco.  To  these 
might  be  added  fruit  and  early  vegetables.  In 
short,  various  agricultural  interests  in  this  coun- 
try are  adverse  to  the  competition  of  Puerto  Ri- 
can  products.  The  other  source  of  opposition  to 
giving  Puerto  Rico  free  trade  with  this  country 
has  a  legal  and  constitutional  basis.  Is  Puerto  Rico 
to  be  regarded  as  territory  of  the  United  States 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  applies  to  Arizo- 
na, or  is  the  island  a  colony  under  our  sovereign- 
ty, but  not  under  the  Constitution  ?  This  ques- 
tion greatly  exercised  Congress  last  month. 
The  Republicans,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  the 
colonial  theory ;  while  the  Democrats,  repudi- 
ating **  imperialism,"  concluded  that  they  would 
regard  the  annexation  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
same  light  as  our  earlier  acquisitions  of  contigu- 
ous territory  on  the  mainland.  The  Republicans 
wished,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  awkward  pre- 
cedents. They  had  in  mind  the  future  status  of 
the  Philippines  and  also  that  of  Cuba.  The 
question  ought  not  to  be  settled  offhand. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Praetieai  compromised  the  matter  by  bringing 
Qittttion,  ^^  ^  i^m  which  subjected  trade  be- 
tween Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  to  the 
Dingley  tariff  divided  by  four.  On  that  plan 
goods  from  all  countries  but  our  own  would  pay 
the  full  Dingley  rates  at  the  Puerto  Rican  cus- 
tom-houses, while  Puerto  Rican  products  to  the 
United  States  would  be  admitted  at  one- fourth 
the  regular  rates.  Mr.  McCall,  of  Massachusetts, 
a  Republican  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  refused  to  accept  this  compromise, 
and  it  was  expected  that  a  considerable  number  of 
other  Republicans  would  vote  with  the  Demo- 
crats in  favor  of  free  trade.  The  individual 
preferences  of  a  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  Congress  last  month  were  for  the  complete 
removal  of  tariff  walls  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
this  country,  but  many  Republicans  reluctantly 
aigrced  to  accept  the  compromise  for  the  sake  of 
party  harmony.  Three  quarters  of  a  loaf  is  bet- 
ter than  no  bread  ;  and  it  will  in  any  case  afford 


an  immense  relief  to  Puerto  Rico  to  have  three- 
quarters  of  the  tariff  wall  broken  down  in  her 
favor.  If  this  25-per-cent.  arrangement  could 
be  put  into  effect  immediately  by  mutual  con- 
sent, with  the  understanding  that  the  total  re- 
moval of  tariff  barriers  would  come  up  for  con- 
sideration without  prejudice  a  year  or  two  later, 
there  might  be  some  positive  advantage  in  it. 

It  should  be  said  that  various  phases 

o/*/?o£'rt».   ^^  ^^^^   Puerto  Rican  question   have 

been  debated  with  unusual  ability  in 

the  House,  and  several   men   have   added   dis- 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  LITTLEFIELD,  OF  ZlAINB. 

tinctly  to  their  reputations.  One  of  these  is  Mr. 
Littlefield.  of  Maine,  a  new  member  who  repre- 
sents the  late  Mr.  Dingley 's  district.  Mr.  Little- 
field  joined  Mr.  McCall  and  certain  other  Repub- 
licans in  opposing  the  report  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  In  January  Mr.  Littlefield 
had  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  discussion  of 
the  legal  bearings  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Roberts, 
the  Utah  polygamist.  He  held  that  Roberts  was 
plainly  entitled  to  take  his  seat,  after  which  it 
would  be  in  order  for  the  House  to  expel  him. 
This  view,  however,  did  not  prevail  ;  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  special  committee  headed 
by  Mr.  Tayler,  of  Ohio,  Brigliam  H.  Roberts 
was  on  January  25  refused  permission  to  take  the 
oath  by  a  vote  of  268  to  50. 
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tlons  involved  were  complicated.  For  a  time 
Governor  Taylor  seemed  in  great  danger  of  com- 
pletely sacrificing  the  moral  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion by  relying  upon  mere  force,  whereas  the 
Democrats  were  technically,  at  least,  observing 
the  law  at  every  step.  Both  sides  gradually  re- 
covered their  normal  sanity.  Governor  Taylor 
allowed  the  Legislature  to  resume  the  work  of 
the  session  in  its  own  proper  place,  and  it  was 
understood  that  he  would  continue  to  act  as 
governor  until  the  courts  had  passed  upon  the 
legality  of  the  proceedings  by  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  install  first  Goebel  and  then  Beckham. 

„^„  It  However  objectionable  the  Goebel 
Had  Better  election  law  may  be,  it  is  valid  and 
Disarm,  j^inding  until  repealed.  Revolvers 
and  Winchester  rifles  have  no  place  whatever  in 
American  politics.  Kentucky's  principal  need  is 
disarmament.  The  State  has  been  on  a  war  foot- 
ing ever  since  Daniel  Boone's  time.  In  the 
mountains  they  use  rifles  and  shotguns,  while  in 
the  Blue  Grass  and  cities  the  politicians  carry 
revolvers.  Of  the  two  practices,  that  of  the 
mountaineers  is  decidedly  the  more  excusable. 
Kentucky  ought  to  enact  a  decent  election  law, 
for  very  shame.  We  publish  elsewhere  a  very 
timely  and  interesting  article  about  the  moun- 
taineers of  Kentucky  and  the  Appalachian  region 
from  the  pen  of  'President  William  Goodell  Frost, 
of  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  who  knows  them  well. 
Educational  work  like  that  which  he  is  carrying 


ir 


From  a  photograph  taken  for  Leslie's  IVtekly, 

THE  STATE  HOUSE  AT  FRANKFORT,  KY. 

(The  cross  in  the  path  marks  the  spot  where  Senator  CK)ebel  was  shot. ) 


HON.  J.  O.  W.  BECKHAM. 

on  will  help  to  make  politics  and  neighborhood 
life  less  strenuous  and  bloody  in  the  mountain 
counties.  Kentucky,  meanwhile,  continues  to 
be  an  excellent  State  in  spite  of  its  paroxysmal 
politics  and  homicidal  proclivities,  and  the  aver- 
age citizen  lives  to  as  hale  an  old  age  there  as  in 
Massachusetts.  The  venerable  Cassius  M.  Clay, 
for  instance,  who  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Berea 
College  before  the  wa) ,  still 
survives  in  Madison  County, 
in  his  ninetieth  year. 

^^^^_  In  January 
Paunce/ote  Congress  seemed 
^''"'^'f-  on  the  point  of 
cutting  the  Gordian  knot 
and  delivering  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal  project  from  the 
entanglements  of  intrigue 
and  diplomacy  which  have 
so  long  victimized  it.  Com- 
mittees of  both  houses  had 
made  unanimous  reports  fa- 
voring the  prompt  con- 
struction by  the  United 
States  Government  of  an 
interoceanic  ship  canal  upon 
ground  to  which  our  Gov- 
ernment was  to  secure  title 
by  cession  from  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Kica.  This  plan 
treated  the  canal  as  a  part 
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of  the  navigable  waterways  of  the  United  States, 
the  link  between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea- 
boards, an  inestimable  addition  to  our  national 
defenses,  and  a  means  of  doubling  the  utility  of 
our  navy.  Overwhelming  majorities,  regardless 
of  party,  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  alike, 
were  prepared  to  give  quick  passage  to  this 
excellent  measure  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hep- 
burn, as  chairman  of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  Senator  Morgan,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate's  special  committee  on  interoceanic  canals. 
It  was  supposed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  this 
hne  of  poh'cy — the  success  of  which  called  for 
prompt  action  and  harmonious  cooperation,  not 
only  of  both  political  parties,  but  also  especially 
of  all  branches  of  the  Government — had  the  en- 
tire approval  of  President  McKinley  and  his 
Cabinet.  It  would  not  be  easy,  therefore,  to 
ovei*state  the  bewildered  surprise  of  Congress 
and  the  country  when  it  was  announced  that 
Secretary  Hay,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  Lord  Pauncefote,  on  behalf  of  England,  had 
signed  a  treaty  the  object  of  which  was  to  put 
the  United  States  under  pledges,  not  only  for 
this  generation,  but  for  all  posterity  to  the  end 
of  time,  that  it  would  not  fortify  its  own  canal 
or  make  use  of  it  in  time  of  war  to  accomplish 
the  very  objects  that  the  country  had  in  mind 
as  the  reasons  for  constructing  it.  The  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  contemplates  a  canal  at   the 


THE  NEW  COLOSSUS  OF  KOALS. 

rWTiat  Congre«8  had  in  mind  before  the  Hay-Panncefote 
tremtj  appeared.)— From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


expense  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  international  commerce,  to  be 
neutralized  under  the  guarantee  of  the  great 
commercial  nations  of  the  world.  In  plain  Eng- 
lish, Mr.  Hay's  plan  specifically  asks  the  concert 
of  Europe  to  take  political  control  of  a  canal 
built  by  our  Government. 

y,.  /»/  ^      Even  if  this  treatv  should  be  rejected 
The  Clayton^  ,         •»       r>,  .  "      *  /^     . 

Buiwer  by  the  Senate,  its  after  effects  must 
Agreement,  embarrass  the  Hepburn -Morgan  proj- 
ect. It  purports  to  be  a  revision  of  the  Clay- 
ton-Buiwer  treaty  of  1850  ;  and  its  negotiation 
has  meant  the  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
Secretary  Hay  of  the  unimpaired  validity  of 
an  old  arrangement  which  Mr.  Hay's  predeces- 
sors and  American  statesmen  regardless  of  party 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  agreed  in  pro- 
nouncing obsolete  and  voidable,  and  **  not  worth 
the  paper  upon  which  it  was  written.''  This 
agreement,  although  in  its  phraseology  it  was 
given  a  perpetually  binding  force,  had  strict  ref- 
erence to  a  state  of  affairs  existing  at  the  time. 
Its  provisions  have  been  habitually  disregarded 
by  the  British  Government  and  treated  as  obso- 
lete by  our  own.  Tliose  who  are  familiar  with 
English  legal  and  ofScial  opinion  tell  us  that  it 
has  been  taken  for  granted  in  England  that  noth- 
ing in  that  old  treaty  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  United  States  constructing  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  when  it  found  itself  ready  to  do  so.  In 
reply,  to  questions  m  the  House  of  Commons 
since  the  signing  of  the  Hay -Pauncefote  treaty, 
the  British  Government  has  said  in  effect  that 
the  provisions  of  the  new  agreement  which  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  ever  fortifying  its 
canal,  and  which  place  it  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  powers  of  Europe,  were  not  inserted  by 
demand  of  England,  but  were  express  propo- 
sals of  Mr.  Hay  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
This  seems  rather  diflScult  to  believe,  but  it 
lias  not  been  contradicted  at  Washington,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware. 

Uust  Europe  All  modem  international  law  writers 
^thfAm^ri'cin  ^'^cognize  the  fact  that  nations  must 
Canal?  and  will,  in  the  interpretation  of  old 
treaties,  look  at  substantial  equities  and  obliga- 
tions rather  than  at  mere  phrases.  The  men  of 
Mr.  Clayton's  time  had  a  right  to  say  to  their 
English  contemporaries  that  the  particular  inter- 
oceanic canal  which  everybody  then  expected 
European  capital  under  private  auspices  would 
be  digging  inside  of  a  twelvemonth  would  not 
}ye  regarded  in  this  country  as  necessarily  under 
the  exclusive  political  control  of  the  United 
States.  But  if  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  now  construct  the  Nicaragua  Canal  with 
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public  money  they  will  inevitably — treaty  or  no 
treaty — use  that  canal  in  future  times  for  their 
own  purposes  of  defense  and  protection.  The 
law  of  self-preservation  would  be  regarded  as  a 
higher  law  than  a  treaty  negotiated  in  a  short- 
sighted spirit  of  self-renunciation  under  which 
no  quid  pro  quo  had  been  asked  or  received.  Of 
course  the  hands  of  the  United  States  will  not 
stay  tied.  No  vigorous  and  growing  country 
permits  itself  to  be  bound  by  perpetual  treaties. 
It  is  immoral  on  the  face  of  it  for  one  genera- 
tion to  attempt  to  fix  the  policy  of  its  successors. 
A  few  years  ago  the  European  nations  were  con- 
tending that  because  of  the  phraseology  of  their 
commercial  treaties  with  Japan  (which  allowed 
them  to  sell  their  goods  there  by  payment  of  a 
very  low  rate  of  duty),  the  Japanese,  neither  then 
nor  at  any  time  in  all  the  centuries  to  come, 
would  be  at  liberty  to  revise  their  own  tariff  and 
tax  imports  to  suit  themselves.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal motives  of  the  war  with  China  was  to  enable 
Japan  to  test  its  ability  to  use  modern  military 
and  naval  machines,  in  order  that  its  courage 
might  be  equal  to  a  repudiation  of  the  vexatious 
European  commercial  treaties.  Those  treaties 
are  now  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  everybody  with 
a  particle  of  instinct  for  equity  knows  that  Japan 


was  abundantly  justified    in   resuming  control 
over  its  own  taxation  system. 


Our  Work 
tit  This 


Europe  rests  on  a  basis  of  tremen- 
dous army  and  navy  organizations. 
Hemisphere,  rpj^^   ^i^^j^  western  hemisphere,    on 

the  other  hand,  is  upon  a  peace  basis.  From 
Alaska  to  Patagonia  there  are  no  large  armies. 
We  have  an  effective  navy,  but  a  small  one. 
The  benignant  influence  of  the  United  States 
has  kept  the  western  hemisphere  free  from  the 
necessity  of  making  warlike  preparation  the 
principal  end  and  object  of  national  life.  Let 
the  rival  armed  camps  of  the  other  hemisphere 
deal  with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af- 
rica, and  let  all  peaceful  commerce  Jiave  access 
to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  on  reasonable  terms  ;  but 
let  America  not  have  to  ask  the  consent  of  any- 
body in  Europe  if  it  should  ever  find  that  its  task 
of  safeguarding  the  peaceful  development  of  the 
western  hemisphere  would  be  more  effectively 
served  by  fortifying  its  own  interoceanic  canal. 
Our  State  Department  has  tried  to  lay  one  old 
ghost  by  an  arrangement  which  means  a  hundred 
new  ghosts  for  subsequent  Secretaries  of  State. 
In  short,  if  our  Nicaragua  Canal  project  was  des- 
tined  to   be    plagued   with    treaties   made    for 
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momentary  emergencies,  but  molded  in  the 
form  of  perpetual  obligations,  it  would  have 
been  much  better  to  have  kept  the  old  familiar 
Clayton- Bui wer  treaty.  But  why  should  we 
have  kept  even  that  ? 

r*e  Etki  ^^®^  i°  ^^®  matter  of  a  promissory 
of  014      note  between  individuals  the  law  at- 

TnatiBM.  taches  high  importance  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  there  has  been  < '  value  re- 
ceived." In  other  words,  the  law  cares  less  for 
the  written  words  which  constitute  a  promise 
than  for  the  substantial  obligation  that  lies  be- 
hind the  promise.  Back  of  the  Clayton- Bui  wer 
treaty  thei-e  does  not  linger  the  slightest  vestige 
of  any  substantial  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  nothing  analogous*  to 
the  duty  of  rendering  a  quid  pro  quo.  Where 
nothing  has  been  received  there  is  nothing  to  pay. 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  numerous  other  writers  on 
the  equity  of  such  treaties  have  made  it  perfectly 
plain  that  where  a  convention  has  been  signed 
that  is  temporary  in  its  very  nature,  yet  is  given 
the  form  of  perpetuity  in  its  phrasing,  it  will  of 
necessity  be  abrogated  when  the  temporary  cir- 
cumstances have  been  outlived  and  new  condi- 
tions render  it  desirable  to  deal  freely  with  a 
given  situation.  A  simple  and  honest  way  to 
deal  with  the  Clayton -Bui  wer  treaty  is  to  inform 
England  that  the  people  and  the  public  men  of 
the  United  States  have  long  considered  it  morally 
and  practically  a  dead  letter,  and  that  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  us  to  have  England's  formal  con- 
sent to  its  abrogation.  Since  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  the  treaty  that  is  of  real  value  and 
importance  to  England,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  there  would  be  any  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  accept  our  view  of  the 


TKAB1NO  UP  THR  CLAYTON-BUIiWBB  OOMPAOT. 

JoRH  Bull:  *' We  won*t  quarrel  about  a  little  thing  like 
thia."--Frt)m  the  HercOd  (New  York). 


matter,  especially  as  this  is  precisely  what  the 
best- informed  English  newspapers  have  been  ad- 
vising him  to  do. 

Diplomacy    There  is  not  a  trace  of  unfriendliness 
Sfiouta  Haoe  toward  Great  Britain  and  the  British 

Been  at  Work  .       .      .,  -,    ^  *  • 

eieewhere.  empire  m  the  proposals  for  an  Amen. 
can  canal  under  the  control  of  our  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  greatly  to  England's  inter- 
est to  have  the  canal  built  promptly  and  to  have  us 
own  and  control  it.  It  would  scarcely  seem  as  if 
there  could  have  been  any  reason  for  protracted 
negotiations  with  England  on  such  a  subject  as 
the  Clayton -Bui  wer  treaty.  But  there  was  one 
field  in  which  this  administration  ought  to  have 
been  working  with  the  utmost  concentration  of 
diplomatic  energy  and  intelligence.  That  field  is 
Central  America.  It  ought  to  have  been  easy 
enough  to  convince  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  if 
the  right  efforts  had  been  made,  that  in  no  other 
way  could  they  so  certainly  assure  their  prosperity 
and  safety  as  in  granting  an  out-and-out  cession 
of  a  strip  of  territory  for  canal  purposes  over 
which  we  should  exercise  sovereignty  in  as  com- 
plete a  sense  as  over  Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii. 
Having  gained  this  point  we  should  have  been 
able,  undoubtedly,  to  give  England  assurances 
that  would  have  made  her  heartily  ready  to  waive 
the  Clayton- Bulwer  treaty  and  lend  her  moral 
encouragement  to  our  execution  of  a  project  that 
was  bound  to  affect  her  interests  favorably. 

The  only  justification  for  any  annex- 
to  Our  Future  ation  policy  whatever  lies  in  carrying- 
Development,  j^.  ^^  ^.j^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^  rounded  and  log- 
ical completion.  The  McKinley  administration 
may  perchance  feel  that  it  has  already  brought 
about  as  much  annexation  as  it  desires  and  a 
good  deal  more  than  it  had  anticipated.  But  that 
is  no  reason  why  the  administration  should  pro- 
pose to  block  the  progress  of  American  annex- 
ation for  a  hundred  years  to  come.  George 
Washington  did  not  sign  a  perpetual  treaty  with 
all  European  nations  that  this  country  would 
never  under  any  circumstances  enlarge  its  domain  . 
by  purchasing  the  Louisiana  country.  Mr. 
Webster,  when  he  arranged  the  northwestern 
boundary  line,  did  not  gratuitously  pledge  the 
United  States  never  to  purchase  Russian  America. 
The  one  thing  that  we  really  need  in  the  line  of 
annexation  is  a  strip  of  Central  America  ;  and 
why  in  the  world  should  this  administration  em- 
barrass future  administrations  by  making  it  im- 
possible for  us  ever  to  exercise  sovereignty  in 
the  one  spot  that  we  need  and  that  it  is  eminently 
appropriate  we  should  possess  ?  The  country 
will  at  least  insist  upon  knowing  what  is  meant 
by  this  new  move  and  what  lies  behind  it  before 
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running  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  most  vital 
point  in  American  policy  by  a  blind  acceptance 
of  a  treaty  wholly  different  in  its  character  from 
anything  tliat  either  England  or  America  had 
asked  for,  expected,  or  desired. 

The  Canal,  In  any  case,  the  opponents  of  an 
'^■f  5?^r?/'//*  interoceanic  canal — who  have  been 
Delayed,  playmg  the  Panama  scheme  off  against 
the  Nicaragua  proposal  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
delay — are  naturally  elated  by  the  new  and  un- 
expected reenforcement  they  have  received. 
Nobody  can  think  it  strange  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  other  transcontinental  railroads  should 
look  with  hostile  eyes  upon  any  ship  canal  what- 
ever. They  are  building  up  an  ever-increasing 
through  business  with  the  Orient,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  they  believe  would  desert  them  as 
soon  as  an  all- water  route  for  steamships  should 
enter  into  competition.  They  have  been  far  less 
apprehensive  of  the  success  of  private  canal  com- 
panies than  of  the  plan  of  direct  construction  by 
the  United  States  Government ;  and  they  have 
perceived,  especially  since  the  war  with  Spain 
and  the  accession  of  new  territory,  that  the  po- 
litical and  naval  argument  was  appealing  much 
more  strongly  than  the  commercial  argument  in 
favor  of  a  canal.  But — now  that  Mr.  Hay's 
new  treaty  at  a  stroke  eliminates  the  political  and 
naval  advantages  that  were  to  accrue  to  us  from 
the  construction  of  the  canal  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  and  carefully 
deprives  Americans  of  any  superior  advantages 
of  any  kind — the  question  arises  most  forcibly. 
Why  should  the  United  States  Government 
spend  American  money  to  dig  a  canal  on  alien 
soil  over  which  it  is  pledged  never  to  acquire  or 
exercise  sovereignty,  in  which  its  own  warships 
are  to  have  no  advantage  over  those  of  an 
enemy,  and  through  which  American  merchant 
ships  are  forever  denied  any  better  terras  than 
those  of  all  other  countries  ? 


Why 


This  plan  puts  the  United  States  sim- 
8pend"pubiic  ply  in  the  position  of  a  private  capital- 
Money  ?  jg^  going  abroad  to  invest  money  in  a 
purely  commercial  undertaking.  There  may, 
indeed,  be  some  good  reason  why  our  Govern- 
ment should  build  the  canal,  even  on  this  basis. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  project  ought 
to  be  abandoned  or  turned  over  to  that  great 
modern  power,  International  Capital,  which — 
whether  localized  in  New  York,  London,  Paris, 
Frankfort,  or  Berlin — knows  absolutely  no  allegi- 
ance to  any  government.  But  the  more  ordi- 
nary dictates  of  prudence  would  seem  to  favor 
the  comparatively  conservative  idea  that  the 
United   States  should  buy  up  the  railroad  and 


telegraph  lines  which  lie  within  its  own  sovereign 
dominions,  rather  than  embark  perhaps  ^200,- 
000,000  of  our  public  money  in  an  enterprise 
which  we  carefully  invite  Europe  in  advance  to  ^^ 
guarantee  that  we  shall  never  in  the  dire  emer- 
gency of  war  be  permitted  to  use  for  our  own 
benefit.  This  is  the  only  practical  meaning  that 
the  so-called  **  neutralization  "  of  the  canal  can 
have.  Mr.  Hay's  treaty  proposes  that  it  shall  be 
the  absolute  property  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  if  in  war-time  we  should  choose  to  fortify  our 
own  Government's  property  or  to  exclude  our 
enemy's  ships  from  its  use,  we  should  have  made 
it  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  all  the  world 
to  take  up  arms  against  us.  This  is  why,  in 
our  opinion,  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  will,  if 
ratified,  tend  to  war  rather  than  peace.  It  gives 
Europe  a  control  that  America  should  keep.  It 
would  compel  us  to  build  a  navy  at  least  twice  as 
large  as  we  should  otherwise  need.  If  we  w^ere 
to  become  a  party  to  the  international  compact 
that  controls  the  Suez  Canal,  Europe  would  still 
control  in  fact,  for  this  country  would  be  in  a 
minority  of  one.  In  like  manner,  if  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  plan  is  adopted,  we  shall  have  put 
ourselves  in  exactly  that  same  minority  of  one  in 
the  control  of  a  Nicaragua  canal  built  for  Europe  • 
at  our  expense  and  risk. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  find  it 
of  the  convenient  to  judge  for  themselves, 
Treaties  I  ^^  print  elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
the  Review  the  full  text  of  this  new  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty,  and  also  in  the  same  connec- 
tion reproduce  the  text  of  the  Clayton- Bui wer 
treaty,  which  so  many  people  have  discussed  and 
which  so  few  people  have  read.  The  two  docu- 
ments, of  course,  need  to  be  consulted  together. 
The  Clayton- Bui wer  treaty,  as  a  careful  reading 
of  it  will  show,  was  framed  on  the  supposition 
that  a  canal  was  at  once  to  be  built,  and  on  the 
theory  that  the  treaty  was  not  to  be  a  dual,  but 
an  international  compact,  through  the  adherence 
of  other  governments,  which  were  to  be  invited 
at  once  to  become  parties  to  it.  But  the  agree- 
ment to  urge  participation  upon  other  powers 
seems  never  to  have  been  carried  out ;  so 
that  England  and  America  remained  the  only 
signatories.  Circumstances  are  so  different  now, 
however,  that  under  Article  III.  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  and  all.  the 
other  commercial  and  naval  powers  should  not 
make  haste  to  give  in  their  adherence.     If  they  , 

had   availed    themselves  of   the   opportunity  to 
sign  the  treaty  of  1850,  the  question  of  abroga 
tion  would  have  to  be  discussed  not  merely  with 
England,    but   with    a   group   of  powei-s   whose 
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policies — secretly,  if  not  openly — are  hostile  to 
England  and  unfriendly  to  the  United  States. 
Is  the  present  a  felicitous  moment  for  reopening 
^  the  invitation  to  the  world  that  was  contained  in 
Article  VI.  of  the  Clayton •  Bui wer  treaty — <<to 
the  end,"  as  that  document  puts  it,  '<that  all 
other  states  may  share  in  the  honor  and  advan- 
tage of  having  contributed  to  a  work  of  such 
general  interest  and  importance  as  the  canal 
herein  contemplated  "  ?     Emphatically,  it  is  not. 

Tk€  Pretu^B  It  will  naturally  be  asked.  Why 
*Ame"fcan  should  this  Hay-Pauucefote  treaty, 
Aiuano:  which  in  form  puts  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  under  the  same  control  as  the  Suez  Canal, 
be  particularly  acceptable  to  Lord  Salisbury  ? 
The  question  is  susceptible  of  a  complete  answer. 
There  is  nothing  that  the  British  Government  so 
much  desires  as  an  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  Having  bought  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  shares  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  virtually  owns  that  enterprise, 
using  the  word  ownership  in  its  commercial  sense. 
But  the  well-known  conditions  pertaining  to  the 
history  of  the  Suez  undertaking,  which  we  need 
not  recapitulate,  had  brought  about  political 
neutralization  under  the  joint  guarantee  of  nine 
European  powers.  England  really  controls  the 
canal,  however,  by  virtue  (1)  of  maintaining  a 
navy  incomparably  stronger  than  any  that  could 
be  combined  against  her  and  (2)  by  her  fortified 
possession  of  the  outer  entrances  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  Seas  and  her  other  strongholds 
on  the  Suez  route  to  India.  Now,  if  the  United 
States  Government  should  become  the  private 
owner  of  a  Nicaragua  canal  politically  neutral- 
ized under  European  guarantees,  our  nominal 
position  would  be  strikingly  analogous  to  that  of 
England  at  Suez.  But  our  real  position  would 
be  wholly  different.  Lacking  a  large  navy  and 
lacking  strategical  positions  commanding  the 
approaches,  our  only  chance  of  keeping  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  open  against  an  unfriendly  European 
coalition  would  lie  in  the  good  offices  and  friendly 
protection  of  the  British  navy.  Lord  Rosebery, 
on  February  15,  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  as  recently  as  December  the  British  Govern- 
ment **made  vigorous  overtures  to  two  great 
powers — Germany  and  the  United  States — for 
an  alliance,  but  these  overtures  werQ  not  received 
with  such  cordiality  as  to  encourage  the  govern- 
ment to  pursue  them."  Lord  Rosebery  is  too 
responsible  a  statesman  to  have  made  this  asser- 


tion without  knowing  it  to  be  true.  It  may  be 
said  with  the  certainty  of  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration that  the  adoption  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  must  mean  either  the  abandonment  of  a 
Nicaragua  canal  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  else  an  eventual 
alliance  between  England  and  this  country. 
There  are  those  in  America  as  well  as  in  England 
who  desire  such  an  alliance  ;  but  if  it  is  to  come 
we,  for  our  part,  should  prefer  to  find  other 
reasons  than  our  open  need  of  invoking  the  aid 
of  England^s  sea  power  to  help  us  maintain  the 
general  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

/   o  ?     ^  AH  this,  we  need  not  tell  our  recnilar 

Our  State    readers,  is  written  m  no  spint  of  hos- 

Department.  ^-jj^^^  ^^  England,  and  much  less  in  a 

spirit  of  opposition  to  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington. The  high  esteem  in  which  we  hold  Sec- 
retary Hay  is  reflected  in  the  character  sketch  of 
that  accomplished  and  able  Cabinet  minister  pub- 
lished hy  us  only  two  months  ago,  and  also  in 
the  praise  accorded  Mr.  Hay  in  these  pages  last 
month  for  his  magnificent  achievement  in  se- 
curing tot  us  the  **  open  door  '*  in  China.  This 
alone — even  if  he  had  not  also  brilliantly  solved 
the  Samoan  complication  and  held  the  portfolio 
of  State  at  a  time  when  a  great  number  of  other 
questions  belonging  to  our  foreign  relations  were 
finding  sound  solutions  under  his  direction — 
would  assuredly  place  him  permanently  in  the 
rank  of  our  great  Secretaries  of  State.  He  is 
entitled  to  confidence  and  admiration,  and  we 
heartily  accord  both.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
ignoble  about  this  last  treaty  of  his  ;  and  if  the 
world  were  a  hundred  years  nearer  the  wished - 
for  period  of  disarmament  and  perpetual  peace, 
the  treaty  would  be  as  safe  in  practice  as  it  is 
fine  and  magnanimous  in  theory.  It  simply  be- 
longs, in  our  opinion,  to  that  good  time  coming 
when  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  have  outlived  its 
usefulness,  and  when  the  federation  of  man  will 
have  guaranteed  not  merely  the  free,  equal,  and 
peaceful  use  of  all  ship  canals,  but  will  also  have 
dismantled  the  Gibraltars,  abolished  such  heart- 
rending brutalities  as  the  South  African  War, 
and  forever  removed  the  sad  necessity  of  such  a 
use  of  modern  inventive  genius  as  was  displayed 
in  the  floating  mechanisms  that  wrought  the  de- 
struction in  189S  of  the  two  Spanish  fleets. 
That  good  time  will  surely  come  ;  but  meanwhile 
America  had  better  take  charge  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  and  annex  the  needed  territory. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(From  January  90  to  February  18^  1900,) 


MAJ.-OKN.  E.   R.  p.  WOODUATE. 

(In  command  of  the  Ninth  Brigade  of  General  Bnller^s 
army— wounded  at  Spion  Kop.) 

PROCEEDINGS   IN    CONGRESS. 

January  20.— Majority  and  minority  reports  of  the 
committee  to  investigate  the  claims  of  Brigham  H. 
Roberts  (Dem.)  to  a  seat  in  the  House  as  a  Representa- 
tive from  Utah  are  presented. 

January  23.— Majority  and  minority  reports  are  pre- 
sented by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions in  the  case  of  Matthew  S.  Quay  (Rep.,  Pa.) The 

House  begins  debate  on  the  case  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts 
(Dem.,  Utah). 

January  24. — The  Senate  adopts  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Pettigrew  (Sil.  Rep.,  S.  D.)  calling  for  information 
about  the  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu. . .  .The  House 
continues  debate  on  the  Roberts  case. 

January  25. — The  Senate  passes  an  urgent  deficiency 

appropriation    bill    carrying    about   f9,0(X),(X)0 The 

House,  by  a  vote  of  81  to  244,  defeats  the  proposition  tx) 
seat  and  then  expel  Brigham  H.  Roberts  as  a  Represent- 
ative from  Utah  and  adopts  the  resolution  for  exclu- 
sion by  a  vote  of  268  to  50,  the  final  vote  in  the  affirmative 
consisting  of  166  Republicans,  97  Democrats,  4  Populists, 
and  1  Silverite. 

January  81. — The  Senate  discusses  the  alleged  recogni- 


tion by  the  United  States  of  the  so-called  Filipino  re- 
public. . .  .The  House  considers  the  Indian  appropriation 
bill. 

February  2.— The  Senate  considers  the  Hague  peace 

treaty  and  the  extradition  treaty  with  Argentina 

The  House  passes  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  Cuban  ship- 
ping. 

February  8.— The  House  passes  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion  bill. 

February  5. — The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  ratifies 
the  Hague  treaty  and  the  Argentine  extradition  treaty. 

February  6. — ^An  agreement  is  reached  in  the  Senate 
by  which  the  currency  bill  is  to  have  precedence  over 
everjrthing  except  routine  business.... The  House  de- 
bates the  diplomatic  and  consular  appropriation  bill. 

February  7.— The  House  passes  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  appropriation  bill. 

February  8.— The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  pre- 
sents to  the  House  three  reports  on  the  Puerto  Rican 
tariff  bill. 

February  9.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Jones  (Dem.,  Ark.) 
introduces  a  free-silver  substitute  for  the  currency  bill. 

February  12.— The  House  passes  a  bill  extending  the 
bonding  privilege  to  goods  in  transit  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

February  14.— In  the  Senate  a  bimetallist  amendment 
to  the  currency  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Chandler  (Rep.,  N. 

H.)  is  defeated  ;  general  debate  on  the  bill  is  closed 

The  House  considers  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  appropriation  bill. 

February  15.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  29,  passes 
the  substitute  for  the  House  currency  bill,  amended  in 
favor  of  international  bimetallism  and  to  provide  for 
national  banks  with  $25,000  capital  in  towns  of  not  more 
than  4,000  inhabitants. 

February  16. — The  Senate  begins  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  the  government  of  Hawaii.... The  House,  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  strikes  out  the  provision  for 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill. 

February  17.— The  House  passes  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  judicial  appropriation  bill,  having  restored 
the  provision  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

January  25.— Governor  Roosevelt  submits  to  the  XeTV 
York  Legislature  the  report  of  the  special  canal  coiu> 
mission  recommending  the  expenditure  of  160,000,000 
on  a  barge  canal  from  Buffalo  to  Albany. 

January  27.— The  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  hears  arguments  in  the  cxsn- 
test  over  the  seat  of  Senator  Scott  (Rep.,  W.  Va.). 

January  29.— Secretary  Gage  replies  to  a  resolution 
of  the  United  States  Senate  inquiring  as  to  his  relations 
with  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. . .  .(Jovemor 
Roosevelt  nominates  Francis  Hendricks  as  New  York 
State  superintendent  of  insurance,  to  succeed  Louis  F. 
Payn. 
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J&nnaTy  90.— State  Senator  William  (xoebel,  Demo- 
cratic contestant  for  the  Kentucky  governorship,  is 
shot  and  mortally  wounded  at  Frankfort;  Governor 
Taylor  issues  a  proclamation  adjourning  the  Legislature 
to  meet  at  London,  Laurel  County,  on  February  6. 

January  31.— The  oath  of  office  as  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky is  administered  to  Senator  Goebel  on  his  death- 
bed and  also  to  J.  C.  W.  Beckham,  Democratic  contest- 
ant for  the  lieutenant-governorship ;  State  troops  pre- 
vent the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  in  Frankfort. 

February  2.— Republican  members  of  the  California 
L^^lature  (in  special  session)  nominate  Thomas  R. 
Bard  for  United  States  Senator. 

February  8.— The  Kentucky  courts  grant  an  injunc- 
tion restraining  Governor  Taylor  from  exercising  the 
fonctions  of  his  office. 

February  G.— The  California  Legislature  elects 
Thomas  R.  Bard  (Rep.)  United  States  Senator.... 
President  McKinley  appoints  Judge  William  H.  Taft 
head  of  a  new  Philippine  commission  to  establish  civil 
government  in  the  archipelago. 

February  8.— An  attendance  of  100,000  children  is  re- 
ported in  the  public  schools  opened  in  Cuba  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

February  10.— Governor  Taylor  recalls  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  to  the  capital  and  orders  the  troops  home. 

February  17.— Chairman  Hepburn,  of  the  House  Com 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  makes 
public  his  report  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVBRNMBNT— FOREIGN. 

January  20.— The  German  Reichstag  passes  the  gov- 
ernment's estimates  after  debate. 

January  24.— A  conference  of  the  Australian  premiers 

begins  its  session  at  Sydney The  Austro-Hungarian 

ministry  appoints  a  special  commission  on  the  mining 
strike. 

January  25.— The  Emperor  of  China  nominates  his 
successor  in  the  person  of  a  boy  of  nine,  son  of  Prince 
Tuan. 

January  26.— The  Dowager  Empress  dismisses  Lung 
Lu,  chief  of  the  Chinese  forces,  on  account  of  his  sup- 
posed disapproval  of  the  coup  d'Hat. 

January  27.— The  Finnish  Diet  is  opened  with  the 
reading  of  the  Czar's  speech  from  the  throne. 

January  28.— The  elections  to  the  French  Senate  re- 
sult in  the  choice  of  61  Republicans,  6  Liberal  Repub- 
licans, 18  Radicals,  7  Socialists,  4  Monarchists,  and  8 
Nationalists;  the  composition  of  the  Senate  remains 
essentially  unchanged. 

January  30.— The  British  Parliament  is  opened  with 
the  reading  of  the  Queen's  speech, 

February  8. — Four  Brazilian  naval  officers  and  several 
marine  are  arrested  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  attempting 
to  incite  a  monarchist  demonstration. 

February  5.— Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies,  addresses  the  British  House  of 
Commons  in  reply  to  criticisms  of  the  government's 

course  in   South  Africa M.   Falliferes   is   reelected 

president  of  the  French  Senate  by  a  large  majority. 

February  6.— The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
vote  of  352  to  139,  rejects  an  amendment  to  the  Queen's 
speech  censuring  the  government. 

February  7.— A  Mexican  plebiscite  is  nearly -^nani- 
XQOus  for  the  reflection  of  President  Diaz. 


JIRITISH  RIFLK  BRIOADB  PRACTICING   HII^Ir<3LIMBIMO  WITH 
MAXIM  GUN  AT  P1BTBRMAKITZBUBO. 

(This  picture  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  country  the  Brit* 
ish  soldier  has  to  inarch  over.) 

February  9. — The  British  House  of  Commons  adopts 
the  address  in  reply  to  the  Queen's  speech  by  a  vote  of 
229  to  39. 

February  10.— Archduke  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  Aus- 
trian throne,  renounces  his  claim  to  the  succession  and 
marries  Countess  Chotek. 

February  12.— In  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  a 
bill  is  introduced  by  the  ministry  providing  for  the  pun- 
ishment by  imprisonment  of  ministers  of  religion  who 

publicly  attack  officials In   the   British   House  of 

Commons  George  Wyndham,  parliamentary  secretary 
of  the  War  Office,  makes  a  statement  regarding  war 
preparations. 

February  18.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  dis- 
cusses the  Martinique  mining  strikes. 

February  15.— The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
vote  of  289  to  84,  adopts  the  government's  military 
scheme  ;  in  the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Rosebery  attacks 
the  government's  proposals  on  the  ground  of  inade- 
quacy ;  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
reply. 

February  16.— The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
vote  of  218  to  82,  passes  the  supplementary  army  esti- 
mates of  £18,000,000. 

February  17.— Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren  is  elected  to 
the  British  Parliament  for  the  Newark  division  of  Not- 
tinghamshire. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

January  24.— The  commercial  and  navigation  treaty 
between  Germany  and  Uruguay  is  ratified  at  Berlin. 

January  29.— The  State  Department  at  Washington 
orders  an  investigation  of  the  report  that  six  Americans 
have  been  shot  in  Mexico. 

January  30.— Russia,  through  the  Loan  Bank  of 
Persia,  guarantees  a  loan  of  22,500,000  rubles  ($11,475,000) 
to  the  Persian  Grovernment. 

February  1.— A  joint  note  to  the  Chinese  Government 
from  the  American,  British,  Italian,  French,  and  Ger- 
man ministers  at  Pekin  demands  protection  for  all  mis- 
sionaries in  China. 

February  5.— A  convention  amending  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
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Britain  is  signed  at  Washington  by  Secretary  Hay  and 
Ambassador  Pauncefote.    (See  page  832.) 

February  6.— Adelbert  S.  Hay,  United  States  consul 
at  Pretoria,  presents  his  credentials  to  the  government 
of  the  South  African  Republic. 

February  8.— A  reciprocity  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy  under  the  Dingley  act  is  signed 
at  Washington  by  Commissioner  Kasson  and  Ambas- 
sador Fava. 

February  12.— President  McKinley  nominates  com- 
missioners to  the  Paris  exposition. 

February  13.— Hearings  on  the  reciprocity  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France  are  closed  at  Paris. 

February  U.— Ex-Consul  Macrum  makes  public  his 
reasons  for  leaving  his  post  as  the  representative  of 
American  interests  in  Pretoria. 

February  15.— It  is  announced  that  Rabah,  the  princi- 
pal chieftain  of  the  Central  Soudan,  has  been  defeated  in 
battle  by  a  French  expedition. 

February  16.— Ratifications  of  the  new  Samoan  treaty 
are  exchanged  simultaneously  in  Washington,  London, 
and  Berlin. 

THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

January  20.— In  the  British  advance  on  Ladysmith 
Sir  Charles  Warren  moves  to  the  attack  of  Spion  Kop  ; 
General  Clery  fights  a  thirteen  hours'  battle,  suffering 
slight  casualties. 

January  22.— Fighting  continues  in  the  vicinity  of 
Spion  Kop,  all  of  General  Warren's  forces  being 
brought  into  action. 


January  25.— The  British  troops  withdraw  from  Spion 
Kop,  having  suffered  a  loss  of  209  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing ;  the  Boer  loss  is  53  killed  and  120  wounded. 

January  27.— All  of  General  Buller's  force  is  with-  { 
drawn  to  the  south  side  of  the  Tugela  River. 


MAJ.-OEN.  T.  KELLY-KENNT. 

(Commanding  the  Sixth  Division.) 

January  23.— A  storming  party  of  General  Warren's 
men  captures  Spion  Kop  by  a  night  attack ;  Greneral 
Woodgate  is  dangerously  wounded. 

January  24.— The  British  force  holds  Spion  Kop,  but 
suffers  severely  from  the  Boer  shell  fire. 


OEN.  NEVILLE  OERALD  LYTTELTOW. 

(Who  commanded  a  brigade  in  General  Boller^s  attempts  to 
relieve  Ladysmith.) 

February  5.— (reneral  Buller's  troops  recross  the  Tu- 
gela at  two  points. 

February  9.— Being  unable  to  make  headway  against 
a  strong  Bioer  position  at  Vaalkrantz.  General  BuUer's 
troops  retire  across  the  Tugela,  and  the  third  attempt  to 
relieve  Ladysmith  ends  in  failure. 

February  12.— The  British  troops  under  Greneral  Wood 
seize  Zoutpan's  Drift;  the  Boers  make  successful  at- 
tacks on  the  British  lines  near  Rensberg Lord  Rob- 
erts' invasion  of  the  Orange  Free  State  begins  at  a  drift 
on  the  Riet  River. 

February  13.— General  French,  with  a  cavalry  bri- 
gade, advances  to  Modder  River,  capturing  five  Boer 
laagers. 

February  14.— General  BuUer  begins  his  fourth  ad- 
vance to  the  relief  of  Ladysmith. 

February  15.— General  French,  with  his  cavalry, 
reaches  Kimberley ;  the  Boer  troops  under  Greneral 
Cronje  abandon  their  trenches  at  Magersfontein  and 
retreat  eastward  toward  Bloemfontein  ;  the  British  fall 
back  from  Rensberg  to  Arundel ;  Lord  Roberts  occupies 
Jakobsdal. 

February  16.— General  Brabant's  horse  force  the 
Boers  from  a  strong  position  at  Dordrecht,  Cape  Colony. 

February  17. —General  Kelly-Kenny  continues  the 
pursuit  of  the  Boers  in  the  direction  of  Bloemfontein. 

February  18.— General  Bnller  takes  several  Boer 
camps  northeast  of  Chieveley. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

January  20. — As  the  result  of  a  fire  started  in  the 
Asiatic  quarter  of  Honolulu  as  a  measure  against  the 
bubonic  plague,  the  whole  Chinese  quarter,  covering 
13  blocks,  is  burned  to  the  ground,  and  4,500  persons 
are  made  homeless. 

January  26.— The  carpenters  employed  on  the  Paris 
exposition  strike  for  higher  wages. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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Junnary  80.— M.  Zola  is  acquitted  in  the  libel  action 
broaght  against  him  by  the  editor  of  the  PetU  Joumalj 
who  accused  M.  Zola  of  forgery  in  the  defense  of  his 
.  £ather*s  memory. 

January  81.— The  census  taken  by  the  United  States 
Government  shows  the  present  population  of  Cuba  to 
be  1,573,840  and  of  Puerto  Rico  tt57,ft79. 


^X.- 


TH«  LATB  RICHARD  D.  BLACKMOBS. 

February  2.— The  plague  at  Honolulu  is  believed  to 
be  well  under  control ;  the  deaths  to  date  number  46 ; 
about  10,000  persons  are  isolated  by  the  quarantine  ;  10 
blocks  of  buildings  outside  of  Chinatown  have  been 
burned. 

February  8.— The  temperature  at  Buenos  Ayres  is 
\3fF  in  the  shade ;  103  cases  of  sunstroke  are  officially 
reported,  of  which  93  are  fatal. 

February  4. — A  fire  in  the  business  portion  of  St. 
Loais  destroys  property  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000. 

February  5.— Filipino  insurgents  estimated  to  num- 
ber &,000  attack  the  American  garrison  at  Daroga,  in 
the  province  of  Albay,  Luzon  ;  they  are  repulsed  after 
they  have  burned  much  of  the  town. 

February  8. — The  annual  convention  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  opens  in  Wash- 
ington. 

February  10. — Seven  thousand  workmen  employed  on 
Chicago  buildings  refuse  to  work  on  Saturday  after- 
noon  Roland  B.  Molineux,  accused  of  the  killing  of 

Mrs.  Katharine  J.  Adams  by  a  poison  package  sent  to 
Harry  Cornish,  is  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree in  New  York  City. 

February  12.— Viceroy  Curzon  states  that  those  now 
receiving  famine  relief  in  India  number  3,784,000. . . .  An 
^anti-trust"  conference  is  held  in  Chicago. 

February  Id.— An  expedition  under  Generals  Bates 
^  and  Bell  leaves  Manila  to  drive  the  insurgents  out  of 
Uie  province  of  Camarines,  Luzon. 

February  17.— Six  hundred  Finlanders  sail  from 
Liverpool  for  Canada,  making  about  8,000  who  have 
onigrated  in  the  past  six  months. 


OBITUARY. 
January  20.— John  Ruskin,  81.    (See  page  289.) 
January  21.— Richard  Doddridge  Blackmore,  author 
of  "  Lorna  Doone,"  75. . .  .The  Duke  of  Teck,  68. . .  .Prof. 

D.  E.    Hughes,  the   electrician,  60 Rev.  J.  Henry 

Sharpe,  D.D.,  a  prominent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  58. 

January  22.— Ex-United  States  Senator  John  P. 
Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  73 Theodore  Bacon,  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  66. 

January  28. — Prof.  Henry  Allen  Hazen,  one  of  the 
chief  forecasters  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
51.... Gen.  Thaddeus  H.  Stanton,  U.  S.  A.,  65. 

January  25.— Dowager  Duchess  Frederick  of  Schlea- 
wig-Holstein,  mother  of  the  German  Empress,  65. 

January  26.— Mrs.  Mary  Elodie  Gruber,  one  of  the 
oldest  residents  and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  founders 
of  St.  Louis. 

January  28. — James  Watson  Gerard,  author  of  legal 
works,  78. ...Maj.  Thomas  A.  Brander,  a  well-known 
ex-Confederate  officer  of  Virginia,  60. 

January  20.— Prof.  Charles  Francis  Dunbar,  of  Hai^ 
vard  University,  70.... Rev.  William  W.  Eddy,  D.D., 
for  many  years  a  missionary  in  Syria,  74. 

January  31. — General  Correa,  formerly  Spanish  min- 
ister of  war The  Marquis  of   Queensberry,  56.... 

Albert  Kimberly  Fulton,  Baltimore  journalist,  64. 

February  1.— Cardinal  Vicar  D.  M.  Jacobini,  68. . . . 
Mrs.  Kinsey  Thomas,  a  well-iuiown  Maryland  woman. 

February  2. — Mrs.  Annie  Wittemeyer,  who  became 
famous  as  an  army  nurse  in  the  Civil  War,  73. . .  .Wil- 
liam Stanley  Haseltine,  the  artist,  65. 

February  3.— William  Goebel,  contestant  for  the  gov- 
ernorship of    Kentucky,  44. ...  Ex-Postmaster-General 

David  McKendree   Key,   76 Sir   Thomas   Grainger 

Stewart,  the  noted  Scotch  physician,  62 — Gen. William 
Woods  Averell,  a  conspicuous  Union  cavalry  leader 
in  the  Civil  War,  67. 

February  4. — Joseph  Lyman  Partridge,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  Williams  College,  96. 

February  5. — William  Henry  Gilder,  the  arctic  ex- 
plorer, 62 Rev.  Edward  Griffin  Porter,  D.D.,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Genealogical  Society,  62. 

February  6.— Rev.  John  Kennedy,  a  leading  English 
Nonconformist,  87. 

February  7.— Charles  Francois  Felu,  the  armless 
Belgian  painter,  70. 

February  8.— Dr.  George  W.  Smith,  formerly  presi-. 

dent  of  Colgate  University,  88 Beriah  Brown,  for 

half  a  century  engaged  in  newspa()er  work  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  86. 

February  9. — Col.  Richard  W.  Thompson,  the  veteran 
Indiana  politician,  90. 

February  10.— Rev.  William  Henry  Green,  D.D.,  of 
Princeton,  75. 

February  12.— Ex-Gov.  Henry  Horatio  Wells,  of  Vir- 
ginia, 77 Dr.  Edward  L.  Holmes,  former  president  of 

Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  72. 

February  17.— Judge  Richard  A.  Buckner,  of  Ken- 
tucky, 87. 

February  18.— Miss  Sarah  Porter,  head  of  the  famous 
school  for  girls  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  86. 


KBMTCCKT.— From  the  World  (New  York). 


SOME    POLITICAL   CARTOONS    OF  THE   MONTH. 


THE  TEMPTATION  OF  ST.  BIIYAN. 


Cockram:  "Cast  off  free  silver  and  I  will  support  and 
vote  for  you." 
KENTUCKY'S  HIGHEST  COURT  OF  APPEAL  HOLDS  A  SHORT  St.  Bryan  :  ** Nay,  nay,  Bourke,  my  boy— the  leopard  cAU- 

8E88ION  AND  ADJOURNS.— From  the  Chronicle  (Chicago).  not  change  its  spots."-  From  the  Tribune  (New  York). 


SOME  POLITICAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH, 
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PRKPARTNO  FOR  A  ** HARMONY''  DINNER. 

Bbbr  Fox  :  *"  Let's  get  together,  Mr.  Rooster. 
From  the  Eag\t  (Brooklyn). 


AuNTT  Democracy:  ''See,  Mr.  Bryan,  I  have  brought 
two  of  the  dear  little  Filipinos  to  see  yon.** 

Bryan  :  ^'  I  can*t  see  *em,  aunty— I  can^t  see  *em  I  Pm  too 
busy  writing  this  resolution  of  sympathy  for  the  poor,  down- 
trodden patriots  ** 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


MB.  BRYAN  IN  THE  EAST. 

From  the  Record  (Chicago). 


A  BIT  or  MR.  M*KELWAY'8  SATIRE. 

Oh,  Young  Lochinvar  has  come  out  of  the  West. 
On  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best." 

From  tlie  Eaglt  (Brooklyn). 
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ANTTHINO  TO   OBLIGM  MAJOR  M*KINLKT— JUST  A  rRIINDLT 
8UGGK8TION. 

(This  may  be  the  reason  for  the  approaching  return  of 
General  Otis— at  least  a  Washington  dispatch  says  that  the 
general  is  coming  back  to  these  States.) 

From  the  ChronicU  (Chicago). 


THB  SITUATION  AT  WASHIUQTON. 

Hat:  **MeludI" 

Pauncbitotb:  '^Eh?    What's  that?" 

McKiNLKY :  •*  Me  noble  lud   !" 

Pauncbfotb:  **Now,  what  do  yon  want?  Another 
treaty?" 

McKinlkt:  **Me  lud,  please  deliver  our  consults  letters 
after  you  read  them." 

Paunckpotb:  "Oh I  Certainly,  my  good  fellow,  cer- 
tainly I  "—From  the  JiAumal  (New  York). 


ANOTHER  ADMINISTRATION  SCAPBGOAT. 

The  unhappy  situation  of  Secretary  Gage,  who  is  said  to     -^ 
be  destined  to  follow  Gen.  Alger  into  retirement  as  a  result 
of  his  dealings  with  a  certain  New  York  bank. 


THK  ADMINISTRATION  GUARDIAN. 


From  the  Verdict  (New  York). 


••  Who  said  investigation  ?  "-From  the  VtrdiU  (New  YorkX. 


,^  JOHN   RUSKIN:  POET,  PAINTER,  AND   PROPHET. 


BY  LUCKING  TAVENER. 


OF  all  the  brilliant  Englishmen  whose  light 
made  the  mid-day  of  this  century  so  glori- 
ous, Martin  eau  and  Rusk  in  alone  remained  to 
watch  Its  subdued  sunset.  Gladstone,  Tennyson. 
Browning,  Carlyle;  Darwin,  and  Turner  passed 
away  as  its  evening  shadows  began  to  fall.  Per- 
haps no  one,  even  of  these,  influenced  the  age 
more  than  did  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Born 
on  the  eighth  day  of  Febiiiary,  1819,  John  Ruskin 
Hved  till  January  20,  1900,  among  the  beautiful 
hills  and  dales  around  Coniston  Lake.  Thougli 
his  voice  had  been  silent  for  years,  his  real  influ- 
ence is  greater  now  than  ever.  This  is  due, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  what  he  wrote  and  what 
he  accomplished  in  his  earlier  years  are  better 
understood  now  than  then.  As  is  the  nature  of 
most  men  of  genius,  he  had  a  full  share  of  ex- 
travagances ;  but  to-day  these  are  taken  for  what 
they  are  worth,  and  the  underlying  truth  of  his 
teaching  is  being  accepted.  We  are  yet  much 
too  near  him  properly  to  assign  his  place  among 
the  great  leaders  of  modern  thought.  Several 
results  of  his  life-work,  however,  are  undoubted. 
Orthodox  art,  literature,  economy,  and  religion 
have  each  been  shaken  in  liis  powerful  grasp, 
and  their  respective  professors  dare  not  say  that 
their  departments  are  the  same  since  Ruskin 
spoke.  Public  libraries,  government  schools, 
state  workshops,  and  polytechnics  are  common 
institutions  to-day,  of  which  no  one  would  deny 
the  use ;  but  John  Ruskin  was  considerably 
laughed  at  when,  in  1861,  he  advocated  them. 
Though  he  would  repudiate  socialism,  his  politi- 
cal economy  was  built  upon  such  broad  principles 
that  much  of  the  socialistic  tendency  of  to-day  is 
based  upon  his  economic  teachings.  Asa  writer 
his  style  was  so  beautiful  and  his  workmanship 
so  perfect  that  it  has  to  be  acknowledged  that  he 
is  the  greatest  master  of  English  prose.  What, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,*  are  tlie  circumstances 
which  molded  this  nineteenth-century  genius  ? 

I.— THE   MAKI5G  OF  RUSKIN. 

PARENTAGE    AND    EARLY    TRAINING. 

«,  The  father  of  John  Ruskin  was  an  upright  and 

j  successful  wine  merchant,  witli  an  intense  love  of 
pictures  and  a  decided  religious  bias.  For  busi- 
ness purposes  he  had  to  drive  every  year  through 
the  principal  country  roads  of  England,  Wales, 


and  southern  Scotland.  On  these  expeditions 
the  wine  merchant  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
and  when  John  was  four  years  of  age  he  also 
went,  and  was  very  deeply  impressed  with  what 
he  saw.  Not  only  was  he  thus  enabled  to  see 
some  of  the  loveliest  bits  of  British  scenery,  but 
he  also  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  pic- 
ture collections  in  most  of  the  castles  and  man- 
sions of  our  land.  Thus  while  quite  a  child 
nature  and  art  began  to  teach  John  Ruskin  some 
of  their  greatest  lessons.  These  drives  also 
brought  home  to  him  some  political  and  eco- 
nomic truths  which  he  did  not  easily  forget.  * '  As 
soon  as  1  could  perceive  any  political  truth  at 
all,"  he  says,  *♦  1  perceived  that  it  was  probably 
much  happier  to  live  in  a  small  house  and  have 
Warwick  Castle  to  be  astonished  at  than  to  live 
in  Warwick  Castle  and  have  nothing  to  be  as- 
tonished at."  Still,  these  old  historic  buildings, 
with  their  art  treasures  and  literary  associations, 
had  a  great  attraction  for  him,  and  he  felt  that 
**at  all  events  it  would  not  make  Brunswick 
Square  in  the  least  more  pleasantly  habitable  to 
pull  Warwick  Castle  down." 

His  mother  was  a  very  pious  though  severe 
woman.  She  dedicated  her  son  to  the  Christian 
ministry  before  he  was  born,  and  intended  to 
make  his  training  her  life's  mission,  regarding 
him  from  the  fii-st  as  a  »*  sacred  trust,  never  as 
a  plaything  or  a  pastime."  No  child  was  ever 
treated  more  seriously  than  he,  every  detail  of 
his  education  and  early  influence  being  the  re- 
sult of  deliberate  plans,  all  of  which  arrange- 
ment may  have  been  very  praiseworthy  on  the 
part  of  the  mother,  but  it  was  far  from  enjoy- 
able for  the  boy.  Through  this  over-carefulness 
John  Ruskin  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  child- 
hood in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  He  had 
no  toys,  Mrs.  Ruskin  believing  that  the  best 
teacher  a  boy  could  have  was  personal  experi- 
ence. That  is  the  reason  she  left  him  to  his  own 
resources  for  amusement,  compelling  him  to 
think  out  things  for  himself.  'As  a  baby  he 
cried  for  the  bright  copper  kettle  which  was  on 
the  fire.  Pie  was  allowed  to  touch  it  in  order 
that  he  might  know  such  things  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  played  with.  As  a  boy  he  found 
recreation  in  fancying  people  among  the  pattern 
of  the  parlor  carpet,  watching  the  water-carts 
filled  from  a  street  pipe  on  the  pavement  oppo- 
site, and  inventing  things  with  a  bunch  of  keys. 
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His  mother  was  his  only  educational  guide  till 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  watching  him  every 
moment  of  his  waking  hours,  punishing  him 
severely  if  he  cried,  disobeyed,  or  fell,  and  never 
on  any  account  giving  him  outward  expression 
of  maternal  love,  though  her  affection  for  him 
must  have  been  great. 

She  allowed  him  to  choose  his  own  reading  for 
week-days,  but  on  Sundays  he  was  restricted  to 
the  Bible,  <*  Robinson  Crusoe,*'  and  the  <*  Pil- 
grim's Progress."  His  own  choice  was  made 
from  Scott,  Homer,  and  Byron. 

The  father  desired  John  to  be  poet  laureate, 
but  Mrs.  Ruskin  had  planned  that  her  boy  should 
be  an  evangelical  bishop.  His  mother's  evan- 
gelicalism was  not  attractive  to  her  son,  and  as 
she  had  a  sister  who  was  even  more  evangelical 
than  herself,  John  Ruskin  did  not  grow  up  to  be 
an  evangelical  clergyman. 

Though  he  was  the  son  of  a  wine  merchant,  he 
was  an  author  born.  Before  he  had  entered  his 
teens  he  was  writing  descriptions  in  prose  and 
verse  of  every  scene  through  which  he  passed, 
and  illustrating  them  with  Turner-like  vignettes 
drawn  with  a  fine  crow-quill  pen  in  imitation  of 
the  delicate  engravings  which  were  issued  with 
Rogers'  **  Italy."  His  first  book  was  produced 
when  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  consisted 
of  a  story  in  imitation  of  Miss  Edge  worth.  The 
MS.  occupied  three  volumes  and  was  entirely 
written  in  characters  of  type.  A  specimen  of 
his  early  verse  must  be  given.  It  is  date'd  Jan- 
uary 1,  1828.  I  select  this  one  because  it  was 
chosen  by  himself,  when  a  man,  as  representa- 
tive of  his  early  poetry,  and  reprinted  by  him  in 
*<  Athena."  It  describes  a  frosty  day  in  Glen 
Farg ;  and  though  the  writer  was  only  nine 
years  of  age,  this  childish  rhyme  is  a  prophecy 
of  **  Modern  Paintere"  and  **The  Stones  of 
Venice." 

Papa,  how  pretty  those  Icicles  are. 

That  are  seen  so  near,  that  are  seen  so  far; 

Those  dropping  waters  that  come  from  the  roclu. 

And  many  a  hole,  like  the  haunt  of  a  fox. 

That  silvery  stream  that  mns  babbUng  along. 

Making  a  murmuring,  dancing  song. 

Those  trees  that  stand  waving  upon  the  rock's  side. 

And  men  that  like  specters  among  them  glide: 

And  waterfalls  that  are  heard  from  far. 

And  come  in  sight  when  very  near. 

And  the  water-wheel  that  turns  so  slowly  round. 

Grinding  the  corn  that  requires  to  be  ground; 

And  mountains  at  a  distance  seen. 

And  rivers  winding  through  the  plain. 

And  quarries  with  their  ragged  stones. 

And  the  wind  among  them  moans. 

So  precious  a  treasure  as  this  boy  could  not  be 
trusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  public  school. 
Tutors  were  accordingly  engaged  for  home  train- 
ing, and  these  were  very  carefully  watched  by 
,the  anxious   and   ambitions   mother.     When    I 


mention  that  the  Rev.  Canon  Dale,  Copley  Field- 
ing, and  Harding  were  among  these,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  selection  was  of  no  mean  order.  ^ 
That  two  such  artists  were  chosen  is  proof  also 
that  the  father  considered  the  fine  arts  a  specialty 
in  his  son's  education.  Mr.  Ruskin,  senior,  was 
an  amateur  painter  himself  and  possessed  a  very 
fine  collection  of  pictures. 

In  due  course  John  Ruskin  went  to  Oxford. 
He  entered  Christ  Church  as  a  gentleman  com- 
moner and,  as  would  be  expected  from  such  a 
youth,  paid  very  diligent  heed  to  his  studies. 
In  1839  he  carried  off  the  Newdigate  prize  for 
English  poetry.  The  poem  consisted  of  a  de- 
scription of  the  cave  temples  of  Elephanta  peo- 
pled with  the  deities  of  Hindoo  mythology. 
These  are  represented  as  struggling  with  the 
powers  of  Christianity  ;  the  ultimate  downfall  of 
idolatry  and  the  complete  triumph  of  Chiistianity 
are  predicted.  He  published  this  poem  in  1840, 
two  years  before  he  took  his  M.  A. 

RUSKIN    AND    TURNER. 

It  was  while  Ruskin  was  a  student  at  Oxford 
that  the  art  world  was  startled  by  the  work  of 
Turner.  It  is,  of  course,  idle  to  speculate  what 
course  events  would  have  taken  if  something  had 
not  happened  which  did  happen.  But  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  after  life  and  work  hangs  en- 
tirely on  the  influence  of  Turner's  pictures  upon 
his  mind  during  his  Oxford  days.  To  remove 
Turner  from  Ruskin's  influences  is  to  render  his 
life  a  blank  ;  consequently  it  is  impossible  to 
guess  in  the  remotest  degree  what  the  *  *  Gradu- 
ate of  Oxford  "  would  have  been  if  he  had  not 
seen  Turner's  pictures  and  read  the  strongly 
worded  condemnation  of  that  artist  in  Black- 
wood's  Magazine,  Other  criticisms  had  been 
given,  and  John  Ruskin  had  taken  no  notice. 
This  one  seemed  more  than  he  could  let  pass. 
He  therefore  attempted  to  answer  it  in  an  article 
of  similar  length,  but  found  that  it  was  a  longer 
matter  to  defend  against  attack  than  to  attack. 
He  considered  his  article  inadequate  and  did 
not  send  it  to  press,  but  extended  it  to  pamphlet 
size,  intending  to  call  4t  »*  Turner  and  the  An- 
cients." To  be  as  thorough  and  accurate  as  pos- 
sible, he  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  conti- 
nental galleries.  He  wintered  in  Rome  and 
spent  much  time  in  other  cities  of  Italy  and 
northern  Europe,  and  included  his  fresh  im- 
pressions in  his  work,  publishing  it  as  a  portly 
volume  under  the  title  of  **  Modern  Painters." 
This  was  in  1843,  when  the  author  was  only 
twenty- one.  It  was  not  long  before  the  second 
volume  followed,  consisting  of  the  matter  col- 
lected in  the  Italian  tours  and  crowded  out  of 
the  first.     It  was  mainly  occupied  with  consider- 
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ations  of  nature  and  the  quality  of  beauty,  but, 
iDcidentally,  it  introduced  to  Englishmen  two 
^^talian  artists  who  were  then  almost  unknown  in 
*^^lngland,  but  have  since  become  favorites — Fra 
Angelico  and  Tintoret.  While  writing  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  volumes  of  <*  Modem  Painters  " 
many  other  subjects  engaged  the  author's  atten- 
tion, but  most  of  these  were  the  outcome  of  'the 
preparation  for  his  main  work.  The  careful  and 
elaborate  comparisons  which  Mr.  Ruskin  made 
between  the  works  of  artists  and  the  aspects  of 
nature  occupied  too  much  space,  and  so  easily 
grouped  themselves  under  different  heads   that 


JOHN  RUBKIir. 
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they  readily  suggested  other  and  separate  pub- 
lications. The  Venetian  notes  were  issued  as 
*  *  The  Stones  of  Venice  ;  '*  the  architectural  chap- 
ters as  <*The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture;'' 
the  Florentine  sketches  as  *<  Mornings  in  Flor- 
ence ;  "  and  the  botanical  notes,  chiefly  made  in 
English  lanes  and  on  Swiss  mountains,  were 
brought  out  under  the  title  of  **  Proserpina." 

Thus  the  English-speaking  race  has  to  thank 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  forgotten  article  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  indirectly  for  its  very  finest 
specimens  of  English  prose,  for  it  was  through 
his  venomous  attack  on  Turner's  pictures  that  we 
had  revealed  to  us  the  great- 
est master  of  modern  prose 
literature.  Speaking  of  the 
writing  of  the  book,  Mr. 
Ruskin  said  :  <  <  It  has  been 
written  of  necessity.  I  saw 
an  injustice  done  and  tried 
to  remedy  it.  I  heard  false- 
hood taught  and  was  com- 
pelled to  deny  it.  Nothing 
else  was  possible  to  me." 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THOMAS 
CARLYLE. 

The  influence  of  Turner 
in  the  building  of  the  char- 
acter of  our  subject,  great 
though  it  was,  gave  way  to 
the  stronger  power  of 
Thomas  Carlyle.  The  vig- 
orous writings  of  the  Chel- 
sea sage  had  been  frightening 
the  lovers  of  peace  and  qui- 
etude  with  bombshell- like 
explosions  in  the  political, 
social,  economic,  and  busi- 
ness arenas  of  English  life 
and  thought.  All  men  were 
more  or  less  moved  by  them. 
Some  violently  hated  the 
writer  and  others  as  violent- 
ly worshiped  him.  Among 
the  latter  was  John  Ruskin, 
who  came  very  early  under 
the  magic  spell  of  the  author 
of  **  Sartor  Resartus"  and 
*'Past  and  Present."  For 
years  this  influence  had  been 
telling  upon  him,  but  when 
he  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  forty,  80  completely  was 
his  attitude  changed  that  he 
wished  he  could  undo  all  the 
work  he  had  already  done 
and  begin  afresh  on  entirely 
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different  lines.     It  might  truly  be  said  to  have 
been  Ruskin's  new   birth.  Mr.   Collingwood 

says  in  his  **  Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin  :  " 

Until  he  was  forty  Mr.  Ruskin  was  a  writer  on  art ; 
after  that  his  art  was  secondary  to  ethics.  Until  he  was 
forty  he  was  a  believer  in  English  Protestantism  ;  after- 
ward he  could  not  reconcile  current  beliefs  with  the 
facts  of  life  as  he  saw  them,  and  had  to  reconstruct  his 
creed  from  the  foundations. 

John  Ruskin  was  far  too  earnest  a  man  to  al- 
low such  a  conversion  to  operate  in  matters  of 
faith  only.  If  it  was  of  any  value,  it  must  oper- 
ate in  the  minutest  details  of  life.  For  years  he 
had  been  getting  annoyed  that  people  were  prais- 
ing his  books  on  account  of  their  pretty  and  pic- 
turesque pieces  of  writing,  instead  of  obeying  his 
teaching.  It  was  therefore  no  hasty  resolve  that 
made  him  wish  to  withdraw  <*  Modern  Painters '' 
and  publish  some  economic  writings  about  which 
there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  their  purport. 
In  these  he  would  refrain  from  making  beautiful 
paragraphs.  He  would  speak  the  utmost  prac- 
tical truth  he  knew.  Accordingly  he  allowed 
<<  Modern  Painters,"  *<The  Stones  of  Venice," 
and  <*  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  "  to  get 
out  of  print.  Not  that  he  disagreed  with  those 
writings,  but  that  he  now  considered  them  of 
much  less  consequence  than  the  economic  doc- 
trines he  had  learned  from  Carlyle. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  teaching  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Ruskin's  books  on  art  was  contrary 
to  the  gospel  of  Carlyle  and  the  more  practical 
work  of  his  own  later  writings.  Carlyle's  books 
and  Ruskin's  art  works  were  making  for  the  same 
goal,  but  had  vastly  different  starting-points. 
Carlyle  sorrowed  over  the  sins,  shams,  and  strifes 
of  city  life,  and  with  strong  and  sarcastic  lan- 
guage urged  people  to  come  out  of  Babel  and  be 
true,  pure,  and  united.  Ruskin  gloried  in  the 
beauty,  purity,  and  unity  of  nature,  and  tried,  in 
smooth  and  beautiful  sentences,  to  persuade  men 
to  put  in  practice  the  spirit  found  there  as  the 
only  true  principle  of  life.  But  Ruskin  felt  that 
Carlyle's  method  was  more  direct  and  his  gospel 
deeper,  consequently  he  adopted  it.  The  action 
taken  on  the  perception  of  the  supposed  greater 
truth  was  similar  in  each  case.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  when  Carlyle  had  been  so  deeply 
pained  at  what  he  had  seen  of  life  in  London 
and  Edinburgh,  he  retired  to  the  lonely  moor  of 
Craigenputtock  quietly  to  think  out  the  problems 
raised  by  such  experiences,  and  there  work  out 
his  thoughts  in  **  Sartor  Resartus."  Ruskin,  in 
his  turn,  retired  from  the  bustle  of  the  big  and 
busy  metropolis  to  the  silent  rocks  of  Switzer- 
land to  ponder  over  the  same  weighty  problems, 
giving  to  the  world  as  a  result  <<  Unto  This  Last " 
and  <*  Munera  Pulveris." 


II.— RUSKIN  THE  REFORMER. 

PERSONAL    REFORMATION. 

One  of  the  earliest  hints  of  his  disapproval  of^ 
the  relations  existing  between  poverty  and  wealth 
arises  from  his  contemplation  of  the  luxury  pos- 
sible  to   himself   after   his  father's   death.     In 
<*  PraBterita"  he  says  : 

I  have  round  me  here  at  Denmark  Hill  seven  acres  of 
leasehold  ground.  I  pay  £50  a  year  ground  rent  and 
£260  a  year  in  wages  to  my  gardeners,  besides  expenses 
in  fuel  for  hot-houses  and  tlie  like.  And  for  this  sum 
of  £800  odd  a  year  I  have  some  peas  and  strawberries 
in  summer,  some  camellias  and  azaleas  in  winter,  and 
good  cream  and  a  quiet  place  to  walk  in  all  the  year 
round.  Of  the  strawberries,  cream,  and  peas  I  eat 
more  than  is  good  for  me,  sometimes,  of  course,  oblig- 
ing my  friends  with  a  superfluous  pottle  or  pint.  The 
camellias  and  azaleas  stand  in  the  anteroom  of  my  li- 
brary, and  everybody  says  when  they  come  in,  *•  How 
pretty  !"  and  my  young  lady  friends  have  leave  to 
gather  what  they  like  to  put  in  their  hair  when  they 
are  going  to  balls.  Meantime,  outside  of  my  fenced 
seven  acres  numbers  of  people  are  starving,  many  are 
dying  of  too  much  gin,  and  many  of  their  children 
dying  of  too  little  milk. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  Mr.  Ruskin  was  a 
rich  man.  His  father  had  left  him  £157,000, 
besides  some  property  in  houses  and  land  and  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  pictures.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  extract  just  quoted  that  the  wealth 
did  not  make  him  happy.  The  problem  of  tte 
poor  was  continually  upon  his  mind,  and  his  con- 
science forced  him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
no  right  to  enjoy  this  wealth,  as  he  had  not 
earned  it. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  ?     He  could  not  pre- 
vent his  father's  bequest.     He  had  possession  of 
the  money,  and  he  could  not  disclaim  it.      But 
he  was  determined  he  would  not  reap  the  benefit 
of  it.     So  he  looked  about  him  for  cases  of  need, 
which,    it   is   needless  to  say,    he   soon   found. 
Among  his  own  relatives  many  thousand  pounds 
were  distributed  ;  much  of  the  money  went  in 
substantial  art  and  educational  gifts  to  Oxfcrd 
and  Sheffield  ;  and  the  l^t  £3,000  was  spent  on 
those   visits  to  the  continent  which  proved  so 
useful   in    his   later   work.       Perhaps   few    will 
admit  this  to  be  the  wisest  way  of  disposing  of 
his  wealth,   but  every  one   will   admit   that    if 
wisdom  was  not  shown   earnestness  was.      His 
faith  was  that  no  man  had  a  right  to  eat  food  or 
enjoy  pleasure  which  was  not  the  reward  of  work 
done  with  his  own  hands  and  brain.     None  but 
the  most  brave  and  earnest  would  accept  a  creed     ^ 
like  this,  especially  if  it  was  first  of  all  to  act      | 
upon  self.     By  thus  attempting  to  live  out   liis 
creed  he  had  made  it  impossible  to  live  without. 
teaching,  writing,  or  otherwise  working. 
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SOCIAL    EXPERIMENTS. 

And  what  is  more,  be  had  determined  that  the 
sons  of  the  aristocracy  who  came  within  the  range 
of  his  influence  should  know  what  real  work 
meant.  Not  only  did  he  think  that  it  would  be 
healthy  for  the  lads  themselves,  but  it  would  help 
to  dispose  of  the  prevalent  thought  that  manual 
labor  was  a  very  easy  thing  and  required  no 
skill  to  accomplish  it. 

Accordingly,  when  he  was  Slade  Professor  at 
Oxford  his  road -making  expeditions  were  as 
popular  as  his  drawing  classes.  Besides  road- 
making  parties  for  Oxford,  he  organized  gutter- 
sweeping  gangs  for  St.  Giles's,  London ;  and 
I'efore  he  began  such  organizing  he  himself 
learned  of  tlie  navvy  and  the  scavenger.  **  Half 
of  my  power,'*  says  he,  **of  ascertaining  facts 
of  any  kind  connected  with  the  arts  is  in  my 
stem  habit  of  doing  the  thing  with  my  own 
hands  till  I  know  its  difficulty." 

The  same  principle  actuated  him  when,  before 
he  led  his  undergraduates  to  the  new  road  at 
Ilincksey,  he  went  stone- breaking  on  his  own 
account.     His  own  words  are  :    . 

I  sat  with  an  iron-masked  stone-breaker  on  his  heap 
to  break  stones  beside  the  London  road,  just  under 
,  lilley  Hill,  till  I  knew  how  to  advise  my  too  imp)etuous 
pupils  to  effect  their  purposes  in  that  matter,  instead  of 
brcakiDK  the  heads  of  their  hammers  off  (a  serious  item 
in  our  daily  expenses). 

Similarly,  when  he  had  determined  to  employ 


his  gang  of  aristocratic 
scavengers  for  eight 
hours  each  day  to  keep 
the  gutters  between  the 
British  Museum  and 
Seven  Dials  as  clean  as 
a  ship's  deck,  he  made 
the  experiment  first 
himself : 

I  learned  from  an  Irish 
street-crossing  sweeper 
what  he  could  teach  me  of 
sweeping,  and  again  and 
again  I  swept  bits  of  St. 
Gileses  foot  pavements, 
showing  my  corps  of  sub- 
ordinates  how  to  finish 
into  the  depths  of  gutter. 

As  was  natural,  the 
public  generally  ridi- 
culed these  experiments 
as  silly.  But  ridicule, 
and  public  opinion  for 
that  matter,  had  very 
little  effect  upon  Mr. 
Ruskin.  The  degrada- 
tion of  the  toilers  and 
poor  had  sunk  deeply 
was  determined  to  see 
be  done.  He  would  experi- 
another  direction.  He  per- 
ceived that  the  workingman's  rent  was  the 
great  item  in  his  expenditure  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  kept  him  poor.  Mr.  Ruskin 
therefore  set  up  as  lodging-house  keeper  in  a 
London  slum  and  tried  to  provide  a  decent  home 
accommodation  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  prop- 
erty in  the  neighborhood  was  yielding  its  land- 
lord 12  per  cent.,  but  the  new  landlord  was  con- 
tent with  5.  At  another  time  he  opened  a  pro- 
vision shop  to  sell  to  the  poor  a  good  tea  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  This  was  very  well  as  local 
philanthropy,  but  it  was  not  of  far-reaching  good. 

A    WEAVINQ    ENTERPRISE. 

Again,  the  conditions  under  which  woolen 
goods  were  manufactured  made  him  so  indig- 
nant that  he  bought  a  number  of  hand  looms 
for  certain  old  cottagers,  and  formed  a  little  cen- 
ter of  industiy  in  the  lovely  English  lake  dis- 
trict, thinking  that  old  people  should  have  easy 
and  pleasant  work,  and  that  this  should  be  done, 
if  possible,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  surround- 
ings. This  concern  is  still  flourishing,  and  the 
Daily  News  said  some  time  ago  that  the  only 
drawback  to  it  was  that  these  homespun  woolen 
goods,  unlike  the  machine-made  articles,  would 
never  wear  out. 


the   sufferings    of    the 
into  his  soul,   and    he 
if  anything  could 
ment  again  and  in 
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UNIQUE    PUBLISH  INQ. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Buskin^s  books  is  an 
experiment  which  should  not  be  omitted.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  author  was  his  own  publisher 
for  many  years,  but  the  details  of  the  concern 
are  not  generally 
known.  There  was 
no  special  friction 
between  the  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Elder  and 
the  author  of  ''  Mod- 
ern  Painters*' 
which  led  to  the 
change.  It  was  a 
matter  of  principle, 
far  deeper  than 
could  possibly  be  in- 
volved in  a  passing 
dispute.  It  was 
simply  that  the  au- 
thor felt  that  the 
men  who  actually 
produced  books  did 
not  get  their  proper 
share  of  the  rewards 
and  that  the  public 
did  not  get  the  full 
value  of  their  outlay. 
And  the  reason,  he 
felt,  was  that  too 
great  a  proportion 
was  swallowed  up  in 
the  transit  from  au- 
thor to  public. 
Therefore  it  seemed 
clear  that  the  reme- 
dy should  be  found 
in  the  establishment 
of  closer  contact  be- 
tween writer  and 
reader.  Here  was  his  problem,  and  he  resolved 
to  experiment. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Ruskin  had  discovered  a  man 
after  his  own  heart  on  whom  he  could  rely  for 
help.  This  man  was  a  workingman  student  he 
had  met  in  his  drawing  class  at  Great  Ormond 
Street,  in  whom  he  thought  he  saw  possibilities 
of  better  work.  He  had  at  once  taken  him  in 
hand,  and  later  business  developments  have 
shown  the  instinct  to  have  been  a  right  one.  It 
was  in  1854  that  the  professor  and  his  future 
publisher  first  met,  and  during  the  three  suc- 
ceeding years  their  relationship  was  of  the 
closest  kind.  George  Allen  was  taught  engrav- 
ing and  etching  by  Mr.  Le  Keux,  who  had 
done  some  exquisite  work  for  Mr.  Ruskin,  and 
then  some   mezzotint  instruction  was  given  by 


Thomas   Lupton,    who  had   been    engraver   to 
Turner. 

Having  obtained  his  engraver  and  otherwise 
useful  man,  the  next  thing  was  to  get  his  print- ^^ 
ing  press  and  make  arrangements  for  binding. 
These  were  well  established  in  the  beautiful  and 

quiet  village  of  Or- 


pington, in  Kent, 
and  the  master  per- 
sonally presided  over 
the  works  for  sev- 
eral years.  It  was 
a  gigantic  under- 
taking, and  critics 
laughed  at  the  pub- 
lishing business 
*  <  planted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  country 
field;'*  but  it  be- 
came a  phenomenal 
success. 

The  first  book 
issued  was  *  *  Fors 
Clavigera,"  and  an 
early  number  of  that 
work  contained  the 
following  explana- 
tion ! 

It  costs  me  £10    to 
print  one   thousand, 
and   £5  more  to    give 
you  a   picture,  and  a 
penny  off    my   seven- 
pence  to  send  you  the 
book ;  a  thousand  six- 
pences are  £25;  inrhen 
you    have    boogbt     a 
thousand  **Fors"  of 
me   I    shall    therefore 
have  £5  for  my  trouble, 
and   my   single    shop- 
man, Mr.  Allen,  £5  for 
his  ;  we  won't  work  for 
less,  either  of  us.    And  I  mean  to  sell  all  my  large  lMx>ks 
henceforward    in  the   same  way,  well    printed,    "weU 
bound,  and  at  a  fixed  price  ;  and  the  trade  may  charge  a 
proper  and  acknowledged  profit  for  their  trouble  in  re- 
tailing the  book.    Then  the  public  will  know  what  tbey 
are  about,  and  so  will  tradesmen.    I,  the  first  producer, 
answer,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  for  the  quality  of  the 
book— paper,  binding,  eloquence,  and  all ;    the   reUul 
dealer  charges  what  he  ought  to  charge  openly  ;  &nd  if 
the  public  do  not  choose  to  give  it  they  can't  get  the 
book.    That  is  what  I  call  legitimate  business. 

In  an  article  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to 
give  minute  details  of  such  a  department  of  tlie 
subject  as  this  publishing  concern.  It  must  suf- 
fice to  mention  that  in  an  interview  published  in  * 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  March  23,  1887^  Mr. 
George  Allen  stated  that  he  had  £27,000  worlli 
of  goods  stored  away  in  a  shed  at  the  side  of  tlie 
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back  garden.  After  that  the  business  steadily 
increased,  and  when  such  big  undertakings  as 
the  production  of  a  new  edition  of  **  Modern 
Painters"  and  **The  Stones  of  Venice"  were 
proceeded  with,  the  accommodation  of  the  Kent- 
ish village  was  found  insufficient,  and  a  London 
house  had  to  be  opened.  The  main  work,  how- 
ever, of  the  making  of  the  books  of  Mr.  Ruskin 
continued  to  be  done  amid  the  pleasant  sur- 
roundings of  the  village  of  Orpington. 

ECONOMIC    REFORMATION. 

Most  of  these  efforts  at  reformation  we  have 
mentioned  were  of  a  local  character,  but  each 
experiment  added  its  quota  to  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Ruskin.  He  had  also  studied  the  professed 
leadei*s  of  political  economy,  and  had  been  always 
on  the  lookout  for  facts  and  thoughts  in  this 
direction  during  the  progress  of  his  many  other 
varied  studies.  He  had  now  abandoned  his  art 
writing  and  devoted  himself  to  advocating  the 
establishment  of  government,  trade,  and  society 
on  sounder  and  more  righteous  lines.  The  causes 
of  most  of  the  evils,  he  thought,  were  to  be 
traced  to  misconceptions  of  the  meaning  of  such 
terms  as  wealth,  value,  and  political  economy. 
He  thought  that  if  the  truth  of  these  important 
things  were  known  a  great  difference  would 
soon  arise  in  the  relations  between  rich  and  poor. 
He  therefore  did  his  level  best  to  teach  the  truth 
on  these  subjects.  **  Unto  This  Last  "  is  an  at- 
tempt in  this  direction.  It  consists  of  four  chap- 
ters, which  were  originally  published  in  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine 
for  1860,  when 
Thackeray  was 
editor.  Two 
chapters  were  so 
violently  repro- 
bated by  the 
readers  of  that 
magazine  that 
the  editor 
begged  the  writ- 
er to  desist. 
The  book  is  an 
attack  upon  the 
science  of  polit- 
ical economy. 
The  author  de- 
c lares  the  so- 
.  called  science  is 
not  political 
economy  at  all, 
but  mercantile 
economy.  Polis^ 
from  which  we 
derive  our  word 


**  political,"  means  the  state.  Political  economy 
should  have  for  its  end  the  good  of  the  whole 
community  ;  but  the  orthodox  science  of  that 
name  makes  the  merchant  rich  and  has  no  regard 
for  other  members  of  the  state. 

The  chief  doctrine  of  this  science  is  said  to  be  : 
* '  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the 
dearest."  In  commercial  circles  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  no  safer  doctrine  than  this. 
But  see  what  Mr.  Ruskin  says  of  it : 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  not  in  history  record  of  any- 
thing so  disgraceful  to  the  human  intellect  as  the  mod- 
ern.idea  that  the  commercial  text,  "  Buy  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,"  represents,  or  under 
any  circumstances  could  represent,  an  available  prin- 
ciple of  national  economy.  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market  f 
Yes ;  but  what  made  your  market  cheap  ?  Charcoal 
may  be  cheap  among  your  roof  timbers  when  your  house 
and  home  has  been  made  a  ruin  by  fire.  Bricks  may  be . 
cheap  in  your  streets  after  an  earthquake.  But  would 
you  therefore  say  that  fire  and  earthquake  are  national 
benefits,  because  you  can  buy  things  cheap  after  their 
reign  of  havoc  and  destruction  f  And  you  can  rest  as- 
sured when  an  article  is  cheap  that  behind  it,  if  you 
could  but  tear  away  the  veil  of  commercialism,  there 
would  be  seen  some  destructive  fire  of  human  joy  or 
some  earthquake  of  human  happiness.  Sell  in  the  dear- 
est ?  Yes,  truly  ;  but  what  made  your  market  dear  ? 
You  sold  your  bread  well  to-day  :  was  it  to  a  dying  man 
who  gave  his  last  coin  for  it  and  will  need  bread  ng 
more ;  or  to  a  rich  man  who  to-morrow  will  buy  your 
farm  over  your  head  ;  or  to  a  soldier  on  his  way  to  pil- 
lage the  bank  in  which  you  have  put  your  savings  ? 

Again,  Mr.  Ruskin  maintains  that  we  do  not 
even  know  what  it  means  to  be  rich.     One  side 
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only  of  the  question  do  we  know.  '•  Rich  ''  is  a 
relative  word — it  implies  its  opposite  ;  just  as 
north  implies  south,  rich  implies  poor.  It  is 
impossible  under  existing  conditions  for  every- 
body to  1)6  rich.  If  everybody  had  enough — 
and  there  is  enough  for  everybody — there  would 
be  no  poor,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
anybody  to  be  rich.  But  now,  if  a  man  is  rich, 
some  one  is  or  some  people  are  poor  in  conse- 
quence. Says  Ruskin  :  "  The  force  of  the  guinea 
you  have  in  your  pocket  depends  wholly  upon 
the  default  of  the  guinea  in  your  neighbor's 
pocket.  If  he  did  not  want  it  it  would  be  of  no 
use  to  you  ;  the  degree  of  power  it  possesses  de- 
pends accurately  upon  the  need  or  desire  he  has 
for  it — and  tlie  art  of  making  yourself  rich,  in 
the  ordinary  mercantile  economist's  sense,  is 
therefore  equally  and  necessarily  the  art  of  keep- 
ing your  neighi)()r  poor.*" 

The  true  wealth  of  a  nation,  then,  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  riclies  of  a  few  merchants, 
whoso  riches  might  mean  widespread  poverty, 
but  in  the  general  well-being  of  the  mass  of  tlie 
people  This  view  is  the  one  our  author  insists 
upon  as  the  true  one  for  wealth.  WeaUh  means 
well-being — weal  ;  and  the  nation  which  can  an<] 


does  support  the  largest  number  of  healthy  and 
happy  people  is  the  wealthiest  nation.      It  can  in 
no  way  l^  a  benefit  to  a  nation  to  increase  the 
riches  of  a  few  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  common  ( 
health,  comfort,  or  happiness. 

The  work  of  the  government  of  a  nation  is, 
therefore,  to  determine  the  noblest  type  of  man 
possible  and  to  steadfastly  aim  at  maintaining 
the  largest  possible  number  of  persons  of  that 
class.  Money  from  this  point  of  view  is  to  be 
considered  merely  as  a  system  of  counters  by 
which  labor  is  exchanged  for  the  means  of  liv- 
ing. When  accumulated,  it  is  mostly  at  the 
cost  of  life — or  by  the  hastening  of  deaths. 

Such  were  some  of  the  conclusions  contained 
in  **Unto  This  Last"  and  ^^Munera  Pulveris." 
The  principles  involved  were  so  sweeping  that 
commercial  men  and  politicians  were  amazed 
and  asked  what  the  author  was  driving  at.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  preface  of  * '  Unto  This  Last " 
he  summarized  his  practical  suggestions. 

First,  he  would  have  training  schools  all  over 
the  country,  established  by  the  government, 
maintained  at  government  cost,  and  under  gov- 
ernment discipline.  They  should  be  free  to 
every  child  born  in  the  country,  and  in  them 
each  should  be  taught  (1)  the  laws  of  health,  (2) 
gentleness  and  justice,  and  (3)  the  calling  by 
which  the  scholar  is  afterward  to  live. 

In  the  next  place  he  would  have  government 
manufactories  and  workshops  for  the  production 
and  sale  of  every  necessary  of  life  and  for  the 
exercise  of  every  useful  art.  Good  material  only 
to  be  used  and  proper  wages  always  given. 

Thirdly,  anybody  out  of  employment  should 
be  received  at  the  nearest  government  school, 
where  personal  examination  should  be  held,  then 
work  given  of  a  kind  the  person  was  fit  for.  If 
ignorance  be  the  cause  of  lack  of  employment, 
the  person  should  be  taught ;  if  laziness,  then 
work  should  be  found  from  the  class  of  work 
which  most  men  shrink  from,  painful  and  de- 
grading, but  necessaiy — such  as  mining  and 
other  work  of  danger  ;  but  in  every  case  the  ut- 
most care  should  be  taken  to  render  the  work  as 
little  dangerous  as  possible.  Due  wages  should 
be  allowed — deducting  the  cost  of  compulsion — 
these  wages  to  be  at  the  workman's  command  as 
soon  as  he  has  come  to  sounder  mind  respecting 
the  laws  of  employment.  When  sickness  is  the 
cause  the  sick  one  should  be  tended. 

Fourthly,  for  the  aged  destitute  comfort  and 
home  should  be  provided,  which  provision  should 
carry  with  it  no  disgrace  to  the  receiver  when 
the  misfortune  has  not  come  through  guilt. 

These  suggestions  appear  quite  rational  to  us 
in  1000,  but  they  came  as  a  great  shock  to  the 
readers  of  18(30.      The  capitalists  urged  that  Mr. 
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Raskin  was  considering 
the  workman's  side 
only,  and  that  the  work- 
man would  squander 
higher  wages  if  he  had 
them.  Mr.  Ruskin  re- 
plieii  that  whatever  dis- 
position the  workman 
liad,  the  responsibility 
rested  with  those  in  bet- 
ter ranks  of  society. 
In  the  chapter  called 
**Ad  Valorem'*  in 
**Unto  This  Last"  oc- 
curs this  passage  : 


^:-. 
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Alas  I  it  is  not  meat  of 
which  the  refusal  is  cruel- 

est  or  to  which  the  claim  is  validest.  The  life  is  more 
than  meat.  The  rich  not  only  refuse  food  to  the  poor— 
they  refuse  wisdom,  they  refuse  virtue,  they  refuse  salva- 
tion. Ye  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  it  is  not  the  pasture 
that  has  been  shut  from  you,  but  the  Presence.  Meat  I 
Perhaps  your  right  to  that  may  be  pleadable,  but  other 
rights  have  to  be  pleaded  first.  Claim  your  crumbs 
from  the  table  if  you  will,  but  claim  them  as  children, 
not  as  dogs ;  claim  your  right  to  be  fed,  but  claim  more 
loudly  your  right  to  be  holy,  perfect,  and  pure. 


THE  ROAD  AT  HIirOKSBT,  OXVORD. 

(From  a  drawing  by  one  of  Ruskin^s  pupils.) 


111.— RUSKIN  THE  ARTIST. 

HIS    DRAWIXQS. 

The  world  knows  John  Ruskin  first  and  fore- 
most as  an  art  critic,  and  it  has  a  right  to  ask 
what  of  practical  work  he  has  done  to  prove  his 
competency  to  criticise.  Surely  we  are  not  ask- 
ing too  much  of  any  critic  when  we  desire  to 
know  whether  he  Has  the  necessary  knowledge 
to  enable  hira  to  produce  works  of  a  kind  he 
criticises.  No  one  will  dispute  Mr.  Ruskin's 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  history  of  art.  It 
is  because  of  his  thoroughness  under  these  heads 
that  we  take  as  gospel  his  teaching  with  regard 
to  the  schools  of  art  of  the  past.  But  when  he 
ventures  to  tell  us  where  living  artists  fail  and 
succeed,  we  have  a  right  to  know  whether  he 
can  himself  draw  and  paint.  Is  he  an  artist  as 
well  as  an  art  critic  ?  An  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive comes  from  everything  he  has  done.  He  is 
an  artist  in  every  fiber  of  him.  Even  when  he 
deals  with  political  economy  the  artist  is  seen  in 
his  using  the  real  materials  at  present  around 
him  to  evolve  therefrom  an  ideal  for  the  future  ; 
and  every  one  of  his  readers  will  readily  admit 
that  be  is  a  consummate  artist  in  words,  while 
the  water- color  pictures  and  pencil  drawings  he 
has  made  prove  that  if  he  had  done  more  work 
of  this  kind  he  would  have  risen  to  the  front 
rank  in  the  painting  world. 


The  making  of  his 
Dooks  of  necessity  took 
too  much  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  allow 
this  to  be  accomplished. 
The  museums  of  Shef- 
field and  Oxford,  how- 
ever, give  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  richness  of 
his  art  quality  and  the 
delicacy  of  his  han- 
dling, while  his  beautiful 
and  poetic  illustrations 
to  **  Modern  Painters," 
**  Seven  Lamps  of  Ar- 
chitecture," and  <*  Pro- 
serpina "  prove  what  he 
could  have  done  had  he  so  desired.  An  exhibi- 
tion of  his  drawings  was  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Fine  Art  Society  in  1878.  The  Artist  for 
July  of  last  year  published  a  collection  of  eight- 
een specimens  of  his  work,  and  a  portfolio  was 
issued  some  time  ago  by  George  Allen  called 
**  Studies  in  Both  Arts."  All  these  drawings 
are  splendid  examples  of  his  own  theories.  They 
show  both  broad  Turner-like  treatment  of  land- 
scape and  exquisite  detail  work  of  flowers  and 
brambles,  together  with  glorious  color  effects  on 
such  subjects  as  a  stranded  crab  all  wet  with  sea- 
water  and  glowing  in  the  strong  sunlight  of  a 
sandy  beach,  and  the  marvelous  blending  of  tints 
in  the  plumage  of  a  partridge.  The  superficial 
student  will  from  this  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Ruskin  belongs,  as  an  artist,  to  the  impres- 
sionist school  or  to  its  opposite — those  who  labor 
on  detail  and  finish.  His  landscapes  are  very 
impressionist,  while  his  studies  in  brambles  and 
rocks,  for  instance,  are  done  with  the  utmost 
care  precision,  and  attention  to  detail.  The 
reason  is  that  he  is  above  the  narrowness  of  any 
school,  and  perceives  partial  truth  alike  in  im- 
pressionism and  in  pre-Raphaelism.  His  princi- 
ple is  that  when  the  object  of  a  picture  is  gained 
without  microscopic  painting,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered complete.  AH  work  must  be  as  direct 
and  simple  as  possible.  If  many  pieces  of  finely 
worked-up  secondary  details  tend  to  take  away  the 
force  of  the  meaning  of  the  composition,  they 
should  be  avoided.  For  the  broad  landscapes^ 
then,  bold  treatment  is  required,  but  for  fore- 
ground, flower,  or  such  like  studies  no  care  over 
detail  can  be  too  great.  Consequently  some  of  his 
pictures  would  bring  delight  to  the  one  school, 
while  just  as  many  could  be  found  to  please  the 
other.  Hence  it  is  that  the  pre- Raphael ites  con- 
sidered Mr.  Ruskin  their  champion,  while  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Whistler,  so  widely  different, 
thought  they  were  showing  the  world  how  splen- 
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didly  the  critic's  theories  worked.  Mr.  Ruskiu, 
however,  criticised  Rossetti  and  Holman  Hunt, 
and  also  used  language  in  describing  the  work  of 
Mr.  Whistler  strong  enough  to  induce  the  latter 
gentleman  to  enter  upon  a  libel  action.  On  looking 
at  many  drawings  by  Mr.  Whistler,  one  is  some- 
what surprised  at  the  animosity  of  Mr.  Ruskin 
to  the  painter.  Mr.  Whistler  has  certainly  mas- 
tered the  problem  of  directness.  He  knows  how 
to  express  subtle  effect  with  the  least  possible 
labor.  A  few  strokes  of  the  brush  or  lines  of 
the  etching-needle  made  by  his  hand  convey  ex- 
traordinary expression.  All  his  work  reveals  the 
power  of  conveying  the  utmost  meaning  by  the 
simplest  means.  He  does  not  feel  that  his  work 
lies  in  the  direction  of  objects  that  require  much 
detail,  and  this  lack,  I  assume,  is  sufficient  rea- 
son to  have  kept  Mr.  Ruskin  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  artist's  work. 

HIS    PEN- PICTURES. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  wrote  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  • 

The  world  has  long  been  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
beauty  of  Kuskin^s  writing ;  but  even  yet  full  justice 
has  not  been  rendered  to  his  consummate  mastery  over 
our  English  tongue — it  has  not  been  put  high  enough, 
and  some  of  its  unique  qualities  have  not  been  per- 
ceived. In  certain  qualities,  in  given  ways,  and  in 
some  rarer  passages  of  his,  Ruskin  not  only  surpasses 
every  contemporary  writer  of  prose  (which,  indeed,  is 
obvious  enough),  but  he  calls  out  of  our  English  tongue 
notes  more  strangely  beautiful  and  inspiring  than  any 
ever  yet  issued  from  that  instrument.  No  writer  of 
prose  before  or  since  has  ever  rolled  forth  such  mighty 
fantasies,  or  reached  such  pathetic  melodies  in  words, 
or  composed  long  books  in  one  continued  strain  of 
limpid  grace.  .  .  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Ruskin, 
especially  in  his  earlier  works,  is  too  often  obtrusively 
luscious,  that  his  images  are  often  lyrical,  set  in  too 
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profuse  and  gorgeous  a  mosaic  Be  it  so.  Bat  he  is 
always  perfectly,  triumphantly  clear,  absolutely  free 
from  affected  euphuism,  never  laboriously  **  precious," 
never  grotesque,  never  eccentric.  His  besetting  sins  as 
a  master  of  sjieech  may  be  summed  up  in  his  passion  |^ 
for  profuse  imagery  and  delight  in  an  almost  audible 
melody  of  words. 

This  is  no  fit  place  to  print  any  of  the  mas- 
ter's exquisite  word- pictures.  So  beautiful  are 
the  descriptions  of  the  sea  approach  to  Venice, 
St.  Mark's,  Holman  Hunt's  pictures,  the  moun- 
tain scenery  of  Switzerland,  of  Turner  the  man 
and  the  pictures  from  that  artist's  brush  that  they 
have  been  reprinted  again  and  again.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  in  his  beauty  of  word-paint- 
ing, in  his  accentuation  of  the  view  from  his 
own  standpoint,  he  sometimes  became  extrava- 
gant. To  say  this  is  only  to  say  that  he  is  an 
artist.  But  there  was  a  danger  in  this,  as  he 
found.  In  after  years  he  repented  that  the 
beauty  of  his  language  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  artist  when  he  wanted  to  be  regarded  as 
teacher.  In  the  glamour  of  his  intense  color- 
ing the  vital  truth  had  been  lost,  and  when  he 
discovered  it  he  upbraided  his  readers  for  paying 
more  attention  to  his  pretty  sentences  than  heed- 
ing the  lessons  he  tried  to  teach. 

**  All  my  life,"  he  once  said — "all  my  life  I 
have  been  talking  to  the  people,  and  they  have 
listened  not  to  what  I  had  to  say,  but  to  how  I 
said  it ;  they  have  cared  only  for  the  manner, 
not  the  matter.  For  them  the  kernel  is  noth- 
ing ;  it  is  the  shell  that  attracts." 

He  is  correct  when  he  hints  that  the  power  of 
picturesque  writing  has  been  with  him  all  his 
life.  We  have  seen  it  in  his  juvenile  rhymes, 
and  it  is  conspicuous  in  the  letters  he  addressed 
to  his  friends  from  college.  I  must  make  one 
quotation : 

Have  you  ever  sat  meditatively  in  a 
pastry  cook's  shop  ...  to  watch  the  pale 
faces  and  sunken  eyes  which  pass  linger- 
ingly  before  the  window  and  fall  upon 
the  consumers  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
half  in  prayer  and  half  in  accusation  ?  They 
have  no  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
various  devices  for  exciting  and  panipei^ 
Ing  the  gorged  appetite  ;  they  never  tasted 
such  things  in  their  lives ;  they  are  soused 
to  hunger  that  they  do  not  know  what 
taste  means  !  But  they  gaze  as  they  would 
on  some  strange  parsudise  when  they  see 
the  shadows  of  unknown  delights— calls 
upon  senses  whose  possession  they  scarcely 
knew.  Have  you  wat<;hed  them  turning 
away,  sick  with  famine,  weak  with  desire,  m 
with  the  mild  sorrowful  look  of  subdued 
reproach  at  the  fixed  features  and  bard 
brows  within  (for  they  are  mere  children 
and  have  not  learned  their  lessons  of  re- 
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THB  GATHBDRAL  SPIRE,  ROUEN. 

(From  a  pencil  drawing  by  Jolin  Raskin  in  1886.) 

bellioQ  against  God  and  man),  and  then  reflected  that 
there  was  but  the  width  and  weight  of  a  penny  be- 
tween them  and  the  door  ?  Have  you  seen  some  less 
pitiable  urchin,  one  who  has  some  slight  conception  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  **tart,"  pause  before  the 
"  refuse"  chair  at  the  door  to  eye  the  variegated,  blacle- 
barned  tin  tray,  with  its  arranged  square  of  elliptical 
raspberry  tarts — the  slightest,  the  very  shadow  of  an 
amicable  adherence  existing  between  them  and  the 
tray  by  means  of  the  rich  distillation  of  crimson,  co- 
a^^olated  juice  and  their  cramped,  undulating  edge  of 
paste,  shaded  with  soft  brown  by  the  touch  of  the  con- 
siderate fire,  sinking  gradually  beneath  the  transpar- 
ent, granular,  ruby-tinted  expanse  of  unimaginably 
ambrosial  jam,  and  considered  that  a  penny  would 
enable  yon  to  sever  that  juicy  connection  with  the 
tin,  and  send  the  boy  away  with  bright  eyes  and  elas- 
tic step  and  mouth  open  with  wonder,  silent  with 
gratitude,  watering  with  anticipation  ? 


IV._RUSKIN  THE  ART  CRITIC. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  art  critic  in  the  habit  of 
usin^  language  so  intense  would  be  sure  to  make 
strong  friends  and  bitter  enemies.  The  school 
of  art  which  worked  according  to  his  principles 
would  certainly  receive  from  his  pen  high  com- 
mendation, while  those  who  did  not  heed  those 


*-i  principles  would  be  strongly,  if  not  violently, 
condemned.  Artists  did  not  look  with  any  de- 
gree of  delight  upon  his  work,  but  feared  the 
coming  of  his  criticism,  while  the  public  paid  so 
much  attention  to  his  writing  as  to  lead  the  Daily 
Chronicle  to  say  that  even  *«a  cold  word  from 
his  pen  could  s^d  back  an  important  picture 
unsold  to  the  painter's  studio,*'  and  Mr,  Punch 
voiced  the  artist's  lament  in  these  words : 

I  paints  and  I  paints. 
Hears  no  complaiuts, 

And  sells  before  I*m  dry ; 
Till  savage  Raskin 
Sticks  his  tusk  in, 

And  nohody  will  hny. 

Several  incidents  are  recorded  of  the  effects  of 
these  awkward  relations  between  artists  and  the 
critic.  For  instance,  Mr.  Ruskin  had  criticised, 
in  his  fearless  and  frank  way,  a  picture  of  a  well- 
known  painter,  who  was  very  much  grieved  at 
the  effect.  The  writer,  on  hearing  of  the  sorrow, 
wrote  to  the  artist  to  say  that  he  regretted  he 
could  not  speak  more  favorably  of  the  picture, 
but  hoped  it  would  make  no  difference  in  their 
friendship.  The  artist,  it  is  said,  wrote  in  reply 
the  following  note : 

Dear  Ruskin  :  Next  time  I  meet  you  I  shall  knock 
you  down,  but  I  hope  it  will  make  no  difference  in  our 
friendship. 

His  criticism,  besides  the  comments  on  old 
masters  included  in  his  large  books,  often  took 
the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Times  news- 
paper, dealing  with  some  picture  which  had  es- 
pecially arrested  his  attention  in  the  annual  ex- 
hibitions ;  but  usually  the  things  he  had  to  say 
upon  the  work  of  modern  men  were  conveyed  to 
the  public  in  the  form  of  a  shilling  pamphlet  called 
* '  Notes  on  Some  of  the  Principal  Pictures  Now 
Being  Exhibited  in  the  Roonas  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy." These  were  begun  in  1855  and  came  to 
a  sudden  stop  in  1860,  the  reason  for  the  stop- 
page being  the  libel  action  already  alluded  to 
and  based  upon  the  strong  criticism  contained  in 
these  **  Notes."  Mr.  Whistler  gained  the  day 
and  was  awarded  one  farthing  damages.  Mr. 
Ruskin  found  that  his  friends  had  paid  all  his 
costs,  and  everybody  considered  the  verdict  was 
a  moral  victory  for  the  critic,  but  he  refused  to 
continue  the  '*  Notes"  for  years.  When,  in 
1875,  they  were  resumed,  the  author  made  ref- 
erence to  the  incident  in  the  preface.      He  said  : 

Among  various  minor  but  collectively  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  cessation  of  these  notes,  one  of  the  chief 
was  the  exclamation  of  a  young  artist  moving  in  good 
society,  authentically,  I  doubt  not,  reported  to  me  : 
*'  D the  fellow  I    Why  doesn't  he  l)ack  his  friends  ? " 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  never  has  used 
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says  that  < '  the  artistic  skill  has  succeeded  with 
all  its  objects  in  the  degree  of  their  unimpor- 
tance. The  piece  of  silver  plate  is  painted  best, 
the  griffin  bas-relief  it  stands  on  second  best,  the 
statue  of  the  empress  worae  than  the  griffin,  and 
the  living  personages  woi*se  than  the  statue." 


•^ 


JOHN  BUSKIN. 

(From  a  photograph  taken  about  twelve  years  ago.) 

his  power  of  criticism  to  such  end,  '*but,*'  he 
continues,  * '  I  write  now  and  have  always  writ- 
ten, so  far  as  I  am  able,  what  may  show  that 
there  is  a  fixed  criterion  of  separation  between 
right  art  and  wrong." 

It  is  certain  from  this  1875  issue  that  the  cir- 
cumstances had  not  made  him  abate  his  purpose 
or  soften  his  words.  In  that  number  he  de- 
scribed the  character  of  the  Royal  Academy  ex- 
hibition as  "nothing  more  than  a  large  colored 
illustrated  Times  folded  in  saloons."  The  classic- 
al painters  are  severely  dealt  with.  He  praises 
the  artistic  skill  and  classic  learning  shown  by 
Mr.  Alma  Taderaa's    **  Sculpture   Gallery,"   but 


v.— RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT. 

As  I  have  already  exceeded  the  space  allowed 
me,  the  religious  development  and  the  personality 
of  our  subject  must  be  but  slightly  sketched.  A 
hint  has'  already  been  given  of  the  strict  Puri- 
tanic character  of  his  early  discipline  and  train- 
ing,^ with  its  intense  belief  in  the  inspiration  of 
every  word  of  the  Bible  and  strict  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  John  Ruskin  grew  into  manhood 
under  this  influence,  but  received  several  shocks 
which  broadened  his  faith  considerably.  The 
first  I  find  record  of  is  that  received  in  the 
monk's  cell  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  He  vis- 
ited the  Carthusian  monastery  with  his  father, 
and  his  love  for  nature's  sublime  beauty  being  so 
deep  and  religious,  he  expected  to  find  the  monks 
who  lived  among  the  beautiful  scenery  of  moun- 
tainous Switzerland  in  a  state  of  much  deeper 
religious  fervor  than  would  be  found  in  city  life. 
But  the  monk  who  showed  the  Ruskins  round 
seemed  tired  of  the  place  and  its  surroundings. 
The  party  paused  at  the  window  of  one  of  the 
cells,  and  John  said  something  in  the  style  of 
*<  Modern  Painters  "  about  the  effect  of  the  scene 
outside  upon  religious  minds,  whereupon,  with  a 
curl  of  the  lip,  the  monk  said :  «*  I've  not  come 
here  to  look  at  mountains."  In  *  *  Pneterita " 
we  read  :  '  *  The  monk's  speech  was  of  significance 
enough  to  alter  the  course  of  religious  thought 
in  me  afterward  forever." 

Later  on  we  know  what  sympathy  he  had 
with  the  general  work  of  the  Working  Men's 
College,  but  he  was  too  narrow  for  the  religion 
its  founders  professed.  He  attended  a  Bible 
class  conducted  by  F,  D.  Maurice,  and  described 
that  clergyman's  handling  of  Jael's  assassination 
of  her  guest  as  religious  infidelity,  and  described 
Maurice  as  **by  nature  puzzle-headed  and, 
though  in  a  beautiful  manner,  wrong-headed. " 

Though  the  broad  views  of  Kingsley  and 
Maurice  did  not  satisfy  him,  he  was  no  more 
pleased  in  attending  a  low -church  evangelical 
meeting  in  the  drawing-room  at  the  Earl  of 
Ducie's  in  Belgrave  Square.  He  clung  to  the 
old  Scotch  Puritanism  of  his  mother,  and  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  the  religion  of  Bunyan, 
Knox,  and  Dr.  Watts  was  perfectly  in  harmony 
■  with  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  which  were 
so  much  part  of  his  nature. 

Through  his  works  can  be  traced  a  growing 
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breadth  towara  a  catholicity  of  thought  which 
could  find  no  expression  in  any  creed  of  any 
sect.  After  his  Protestantism  died  he  never 
M*  joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  many  ru- 
mors became  current  to  the  effect  that  such  a 
thing  might  be  looked  for  But  ho  denied  the 
rumors.  He  loved  beautiful  services,  but  re- 
joiced more  in  good  work.  The  latest  phase  of 
his  religion  seemed  to  be  a  blending  of  evan- 
gelicalism with  Carlyle's  gospel  of  work,  and  he 
believed  that  *  *  the  peace  of  God  rested  on  all  the 
dutiful  and  kindly  hearts  of  the  laborious  poor, 
and  that  the  only  constant  form  of  pure  religion 
was  in  useful  work,  faithful  love,  and  stintless 
charity.*'  In  every  phase  of  his  life's  work 
there  was  running  a  deep,  earnest,  and  faith- 
ful trust  in  the  government  of  the  world  by 
God  ;   a  seeking  after  the  understanding  of  the 


will  of  God  and  an  attempt  to  fulfill  it.  One  of 
his  latest  bits  of  published  writing  is  worth  not- 
ing. It  was  a  message  to  his  friends,  printed  as 
a  preface  to  a  reprint  of  Sir  Henry  Acland's 
lecture  on  ''The  Oxford  Museum."  It  was. 
dated  1894  and  ran  : 

Say  to  my  friends  in  the  Oxford  Museum  from  me, 
may  God  bless  the  reverent  and  earnest  study  of  nature 
and  of  man  to  his  glory,  to  the  better  teaching  of  the  fu- 
ture, to  the  benefit  of  our  country,  and  to  the  good  of  all 
mankind.  

VI.— RUSKIN  THE  MAN. 

Mr.  Ruskin  was  usually  very  frank  with  the 
public  about  his  developments  and  experiences. 
His  works  were  all  so  personal  that  his  readers- 
were  taken  completely  into  his  confidence.  There- 
was  very  little  mystery  or  reticence  about  him,  ex- 
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cept  on  one  subject,  and  that  subject  was  his  love 
affairs  and  his  relations  to  his  wife.  Just  tlie 
topic  which  gossips  would  have  liked  him  to  be 
most  free  about.  I  would  like  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter quite  alone,  seeing  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  con- 
sidered it  too  private  a  matter  to  tell  the  world 
anything  about.  However,  so  much  error  had 
been  circulating  concerning  it  that  it  comes  to 
be  a  positive  matter  of  duty  in  any  sketch  of  this 
kind  to  state  the  facts,  or  silence  would  give 
plausibility  to  the  thought  that  there  is  something 
to  cover. 

The  affair,  after  all,  is  very  simple.  In  1841 
John  Ruskin  wrote  *  *  The  King  of  the  Golden 
River*'  for  a  pretty  Scotch  girl  with  plenty  of 
spirits  and  vigorous  health.  She  grew  up  into 
a  real  beauty,  and  the  parents  of  John  thought 
she  would  make  a  fit  companion  for  their  son. 
He  was  retiring  and  perhaps  a  little  morbid, 
and  they  imagined  the  girl's  brightness  and  gay- 
ety  would  form  the  proper  complement  to  his 
nature.  They  persuaded  him,  in  1847,  to  pro- 
pose marriage  to  her.  She  was  wealthy  and 
beautiful,  and  the  parents  of  both  sides  consid- 
ered the  match  a  capital  one.  But  it  was  by  no 
means  a  good  match,  for  the  pair  were  ill-suited. 
He  was  twenty-eight  and  she  nineteen.  She 
loved  the  gay  world  and  ail  things  which  consti- 
tute brilliant  and  pleasurable  society  life.  Mr. 
Ruskin  cared  nothing  for  these,  but  loved  his 
books,  minerals,  and  art,  and  took  no  interest  in 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  society.  Those  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  unfortunate  man 
about  seven  years  after  the  marriage  say  how 
miserable  he  always  seemed.  It  was  real  suffer- 
ing in  mind  and  body  that  he  had  to  undergo 
when  he  tried  his  utmost  to  do  his  duty  toward 
the  young  lady  he  had  thus  married. 

The  unhappy  pair  soon  realized  they  had  noth- 
ing in  common  except  the  fact  that  their  parents 
had  arranged  the  match.  All  this  was  unknown 
to  the  public,  and  when  small  paragraphs  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Rus- 
kin had  left  her  husband,  everybody  except  his 
intimate  acquaintances  was  astonished.  Mr.  Rus- 
kin felt  it  was  his  own  affair  and  did  not  concern 
anybody  else.  He  refused  to  contradict  even 
such  silly  rumors  as  that  which  said  he  had  run 
away  with  somebody  else's  wife,  or  to  correct 
other  misstatements,  or  to  offer  any  explanation 
whatever  to  the  busy  public  or  busier  press  con- 
cerning the  unfortunate  affair. 

The  lady  afterward  became  the  wife  of  a  fa- 
mous painter.  All  these  circumstances  were,  of 
course,  very  painful  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
character.  Two  other  love  affairs,  equally  un- 
fortunate, are  recorded.     When  he  was  seven- 


teen he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  French 
girl  and  wrote  sonnets  to  her,  but  she  never  re- 
turned his  love  and  married  a  French  baron. 
Later  in  life  Mr.  Ruskin  became  just  as  violently 
enamored  of  a  young  lady  pupil,  but  it  brought 
him  no  happiness.  She  seemed  at  first  to  return 
his  affection.  Accordingly  he  proposed  to  her, 
but  was  refused.  His  sweetheart  was  more  strict 
in  her  evangelical  creed  than  either  his  mother 
or  aunt.  Her  religious  notions  carried  her  to 
foolish  lengths.  When  her  lover  declared  that 
he  loved  no  one  better  than  he  loved  her  she 
was  horrified,  because  she  thought  such  a  decla- 
ration implied  that  he  had  forgotten  God.  She 
knew  that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  her 
evangelicalism,  and  she  had  read  his  scoffs  at 
the  faith  she  held  dear  in  **For8  Clavigera." 
She  thus  concluded  that  if  she  accepted  him  she 
would  be  unequally  yoked  to  an  unbeliever.  She 
was  attached  to  him,  nevertheless,  but  thought 
her  conscience  bade  her  resist  her  desires. 
Though  a  painful  thing  to  her,  she  took  the 
path  of  refusal  resolutely,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  cost  her  her  life.  She  became  ill 
and  was  gradually  sinking  for  about  three  years 
after  the  proposal,  when  it  was  clear  to  every- 
body concerned  that  she  was  on  her  death -bed. 
John  Ruskin  begged  to  see  her  once  again.  Her 
reply  was  to  the  effect  that  he  could  come  if  he 
had  learned  to  say  that  he  loved  God  better  than 
he  loved  her.  He  could  not,  even  now,  bring 
himself  to  say  this,  and  consequently  her  door 
was  closed  upon  him  forever.  She  died  soon 
after. 

Ruskin  was  once  described  as  <  <  small  in  person, 
careless  in  dress,  and  nervous  in  manner."  He 
is  also  said  to  have  had  <  <  a  spare,  stooping  figure, 
a  rough-hewn,  kindly  face,  a  mobile,  sensitive 
mouth,  clear,  deep  eyes,  sweet  and  honest  in  re- 
pose, earnest  and  eloquent  in  debate. "  A  visit- 
or at  Denmark  Hill  said  that  <<he  was  emotional 
and  nervous,  and  his  voice,  though  rich  and 
sweet,  had  a  tendency  to  sink  into  a  plaintive 
and  hopeless  tone.  His  large  light  eye  was  soft 
and  genial,  and  his  mouth  was  thin  and  severe. 
The  brow  was  prominent  and  the  chin  receding." 

But  it  is,  after  all,  only  idle  curiosity  which 
asks  for  details  of  eyes  and  mouth.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  man  and  his  message  are  the  important 
things  connected  with  him.  No  writer  of  our 
geneiation  has  uttered  more  important  truths  or 
set  a  higher  ided  of  life  for  his  fellows.  He  has 
done  his  best  to  make  it  possible  to  establish  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  kingdom  of  God,  here 
and  now  ;  and  this  kingdom  he  believed  was  to  be 
seen  in  just  government,  honest  commerce,  noble 
labor,  adherence  to  truth,  and  righteous  living. 
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THE  SOUTHERN    MOUNTAINEER. 

OUR  KINDRED  OF  THE  BOONE  AND  LINCOLN  TYPE. 

BY  WILLIAM  GOODELL  FROST,  Ph.D. 
(President  of  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.) 


THE  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  invoke  a 
considerate  judgment  for  the  <  <  mountain 
men  '*  who  have  recently  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention in  Kentucky,  and  for  the  army  of  our 
kinsmen  who  are  behind  them  in  the  vast  moun- 
tain region  of  the  central  South. 

The  writer  is  burdened  by  the  weight  of  his 
discoveries  in  this  unknown  land.  The  condition 
of  the  mountain  people,  their  numbers,  and  their 
possible  value  to  the  nation — all  these  are  sub- 
jects upon  which  the  general  public,  and  even 
our  statesmen  and  scholars,  have  bat  slight  in- 
formation. 

Literature  has  begun  to  take  note  of  this  un- 
trodden field  and  gives  some  more  just  inter- 
pretations than  the  newspapers.  The  '*  Craddock 
Stories ''  introduced  the  east  Tennesseeans  to  our 
reading  public,  and  John  Fox,  Jr.,  has  made  im- 
portant studies  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky 
and  the  Virginias.  William  E.  Barton  has  com- 
memorated mountain  loyalty  in  his  <<  Hero  in 
Homespun.*' 

Some  of  the' more  sensational  manifestations 
of  mountain  life  occasionally  appear  on  the  bor- 
ders of  their  sylvan  realm  and  then  vanish  like 
an  apparition,  and  such  apparitions  have  been 
numerous  of  late. 

Frankfort,  the  capital  city  of  Kentucky,  has 
just  had  a  visitation  from  a  horde  of  these  high- 
landers.  They  are  described  by  amused  and 
awe-struck  reporters  as  **  shaggy,  shuflBing,  and 
of  more  than  ordinary  size.*'  Their  broad- 
brimmed  soft  hats  and  homespun  trousers  seemed 
appropriate  to  the  knives  in  their  boot-legs  and 
the  Winchester  rifles  in  their  hands. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war  diverted  at- 
tention somewhat  from  another  war  which  broke 
out  at  the  same  time  between  the  Howard  and 
Baker  families  in  Clay  County,  but  for  some 
weeks  this  mountain  feud  was  more  sanguinary 
than  the  national  duel  with  Spain.  And  the 
mountain  war  is  still  in  progress. 

The  desultory  warfare  constantly  going  on 
against  illicit  distillers — *  *  moonshinera  "  as  they 
are  styled  in  the  poetic  speech  of  the  mountains 
7-occupies  a  small  army  of  revenue  officers,  and 
18  somewhat  analogous  to  the  present  stage  of  the 
conflict  with  the  Filipinos. 


The  mountain  problem  in  our  Southern  States 
is  due  to  a  geological  accident — the  fact  that  this 
vast  and  rugged  section,  extending  from  the 
Ohio  River  to  Birmingham  in  Alabama  and  At- 
lanta in  Georgia,  has  no  coast  line,  no  navigable 
stream,  and  no  inland  lakes.  The  extent  of  this 
region  has  been  concealed  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
parceled  out  among  nine  different  common- 
wealths. Each  of  these  States  has  a  mountainous 
back  yard,  and  these  bunched  together  form  one 
of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  continent.  For 
convenience  we  are  giving  this  inland  mountain 
realm  the  name  of  *<  Appalachian  America." 

Appalachian  America  has  great  diversities  of 
surface  and  climate,  from  the  <  <  dissected  pla- 
teau**' of  eastern  Kentucky,  across  the  <<blue 
ridge,'*  down  through  **the  land  of  the  sky**  to 
the  << knobs*'  of  northern  Georgia.  But  as  a 
place  of  human  habitation  it  has  one  character- 
istic— it  is  a  land  of  saddle-bags !  This  single 
circumstance — the    lack  of  any   Erie   Canal  or 

other  waterway — h  a  s 
barred  the  progress  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  shaded  moun- 
tain area  of  the  map 
includes,  of  course, 
some  towns  and  valleys 
quite  in  touch  with  the 
modern  world. 

Here  is  the  typical 
family  history  (given 
under  an  assumed  but 
common  name): 

Jesse  Kindred  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  soon  after  the 
war,  with  his  wife,  Re- 
becca McComb,  and 
three  c  h  i  I  d  re  n  ,  he 
<*went  West.*'  It 
seemed  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whether  they  should  go  to  western  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Virginia,  but  in  choosing 
the  latter  they  unconsciously  stepped  outside  the 
lines  of  commerce  and  of  intellectual  progress. 

His  son,  Archibald,  learned  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher  from  his  mother,  and  at  twenty- one  mar- 
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ried  Matilda  Lincoln  and 
took  up  a  claim  a  hundred 
miles  west  of  his  father  in 
another  rich  valley.  The 
wedding  journey  was  made 
with  pack-horses,  and  they 
carried  no  books  except  the 
Bible  and  the  Catechism  and 
a  small  ** patriotic  reader.*' 
Archibald  was  a  comrade  of 
Daniel  Boone,  and  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  while  clearing 
the  forest. 

His  son,  Pleasant  Kindred, 
never  saw  a  school -house  and 
never  learned  to  read.  And 
he  never  visited  his  kinsfolk 
in  *  <  the  settlements. '  *  There 
were  two  reasons  for  this  : 
first,  the  long  journey,  and, 
secondly,  the  fact  that  he 
shrank  from  being  seen,  and 
felt  a  social  repulsion  from  the  slave-holding 
aristocracy  now  dominant  in  Virginia. 

His  children,  sixteen  in  number,  met  new  for- 
tunes. Their  father  had  lost  the  art  of  reading, 
but  had  been  a  man  of  property.  His  children 
lost  this  distinction  and  advantage,  for  the  valley 


A  MOUNTAIN  PUEACHBR. 

( He  has  never  been  to  school  and  Is  not  paid  for  his 
preaching.) 


A  MILL  AND  AQUEDUCT  IN  TUB  HILLS. 

land  was  exhausted  and  they  were  forced  to 
make  homes  on  the  thin  soil  and  steep  sides  of 
the  mountains.  They  lived  in  conditions  not 
unlike  those  of  England  in  the  time  of  King 
Alfred.  Several  were  killed  in  quarrels.  The 
one  whom  we  trace,  Marion  Kindred,  is  now 
keeping  a  '<  moonshine  "  still  near  the  headwaters 
of  '*  Middle  Fork." 

THESE    SOUTHERNERS    WERE    UNIONISTS. 

His  son,  Shird  Kindred,  drove  some  cattle  to 
the  lowlands  in  1861  and  found  that  a  war  was 
in  progress.  His  sympathies  were  with  the 
nation  and  he  enjoyed  fighting.  As  a  Union 
scout,  "bummer,"  and  shai-pshooter  he  per- 
formed important  services  for  his  country. 

The  loyalty  of  this  region  in  the  Civil  War 
was  a  surprise  to  both  Northern  and  Southern 
statesmen.  The  mountain  people  owned  land, 
but  did  not  own  slaves,  and  the  national  feeling 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  had  not  spent  its 
force  among  them.  Their  services  in  West  Vir. 
ginia  and  east  Tennessee  are  perhaps  generally 
known.  But  very  few  know  or  remember  that 
the  whole  mountain  region  was  loyal.  Gen. 
Carl  Schurz  had  soldiers  enlisted  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Alabama,  and  the  writer  has  recently 
seen  a  letter  written  by  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  in  which  he  relates  to 
General  Hardee  the  troubles  caused  by  Union 
sentiment  in  the  mountain  counties. 

It  is  pathetic  to  know  how  these  mountain 
regiments  disbanded  with  no  poet  or  historian 
or  monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their 
valor.  The  very  flag  that  was  first  on  Lookout 
Mountain  and   **  waved    above  the  clouds"  was 
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UNION  TBTBRAN8  FROM  THE  SOUTHERN  MOUNTAINS. 

(The  flag  was  the  first  planted  on  Lookout  Mountain.) 


lost  to  fame  in  an  obscure  mountain  home  when 
Berea  discovered  and  rescued  it  from  oblivion 
and  destruction. 

Shird  Kindred  came  back  from  the  army  with 
larger  ideas  than  his  father  or  grandfather  ever 
had,  and  when  the  public- school  system  was  or- 
ganized he  became  a  school  trustee. 

At  first  he  united  with  the  other  trustees  in 
selling  the  school  to  a  man  who  could  not  teach 
and  pocketing  the  money.  Then  he  "  aimed  "  to 
use  the  product  of  an  extra  lot  of  hogs  for  edu- 
cating his  daughter  Cynthia  as  a  teacher,  but 
there  was  a  disease  among  the  swine  and  the 
whole  matter  was  deferred. 

THE    MOUNTAIN    HOME. 

Shird  Kindred's  establishment  is  worth  visit- 
ing. As  we  ride  up  to  the  horse-block  he  greets 
us  in  nasal  Saxon  : 

** Howdy,  strangers?  'Light  an'  hitch  yer 
beast- es.  Ef  yeou-all  ken  stand  fer  one  day 
what  we -all  hev  ter  stand  the  year  round,  jes' 
kemin." 

He  has  two  log  boxes  eighteen  feet  square  and 


fifteen  feet  apart,  with  a  roof  that  covers  also  the 
space  between,  and  this  space,  open  in  front  and 
rear,  constitutes  the  general  reception  and  dining 
•  room.  Three  small  adjuncts  are  near  at  hand — 
a  loom-house,  smoke-house,  and  spring- house. 

The  **fambly"are  supplied  from  their  own 
'*  boundary"  with  abundance  of  corn -meal, 
string-beans,  dried  fruit,  **long  sweetening" 
(syrup),  and  hog  meat.  Also  wool  and  flax,  and 
possibly  a  little  cotton.  They  barter  feathers 
and  **sang"  at  the  *'  store  house"  on  court  day 
for  supplies  of  coffee,  boots,  and  patent  medicines. 

NO    PRINTING    PRESS    IN    TWENTY    COUNTIES. 

This  is  the  best  type  of  isolated  mountain  life. 
Beside  it  are  types  less  hopeful.  And  even  this 
idyllic  condition  must  be  further  described  by 
some  reference  to  the  early  marriages,  gambling, 
idleness  of  the  vacant  winter  months,  and  other 
evils  which  beset  a  people  who  have  few  re- 
sources in  books  and  education.  Saddest  of  all 
is  the  bewildering  lack  of  educated  or  well-in- 
formed leaders.  There  may  be  twenty  counties 
in  one  group  which  do  not  contain  a  printing 
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press.  The  average  preacher  of  the  mountains 
is  inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  the  < '  book  larnin'  *^ 
which  he  lias  failed  to  acquire.  Religion  itself 
is  a  melancholy  affair  cjiiefly  connected  with  fu- 
nerals and  sectarian  squabbles.  And  we  thus 
have  the  startling  anomaly  of  illiterate  Protestants 
— Americans  who  are  behind  the  times. 

WHY    THE    MOUNTAINEER   'FIGHTS. 

The  fighting  propensities  of  the  mountaineers 
are  to  be  classed  with  the  other  survivals  of  old- 
world  temper  and  ideals.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  whole  South  is  still  far  nearer  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  country  to  the  age  of  chiv- 
alry, when  all  gentlemen  wore  side  arms  and  felt 
that  the  Government  was  simply  to  defend  them 
from  foreign  foes,  while  they  were  tg  rely  upon 
their  own  prowess  to  protect  their  households  and 
their  honor.  So  far,  then,  aa  the  backwoodsmen 
are  affected  by  the  example  of  those  who  have 
enjoyed  superior  advantages,  they  have  been  con- 
tinuously taught  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs 
rather  than  to  appeal  to  law.  And, quite  naturally 
they  have  shown  less  restraint  and  good  taste  in 
such  matters.  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  the  mountain  counties  is 
attended  with  even  more  delays  and  uncertainties 
than  elsewhere.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
mountaineer  has  the  independent  spirit  born  of 
solitude,  constant  practice  in  the  use  of  firearms, 
and  that  the  Civil  War,  in  which  the  mountains 
were  plundered  by  both  armies,  rekindled  the 
belligerent  spirit  of  their  ancient  blood.  It 
gives  us  hope  for  their  future  that  the  frequent 
homicides  are  not  committed 
wantonly  nor  for  purposes  of 
robbery,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
an  Homeric  chieftain  on  some 
*♦  point  of  honor." 

With  the  exception  of  the 
terrible  feud  now  going  on 
in  Clay  County,  Ky. ,  the 
mountains  are  probably  more 
quiet  than  at  any  time  since 
the  war.  This  Clay  County 
affair,  however,  has  been  sig- 
nalized by  some  features  of 
•  bliiidshooting "  and  cow- 
anlly  » '  ambushing  "  which 
call  forth  the  condemnation 
of  tlie  most  noted  fighters  in 
the  region. 

'*  MOONSHINE  "    WHISKY. 

The    making    of    **moon 
shine "    whisky    is    anothei 
example    of    a   crime    often 
committed  without  the  moral 


degradation  which  comes  from  violating  one's 
conscience.  The  tax  on  the  manufacture  of 
one's  own  corn  into  whisky  seems  to  them  a 
very  arbitrary  affair,  and  many  of  them  evade  it  a  . 
with  more  excuse  than  can  be  pleaded  for  the  ^ 
tourist  who  eludes  the  custom-house  officer  In 
New  York.  The  making  of  *  *  moonshine"  is  a 
very  simple  affair.  A  half  barrel,  bottom  up- 
ward, clapped  over  a  soap-kettle  will  make  a 
satisfactory  retort,  and  the  only  special  appara- 
tus necessary  is  the  copper  tube  for  condensation. 
*«  The  revenues  "  always  endeavor  to  destroy  this 
tube,  and  the  common  description  of  their  work 
is  **  they  cut  up  the  still." 

The  sin  which  does  trouble  the  mountain  con- 
science is  not  the  evasion  of  the  tax,  but  the 
making  of  the  whisky  at  all  !  The  evils  of  drink- 
ing are  fully  recognized.  Several  counties  might 
be  named  in  which  **  moonshine"  stills  exist,  but 
which  have  **gone  dry"  and  rigorously  exclude 
saloons.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  temper- 
ance orator  will  anticipate  the  revenue  officer  in 
suppressing  the  illicit  still. 

WHY    THEY    ARE    REPUBLICANS. 

The  politics  of  the  mountains  are  complicated. 
Fundamentally  the  people  are  Republicans,  be- 
cause they  were  '*fer  the  Guverment"  in  the 
Civil  War.  And  the  more  pronounced  policies 
of  the  Republican  party  since  the  war  have  been 
understood  and  approved  by  the  mountain  folk. 
Their  sense  of  justice  made  them  favor  **  sound 
money."  The  argument  which  carried  Ken- 
tucky and  West   Virginia   for  McKinley  was  : 


A  CHAKACTERI8TIC  MOUNTAIN  HOME. 

(The  loom-house  is  adjacent  to  the  dwelling'and  the  spring-house  Just  beyond.) 
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**  Ef  I  lend  yeou  a  bag  o'  flour  I  don't  allow  I*m 
a-goin'  ter  be  paid  in  meal."  So,  too,  the  moun- 
taineers generally  favor  railroads  and  other  im- 
provements, partly  because  they  realize  that  they 
will  develop  the  country  and  partly  because  they 
will  not  have  to  pay  for  them. 

Their  conception  of  politics  other  than  national, 
however,  is  very  defective.  Like  other  Southern 
men,  they  show  the  lack  of  the  training  of  the 
•'town  meeting.'*  Their  exaggerated  individ- 
uality is  only  offset  by  a  spirit  of  clannishness 
with  which  they  gather  around  a  leader  in  the 
old  feudal  way.  County  politics  are  usually  a 
barefaced  scramble  for  the  offices,  though  the 
counties  which  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  few 
able  and  high-pincipled  men  often  keep  them  in 
the  public  service  with  commendable  fidelity. 

Many  mountain  men  **  expect  something"  from 
their  leader  at  election  time|  This  is  not,  in  their 
eyes,  a  bribe.  They  would  on  no  account  so  de- 
mean themselves  as  to  sell  their  vote  to  the  oppo- 
site party.  But  they  will  stay  at  home  on  election 
day  unless  their  leader  shows  himself  ' '  a  gener- 
ous feller."  If  they  fight  and  vote  for  their 
chieftain  he  owes  them  some  feudal  largess  in 
return  ! 

The  diversity  of  thought,  if  not  of  interests, 
between  mountain  and  lowland  complicates  the 
political  operations  of  all  parties  in  a  number  of 
States. 

BEREA  COLLEGE. 

The  present  writer  began  acquaintance  with  the 
mountain  folk  in  1884  by  a  walk  through  West 
Virginia,  which  was  undertaken  for  health  and 


geology,  but  which  was  soon 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  study 
of  character  and  social  con- 
ditions. In  1893  he  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of 
Berea  College,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Kentucky.  This 
brevet  college,  which  is 
really  a  kind  of  social  settle- 
ment. Cooper  Institute,  and 
extension  bureau  of  civiliza- 
tion, claims  the  distinction 
of  being  the  discoverer  of 
the  mountain  people.  Its 
early  founders  and  teachers 
were  the  first  to  take  note  of 
^  peculiar   conditions  which 

^fl^B^Hj     marked   off   this   population 
^l^^^l     from    the     so-called    '^poor 
^  ^^^1     whites"    on    the    one   hand 

^^^H    and    the    aristocratic    '  *  first 

families  "  on  the  other.     The 
earliest  and  fullest  publica- 
tions relative  to  this  region  came  from  Berea, 
although  its  duty  in   this  regard  has  been  too 
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much  neglected.  But*  the  institution  has  the 
most  favorable  location  and  history,  and  is  un- 
dertaking to  deal  with  the  mountain  problem  in 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  manner.  The 
present  seems  a  favorable  time  to  secure  for  this 
great  enterprise  the  attention  and  cooperation 
which  it  deserves. 

I  traversed  large  portions  of  this  wild  coun- 
try and  sent  **  extension  workers"  througli  still 
wider  areas  of  it.  I  have  also  consulted  with 
the  few  persons  who  have  knowledge  of  this 
people — the  generals  like  Schurz  and  Cox,  who 
commanded  mountain  troops  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  Wheeler,  whose  mountain  Confederates  got 
away  from  him  and  went  over  to  the  Union  side; 
the  historians  who  have  studied  their  record 
from  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain — John  Fiske, 
and  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt; 
and  the  scientists — Shaler  and  Hayes — who  have 
made  tours  through  the  region  studying  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  rocks;  and  the  chief  specialists 
upon  Southern  education. 

TWO    MILLION    BELATED    AMERICANS    CHALLENGE 
OUR    ATTENTION. 

With  this  preparation  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
there  are  at  least  2,000,000  native  Americans 
.in  Appalachian  America  who  are  living  practi- 
cally in  the  conditions  of  colonial  times.  The 
cliief  difference  is  that  the  colonial  people  were 
consciously  in  motion  and  felt  themselves  to  be 
in  the  front  of  the  progress  of  their  time,  while 
the  mountain  people  have  a  depressing  sense  of 
being  behind. 

It  should  be  said  further  that  these  people  are 
now  more  destitute  of  all  the  opportunities  that 
go  with  education  than  any  other  people  of  our 
race  in  the  world. 

And.  above  all  I  wish  to  have  it  known  that 
this  condition  has  come  about  through  natural 
causes,  so  that  we  cannot  blame   the  people  as 


negligent  nor  despise  them  as  inferior.     If  the 
scions  of  our  own  families  which  settled  in  west- 
ern New  York  had  gone  instead  to  western  Vir- 
ginia they  too  would  have  been  groping  in  the# 
mountains  to-day. 

And  there  is  one  other  affirmation  which  I 
have  the  right  to  make  :  these  people  need  us 
and  we  need  them. 

NEED    OP    THE    MOUNTAINEERS. 

They  need  the  friendly  guidance  and  the  finan- 
cial aid  in  educational  beginnings  which  have 
been  so  freely  and  so  wisely  given  to  the  West. 
And  they  are  a  patriotic,  capable  people,  with 
unjaded  nerves  and  red  blood,  who  may  reen- 
force  the  vigor  of  the  nation. 

This  article  is  an  invitation  for  the  far-seeing 
and  patriotic  people  of  America  to  help  their 
fellow-countrymen  who  have  been  lost  in  the 
woods.  The  need  of  the  negro  was  universally 
known  and  recognized,  and  all  that  has  been 
given  for  his  education  has  been  abundantly  re 
paid.  The  need  of  the  West  has  been  known 
also,  and  through  natural  channels  of  commerce 
and  kinship  we  have  helped  each  Western  State 
in  its  educational  foundations. 

My  clients  in  the  Southern  mountains  are  at 
once  more  needy  and  more  hopeful,   and  they 
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have  been  almost  utterly  neglected  because  they 
were  unknown.  They  have  not  the  natural 
means  of  communication  with  the  older  and  more 
favored  parts  of  the  land.  They  can  only  make 
their  condition  known  through  some  ambassador 
like  myself. 

In  asking  assistance  for  them  it  is  fitting  to 
discuss  somewhat  the  proper  methods  of  our  aid. 
We  are  entering  upon  a  new  and  strange  field, 
and  may  well  pause  to  consider  with  fullest  at- 
tention the  question  of  aims  and  adaptations. 
Schools  may  be  found  which  have  existed  on  the 
borders  of  this  region  for  many  years,  and  yet 
have  been  so  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  strange 
conditions  that  they  have  had  but  slight  effect  on 
the  life  of  the  people. 

BEREa's    PROGRAMME. 

Our  first  principle,  then,  is  adaptation.  To 
secure  this  we  must  actually  know  the  people  in 
order  that  we  may  put  ourselves  in  tlieir  place 
and  give  them  the  right  elements  of  advanced 
civilization  in  the  riglit  order;  or  rather  that, 
while  ourselves  aware  of  the  advanced  civiliza- 
tion, we  may  develop  their  civilization  in  the 
SAine  direction,  leading  them  rapidly  through  the 
^ftageB  of  progress  which  our  families  have  already 
traversed.  It  is  not  our  aim  to  set  them  in  mo- 
tion toward  the  strife  of  the  cities,  but  to  make 
them  sharers  in  the  essential  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  mountains.     We  would  make  them, 


like  the  people  of  Scotland,   intelligent  without 
being  sophisticated. 

With  this  in  view  we  are  encouraging  the  fire- 
side industries  which  are  adapted  to  their  present 
mode  of  life  and  studying  the  possibilities  of  log 
architecture. 

THE    **  extension"    SERVICE. 

Perhaps  our  most  important  adaptation  is  the 
**  extension"  service — sending  out  traveling  li- 
braries and  lecturers  who  speak  oh  elementary  sub- 
jects like  United  States  history,  mountain  farming, 
and  the  management  of  the  public  schools. 

The  people  will  often  adjourn  court  to  hear 
one  of  these  lectures,  and  a  year  later  they  will 
repeat  the  principal  points  in  such  a  discourse. 
This  method  surpasses  even  the  industrial  con- 
ference in  that  it  reaches  the  people"  at  their 
homes,  and  arouses  those  who  have  not  yet 
enough  interest  to  bring  them  to  any  large  but 
distant  convocation.  If  means  permit  we  plan 
to  distribute  through  this  extension  service 
100,000  copies  of  simple  works  on  govern- 
ment, like  the  admirable  book  by  Charles  F. 
Dole,  and  thus  reenforce  the  growing  sentiment 
for  ' '  law  and  order. ' '  The  need  of  such  instruction 
was  brought  home  to  us  when  we  found  a  bright 
student  who  supposed  that  it  was  '*  all  right "  for 
any  kinsman  of  a  murdered  man  to  make  way 
with  the  slayer  provided  it  was  done  * '  right 
soon  !  " 
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"We  cannot  wait  for  the  mountains  to  come  to 
school,  but  by  methods  like  this  we  can  leaven 
a  very  wide  region  with  the  ideas  and  ideals 
which  will  protect  the  people  from  adverse  in- 
fluences and  prepare  fhem  for  a  better  day. 

NORMAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    WORK. 

Another  principle  constantly  in  mind  is  to  help 
toward  self-help.  Under  this  head  come  both 
our  normal  and  industrial  work. 

The  normal  department — now  the  largest — 
raises  up  teachers  and  strengthens  the  new  and 
struggling  public  school.  If  the  public -school 
system  can  be  made  to  work  and  the  people 
taught  to  believe  in  it  and  won  to  its  support,  it 
will  be  a  strong  force  pulling  in  the  right  direc- 
tion permanently. 

The  need  of  industrial  guidance  is  sufficiently 
evident.  Thfe  resources  of  science  must  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  these  children  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  they  must  be  helped  to  make  the  great 
transition  from  the  age  of  hunting  and  barter  to 
the  age  of  skilled  labor.  We  need  only  allude 
to  our  promising  work  in  elementary  forestry, 
agriculture,  and  stock-raising  (stock  is  a  farm 
product  which  can  walk  to  market),  woodwork, 
as  well  as  domestic  science  and  nursing — all 
carefully  adapted  to  local  conditions — to  show 
the  practical  and  comprehensive  nature  of  our 
programme. 

One  other  general  principle  should  be  men- 
tioned. There  has  been  a  suggestion  from  many 
quarters  that  the  educational  aid  extended  to  our 
new  possessions  should  be  non- sectarian.  We 
have  anticipated  this  suggestion  in  our  work  for 


these  mountains.  The  old  idea  that  each  reli- 
gious body  should  have  a  wholly  independent 
work,  including  college,  press,  and  all  the  ma-  . 
chinery  of  civilization,  has  at  least  proved  very 
expensive.  Berea  College  was  organized  on  a 
different  basis,  prohibiting  control  by  any  one 
denomination,  but  expecting  to  cooperate  with 
all.  Aside  from  the  economy  of  this  arrange- 
ment are  the  great  advantages  of  the  momentum  of 
a  larger  institution  and  the  practical  object-les- 
son of  cooperation. 

THE  BRAVE  EFFORTS  OF  THE  STUDENTS. 

The  response  which  the  mountain  people  them- 
selves make  to  these  efforts  proves  that  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken  in  our  aims,  or  hopes,  or  meth- 
ods. It  does  one's  heart  good  to  help  a  young 
Lincoln  who  comes  stalking  in  perhaps  a  three 
days'  journey  on  foot,  with  a  few  hard-earned 
dollars  in  his  pocket  and  a  great  eagerness  for 
the  education  he  can  so  faintly  comprehend. 
(Scores  of  our  young  peo^e  see  their  first  rail- 
road train  at  Berea  I ) 

And  it  is  a  joy  to  welcome  the  mountain  girl 
who  comes  back  after  having  taught  her  first 
school,  bringing  the  money  to  pay  her  debts  and 
buy  her  first  comfortable  outfit — including  rub- 
bers and  suitable  underclothing — and  perhaps 
bringing  with  her  a  younger  sister. 

Such  a  girl  exerts  a  great  influence  in  her 
school  and  mountain  home.  An  enthusiastic  old 
mountaineer  described  an  example  in  this  wise  : 
**  I  tell  yeou  hit  teks  a  moughty  resolu/c  gal  ter 
do  what  that  thar  gal  has  done.  She  got,  I 
reckon,  about  the  toughest  deestric  in  the  ceounty. 
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which  is  sayin'  a  good  deal.  An*  then  fer  board- 
in' -place — well,  there  warn't  much  choice.  There 
i  I  was  one  house,  with  one  room.  But  she  kep* 
'  right  on,  an'  yeou  would  hev  thought  she  was 
bavin'  the  finest  kind  of  a  time  ter  look  at  her. 
An'  then  the  last  day,  when  they  was  sayin'  their 
pieces  an'  sich,  some  sorry  fellers  come  in  thar 
full  o'  moonshine  an'  shot  their  revolvers.  I'm 
a-tellin'  ye  hit  takes  a  moughty  resolute  gal." 

It  is  such  resolution  that  brings  young  people 
from  their  far-off  homes,  and  has  made  the  num- 
ber of  our  mountain  students  double  and  double 
again. 

Almost  without  exception  these  boys  and  girls 
go  back  to  their  mountains  to  help  *  *  build  up 
the  country."  A  lad  who  has  been  at  Berea  two 
or  three  years  will  be  needed  for  some  office  in 


his  native  county.  The  most  attractive  homes 
you  will  see  in  a  long  ride  are  presided  over  by 
young  women  who  were  once  pupils  at  Berea. 
We  are  perfectly  sure  that  if  our  present  work 
can  be  sustained  and  extended  many  of  us  will 
live  to  see  the  wide  region  transformed,  these 
vigorous  people  brought  clear  over  from  the 
ranks  of  the  doubtful  classes  and  added  to  the 
useful  and  reliable  strength  of  the  nation. 

The  whole  **case"  of  the  mountaineer  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
His  great  career  hinged  upon  the  fact  that  his 
mother  had  six  books.  In  that  circumstance  he 
differed  from  the  other  boys  of  the  region. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  tliat  but  for  that  ray  of 
light  his  great  soul  would  have  been  strangled  in 
the  birth  ? 


THE   EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY   AT  BEREA. 


IN  Dr.  William  Goodell  Frost,  who  contrib- 
utes the  foregoing  article  on  the  mountain- 
eers of  the  Appalachian  Belt  of  the  South,  those 
people  have  found  an  educational  leader  who  has 
a  truly  marvelous  fitness  for  his  work.  He  is  a 
brilliant  scholar,  was  formerly  professor  of  Greek 
at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  and  might  now  be  com- 
fortably settled  m  any  one  of  a  dozen  Northern 
or  Eastern  universities.  But  he  has  great  en- 
thusiasm for  the  people  of  the  Southern  moun- 
tains, and  he  knows  how  to  inspire  and  help  them. 
Berea  College  is  situated  on  the  line  between  the 
Kentucky  •*  blue-grass"  region  and  the  moun- 
tain country.  Its  students  have  been  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  past  few  years. 
In  hardly  any  place  else  in  the  world  are  good 
educational  results  obtained  upon  so  economical 
a  basis.  The  number  of  students  now  approaches 
800,  and  the  thousand  mark  will  certainly  be 
reached  within  two  or  three  years.  Opportu- 
nities are  given  students  to  support  themselves  in 
part  by  work  while  they  are  studying.  President 
Eliot,  in  a  speech  at  Boston  six  weeks  ago,  in 
indorsement  of  Berea  College,  set  forth  with  his 
wonted  lucidity  the  reasons  why  the  mountain 
population  of  the  South  is  well  worth  working 
[or,  and  the  further  reasons  why  Berea  College 
is  especially  fitted,  by  virtue  of  its  history,  plans, 
tod  excellent  management,  to  be  sustained  by 
those  who  would  like  to  help  educate  the  neglect- 
^  Ameridans-of-  that  isolated  region.  On  the 
point  of  expense  President  Eliot  made  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  statenrient : 

I  find  that  a  boy  or  a  girl  can  be  a  member  of  Berea 
^ege  about  forty  weeks  of  the  year  at  a  total  cost  for 


WILLIAM  GOODELL  mORT. 

(President  of  Berea  College.) 

board,  lodging,  fuel,  lights,  books,  and  fees  of  from  180 
to  $120  for  the  entire  academic  year.  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  mention  that  a  man  cannot  go  to  Harvard 
for  less  than  $400  a  year.  Berea  will  receive*  and  teach 
an  east  Tennessee  or  east  Kentucky  youth  the  whole 
academic  year,  l)OHrd  and  lodge  him,  and  give  him 
light,  heat,  and  books  for  from  $90  to  $120.  For  this 
reason  the  college  is  worthy  of  our  help. 
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Southern  educators  say  with  truth  that  Dr. 
A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Boston,  understands  Southern 
educational  conditions  as  no  other  Northern  man 
understands  tliem  ;  and  we  know  that  Dr.  Mayo 
always  speaks  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  weight 
and  meaning  of  words  and  of  responsibility  for 
the  opinions  that  he  utters.  It  is,  therefore, 
interesting  to  obtain  his  views  of  the  work  at 
Berea  based  upon  a  recent  investigation.  From 
a  longer  unpublished  statement  by  him  we  may 
quote  the  following  paragraphs  : 

It  emerged  from  the  eclipse  of  war  into  new  and 
vigorous  life,  and  has  gradually  made  its  way  to  public 
attention  by  solid  service  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
I  know  of  no  college  in  the  South  that  can  show  a  bet- 
ter record  of  honest  work,  done  by  superior  teachers, 
under  circumstances  involving  great  sacrifice  and 
sometimes  peril,  than  the  long  and  honorable  record  of 
Berea.  During  the  brief  administration  of  President 
Frost  it  has  made  prodigious  advances  in  all  lines.  It 
now  comes  before  the  people  as  a  national  enterprise, 
not  as  something  proposed  to  be  done,  but  as  a  unique  and 
characteristic  educational  success. 

If  I  were  a  man  of  wealth,  with  my  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  educational  necessities  of  the  entire  South 
and  keen  interest  in  every  kind  of  good  work  now  going 
on  there,  I  would  give  to  Berea  College  to  the  extent  of 
my  ability.  I  would  do  this  because  I  believe  so  much 
depends  upon  just  the  kind  of  work  which  this  institu- 
tion is  doing  for  the  plain  white  people.  The  colored 
race,  also  represented  at  Berea,  will  rise  or  fall  accord- 


ing as  this  great  body  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  is 
brought  into  line  with  the  American  ideals  of  good  citi- 
zenship. 

At  present  Berea  has,  without  question,  the  lead  in  | 
all  efforts  making  for  this  happy  consummation.  It 
only  needs  that  the  people  of  all  sections  should  be  in- 
formed of  this  rare  opportunity  to  bless  a  region  as 
large  as  more  than  one  European  kingdom,  by  furnish- 
ing the  money  which  shall  place  Berea  College  in  the 
assured  position  it  has  so  abundantly  earned. 

Berea's  resources — outside  of  its  experience 
and  the  ability  of  its  workers — consist  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  the  tools  of  education  to  the  value 
of  $150,000  and  an  old  endowment  fund  of 
about  $60,000.  Receiving  no  aid  from  any 
State  or  society,  it  has  carried  on  its  work  by 
annual  gifts  from  individuals.  Its  rapid  increase 
of  responsibility  ought  not  longer  to  be  met  in  this 
way.  The  trustees — among  whom  are  Hon. 
C.  Ft  Burnham,  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  D.  B.  Gam- 
ble, of  Cincinnati,  Hon.  Addison  Ballard,  of 
Chicago,  and  J.  Cleveland  Cady,  of  New  York — 
are  moving  for  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 
Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  of  Chicago,  has  given 
generous  aid,  selecting  Berea  as  the  sole  object  of 
his  benefactions  in  the  South.  Two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  have  been  paid  in,  and  above 
$100,000  more  is  pledged  on  condition  that 
another  total  of  $200,000  shall  be  secured  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 


A  OROITP  OF  BERSA  OTRLB. 


YIVW  or  BUILDINGS  AT  THB  CRAIO  COLONY  FARM. 

A   NEW  YORK  "COLONY   OF   MERCY/' 

BY  SYDNEY  BROOKS. 


IT  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  any- 
thing has  been  done  in  America  for  epilep- 
tics as  a  class.  Up  to  1890  practical  philanthro- 
py had  neglected  the  problems  of  their  care — 
problems  which  the  nature  of  epilepsy  makes  of 
exceptional  diflSculty.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
malady,  as  every  one  knows,  is  that  the  sufferer 
from  it  is  robbed  of  his  consciousness  for  a  mere 
fraction  of  time  at  varying  intervals.  What  is 
not  so  well  realized  is  that  both  before  and  after 
the  seizures  his  condition  is  virtually  normal,  and 
his  ability  to  work  and  play  his  part  in  social  life 
as  active  and  unquestionable  as  that  of  any 
ordinary  healthy  man.  And  it  is  just  this  con- 
junction of  moments  of  unconsciousness  with 
whole  tracts  of  time  during  which  reason  and 
vigor  and  ambition  are  undisturbed  that  makes 
up  the  distinctive  pathos  of  the  disease  and  the 
difficulty  of  providing  properly  for  its  victims. 
For  the  patient's  fate  in  life  is  decided  not  by  the 
long  periods  of  health,  but  by  the  few  odd 
minutes  of  sickness.  Fully  possessed  during 
most  of  the  time  with  the  faculties  and  instincts 
of  health,  he  has  to  pay  a  life-long  penalty  for 
the  transitory  moments  when  those  faculties  and 
instincts  are  in  abeyance.  Willing  to  learn,  he 
is  yet  debarred  from  learning,  for  no  school  will 
take  him.  Not  less  anxious  than  others  for 
companionship,  he  is  shunned  like  a  leper. 
Eager  to  work  and  knowing  that  in  work  lies  his 
best  hope  of  relief,  he  is  nevertheless  condemned 
to  idleness.  From  every  form  of  employment, 
M  from  every  form  of  pleasure,  he  is  hopelessly 
excluded.  A  morose  and  unsocial  childhood, 
pawing  into  a  despairing  manhood  and  ending 


through  slow  processes  of  degeneration  often  in 
insanity,  at  times  in  a  life  to  which  even  insanity 
would  seem  preferable — this  was  the  common  lot 
of  the  120,000  epileptics  in  the  United  States  up 
to  six  or  seven  years  ago.  The  hospitals  would 
not  receive  them,  and  anyway  could  not  give 
them  the  attention  they  needed.  No  choice  was 
offered  them  between  leading  a  hopeless  exist- 
ence in  their  own  homes,  a  torture  to  themselves 
and  those  around  them  and  an  easy  prey  to 
quacks,  or  taking  refuge  in  an  almshouse,  where 
the  life,  atmosphere,  and  diet  were  most  unfitted 
for  them,  or  being  committed  to  an  insane  asy- 
lum, often  without  proper  justification. 

Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  of  New  York  City, 
was  the  first  American  to  set  himself  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  twofold  stigma  which  the  neglect  of 
this  unhappy  class  had  placed  upon  society  and 
the  state.  A  service  of  several  years  in  the  Hud- 
son River  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  in 
the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  proved  to  him  how  much 
ought  to  be  done  for  epileptics  ;  a  visit  to  Biele- 
feld, in  Westphalia,  and  other  European  insti- 
tutions in  1886  showed  how  much  could  be 
done.  The  Bielefeld  charity  was  started  in  1865 
exclusively  for  the  care  of  epileptics,  and  the 
wisdom  of  its  directors  evolved  what  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  epi- 
leptics on  a  large  scale — not  housing  them  to- 
gether in  one  large  building,  but  scattering  them 
over  a  farm  in  small  detached  cottages.  Re- 
turning home.  Dr.  Peterson  made  known  the 
work  that  was  being  done  at  Bielefeld  and  threw 
himself  into  the  advocacy  of  like  charities  in 
the  United  States.     The  two  institutions  already 
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founded  in  America,  one  at  Gallipolis.  Ohio,  and 
the  other  at  Sonyea,  N.  Y. ,  as  well  as  the  meas- 
ures now  being  taken  in  several  other  States  for 
the  foundation  of  similar  charities,  are  as  much 
a  proof  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  one 
strong,  abl«,  and  untiring  man  as  of  the  extreme 
and  enviable  readiness  of  Americans  to  give 
trial  to  any  experiment  that  promises  relief  where 
relief  is  wanted. 

Ohio,  by  the  opening  of  its  institution  at  Gal- 
lipolis in  1893,  was  the  first  State  to  identify 
itself  with  the  new  movement ;  but  whether  from 
motives  of  economy  or  to  flatter  local  pride  by 
the  creation  of  large  and  imposing  buildings,  the 
central  idea  of  the  Bielefeld  **  colony"  system, 
which  is  all  against  such  barrack- like  edifices  and 
all  in  favor  of  small  and  scattered  cottages,  was 
somewhat  missed.  New  York  was  considerably 
more  fortunate  in  its  venture.  The  agitation  led 
by  Dr.  Peterson  soon  gathered  to  itself  the  sup- 
port of  such  philanthropists  as  the  late  Oscar 
Craig,  of  Rochester,  and  the  Hon.  William  P. 
Letchworth,*  both  for  many  years  presidents  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  Legislature 
was  won  over  in  1892  to  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  for  epileptics,  and  an  almost  ideal  site  for 
such  a  colony  was  quickly  found.  A  body  of 
Shakers  who  had  been  settled  for  over  fifty  years 
on  a  slope  of  the  historic  Genesee  Valley  were 
anxious  to  sell  their  property  and  join  their  fall- 
ing numbers  to  a  larger  branch  of  co-religionists 
elsewhere  in  the  State.  This  property  was  a  fer- 
tile, undulating  stretch  of  meadow  and  wood- 
land, about  1,900  acres  in  area,  well  watered  by 
two  streams,  and  containing,  besides  several  acres 
of    sound  timber,   some  serviceable  quarries  of 


*  This  most  kindly  and  philanthropic  gentleman,  whose 
life  has  been  one  long  charity  is  the  author  of  **  Care  and 
Treatment  of  Epileptics**  (Putnam),  a  valuable  and  well- 
ordered  book  which  completely  covers  Its  subject. 


building  stone  and  deposits  of  brick  clay.  ^The 
State  was  allowed  to  buy  it  for  $115,000 — ^  "* 
about  equal  to  the  value  of    the  improven/i^d  in^  ^^ 
alone.     At  the  instance  of  Governor  Flowers -^ 
institution  planted  on  it  was  named  Craig  Colony^ 
in  memory  of  one  of  its  most  zealous  advocates. 

Though  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  Bielefeld 
charity,  Craig  Colony  has  many  points  peculiar 
to  itself  besides  the  grand  distinction  of  being  & 
State  institution  under  State  control.  It  is  re- 
stricted to  the  epileptics  of  New  York  State 
alone,  and  primarily  also  to  those  of  them  who  <are 
proved  to  be  indigent.  Of  these  the  State  con- 
tains at  least  2,000.  Its  total  epileptic  popula- 
tion is  put  at  12,000,  but  until  the  2,000  depend- 
ents have  been  provided  for  no  pay -patients 
will  be  received.  For  each  indigent  patient  re- 
ceived into  the  colony  the  State  provides  a  main- 
tenance fund  of  $250  a  year,  and  the  counties 
contribute  $30  for  the  clothing  expenses  of  each 
person  taken  from  their  areas. 

It  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  board  of  managers 
to  make  Craig  Colony  as  far  as  possible  a  self- 
supporting  institution.  For  this  reason  patients 
who  have  become  insane  are  not  admitted,  and 
any  colonists  who  may  lose  their  reason  after  ad- 
mission are  transferred  to  asylums.  Those  only 
are  received  who  stand  a  reasonable  chance  of 
profiting  by  the  life  to  be  provided  for  them,  the 
directors  believing  that  at  any  rate  in  the  early 
and  tentative  years  of  the  colony  the  end  pro 
posed  cannot  be  reached  without  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  means. 

In  most  other  respects  Craig  Colony  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  Bielefeld  charity.  The  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  two  institutions  is  identical.  Both 
pin  their  faith  to  the  colony  system  as  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  management  in  an  epi- 
leptic community,  and  where  the  New  York  settle- 
ment seems  likely  to  surpass  the  older  foundation 
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in  usefulness  is  less  in  the  originality  than  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  policy,  in  a  more  thorough  and 
business-like  completeness,  in  its  powers  of  ex- 
pansion on  an  almost  unprecedented  scale,  and 
especially  in  its  opportunities  for  scientific  re- 
search. The  colony  was  thrown  open  to  patients 
in  January,  1896.  The  previous  two  years  had 
been  spent  in  putting  the  old  Shaker  buildings  in 
repair,  in  introducing  steam  heat  and  electric 
light,  in  providing  for  an  ample  water  supply  and 
the  disposal  of  sewage,  in  purchasing  farm  stock 
and  utensils,  in  the  thousand-and-one  problems 
of  severe  detail  that  have  to  be  arranged  for  in 
preparing  a  village  for  the  reception  of  its  inhab. 
itants.  The  directors  came  out  of  the  trial  more 
than  successfully.  They  did  nothing  extrava- 
gantly and  yet  did  everything  well.  They  held 
fast  to  the  idea  of  letting  the  colony  work  out  its 
own  development  and  stood  out  against  the  easy 
temptation  to  do  too  much. 

Craig  Colony  is  many  things  in  one.  It  is  a 
farm,  a  school,  a  laboratory,  a  workshop,  a  hos- 
pital, and  an  asylum  ;  but  above  everything  else  it 
is  a  home.  The  atmosphere  of  comradeship,  of 
mutual  interest  and  sympathy  is  so  evident  and 
genuine  as  to  infect  one  instantly.  Whatever 
can  be  done  to  make  life  at  the  colony  free  and 
natural,  both  in  work  and  play,  has  been  done. 
The  vigilance  of  the  nurses  and  attendants  can 
hardly  relax  for  a  moment,  yet  it  is  never  ob- 
servable. An  obtrusive  guardianship  would  de- 
stroy the  very  quality  of  ease  and  liberty  which 
the  directors  most  desire  to  foster  ;  and  the  vis- 


itor, while  he  knows  he  is  surrounded  by  a  sys- 
tem of  untiring  watchfulness,  will  scarcely  even 
feel  its  presence,  much  less  have  it  visibly  brought 
before  him.  The  final  impression  one  takes 
away  is  that  of  a  spirit  of  kindliness  and  com- 
mon brotherhood  as  strong  between  the  patienta 
and  those  in  charge  of  them  as  among  the  pa- 
tients themselves.  It  is  seen,  to  take  one  of  a 
hundred  proofs  ot  it,  in  the  wise  and  generoua 
encouragement  of  every  kind  of  sport  and  amuse- 
ment— a  sure  test  by  which  to  judge  any  chari- 
table institution. 

It  is,  of  course,  from  its  system  of  employ- 
ment that  the  colony  expects  its  greatest  results, 
not  only  for  the  health  of  its  patients,  but  for  its 
credit  as  an  economic  success.  On  all  who  are 
physically  fit  for  it  some  form  of  occupation  is 
laid  as  a  duty,  and,  thanks  to  the  carefulness 
used  in  admitting  patients,  about  80  per  cent,  of 
them  are  always  available.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered the  colony  has  not  only  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  nurse  its  patients,  educate  them,  study  them, 
provide  amusement  for  them,  but  has  also  to 
work  a  farm  of  nearly  2,000  acres.  So  far  much 
of  the  work  done  has  been  purely  constructive  ; 
but  even  so,  the  value  of  the  farm  and  garden 
products  for  1896  (the  opening  year  of  the 
colony)  came  to  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
maintenance  fund  ;  in  1897  to  slightly  over  56 
per  cent. ;  and  in  1898  to  a  fraction  over  57  per 
cent,  ^hile  agriculture  and  market  gardening 
are  the  staple  occupations,  they  are  not  the  only 
ones.  About  a  score  of  patients  are  regu- 
larly employed  in  the  brick  yard,  others  in  the 
printing  office  or  blacksmith  or  carpenter  shops. 
Others  become  tailors  or  cobblers  or  are  put 
to  work  at  upholstery  and  the  weaving  of 
straw  mats.  There  is  a  large  and  welldirec^d 
Sloyd  school,  which  turns  out  work  of  quite  sur- 
prising excellence.  The  women  patients  are 
mostly  engaged  indoors,  though  some  of  them 
work  in  the  gardens  and  around  the  lawns.  The 
ordinary  housework  is  entirely  in  their  hands. 
They  are  also  employed  in  the  kitchen  and  laun- 
dry, and  the  more  intelligent  among  them  drilled 
to  be  waitresses.  The  matron's  reports  show 
an  almost  appalling  number  of  articles  made, 
mended,  and  sewed.  They  run  up  into  the  thou- 
sands and  include  most  imaginable  things  from 
pillows,  bandages,  and  sheets  down  to  towels 
and  coat  straps. 

The  greatest  care  is  given  to  the  training  and 
education  of  the  children,  for  it  is  on  them  that 
the  colony  relies  to  prove  its  final  usefulness.  A 
little  old  Shaker  schoolhouse  was  made  ready  for 
them  in  the  first  year  of  the  colony's  life,  and 
there  with  infinite  patience  they  are  taught  to 
read  and   write  and  work  the  simplest  sums  in 
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arithmetic.  Even  when  the  effects  of  their  early 
years  of  neglect  have  been  partially  overcome, 
the  residuum  left  to  work  upon  is,  after  all,  a 
perverted  and  unfinished  product.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  supply  what  is  lacking  ;  all  that  is  aimed 
at  is  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  there  is,  in  the 
hope  that  gentle  discipline  in  the  supervision  of 
what  is  found  to  interest  them  may  gradual- 
ly lead  to  the  forming  of  those  qualities  of  ap- 
plication and  self-control  which  will  fit  them 
for  a  useful  after  life.  As  a  rule,  it  is  found 
that  the  children  take  more  readily  to  manual 
work — such  as  clay- modeling,  basket -weaving, 
sewing,  and  drawing — than  to  purely  mental  ex- 
ercises. 

A  layman  cannot  pass  upon  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  patients  at  Craig  Colony  ;  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  read  the  reports  of  the  ^ledical 
superintendent  without  finding  in  them  a  grow- 
ing conviction  that  the  usefulness  of  drugs  is  of 
secondary  value  when  compared  with  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  the  general  life  offered  by  the  col- 
ony. It  is  on  the  efficacy  of  a  carefully  chosen 
dietary  and  especially  of  steady  and  interesting 
labor  that  the  directors  have  taken  their  main 
stand.  By  one  of  the  best  provisions  of  its  char- 
ter the  colony  is  obliged  to  establish  a  depart- 
ment of  scientific  research  ;  and  for  this  it  has 
collected  an  amount  of  material  probably  un- 
equaled  anywhere  in   mere  quantity  and  unsur- 


in  its  minuteness,  method,  and  arrange- 
ment. With  its  training  school  for  n^irses,  its 
laboratory,  its  unique  system  of  records,  and  its 
exceptional  opportunities  for  studying  epilepsy  at 
first  hand,  the  colony  is  not  unhoj>eful  of  leading 
the  whole  scientific  world  in  the  extent  and  value 
of  its  researches. 

The  colony's  economic  justification  lies  in  its 
conversion  of  a  number  of  helpless,  burdensome 
people  into  active,  self-supporting  citizens.  Even 
Turgot  would  assent  to  this  phase  of  its  work. 
But  how  far  has  it  accomplished  its  chief  pur- 
pose— that  of  benefiting  the  victims  of  epilepsy  ? 
The  answer  for  those  who  have  not  seen  with 
their  own  eyes  the  work  that  is  being  done  must 
come  from  the  official  reports.  Of  the  68  pa- 
tients discharged  between  January,  1896,  and 
October,  1898,  36  were  declared  sufficiently  im- 
proved to  take  up  ordinary  life  again,  and  7  were 
sent  away  because  they  had  completely  recovered. 
The  cases  in  which  admission  to  the  colony  has 
been  followed  by  a  reduction  of  over  50  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  seizures  in  less  than  six 
months  and  by  a  corresponding  improvement  in 
physique  and  mental  vigor  are  too  numerous  to 
be  worth  detailing.  Not  three  patients  in  a  hun- 
dred fail  to  show  some  visible  benefit  from  the 
new  influences  brouglit  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  colony  is  still  in  an  unfinished  state.  It 
does  not  profess  at  present  to  be  more  than  an 
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indication  of  what  a  model  institution  should  be, 
of  what  it  itself  will  eventually  become.  By 
October  of  this  year  it  will  contain  a  population 
of  over  800 ;  but  it  will  not  cease  to  grow  till  at 
least  2,000  patients  are  within  its  fold.  Its  clas- 
sification of  patients  is  still  tentative  and  un- 
satisfactory, chiefly  because  of  a  lack  of  buildings. 
For  this,  too,  time  and  money  only  are  wanting. 
The  final  home- like  touch  has  not  yet  been  given 
to  the  houses  ;  the  living  rooms  and  dormitories 
contain  little  beyond  the  bare  necessities.  The 
State  comptroller  is  still  some  distance  from  the 


heights  whereon  the  obligation  of  providing  rooms 
with  mats,  rugs,  pictures,  ornaments,  and  the 
thousand -and- one  little  comforts  of  a  home  is 
frankly  acknowledged — a  defect  in  the  governing 
powers  at  Albany  which  private  charity,  when  it 
hears  of  it,  might  very  well  supply.  Nor,  of 
course,  have  the  grounds  one  tithe  of  the  pictur- 
esqueness  they  are  sure  to  develop  hereafter.  But 
the  probationary  days  are  over,  and  from  the 
way  in  which  they  have  been  weathered  one  can 
gauge  the  full  harvest  of  useful  charity  that 
awaits  Craig  Colony  in  the  future. 


THE   BALANCE-SHEET  OF  A  SMALL 
MARYLAND   PEACH  FARM. 

BY  WORTH  B.  STOTTLEMYER 


ONE  of  the  most  profitable  agricultural  indus- 
tries of  Maryland  is  that  of  peach -growing. 
Thousands  of  acres  on  both  eastern  and  western 
shores  are  given  to  the  cultivation  of  peaches  in 
order  to  meet  the  great  demand  created  by  Bal- 
timore and  Philadelphia  markets.  Not  more 
than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  birth  of 
this  thriving  industry,  for  it  is  only  possible 
since  transportation  has  been  facilitated  by  a  net- 
work of  railroads,  yet  within  this  period  perhaps 
half  of  the  farms  in  many  counties  of  the  State 
have  abandoned  wheat  and  corn  and  the  ordinary 
agricultural  products,  except  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  are  now  entirely  devoted  to  peach - 
growing. 

Although  the  peach  orchards  of  some  sections 
are  occasionally  destroyed  by  diseases  to  which 
fruit  trees  are  addicted,  yet  the  industry  has  ever 
been  on  the  increase  as  it  proceeds  from  one  sec- 
lion  to  another.  This  alone  would  seem  to  be 
convincing  evidence  of  its  profitableness. 

The  first  thought  that  comes  into  the  mind  of 
the  prospective  peach -grower  is  the  location  of. 
his  orchard.  It  is  advantageous  to  have  it  situ- 
ated within  a  radius  of  three  miles  of  a  railroad 
station,  else  the  expenses  for  transportation  will 
play  too  important  a  part  to  be  carried  on  very 
successfully. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  hardly  enters  into 
consideration  in  respect  to  location,  as  peach 
trees  are  adapted  to  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but 
a  poor  soil  is  to  be  preferred.  Trees  planted  in 
poor  soil  do  not  grow  so  rapidly,  are  therefore 
much  more  hardy,  and  will  endure  severer  win- 
ters than  trees  planted  in  rich  soil. 

But  far  more  vital  than  either  distance  from 


station  or  condition  of  soil  is  the  inclination  of 
the  land.  In  order  that  a  surer  crop  may  be 
expected  the- land  should  slope  gently  toward  the 
northwest.  Land  thus  situated  is  exposed  to 
the  most  rigorous  western  winds,  and  the  sun  has 
less  effect  upon  the  trees  in  the  way  of  driving 
forth  the  incipient  buds  which  are  thus  kept  in 
check.  Consequently  they  are  less  liable  to  be 
frozen  while  in  the  incipient  state  by  lingering 
spring  frosts. 

Our  peach  orchard  of  thirty  acres  is  situated 
in  the  western  Maryland  peach  belt,  two  milea 
from  station,  and  has  best  slope  for  sure  crop. 
These  thirty  acres  were  purchased  inl885at|570 
per  acre  and  planted  in  peach  trees  at  once. 

Of  course  varieties  had  to  be  selected,  and 
to  the  uninitiated  this  would  be  a  difficult  task, 
as  so  many  things  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. For  this  section  of  the  country  we 
had  previously  learned  that  late  varieties  were 
the  best  in  quality,  stood  shipping  well,  and 
commanded  the  highest  prices  in  the  city  mar- 
kets. Among  the  preferable  late  varieties  se 
lected  we  planted  the  Salway,  Crawford's  Late, 
Heath  Cling,  and  Heath  Freestone.  We  used 
great  care  in  the  purchasing  of  trees.  This  is 
of*  vital  importance,  for  trees  that  are  unsound 
when  young  will  soon  produce  a  diseased  orchard. 
Many  of  the  prevalent  diseases  are  due  to  the 
careless  nurserymen. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland  has  enacted  laws 
prohibiting  the  importation  from  foreign  nurs- 
eries of  trees  that  have  not  been  fumigated. 
In  spite  of  this  legislation  trees  are  shipped  into 
Maryland  that  have  not  been  fumigated,  and  as  a 
result  many  diseases  are  now  prevalent.      This 
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process  of  fumigation  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  gerras  on  trees  sent  from  the  nurs- 
■ery  is  of  recent  origin,  and  it  is  a  subject  of 
general  discussion  as  to  whether  the  remedy  is 
not  oftentimes  worse  than  tho  disease.  In  the 
winter  of  1898-99  many  trees  that  had  under- 
gone the  process  of  fumigation  were  frozen.  It 
was  claimed  by  many  that  in  the  process  of 
fumigation  the  trees  were  subjected  to  a  very 
high  temperature  and  thus  rendered  very  much 
more  tender.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of 
fumigation  claim  that  the  large  percentage  ot 
frozen  trees  was  solely  due  to  the  unusually  low 
temperature  that  winter.  Time  only  will  be 
needed  to  solve  this  question. 

Our  trees  cost  $45  per  thousand,  though  at 
the  same  time  we  would  have  been  able  to  have 
procured  the  same  varieties  at  some  other  nurs- 
•eries  for  a  great  deal  less.  The  shipping  and 
planting  cost  us  $^0. 78  for  the  thirty  acres.  We 
planted  one  hundred  trees  to  the  acre,  thus  giv- 
ing sufficient  room  for  cultivation.  Our  outlay, 
including  machinery  and  incidentals,  thus  far 
was  as  follows : 

Land $3,100.00 

Trees 185.00 

Planting,  etc 60.78 

Machinery 170.07 

Incidentals 4.04 

Total $2,409.89 

For  four  years  the  orchard  was  cultivated  thor- 
oughly, while  only  slight  crops  were  realized  the 
third  and  fourth  years.  However,  from  a  care- 
ful account  made  during  the  time  we  found  that 
the  cost  of  cultivation  was  a  little  more  than 
covered  by  the  receipts  from  vegetables  that  were 
raised  upon  the  land  in  the  meantime.  While 
the  trees  are  in  their  first,  second,  and  third  years 
the  orchard  can  be  planted  in  vegetables  of  various 
kinds  without  any  perceptible  injury  to  the  trees. 
At  the  same  time  the  cultivation  of  the  vegetables 
cultivates  the  trees  also. 

The  fifth  year  we  realized  a  fairly  good  crop, 
and  during  fourteen  years  we  secured  six  crops 
from  the  orchard.  The  average  age  of  a  healthy 
peach  orchard  in  this  section  of  the  country 
ranges  from  ten  to  sixteen  years,  and  generally  a 
good  crop  is  realized  every  other  year. 

By  careful  records  kept  we  find  that  the  aver- 
age amount  of  fruit  grown  upon  each  tree  for  the 
six  crops  was  two  and  eight-ninth  crates,  or  a  little 
over  two  and  a  half  bushels.  Of  course  the  quan- 
tity varies  very  much.  A  large  healthy  tree  often 
yields  five,  eight,  ten,  or  even  more  bushels,  but 
during  the  fourth  year  hardly  any  of  the  trees 
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yield  more  than  a  peck  apiece.  Thus  on  an 
average  each  one  of  our  trees  produced  fifteen 
bushels  during  its  lifetime.  In  fact,  the  orchard 
produced  44,364  bushels  of  salable  fruit. 

From  the  sale  of  these  44,364  bushels  we 
realized  a  net  gain,  over  picking,  crating,  ship- 
ing,  commission,  express,  etc.,  of  $46,361.07. 
The  net  profit  per  bushel  would  thus  be  a  little 
over  $1,  but  in  fact  this  varies  from  5  cents  to 
$6  and  $8  per  bushel. 

Our  expenditures  were  heavy,  for  the  trees 
had  to  be  well  cultivated  and  fertilized  during  the 
ten   years   of   productiveness.     Cultivation,    in-  ] 

eluding  superintendence,   amounted  to  $1,320,  ' 

while  the  fertilizer  bills  footed  up  $769.     Our  i 

expenses  included  also  interest  on  capital  and 
taxes  during  the  period  of  fourteen  years. 

The  following  gives  an  exact  statement  of  ex- 
penditures and  net  returns : 

Net  returns  for  peach  sales $46,961.07 

I^nd $3,100.00 

Trees 185.00 

Planting,  etc 60.78 

Machinery 170.07 

Cultivation 1,320.00 

Fertilizers 760.00 

Taxes 312.06 

Interest 2,520.90 

Incidentals 11.88 

Total 7,a99.(» 

Profits $38,«61.88 

Taking  the  difference  between  these  two  col- 
umns, we  have  an  almost  fabulous  gain  of  $38,  • 
961.38.  This  may  seem  a  large  gain  to  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  business,  but  we  feel  confi- 
dent that  other  peach-growers  realized  very  much 
larger  returns  from  their  healthy  orchards  than 
we  did. 

It  is  true  that  very  many  orchards  die  a  prem- 
ature death  from  that  dreaded  disease  •^the  yel- 
lows," yet  this  is  generally  so  only  with  negligent 
growers. 

When  we  see  peach  trees  planted  by  the  hun- 
dred acres,  orchards  extending  for  miles,  hun- 
dreds of  hands  busy  picking  the  luscious  fruit 
and  crating  it  for  market,  all  on  a  single  farm, 
and  whole  train  loads  hauled  from  a  single  sta- 
tion ;  when  growers  order  their  own  cars  for  daily 
transportation  ;  when  a  peach -grower  can  send 
his  wife  to  bank  with  $3,500  in  check  returns  for 
a  single  day,  who  has  netted  $65,000  from  a 
single  crop  ;  when  we  candidly  reflect  upon  the 
remarkable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  this 
fruit,  almost  to  be  regarded  as  a  staple,  we  can  ^ 
truly  exclaim,  **  The  end  is  not  yet." 


THE  AMERICAN    MERCHANT   MARINE. 

BY  WINTHROP  L.  MARVIN. 


IN  that  vast  material  expansioir  of  America 
which  is  a  wonder  and  glory  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  one  great,  honorable,  and  ancient 
interest  for  many  years  has  had  no  share. 

While  American  manufactures  have  increased 
fivefold  since  1860,  commerce  threefold,  agri- 
culture threefold,  and  coastwise  and  domestic 
shipping  twofold,  the  American  deep-sea  fleet, 
carrying  cargoes  in  the  foreign  trade,  has  shrunk 
to  one-third  of  the  tonnage  of  forty  years  ago. 
This  exceptional  result  must  have  been  produced 
by  exceptional  causes.  Those  causes  and  the 
best  means  for  checking  their  disastrous  oper- 
ation justify  all  the  keen  attention  which  they 
have  received  in  the  past  few  years  from  the 
statesmen  in  Washington  and  the  merchants  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboard. 

No  other  nation  in  the  world  is  in  such  a  hu- 
miliating plight  as  ours.  No  other  with  any 
pretension  to  mercantile  or  maritime  greatness 
depends  upon  its  foreign  rivals  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  nine -tenths  of  its  oversea  trade.  It  is 
a  conservative  estimate  that  the  United  States  is 
now  paying  every  year  to  foreign  ship  owners 
for  freight,  mail,  and  passenger  service  the  great 
sum  of  $150,000,000 — almost  equivalent  to  our 
entire  customs  revenues  and  four  times  the  inter- 
est on  our  national  debt.  No  country  but  a  very 
rich  and  prosperous  one  could  long  do  this,  and 
such  an  annual  expenditure  has  come  to  be  a 
very  serious  drain  on  even  our  immense  resources. 
As  a  matter  of  sentiment  it  jars  on  the  national 
susceptibilities  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  deep- 
sea  ships  in  our  harbors  fly  foreign  flags.  More- 
over, it  is  recognized  by  thoughtful  men  that  by 
yielding  up  to  foreigners  almost  all  of  our  carry- 
ing trade  we  not  only  strengthen  our  commercial 
competitors,  but  help  to  build  up  abroad  sea 
power  which  may  be  used  against  us  in  time  of 
war. 

PERIL    AS   WELL   AS    COST. 

This  consideration  has  gained  force  from  our 
very  recent  experience.  In  our  war  with  Spain 
we  saw  great  German  steamship  companies  which 
have  grown  rich  from  American  patronage  de- 
liberately sell  several  of  their  fast  steamers  to 
the  Spanish  Government,  to  be  used  to  harry 
our  coasts  and  our  commerce.  Thousands  of 
American  travelers  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
these  vessels.  They  had  run  for  years  out  of  the 
port  of  New  York.     They  had  carried  our  goods 


and  our  mails  and  had  been  liberally  paid  for  it, 
and  yet  but  for  the  quick  ending  of  the  war  they 
would  have  been  turned  loose  to  **  burn,  sink, 
and  destroy"  every  unarmed  ship  under  the 
American  flag,  like  later  Alabamas.  What  was 
done  with  these  German  liners  in  1898  is  liable 
to  be  done  in  a  similar  emergency  with  any  of 
the  hundreds  of  foreign  craft  which  almost  m(v 
nopolize  our  North  Atlantic  traffic. 

The  American  people  are  now  open-eyed  as 
never  before  to  these  ugly  facts.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  American  merchant  marine  is  one 
public  issue  where  there  is  no  party  in  opposition. 
There  may  seem  to  be  such  ;  there  may  seem  to 
be  opposition  in  the  country  and  the  press  to  the 
important  legislation  which  has  been  introduced 
this  year  in  Congress  ;  but  if  it  is  closely  exam- 
ined it  will  be  found  that  the  opposition  to  Sena- 
tor Fryers  comprehensive  bill  relates  to  methods 
and  details  and  not  at  all  to  purpose. 

The  general  character  of  the  new  measure  is 
very  frankly  protective.  But  there  is  something 
in  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  world's 
merchant  shipping  which  lifts  it  beyond  the  in- 
terminable controversy  over  tariffs.  A  merchant 
marine  is  so  desirable,  so  essential,  indeed,  to 
national  security  as  well  as  to  National  prosperity, 
that  it  is  fostered  and  encouraged  by  all  govern- 
ments, whether  they  be  protectionists  in  their 
general  policy  or  adherents  of  free  trade. 

FORTY    YEARS   OP   NEOLECT. 

Among  these  governments,  however,  there 
has  been  in  the  past  forty  years  one  conspicuous 
exception.  This  is  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
strange  fact  that  this  era,  beginning  with  the 
election  of  Lincoln,  which  has  witnessed  the 
general  exaltation  of  the  protective  idea  and  a 
continuous  and  most  successful  State  fostering  of 
American  manufacturing,  has  been  a  period  of 
unprecedented  neglect  of  American  ship- owning. 
Ship  builders,  of  course,  have  been  indirectly 
protected  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign- built  ships 
from  American  registry  and  from  the  coasting 
trade,  but  the  prime  factor  in  a  merchant  marine 
is  not  the  builder  of  ships,  but  the .  owner  of 
ships.  Unless  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
merchant  tonnage  are  profitable,  no  merchant  ves- 
sels will  be  built.  The  first  imperative  step 
toward  the  creation  or  restoration  of  a  merchant 
marine  is  to  make  ship-owning  prosperous.  If 
that  is  done,  ship- building  under  such  a  policy  as 
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ours  will  take  care  of  itself.  If  it  is  not  done, 
no  legislative  ingenuity  can  succeed  in  making 
business  permanently  active  and  profitable  for 
the  ship  yards. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  FATHERS. 

In  America  this  has  not  been  done.  The  sons 
have  been  deaf  to  the  teachings  of  experience, 
blind  to  the  example  of  the  fathers.  We  had  a 
merchant  marine,  and  a  great  one,  once.  It  will 
help  us  mightily  to  launch  a  new  fleet  if  we  turn 
back  to  the  pages  of  history  and  nofe  how  this 
old  fleet  was  constructed.  We  shall  find  that  it 
was  a  protected  interest,  but  it  was  the  ship 
owners  who  were  protected.  The  very  first  law 
of  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution, 
passed  propitiously  on  July  4,  1789,  established 
a  discrimination  of  10  per  cent,  in  duty  in  favor 
of  goods  imported  in  American  vessels,  and  the 
very  next  law  gave  American  ship  owners  addi- 
tional protection  by  providing  that  the  tonnage 
dues  of  American  ships  should  be  6  cents  a  ton 
and  of  foreign  ships  50  cents. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  was  marvelous. 
In  1789  we  had  only  123,893  tons  of  American 
shipping  registered  for  oversea  trade,  and  only 
23  per  cent,  of  our  commerce  was  carried  in 
American  bottoms.  In  1790  our  deep-sea  fleet 
had  increased  to  346,254  tons  and  was  carrying 
40  per  cent,  of  our  commerce.  In  1791  our 
tonnage  was  363,110  and  our  proportion  of  car- 
riage 55  per  cent.  By  1800  the  American  fleet 
had  increased  to  667,107  tons,  wiih  a  proportion 
of  carriage  of  89  per  cent.  In  1810,  when  our 
trouble  with  England  began  to  be  acute,  Amer- 
ican tonnage  registered  for  foreign  trade  had  at- 
tained the  high-water  mark  of  981,019,  with  a 
carriage  of  91  per  cent. 

At  that  time  we  had  13.43  cubic  feet  of  ship- 
ping per  capita  of  our  population — the  highest 
point  ever  reached.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be 
contended  that  the  protection  given  by  the  dis- 
criminating duties  and  tonnage  dues  was  the  only 
cause  of  this  unexampled  maritime  prosperity. 
The  Napoleonic  wars  which  absorbed  the  energies 
and  blocked  the  ports  of  Europe  gave  American 
enterprise  a  chance  which  even  orders  in  council 
and  Milan  decrees  could  not  wholly  smother. 
But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  after  the  War  of 
1812  we  were  never  relatively  so  strong  upon 
the  seas  as  we  were  before  it.  Immediately  after 
peace  came,  in  1815,  Congress,  by  a  series  of 
acts  and  treaties  too  elaborate  to  be  described  in 
a  brief  space,  began  to  strip  away  bit  by  bit  the 
protection  beneath  which  American  shipping 
had  so  wonderfully  flourished.  This  was  done 
with  the  plausible  but  delusive  expectation  that 
foreign  governments  would  meet  ours  in  a  spirit 


of  full  and  honest  reciprocity,  and  that  whatever 
carrying  trade  we  might  lose  to  and  from  our 
own  seaports  we  should  regain  in  the  open  trade 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

THE    FIRST   FALLING    AWAY. 

The  first  results  were  far  from  encouraging. 
American  tonnage  registered  for  foreign  trade 
swiftly  shrank  from  854,295  in  1815  to  581,230 
in  1819.  This  was  due  in  part  to  a  shnnking  of 
our  import  trade,  which  for  a  brief  period  after 
the  war  was  enormous.  Our  shipping  jt>er  capita, 
which  in  1810,  as  has  been  said,  was  13.43  cubic 
feet,  had  fallen  in  1819  to  6.08  cubic  feet — a. 
decrease  of  one- half  in  the  sea  power  of  the  • 
young  republic.  But  in  1820,  with  the  rapid 
growth  in  population  and  the  gradual  recovery 
in  trade  and  industry,  there  set  in  a  slow  increase 
in  our  tonnage.  In  1821  it  was  593,825.  In 
other  words,  the  American  merchant  fleet,  now 
partially  protected,  was  about  as  large  as  it  had 
been  in  1796,  twenty-five  years  before,  when  it 
was  completely  protected.  In  1796  American 
ships  carried  92  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  trade 
and  represented  12.53  cubic  feet  per  capita.  In 
1821  they  carried  88  per  cent,  and  represented 
5.88  cubic  feet  per  capita.  Even  at  that  time  it 
was  obvious  that  our  merchant  fleet  was  not 
growing  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  na- 
tion. 

But  Congress,  absorbed  chiefly  in  other  things 
and  still  bewitched  by  the  ignis  fatuus  of  a  reci- 
procity that  was  not  reciprocity,  stripped  still 
more  protection  from  our  maritime  interests  by 
the  act  of  May  24,  1828.  At  once  our  merchant 
shipping,  which  in  that  year,  with  its  757,998 
tons,  had  laboriously  reached  the  total  of  1805, 
shrank  again  as  if  stricken  by  paralysis.  In  1829 
our  total  tonnage  was  592,859,  or  less  than 
that  of  1797.  In  1830  it  was  537,563,  or  about 
that  of  1795. 

Here  again  several  causes  were  doubtless  oper- 
ative, but  it  is  agreed  by  all  observers  of  the 
day  that  the  result  of  more  maritime  **  reciproc- 
ity "  was  simply  more  disappointment.  After 
a  while  our  tonnage  slowly  revived.  It  rose 
from  538,136  in  1831  to  762,838  in  1840 — 
the  total  of  the  year  1805  under  full  protection 
thirty -five  years  before.  But  the  proportion  of 
American  commerce  conveyed  in  American  ships 
began  to  fall  in  1828,  and  it  has  been  falling 
ever  since.  In  1827  it  was  90  per  cent.;  in 
1840  it  was  82  per  cent.  Even  then,  when  all 
ships  were  of  wood  and  the  motive  power  was 
sail,  foreign  ship  owners  with  their  cheap-wage 
crews  were  cutting  steadily  into  the  trade  tliat 
earlier  laws  had  reserved  for  American  sliip 
owners  and  sailors. 
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THE   CLIPPER    ERA. 

Our  apparent  increase  in  tonnage,  which  went 
on  from  762,838  in  1840  to  1,168,707  in  1848, 
^  was  to  a  large  degree  deceptive.  It  did  not  pre- 
vent a  still  further  decrease  of  the  American 
proportion  of  carriage  from  82  to  77,  to  75,  and 
to  72  per  cent.  But  in  1849  came  an  event 
which  for  a  few  years  gave  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  the  practical  effect  of  restored 
protection.  It  was  the  gold  development  of  Cal- 
ifornia. American  ships  only  could  engage  in 
the  Cape  Horn  coastwise  voyaging.  Speed  was 
at  a  premium.  The  glorious  clippers,  which 
^  none  but  Yankee  skill  could  build  or  sail,  ap- 
peared upon  the  seas,  and  from  the  friendly  van- 
tage of  the  California  trade  reached  out  for  the 
old  trade  of  the  Orient.  Our  tonnage  under 
the  fortuitous  but  powerful  impulse  shot  up  to 
2,159,918  in  1854.  Then  as  the  California  boom 
began  to  fade  there  came  the  Crimean  War, 
absorbing  for  transport  service  all  of  the  spare 
British  tonnage  and  much  of  our  own,  and  offer- 
ing for  a  brief  period  protection  as  potent  as  act 
of  Congress  or  of  Parliament.  So  the  American 
merchant  marine  came  up  to  the  outbreak  of  our 
Civil  War. 

NEITHER    WAR    NOR    TARIFF. 

The  decrease  of  American  shipping  is  often 
erroneously  said  to  date  from  1861.  Some  writ- 
ers attribute  it  to  the  war  ;  others  to  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  But  both  theories  are  mistaken. 
The  real  beginning  of  the  present  decline  of  our 
deep-sea  tonnage  dates  not  from  1861,  but  from 
1855 — from  a  year  of  peace  for  our  country 
and  not  from  a  year  of  war — from  a  period  of 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  not  of  tariff  for  protec- 
tion. 

The  real  truth  is  written  indelibly  in  the  fig- 
ures of  American  ship- building.  In  1855  we 
launched  2,027  vessels  of  583,450  tons,  and  381  of 
these  were  full- rigged  ships  or  barks.  In  1859  we 
launched  only  875  vessels  of  156,602  tons,  and 
only  89  of  these  were  full -rigged  ships  or  barks 
for  deep-sea  voyages.  As  the  present  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation  has  well  said,  this  was  ^  *  a 
steady  and  rapid  decline  without  equal  in  our 
marine  history  " — and  it  occurred  under  the  most 
thoroughly  non- protective  tariff  in  our  economic 
history.  In  1860  there  was  a  slight  rally  in 
American  ship-building,  lifting  our  output  to 
214,797  tons.  But  (another  ominous  fact)  Great 
Britain  launched  in  that  year  301,535  tons  of 
%  shipping,  much  of  it  iron  and  steam.  In  1850 
'we  had  launched  279,255  tons  and  Great  Britain 
bad  launched  133,695  tons.  Thus  in  this  mem- 
orable decade  the  positions  of  the  two  chief  rivals 


for  the  mastery  of  the  ocean  had  become  com- 
pletely reversed. 

IRON   SHIP   AND    SUBSIDY. 

Two  new  and  powerful  factors  had  contributed 
to  this  change — the  iron  ship  of  steam  and  sail 
and  the  British  subsidy.  Contrary  to  prevalent 
belief,  the  first  good  mercantile  steamships  were 
built  in  the  United  States.  More  than  half  a 
century  ago  a  foreign  authority  declared  that  the 
American  steam  merchant  fleet,  which  was  then 
larger  than  the  British  fleet,  was  more  than  equal 
in  war  strength  to  all  the  navies  of  Europe.  But 
Great  Britain  in  1839  started  the  Cunard  line 
of  trans- Atlantic  steamships  with  a  subsidy  of 
$425,000  a  year,  which  was  afterward  doubled. 
Seven  or  eight  years  later  our  Government  tar- 
dily followed  the  British  example. 

For  a  decade  it  was  a  fight  of  subsidy  versus 
subsidy.  The  longer  purse  finally  won.  The 
Collins  Company,  the  chief  American  line,  lost 
two  of  its  ships  and  fell  into  misfortune.  Then 
the  world  had  an  illuminating  example  of  the 
relative  tenacity  with  which  the  two  great  mari- 
time nations  upheld  their  shipping  interests. 
The  Royal  Mail  Company,  with  a  line  to  the 
West  Indies,  having  lost  several  of  its  ships,  had 
its  subsidy  promptly  increased  by  the  British 
Goveniment,  and  was  loyally  tided  over  its  period 
of  discouragement.  But  soon  after  the  loss  of 
the  Arctic  and  Pacific  the  United  States  Con- 
gress withdrew  the  American  ocean  mail  subsi- 
dies. The  Collins  line  was  abandoned  and  the 
other  American  trans- Atlantic  steamers  disap- 
peared. 

It  was  a  tremendous  victory  for  British  mari- 
time protectionism.  The  results  were  promptly 
reflected,  in  1857,  1858,  and  1859,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary shrinkage  of  American  ship-building, 
and  Great  Britain  entered  upon  that  substantial 
monopoly  of  North  Atlantic  carrying  which  she 
has  held  to  the  present  time. 

Of  course  the  Civil  War,  the  destruction  of 
100,000  tons  of  our  best  shipping  by  Anglo- 
Confederate  cruisers,  and,  more  important  ^till, 
the  transfer  of  750,000  tons  to  foreign  flaj^, 
gave  a  vast  impetus  to  the  decline  of  our  marinje  ; 
but  the  great  significant  fact  which  the  student 
of  maritime  history  perceives  is  that  this  decline 
had  set  in  long  beforehand.  It  was  as  if  a  vic- 
tim of  consumption  in  its  earlier  stages  had  his 
end  hastened  by  a  blow  from  a  saber.  So  long 
as  our  merchant  marine  was  protected  by  nation- 
al legislation  it  prospered.  It  even  outlived  this 
protection  (for  the  so-called  maritime  **  reciproc- 
ity" was  not  formally  completed  until  1849)  be- 
cause of  the  temporary  stimulus  afforded  by  the 
California  gold  discovery  and  the  Crimean  War. 
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But  when  this  stimulus  had  lost  its  brief  effect 
and  our  unprotected  ships  of  wood  were  forced 
to  compete  with  the  iron- built  or  subsidized  Brit- 
ish ships,  they  melted  like  mist  from  the  face  of 
the  ocean. 

A   BIT   OF    MARINE    FICTION. 

In  those  earlier  years  of  keen  competition 
practically  all  of  the  British  steam  tonnage  was 
under  subsidy.  British  iron  sailing  ships  were 
protected  by  a  discrimination  of  Lloyds*  against 
which  we  had  no  power  to  retaliate.  A  very 
pretty  fairy  tale  is  sometimes  told  how,  in  1849, 
Great  Britain  repealed  her  *<  antiquated"  naviga- 
tion act  and  permitted  her  subjects  to  buy  and 
bring  under  the  British  flag  the  superior  Amer- 
ican-built wooden  clippers,  thus  establishing  a 
**  free-ship"  policy.  This  is  a  yam  which  de- 
ceives no  marines,  though  many  landsmen.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Lloyds'  by  a  technical  ruling  im- 
mediately made  that  vaunted  privilege  null  and 
void,  and  did  not  lift  its  ban  from  American 
wooden  ships  until  1854,  when  iron  ship- build- 
ing in  England  had  become  firmly  established, 
and  with  a  long-term  insurance  rating  for  iron 
ships  there  was  no  longer  fear  of  Yankee  ship 
yards. 

That  plausible  statement  with  which  the  ex- 
treme present-day  **  free-ship"  argument  is  usu- 
ally prefaced — that  British  merchants  bought 
great  fleets  of  Yankee  clippers  and,  examining 
them,  learned  how  they  were  built  and  then  built 
others — leading  up  to  the  familiar  suggestion  that 
we  in  our  turn  ought  now  to  go  and  do  the  same 
thing  with  British  **  tramps,"  is  chiefly  a  figment 
of  the  imagination.  Great  Britain  made  her 
large  purchases  of  American  vessels  long  after- 
ward, during  our  Civil  War,  having  meanwhile 
forced  down  prices  to  a  ruinous  point  by  means 
of  her  Floridas  and  Alabamas,  From  1850  to 
1860,  as  indeed  always,  the  great  bulk  of  British 
merchant  tonnage  was  British -built.  Navigation 
act  or  no  navigation  act,  ship-building  has  ever 
been  the  most  jealously  guarded  of  British  in- 
dustries. 

It  will  have  to  be  confessed  that  a  review  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
in  these  later  years  is  not  calculated  to  produce 
an  edifjring  idea  of  the  acuteness  or  the  patriot- 
ism or  the  consistency  of  American  statesman- 
ship. Great  Britain  was  quite  within  her  rights 
in  persuading  us  to  strip  off  our  discriminating 
duties  and  tonnage  dues  and  embark  on  maritime 
**  reciprocity."  She  was  quite  within  her  rights 
in  lavishly  subsidizing  her  steamships  year  after 
year,  while  we  went  about  it  in  a  half- hearted 
way  and  finally  allowed  our  lines  to  be  driven  off 
the   Atlantic.      Lloyds'   discriminations  perhaps 


were  unfair  blows  in  the  back,  but  for  this  the  ' 

British  Government  was  not  responsible. 

WHERE   THE    TBOUBLE   LIES. 

Between  1850  and  1860  our  national  policy 
was  not  protectionist,  and  the  men  in  political 
power  were  no  friends  of  American  ship  builders 
and  ship  owners.  But  the  marvel  is  that  in  all 
the  years  since  1860,  with  a  national  policy  which 
has  protected  every  other  living  American  in- 
dustry and  brought  new  industries  into  being, 
we  have  never  applied  the  precedents  of  our 
earlier  and  successful  maritime  experience.  Our 
merchant  shipping  is  the  one  American  interest 
which  has  been  left  out  in  the  cold  by  a  paternal 
government.  It  is  the  one  interest  which  has 
lagged  and  withered. 

In  1830  the  proportion  of  American  commerce 
carried  in  American  ships  was  89  per  cent. ;  in 
1840  it  was  82  per  cent. ;  in  1850,  72  per  cent.; 
in  1860,  66  per  cent.;  in  1870,  35  per  cent.;  in 
1880,  17  per  cent.;  in  1890,  12  percent.;  and 
in  1898,  10  per  cent.  There  is  an  unpleasant 
regularity  in  this  decline.  The  American  mer- 
chant tonnage  registered  for  foreign  trade  is 
now  837,229"^  while  our  population  is  75,000,000. 
Away  back  in  1810  we  had  981,019  tons,  when 
the  country  had  a  population  of  7,000,000. 
These  figures  furnish  cause  for  sober  thinking. 
Have  we  Americans  lost  our  old  aptitude  for  the 
sea  ?  Let  the  echoes  of  Manila  Bay  and  Santiago 
answer.  And  look  upon  our  thriving  (because 
protected)  coastwise  fleet,  the  best  built,  the  beet 
handled,  and  the  most  efficient  in  the  world,  with 
a  tonnage  three  times  that  of  England  and  five 
times  that  of  any  other  nation. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  DOGMAS. 

Our  builders  are  not  at  fault  ;  our  iwiilors  are 
not  at  fault.  From  the  superb  St,  Paul  and 
St.  Louts  to  the  clipper  barkentines  in  the  coffee 
trade  modem  American  ships  are  as  swift  and 
efficient  as  they  were  in  the  old  days  of  our  inari- 
time  glory.  They  cost,  as  they  always  have 
cost,  more  to  build  and  more  to  man,  just  as  an 
American  machine  shop  or  woolen  mil]  is  apt  to 
cost  more  to  operate. 

But  we  have  determined  that  in  spite  of  this 
it  is  worth  while  to  have  American  machine 
shops  and  woolen  mills  and  that  in  the  long  run 
it  is  profitable.  There  are  cheerful  signs  of  a 
similar  determination  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
have  American  ships.  One  powerful  reason  why 
we  now  have  no  more  of  them  is  that  since  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  two  sets  of  doctrinatrcs  ^ 
have  been  quarreling  as  to  the  kind  of  treatment 
that  should  be  adopted  to  resuscitate  the  in,er- 
chant  marine.     Neither  party  has  been  able   to 
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enforce  its  policy  ;  they  have  been  just  strong 
enough  to  fight  each  other  to  a  standstill.  The 
vesolt  is  that  between  the  squabbling  of  these 
doctrinaires  nothing  whatever  has  been  accom- 
pb'ghed. 

One  school  clamors  for  <*free  ships;"  the 
other  for  subsidies.  These  two  ideas  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  essentially  antagonistic,  as  ir- 
reconcilable alternatives.  Just  here  the  doctri- 
naires have  wrought  their  sharpest  mischief. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  why  either  policy  should 
be  applied  with  iron -like  rigidity  to  the  complete 
exclusion  of  the  other.  It  is  very  much  more 
reasonable  to  recognize  what  is  sound  and  prac- 
tical in  either  plan  and  to  reject  what  is  unnec- 
essary and  extravagant.  The  ** free- ship"  the- 
ory in  its  entirety  might  perhaps  have  been 
adopted  with  profit  in  the  years  before  the  Civil 
War,  when  Britain  had  cheap  iron  and  many 
iron  ship  yards  and  we  had  almost  none.  But  it 
roost  be  acknowledged  that  conditions  are  now 
radically  altered  ;  that  it  is  now  America  which 
has  the  cheap  steel  in  abundance,  and,  moreover, 
several  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  steel 
ship  yards  in  the  world. 

A   SENSIBLE    OOMPROMISE. 

But  because  **free  ships"  have  undoubtedly 
proved  a  failure  in  the  experience  of  all  the  Con- 
tinental nations  and  are  not  necessary  for  us,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  we  must  swing  to  the 
other  extreme  and  deny  American  registry  abso- 
lutely to  all  foreign -built  tonnage,  as  if  a  foreign 
ship  per  se  were  a  thing  accursed.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  we  drove  a  good  bargain  when 
we  naturalized  the  New  York  and  Paris  and 
thereby  secured  the  building  in  a  native  ship 
yard  of  the  St.  Louts  and  St.  Pauly  ^nd  this  pol- 
icy would  seem  to  lend  itself  to  extension — at 
/east  to  such  foreign -built  ships  as  are  actually 
owned  now  by  American  citizens.  True,  it  will 
be  a  confounding  of  the  doctrinaires  on  both 
sides,  but  it  is  full  time  that  the  doctrinaires 
dropped  this  shipping  problem,  which  they  have 
only  bungled  for  three  decades,  and  gave  way  to 
moderate  men. 

One  source  of  the  strength  developed  in  Con- 
greea  and  the  country  by  the  shipping  bill  of 
.Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  is  that  it  embodies  a 
compromise — that  it  is  a  consensus  of  the  views 
•>f  men  who  are  both  moderate  and  practical. 
This  measure  brings  300,000  tons  of  foreign- 
built  shipping  under  the  American  flag,  but  these 
ipe  excellent  steamers  actually  owned  by  Ameri- 
can capital.  They  will  be  just  as  effective  and 
ail  the  handsomer  for  hoisting  the  Stars  and 
^^tripee.  Their  owners,  in  consideration  of  this 
privilege,  engage  to  build  new  ships  in  America, 


and  because  of  the  assumed  lower  cost  of  their 
foreign -built  craft,  these  latter  vessels  will  re- 
ceive only  a  portion  of  the  speed  or  tonnage 
subsidies  provided  by  other  sections  of  the  bill 
for  ships  that  are  native  American. 

WHAT    THE    FRYE    BILL    DOES. 

The  title  of  this  measure  reads  :  '  *  To  promote 
the  commerce  and  increase  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  and  to  provide  auxiliary  cruis- 
ers, transports,  and  seamen  for  government  use 
when  necessary."  Our  hundred  days'  war  with 
Spain  demonstrated  that  we  did  not  possess  in 
our  present  marine  a  sufficient  number  of  auxili- 
ary ships  for  a  contest  with  even  a  puny  antag- 
onist. We  were  compelled  to  purchase  or  to 
charter  many  foreign  vessels  after  the  Govern- 
ment had  secured  all  available  American  steam- 
ers. This  was  a  shock  to  the  country  and  a 
salutary  one.  It  meant  that  under  conditions  of 
modern  war  a  merchant  marine  is  more  indis- 
pensable than  ever,  and  that  we  lack  this  auxili- 
ary of  national  defense. 

Naturally,  as  the  motive  of  the  Frye  bill  is  in 
part  defensive,  it  sets  a  premium  upon  merchant 
steamers  of  high  speed  like  the  twenty-one-knot 
ships  of  the  American  trans- Atlantic  line  and  the 
eighteen -knot  ships  now  building  at  Newport 
News  for  the  Pacific  Mail  service.  The  bill 
adopts  as  the  basis  of  its  protection  a  subsidy  of 
1.5  cents  a  gross  ton  for  each  100  miles  of  the 
first  1,500  miles  and  1  cent  a  gross  ton  for  each 
100  miles  above  1,500  miles  covered  by  Amer- 
ican vessels,  sail  or  steam,  in  the  foreign  trade. 
This  subsidy  is  intended  as  an  offset  to  the  great- 
er cost  of  construction  and  the  higher  rate  of 
wages  and  maintenance  of  American  ships — in 
other  words,  the  cost  of  operation.  Elaborate 
calculations  by  the  Treasury  Department  show 
that  it  will  almost  exactly  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose. 

SPEED    AND    TONNAGE   PREMIUMS. 

But  this  would  not  enable  our  ship  owners  to 
meet  the  competition  of  foreign  steamship  lines 
which,  in  addition  to  a  natural  advantage  in  the 
way  of  lower  labor  cost,  have  the  artificial  ad- 
vantage of  subsidies  and  bounties  from  their 
governments.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  thus 
protect  their  fast  mail  lines.  Several  other  na- 
tions subsidize  all  their  steam  lines,  fast  or  slow, 
and  also  their  sailing  vessels.  To  offset  these 
subventions  and  to  give  our  steam  marine  the 
stimulus  necessary  to  attract  more  American  cap- 
ital into  the  trade,  the  Frye  bill  provides  for 
**  steam  vessels  which  may  be  suitable  for  carry- 
ing the  mails  of  the  United  States  and  as  auxil- 
iaries to  the  power  of  the  United  States  in  time 
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of  war  or  other  need  "  an  additional  subsidy 
based  on  speed  and  tonnage.  For  ships  of  the 
class  of  the  St.  Louis  or  ^S^^.  Paul,  of  more  than 
8,000  tons  and  twenty-one  knots  or  over,  this 
subsidy  will  be  2.3  cents  a  ton  for  every  100 
miles  sailed,  and  for  twenty-knot  ships  2  cents  a 
ton.  For  vessels  of  3,000  tons  or  over  the  sub- 
sidy will  be  1.8  cents  a  ton  for  every  100  miles 
sailed  by  nineteen -knot  ships,  1.6  cents  for 
eighteen-knot  ships,  1.4  cents  for  seventeen -knot 
ships,  and  so  on  down  to  the  slower  steamers, 
which  will  have  1  cent  a  ton.  But  this  speed 
and  tonnage  premium  is  to  be  given  to  no  steam- 
er below  2,000  tons  gross  tonnage,  the  modem 
limit  for  efficiency  in  oversea  trade,  and  all 
steamers  receiving  subsidy  must  carry  the  United 
States  mails  free  of  charge. 

The  subsidies  offered  by  the  Frye  bill  are  to 
be  paid  for  twenty  years,  the  period  for  which 
a  well- constructed  vessel  usually  retains  a  first- 
class  rating.  This  twenty-year  guarantee  is  very 
little  longer  than  the  duration  of  foreign  subsidy 
contracts,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  essential  if 
capital  is  to  be  induced  to  undertake  the  risks 
involved  in  new  shipping  enterprises.  But  in  or- 
der to  receive  a  subsidy  owners  of  existing  ship- 
ping must  engage  to  build  at  least  25  per  cent, 
of  new  tonnage  in  this  country,  thus  insuring  an 
immediate  impulse  to  ship- building  as  well  as  to 
navigation. 

Foreign-built  ships  actually  owned  to  the  ex- 
tent of  80  per  cent.,  or  in  certain  special  cases 
less  than  this,  by  American  citizens  are  admitted 
to  American  registry  by  the  terms  of  the  Frye 
bill  on  these  two  conditions,  that  such  foreign - 
built  ships  shall  receive  only  50  per  cent,  of  the 
subsidy  paid  to  American-built  ships,  and  that 
their  owners  shall  engage  to  construct  within 
a  specified  time  an  equivalent  tonnage  in  Amer- 
ican ship  yards.  This  provision,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  bring  to  the  American  flag  the  British 
ships  of  the  International  Navigation  Company 
and  the  Belgian  ships  of  the  Red  Star  line,  with 
several  other  steamers  of  excellent  character. 

WHAT   THE    COST    WILL   BE. 

Of  course  no  measure  so  progressive  and  com- 
prehensive as  this  bill  of  Senator  Frye's  could, 
in  a  country  of  free  speech,  entirely  escape  criti- 
cism. It  has  been  objected,  for  instance,  that  it 
conferred  undue  favor  upon  a  few  great  corpo- 
rations owning  very  fast  steamships  which  carry 
mail  and  passengers,  but  relatively  little  freight, 
and  that  therefore  it  would  be  of  small  benefit  to 
American  commerce.  To  this  the  friends  of  the 
measure  have  effectively  replied  by  an  amend- 
ment limiting  to  $2,000,000  the  subsidies  which 
can  be  paid  in  any  one  year  to  swift  steamers  of 


twenty  or  twenty -one  knots.  They  insist  that 
this  will  provide  an  adequate  Atlantic  mail  serv- 
ice. By  another  amendment  the  minimum  re 
quirement  for  the  speed  premium  for  steameChf 
has  been  reduced  from  the  original  figure  of 
fourteen  knots  to  ten  knots,  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  production  of  a  relatively  slow  but  very 
efficient  and  desirable  type  of  cargo  vessel  for 
the  long  voyages  of  the  Pacific  trade,  where  coal 
economy  is  all-important. 

To  the  accusation  that  the  total  cost  of  the  sub- 
sidies would  be  excessive,  that  it  would  be  a 
serious  drain  upon  the  Treasury  and  an  extrav- 
agant price  to  pay  for  the  recovery  of  our  carry- 
ing trade,  the  framers  of  the  Frye  bill  have 
answered  in  a  stipulation  that  the  annual  ex- 
penditure shall  never  exceed  $9,000,000.  They 
submit  careful  estimates  to  show  that  the  net 
cost  the  first  year  with  our  present  tonnage  will 
be  only  $2,700,000,  and  that  in  order  to  earn  as 
much  as  $9,000,000  in  subsidies  our  present 
deep-sea  marine  will  have  to  be  multiplied  sev- 
eral times  over. 

AS   TO   BBITISH    SUBSIDIES. 

So  far  as  the  speed  and  tonnage  premiums  for 
fast  large  steamers  are  concerned,  it  is  very  easy 
to  discern  that  the  American  subsidy  rate  or  de- 
gree of  protection  is  no  larger  than  that  now 
granted  by  the  ** mistress  of  the  seas."  The 
Navigation  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department 
has  prepared  a  table  sho^wing  the  tonnage  actually 
employed  on  the  chief  British  ocean  mail  routes, 
the  pay  which  this  tonnage  actually  receives 
from  the  British  Government,  and  the  pay  which 
steamers  of  the  same  type  would  receive  under 
the  speed  and  tonnage  laws  of  the  Frye  bill : 

^  .  British        AznericAB 

Companies.  Subsidies.    Subsidies. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental $1,660,297  $1,146,941 

Orient  and  Pacific  Steam 413, 100  4e5,Sn 

D.  Currie  and  Union 456,840  498»410 

RoyalMail »1,600  106,743 

Canadian  Pacific 291,600  140»5» 

Cunard  and  White  Star 796,029  1,132,723 

13,909,466  $8»580,g82 
The  Cunard  and  White  Star  lines,  it  should 
be  remembered,  receive  also  in  mail  pay  about 
$180,000  every  year  from  the  United  States. 
In  this  enumeration  of  subsidized  British  steam- 
ers all  but  nine  of  the  deep-sea  vessels  of  sixteen 
knots  and  more  under  the  British  flag  are  in- 
cluded. This  illustrates  the  liberality  with  which 
Great  Britain  fosters  and  protects  the  best  ships  j 
of  her  merchant  fleet.  •  ^ 

PRICE    LITTLE,   GAIN    GREAT.  | 

This  American  legislation  is  very  closely  guard- 
ed.    It  bestows  help  upon  our  merchant  xnarine 
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only  wliere  our  sliips  are  harassed  by  state-aided 
or  low-wage  foreign  competition.  It  does  not 
affect  our  coasting  trade,  or  our  lake  trade,  or 
^ur  trade  with  Canada,  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico. 
No  ships  can  be  sailed  for  the  subsidy  merely, 
for,  as  Senator  Frye  has  shown,  this  would  not 
amount  to  one- fourth  of  the  lowest  estimate  of 
operating  expenses  in  ballast — and  no  ship  own- 
er wordd  pay  75  cents  for  an  opportunity  to  earn 
25  cents.  Vessels  qualifying  for  a  subsidy  must 
be  wholly  officered  by  American  citizens  and  be 
manned  by  crews  at  least  one -fourth  of  whom 
are  Americans,  with  a  certain  number  of  Amer- 
ican boys  as  apprentices.  Thus  the  merchant 
fleet  will  develop  a  genuine  naval  reserve. 

The  Frye  bill  simply  aims  to  extend  in  anothpr 
form  a  protection  equivalent  to  that  bestowed 
through  discriminating  duties  and  tonnage  dues 


in  the  first  half  century  of  our  national  existence. 
This  earlier  protection,  as  this  paper  has  shown, 
was  entirely  effective  and  very  profitable.  Of 
course  our  treaties  of  reciprocity  prevent  us  from 
renewing  the  protection  in  its  original  shape. 
The  average  American  will  be  likely  to  agree 
with  ex-Senator  Edmunds  that  even  $9,000,000 
would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  chance  to  re- 
cover some  of  the  $150,000,000  which  now  goes 
out  of  the  country  every  year  into  the  pockets  of 
foreign  ship  owners. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be 
over  the  exact  height  of  tariff  schedules,  this 
proposition  to  give  fair  play  (for  that  is  essen- 
tially what  it  is)  to  the  American  interest  that  is 
at  once  least  prosperous  and  most  deserving  ap- 
peals very  strongly  to  the  patriotic  impulses  of 
our  people  of  all  shades  of  party  faith. 


THE   POLICY  OF  STEAMSHIP   SUBSIDIES. 

BY  PRESIDENT  ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY,  OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY. 


TWELVE  years  ago  there  was  under  discussion 
in  Congress,  in  the  newspapers,  and  among 
economists  and  financiers  a  variety  of  practical 
problems  growing  out  of  the  existence  of  the 
large  surplus  revenue.  At  that  time  the  editor 
of  this  Review  prepared  and  published  a  little 
volume  entitled  »*The  National  Revenues," 
which  contained  a  number  of  chapters  specially 
contributed  by  students  of  political  economy  and 
finance,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  professors  in 
universities  and  colleges.  The  chapter  contrib- 
uted by  Professor  (now  President)  Hadley,  of 
Yale,  dealt  with  '*  Steamship  Subsidies  as  a 
Means  of  Reducing  the  Revenues."  Apropos  of 
the  pending  discussion  in  Congress,  the  editor 
had  occasion  last  month  to  read  over  again  Dr. 
Hadley*8  observations,  and  was  struck  with  the 
fact  that  they  seemed  as  applicable  in  the  year 
1900  as  in  1888.  The  volume  being  now  out  of 
print,  President  Hadley  was  asked  to  give  his 
approval  to  the  republication  of  his  chapter  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Review.  In  order  to 
make  it  clear  that  his  general  position  has  under- 
gone no  change,  Dr.  Hadley  writes  the  following 
letter : 

Yale  Untversitt,  New  Haven,  Conk., 

February  8,  1900. 
My  Dear  Mb.  Shaw  : 

Let  me  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday. 

You  are  fully  authorized  tx>  say.  in  connection  with 
the  reprint  of  the  article,  that  my  views  with  reg^  to 
the  granting  of  large  subsidies  have  remained  an* 
changed.    What  constitutes  a  large  subsidy  in  a  par- 


ticular case  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  the  technical  con- 
sideration of  experts  ;  but  I  believe  that  in  this  depart- 
ment of  government  activity,  as  in  others,  a  policy  of 
economy  is  the  wisest  for  us. 

Perhaps  the  safest  thing  for  you  to  do  would  be  to 
reprint  the  paragraph  on  page  443  of  my  **  Economics." 
I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  the  paragraph  in  question. 
Sincerely  yours,  Arthur  T.  Hadley. 

^he  book  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
foregoing  letter  was  published  by  the  Messrs. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  in  1896,  under  the  title 
<  ^Economics  :  Relations  Between  Private  Prop- 
erty and  Public  Welfare."  Dr.  Hadley's  work 
as  an  economist  certainly  needs  no  indorsement ; 
yet  some  of  our  readers  may  be  grateful  for  this 
incidental  reminder  that  before  becoming  so 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  large  and  varied  prob- 
lems that  now  confront  him  as  administrative 
head  of  the  great  university  at  New  Haven,  Dr. 
Hadley  had  embodied  the  results  of  years  of 
deep  thinking,  wide'  reading,  and  close  observa- 
tion in  a  very  compact  and  able  volume  dealing 
with  the  practical  problems  as  well  as  with  the 
theory  of  economics — a  volume  that  a  great 
many  American  voters  might  read  to  their  ad- 
vantage in  this  Presidential  year.  The  para- 
graph from  his  book  to  which  Dr.  Hadley  refers 
reads  as  follows  : 

These  subsidized  steamers  are  useful  in  providing  a 
reserve  in  case  of  war.  The  commercial  success  of  the 
policy  is  more  doubtful,  whether  we  look  at  its  effect 
on  the  profit  of  the  ship  owners  or  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  nation.    French  experience  seems  to  indicate  that 
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the  system  of  bounties,  by  calling  unnecessary  ships 
into  operation,  diminishes  the  regular  earnings  of  the 
business  to  a  degree  for  which  the  government  bounty 
furnishes  scant  compensation ;  while  the  old  proverb 
that  "trade  follows  the  flag"  is  hardly  borne  out  by 
recent  events.  It  may  have  been  true  in  old  times  that 
goods  went  where  ships  most  desired  to  take  them,  but 
with  modem  facilities  of  communication  the  owners  of 
the  goods  make  up  their  minds  where  they  want  them 


to  go,  and  the  ships  must  take  them  there  or  nowhere. 
All  things  considered,  it  would  be  hard  to  show  any 
commercial  gains  from  subsidies  which  compensate  for 
the  sums  ^pent  in  this  way. 

Without  further  preface  we  reproduce  Dr. 
Hadley*8  argument  of  1888  againSt  steamship 
subsidies  as  a  means  of  relieving  cong 
public  treasuries. — The  Editob.J 


SUBSIDIES   AS    A    MEANS    OF   REDUCING    THE    REVENUES. 


THE  United  States  has  in  two  instances  tried 
the  policy  of  steamship  subsidies  on  a  large 
scale — with  the  Collins  line  in  1850-1858  and 
with  the  Pacific  Mail  in  1865-1875.  In  neither 
case  was  the  result  satisfactory. 

The  subsidy  to  the  Collins  line  was  in  large 
measure  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  King,  of 
Georgia,  for  some  time  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  As  early  as  1841, 
only  two  years  after  the  first  contract  of  the 
English  Government  with  Samuel  Cunard,  he 
urged  the  United  States  to  follow  the  example  of 
England.  The  first  act  of  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject was  passed  in  1845  ;  the  amounts  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  steamship  lines  were  gradually 
increased  until  1852,  when  they  amounted  to 
nearly  $2,000,000  annually.  At  the  close  of  that 
year  there  were  American  steamship  lines  run- 
ning from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  Havre,  and 
Bremen  ;  also  from  various  American  ports  to 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
with  connections  thence  to  Oregon. 

Much  the  most  important  of  these  enterprises 
was  the  Collins  line,  which  made  fortnightly 
trips  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  for  which  it 
received  a  subsidy  of  $858,000.  The  history  of 
this  line  is  an  instructive  one,  because  it  shows 
clearly  the  dangers  of  the  subsidy  system  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The 
boats  were  designed,  built,  and  managed  by  thor- 
oughly competent  men.  They  were  the  finest 
specimens  of  steamship  construction  then  exist- 
ing; they  were  probably  the  best  sea- going 
wooden  steamships^  which  have  ever  been  built. 
They  were  much  more  comfortable  and  much 
faster  than  the  English  boats  with  which  they 
came  into  competition  ;  and  though  the  Cunard 
line  was  forced  by  the  influence  of  their  Ameri- 
can rivals  to  build  newer  and  better  boats  than 
they  had  before,  they  were  far  from  equaling 
the  Collins  line  in  speed  or  comfort.  Nor  was 
the  American  line  dishonestly  managed.  Mr. 
Collins  was  largely  influenced  by  patriotic  mo- 
tives. So  far  from  making  any  money  out  of  his 
connection  with  this  enterprise,  it  ultimately 
caused  his  financial  ruin. 


But  the  fact  that  there  was  no  intentional  dis- 
honesty makes  the  absence  of  good  economy  all 
the  more  apparent.  The  managers  believed  that 
they  had  the  public  treasury  to  fall  back  upon. 
They  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  expenditures, 
necessary  and  unnecessary.  Changes  were  made 
while  the  vessels  were  in  process  of  construction 
which  greatly  increased  their  cost,  in  many  cases 
without  corresponding  advantage.  The  capital 
stock  was  insufficient.  The  company  was  heavily 
in  debt  from  the  first.  The  care  in  management 
which  was  the  only  thing  that  cotild  have  enabled 
them  to  carry  this  load  of  debt  was  altogether 
wanting.  If  any  one  desired  an  illustration  of 
the  danger  of  paralyzing  individual  thrift  by 
government  aid,  he  could  hardly  find  a  better 
one  than  the  early  history  of  the  Collins  line. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  apparent  pros- 
perity of  the  business  could  not  last  long.  The 
rage  for  making  fast  passages  rather  than  safe 
ones  occasioned  the  loss  of  two  steamers ;  a 
change  of  feeling  in  Congress  caused  the  subsidy 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  company  was  found  to 
have  nothing  left  to  stand  on. 

•  The  Pacific  Mail  had  a  much  longer  life  ;  but 
its  history  was  in  many  respects  worse  than  that 
of  the  Collins  line.  It  was  less  harmed  by  the 
discontinuance  of  the  earlier  subsidies  in  1858 
than  by  the  renewal  of  the  policy  in  1865.  The 
$500,000  a  year  which  was  paid  them  for  their 
China  service  by  the  contract  of  1865  proved 
but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  unsound  meth- 
ods which  were  introduced  into  the  management 
— in  part,  apparently,  fis  the  result  of  that  con- 
tract. Up  to  1865  the  Pacific  Mail  had  been  a 
sound  concern.  It  shares  stood  above  par.  Aft- 
er that  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  speculators ; 
it  lost  9  vessels  in  as  many  years ;  its  shares 
dropped  below  40.  An  additional  subsidy  of 
another  $500,000  was  voted  in  1872.  But  the 
company  was  unable  to  get  the  new  vessels  ready 
for  service  within  the  time  stipulated  ;  and  while  t 
the  Government  was  hesitating  what  to  do,  a 
series  of  disclosures  showed  that  the  contract  of 
1872  had  been  obtained  by  wholesale  corruption. 
Public  opinion  was  strongly  aroused  against  the 
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system.     The  contracts  of  1865  were  allowed  to 
expire  and  were  not  renewed.     It  was  felt  that 
.    the  trade  which  had  been  encouraged  had  not 
"•    been  that  of  merchants  in  China,  but  of  specuv^ 
lators  and  lobbyists  at  home. 

Such  facts  as  these  furnish  a  strong  argument 
against  the  attempt  to  build  up  an  American 
steam  marine  by  means  of  subsidies.  But  there 
are  special  circumstances  which  render  the  lesson 
doubly  important  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  first  place,  the  difficulties  of  building 
up  an  American  carrying  trade  in  this  manner 
to-day  are  exceptionally  great.  The  cost  of 
ships  in  America  is  greater  than  it  is  elsewhere. 
No  foreign -built  ship  is  allowed  to  carry  the 
American  flag.  Our  ship  owners  are  thus  com- 
pelled to  buy  in  a  dear  market  and  then  compete 
on  even  terms  with  those  whose  plant  is  cheaper. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Even  if  we  were  allowed,  by 
a  change  in  the  navigation  laws,  to  buy  our  ships 
wherever  we  pleased,  we  should  not  be  on  an 
equality  with  our  competitors  in  this  matter.  In 
order  that  American  capital  may  be  attracted 
into  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  rate  of  interest  obtainable  in  that  busi- 
ness should  be  about  as  high  as  that  which  can 
be  had  in  other  lines  of  business  which  offer 
chances  for  investment.  That  is  not  the  case  at 
the  present  time.  Shipping  profits  have  been 
cut  down  by  large  investments  of  European  capi- 
tal, artificially  stimulated  by  subsidies.  They 
have  oeen  so  much  cut  down  that  there  has  been 
for  two  or  three  years  practically  no  money  to  be 
made  in  the  business. 

If  the  current  rate  of  interest  in  France  on 
business  ventures  of  a  certain  class  is  5  per  cent, 
and  in  America  7  per  cent.,  America  cannot 
compete  with  Prance  on  equal  terms  in  that  busi- 
ness unless  she  hos  a  special  advantage  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  equal  to  2  per  cent,  on 
the  invested  capital.  Forty  years  ago  we  had 
such  an  advantage,  on  account  of  our  superior 
facilities  for  building  ships  and  superior  skill  in 
sailing  them.  To-day  both  of  those  advantages 
have  been  neutralized.  Iron  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  wood,  steam  for  sail.  Nothing  short 
of  a  subsidy  equal  to  the  difference  in  curi:ent 
rates  of  profit  in  the  two  countries  would  put  us  on 
an  equality  in  this  matter  ;  and  that  would  only 
do  it  in  case  France  gave  no  subsidies  at  all. 
But  France  does  give  subsidies,  on  a  very  large 
scale — so  large  as  to  have  stimulated  an  over- 
production of  French  ships,  which  has  done  the 
%  French  nation  much  more  harm  than  good.  To 
accomplish  anything  effective  we  should  have  to 
counterbalance  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  profit 
and  the  French  subsidies  put  together.  Were 
this  done  we  should  doubtless  have  a  great  many 


foreign  steamship  lines  of  our  own ;  but  they 
would  be  running  for  the  subsidy  rather  than 
for  the  trade. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  <  *  trade  follows  the 
flag  ;  **  that  where  our  ships  run  we  shall  develop 
a  trade.  This  may  have  been  true  before  the 
invention  of  the  telegraph,  when  the  cargo  was 
so  often  a  matter  of  private  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  ship  owner.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  every  day  less  and  less  true  ;  and 
it  is  probably  furthest  from  the  truth  on  those 
lines  of  communication  where  subsidized  steam- 
ships would  be  likely  to  run.  The  notion  that 
such  lines  would  act  as  drummers  for  New  York 
houses  has  very  little  basis  in  fact. 

If,  under  this  condition  of  things,  we  are 
asked  to  grant  steamship  subsidies  as  a  patriotic 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  surplus,  the  presump- 
tion is  strongly  against  the  wisdom  of  any  such 
policy.  In  all  the  affairs  of  life,  whether  public 
or  private,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  spend 
money  simply  because  you  have  it.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  such  money  will  be  unwisely  spent. 
This  is  conspicuously  true  of  government  ex- 
penditures. The  really  wise  ones  have  not  been 
made  where  an  overflowing  public  treasury  was 
used  to  help  individual  enterprise,  but  where 
some  specific  need  was  felt,  and  the  Goveiiiment 
set  about  to  have  that  need  met  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient way. 

England  has  at  times  given  large  steamship 
subsidies,  but  she  has  done  it  on  business  princi-^ 
pies.  It  was  a  political  necessity  for  her  to  have 
communication  with  her  colonies,  and  to  have 
steamships  which  could  furnish  her  with  a  naval 
reserve  and  a  transport  service  in  case  of  war. 
In  order  to  do  this  she  had  to  pay  for  it.  She 
tried  to  pay  as  little  as  she  could  for  the  service 
rendered  ;  but  she  could  not,  without  political 
suicide,  dispense  with  such  service.  She  had  the 
same  reasons  for  subsidizing  steamships  that  we 
have  for  maintaining  postal  communication  on 
lines  which  do  not  pay.  It  was  the  same  reason 
which  has  led  Germany  and  Russia  to  build 
military  railroads  or  which  led  us  to  grant  liberal 
aid  to  the  Uirion  Pacific  in  1862  and  1864.  In 
all  these  cases  it  was  a  matter  of  business  for  the 
Government  to  secure  its  end.  The  fact  that  the 
returns  could  not  all  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents  did  not  prevent  its  being  sound  business 
policy.  In  fact,  it  furnished  a  strong  reason  why 
the  Government  might  properly  make  the  ex- 
penditure, because  there  was  an  advantage  to  be 
gained  of  which  individual  enterprise  could  not 
reap  the  benefit. 

But  where  subsidies  have  been  given,  as  has 
been  recently  the  case  in  France  or  as  was  done 
in  America  in  the  instances  already  described, 
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as  a  means  of  encouraging  private  commercial 
enterprise,  it  has  not  proved  good  business 
policy.  It  has  caused  waste  instead  of  economy, 
loss  rather  than  gain  ;  it  has  not  proved  a  source 
of  naval  strength  or  commercial  prosperity  for 
the  nation  which  has  adopted  it.  It  has  turned 
out  to  be  simply  an  inducement  to  extrava- 
gance. 

It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  to  reduce  the  treas- 
ury surplus  ;  but  why  ?  Just  because  it  offers  a 
temptation  to  extravagant  uses  of   the  money! 


To  make  the  existence  of  such  a  surplus  a  justi- 
fication f  >r  subs  iiies  is  simply  to  court  the  evil 
of  which  we  are  tfraid.  If  we  spend  our  money 
recklessly  we  shall  not  have  so  much  left  to  ^ 
spend,  and  in  that  way  the  immediate  danger 
may  be  diminished  ;  but  meantime  we  shall  have 
done  the  very  harm  which  we  wished  to  avoid. 
More  than  this,  we  shall  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  future  evil  of  the  same  sort ;  for  any  such 
lavish  expenditure  of  money  conceals  the  need  of 
wise  measures  to  prevent  its  accumulation. 


THE   EMANCIPATION   OF  SLAVES   UNDER 

MOSLEM    LAW. 

BY  PROF.   D.  B.   MACDONALD,  OF  HARTFORD  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


IN  the  President's  message  an  outline  is  given 
of  the  agreement  under  which  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  archipelago  of  Sulu  has  passed  to 
the  United  States.  Article  X.  deals  provision- 
ally with  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  pro- 
vides that  any  slave  shall  have  the  right  to  pur- 
chase freedom  by  paying  to  his  master  his  market 
value.  It  may  be  of  interest,  in  view  of  this 
agreement,  to  sketch  the  legal  position  of  slaves 
as  to  emancipation  under  Moslem  law. 

The  Sultan  of  Sulu  and  his  subjects  are  Mo- 
hammedans of  the  legal  rite  of  ash-Shafi'i. 
There  are  four  generally  recognized  schools  of 
jurisprudence  in  orthodox  Islam — the  Malikites, 
the  Hanafites,  the  Hanbalites,  and  the  Shafi4tes. 
To  this  last,  founded  by  the  Imam  Mohammed 
ibn  Idris  ash-Shafi'i,  who  died  at  Cairo  in  Jan- 
uary, A.D.  820,  the  Mohammedans  of  Sulu,  nom- 
inally at  least,  adhere.  It  is  to  the  law  books, 
then,  of  this  school  that  appeal  must  be  taken 
in  the  event  of  any  dispute,  and  it  will  easily  be 
seen  that  an  exact  knowledge  of  this  code  is  a 
necessity  for  us  in  our  dealings  with  the  people 
of  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  The  following  is  a 
very  brief  outline  of  the  attitude  of  this  code 
toward  the  emancipation  of  slaves  : 

There  are  four  ways  by  which  a  slave  may  be 
emancipated  :  (1)  by  the  simple  word  of  the  mas- 
ter, the  emancipation  following  at  once  ;  (2)  by 
promise,  to  come  into  effect  after  the  death  of 
the  master  ;  (3)  by  a  writing  on  the  petition  of 
the  slave ;  (4)  of  necessity  on  the  death  of  the 
master  in  the  case  of  a  slave  woman  who  has 
borne  a  child  to  him. 

1.  Immediate  emancipation  is  an  act  of  piety 
which  is  highly  commended.  It  can  be  per- 
formed by  any  master  who  is  in  legal  control 


of  his  property,  and  it  can  take  place  through 
some  direct  expression,  such  as  »*  Thou  art  free," 
even  though  the  master  does  not  intend  what  he 
says.  If  a  metaphorical  expression  is  used  in- 
tention must  go  with  it.  Emancipation  of  part 
of  a  slave  involves  emancipating  the  whole.  If 
the  slave  is  a  joint  possession,  the  master  who 
emancipates  his  part  must,  if  he  is  a  man  of 
wealth,  buy  the  other  share  so  as  to  emancipate 
the  whole  slave.  If  he  is  poor  the  slave  is  only 
part  free.  Emancipation  involves  as  a  conse- 
quence a  state  of  clientage.  If  an  emancipated 
slave  dies  without  heirs,  then  his  property  passes 
to  his  former  master,  or  if  he  is  dead  to  the 
males  of  his  house.  But  this  right  of  inherit- 
ance cannot  be  sold  or  gifted. 

2.  It  is  also  a  pious  act  for  a  master  to  promise 
a  slave  freedom  at  death.  For  the  rest  of  the 
master's  life  the  slave  remains  at  his  absolute 
disposal,  but  at  his  death,  if  the  slave  still  be- 
longs to  him,  he  is  free.  It  is,  however,  open 
to  the  master  to  sell  his  slave,  and  that  annuls 
the  promise.  Further,  a  man  can  dispose  of  his 
property  in  this  way  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  law  allows  him  to  dispose  of  it  by  will — t.e., 
one -third.  If  all  his  property  consists  of  three 
slaves  he  can  only  promise  freedom  to  one  ;  or 
rather  the  law  after  his  death  will  only  permit 
the  emancipation  of  one — two- thirds  must  go  to 
the  heirs. 

3.  A  slave  may  petition  his  master  to  give 
him  a  writing  promising  him  freedom  after  he 
has  paid  a  certain  fixed  sum  at  certain  fixed 
terms,  at  least  two  in  number.  It  is  a  highly 
approved  action  for  the  master  to  assent.  But 
there  are  conditions.  The  slave  must  be  trust- 
worthy and  capable  of  earning  money.     If  the 
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master  is  in  health  when  he  gives  the  writing  he 
may  in  this  way  do  away  with  all  his  posses- 
sions— t.c,  if  he  possesses  slaves  only  he  may 
^  give  such  writings  to  them  all,  but  if  he  is  sick 
he  can  only  do  it  to  the  extent  of  one -third  of 
his  possessions.  The  contract  is  then  binding 
absolutely  on  the  master,  but  the  slave  may  give 
it  up  at  will.  The  slave  has  a  right  to  employ 
freely  all  the  property  he  has.  The  master  must 
remit  a  certain  amount  to  him  of  the  stipulated 
sum,  but  the  slave  is  free  only  after  the  sum  has 
been  paid  up,  less  the  amount  remitted. 

4.  If  a  slave  woman  bear  a  child  to  her  mas- 
ter he  is  forbidden  to  sell,  pledge,  or  give  her 
away  during  his  life,  and  she  is  free  at  his  death. 
She  continues  to  be  his  slave,  but  inalienable. 
Her  freedom  follows  at  his  death  before  any 
debts  or  legacies  are  paid,  even  though  she  has 
formed  his  entire  property. 

In  the  three  last  cases,  just  as  in  the  first,  the 
right  of  patronage  exists. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  third  of  these  meth- 
ods is  strikingly  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
President's  message.  The  prmcipal  difference 
is  that  the  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  makes 
•  it  incumbent  on  the  master  to  accept  the  price 
of  his  slave,  while  Moslem  law  according  to  the 
code  of  ash-Shafi'i  regards  it  only  as  highly  ap- 
proved. But  all  the  codes  have  not  viewed  the 
matter  in  the  same  way.  The  basis  is  Koran, 
xxiv.  33  :  *  *  And  those  who  desire  a  writing,  of 
those  whom  your  right  hands  possess,  give  them 
a  writing  if  ye  know  good  in  them,  and  give 
them  of  the  wealth  of  God  which  he  has  given 
to  you."  This  has  been  interpreted  by  some 
commentators  and  by  one  of  the  legal  schools  as 
an  absolute  command  ;  by  the  majority  of  the 
commentators  and  by  three  of  the  schools  as  a 
aiinple  recommendation.  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal, 
the  founder  of  the  HanbaJites,  who  died  a.d. 
855,  following  the  laws  of  strictly  literal  inter- 
pretation which  he  professed,  made  the  command 
absolute,  but  left  it  open  to  the  master  to  exact 
whatever  sum  he  chose.  It  may  be  safely  said, 
however,  that  the  passage  in  the  Koran  on  its 
face  meaning  is  an  absolutely  sufficient  basis  for 
the  position  taken  by  this  country  in  the  treaty, 
quite  apart  from  our  own  views  of  the  wrong  of 
slavery.  Unless  we  go  further,  we  have  only 
gone  as  far  as  Mohammed  himself. 

Bat  there  is  another  side  to  this,  as  to  almost 
all  questions  of  Moslem  law.  The  four  schools 
of  jurisprudence  spoken  of  above  state  what  may 
%  l)e  called  the  canon  law  of  Islam.  This  canon 
law  is  based  on  four  things :  the  Koran,  tradi- 
tions of  the  practice  of  Mohammed,  analogical 
deduction  from  these,  and  the  agreement  of  the 


Moslem  community.  It  governs  all  the  life  of 
a  Moslem,  public  and  private,  and  prescribes  his 
course  of  conduct  under  any  contingency.  A 
Moslem  must  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these 
four  schools,  which  are  regarded  as  having  equal 
rights  and  validity.  It  can  easily  be  understood 
that  such  a  system  as  this  must  in  the  end  break 
down.  Laws  suited  to  the  patriarchal  conditions 
of  early  Islam  were  a  failure  when  applied  in 
the  broader  world.  The  will  of  absolute  rulers 
could  not  brook  any  restraint,  and  the  law  that 
opposed  that  will  went  to  the  wall.  So  there 
entered  at  a  very  early  date  a  split  in  the  legal 
life  of  the  Moslems,  and  now  no  Moslem  believes 
in  the  possibility  of  the  full  observance  of  this 
canon  law.  It  was  observed  once,  they  will  say, 
for  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Mohammed, 
under  <-the  four  just  Khalifas,"  and  it  will  be 
observed  in  the  reign  of  righteousness  to  come 
in  the  future  under  the  Mahdi ;  for  the  present 
Islam  is  ruled  by  kings  who  act  as. they  see  fit. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  in  all  Moslem  coun- 
tries there  are  two  separate  courts  of  justice. 
The  one  administers  canon  law  and  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  personal  and  family  affairs  only.  It 
regulates  marriage,  divorce,  and  inheritance,  and 
gives  advice  to  those  who  seek  it  on  the  ceremo- 
nial law.  The  other  has  charge  of  all  the  more 
public  side  of  life,  and  pays  little  or  no  attention 
in  its  decisions  to  the  arguments  and  claims  of 
the  canon  lawyers.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  these 
continue  to  teach  and  develop  their  absolutely 
theoretical  system  in  all  its  branches.  When  the 
Mahdi  does  come  he  will  find  lawyers  who  know 
the  true  law  of  the  Moslem  community.  In  the 
meantime  they  are  reverenced  by  the  people  as 
the  exponents  of  sacred  things  and  endured  by 
the  rulers,  so  long,  at  least,  as  they  do  not  teach 
flat  rebellion,  but  are  content  with  reproving  the 
shortcomings  of  their  time  and  with  lamenting 
the  good  old  days. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  doubling 
of  law  courts  is  in  any  way  a  result  of  European 
influence.  It  sprang  up  in  the  bosom  of  Islam 
itself,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Morocco  and  in  Mec- 
ca, where  there  can  be  no  thought  of  such  work- 
ing. Being  native  in  this  way  to  Islam,  it  is  the 
one  hope  of  the  future. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  it  is  possible,  on 
good  Moslem  precedent,  to  act  with  a  very  free 
hand  in  legal  matters  in  dealing  with  the  people 
of  Sulu  so  long  as  there  is  no  interference  with 
the  private  and  personal  side  of  their  life.  Slav- 
ery, being  a  more  public  matter,  can  be  done 
away  with  to-morrow,  but  the  laws  governing 
such  things  as  marriage  and  inheritance  can  only 
be  touched  with  the  greatest  caution. 
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neatrality  and  security  when  completed,  always  under- 
stand that  this  protection  and  guarantee  are  granted 
conditionally,  and  may  be  withdrawn  by  both  govern- 
ments, or  either  government,  if  both  governments,  or 
either  government,  should  deem  that  the  persons  or 
company  undertaking  or  managing  the  same  adopt  or 
establish  such  regulations  concerning  the  traffic  there- 
upon as  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  this 
convention,  either  by  making  unfair  discriminations  in 
favor  of  the  commerce  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
over  the  commerce  of  the  other,  or  by  imposing  op- 
pressive exactions  or  unreasonable  tolls  upon  the  pas- 
sengers, vessels,  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other 
articles.  Neither  party,  however,  shall  withdraw  the 
aforesaid  protection  and  guarantee  without  first  giving 
six  months'  notice  to  the  other. 

Article  VI.— The  contracting  parties  in  this  conven- 
tion engage  to  invite  every  state  with  which  both  or 
either  have  friendly  intercourse  to  enter  into  stipula- 
tions with  them  similar  to  those  which  they  have  en- 
tered into  with  each  other,  to  the  end  that  all  other 
states  may  share  in  the  honor  and  advantage  of  having 
contributed  to  a  work  of  such  general  interest  and  im- 
portance as  the  canal  herein  contemplated.  And  the 
contracting  parties  likewise  agree  that  each  shall  enter 
into  treaty  stipulations  with  such  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican States  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  for  the  purpose 
of  more  effectually  carrying  out  the  great  design  of  this 
convention,  namely,  that  of  constructing  and  maintain- 
ing the  said  canal  as  a  ship  communication  between  the 
two  oceans  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  on  equal  terms 
to  all,  and  of  protecting  the  same ;  and  they  also  agree, 
that  the  good  offices  of  either  shall  be  employed,  when 
requested  by  the  other,  in  aiding  and  assisting  the  nego- 
tiation of  such  treaty  stipulations  ;  and  should  any  dif- 
ferences arise  as  to  right  or  property  over  the  territory 
through  which  the  said  canal  shall  pass  between  the 
states  or  governments  of  Central  America,  and  such 
differences  should  in  any  way  impede  or  obstruct  the 
execution  of  the  said  canal,  the  Grovemments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  will  use  their  good 
offices  to  settle  such  differences  in  the  manner  best 
suited  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  said  canal,  and  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  alliance  which 
exist  between  the  contracting  parties. 

Article  VII.— It  being  desirable  that  no  time  should 
be  unnecessarily  lost  in  commencing  and  constructing 
the  said  canal,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  determine  to  give  their  support  and 
encouragement  to  such  persons  or  company  as  may  first 
offer  to  conmience  the  same,  with  the  necessary  capital, 
the  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  and  on  such  prin- 
ciples as  accord  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  this  con- 
vention ;  and  if  any  persons  or  company  should 
already  have,  with  any  state  through  which  the 
proposed  ship  canal  may  pass,  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  canal  as  that  specified  in  this  con- 


ventiou,  to  the  stipulations  of  which  contract  neither 
of  the  contracting  parties  in  this  convention  have  any 
just  cause  to  object^  and  the  said  persons  or  company 
shall  moreover  have  made  preparations,  and  expended 
time,  money,  and  trouble,  on  the  faith  of  such  contract, 
it  is  hereby  agreed  that  such  persons  or  company  shall 
have  a  priority  of  claim  over  every  other  person,  per- 
sons, or  company  to  the  protection  of  the  Grovemments 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  be  allowed 
a  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  this  convention  for  concluding  their  arrangements, 
and  presenting  evidence  of  sufficient  capital  subscribed 
to  accomplish  the  contemplated  undertaking ;  it  being 
understood  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid 
period,  such  persons  or  company  be  not  able  to  com- 
mence and  carry  out  the  proposed  enterprise,  then  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
shall  be  free  to  afford  their  protection  to  any  other  per- 
sons or  company  that  shall  be  prepared  to  commence 
and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  canal  in 
question. 

Article  VIII.— The  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  having  not  only  desired,  in 
entering  into  this  convention,  to  accomplish  a  particular 
object,  but  also  to  establish  a  general  principle,  they 
hereby  agree  to  extend  their  protection,  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations, to  any  other  practicable  communications, 
whether  by  canal  or  railway,  across  the  isthmus  which 
connects  North  and  South  America,  and  especially  to 
the  interoceanic  communications,  should  the  same  prove 
to  be  practicable,  whether  by  canal  or  railway,  which 
are  now  proposed  to  be  established  by  the  way  of 
Tehuantepec  or  Panama.  In  granting,  however,  their 
joint  protection  to  any  such  canals  or  railways  as  are 
by  this  article  specified,  it  is  always  xmderstood  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  that  the  parties  con- 
structing or  owning  the  same  shall  impose  no  other 
charges  or  conditions  of  traffic  thereupon  than  the 
aforesaid  Grovemments  shall  approve  of  as  ju3t  and 
equitable ;  and  that  the  same  canals  or  railways,  bein^ 
open  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  on  equal  terms,  shall  also  be  open  on 
like  terms  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  every  other 
state  which  is  willing  to  grant  thereto  such  protection 
as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  engage  to  af* 
ford. 

Article  IX.— The  ratifications  of  this  convention 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  within  six  montbs 
from  this  day,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries, 
have  signed  this  convention,  and  have  hereunto  affixed 
our  seals. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  nineteenth  day  of  April, 
anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty. 

John  M.  Clayton.  [l.  s.1 

Henby  Lytton  Bulweb.    [l.  s.1 
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RICHARD  OLNET  ON  OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

IN  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  ex- Secretary 
Richard  Olney  contributes  the  opening  arti- 
cle, a  sketch  of  the  **  Growth  of  Our  Foreign 
Policy."  Mr.  Olney  says  that  though  historians 
will  probably  assign  the  abandonment  of  the  isola- 
tion policy  of  the  United  States  to  the  Spanish 
war,  the  change  was  inevitable,  had  been  long 
preparing,  and  could  not  have  been  long  delayed. 
So  true  was  this  that  the  struggle  over  Cuba 
probably  only  hastened  the  expansion  of  the 
duties  of  this  country  **by  an  inconsiderable 
period."  Mr.  Olney  considers  that  if  the  acqui- 
sition of  Cuba  by  the  United  States  had  not  come 
in  1898  it  would  have  come  in  the  next  few  years; 
if  without  war,  then  by  a  concession  from  Spain 
more  or  less  compulsory  in  character. 

CUBA   NOW    OURS   IN   EFFECT. 

*<It  may  be  thought  at  first  blush  that  to 
speak  of  <  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the  United 
States '  as  a  fact  accomplished  is  inaccurate.  But 
the  objection  is  technical  and  the  expression  con- 
veys the  substantial  truth,  notwithstanding  a  res- 
olution of  Congress  which,  ill-advised  and  futile 
at  the  time  of  its  passage,  if  now  influential  at 
all,  is  simply  prejudicing  the  interests  of  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  alike.  No  such  resolution 
can  refute  the  logic  of  the  undisputed  facts  or 
should  be  allowed  to  impede  the  natural  march 
of  events.  To  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
Cuban  problem  it  is  vital  that  Cuba's  political 
conditions  should  be  permanently  settled.  The 
spectacle  now  exhibited  of  a  President  and  his 
Cabinet  sitting  in  Washington  with  an  appointee 
and  sort  of  imitation  President  sitting  with  his 
Cabinet  in  the  Antilles  must  have  an  end,  the . 
sooner  the  better,  and  will  end  when  Congress 
ceases  to  ignore  its  functions  and  makes  Cuba  in 
point  of  law  what  she  already  is  in  point  of  fact — 
namely,  United  States  territory.  Were  there  to 
be  a  plebiscite  on  the  subject,  such  a  consumma- 
tion would  be  favored  by  practically  the  entire 
body  of  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  island. 
Until  it  is  reached  capital  will  hesitate  to  go 
there,  emigration  from  this  country  will  be  in- 
significant, and  Cuba  will  fail  to  enter  upon  that 
new  era  of  progress  and  development,  industrial, 
p)olitical,  and  social,  which  is  relied  upon  to  jus- 
tify and  ought  to  justify  the  substitution  of  Amer- 
ican for  Spanish  control." 

THE    PHILIPPINES. 

Mr.  Olney  is  exceeding  skeptical  concerning 
our  taking  Philippine  responsibilities.    He  argues 


at  length  to  show  that  we  were  neither  bound  by 
any  considerations  of  honor  or  duty  to  buy  them 
nor  was  it  to  our  interest  to  buy  them.  How- 
ever, he  says  *  <  the  thing  is  done.  It  remains  to 
be  considered  what  the  effect  of  owning  the 
Philippines  is  to  have  on  the  future  of  our  foreign 
relations.  Our  diplomatic  agencies  must  be  care- 
fully enlarged,  strengthened,  and  improved,  and 
we  need  a  powerful  navy,  up  to  date  in  all  points 
of  construction,  armament,  general  efficiency,  and 
readiness  for  instant  service  ;  and  we  need  a 
large  addition  to  our  regular  standing  army." 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  OUB  DUTIES  AND  SYMPATHIES. 

*  *  Hereafter,  as  heretofore,  our  general  policy 
must  be  and  will  be  non-interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  European  states — hereafter,  as 
heretofore,  we  shall  claim  paramountcy  in  things 
purely  American — and  hereafter,  as  heretofore, 
we  shall  antagonize  any  attempt  by  a  European 
power  to  forcibly  plant  its  flag  on  the  American 
continents.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however, 
that  our  new  departure  not  merely  unties  our 
hands,  but  fairly  binds  us  to  use  them  in  a  man- 
ner we  have  thus  far  not  been  accustomed  to. 
We  cannot  assert  ourselves  as  a  power  whose 
interests  and  sympathies  are  as  wide  as  civiliza- 
tion without  assuming  obligations  corresponding 
to  the  claim — obligations  to  be  all  the  more 
scrupulously  recognized  and  performed  that  they 
lack  the  sanction  of  physical  force.  The  first 
duty  of  every  nation,  as  already  observed,  is  to 
itself — is  the  promotion  and  conservation  of  its 
own  interests.  Its  position  as  an  active  member 
of  the  international  family  does  not  require  it 
ever  to  lose*  sight  of  that  principle.  But  just 
weight  being  given  to  that  principle,  and  its 
abilities  and  resources  and  opportunities  permit- 
ting, there  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  not  act  for  the  relief  of  suffering  human- 
ity and  for  the  advancement  of  civilization  wher- 
ever and  whenever  such  action  would  be  timely 
and  effective.  Should  there,  for  example,  be  a 
recurrence  of  the  Turkish  massacres  of  Armenian 
Christians,  not  to  stop  them  alone  or  in  concert 
with  others,  could  we  do  so  without  imperiling 
our  own  substantial  interests,  would  be  unworthy 
of  us  and  inconsistent  with  our  claims  and  aspi- 
rations as  a  great  power.  We  certainly  could  no 
longer  shelter  ourselves  behind  the  time- honored 
excuse  that  we  are  an  American  power  exclu- 
sively, without  concern  with  the  affairs  of  the 
world  at  large." 

Mr.  Olney  thinks  that  in  consequence  of  this 
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new  international  position  of  our  country  a  meas- 
ure of  popular  interest  and  importance  will  attach 
to  our  foreign  affairs  unknown  before  ;  without 
any  necessary  decline  of  patriotism,  domestic 
affairs  will  cease  to  be  regarded  as  alone  de- 
serving the  serious  attention  of  Americans  gen- 
erally. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL  WAR. 

MJEAN  DE  BLOCH,  whose  predictions 
•  concerning  modem  war  have  been  so 
strikingly  justified  by  events  in  South  Africa, 
contributes  to  the  Reviie  des  Revues  for  February 
1  an  article  on  **The  Transvaal  War  and  Its 
Problems,"  which,  while  it  shows  plainly  the  folly 
of  England's  government  in  rushing  into  war,  is 
nevertheless  in  essence  a  defense  of  the  British 
officers  and  troops.  The  British  army,  says  M. 
Bloch,  have  done  badly  in  South  Africa,  but  no 
other  army  would  have  done  better.  The  diffi- 
culties which  they  are  meeting  in  South  Africa 
spring  from  the  very  nature  of  modem  war,  and 
though  this  should  have  deterred  the  government 
from  entering  upon  such  a  struggle,  no  blame  can 
be  attached  to  the  generals  for  not  overcoming 
obstacles  which  the  best  military  authorities  on 
the  continent  have  unanimously  declared  to  be 
almost  insuperable.  In  short,  though  the  war 
was  not  **  inevitable,  '  England's  reverses  were; 
which  is  probably  the  worst  accusation  against 
England's  government  and  the  best  defense  of 
her  soldiers  which  has  yet  been  made. 

A   PLEA   FOB    INVESTIGATION. 

M.  Bloch  declares  that  no  success  can  be  ob- 
tained until  a  thorough  scientific  investigation  is 
made  by  the  British  military  authorities  into  the 
conditions  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  he  says 
that  if  this  investigation  had  been  made  the  war 
would  never  have  been  entered  on.  He  takes 
the  War  Office  to  task  for  its  crass  ignorance — or 
gross  neglect — of  the  best  military  authorities  of 
the  continent,  who  for  years  past  have  been  re- 
capitulating without  ceasing  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties of  an  offensive  war.  The  lesson  of  Plevna 
as  to  the  advantages  to  be  drawn  from  a  scientific 
use  of  the  spade  ought  to  have  been  studied  by 
the  War  Office,  for  it  has  been  insisted  upon  by 
all  military  writers.  The  Prussian  general  Von 
Schlictung  declared  that  **in  the  condition  of 
modern  armaments  the  spade  may  render  to  tac- 
tics services  so  great  that  it  may  become  a  great 
arm  in  itself,  and  not  one  of  minor  impor- 
tance. To  assure  a  prolonged  resistance  against 
offensive  operations  intrenchments  will  often 
render  more  service  than  permanent  fortifica- 
tions." 


ATTACK   ALMOST   IMPOSSIBLE. 

Von  Rohne,  Von  der  Goltz,  Ferron,  Kuro- 
patkin,  Skugarevsky,  all  have  insisted  on  the 
practical  impossibility  of  attacking  scientific  in- 
ti-enchments.  The  War  Office  cared  nothing  for 
this.  They  evidently  expected  that  the  Boers 
would  imitate  the  Dervishes  and  rush  on  the 
British  bayonets.  But  nobody  else  thought  so. 
They  recognized  that  the  Boers,  **  relieved  of 
baggage  by  their  simplicity  and  endurance,  used 
to  the  climate,  and  knowing  every  inch  of  the 
land  on  which  the  contest  is  taking  place,  alert, 
good  marchers,  with  defensive  positions  pre- 
pared in  advance,  and  knowing  well  that  if  they 
attack  their  English  foes  they  would  meet  with 
strong  resistance,  imperturbable  courage,  and  an 
iron  discipline  which  they  do  not  themselves 
possess,  are  compelled  by  necessity,  as  well  as 
inclination,  to  restrict  themselves  to  defense. 
The  English  War  Office  should,  therefore,  not 
have  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  Boers  would 
avoid  hurling  themselves  against  the  English 
troops  in  attack.  On  the  contrary,  it  ought  to 
have  been  foreseen  that  the  Boers  would  force 
the  British  to  attack  them  in  positions  sheltered 
from  projectiles  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
compelling  the  dispersion  of  their  slow-moving 
enemies  who  understand  little  of  a  sharpshooters' 
war." 

TURNING    MOVEMENTS   DIFFICULT. 

Yet  with  all  the  good  military  qualities  of  the> 
Boers,  M.  Bloch  thinks  that  German  or  Russian 
soldiers  acting  on  the  defensive  would  have 
caused  us  losses  incomparably  greater.  Indeed, 
he  has  not  any  particular  respect  for  the  fighting 
qualities  of  the  Boers,  and  thinks  that  their  suc- 
cesses spring  from  the  natural  advantages  of  a 
defensive  war  of  which  they  understand  how  to 
avail  themselves.  M.  Bloch's  article  was  written 
before  the  failure  of  the  great  Tugela  tuming 
movement,  but  he  expressed  in  advance  his  dis- 
belief in  its  efficacy  : 

*  *  The  English  generals  are  criticised  because 
they  have  failed  to  attain  by  means  of  maneuvers 
and  turning  operations  successes  such  as  were 
obtained  by  the  Germans  in  the  war  of  1870. 
But  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  the  superiority  of  forces  which  the  Ger- 
mans possessed,  and  their  strength  was  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  French — a  superi- 
ority which  it  is  impossible  for  England  to  ob- 
tain ;  and  it  would  also  be  necessary  first  to 
determine  every  time  the  enemy's  position,  which 
is  ten  times  more  difficult  now  than  m  1870,  in 
consequence  of  the  employment  of  long- range 
rifles,  the  absence  of  smoke,  and  the  nature  of 
the  country  in  South  Africa.     But,  in  addition 
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to  this,  every  flanking  movement  must  in  the  end 
lead  to  an  attack,  if  it  is  impossible  to  force  the 
enemy  to  come  out  of  his  fortifications  to  defend 
M  some  vital  point,  the  fall  of  which  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  would  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the 
war,  as,  for  instance,  in  France,  Paris,  in  Ger- 
many, Berlin,  and  so  on.  But  such  points  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Transvaal.  The  capital, 
Pretoria,  owing  to  the  primitive  character  of  the 
Transvaal  Government,  has  no  great  importance. 
'  In  addition  to  this,  Pretoria  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  in  order  to  reach  it  by  means  of  turning 
movements  it  would  be  necessary  to  advance  over 
hilly  country,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  deviate 
from  railroads  and  main  roads,  otherwise  the 
advancing  army  would  perish  from  hunger.  Be- 
sides, this  would  require  such  a  large  army  as 
England  has  not  and  could  hardly  have." 

It  was  precisely  this  fact,  that  the  turning 
movement  on  the  Tugela  in  the  end  *  *  led  to  an 
attack,''  which  caused  its  failure. 

NO    OFFICERS NO    FOOD. 

Suppose  England  should  send  out  100,000  more 
men.  Then,  says  M.  Bloch,  she  will  meet  two 
difficulties — she  has  not  enough  trained  oflBcers 
to  lead  them  and  she  will  not  be  able  to  supply 
them : 

"  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  further 
from  the  sea  the  English  armies  penetrate  the 
more  difficult  will  it  become  to  provision  them 
with  vital  necessaries,  and  the  interruption  of 
communications  which  will  result  from  the 
mobility  of  the  Boers,  their  endurability,  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  and  ties  with  its  local 
population  will  be  a  phenomenon  of  constant 
occurrence.  In  addition  to  this,  a  prolonged 
campaign,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  deficiency 
of  food  and  shelter,  will  probably  develop  dis- 
ease among  the  English  troops. 

**The  perfection  of  arms  has  produced  this 
result,  that  a  small  body  of  troops  may  now 
defend  itself  for  several  days  against  an  enemy 
two  or  three  times  as  strong.  This  fact,  which 
has  been  formally  established  at  maneuvers  in 
Germany,  may  serve  as  a  rule  to  the  judges  of 
the  struggle.  The  Boers  will  surround  their 
opponent,  they  will  be  everywhere  on  his  path, 
they  will  wear  him  out  with  continual  skirmish- 
ing, in  which  their  skill  will  render  sangumary 
his  every  step,  and  they  will  force  him  finally  to 
attack  them  in  positions  which  it  is  impossible  to 
take  without  immense  loss." 

I  THE   CAUSE    OF    BRITISH    SURRENDERS. 

M.  Bloch  gives  an  explanation  of  the  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  of  the  surrender  of  large  bod- 
ies of  British  troops  after  comparatively  trifling 


losses.  It  is  not  the  proportion  of  losses  already 
sustained,  but  the  fear  of  future  losses  which 
compels  soldiers  to  give  way.  Thus  a  battalion 
which  loses  10  per  cent,  in  a  minute  is  more 
likely  to  raise  the  white  flag  than  one  which  loses 
50  per  cent,  in  a  twelve  hours*  battle.  M.  Bloch 
thinks  that  the  high  culture  of  our  officers  and 
the  education  of  our  men  makes  them  much 
more  liable  to  nervous  panics  than  less  cultured 
troops.  But  *  ^  before  bringing  accusations  it 
would  be  wise  to  consider  every  separate  occa- 
sion, and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  I  am 
convinced  that  instead  of  condemning  those  who 
have  surrendered,  it  would  appear  to  military 
men  worthier  to  cry  *  honor  and  glory  I '  and  to 
express  gratitude  for  the  moral  courage  which 
refuses  to  sacrifice  innocent  men  in  vain.  Once 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  results,  every  man  lost 
means  simply  murder,  which  is  all  the  more 
shameful  since  such  murder  is  not  only  unpun- 
ished, but  glorified  as  heroism." 

THE    BOER    TEXT- BOOK. 

M.  Bloch  concludes  his  article  by  repeating  his 
plea  for  an  inquiry.     He  says  : 

*  *  I  have  written  this  not  for  the  purpose  of 
advertisement,  but  only  in  order  to  prove  how 
necessary  such  an  inquiry  is  to  England.  I  may 
say  that  the  only  government  which  has  studied 
my  work  is  that  which  is  at  the  present  moment 
opposing  England.  Immediately  aft^r  the  pub- 
lication of  the  German  translation  of  my  work 
in  the  spring  of  last  year  a  considerable  number 
of  copies  was  dispatched  to  the  Transvaal,  and 
afterward  an  abridged  translation  of  the  book 
was  published  in  Dutch." 

Since  its  publication  in  the  Revue  des  Revues 
**The  Transvaal  War  and  Its  Problems"  has 
been  translated  into  English  and  published  as  a 
pamphlet.  It  is  regarded  as  the  most  notable 
and  detailed  foreign  opinion  which  has  yet  been 
expressed  on  the  subject  of  the  war. 

AN  ITALIAN  GENERAL  ON  THE  WAR. 

ONE  of  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory 
statements  of  the  progress  of  the  South 
African  War  that  have  come  under  our  notice 
is  by  General  dal  Verme,  of  the  Italian  army,  in 
Nuova  Antologia  for  January  16.  General  dal 
Verme's  account  of  the  war  covers  the  three 
months  following  the  expiration  of  President 
Kiniger's  ultimatum.  It  takes  in,  therefore.  Lord 
Methuen's  severe  repulse  at  Magersfontein  and 
General  BuUer's  defeat  at  the  fords  of  the  Tugela 
near  Colenso,  but  not  General  Buller  s  repulse  at 
Spion  Kop.  As  a  recital  of  the  military  events 
of  the  first  three  months  of  hostilities  the  account 
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is  admirable  ;  but  our  readers  have  been  informed 
of  those  events  in  the  course  of  their  progress, 
and  we  will  not  recapitulate  them  here.  General 
dal  Verme  gives  more,  however,  than  a  narrative 
of  battles  and  defeats.  He  offers  an  explanation 
of  British  failure.  **It  will  not  be  superfluous," 
he  says,  **to  study  how  it  has  happened  that 
solid  British  troops  have  not  only  failed  to  over- 
come an  enemy  inferior  in  numbers,  but  have 
been  repeatedly  beaten,  and  after  three  months 
of  war  have  been  reduced  to  the  impossibility  of 
making  an  advance." 

In  the  opinion  of  General  dal  Verme  the  re- 
verses of  the  British  are  attributable  to  five  prin- 
cipal causes  :  (1)  lack  of  mobility  ;  (2)  inade- 
quate transportation  ;  (3)  errors  of  tactics ;  (4) 
errors  of  strategy  ;  (5)  political  meddling. 

THE    BRITISH   SOLDIER    A   POOR    MARCHER. 

**  The  English  soldier,"  our  critic  says,  **i8 
not  a  marcher.  He  carries  but  little  on  his  back 
and  scorns  to  carry  even  that  little.  ...  A 
march  of  ten  English  miles — that  is,  of  sixteen 
kilometers — is  considered  in  the  British  army  an 
average  march  for  infantry,  but  in  the  conti- 
nental armies  the  average  is  between  twenty 
and  twenty- five.  Consider  where  a  general 
would  find  himself  with  battalions  that  hardly 
make  sixteen  kilometers  a  day  (four  an  hour)  in 
the  presence  of  the  Boers,  who  in  an  hour  make 
eight  and  in  a  day  (and  for  many  days  in  succes 
sion)  easily  make  from  thirty  to  forty."  It  is 
easy,  then,  for  the  Boers  to  block  British  move- 
ments,- for  they  know  every  inch  of  the  groimd 
and  are  informed  of  any  movement  as  soon  as  it 
begins. 

LACK   OP    TRANSPORTATION. 

The  English  soldier,  besides  being  slow,  has 
many  wants.  He  enters  the  army  expecting  to 
live  there  better  than  at  home,  but  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  carry  on  his  back  more  than  a  little  of 
what  he  needs.  Of  course  the  requirements  of 
the  officers  are  on  a  far  higher  plane  than  those 
of  their  men.  Hence  a  very  cumbersome  trans- 
portation service  is  necessary,  especially  if  tnere 
are  bodies  of  cavalry,  and  in  such  a  country  as 
South  Africa,  for  the  horses  used  by  the  British 
are  not  habituated  to  climate  and  pasture,  and 
fodder  has  to  be  carried  wherever  they  go.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  these  excessive  demands, 
the  British  transportation  service  has  not  been 
organized  even  at  home.  In  South  Africa  it  is 
wholly  inadequate.  The  result  is  that  the  Brit- 
ish have  to  keep  close  to  the  lines  of  railroad, 
and  the  Boers  foresee  and  anticipate  with  sufficient 
preparation  all  their  advances.  The  necessity  of 
adequate  transportation  almost  anybody  can  see  ; 


the  difficulties  in  the   way  of  attaining  it  are 
known  only  to  experts.     General  dal  Verme  re- 
gards these  difficulties  as  very  serious,  but  not 
so  great  as  those  which  confronted  the  Italians  . 
in  the  Ethiopian  uplands. 

INFERIOR    TACTICS   AND    STRATEGY. 

As  an  instance  of  tactical  error,  General  dal 
Verme  refers  to  the  British  practice  of  attacking 
an  intrenched  enemy  in  columns  or  in  deep 
masses.  Of  course  when  attacks  are  made  in 
dense  formations  many  more  of  the  aEsailanU 
are  put  out  of  the  battle  by  the  enemy^s  projec- 
tiles than  when  the  attacking  line  is  thin  and 
open.  But  as  a  mattar  of  fact  have  the  British 
commanders  in  the  South  African  War  been 
usually  guilty  of  such  imprudence?  Certainly 
they  have  not  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  others 
where  an  attack  in  column  was  made  (as  in  Gen- 
eral Buller*s  attempted  crossing  of  the  Tugela 
near  Colenso)  is  it  not  a  fair  presumption  that 
the  situation  made  any  other  formation  impossi- 
ble? 

The  capital  strategic  error  of  the  campaign, 
General  dal  Verme  thinks,  has  been  the  disper- 
sion of  the  British  troops  through  so  vast  a 
theater  of  war.  Reserving  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  Ladysmith  ought  to  have  been  aban- 
doned before  it  was  invested  by  the  Boers,  he 
admits  that  the  defense  and  projected  relief  of 
Ladysmith  complicated  greatly  the  strategic 
problem.  But  even  so,  he  maintains  that  the 
dispersion  of  troops  has  been  excessive. 

POLITICAL    INTERFERENCE. 

Next  to  inadequate  transportation,  political 
meddling,  our  critic  thinks,  is  mostly  responsibl« 
for  the  disasters  of  the  war.  The  bad  strategy 
with  which  the  campaign  has  been  conducted  so 
far  he  attributes  not  to  the  incompetence  of  Brit- 
isli  generals,  but  to  an  interference  in  their  plans 
dictated  by  political  considerations.  And  this 
interference,  he  believes,  has  not  only  modified 
plans  of  campaign,  but  even  precipitated  battles. 
The  subordinate  commanders  are  not  free  from 
its  influence.  Even  such  an  affair  as  (general 
Gatacre's  movement  on  the  Boers  near  Storm- 
berg  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  political 
pressure.  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener, 
General  dal  Verme  thinks,  have  such  a  hold  on 
the  confidence  of  the  British  public  that  they  will 
be  free  to  act  as  good  military  judgment  re- 
quires. If  they  seem  slow  confidence  in  them 
will  not  be  shaken.  Their  prestige  is  so  great 
that  Britons  of  all  kinds  will  say  :  *«  They  know- 
best."  And  here  it  is  that  the  critic  sees  possi- 
bilities favorable  to  the  British  arms.  A  new 
start  must  be  made — a  start  from  the  beginning. 
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If  England  will  improve  her  transportation  serv- 
ice 80  that  her  armies  can  move  without  de- 
pendence on  the  railroads,  if,  too,  she  will  give 
4  her  trusted  commanders  all  the  soldiers  they  ask 
for  and  cease  meddling  with  their  plans,  then  she 
can  recover  her  prestige.  Napoleon,  referring  to 
the  war  in  Spain,  said  :  <*  The  English  infantry 
is  the  best  in  the  world  ;  fortunately  there  isn't 
much  of  it.**  With  such  soldiers  and  such  com- 
manders as  England  believes  the  new  chiefs  to 
be,  General  dal  Verme  thinks  that  England  has 
good  grounds  (if  transportation  is  made  ade- 
quate) for  expecting  a  satisfactory  termination  of 
the  war. 


YOOTH  VERSUS  AGE  IN  GENERALSHIP. 

WRITING  in  the  National  Review,  ''An 
Englishman  *'  maintains  that  England  is 
relying  too  much  upon  old  men  in  the  Transvaal 
war.     He  says : 

'*Our  own  empire  was  built  up  mainly  by 
young  men.  Chatham  was  not  fifty  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  rescue  England  from  utter 
collapse  and  to  convert  continued  defeat  into 
victory  every  morning.  Pitt  was  a  boy  when  he 
was  summoned  to  the  administration  of  affaii-s 
on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  struggle  in  which  our 
country  has  ever  engaged.  Wolfe  was  only 
forty- two  when  he  laid  down  his  noble  life  on 
the  Heights  of  Abraham.  Nelson  was  thirty - 
nine  when  the  victory  of  the  Nile  stamped  him 
as  *our  greatest  sailor  since  the  world  began.' 
Wellington  was  thirty- four  when  he  commanded 
at  Assaye,  and  only  forty  when  he  opened  the 
Peninsular  War  as  commander-in-chief  of  a  great 
army.  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
was  fifty- two  when  he  took  the  field  for  his  first 
campaign  as  generalissimo  in  Flanders.  Crom- 
well, the  greatest  soldier  and  organizer  our 
country  has  ever  produced,  was  forty -six  when 
he  won  Naseby.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
not  twenty-five  when  he  became  commander-in- 
chief  ;  some  months  later  he  went  to  an  army 
demoralized  by  defeat  and  in  a  few  weeks  lift- 
ed it  to  confidence  and  victory.  But,  then,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  a  prince  who  had  sol- 
diered and  studied,  instead  of  giving  his  time  to 
sport, 

IN   WAR. 

*  *  The  generals  who  made  their  ftames  on  the 
side  of  the  North  during  the  Civil  War  were  all 
young  men.  Grant  was  forty  when  he  com- 
manded at  Shiloh  ;  Sheridan  was  thirty -three 
when  he  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  ;  Sherman,  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
tlie  best  man  that  the  war  produced  on  either 


side,  was  only  forty- four  when  he  started  forth 
upon  his  immortal  Atlanta  campaign.  On  the 
side  of  the  South,  too,  the  generals  were  young 
by  modern  standards.  *  Joe '  Johnston  was 
only  fifty-two  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war ;  Lee 
was  fifty-four  ;  *  Jeb '  Stuart  was  twenty-eight ; 
*  Stonewall '  Jackson  thirty-seven.  If  we  turn 
to  our  own  field  army  to-day  we  shall  find 
that  not  one  of  the  officers  in  high  command  in 
South  Africa  is  under  forty.  These  are  the 
ages : 

**  G^eneral  Duller,  sixty-one  ;  General  Gatacre, 
fifty-seven  ;  General  Lord  Methuen,  fifty-five  ; 
General  Clery,  sixty -two ;  General  French, 
forty -eight ;  General  Kelly -Kenny,  sixty  ;  Gen- 
eral Warren,  sixty  ;  General  White,  sixty -five  ; 
Lord  Roberts,  sixty- eight ;  Lord  Kitchener, 
fifty. 

*  *  Excepting  General  French,  who  has  already 
distinguished  himself  by  winning  the  one  com- 
plete victory — on  a  small  scale,  it  is  true — of  the 
war,  Lord  Kitchener  is  the  youngest.  It  is  be- 
cause he  is  the  youngest,  and  because  his  com- 
parative youth  wfll  have  the  benefit  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  veneraj)le  and  beloved  Lord  Roberts, 
that  the  nation  watches  him  with  such  hope.  For 
this  is  a  war  in  which  we  may  have  to  change  our 
tactics — certamly  we  shall  have  to  change  our 
strategy — and    radical  changes  demand  young 


men. 


IN   GOVERNMENT. 


*  < And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  men  who  control 
the  fortunes  of  the  empire  to-day.  Their  names 
and  their  ages  are  as  follows:  Lord  Salisbury,* 
seventy  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain,  sixty- four ;  Mr.  A. 
Balfour,*  fifty-two  ;  Mr.  Goschen,*  sixty-nine ; 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,*  sixty-three  ;  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire,* sixty-seven  ;  Lord  Lansdowne,*  fifty - 
five  ;  Lord  Wolseley,  sixty-seven  ;  Lord  W. 
Kerr,  sixty.  (Those  marked  with  an  asterisk 
are  members  of  the  Defense  Committee.) 

"There  is  no  one  under  fifty  in  this  'inner 
circle.'  The  two  youngest  men  in  the  number 
are,  rightly  or  wrongly,  especially  identified 
with  the  want  of  foresight  and  preparation  which 
has  brought  the  empire  to  its  present  pass.  Mr. 
Balfour^s  speeches  show  him  to  have  been  blind 
and  indifferent  to  the  danger  ;  the  plight  of  our 
army  in  South  Africa,  the  half  measures,  the 
manifest  hesitation,  and  the  tardiness  of  the  dis- 
patch of  reenforcements  equally  condemn  Lord 
Lansdowne." 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  was  won  by  von  Moltke  when  he 
was  seventy,  that  President  Kniger  is  seventy- 
six,  and  that  Joubert  and  Kronje  are  the  seniors 
of  Buller  and  Methuen. 
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Ffoni  die  IVtstmiM.xterCiuittt€  (London). 

•  BUOH  A  BURPRIBB. 

Mb.  Balfour:  "Fancy,  Ridley!   They've  actually  got  horses!" 

Sib  M.  W.  Ridley:  "And  look,  Arthur,  theyVe  got  rifles,  too!    What  a  shame  to  deceive  us!" 


THE  BRITISH  INTELLIGENCE  DEPARTMENT. 

IN  Cornhill  for  February  Maj.  Arthur  Griffiths 
describes  the  organization  and  working  of 
the  **  Intelligence  Division"  of  the  British  War 
Office,  the  present  director  of  which  is  Gen.  Sir 
John  Ardagh,  **  the  best  equipped  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  department  of  any  who  have  exercised 
it.*'  The  business  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment is  intrusted  to  six  subdivisions,  each  of 
which  deals  with  a  particular  subject.  The  sub- 
jects comprise — 

**  1.  The  collection  and  collation  of  all  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  military  defense  of 
the  empire,  and  the  examination  of  all  schemes 
of  defense,  in  the  strategical  and  scientific  aspect. 

**  2.  The  accumulation  of  all  facts  that  can  be 
obtained  as  to  the  military  strength  and  resources 
of  foreign  powers.  This  covers  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  military  geography  of  the  several 
countries  concerned,  the  physical  features  and 
the  artificial  treatment  of  their  frontiers,  and 
generally  the  value  of  their  defensive  lines.  It 
embraces  the  fullest  details  that  can  be  obtained 
of  the  armed  strength  of  the  three  arms,  not 
merely  numbers  of  personnel  and  quantity  of 
material,  but  their  organization  and  the  system 
of  mobilization,  or  in  other  words  of  raising  the 
peace  establishment  to  a  war  footing.  The  same 
sort  of  information  is  collected  and  recorded  from 
all  British  colonies  and   possessions.     It  is  the 


especial  duty  of  the  department  under  this  head 
to  provide  at  short  notice  the  comprehensive 
reports  already  mentioned  upon  any  of  these 
points. 

*  *  3.  Map- making  in  a  military  sense.  The  cor- 
recting of  all  existing  maps  by  the  light  of  latest 
knowledge,  noting  the  changes  made  by  the  rec- 
tification of  frontiers,  the  pressure  of  war,  the 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  moving  troops 
by  the  creation  of  new  railroad  lines  or  other 
communications. 

**4.  The  translation  of  foreign  documents  re- 
ceived by  public  departments,  for  which  purpose 
the  staff  of  the  office  is  always  strengthened  by 
the  employment  of  officers  who  are  skilled  lin- 
guists." 

CABLES  IN  WAR-TIME. 

TO  the  first  January  number  of  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  M.  Depelley  contributes 
an  interesting  paper  upon  telegraphic  cables  in 
time  of  war.  Among  the  various  effects  which 
the  present  war  has  produced  in  Europe,  perhaps 
not  the  least  curious  is  that  it  has  made  France 
suddenly  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  England  pos- 
sesses practically  a  monopoly  of  the  great  sub- 
marine cables  of  the  world.  The  fact  was,  of 
course,  perfectly  well  known  to  well-informed 
people  before  the  war  broke  out,  but  apparently 
it  needed  the  clear  revelation  of  England's  mili- 
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tarj  censorship  to  penetrate  the  almost  Chinese 
indifference  of  French  public  opinion.  M.  De- 
pelley  rather  pathetically  takes  us  back  to  the 
4  first  words  exchanged  between  Europe  and 
America  by  the  new  trans- Atlantic  cable  in  1858; 
they  were  words  of  peace,  which  demanded  the 
neutralization  of  telegraphic  lines.  The  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  congratu- 
latory dispatch  to  the  Queen,  asked  that  <<all 
civilized  nations  should  declare,  spontaneously 
and  as  the  result  of  a  general  agreement,  that  the 
electric  telegraph  shall  be  forever  neutral ;  that 
the  messages  to  be  intrusted  to  it  shall  be  regard- 
ed as  sacred  even  in  the  middle  of  hostilities.*' 

ENGLAND   AN   OVERGROWN   SPIDER. 

After  more  than  forty  years  this  desire  re- 
mauis  nothing  more  than  a  pious  opinion,  and 
M.    Depelley    draws   an   impressive  picture   of 
ihe   steady  determination  with  which  England, 
sitting  like  a  great  overgrown  spider  in  London, 
has  enveloped  the  whole  world  in  a  network  of 
submarine  lines,  so  that  nothing  can  happen  any- 
where without  being  immediately  known  in  Lon- 
don.   With  the  assistance  of  an  excellent  map  he 
exhibits  very  clearly  the  extent  and  intricacy  of 
this  British  telegraphic  network,  and  he  is  particu- 
larly annoyed  to  think  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment pays  not  far  short  of  $500,000  a  year  to 
English  cable  companies^  by  way  of  subventions. 
These  English  companies  are,  he  explains,  under 
the  most  stringent  rules  imposed  by  the  British 
Government,  by  which  they  are  prevented  from 
employing  foreigners  ;  their  wires  must  never  be 
under  the  control  of  a  foreign  government ;  the 
British  Government's  dispatches  must  always  have 
precedence  when  required  ;  and  in  case  of  war 
the  British  Government  reserves  power  to  seize 
all  the  stations  on  English  territory  and  to  use  the 
cable  as  it  pleases.    M.  Depelley  goes  on  to  draw 
a  terrible  picture  of  the  weakness  and  indiffer- 
ence of  Spain  to  this  great  cable  question.    When 
the  Spanish- American  War  broke  out  she  had  no 
independent  and   trustworthy  telegraphic   com- 
munication   between  Madrid  and  Havana ;  she 
was  actually  obliged  to  communicate  with  Cuba 
over  American  cables  ;  and  the  moral  of  this  is 
that  France  at  this  moment  is  not  in  a  much  bet- 
ter position.     It  must  be  admitted  that  on  the 
map    the  French  telegraph  lines   are  few,  and 
would  be  of  no  great  strategic  importance  in  time 
of  war,  though  no  doubt  the  French  Government 
*     could  depend  upon  having  the  Russian  telegraph 
k   services  placed  at  its  disposal.     M.   Depelley  is 
natarally  much  struck  by  the  measure  of  success 
which  has  been  obtained  by  the  proposal  for  a 
Pacific  cable  uniting  Canada  and  Australia.     It 
la  a  project,  he  sees  clearly,  which  owes  its  pros- 


pects of  success  entirely  to  the  patronage  not 
only  of  the  imperial  government,  but  also  of  the 
colonial  cabinets,  and  it  demonstrates  to  his  mind 
the  sleepless  activity  of  England  in  keeping  her 
telegraphic  communications  absolutely  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

•  WARNINGS   TO    FRANCE. 

But  England  is  not  the  only  country  which 
M.  Depelley  holds  up  as  a  striking  example  to 
his  own  country.  The  United  States  is  actively 
pursuing  a  scheme  for  a  cable  to  Manila  which 
should  touch  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Germany 
also,  in  spite  of  her  unfavorable  geographicid 
position,  which  only  gives  her  a  seaboard  on  the 
North  Sea,  is  seeking  to  obtain  her  own  inde- 
pendent cables,  and  she  has  actually  picked  up  a 
scheme  which  was  considered  for  a  time  in  France 
and  ultimately  abandoned.  It  is  known  as  the 
scheme  of  the  Azores,  and  consists  in  the  laying 
of  cables  from  Germany  to  the  archipelago  of  the 
Azores  and  thence  to  New  York  ;  and  this  cable 
will  be  laid  in  eighteen  months  or  two  years'  by  a 
German  company  possessing  the  support  of  the 
government  and  the  most  inffuential  patronage. 
It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  ignore  the  ten- 
tative efforts  which  have  been  made  to  bring 
France  into  a  better  position  in  regard  to  these 
matters.  The  existing  French  cables  are  open  to 
the  grave  objection  that  they  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  cooperation  of  certain  English  and 
American  cable  companies — a  cooperation  which, 
though  willingly  rendered  in  time  of  peace,  would 
be  liable  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  event  of  war. 
Within  the  last  three  years  an  attempt  has  cer- 
tainly been  made  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs. 
A  new  line  has  been  laid  between  Brest  and  New 
York,  and  from  New  York  it  has  been  continued 
to  Haiti.  The  construction  of  this  cable  pre- 
sented extraordinary  difficulties,  and  its  success 
certainly  reflects  credit  on  French  enterprise. 
As  regards  Africa  and  the  far  East,  French  lines 
only  go  as  far  as  Algiers,  Gran,  and  Tunis — a 
fact  which  sufficiently  shows  how  completely 
France  is  **  out  of  it,'*  from  a  cable  point  of  view, 
in  the  great  waters  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  But  there  are  signs  that  France  is  de- 
termined to  furnish  herself  with  a  complete  tele- 
graphic system  which  would  group  her  colonial 
possessions  together  and  connect  them  with  the 
mother  country  by  independent  cables.  The 
whole  tone  of  M.  Depelley's  article,  though  not 
violent,  is  anti- English,  and  he  looks  forward  to 
a  time  when  Paris  and  not  London  shall  be  the 
telegraphic  capital  of  the  world.  To  attain  this 
end  he  is  apparently  quite  willing  that  France 
should  cooperate  with  any  country  in  the  world 
except  England. 
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BEFORE  THE  JAMESON  RAID. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  publishes  an  article 
under  the  title  *<Ten  Years  Before  the 
Raid,"  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  long  struggle  which  took  place  be- 
tween President  Kruger  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  the  extension  of  tjie  frontier  of 
the  republic.  The  article  is  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  information  which  it  gives  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  contemplated  trek  to  the  north 
in  1890  was  checked  by  Sir  Henry  Loch  and 
Dr.  Jameson.  The  trek  then  contemplated  seems 
to  have  been  a  much  more  serious  enterprise 
than  was  generally  believed.  The  Quarterly  re- 
viewer quotes  from  the  public  proclamation  of 
the  organizera  of  the  trek^  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  gieat  trek  was  to  be  convoyed  by  5,000 
of  the  best  fighting  men  of  the  Transvaal.  It 
was  to  be  carefully  organized.  Doctors  and 
ministers  were  to  march  with  the  column,  and  as 
soon  as  the  country  was  settled  schools  were  to 
be  Qpened  and  newspapers  published.  The 
burghers  were  to  proclaim  a  *  <  republic  of  the 
north*'  and  develop  a  genuine  Afrikander 
nationality.  One  of  their  leaders  proclaimed 
that  *<the  Lord  of  heaven  who  governs  every- 
thing can  alone  prevent  the  trek  being  made,  and 
no  man."  The  Boers,  however,  overlooked  the 
possibility  that  the  Almighty  might  employ  a 
man  as  his  agent.  Sir  Henry  Loch  sent  up 
troops  to  Bechuanaland  to  resist  any  attempt  to 
cross  the  frontier.  Colonel  Gould -Adams  and 
Dr.  Jameson,  with  the  Chartered  Company's 
police  and  a  detachment  of  regulars,  headed  off 
the  only  two  parties  of  Boers  who  attempted  to 
make  the  trek. 

A   SEAPORT   GRANTED    THE   B0EB8. 

The  article  then  deals  at  length  with  the 
Swaziland  negotiations  and  summarizes,  very 
conveniently  for  reference,  the  conditions  under 
which  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  was  willing  to 
allow  the  Transvaal  access  to  the  sea.  President 
Kiiiger  has  always  tried  to  make  his  way  to  the 
sea,  and  has  always  been  headed  off  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  Either  through  Swaziland  or 
through  Tongaland  he  hoped  to  go  and  look  at 
the  sea,  to  use  his  own  phrase.  When  Sir  Her- 
cules Robinson  was  high  commissioner  a  proposal 
was  made  which,  if  it  had  been  accepted,  would 
have  enabled  the  Boers  to  realize  their  aspira- 
tions : 

*  *  Sir  Francis  de  Winton  was  sent  on  a  special 
commission  to  report  on  the  affairs  of  Swaziland, 
and  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
grant  the  republic  the  right  to  acquire,  in  full 
sovereignty,  a  piece  of  land  ten  miles  in  radius 
on  the  shores  of  Kosi  Bay,  where  they  might 


make  a  port,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  by 
treaty  from  the  chiefs  the  right  to  build  a  rail- 
road which  would  connect  this  port  with  the 
other  territory  of  the  republic.  This  proposal^ 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  very  generous  at- 
tempt to  enable  the  republic  to  attain  full  com- 
mercial freedom.  The  only  conditions  to  be 
attached  to  it  were  that  the  republic  should  ad- 
mit South  African  produce  free  of  duty  and  join 
the  South  African  Customs  Union ;  that  the 
republic  should  not,  without  the  approval  of  her 
majesty's  government,  part  with  the  harbor  of 
Kosi  Bay  or  enter  into  any  treaty  regarding  it ; 
and  that  if  any  dispute  arose  with  a  foreign 
power  regarding  the  harbor,  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  should  be  carried  on  by  her  majesty's 
government." 

These  conditions  were  incorporated  in  a  con- 
vention by  Sir  Henry  Loch.  He  gave  the  re- 
public the  right  to  hold  a  piece  of  land  down  to 
the  coast  in  full  sovereignty,  so  that  the  actual 
territory  of  the  republic  would  touch  the  sea  and 
bring  them  into  connection  both  with  Kosi  Bay 
and  the  Pongola  River. 

The  convention  was  signed  ana  ratified,  with 
the  condition  that  it  should  lapse  if  in  three 
years  the  republic  had  not  taken  advantage  of 
its  provision.  The  three  years  passed  and  noth- 
ing was  done.  The  convention  was  then  pro- 
longed for  another  year^  but  the  port  was  never 
made,  the  railroad  was  never  built,  and  the  con- 
vention was  allowed  to  lapse. 

'<A   CRIME    AND   A   BLUNDER.*' 

Down  to  1895  the  reviewer  maintains  that, 
despite  the  enmity  and  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Boers,  the  policy  of  firm  and  steady  pressure 
had  achieved  very  good  results.  The  quiet  per- 
sistence of  the  imperial  government  had  not  been 
in  vain.  If  the  hope  of  realization  was  frus- 
trated, it  was  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  Hol- 
landers, who  taught  the  Boers  to  look  for  help 
to  foreign  powers,  and  in  the  next  place  to  the 
raid.     Upon  the  latter  the  reviewer  says  : 

*  *  We  know  that  in  regard  to  that  disastrous 
event  the  English  Government  was  guiltless  ; 
but  who  can  ever  expect  a  single  Boer  to  believe 
this  ?  The  connection  of  the  company  and  the 
crown  was  too  close  ;  the  unfortunate  transfer- 
ence of  Bechuanaland  to  the  company,  which 
alone  made  the  raid  possible,  was  too  recent. 
The  authority  of  the  crown,  which  the  fioers 
were  perhaps  beginning  to  regard  as  a  symbol  of 
law,  was  now  made  apparently  the  accomplice  of  *^ 
lawlessness.  We  do  not  wish  now  to  enter  on  a 
discussion  about  the  raid  ;  no  one  denies  that  it 
was  both  a  crime  and  a  blunder.  One  thin^, 
however,  we  must  say,  and  that  is  that,  looking 
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back  on  the  history  of  the  Chartered  Company, 
we  have  no  right  to  be  surprised,  either  at  the 
lawlessness  of  the  attempt  or  at  its  rashness.'* 


THE  BRITISH-BOER  NEGOTIATIONS  OF 
AUGUST,  1899. 

THE  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert,  under  the  title 
<*  A  Tragedy  of  Errors,"  writes  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Contemporary  on  the  course  of  British  diplo- 
macy in  South  Africa  in  the  summer  of  last  year. 
He  asks  :  *  *  Was  there  ever  such  a  pathetic 
story,  such  a  tragedy  of  errors,  such  a  chronicle 
of  difficulties  and  antagonisms  needlessly  created, 
such  failure  in  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
them  ? "  Mr.  Herbert  thinks  that  the  fatal 
blunder  which  wrecked  everything  was  Sir  Al- 
fred Milner's  forwarding  two  dispatches  of  Mr. 
Conyngham  Greene's  as  to  his  conversations  with 
Mr.  Smuts,  as  if  they  were  equally  authentic. 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  only  mis- 
take.    Mr.  Herbert  says  : 

'  *  At  this  critical  moment,  when  literally  the 
great  issues  of  peace  and  war  were  trembling  in 
the  balance,  he  presses,  through  Mr.  Greene,  for 
an  immediate  answer  to  the  British  dispatch.  It 
is  almost  incredible,  but  he  seems  to  have  pressed 
for  a  reply  by  Saturday  to  a  dispatch  that,  as  I 
gather,  was  only  presented  on  the  Wednesday. 
And  for  what  intelligible  reason  ?  What  did  a 
few  days  matter  at  this  supreme  hour  of  the 
crisis  ?  At  the  same  moment  it  is  evident  that 
he  has  an  attack  of  the  war  fidgets  and  becomes 
nervously  afraid  lest  our  government  should  be 
too  conciliatory  and  pacific.  In  the  temper  of 
« the  lost  man '  he  goads  Mr.  Chamberlain  into 
action,  telegraphing  that  *  British  South  Africa 
\b  prepared  for  extreme  measures  ; '  that  he  fears 
'  a  strong  reaction  against  the  policy  '  of  the 
government ;  that  he  preaches  '  confidence  and 
patience,  but,^  etc.  One  can  only  stand  half  in 
pity  and  half  in  horror  before  such  a  complete 
loBS  of  balance,  such  a  prostration  of  his  own 
reason  and  self-control  in  the  presence  of  the  pas- 
sions rising  round  him.  But  so  it  was.  The 
brain  seems  to  have  been  shaken  ;  the  conscience 
to  have  been  silenced  ;  while  the  hand  that 
should  have  saved  us  from  the  precipice  was  the 
one  to  help  to  send  us  to  our  fate. 

*  <  But  this  is  the  last  criticism  that  I  shall  pass 
on  Sir  A.  Milner.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  heaping 
reproaches  on  him.  He  has  one  merit.  He  has 
not  been  as  the  politicians.  He  has  acted  plainly 
and  straightforwardly  and  in  the  open  daylight. 
He  has  worn  no  mask,  used  no  smooth  and  un- 
truthful phrases,  been  guilty  of  no  aflfectations. 
He  has  been  on  the  side  of  war  as  frankly  as  any 
old  Tory  squire  or  any  boy  of  seventeen  in  our 


public  schools.  It  is  not  a  good  or  lovely  thing 
to  have  stirred  up  strife  and  to  have  roughly 
stamped  upon  the  first  beginnings  of  reconcilia- 
tion, but  it  is  better  than  to  talk  lies  as  most  of  us 
do  in  politics.  For  one  action  at  a  later  stage 
Sir  A.  Milner  deserves  our  thanks.  He  kept 
back  a  very  curt  and  ill  tempered  dispatch  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  President  Steyn,  wlio  was 
making  a  last  effort  for  conciliation.  I  am  much 
afraid,  from  the  peace  point  of  view,  it  was 
nearly  the  one  solitary  act  of  grace  on  his  part, 
but,  such  as  it  was,  it  shall  certainly  be  imputed 
to  him  by  those  of  us  who  are  lovers  of  peace  for 
righteousness." 

milner's  mistake. 

Summing  up  this  terrible  story  of  pride  and 
suspicion,  Mr.  Herbert  says  : 

*  *  Mr.  Greene  sends  two  telegrams,  one  formal, 
one  informal,  concerning  the  conditions  of  peace 
at  which  he  has  arrived.  Sir  A.  Milner — though 
himself  in  full  possession  of  the  facts — fails  to  in- 
form Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  different  value  of 
the  two  telegrams,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  makes 
demands  outside  the  formal  agreement.  These 
demands  give  the  negotiations  a  wrong  twist.  We 
on  our  side  ask  for  more  than  was  in  the  chaiter 
of  agreement  and  are  refused ;  and  on  their 
side  the  Transvaal  Government  perversely  give 
something  less.  Most  unfortunately  Mr.  Greene's 
hands  are  tied  ;  he  is  not  allowed  to  be  officially 
aware  of  the  reply  of  the  Transvaal  Government 
or  to  correct  mistakes  made.  Thus  the  misunder- 
standing widens.  We  receive  the  note  of  the 
Transvaal  concessions  and  reply  to  it,  meaning 
to  accept,  but  unfortunately  we  do  it  in  a  clumsy 
manner,  and  so  fail  to  reassure  the  Transvaal 
Government,  that  had  grown  suspicious  (owing 
to  new  conditions  being  raised  outside  Mr. 
Greene's  agreement)  about  our  intentions  to  ful- 
fill our  side  of  the  settlement.  In  a  huff  the 
Transvaal  Government  withdraws  the  concessions 
offered,  but  puts  right  one  of  the  two  of  the  defects 
in  its  concessions  and  desires  to  reopen  negotia- 
tions. A  great  opportunity  for  large  and  wise 
statesmanship  comes  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  he 
disastrously  rejects  it.  He  gives  way  to  bad  tem- 
per and  rudeness,  and  once  more  we  enter  upon 
what  Mr.  Greene  has  well  called  *  an  interminable 
interchange  of  recriminating  correspondence,* 
which  could  have  but  one  end." 

*'  LET    us    BOTH    CRY    HALT  1  '* 

Leaving  the  past,  he  then  comes  to  consider 
what  ought  to  be  done  now  : 

*  *  I  answer,  let  both  nations  make  confession  of 
their  huge  folly.  We  have  both  made  under 
bad  guidance  complete  fools  of  ourselves.     We 
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have  both  of  us — we  the  British  in  the  higher 
degree — been  stupid,  proud,  masterful,  quarrel- 
some like  children,  suspicious,  petty  and  perverse 
in  our  methods  of  bargaining,  and  filled  with  a 
dangerous  contempt  for  each  other.  We  have 
both  believed  in  the  final  resort  to  force,  and  we 
have  both  believed — in  our  conceit — that  the 
path  of  easy  victory  lay  open  before  us.  We 
have  both  been  sharply  awoken  from  our  careless 
dreams  by  the  sufferings  which  have  fallen  alike 
to  the  share  of  both  of  us.  We  have  both  passed 
through  the  fires  of  our  own  kindling ;  we  have 
both  reaped  what  we  have  sown  ;  and  now  let  us 
both  take  to  heart  and  profit  by  the  lesson  we 
have  learned.  Let  us  put  from  us  the  vainglor- 
ious talking  in  which  we  have  both  of  us  in- 
dulged. Let  us  put  from  us  the  passion  and  de- 
lirium of  a  fatal  moment,  pull  ourselves  together, 
and  act  with  the  sober  sense  and  self -discipline 
that  is,  as  we  believe,  the  heritage  of  both  races. 
Enough  blood,  and  far  more  than  enough,  has 
stained  hill  and  veldt.  Let  us  both  cry  halt  to 
our  soldiers.  Let  the  most  sane- minded  and 
level-headed  man  that  we  have  in  the  country  be 
sent  out.  Let  an  armistice  be  arranged  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality.  Whatever  may  have  hap- 
pened before  these  words  are  printed,  whether 
we  have  gained  a  military  success  or  not,  neither 
side  should  claim  victory,  neither  side  should  be 
asked  to  confess  defeat  or  to  undergo  any  humil- 
iation. Each  side  should  bear  its  own  losses, 
whatever  they  may  be.  We  should  treat  all  this 
hideous  drama  of  the  last  three  months  as  a 
dream  gone  by  and  forgotten,  as  a  thing  that  has 
now  become  simply  non-existent.  We  should 
wipe  it  clean  off  the  slate,  leaving  it  to  be  the 
mere  property  of  the  historian.  We  should  go 
straight  back  to  the  position  of  August,  and  take 
up  the  negotiations  exactly  at  the  point  where  they 
left  the  hands  of  Mr.  Smuts  and  Mr.  Conyng- 
ham  Greene,  and  go  steadily  and  patiently  through 
the  work  as  if  it  had  never  been  interrupted." 


ENGLAND'S  JUSTIFICATION  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

IN  concluding  a  paper  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  February  on  the  record  of  the 
Dutch  in  South  Africa,  their  relations  with  the 
native  tribes,  and  their  deep-seated  antipathy  to 
the  English,  Mr.  Henry  Cust  says  : 

*  *  It  seems  already  amazing,  and  will  seem  yet 
more  wonderful  hereafter,  that,  in  a  small  com- 
munity, a  large  majority  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
could  bear  for  so  long  a  period  so  tyrannous  a 
government,  so  corrupt  an  administration,  so  in- 
tolerable a  condition  of  life.  To  some,  perhaps, 
it  will  seem  still  stranger  that  the  proud  empire, 


professing  to  be  paramount,  could  endure  a  hu- 
miliation so  protracted  and  profound. 

* '  In  the  case  of  the  present  war  the  side  df 
sentiment  may  be  omitted  wholly,  save  on  the  fp 
narrowest  personal  footing.  The  Boers,  it  is 
true,  wish  to  remain  independent ;  the  English 
wish  to  readjust  the  social  and  political  conditions 
in  life  in  South  Africa.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that,  by  both  the  original  Sand  River  conven- 
tions of  1852  and  1854,  England  granted  auton- 
omy to  the  two  Boer  states.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  by  the  acceptance  of  that  grant,  as  a  grants 
the  Boers  admitted  the  paramountcy  or  suze- 
rainty (the  word  matters  little)  of  England.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal, 
that  by  the  further  grant  of  1881,  modified  by 
the  concessions  of  1884,  which  were  appealed  for 
by  the  Boer  Government,  the  principle  of  British 
paramountcy  was  again  admitted,  and  that  an 
absolute  equality  of  political  and  other  rights  was 
solemnly  promised,  not  only  to  the  British,  but 
to  all  immigrating  foreigners. 

ENGLAND    STANDS    FOR    EQUALITY    OF    RIGHTS. 

<<  On  the  other  hand,  by  ignoring  utterly  and 
ostentatiously  the  engagements  on  which  their 
national  existence  has  depended  ;  by  refusing 
the  least  of  political  or  even  municipal  rights  to 
that  majority  of  the  inhabitants  who  paid  nine- 
tenths  of  the  income  of  the  country  ;  by  using 
vast  sums  of  the  money  so  obtained  to  enlist  the 
enemies  of  England  and  to  equip  themselves  with 
an  arsenal  of  arms  against  the  power  which  cre- 
ated and  maintained  them  ;  and,  lastly,  by  de- 
claring war  against  her — by  these  things  the 
Boers  have  made  South  Africa  what  it  is  to-day. 
A  thousand  voices  tell  us  that  it  is  the  land- 
greed,  the  gold -greed,  the  empire-greed  of  Eng- 
land that  have  made  the  war.  England,  they 
scream,  is  the  conquering  tyrant  of  free  nations. 
Yet  it  is  a  French- born  government,  loyal  to 
England,  that  sends  troops  to  the  front  from 
Canada,  and  it  is  a  Dutch  government,  loyal  to 
England,  that  is  in  power  at  the  Cape  to-day. 
Formulas  grow  meaningless  by  repetition,  but 
what  truth  they  carry  is  unchanged.  When 
England  claims  *  equal  rights  for  all  white  men 
south  of  the  Zambesi,'  she  says,  what  genera- 
tions in  practice  have  proved  true,  that  in  Cape 
Colony,  and  Natal,  and  Rhodesia  the  Boer  stands 
on  exactly  the  same  footing  with  the  English- 
born  ;  and  more,  that  in  no  English  colony  of 
the  world  has  the  proudest,  richest  Englishman 
one  lonely  political  or  commercial  advantage  over 
the  humblest  and  poorest  foreign  immigrant. 

<  <  It  is  to  extend  this  equal  freedom  that  we 
are  fighting  now,  and  by  the  world  this  fight 
will  never  be  regretted." 
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RUSSIAN  AND  GERMAN  OPINIONS  OF 
ENGLAND'S  COURSE. 

T^HE  Ytsinik  Evropi  for  December  points  out 
^  A  the  great  contradictions  between  the  Hague 
conference,  with  its  solemn  declarations  in  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  humanity,  and  the  slaughter 
in  South  Africa  undertaken  by  the  government 
of  the  most  cultured  and  civilized  power  in  the 
world.  While  England  was  defending  at  The 
Hague  the  ideas  of  peace  (declaring  at  the  same 
time  against  alleviating  the  horrors  of  war),  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  gradually  preparing  to  strike  a 
final  blow  at  the  Transvaal  according  to  the 
programme  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes. 

The  Vestnik  Evropi  goes  on  to  explain  the  aim 
of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  original  demands,  which 
were  made  in  order  to  get  a  majority  in  the  Volks- 
raad,  to  elect  as  president  an  Englishman,  and  to 
legally  transfer  the  government  of  the  Transvaal 
to  the  English.     In  vain  did  the  Transvaal  pro- 
test that  nowhere  in  the  world  have  foreigners 
any  share  in  the  legislature  and  the  government 
without  first  being  naturalized,  and  that  miners 
I       and  others  without  fixed  abode  and  means  of 
I       subsistence  could  certainly  not  aspire  to  the  fran- 
chise. 
I  The  diplomatic  campaign  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 

'  produced  an  extremely  painful  impression  ;  its 
harsh  and  provocative  tone,  its  insincere  tricks 
and  sophisms  gradually  revealing  a  perspective 
of  open  violence.  Then,  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  one,  the  weak  and  insignificant  Boer  re- 
public not  only  was  not  frightened  by  the  British 
threats,  but  with  great  courage  went  to  meet  the 
danger,  declaring  war  before  England  had  all 
her  preparations  made.  The  ultimatum  of  Oc- 
tober 9  seemed  an  act  of  folly,  but  the  conse- 
quences have  quite  justified  that  heroic  step. 

Humiliating  defeat  was  the  result  of  boasting. 
To  divide  the  skin  of  a  bear  before  he  is  killed 
is  always  impracticable  ;  but  to  declare  to  the 
enemy  one's  determination  to  destroy  him,  when 
not  only  he  is  not  yet  conquered,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  himself  is  victorious,  was  only  the 
result  of  increasing  his  resistance  and  artificially 
giving  to  the  war  a  fiercer  character,  thus  closing 
the  way  against  any  compromise. 

Germany. 

A  German  lady  writing  in  the  National  Re- 
view on  the  » *  Present  Feeling  in  Germany  To- 
ward England"  tells  pretty  frankly  what  Eng- 
land's German  cousins  think  of  her. 
\  **The  German  opinion  of  England  is  not,  at 
present,  flattering.  *  Is  it  possible,*  I  asked  my- 
self when  the  war  broke  out  and  I  heard  the 
conduct  of  the  English  discussed  wherever  I 
went —  <  is  it  possible  that  they  should  be  so  bad  ? ' 


For  I  found  a  certain  difficulty  in  believing  that 
of  all  European  nations  England  is  the  most  cor- 
rupt, treacherous,  and  base  ;  that  she  cares  for 
nothing  but  her  own  advantage  ;  that  she  is 
hypocritical  past  belief  ;  that  she  is  brutal  beyond 
the  average  brutality  of  barbarians  ;  that  she  is 
covetous  and  dishonorable  in  all  her  dealings  ; 
and  that  he  is  a  fool  who  puts  his  trust  in  her 
word. 

*  *  Many  people  in  Germany  are  of  opinion  that 
England  is  in  decadence,  that  she  is  too  rich  and 
is  paying  the  usual  penalty  for  a  surfeit  of  the 
good  things  of  life.  She  has.  they  say,  grown 
fat,  sleepy,  secure,  and  careless,  big  in  words 
and  small  in  deeds,  and  that  her  tendency  even 
now  to  call  actions  that  have  only  just  escaped 
being  defeats  splendid  victories  is  neither  the 
spirit  in  which  great  victories  are  won  nor  the 
spirit  that  inspired  her  in  past  years,  when  the 
envy  with  which  other  nations  regarded  her  was 
mixed  with  a  very  genuinue  admiration. 

'  *  When  the  war  against  the  Boers  began  there 
was  a  very  general  feeling  of  indignation  in  Ger- 
many against  England,  and  it  will  need  the  entire 
skill  of  English  statesmen  to  efface  the  extraor- 
dinarily unfavorable  impression  that  England's 
foreign  policy  has  since  made.  This  will  be  the 
more  difficult  owing  to  the  prevailing  conviction 
— whether  just  or  not  it  is  hardly  possible  as  yet 
to  tell — that  England's  policy  has  taken  its  pres- 
ent direction  chiefly  on  account  of  the  influence 
of  certain  financial  circles  and  mine  owners,  and 
that  Transvaal  gold  has  exercised  the  same  fatal 
fascination  on  English  statesmen  that  the  Rhein- 
gold  did  on  the  heroes  of  the  German  legend. 
This  conviction  has  seemed  justified  by  the  discov- 
ery that  England  has  plunged  totally  unprepared 
into  the  present  war ;  but  in  her  eagerness  to 
secure  the  golden  eggs  she  has  placed  the  life  of 
the  goose  that  lays  them  in  jeopardy,  although  it 
is  evident  that  her  financial  and  intellectual  pre- 
.  ponderance  in  the  Transvaal  is  so  great  that  a 
few  years  of  waiting  would  have  obtained  for  her 
all  she  wanted  without  the  necessity  of  firing  a 
shot."  

THE  POUTICAL  HORIZON. 

MR.  HENRY  LOOMIS  NELSON  begins  in 
the  March  Atlantic  Monthly  a  series  of 
essays  under  the  title  **The  PolitioJ  Horizon," 
the  initial  article  being  occupied  with  the  devel- 
opment of  our  socialism.  Mr.  Nelson  takes  the 
ground  that  *  *  what  some  people  call  Bryanism 
and  what  others  call  socialism  is  naturally  the 
result  of  the  party  strifes,  mingled  with  personal 
greed,  of  the  last  thirty  years."  Mr.  Nelson 
briefly  indicates  the  leading  events  in  the  politi- 
cal history  of  this  period  of  thirty  years.     The 
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various  factions  of  discontent  did  not  begin  to 
draw  together  until  after  1886.  First  came  the 
United  Labor  party  and  then  the  Populist  party, 
which  was  stronger  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Finally,  in  the  Fifty -third  Congress,  the  angry 
Democrats  from  the  South  and  West  reached  the 
climax  of  indignation.  They  saw  the  corrupting 
work  of  the  sugar  trust  in  the  sugar  schedule, 
they  had  seen  Wall  Street  in  one  form  striking 
silver  from  the  coinage  of  the  country,  and  now 
in  another  form  they  fancied  they  saw  it  once 
more  successful  in  preventing  a  reduction  of 
tariff  taxes. 

THE   MASSING    OF   THE   DISCONTENTED. 

**  Now  more  than  ever  *  Wall  Street,'  capital, 
property,  were  massed  in  a  single  body,  at  which 
the  disappointed  and  the  discontented  aimed  their 
blow.  The  consolidation  of  the  factions  had  been 
going  on,  and  both  the  old  parties  were  losing. 
Comparing  1892  with  1888,  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic vote  increased  only  18,635,  the  Republican 
vote  fell  off  264,108,  while  the  Greenback,  Pro- 
hibition, and  Labor  vote  increased  from  400,820 
to  1,326,325.  The  socialistic  party  was  growing 
with  great  rapidity.  Its  argument  was  that  it  was 
quite  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
enrich  the  farmers  as  to  enrich  the  manufactur- 
ers, and  arrayed  with  those  who  insisted  that  any 
grant  of  public  money  to  a  private  enterprise  was 
a  form  of  socialism  especially  obnoxious  because 
it  includes  favoritism  were  those  who  insisted  on 
extending  socialism  to  all  the  interests  of  the 
community." 

THE   NEW   DEMOCRATIC    PARTY. 

By  1896  these  had  gained  possession  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  had  united  with  it  most  of 
the  irregular  parties.  The  old  Democratic  leaders 
went  out  of  politics. 

*  *  The  result  of  the  thirty  years'  war  is  that 
men  like  Cleveland,  Carlisle,  Olney,  Fairchild, 
Wilson,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
Democrats  are  out  of  public  life  and  have  no 
party.  But  there  still  remain  within  the  party 
men  like  Gorman,  Murphy,  Smith,  and  the  Tam- 
many leaders,  who  were  the  chief  instruments  of 
the  party's  betrayal  in  1894.  The  results  of  the 
rage  and  rebellion  are  6,500,000  votes  for  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  a  large  body  of  voters  who  demand 
free  coinage  of  silver,  government  loans  on  farm 
produce,  government  currency  to  the  amount  of 
$50  per  capita^  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  telephones,  gas  works,  and 
electric  plants,  and  finally  the  abolition  of  the 
executive  and  the  Senate,  and  the  substitution  of 
an  executive  board  chosen  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  its  own  members.     We  have 


won  a  great  victory  against  what  we  call  the 
*  forces  of  disorder,'  but  we  have  done  very  little 
to  repair  the  mistakes  of  thirty- years.  The  vote 
for  Mr.  Bryan  was  not  large  enough  to  elect  ite  ♦ 
candidate  in  1896,  but  it  exceeded  by  nearly 
1,000,000  the  vote  of  any  previous  Democratic 
candidate  and  by  nearly  1,100,000  that  of  any 
Republican  candidate  except  the  vote  cast  for 
Mr.  McKinley.  It  is  large  enough  to  threaten 
and  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  any 
time  of  depression,  yet  those  who  taught  this 
great  host  of  voters  that  the  Treasury  is  a  reser- 
voir for  the  increase  of  private  gain,  and  there- 
fore for  the  relief  of  private  need,  make  no  con- 
cession, unless  a  few  feeble  reciprocity  bills, 
which  also  consult  the  interests  of  favored 
classes,  can  be  called  concessions,  while  they 
even  threaten  an  increase  of  taxation  for  the 
profit  of  the  shipping  interests." 

A   CHOICE   OP   EVILS   FOR    THE    FUTURE. 

*  *  Meantime  the  welfare  of  the  country  de- 
pends upon  a  body  of  voters  who  are  merely 
choosing  between  what  they  regard  as  evils. 
When  will  the  weight  of  evil  shift  ?  In  twenty 
years  the  federal  expenditures  have  increased 
nearly  fourfold,  from  $167,000,000  to  |605,- 
000,000,  from  |5.46  to  $7.97  per  capita.  When 
will  this  burden  accentuate  too  sharply  a  pinch- 
ing financial  depression  brought  on  perhaps  by 
the  inability  of  the  banks  to  respond  to  the  de- 
mand upon  them  for  currency  ?  It  may  be  that 
the  extravagant  socialism  led  by  Bryan  will 
never  carry  a  Presidential  election.  But  so  long 
as  it  exists  in  anywhere  near  its  present  impor- 
tance, it  can  be  counted  on  to  increase  distnist,  to 
prolong  panics,  and  to  make  their  misery  more 
acute." 

RADICAUSM-EAST  AND  WEST. 

IN  the  Arena  for  February  Mr.  Albert  Watkins 
institutes  a  comparison  between  the  recent 
legislation  of  such  States  as  Illinois  and  New 
York  and  that  of  the  supposedly  <  <  radical "  com- 
monwealths of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  enactments  of  receait 
legislatures  m  the  former  States  have  been  *  *  far 
more  radical,  socialistic,  and  paternalistic — in 
character  and  tendency,  in  kind  and  in  quantity '' 
— than  those  of  the  contemporary  legislatures  in 
the  Missouri  plains  region,  although  the  latter 
were  controlled  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
past  ten  years  by  the  Populist  party. 

THE   RIGHTS   OF   CAPITAL. 

Mr.  Watkins  makes  his  allegation  especially 
emphatic  regarding  what  is  known  as  anti-corpo- 
ration and  anti- capitalistic  legislation,  asserting 
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that  the  present  laws  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
which  include  the  enactments  of  successive 
<* radical"  legislatures,  are  not  as  far-reaching 
4  as  similar  laws  to  be  found  on  the  statute-books 
of  flastem  States. 

<*The  laws  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  relating 
to  rates  of  interest  and  the  collection  of  debts  are 
conservative  and  safe,  and  in  this  regard  have 
not  been  substantially  changed  since  their  orig- 
inal passage  in  the  days  of  the  old  conservative 
political  parties.  This  fact  reflects  the  sound 
business  sense  and  self-control,  in  troublous  and 
trying  times,  of  the  people  of  these  Western 
States.  Reason  taught  them  that  as  they  must 
depend  for  some  time  to  come  upon  loans  of 
Eastern  capital  for  the  development  of  their  in- 
terests, the  passage  of  laws  unjust  to  or  consid- 
ered unsafe  by  the  holders  of  this  capital  would 
be  equivalent  to  killing  the  goose  that  laid  their 
golden  egg ;  and  business  interests  were  never 
lost  sight  of  by  the  controlling  elements  in  these 
States. 

*  *  The  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  in  1897  are  a  long  stride  along  the  road  of 
radicalism  and  paternalism,  bcth  in  regard  to 
property  rights  and  to  a  minute  surveillance 
over  the  acts  and  affairs  of  the  people — far  more 
radical  than  those  of  the  revolutionary  States  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  enacted  in  the  same  year. 
The  same  allegation  may  be  made  as  to  the  State 
of  Illinois,  in  comparison  with  the  States  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska ;  though  Illinois  legislation 
has  been  less  radical  and  paternal  than  that  of 
New  York.  The  recently  enacted  inheritance- 
tax  laws  of  New  York  and  Illinois  are  a  far 
greater  stride  along  the  road  to  State  socialism 
than  any  laws  that  have  been  passed  in  the 
Western  States  named.  In  shorty  more  laws  in- 
terfering with  and  checking  free  industrial  com- 
petition, or  in  derogation  of  the  interests,  if  not 
of  the  rights,  of  capital  and  capitalists,  or  for 
the  special  benefit  of  distinct  classes,  or  pater- 
nally seeking  minutely  to  direct  and  control  the 
affairs  of  individuals  (such  measures  as  are  com- 
monly known  as  paternalistic  or  socialistic),  were 
passed  at  a  single  session  of  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature of  1897  than  have  been  passed  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  all  the  States  of  the  Western  plains 
since  so-called  radical  politics  has  been  dominant 
in  them." 

WHY   THE    WEST    IS   NATURALLY    CONSERVATIVE. 

The  West,  as  Mr.  Watkins  shows,  has  had  not 
I  a  Uttle  provocation  to  political  radicalism.    While 

the  Nebraska  farmer  has  received  9  cents  a 
bushel  for  his  com,  it  has  taken  12  cents  a 
bushel  to  carry  it  to  the  Chicago  market,  not- 
withstanding all  the  marvelous  improvements  in 


freight  transportation.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
people  of  the  West  have  remained,  on  the  whole, 
conservative  in  their  legislation.  The  reason  for 
this  conservatism  Mr.  Watkins  finds  in  the  fact 
that  the  Western  people  are  so  largely  owners 
and  tillers  of  the  soil.  From  the  census  returns 
he  makes  the  following  deductions  : 

**  Of  the  farming  population  of  New  York  only 
491,283  own  the  farms  they  till,  while  816,732 
are  mere  tenants  or  renters.  In  Nebraska  124,- 
529  farmers  own  their  farms  and  82,291  are  ten- 
ants. In  Illinois  386,374  farmers  own  their 
farms  and  39 1 ,  64 1  are  tenants.  In  Kansas  181,- 
328  own  their  farms  and  116,030  are  tenants. 
The  relative  real  interest  that  farmers  in  the 
States  named  who  own  their  farms  have  in  them 
also  strongly  favors  the  Western  States.  The 
amount  of  mortgage  debt  to  a  taxable  acre  in 
New  York  is  |7.74  ;  in  Nebraska,  |3.52  ;  in 
Illinois,  14.77  ;  in  Kansas,  $3.97.  The  real-es- 
tate mortgage  debt  per  capita  is  for  New  York 
1268;  Nebraska,  $126;  Illinois,  |100 ;  Kan 
sas,  $170.  The  percentage  of  real-estate  mort- 
gages in  force  January  1,  1890,  of  the  true  val- 
ue of  all  taxed  real  estate,  was  in  New  York 
10.62  ;  in  Nebraska,  20.03  ;  in  Illinois,  12.36  ; 
in  Kansas,  26.83.  The  amount  of  incumbrance 
on  the  value  of  farms  occupied  by  owners  is  in 
New  York  43.63  per  cent.;  in  Nebraska,  32.39 
percent.;  in  Illinois,  34.63  per  cent.;  in  Kan- 
sas, 35.99  per  cent.  Of  all  the  farmers,  the  per- 
centage who  own  the  farms  they  till  is  in  Ne- 
braska 60.21  and  in  New  York  37.56.  The 
percentage  of  families  of  New  York  who  own 
their  homes  is  29.28  ;  of  Nebraska,  43.91  ;  of 
Illinois,  43.10;  of  Kansas,  50.15.  While  these 
figures  of  the  census  of  1890  are  not  now  abso- 
lutely correct,  they  make  a  fair  relative  showing 
of  the  facts  in  question. " 


ANTIDOTES  FOR  THE  LYNCHING  EVIL. 

<<  A    SOUTHERN  Lawyer"  concludes  a  sen- 
-^J^     sible  and  temperate  discussion  of  lynch 

law  in  the  Sewanee  Review  for  January  with  the 

following  suggestions  toward  reform  : 

* » 1 .   There  should  be  created  a  more  eflBcient 

system  of  education. 

*  *  2.  Preventive  agencies  should  be  substituted 
for  repressive  ones.  A  rural  police  is  especially 
desirable. 

**  3.  Judges  to  be  appointed  for  life  and  given 
a  proper  compensation. 

**  4.  The  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in  all 
cases  save  those  where  the  prisoner  is  accused  of 
an  assault  upon  a  woman. 

*  *  5.  The  recasting  of  criminal  procedure  so  as 
to  make  it  less  technical.     At  the  same  time  juris- 
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diction  ought  to  be  conferred  upon  county 
courts  to  try  privately  persons  accused  of  assaults 
upon  females.  Judges  of  such  courts  should  be 
authorized  to  empanel  a  jury  immediately,  and 
if  found  guilty  the  accused  should  be  executed  at 
once  and  privately.  There  should  be  no  appeals 
in  such  cases. 

<  *  6.  Sheriffs  who  permit  a  prisoner  to  be  res- 
cued by  a  mob  for  the  purpose  of  lynching  him 
should  be  removed  from  office  at  once,  and  any 
person  who  publicly  advocates  lynching  should 
be  ineligible  to  any  position  under  the  State  or 
federal  Government. 

<*  7.  There  should  be  organized  in  every  State 
where  assaults,  lynchings,  murders,  and  other 
felonies  are  common  an  association  composed  of 
representative  and  intelligent  citizens,  whose 
duty  should  be  the  collection  and  publication  of 
the  circumstances  of  such  crimes.  By  giving 
the  widest  circulation  possible  to  such  occur- 
rences a  healthier  public  opinion  could  be  quickly 
created.'* 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING 
AT  THE  PARIS  FAIR. 

IN  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  February  Mr. 
Charles  de  Kay  describes  the  pavilion  erected 
by  the  United  States  Government  at  the  Paris 
exhibition. 

This  structure  is  one  of  a  line  of  government 
buildings  for  the  various  nations  taking  part  in 
the  fair.  These  buildings  '  *  rise  in  a  line  front- 
ing the  Seine  over  against  the  Champs  filys^es, 
thus  forming,  as  it  were,  a  front  on  the  river 
bank,  behind  which  the  great  mass  of  the  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  fair  have  been  placed  so  as  to 
cover  the  Champs  de  Mars  and  completely  sur- 
round the  Invalides."  The  problem  before  the 
architects  of  the  United  States  building  was  to 
utilize  their  narrow  frontage  to  the  best  advantage. 

A    DISTINCTIVE    STYLE    OP    ARCHITECTURE. 

As  to  the  principal  features  decided  on  by 
the  architects,  this  writer  says  : 

* '  It  is  to  be  observed  from  the  picture  that  the 
problem  was  to  indicate  in  some  way  that  this 
particular  building  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
md  not  to  Italy  or  Turkey  next  door.  This  was 
not  accomplished  by  using  as  an  architectural 
theme  the  log  hut  of  the  native  wilds.  Certain 
other  factors  guided  the  selection.  In  the  first 
place,  the  architects  considered  the  fact  that  the 
invention  of  the  passenger  lift  has  profoundly 
modified  the  architecture  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  Union,  and  it  was  a  natural  suggestion  that  this 
building  should  be  lofty.  Moreover,  the  World's 
Fair  of  1893  at  Chicago  had  set  a  fashion  for  the 


classical  which  in  itself  would  not  be  out  of  place 
in  a  city  like  Paris,  still  more  or  less  dominated 
by  buildings  belonging  to  the  Napoleonic  era. 
The  result  of  these  various  forces  is  a  building  ♦ 
which  remotely  suggests  on  the  one  hand  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
Invalides  in  Paris,  at  least  so  far  as  its  dome  is 
concerned. 

*  *  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
selecting  a  more  or  less  classical  style  of  archi- 
tecture, but  to  the  writer  it  seems  that  in  choos- 
ing this  style  certain  distinct  objects  of  no  little 
importance  have  been  gained. 

*  *  The  building  will  detach  itself  with  very 
great  distinctness  from  its  neighbors.  It  is  to  he 
made  of  staff  and  liberally  embellished.  Placed 
among  buildings  of  very  different  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, because  in  general  each  nation  will  be 
represented  by  a  building  of  a  very  typical  sort, 
it  will  not  only  vary  greatly  from  almost  all  the 
other  buildings  in  the  same  diplomatic  row,  but 
present  a  very  strong  contrast  to  the  style  of 
architecture  adopted  by  the  French  for  their  fair 
at  the  close  of  the  century." 

THE   WATER    FRONT. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  about  the 
American  building  is  its  position  on  the  river  : 

<  *  Another  distinctive  feature  of  this  building, 
whereby  it  relieves  itself  advantageously  from 
the  fronts  of  the  other  buildings  on  the  same 
quay,  is  the  portico,  which  strides  across  the 
quay  itself  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace  overlooking 
the  Seine,  affording  at  the  same  time  protection 
from  the  elements  to  those  who  arrive  by  way  of 
the  river  and  cross  the  street  to  the  building 
itself.  Here,  in  front  of  the  portico,  is  a  land- 
ing-place conventionally  fashioned  after  a  galley. 
This  strikes  one  as  perhaps  the  most  questionable 
feature  in  the  entire  building.  Certainly  it  does 
not  belong  to  a  building  of  this  type  ;  still,  it  is 
perhaps  allowable  as  a  whim.  To  this  landing- 
place  certain  American  steam  launch^  will  ply 
on  the  Seine  and  make  connections  with  an 
American  railroad,  which,  like  the  boats  them- 
selves, are  exhibits  of  American  manufactures — 
a  railroad  that  terminates  in  the  Bois  de  Vin- 
cennes  at  a  higher  point  on  the  river  and  on  the 
other  side  of  Paris. 

**We  see,  therefore,  that  the  whole  matter 
has  been  maturely  considered.  American  visit- 
ors to  Paris  can  start  from  their  hotel,  take  an 
American  railroad  to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  ex- 
amine the  section  of  the  great  fair  which  is  placed 
in  that  locality,  take  an  American  launch  down 
the  Seine,  and  land  in  the  heart  of  the  fair  at  the 
building  erected  by  their  Qovemment  for  its  own 
purposes." 
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EMBELLISHMENTS. 


In  general  arrangement 
the  building  seems  not  un- 
like the  buildings  erected 
by  the  various  State  govern- 
ments at  the  World's  Fair 
of  1893.  The  ground  floor 
will  be  entirely  given  up  to 
American  visitors  without 
regard  to  oflScial  rank.  On 
the  upper  floors  are  rooms 
for  the  American  commis- 
sioner and  his  staf^  and  for 
commissioners  from  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  Union. 

The  equestrian  statue  oc- 
cupying the  space  between 
the  double  columns  of  the 
portico  is  a  monument  of 
Washington  by  Mr.  Daniel 
C.  French.  On  the  top  of 
the  portico  the  figure  of  Vic- 
tory in  the  chariot  and  the 
winged  female  figures  with 
trumpets  leading  the  horses 
are  the  work  of  Frederick 
MacMonnies.  Other  sculp- 
tures on  the  building  were 
executed  by  Messrs.  Flana- 
gan and  McNeil. 

The  design  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  joint  work  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Coolidge,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  M.  Morin  Gou- 
siiaux,  of  Paris.  The  decoration  of  the  interior 
has  been  committed  to  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet. 


I 


ELECTRICITY  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

THE  great  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
world's  fair  in  1900  will  be  the  achieve- 
ments of  electricity.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
management  that  the  exhibition  shall  be  in  this 
field  a  record  and  a  prophecy. 

Whatever  was  done  by  the  power  of  steam  in 
the  exhibition  of  1889  will  be  done  in  that  of 
1900  by  electricity.  The  electricity  will  be  made 
by  steam,  but  it  will  be  the  electricity,  not  the 
steam,  that  will  drive  the  thousands  of  busy 
whirring  machines  in  the  great  show.  The  seat 
of  this  power  is  the  electrical  palace  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  It  closes  the  long 
avenue  between  the  exhibition  buildings.  The 
**  palace,"  in  fact,  is  a  workshop  concealed  by  an 
immense  ornamental  screen  of  glass  and  iron. 
Its  fa9ade,  to  one  looking  down  the  avenue  be- 
tween the  temples  of  industry  and  science,  seems 
to  be  an  enormous  fan  of  lace  and  ivory  spread 


TBB  UNITED  STATES  PAVIIilON  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

out  against  the  sky.  But  within  this  decorative 
veil  ornament  gives  way  to  the  practical  and  use- 
ful. The  aggregate  force  of  the  engines  that 
drive  the  dynamos  is  40,000  horse  power.  M. 
Michel  Corday,  who  writes  in  the  Revue  de  Paris 
on  the  function  of  electricity  in  the  Paris  show, 
pauses  for  a  moment  to  tabulate  the  steam  power 
of  the  five  Paris  exhibitions.  The  progressive 
increment  is  certainly  very  striking  : 

Horse  Pov»er. 

1855 850 

1867 525 

1878 2,500 

1889 6,500 

1900 40,000 

The  furnaces  and  boilers  that  supply  the  im- 
mense steam  power  of  the  present  exhibition  are 
in  a  covered  court  just  outside  the  electrical  pal- 
ace. The  steam,  conducted  thence  to  the  ground 
floor  of  the  palace,  sets  in  motion  the  motors  and 
dynamos.  In  front  of  the  palace,  concealed  by 
the  Chdteau  d'Eau,  is  the  room  where  the  elec- 
trical currents  are  controlled  and  directed.  Here 
are  the  keyboards  and  switches  for  turning  the 
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currents  to  the  various  places  where  they  are  to  be 
employed. 

HOW    THE    FAIR    WILL    BE    LIGHTED. 

Naturally  the  attention  of  those  who  visit  or 
approach  the  exhibition  at  night  will  be  first  ar- 
rested by  the  illuminations.  These  will  not 
differ  from  similar  illuminations  in  America  ex- 
cept in  their  volume.  The  young  man  who  sits 
at  the  switchboard  below  the  Chateau  d'Eau  will 
put  his  finger  on  a  key,  and  immediately  a  flood 
of  light  thrown  on  the  Porte  de  la  Concorde  by 
3,100  incandescent  lamps  and  36  arc  lamps  calls 
up  a  burst  of  applause  from  the  crowds  that 
throng  the  Quai  d'Orsai  and  the  bridges  of  the 
Seine.  Another  touch  of  his  finger,  and  the 
quays  and  bridges  themselves  are  illuminated. 
Then  the  great  lines  of  the  palace  of  the  Tro- 
cad6ro  are  traced  in  fire  on  the  sky ;  now  the 
gardens  and  exhibition  buildings  gleam  in  moon- 
light— artificial  moonlight ;  and  at  last  the  foam- 
ing plumes  spouted  from  the  Chateau  d'Eau  take 
the  tints  of  the  rainbow.  But  a  description  of 
this  sort  of  display  is  really  less  striking  now 
than  a  bare  statement  of  the  number  of  lamps  to 
be  used  in  producing  the  effects.  Here  are  the 
numbers  for  the  principal  places  of  interest  : 

Porte  Monumentale,  36  arc  and  3,100  incan- 
descent lamps  ;  Jardin  des  Champs  filys^es,  174 
arc  lamps  :  Pont  Alexandre,  500  incandescent 
lamps  ;  Palais  de  i' Electricity,  12  arc  and  5,000  in- 
candescent lamps  ;  Chateau  dEau,  1,100  incan- 
descent lamps  ;  Salle  de  F^tes,  4,500  incandescent 
lamps  ;  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  60  arc  lamps  ; 
Palais  des  Invalides,  2,136  incandescent  lamps. 

Only  a  rhapsodist  like  M.  Corday  can  awaken 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  wonders  that  may  be 
accomplished  when  a  steam  force  of  40,000  horse 
power  is  converted  into  electricity.  M.  Corday 
is  especially  impressed  by  the  anticipation  of  see- 
ing mechanical  productions  and  the  processes 
of  making  them  brought  close  together  so  as  to 
be  in  one  view,  as  it  were — an  attainment  that 
would  not  be  practicable  for  most  productions 
but  for  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  electricity 
to  all  mechanical  appliances. 

ELECTRICITY   AT    CHICAGO    IN    1893. 

While  M.  Corday's  retrospect  is  interesting, 
it  wholly  disregards  the  World's  Fair  of  1893 
at  Chicago,  where  the  electrical  display  was  far 
in  advance  of  anything  previously  attempted. 
The  Paris  exhibition  of  1889  was  made  insignifi- 
cant by  comparison.  Thus  the  plant  for  incan- 
descent lights  at  Chicago  was  made  up  of  12 
dynamos,  each  with  a  capacity  of  10,000  lamps  ; 
the  arc  lights  numbered  6,000,  each  with  an  il- 
luminating power  of  2,000  candles. 


THE  LONGEST  TUNNEL  IN  THE  WORLD. 

AXEL  LARSEN  in  the  January  Cassier'* 
describes  the  making  of  the  Simplon  tun- 
nel. The  new  tunnel  is,  he  says,  to  measure  ♦ 
19,731  meters  (about  12  miles)  in  length  when 
completed.  It  will  thus,  he  adds,  become  the 
longest  in  the  world.  The  engineer,  Mr.  Brandt, 
of  St.  Gotthard  tunnel  fame,  contracted  to  do 
the  Simplon  tunnel  at  a  lower  cost  than  the 
earlier  one  just  mentioned  and  in  half  the  time. 
It  will  avoid  the  steep  gradients  of  the  St 
Gotthard  tunnel,  its  highest  point  above  sea- 
level  being  only  705  meters,  as  against  1,155. 
The  ascending  gradient  on  the  north  side  will  be 
only  0.02  and  the  descending  gradient  on  the 
south  side  only  0.07. 

THE    PARALLEL    BURROWS. 

But  this  deeper  level,  which  was  in  places 
2,140  meters  below  the  top  of  the  mountain,  was 
supposed  to  involve  a  temperature  of  about  105° 
F. ;  for  under  Gotthard  the  heat  rose  to  88°,  and 
men  and  beasts  were  overpowered.  Mr.  Brandt 
solved  the  problem  in  this  way  : 

*<The  duplex  system,  which  was  to  be  used 
here  for  the  first  time,  was,  indeed,  the  only 
means  by  which  the  Simplon  could  ever  be  suc- 
cessfully tunneled,  for  the  principal  object  of  the 
second  tunnel  is  to  carry  fresh  air  into  the  main 
passage  during  construction.  The  second  tunnel 
serves  as  a  huge  air  pipe,  which,  as  will  be  seen 
presently,  draws  a  permanent  and  ample  supply 
of  fresh  air  into  the  workings.  The  second  tun- 
nel, which  is  to  run  parallel  with  the  main  tunnel 
at  a  distance  of  about  55  feet,  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  latter  by  winzes  or  cross-cuts  650  feet 
apart." 

By  an  air  shaft  to  the  surface  of  the  mountain 
on  the  first  tunnel,  by  lighting  a  fire  at  its  base, 
and  by  closing  access  of  air  to  the  first  tunnel 
except  through  the  cross-cut,  a  current  of  air  is 
drawn  through  the  second  tunnel,  the  cross-cut, 
and  the  first  tunnel.  This  process  is  repeated  at 
several  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  excavation. 

WEIRD    EXPLOSIONS. 

The  boring  machines  are  worked  by  hydraulic 
pressure  generated  by  three  steam  engines  which 
are  to  be  later  replaced  by  turbines.  The  water 
is  brought  from  the  Rhone  by  pipes  63  inches  in 
diameter  and  nearly  2  miles  in  length. 

A  series  of  ten  holes,  each  6  feet  deep  and  4 
inches  across,   is   bored  in  from   three  to   five 
hours  and  charged  with  about  10  kilograms  of     j 
blasting  gelatine.     Here  is  a  strange  fact  about 
the  explosion : 

*^  No  sound  of  the  explosions  is  heard  1,000 
yards  away  from  the  working  point,  and  yet  the 
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resulting  air  pressure  at  that  distance  is  such  as 
to  cause  pain  in  the  ears/' 

A    GIGANTIC    SQUIRT. 

The  arsenal  of  modern  industry  has  in  this  under- 
taking been  enriched  by  an  extraordinary  engine  : 

«*The  somewhat  tedious  work  of  clearing 
away  the  cUhris  will  shortly  be  done  in  the 
Simplon  tunnel  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time. 
To  accomplish  this  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Brandt 
has  added  another  formidable  weapon  to  his 
armory  of  demolition— viz. ,  a  gigantic  air  gun, 
300  feet  long  and  with  a  caliber  of  6^  inches. 
This  gun  is  charged  with  compressed  air  at  a 
pressure-  of  100  atmospheres  and  fires  a  pro- 
jectile of  900  gallons  of  water.  Once  the  can- 
non has  been  placed  in  position  the  powder  fuses 
will  be  abandoned  and  the  shot- firing  will  be 
done  by  electricity.  In  this  manner  it  will  be 
possible  to  fire  the  explosive  in  the  bore-holes 
and  the  gun  simultaneously.  Thus  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  solid  rock  is  splintered  into  a 
heap  of  fragments  by  the  blasting  charges,  a 
huge  volume  of  water  is  hurled  against  the 
dihrtSj  which  is  instantaneously  washed  away 
from  the  working  face  and  left  against  the  wall 
some  50  yards  further  down  the  tunnel." 

The  simple  expedient  of  cleaning  a  window  by 
dashing  a  pail  of  water  against  it  is  thus  developed 
into  a  cannonade  of  flood  against  the  shattered  alp. 

APPLIED   GEOLOGY. 

The  water  after  being  so  used  is  allowed  to  run 
free  down  the  tunnel,  which  thus  becomes  the 
bed  of  a  subterranean  stream,  sometimes  knee- 
deep.  A  gentler  application  of  the  same  fluid  is 
in  train : 

* '  It  is  intended  to  cool  the  air  in  the  tunnel  by 
means  of  fresh  mountain  water,  which  will  be 
conveyed  into -the  tunnel  through  pipes  and  dis- 
charged in  the  working  places  in  a  fine  spray. 
In  this  manner  it  is  expected  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature below  75°  F." 

The  entire  work  is  to  cost  $14,000,000  and  is 
to  be  completed  by  May  13,  1904.  Up  to  Sep- 
tember 30  last  5,970  feet  had  been  tunneled  on 
the  north  side  and  3,683  feet  on  the  south  side ; 
total,  9, 653  feet.  This  sketch  forms  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  what  may  be  termed  applied  ge- 
ology. Lightning,  wind,  and  water — the  prime 
agents  of  geologic  change  in  the  Alps — are  here 
used  by  man  for  his  own  purposes. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  article  in  Casster's 
news  has  come  of  the  untimely  death  of  Mr. 
Brandt  while  in  charge  of  the  work.  His 
methods,  it  is  said,  will  be  adhered  to,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  tunnel  will  be  completed  within 
contract  time. 


DISASTER  FOR  THE  WELLMAN  EXPEDITION. 

IN  the  March  McClure's  Mr.  Walter  Wellman 
continues  his  account  of  sledging  toward  the 
pole.  Mr.  Wellman  tells  of  an  extraordinary 
disaster  which  overtook  his  party  on  March  22, 
1«99.  While  sledging  over  the  ice  at  this  time 
the  party  had  succeeded  in  covering  140  of  the 
700  miles  which  lay  between  its  winter  quarters 
and  the  pole  itself.  On  March  22,  while  the 
party  was  in  camp  owing  to  a  storm,  the  ice  sud- 
denly began  to  rumble  sullenly  and  then  crack  in 
various  places.  The  cracks  immediately  closed, 
so  that  one  of  the  dogs,  for  instance,  had  his 
head  cut  cleanly  off.  The  ice  was  shaking  and 
breaking  and  the  sea  was  spouting  through  the 
openings.  This  disaster,  which  came  nearly 
overwhelming  the  party,  lost  it  one-third  of  their 
dogs,  all  the  dog  food  and  part  of  the  party's 
food,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  basket  of  instruments. 

IN   AN  **  ICE-QUAKE." 

*'For  a  few  moments,  oddly  enough,  we  did 
not  fully  realize  our  danger.  To  none  of  us  was 
an  ice  pressure  a  new  thing,  and  familiarity  had 
doubtless  bred  in  us,  if  not  contempt  for  the  ice 
king,  certainly  a  somewhat  superfluous  confidence 
in  ourselves.  But  when,  a  few  moments  later, 
the  very  pieces  of  ice  on  which  we  stood  reared 
up  and  assumed  angles  of  from  30°  to  45°  ; 
when  our  entire  camp  started  revolving  as  if  it 
were  in  a  maelstrom  ;  when  we  saw  our  tent, 
sleeping-bags,  and  cooking- kit  threatened  with 
destruction  by  a  rushing  mass  of  sludge  and 
water,  we  knew  that  whatever  was  to  be  done 
must  be  done  right  quickly.  There  was  no  panic. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  sign  that  any  one  of 
us  was  even  excited.  We  cut  the  harnesses  of 
such  dogs  as  we  could  get  at,  that  they  might 
save  themselves.  In  the  very  nick  of  time  three 
of  us  sprang  out  upon  the  floe  which  held  the 
tent,  tilted  though  it  was  with  one  edge  down  in 
the  boiling  sea  and  the  other  up  in  the  air  ;  and 
after  a  sharp  struggle  we  succeeded  in  rescu- 
ing the  precious  sleeping-bags,  the  cooking-out- 
fit, and  the  tent  itself." 

What  was  most  curious  of  all  was  that  the  ill- 
fated  party  had  pitched  its  camp  directly  on  the 
one  place  which  was  dangerous.  This  was  about 
half  a  mile  from  an  enormous  iceberg,  as  large  as 
a  New  York  oflfice  building.  The  storm  had 
driven  the  ice  field  down  upon  the  great  berg, 
and  the  camp  had  been  right  on  the  line  of  the 
cut  where  the  field  of  ice  struck  the  berg. 

THE   CAUSE    OF    THE     DISASTER. 

**  It  was  all  plain  enough.  The  mountainous 
berg  absorbed  the  ice  sheet,  and  into  the  channel 
thus    formed — here,    as  elsewhere,  nature   will 
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have  no  vacuum — ^the  pressure  of  billions  of 
tons,  coming  from  rear,  right,  left,  had  jammed, 
rolled,  revolved,  uplifted,  down -thrust,  crunched, 
crushed,  powdered  the  fragments  of  floes  in  a 
death  struggle  for  mere  place  to  exist.  All 
along  that  coast,  as  far  as  we  could  see  this  bright 
morning,  the  one  spot — the  one  little  rood  out  of 
all  these  millions  of  acres — where  our  camp 
could  have  been  pitched  only  to  be  destroyed 
was  the  very  spot  where  it  had  been  pitched. 
All  other  spots  for  miles  and  miles  were  just 
as  they  had  been.  Start  an  ant  crawling  across 
a  newspaper.  Take  a  pair  of  shears,  shut  your 
eyes,  make  one  random  clip,  and  cut  the  insect 
in  two.  We  were  the  ant  creeping  across  the 
surface  of  this  great  ice  sheet,  and  that  is  what 
chance  did  for  us — the  one  out  of  millions  that 
saved  at  least  one  human  life." 

Mr.  Wellman  says  that  no  one  now  proposes 
to  reach  the  north  pole  by  any  other  means  than 
sledging  ;  that  the  old  idea  of  the  open  polar  sea 
and  navigation  to  the  top  of  the  earth  has  been 
abandoned.  So  the  problem  of  modem  pole 
seekers  is  simplified  to  a  plan  of  going  as  far 
north  as  possible  with  a  ship,  establishing  head- 
quarters upon  the  land,  and  making  a  dash  for 
the  pole  and  back  again  with  dog  sledges. 

SLEDGINO    TO   THE   POLK. 

*  *  The  season  of  the  year  during  which  one  can 
travel  over  the  ice  sheet  is  limited.  The  winter 
months  are  too  dark  and  the  summer  months — 
oddly  enough — are  too  warm.  The  best  season 
is  from  about  March  1  to  the  end  of  May — say 
100  days  in  all.  Before  March  the  sun  is 
far  below  the  horizon  and  the  gloom  too  dense. 
After  May  the  snow  is  too  soft  and  sticky  and  the 
ice  too  much  broken  up.  It  is  true  that  some 
traveling  might  be  done  in  October  and  early 
November,  after  the  snow  has  hardened  again, 
and  this  suggests  the  plan  of  using  the  100  days 
of  spring  for  reaching  the  pole  and  the  autumn 
for  returning  to  headquarters.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  after  once  leaving  the  land  and 
taking  to  the  sea  ice  no  game  can  be  had  ;  every- 
thing the  travelers  eat  ^d  the  fuel  for  melting 
ice  and  cooking  food  must  be  carried  with  them. 
The  more  they  carry  the  slower  they  must  travel. 
Two  pounds  a  day  is  the  minimum  ration  per 
man  of  the  most  approved  modern  '  condensed ' 
food.  This  means  200  pounds  per  man  for  a 
journey  of  100  days,  to  say  nothing  of  weight  of 
sledges,  instruments,  tent,  fuel,  sleeping-bags, 
and  packing.  With  the  help  of  dogs  this  much 
may  be  carried,  and  the  period  of  absence  from 
land  may  be  extended  to  125  or  even  140  days, 
though  at  first  the  loads  will  be  very  heavy.  If, 
however,  a  party  sets  out  upon  a  journey  of  nine 


months'  duration,  nearly  600  pounds  per  man 
would  represent  the  minimum  load  simply  of 
food  for  men  alone  and  excluding  all  other  things, 
among  them  the  sustenance  of  the  dogs — clearly 
an  impossible  burden. 

LITERALLY    **A   DASH    TO    THE    POLK." 

<  *  So  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  quick  journey 
out  from  the  land  and  back  again.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  base  used  be  north  Green- 
land, Franz  Josef  Land,  or  a  ship  that  has  drifted 
into  the  inner  polar  sea — it  is  necessarily  *  a  dash 
for  the  pole,'  and  nothing  but  a  dash.  It  is, 
practically,  a  campaign  of  100  or  115  days,  be- 
ginning in  the  midpt  of  the  arctic  winter. and  end- 
ing at  the  commencing  of  summer.  The  man 
who  can  get  his  base  established  just  right,  who 
can  so  organize  his  party  and  so  arrange  his 
weights  and  his, motive  power  as  to  be  able  to 
cover  an  average  of  ten  miles  a  day,  and  who 
can  manage  to  avert  all  serious  accidents,  has  the 
pole  within  his  grasp. 

A    MILK   AN   HOUB. 

<  <  Ten  miles  a  day,  a  mile  an  hour,  seems  very 
little.  But  try  it  once  if  you  want  to  know  how 
diflBcult  it  is.  Our  party  was  as  well  organized 
as  any  party  could  be.  We  had  the  best  of 
everything  and  not  too  much  of  it.  Simplicity 
is  the  first  essential  of  a  successful  sledge  trip. 
Yet  work  as  hard  as  we  could  we  made  an  aver- 
age of  only  six  miles  a  day,  about  the  same  as 
Nansen  and  Johansen  had  made.  Of  course  our 
loads  were  heaviest  these  days,  for  we  were  carry- 
ing four  months'  supplies.  £ach  of  the  five  of  us 
had  a  sledge  and  a  team  of  dogs.  Much  of  the 
road  was  very  rough.  The  previous  fall,  before  the 
ice  had  frozen  solidly,  northeast  winds,  driving 
down  against  the  land,  had  smashed  the  floes 
into  a  forest  of  hummocks  and  ridges.  Between 
these  elevations  there  were  pockets  of  deep  snow. 
Winding  in  and  out,  up  and  down,  over  and 
through  these  obstacles,  we  made  our  painful 
way  by  dint  of  much  lifting,  shoving,  pulling, 
and  an  incessant  shouting  at  the  poor  dogs.** 

Mr.  Wellman  says  that  the  arctic  traveler's 
greatest  hardship  was  the  indirect  effect  of  the 
cold.  *  *  The  camping  hour  arrives.  You  have 
been  working  hard  all  day,  pulling  and  tugging, 
in  a  temperature  ranging  from  25°  to  45°  below 
zero,  and  perhaps  with  a  nice  cool  wind  blowing 
from  the  north.  Outside  you  are  a  mass  of  frost, 
and  inside  your  skin  is  wet  with  perspiration. 
Be  careful  in  pitching  the  tent  that  you  do  not 
leave  your  mittens  off  more  than  a  few  seconds, 
or  you  will  not  only  freeze  your  fingers,  but  find 
the  mittens  frozen  so  hard  you  can't  get  them  on 
again." 
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ACROSS  SOUTH  AMERICA  IN  A  GUNBOAT. 

IN  Ainslee^s  Magazine  for  February  Mr.  Edward 
H.  Coleman  describes  the  cruise  of  2,300 
miles  up  the  Amazon  made  by  the  United  States 
gunboat  Wilmington  about  one  year  ago.  It 
seems  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Washing- 
ton authorities  so  readily  gave  permission  to 
Commander  Todd  to  undertake  such  an  expedition. 

*'  The  fact  that  the  trip  had  never  before  been 
taken  by  a  man-of-war,  the  fact  that  it  meant 
the  threading  of  a  stream  of  doubtful  survey, 
the  fact  that  the  Wilmington  was  constructed  for 
ocean  sailing  and  had  never  been  intended  for 
this  species  of  bobtail  paddle-boat  work,  did  not 
enter  into  the  question." 

"The  Wilmington  is  a  steel  gunboat  of  1,392 
tons  displacement.  Her  speed  is  thirteen  knots, 
horse  power  1,600,  and  the  cost  exceeded  $280,- 
000.  She  is  a  peculiar-looking  craft.  She  has 
no  counterpart  in  appearance  in  the  American 
navy,  nor,  in  fact,  in  any  navy.  And  she  is  the 
only  man-of-war  that  ever  ascended  the  Amazon 


settlements,  but  they  are  generally  temporary, 
being  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  rubber 
gatherers. 

*  *  The  dreary  solitude  and  monotony  of  the  in- 
terminable stretch  of  low  banks  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  back  of  these  shores  lay  hundreds  of 
miles  of  unexplored,  almost  impenetrable  forest, 
swampy,  stagnant,  fever- breeding,  and  pestilent, 
gave  the  journey  up  the  great  river  a  weird, 
mysterious  tone." 

About  500  miles  from  Para,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Tapajos  River  with  the  Amazon,  the  town  of 
Santarem  was  reached.  The  original  settlement 
here  was  made  by  a  colony  of  Americans  in 
1866,  though  all  traces  of  the  Yankee  settlers 
have  been  removed. 

On  March  24,  five  days  from  Para,  the  Wil- 
mington reached  the  end  of  the  main  trunk  of 
the  Amazon.  Here  the  Rio  Negro  joins  with 
the  Solimoes  to  form  the  Amazon.  Ten  miles 
up  the  Rio  Negro  lies  Manaos,  the  capital  of  the 
great  state  of  Amazonas. 


MAP  8BOWINO  THB  **  WILMINOTON*8**  GOUR8B.     (IQUITOS  WAS  TUB  WESTERNMOST  POINT  BEACHED.) 


beyond  Manaos.  Not  even  a  Brazilian  gunboat 
can  claim  that  feat." 

The  cabled  consent  of  the  Navy  Department 
reached  the  Wilmington  at  Para,  and  from  that 
port  the  ship  had  to  steam  280  miles,  through 
the  Para  River  and  a  network  of  narrow  streams 
known  as  the  Passes,  to  reach  the  main  channel 
of  the  Amazon. 

**At  the  junction  with  the  Passes  the  river 
seems  more  of  an  elongated  lake  or  arm  of  the 
sea.  It  was  fully  eight  miles  in  width  and  pre- 
sented a  muddy  surface,  which  appeared  scarcely 
to  move,  although  in  places  the  presence  of  float- 
ing islands  and  drifting  logs  indicated  an  actual 
and  rather  swift  current.  March  and  April  being 
the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  the  gunboat  found 
the  great  river  at  its  highest. 

*  *  Prom  the  Passes  to  Manaos,  which  was  to  be 
Commander  Todd's  first  stop,  the  distance  is  700 
miles.  In  all  this  length  there  are  not  a  half 
dozen  towns  containing  more  than  500  to  700 
inhabitants.     At  intervals  can  be  found  smaller 


<*  This  coming  upon  a  populous  and  well-built 
city  after  passing  through  such  a  wild  and  deso- 
late region  was  a  revelation  to  those  of  the  gun- 
boat's crew  who  had  not  previously  read  descrip- 
tions of  the  place.  To  find  a  city  with  over  30, 000 
inhabitants,  electric  lights,  a  million -dollar 
theater,  fine  residences,  and  palatial  public 
buildings  in  the  heart  of  the  South  American 
continent  was  indeed  cause  for  wonderment. 

**  During  the  Wilmington's  stay  of  almost  two 
weeks  the  ofiBcers  and  crew  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  much  of  the  town,  and  also  to 
experience  a  hospitality  that  was  both  cordial 
and  sincere.  It  was  not  the  first  visit  paid  by 
an  American  man-of-war.  The  Enterprise,  under 
the  command  of  Rear  Admiral  (then  Commander) 
Thomas  O.  Selfridge,  ascended  to  Manaos  in  1878." 

THE    VOYAGE    INTO    PERU. 

**  On  April  5  the  taut  little  cruiser  recom- 
menced her  journey,  and  gaining  the  Amazon 
once  more  turned  her  bow  toward  the  distant 
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Andes.  She  was  now  threading  her  fourth  river 
since  the  departure  from  the  city  of  Para — the 
Para,  Amazon,  Rio  Negro,  and  the  Solimoes. 

<*  It  was  a  moment  of  exultation  for  the  Amer- 
ican crew  when  their  ship  passed  into  the  Soli- 
moes, for  it  marked  a  record  in  navigation  and 
exploration.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  a  man-of-war  had  entered  the  river. 
And  that  man-of-war  floated  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  !  " 

After  six  days'  steaming  the  Wilmington  reached 
the  junction  of  the  Rio  Maranon  and  the  Rio 
Javari,  which  unite  to  form  the  Solimoes.  The 
Rio  Javari  serves  as  the  boundary  line  between 
Brazil  and  Peru  for  about  500  miles.  Near  its 
junction  with  the  Maranon  is  a  small  town,  Ta- 
batinga,  at  which  is  kept  a  force  of  Brazilian  sol- 
diers to  guard  the  frontier. 

The  Wilmington  fired  a  national  salute  as  she 
approached  this  post  and  sent  a  boat  ashore  to 
exchange  the  usual  courtesies.  What  followed 
is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Coleman  : 

*  *  The  oflBcer  in  charge  of  the  gunboat's  cutter 
noticed  with  some  surprise  that  the  crowd  of 
spectators  previously  observed  on  shore  had 
entirely  disappeared. 

*  *  There  were  several  Brazilian  soldiers  at  the 
landing,  and  one  of  these  ventured  to  approach 
the  naval  officer.  The  Brazilian  seemed  greatly 
disturbed,  and  from  the  actions  of  his  com- 
panions it  was  evident  they  felt  unaccountably 
alarmed. 

**  *  Senhor,*  exclaimed  the  former  hastily,  <  we 
are  without  news,  and  we  beg  that  you  will  en- 
lighten us  at  once. ' 

* » *  News  of  what  ? '  was  the  American's  puz- 
zled reply.     <  I  am  sure  I ' 

<<  *  Then  there  is  no  war  ? '  broke  in  the  soldier. 

<<  <  Not  in  this  part  of  the  world/ 

**  'But  you  fired?' 

«*The  Wilmington's  representative  stifled  his 
desire  to  laugh,  and  gravely  explained  the  gun- 
boat's presence  and  her  well-meant  courtesy  in 
expending  so  much  powder. 

*<  *  I  am  delighted,'  finally  confessed  the  Bra- 
zilian ;  *  but,  senhor,*  he  added,  *  you  have  de- 
populated the  village.  All  the  natives  have  fled 
to  the  jungle,  and  I  doubt  if  we  can  induce  them 
to  return  until  you  are  gone.  Senhor,  those  guns 
— they  echo  yet !  '  " 

On  April  13,  just  twenty-five  days  after  leav- 
ing Para,  the  Wilmington  reached  Iquitos,  Peru, 
within  500  miles  of  the  Pacific.  This  proved  to 
be  the  end  of  the  journey,  as  a  shortage  of  coal 
made  further  progress  impracticable.  Iquitos 
was  found  to  be  an  ordinary  South  American 
town  with  a  population  of  about  10,000,  consist- 
ing of  Peruvians  of  Spanish  descent,  a  laboring 


class  made  up  of  half-breed  Spanish  and  IncM, 
and  some  pure-blooded  Indians  of  various  tribes. 
After  a  stay  of  five  days  at  Iqiiitos  the  return 
trip  to  Para  was  begun.  The  ship,  aided  by  the  ^ 
current,  made  the  2,300  miles  in  ten  days,  ar- 
riving at  Para  on  April  28,  1899.  In  the  course 
of  the  expedition  a  collection  of  animals  and 
birds  was  secured  for  the  National  Park  at 
Washington. 

THE  CAPE  NOME  GOLD  DISTRICT. 

FOR  nearly  a  year  past  the  attention  of  gold- 
seekers  has  been  largely  diverted  from  the 
Dawson  City  region  to  Cape  Nome.  In  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine Mr.  F.  C.  Schrader,  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  who  visited  Cape  Nome  in 
October  last,  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the 
gold  diggings  there. 

The  Cape  Nome  district  is  situated  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Alaska,  on  the  northeast  arm 
of  Bering  Sea,  at  the  entrance  of  Norton  Sound. 
It  is  the  southern  promontoiy  of  a  large  penin- 
sula, extending  westward  toward  Siberia  between 
Kotzebue  and  Norton  Sounds,  and  largely  sep- 
arates Bering  Sea  from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  West- 
ward this  peninsula  terminates  at  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eighth  meridian  in  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  most  westward  extension  of  the 
American  continent,  which  is  here  separated 
from  Asia  by  Bering  Strait,  about  60  miles  in 
width. 

The  promontory  on  which  the  Nome  district 
is  situated  has  long  been  known  on  nearly  all 
Alaskan  maps  by  the  name  of  Cape  Nome.  The 
district  lies  about  100  miles  northwest  of  St. 
Michael  and  just  outside  of  the  Fort  St.  Michael 
military  reservation.  By  ocean  steamer  route 
it  is  nearly  2,700  miles  northwest  of  Seattle  and 
about  750  miles  from  Dutch  Harbor,  Unalaska. 
The  Cape  Nome  region  as  known  at  present  ex- 
tends from  Cape  Nome,  the  apex  of  the  promon- 
tory, some  30  miles  or  more  northwestward 
along  the  coast  and  about  20  miles  inland  to  the 
north.  In  the  middle  of  this  shore  line,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Snake  River,  is  situated  the  city 
of  Nome. 

Mr.  Schrader  states  that  from  Cape  Nome  for 
30  miles  or  more  westward  to  near  Synrock  the 
shore  line  is  comparatively  straight  and  smooth, 
but  lying  back  of  the  shore  line,  between  it  and 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  is  the  well-known 
tundra,  or  rolling,  marshy  plain.  This  consists 
of  a  strip  of  treeless,  .moss-covered  marine  grav- 
els, forming  a  coastal  shelf,  which  along  the 
beach  is  about  30  feet  above  sea-level.  From 
here  it  slopes  gently  upward  until  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  some  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
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beach,  it  attains  an  elevation  of  150  or  200  feet. 
Daring  the  summer  it  is  usually  wet,  soft,  and 
boggy,  and  is  dotted  here  and  there  by  a  few 
ponds,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Snake,  Nome, 
and  Cripple  Rivers  and  smaller  streams  which 
carry  out  the  drainage  from  the  mountains. 
The  geology  of  the  region  is  thus  described  : 
*  *  The  mountains  thus  far  examined  are  com- 
posed of  mica- schist  and  limestone,  alternating 
in  layers  and  beds  with  each  other.  They  are 
thin  or  medium  bedded  rocks,  and  strike  and 
trend  northeastward  and  south  westward  and  dip 
southeastward  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  The 
limestone  is  bluish- gray  and  comparatively  fine- 
grained and  more  or  less  well  metamorphosed, 
often  becoming  a  crystalline  marble.  The  mica- 
schist  is  sometimes  slaty,  but  it  also  shows 
considerable  metamorphic  action  and  is  garnet- 
iferous.  Locally  the  rocks  are  sometimes  folded 
and  traversed  by  quartz  veins  and  veinlets,  of 
both  quartz  and  calcite,  with  also  some  iron  and 
copper  pyrites.  Pyrites  are  also  disseminated 
sporadically  in  the  schists.  The  quartz  veins 
and  veinlets  traversing  the  rocks  are  supposed  to 
be  the  source  of  the  gold.  Far  back  in  the 
mountains  granite  is  said  to  occur,  but  may  be 
represented  merely  by  granitoid  dikes,  some 
pebbles  of  which  occur  in  the  beach  gravels. 

**  The  tundra  is  composed  of  apparently  marine 
gravels,  derived  from  the  rocks  in  the  mountains, 
and  is  almost  exclusively  mica- schist  and  lime- 
Btone.  Toward  the  mountains  the  gravels  are 
often  coarse,  carrying  bowlders  of  considerable 
aize,  but  along  the  beach  they  have  been  largely 


reduced  to  fine  gravel  and  sand  by  wave  action. 
It  is  in  this  reduced  material  that  the  beach  gold 
occurs." 

A  party  of  Swedes  found  gold  on  the  creeks 
and  in  the  gulches  of  the  Nome  district  in  Sep- 
tember, 1898.  In  the  gulches  along  the  edge  of 
the  mountains  coarse  gold  is  found,  the  largest 
nuggets  amounting  to  about  $350  each.  Here 
the  gold  occurs  on  the  **bed  rock"  under  the 
creek  gravels,  which  are  six  or  eight  feet  in 
thickness. 

TAKING  GOLD  FROM  THE  BEACH. 

Not  until  July,  1899,  was  beach  gold  dis- 
covered at  Cape  Nome.  For  the  most  part  the 
gold  lies  under  two  or  three  feet  of  gravel  and 
sand,  on  a  bottom  layer  of  clay  or  argillaceous 
sand,  called  '*bed  rock  "by  the  miners.  Thin 
layers  of  ruby  sand  interstratified  along  with  the 
gravel,  near  the  so-called  *^bed  rock,"  are  also 
often  found  to  contain  gold.  Having  been  re- 
duced by  wave  action  along  with  the  gravel  and 
sand,  this  beach  gold  is  as  fine  as  bird- shot. 
Some  of  it  is  even  finer. 

Mr.  Schrader  states  that  beach  diggings  were 
operated  last  summer  and  fall  from  Cape  Nome 
to  near  Synrock.  Coarse  gold  is  being  mined  in 
Anvil,  Dexter,  Glacier,  and  Osborne  Creeks, 
and  along  Penny  and  Cripple  Rivers.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  region  for  the  season  of  1899  has 
been  estimated  at  $2,000,000,  of  which  one-half 
came  from  the  beach. 

Mr.  Schrader  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  miners'  methods  : 
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*  *  In  the  gulches  the  work  is  carried  on  by 
stripping,  sluicing,  and  to  some  extent  by  rock- 
ing, while  on  the  beach  the  method  of  extracting 
the  gold  has  thus  far  been  almost  exclusively  by 
rocking.  Here  the  water  used  for  rocking  is 
generally  that  of  the  ocean.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  the  sea- water  has  been  raised  by  steam 
power  and  sluices  constructed  along  the  beach. 
In  the  rocker  the  gold  is  caught  on  blankets  and 
to  some  extent  on  copper  plates  coated  with  mer- 
cury. In  many  instances,  where  the  supply  of 
copper  plate  could  not  equal  the  demand,  the 
bottom  of  the  rocker  was  covered  by  United 
States  silver  coin,  principally  one-dollar  pieces, 
and  these  coated  with  the  mercury  which  caught 
the  gold.  During  the  latter  part  of  summer  and 
in  the  fall  it  is  estimated  that  an  average  of  2,000 
men  were  working  along  the  beach,  and  that 
they  took  out  an  average  of  about  $20  per  day 
per  man.  In  many  cases  the  amount  taken  out 
was  much  greater.  The  tundra  between  the 
beach  and  the  base  of  the  mountains  has  also 
been  prospected  to  some  extent  and  has  not  in- 
frequently yielded  from  10  cents  to  30  cents  per 
pan.  Capital,  however,  will  doubtless  be  re- 
quired to  handle  the  tundra  with  profit.  Also 
the  benches  above  referred  to  in  the  lower  region 
of  the  mountains  have  been  found  to  be  aurifer- 
ous and  have  largely  been  staked." 

THE   CITY    OF   NOME. 

Between  the  early  summer  and  the  late  autumn 
of  1899  a  city  of  over  5,000  inhabitants  was 
built  up  on  a  previously  barren  beach.  People 
came  from  Dawson  and  other  points  on  the  Yu- 
kon, from  the  southeastern  districts  of  Alaska, 
and  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States. 

<*  There  are  probably  about  3,000  people  win- 
tering at  Nome  to-day,  and  judging  from  the 
present  indications  it  is  not  unlikely  that  next 
summer  the  population  will  amount  to  about 
25,000  or  30,000.  Living  during  the  past 
months  has  been  very  high — board  and  lodging 
$6  per  day  and  with  room  $10  per  day.  The 
price  of  an  ordinary  meal  was  from  $2  to  $3, 
while  wages  ranged  from  $12  to  $15  per  day. 
Wood  gathered  from  the  driftwood  along  the 
beach  cost  $40  to  $50  a  cord  :  coal  $125  per 
ton  ;  lumber  $125  per  thousand  feet ;  and  other 
necessaries  almost  in  proportion. 

**The  population,  though  considerably  mixed, 
is  preeminently  American  and  contains  a  good 
business  element  and  law-abiding  people.  The 
government  is  a  self -organized  municipal  govern- 
ment, giving  good  order  throughout.  A  police 
force  is  on  duty,  and  there  is  also  located  here  a 
detachment  of  United  States  soldiers  under  Lieu- 
tenant Creigie,  who  did  much  in  the  earlier  stages 


of  Nome  toward  the  preservation  of  order  and 
the  securing  of  individual  rights." 

Cape  Nome  is  not  a  seaport.  The  nearest  ^ 
harbors  for  deep-sea  or  ocean  vessels  are  Port 
Clarence,  60  miles  northwest,  and  Golofuin  Bay, 
about  the  same  distance  northeast.  It  is  thought 
not  unlikely  that  one  or  both  of  these  harbors 
will  be  connected  with  the  Nome  district  by  rail. 
In  front  of  Nome  the  sea  is  so  shallow  that  the 
larger  vessels  cannot  approach  the  shore.  Their 
cargoes  are  discharged  by  means  of  boats  and 
lighters — a  precarious  method. 


IS  A  TRADE  REACTION  IMPENDING? 

MR.  WHARTON  BARKER,  the  candidate 
of  the  **Middle-of -the- Road"  Populists 
for  President,  writing  in  his  paper,  the  Philadel- 
phia American,  warns  his  readers  of  a  reaction 
in  trade  conditions  which  he  believes  to  be  almost 
upon.  us. 

Mr.  Barker  notes  the  recent  increase  in  the 
New  York  bank  reserves,  which  indicates  that 
the  money  current  is  setting  from  the  country 
toward  the  metropolis,  and  bases  on  this  phe- 
nomenon a  prediction  of  a  speedy  fall  in  the  price- 
level. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  many 
observers  of  recent  business  conditions,  Mr. 
Barker  holds  that  buoyancy  has  already  gone 
from  the  commodity  markets,  although  he  ad- 
mits that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement. 
He  says  : 

*  *  Buyers  and  sellers  alike  are  generally  looking 
for  a  reaction  in  prices  in  the  near  future  rather 
than  a  further  advance.  And  in  this  state  of 
mind  sellers  grow  increasingly  anxious  to  sell, 
enter  into  contracts  for  future  delivery  of  goods 
for  present  prices,  while  the  anxiety  of  buyers  to 
enter  into  such  contracts  and  so  insure  them- 
selves against  loss  from  a  further  rise  in  prices 
departs,  a  disposition  to  keep  clear  of  such  con- 
tracts and  put  off  purchases  taking  the  place  of 
such  anxiety.  And  among  a  certain  class  of 
producers,  obliged  by  the  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness to  take  orders  for  future  delivery  and  who 
can  only  safeguard  themselves  against  loss  by 
contracting,  at  the  time  of  taking  such  orders, 
for  the  materials  they  will  have  need  of  in  filling 
them,  this  anxiety  has  been  acute.  But  now  it 
has  largely  gone,  and  such  producers  are  rather 
disposed  to  speculate  on  a  fall  in  price  for  the 
materials  they  will  have  need  of  in  filling  orders, 
a  fall  that  they  anticipate." 

With  the  fall  in  interest  rates  in  New  York  has 
come  the  export  of  gold  to  England.  In  Mr. 
Barker's  view  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation on  our  part  that  we  have  this  gold  to 
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spare.  Its  export  at  this  time,  as  Mr.  Barker 
sees  it,  means  simply  the  drawing  away  from  our 
industrial  centers  of  money  that  should  be  kept 
at  those  centers,  that  trade  activity  be  never  at  a 
standstill. 

THE    GOLD    STANDARD    AND    BANK    CURRENCY. 

This  brings  us  to  what  Mr.  Barker  regards  as 
the  real  root  of  all  our  currency  troubles — the 
attempt  to  maintain  a  fluctuating  money  standard. 
It  is  conceded  that  stability  of  prices — i.e.,  sta- 
bility m  value  of  money — can  alone  make  trade 
activity  permanent.  Such  stability,  Mr.  Barker 
contends,  can  never  be  secured  as  long  as  we 
hold  all  our  money  redeemable  in  gold  ;  for  gold 
itself  fluctuates.  Mr.  Barker  would  have  the 
volume  of  money  regulated  by  the  movement  of 
prices.  Whenever  prices  show  a  tendency  to 
drop  he  would  increase  the  issue  of  money,  de- 
creasing the  issue  when  the  opposing  tendency 
begins  to  show  itself.  At  present  the  banks 
regulate  the  issue  of  credits  which  serve  as  money. 
Mr.  Barker  argues  that  this  system  of  bank  cur- 
rency also  forbids  stability.  So  long  as  we  rely 
on  bank  issues,  he  says,  we  shall  have  succeed- 
ing cycles  of  trade  activity  and  stagnation. 

**For  with  the  congestion  of  money  in  the 
financial  centers  that  follows  upon  industrial  de- 
pression we  will  have  the  banks  expanding  their 
creiiits,  rearing  a  speculative  fabric,  fostering  a 
speculative  craze,  a  stock-exchange  boom  on 
which  securities  of  various  enterprises,  indus- 
trial and  other,  may  be  floated.  And  then  when 
industrial  revival  comes  and  money  is  drawn 
away  from  the  financial  centers,  the  banks  that 
reared  the  credit  fabric  upon  which  the  stock- 
exchange  boom  rested  will  of  necessity  be  con- 
strained to  call  in  loans,  pull  down  that  very 
credit  fabric,  force  liquidation  on  the  stock  ex- 
changes, cause  the  quotations  for  securities  to 
sink  and  interest  rates  to  rise  until  the  banks  in 
the  industrial  centers  that  drew  the  money  away 
from  the  financial  centers  will  be  tempted  to  send 
it  back,  curtailing  their  advances  to  producers 
in  order  to  do  so.  And  so  a  Wall  Street  pinch 
will  be  passed  along  to  the  industrial  centers  ;  so 
will  collapse  in  Wall  Street  be  followed  by  trade 
depression.  And  then  will  interest  rates  fall  in 
New  York,  but  money  will  still  continue  to  flow 
there,  congestion  will  finally  force  down  rates  to 
merely  nominal  figures,  and  then  conditions  will 
be  ripe  for  the  inaugurating  of  another  specula- 
tive boom,  another  cycle  of  inflation  and  de- 
pression, during  which  the  inside  cliques  can 
reap  much  at  the  expense  of  the  multitude." 

In  concluding  his  article  Mr.  Barker  alludes 
to  the  fact  that  while  England's  war  in  South 
Africa  is  causing  the  accumulation  of  money  in 


London,  it  has  at  the  same  time  cut  off,  tempo- 
rarily, one- third  of  the  world's  supply  of  gold, 
just  as  the  inauguration  of  the  gold  standard  in 
India  is  creating  a  new  demand  for  the  yellow 
metal,  which  must  needs  grow  dearer. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "CYRANO." 

IN  the  March  McClures  Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett 
publishes  a  study  of  Edmond  Rostand's  per- 
sonality and  methods  of  writing,  based  chiefly  on 
an  interview  with  the  author  of  *  *  Cyrano, "  the  man 
who  at  twenty -seven  woke  up  on  December  29, 
1897,    to   find    himself    famous.     Rostand    has 
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EDMOND  ROSTAND. 

a  house  in  Paris  not  three  minutes*  walk 
from  Sarah  Bernhardt's  home.  "  Within,"  says 
Mr.  Moffett,  "are  wide  staircases  and  high  ceil- 
ings, and  the  eye  travels  freely  from  room  to 
room  between  columns  and  draped  arches  and 
wide  glass  doors.  On  the  walls  are  tapestries 
and  somber  paintings,  under  foot  soft  rugs 
and  polished  wood,  while  the  spacious  halls  and 
xalon  are  furnished  with  pieces  to  delight  a  col- 
lector." Rostand  has  not  only  large  sums  from 
his  play,  but  inherits  much  wealth.  He  has  a 
beautiful  and  talented  wife. 

A    PICTURE    OF    THE    POET. 

Of  Rostand  himself  Mr.  Moffett  says  :  **  I  no- 
ticed that  he  came  into  the  room  walking  stiff 
and  straight,  with  a  certain  dapper  dignity,  and 
that  his  hands  are  extremely  white,  with  rings 
on    the   fingers,    a   fine   sapphire   among   them. 
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Then  I  saw  that  he  was  small  and  slender,  very 
pale,  and  quite  bald  for  a  man  of  twenty  nine  ; 
also  that  he  wore  a  reddish,  bristly  mustache, 
and  the  Legion  of  Honor  ribbon  in  his  coat.  In 
his  right  eye  was  a  single  staring  glass  that  fixed 
you  rather  coldly  and  added  to  his  general  im- 
passiveness.  You  felt  that  here  was  a  man  to 
keep  his  reserve  until  he  saw  reason  for  leaving 
it,  and  make  sure  a  person  was  worth  talking  to 
before  he  said  much."  Mr.  Moffett  explains  that 
some  such  self -withholding  attitude  is  necessary, 
as  the  dramatist  has  been  simply  hounded  by 
Paris  since  his  success. 

Rostand's  maiden  efforts. 

*  *  I  asked  M.  Rostand  about  his  first  literary 
work,  and  he  went  back  with  pride  to  his  twenti- 
eth year,  when  his  maiden  book  of  poems,  *  Les 
Musardises,'  was  reviewed  in  the  Revue  Bleue 
with  highest  commendation,  hailed,  in  fact,  as 
<  the  most  brilliant  poetic  d^but  since  Alfred  de 
Musset  published  his  *<Contes  d'Espagne."  * 
The  writer  of  this  was  laughed  at  then,  but  he  is 
not  laughed  at  now.  I  asked  Rostand  what 
authors  he  had  admired  most  from  his  youth,  and 
he  answered  without  hesitation  ;  Shakespeare, 
Dickens,  and  Victor  Hugo.  Could  he  read 
Dickens  in  English  ?  No,  unfortunately.  Had 
he  been  in  England  ?  Not  to  know  anything 
about  it — only  ten  days  at  a  London  hotel. 
Had  he  traveled  in  other  countries?  No,  he 
had  stayed  at  home. 

**I  asked  him  about  sports  and  manly  exer- 
cises. Was  he -at  all  like  Cyrano  in  his  own 
tastes  ?  Was  he  fond  of  fencing  or  sword  prac- 
tice? He  was  not — thought  it  too  fatiguing. 
Did  he  go  in  for  horseback  riding?  No,  that 
was  also  too  fatiguing.  Then  his  love  of  excite- 
ment and  stirring  deeds  was  more  of  the  head 
than  of  the  body  ?     Yes,  he  supposed  it  was. 

HOW    CYRANO   WAS    WRITTEN. 

•  <  Coming  to  the  chief  purpose  of  my  visit,  I 
was  glad  to  learn  that  the  play  *  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac*  was  a  fruit  of  slow  ripening.  Already 
in  his  student  days  at  Stanislas  College,  Paris, 
and  in  vacations  at  Marseilles  (his  home)  it  had 
been  in  his  mind  to  make  a  play  where  the  hero's 
nobility  of  soul  should  be  offset  by  some  physical 
defect.  And  he  hit  upon  Cyrano  in  the  his- 
tories (a  real  hero  who  had  lived),  caught  at  him, 
in  fact,  as  the  very  type  of  what  he  wanted. 
Then  the  love  theme  grew  accidentally  from  a  real 
happening  one  summer  while  he  was  at  the  sea- 
side. There  was  a  young  fellow,  a  friend  of  the 
Rostands,  deeply  in  love  with  a  very  attractive 
girl.  And  she  was  coy,  while  he  was  rather 
clumsy  in  his  wooing.     So  in  good  nature  and  to 


amuse  himself  Rostand  helped  out  the  unsuc- 
cessful swain  with  hints  and  counsels.  Do  this, 
he  would  say;  talk  to  her  about  that.  Give  her 
certain  flowers.  Speak  of  such  a  poet  and  such 
a  musician.  All  this  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  young  lady's  tastes  and  aptitudes.  And 
presently  Rostand  was  rewarded  by  hearing  from 
his  wife  that  the  girl  had  declared  the  young  man 
much  less  of  a  fool  than  she  had  thought  him. 
In  fact,  from  that  moment  things  went  smoothly 
for  these  two,  and  the  affair  began  to  take  liter- 
ary form  in  Rostand's  mind." 


NUMA  DROZ,  THE  SWISS  STATESMAN. 

BY  the  death  of  Numa  Droz,  on  December 
15,  1899,  Switzerland  lost  a  statesman  of 
high  rank  and  a  diplomat  of  more  than  local 
reputation.  M.  Edouard  Tallichet,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Droz,  supplies  in  his  Bihliotheque  Uni- 
verselle  et  Revue  Suisse  for  January  some  inter- 
esting details  in  the  career  of  the  great  political 
leader. 

Numa  Droz  was  born  in  1844  at  Chaux  de 
Fonds,  in  the  canton  of  Neuch&tel.  By  the 
death  of  his  father,  a  poor  man,  he  was  obliged 
while  yet  a  boy  to  earn  his  own  living.  But  his 
ambitions  began  early.  While  an  apprentice, 
and  afterward  an  artisan  engraver,  young  Droz 
applied  his  spare  hours  to  study,  and  with  such 
success  that  when  he  was  seventeen  he  received 
a  certificate  entitling  him  to  teach  in  primary 
schools.  A  school  was  assigned  to  him  in  the 
mountains  near  the  city  of  NeuchAtel ;  he  taught 
there  for  a  while  and  afterward  in  NeuchAtel  it- 
self. It  would  seem  that  Droz  during  this  pe- 
riod, and  while  still  a  boy,  interested  himself  in 
politics  ;  for  when  hardly  twenty  years  of  age  he 
became  the  editor  of  the  radical  newspaper  L^ 
National  J  published  at  Chaux  de  Fonds,  his  na- 
tive place.  During  the  next  seven  years  he  was 
the  editor  of  this  paper ;  he  never  completely 
severed  his  connection  with  it. 

The  political  advancement  of  Droz  was  rapid. 
By  the  time  he  was  thirty- two  years  of  age  he 
had  risen  through  various  grades  of  public  oflBce 
till  he  had  attained  the  very  high  distinction  of 
a  place  in  the  federal  council.  It  was  here  that 
the  exceptional  talents  of  Droz  had  their  best 
opportunity  for  exercise.  Beginning  public  liffe 
as  a  fiery  radical,  his  views  broadened  and  his 
temperament  softened  as  he  grew  older,  so  that 
he  never  became  a  fanatic.  Then,  too,  he  was 
always  a  student,  both  of  men  and  of  things.  V 
When,  in  succession,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
departments  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  for- 
eign affairs,  he  liad  distinct  and  consistent  views 
which  he  desired  to  bring  into  effect.     In  the 
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THB  liATK  NUMA  DROZ. 

mam  his  views  were  more  liberal  than  those  of 
the  nations  about  him,  but  bringing  into  play 
his  natural  aptitude  for  diplomacy,  he  succeeded 
in  negotiating  advantageous  commercial  treaties 
with  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  And  it  was 
in  diplomacy  that  Droz  attained  his  highest  repu- 
tation. 

A   DIPLOMATIC   TRIUMPH   FOR   LITTLE   SWITZERLAND. 

Europeans  used  to  say  of  the  United  States 
that  the  management  of  her  foreign  affairs  was 
easy,  because  she  had  no  frontier.  But  Switzer- 
land is  nearly  all  frontier.  A  very  little  state 
herself,  she  i^  in  territorial  contact  with  four 
powerful  nations.  Her  foreign  affairs  are  cor- 
respondingly intricate  and  difficult.  It  was  the 
great  distinction  of  Numa  Droz  that  in  the  long 
period  during  which  he  directed  the  political  de- 
partment of  the  Swiss  Government — that  is,  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs — he  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  rights  and  dignity  of  his  own 
country  and  at  the  same  time  conciliated  her  ar- 
rogant and  exacting  neighbors.  His  skill  was 
especially  noticeable  in  the  dangerous  situation 
caused  by  the  imprisonment  and  expulsion  from 
Switzerland  of  a  German  agent  who  had  made 
himself  extremely  objectionable  to  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment. Prince  Bismarck  had  demanded  the 
immediate  release  of  the  accused  from  imprison- 
ment. Switzerland  responded  by  expelling  him 
from  the  country.  Bismarck  demanded  that  the 
decree  of  expulsion  should  be  annulled.  Austria 
*nd  Russia  suppoited  his  demand.     It  was  in 


such  a  crisis  that  the  great  diplomatic  talents  of 
Numa  Droz  found  their  opportunity  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  Europe.  Droz  first  addressed 
his  efforts  to  detaching  Austria  and  Russia  from 
their  support  of  Germany.  By  a  full  and  minute 
statement  of  the  c^ise  he  succeeded  in  convincing 
Russia  and  Austria  that  Switzerland  was  in  the 
right  and  that  the  German  demand  was  not  well 
founded.  An  interchange  of  several  notes  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  Germany  followed.  In 
this  correspondence  Droz,  speaking  for  Switzer- 
land, maintained  undeviatmg  courtesy  and  dig- 
nity, but  did  not  budge  an  inch  from  the  position 
originally  taken.  At  last  Germany  gave  way 
and  withdrew  her  demand. 

When  the  great  powers  decided  to  free  Crete 
from  the  Ottoman  yoke  they  had  to  provide  for 
it  a  government.  Perhaps  they  would  have  giv- 
en the  island  to  Greece  if  the  transfer,  in  the 
circumstances,  .would  not  have  been  too  great  an 
affront  to  Turkey.  Then  the  respect  which  Droz 
had  attained  among  European  governments  pro- 
cured for  him  a  peculiar  honor.  A  majority  of 
the  powers  proposed  to  confer  the  government 
of  Crete  on  Numa  Droz.  He  was  sounded,  and 
he  consented  to  accept  it  on  conditions.  But 
Germany  and  Russia  objected,  and  Prince  George 
of  Greece  was  chosen  by  the  powers.  Even 
then  Droz  was  not  passed  by  ;  he  was  asked  to 
be  the  Prince's  prime  minister.  But  to  that 
Droz  was  not  inclined.  He  made  conditions 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  accepted. 

The  period  of  the  controversy  with  Bismarck 
marks  the  highest  level  of  the  popularity  of  Droz. 
In  small  states  politics  run  high  and  factional 
disputes  are  bitter.  Questions  of  internal  econ- 
omy— the  insurance  of  workmen,  a  national  bank, 
the  assumption  of  railroads  by  the  state,  and 
others — produced  violent  contentions.  Droz  took 
a  very  active  part  in  the  debates  on  these  ques- 
tions, and  drew  upon  himself  intense  personal 
animosity.  He  accepted  the  estrangement  of 
friends  and  of  former  political  associates  with 
outward  calm,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
felt  deeply  the  loss  of  his  influence. 


PERSONAL  IMPRESSIONS  OF  JAMES  MAR- 
TINEAU. 

DR.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE  contrib- 
utes  to  the  Outlook  (New  York)  some  en- 
tertaining reminiscences  of  Dr.  James  Martineau, 
the  great  London  preacher,  whose  death  at  the 
age  of  ninety- five  was  chronicled  in  last  month's 
Review. 

Dr.  Hale  remembers  Martineau  as  a  <' charm- 
ing talker''  who  ''would  tell  a  Scotch  ghost 
story  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  your  flesh  crawl." 
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In  it  all  Martineau  showed  *  *  the  courtly  elegance 
of  what  people  call  an  old-fashioned  manner,  the 
cordiality  and  sympathy  and  interest  which  not 
only  made  you  feel  completely  at  ease,  but  made 
you  wish  that  the  evening  might  never  be  done.'* 

MARTINEAU    AND    GLADSTONE. 

This  is  Dr.  Hale's  analysis  of  Martineau's  pol- 
itics : 

'*He  was  an  aristocrat  through  and  through. 
That  is  to  say,  though  on  principle  and  theoret- 
ically democratic,  he  sympathized  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  handling  the  outside  of  things, 
and  did  not  care  who  knew  that  he  did.  He 
wrote  to  me  once,  after  a  Liberal  ministry  had 
been  turned  out,  that  of  course  one  was  glad  of 
any  repairs  or  reforms  in  the  state,  but  that  his 
feeling  was  rather  that  of  a  person  the  tiles  of 
whose  roofs  have  needed  repair ;  he  is  very 
glad  when  the  tiles  are  mended,  and  he  is  glad  to 
be  well  rid  ot  the  tiler,  perhaps  for  some  years. 
In  this  case  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  tiler,  and 
Martineau  was  glad  to  drop  back  to  the  quiet  of 
an  unreforming  government.  Somebody  said 
very  well  of  the  two  men  that  Martineau,  who 
was  Liberal  of  the  Liberals  in  his  theology,  was 
absolutely  conservative  in  his  view  of  English 
politics,  while  Gladstone,  who  was  Liberal  of  the 
Liberals  in  his  politics,  was  absolutely  conserva- 
tive in  his  ecclesiasticism.  This  remark  is  true 
and  worth  a  little  meditation." 

REFORMING    RELIGION    AT   THE    TOP. 

<  *  In  his  earlier  writings  he  describes,  in  an 
almost  prophetic  way,  his  own  subsequent  his- 
tory. He  used  to  provoke  the  men  who  were 
trying  to  introduce  religion  into  the  *  slums,'  as 
our  modern  phrase  has  it,  among  the  poorest, 
wickedest,  and  vilest  people,  by  saying  that  we 
should  never  do  anything  which  came  to  much 
account  among  such  people  until  we  had  reformed 
the  religion  of  those  who  were  to  teach  them, 
and  that  the  business  of  devout  and  careful  think- 
ers now  is  not  so  much  to  go  into  the  slums  as  to 
try  to  improve  the  character  of  the  Christianity 
which  should  be  carried  into  the  slums." 

Frances  Power  Cobbe's  Tribute. 

The  Contemporary  Review  for  February  con- 
tains two  articles  on  the  late  Dr.  Martineau,  both 
of  which  are  from  the  pens  of  personal  friends. 
The  first  is  by  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  and 
contains  extracts  from  the  doctor's  letters  ;  the 
second,  by  Mr.  Philip  11.  Wicksteed,  is  shorter 
and  less  personal,  but  not  less  interesting. 

AS    A    SCHOLAR. 

Dr.  Martineau's  erudition,  says  Miss  Cobbe, 
was  marvelously  deep  and  varied,  yel  it  never 


overweighted    him  as  learning  is  apt  to  swamp 
original  thinking  in  less  capacious  intellects  : 

**  It  was  always  subordinate  to  his  wisdom, 
which  was  built  on  it  rather  than  of  it ;  even  as  ^ 
the  Olympium  at  Athens  rose  on  its  wide  and 
high -raised  peri  bolus.  He  was  never  (so  far  as 
we,  beneath  him,  could  judge)  carried  away  by 
the  current  of  any  other  man's  mind;  but  his 
knowledge  of  what  others  had  thought  on  the 
subjects  of  his  studies  swelled  the  volume  and 
power  of  his  own  conclusions.  When  we  add  to 
this  learned  wisdom  in  intellectual  matters  the 
remembrance  of  the  calm,  steadfast,  loftily  de- 
voted life,  of  which  to  speak  as  *  blameless  '  is 
to  give  it  only  the  grudging  praise  which  an 
enemy  could  not  refuse,  we  have  summed  up,  so 
it  seems  to  me,  very  nearly  the  ideal  characteris- 
tics of  a  sage  of  these  later  days  ;  a  great  teacher 
and  example  of  *  righteous  living  without  ascet- 
icism '  and  of  piety  without  a  shade  of  supersti- 
tion." 

AS   A    MAN. 

Miss  Cobbe  bears  a  strong  tribute  to  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau's social  qiialities — his  delicate  sympathy 
and  his  curious  mixture  of  reticence  and  self- 
revelation,  which  were  continually  shown  in  cor- 
respondence with  his  more  Ultimate  acquaint- 
ances. Here  is  a  letter  to  Miss  Cobbe  which 
illustrates  his  humor : 

**My  Dear  Miss  Cobbe:  Since  I  became  a 
Highland  farmer  I  have  learned  what  extremely 
erratic  creatures  sheep  are  apt  to  be  !  Only  three 
days  ago  my  whole  lot,  finding  a  gate  open,  took 
it  into  their  heads  to  leave  their  pasture  and  lead 
me  a  pretty  chase  after  them,  till,  without  even 
a  dog's  help,  I  ran  them  down  by  the  roadside 
and  persuaded  them  that  they  might  as  well  stop 
where  they  were.  Can  you  expect  me  to  repeat 
the  pursuit  where  there  is  no  hope  of  bringing 
the  stray  ones  back  and  a  certainty  that  they  will 
put  me  to  shame  with  their  delicious  pasturage  ? 

**  Having,  however,  ceased  to  be  a  shepherd, 
here  in  the  south,  and  become  one  of  the  flock,  I 
should  certainly  be  easily  drawn  to  see  how  my 
companions  fare,  and  put  myself  under  their  lead, 
on  any  common  which  they  frequented,  if  I  were 
not — for  some  cruel  purpose  of  my  masters — 
tethered  by  the  leg  and  frightfully  barked  at 
even  within  my  permitted  circle,  so  that  at  pres- 
ent I  despair  of  all  escape. " 

Martineau  as  a  Teacher. 

Mr.  Wicksteed's  article  is  a  more  serious  study  . 
of  the  great  preacher's  character  and  ways.  He  I 
says :  ] 

'<lf  a  man  is  made  a  great  teacher  by  the 
power  of   arousing   the    intellectual   enthusiasm 
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and  firing  the  spiritual  imagination  of  his  hear- 
ers, by  making  them  feel  the  greatness  of  tlie 
subject,  by  penetrating  them  witli  the  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the  beauty  of  truth, 
^  and  inspiring  th^m  with  the  conviction  that  they 
are  not  only  seeking,  but  finding,  then,  as  judged 
by  his  effe<;t  on  most  (though  not  on  all)  of  us, 
Martineau  must  be  regarded  as  among  the  great- 
est of  teachers.  And  if  in  his  lectures  he  made 
no  direct  appeal  to  us,  it  was  not  that  his  mind 
was  unsympathetic ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
never  known  a  mature  mind  that  retained  so  ex- 
quisite a  power  of  insight  and  sympathy  with 
voung  and  crude  scruples  and  difficulties  as  was 
his.  Any  of  us  who  so  far  overcame  our  sense 
of  the  distance  beiween  us  as  to  venture  to  ap- 
peal to  him  in  any  personal  difficulty  of  intel- 
lectual apprehension,  in  any  spiritual  or  moral 
perplexity,  or  any  scruple  concerning  our  own 
conduct  in  life,  invariably  found  in  him  a  swift- 
ness of  comprehension,  a  tenderness  of  appreci- 
ative sympathy,  and,  above  all,  a  true  reverence 
for  our  spiritual  and  moral  personality  which 
made  his  counsel  or  admonition  a  development  of 
our  own  characters  along  clearer  or  healthier 
lines,  rather  than  an  imposition  of  his  own  indi- 
viduality upon  us.** 


LONGEVITY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

IN  the  February  Forum  Mr.  William  R.  Thay- 
er gives  interesting  statistics  of  the  duration 
of  Hfe  among  certain  groups  of  nineteenth -cen- 
tury brain- workers. 

Mr.  Thayer  believes  that  longevity,  a  charac- 
teristic which  has  become  too  common  to  attract 
much  attention,  distinguishes  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury from  all  the  preceding  centuries.  He  says  : 
*  *  During  the  past  one  hundred  years  the  length 
of  life  of  the  average  man  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe  has  in- 
creased from  a  little  over  30  to  about  40  years. 
A  multitude  of  causes,  mostly  physical,  have 
contributed  to  this  result.  Foremost  among 
these  should  be  placed  (1)  whatever  may  be  in- 
cluded under  the  general  term  sanitation  ;  (2) 
improved  methods  in  medicine ;  and  (3)  the 
more  regular  habits  of  living  which  are  the  di- 
rect outcome  of  industrial  life  on  a  large  scale. 
These  are  some  of  the  evident  means  by  which 
life  has  been  lengthened.  Inventions,  which 
have  made  production  cheap  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  all  products  both  clieap  and  easy,  have 
!  bad  an  mfiuence  too  great  to  be  computed.  And 
k  no  doubt  much  has  been  due  to  a  general  im- 
provement in  methods  of  government ;  although, 
in  the  main,  there  has  been  much  less  progress 
m  practical  government  than  is  commonly  sup- 


posed. No  great  railroad  company  or  banking 
house  or  manufacturing  corporation  could  pros- 
per if  its  officers  and  employees  were  chosen  and 
kept  in  office  according  to  the  system  by  which 
political    offices,  almost   everywhere,   are    filled. 

*  None  but  experts  wanted '  is  the  sign  written 
over  the  entrance  to  every  profession,  trade,  and 
occupation — except  government. 

<  *  But  whatever  governments  have  done  or  left 
undone,  the  fact  to  be  insisted  on  here  is  that  the 
average  man  to-day  lives  almost  ten  years  longer 
than  his  grandfather  lived.  Indisputably,  there- 
fore, the  year  1900  finds  conditions  more  condu- 
cive to  longevity  than  existed  a  century  ago. 
This  is  true  beyond  question  for  the  masses,  who 
feel  immediately  the  effects  of  plenty,  hunger, 
and  cold — the  great  physical  dispensers  of  life 
and  death. 

ABK    WE    DYING    AT    THE   TOP? 

**  But  improvement  in  the  conditions  essential 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  masses  need  not 
imply  a  similar  improvement  in  the  more  favored 
minority,  in  those  who — to  make  a  distinction 
which  is  sufficiently  exact  for  our  purposes — work 
with  their  heads  instead  of  with  their  hands. 
And,  indeed,  the  impression  has  long  been  cur- 
rent that  modern  life  has  been  growing  more  and 
more  destructive  to  precisely  this  class.  Ever 
since  the  wheels  of  civilization  began  to  turn 
more  swiftly,  ever  since  the  introduction  of  steam 
power,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  cry  out  against 
the  acceleration  of  speed.      *  We  live  too  fast ; ' 

*  the  tension  is  too  great  ;  '  *  men  are  soon  worn 
out  or  broken  down  ;  '  '  the  pace  that  kills ' — 
these  and  similar  phrases,  commonly  accepted 
without  question,  indicate  the  prevalent  belief 
that  our  era,  in  spite  of  its  positive  gains  for 
some  classes,  does  not  conduce  to  longevity 
among  brain -workers.** 

It  is  with  a  view  to  determining  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  assertion  that  modern  conditions 
are  really  destroying  society  at  the  top  that  Mr. 
Thayer  applies  the  longevity  test.  He  reasons 
thus : 

**A  genius  who  dies  at  forty  may  well  be 
worth  to  the  world  more  than  a  thousand  sexa- 
genarian men  of  talent,  so  that  mere  number  of 
years  in  individual  cases  may  count  for  little  ; 
but  no  community  nor  considerable  class  of  men 
lives  to  old  age  under  permanently  unfavorable 
conditions.  The  wages  of  sm — and  with  sin  we 
must  include  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  living — is 
death.  The  test  of  longevity,  therefore,  will 
allow  us  to  make  some  precise  deductions  con- 
cerning modern  conditions,  just  as  the  annual 
death-rate  tells  us  something  definite  about  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  cities." 
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While  Mr.  Thayer's  lists  do  not  pretend  to 
comprise  the  names  of  all  the  eminent  persons  in 
any  group,  they  do  aim  at  giving  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  representative  names  to  furnish 
the  data  sought.  Of  persons  born  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  only  those  are  cited  who  lived 
more  than  half  their  lives  after  1800.  A  few 
living  celebrities,  whose  age  already  exceeds  that 
of  their  group,  are  included. 

A  general  summary  of  the  data  recorded  by 
Mr.  Thayer  shows  that  the  average  duration  of 
life  in  these  groups  has  been  about  68  years  and 
8  months,  viz  : 

SUMMARY. 

Average. 

4ft  poets 66 

89  painters  and  sculptors 66 

80  musicians 62 

26  novelists 63 

40  men  of  letters 67 

23  religious 66 

85  women 69 

18  philosophers 65 

88  historians. 78 

58  scientists  and  inventors 72 

14  agitators 69 

48  commanders 71 

112  statesmen 71 

Average,  68  years,  8  months. 

<*  Here,  then,  we  have  not  a  theory  nor  a  pop- 
ular fallacy,  but  certain  definite  information  con- 
cerning nearly  530  of  the  prominent  men  and 
women  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  assump- 
tion has  been  that  modem  conditions  are  de- 
structive to  the  vitality  of  just  this  upper  class 
of  brain -workers.  The  fact  is  that  these  persons 
lived  on  an  average  68  years  and  8  months — 
that  is,  nearly  thirty  years  longer  than  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole.  Were  we  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  names  the  result  would  not  be  very  dif- 
ferent. 

*»  It  may  be  urged  that  a  considerable  minority 
of  these  persons  grew  up  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  died  before  the  distinctive  conditions  of 
the  nineteenth  century  had  full  play.  This  is 
true  ;  but  on  analysis  we  find  that  most  of  the 
long-lived  belong  to  those  whose  career  fell 
wholly  within  the  nineteenth  century.  Roughly 
speaking,  1820  may  be  set  down  as  the  year 
when  the  general  adoption  of  steam  power  revo- 
lutionized methods  of  manufacturing  and  of 
travel  by  water  ;  as  early  as  1840  railroads  were 
beginning  to  affect  the  distribution  of  population 
and  of  commercial  products  ;  by  1860  the  electric 
telegraph  had  come  into  general  use  ;  and  since 
1860  one  invention  after  another  has  helped  to 
quicken  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  society  moves. 


Accordingly  we  can  say  that  the  distinctive  con- 
ditions of  the  century  have  been  in  full  swing 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  that  if  injurious  their 
effects  would  be  seen  on  the  men  who  reached 
their  prime  about  1850  or  subsequently. 

OCTOGENARIANS    OF    THE    CENTURY. 

<  *'  Our  examination  has  shown  that  these  men 
have  suffered  no  curtailment  of  life.  Look  at 
the  list,  and  particularly  at  those  who  have  lived 
eighty  years  or  longer  :  Martineau,  Dollinger,  Leo 
XIII.,  Bismarck,  Gladstone,  Tennyson,  New- 
man, Kossuth,  Schoelcher,  Queen  Victoria,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Howe,  Malmesbury,  Lowe,  Selbome, 
Shaftesbury,  J.  E.  Johnston,  Moltke,  Gorgei, 
Cialdini,  Macmahon,  Canrobert,  Trochu,  Bes- 
semer, Ericsson,  Hitter,  Owen,  H.  Rawlinson, 
Bunsen,  Kinglake,  Merivale,  Bancroft,  G.  Raw- 
linson, Ranke,  Mommsen,  Carlyle,  Curtius, 
Mamiani,  Gilbert,  Manning,  Littr6,  Verdi, 
Thomas,  Hamlin,  Jefferson  Davis,  William  I. 
Simon,  B.  St.  Hilaire,  Gortschakoff,  BrogHe, 
Crispi,  Cr^mieux,  Maria  Mitchell,  Henry  Tay- 
lor, De  Lesseps,  Morse,  Henry,  Hal^vy,  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Bryant,  Mrs.  H.  B,  Stowe,  Spencer, 
Ruskin,  Hugo,  Watts,  Pusey,  Duruy. 

*<  These  65  men  and  women  not  only  lived 
long,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  also  worked  long  and 
hard.  Conditions  under  which  the  greatest  work- 
ers in  the  world  live  to  be  octogenarians  or  older 
certainly  cannot  be  permanently  deleterious.  It 
may  be  that  after  another  hundred  years  these 
modern  conditions  will  have  proved  injurious  and 
will  have  undermined  the  vitality  of  our  grand- 
children. My  business,  however,  is  not  to 
prophesy,  but  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  it  exists 
to-day.  That  truth,  so  far  as  our  lists  reveal  it, 
is  that  civilized  society  is  not  withering  at  the 
top.  Incidentally  we  perceive  that  the  posses- 
sion of  genius,  or  even  of  any  excellence  in  a 
marked  degree,  carries  with  it  the  presumption 
of  unusual  vitality.  Great  men  may  die  young, 
but  in  general  greatness  presupposes  a  strong 
hold  on  life.  By  the  latter  1  do  not  mean  mere 
muscular  strength.  Indeed,  many  of  these  pa- 
triarchs were  physically  frail.  But  I  mean 
strength  of  will,  of  intellect,  and  of  character, 
which  have  far  more  influence  than  we  com- 
monly imagine  in  prolonging  life.  Whoever 
doubts  this  should  examine  whether  the  longev- 
ity of  any  530  athletes  of  whom  there  is  a  record 
approaches  an  average  of  68  years." 

So  far  as  the  lives  of  our  most  eminent  men 
and  women  are  concerned,  the  charge  of  degen- 
eration leveled  at  our  century  by  certain  scientific 
men  seems  to  lack  foundation. 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  March  Century  there  is  a  very  readable  article 
by  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  of  the  Belgian  antarctic 
expedition,  on  "  The  Giant  Indians  of  Tierra  del  Fuego." 
There  are  many  tribes  of  the  Indians  about  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  Dr.  Cook  describes  the  Onas,  who  have 
thus  far  evaded  all  efforts  at  civilization  and  have  to  the 
present  time,  and  with  good  reason,  mistrusted  white 
men.  The  most  of  these  utter  savages  are  on  the  main 
island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  Onas  have  nevei:  been 
united  in  a  common  interest  nor  have  they  ever  been  led 
by  one  great  chief.  They  are  divided  into  small  clans, 
under  leaders  with  limited  powers,  and  these  chiefs  have 
waged  constant  warfare  among  themselves.  Now  they 
have  a  new  enemy  in  the  white  sheep  farmers  and  gold 
diggers  that  have  invaded  their  island.  The  giant  In- 
dians make  periodical  raids  on  sheep  herds,  and  not  even 
the  presence  of  Winchester  rifles,  as  against  their  primi- 
tive bows  and  arrows,  can  hold  them  in  check.  The 
Onas  are  giants.  Their  average  height  is  about  six  feet, 
while  some  are  six  feet  six  inches  in  height.  There  are 
only  about  1,600  of  them  altogether,  divided  into  sixteen 
tribes.  The  women  are  not  so  tall,  but  are  more  corpu- 
lent. Dr.  Cook  says  there  is  no  race  in  the  world  with  a 
more  perfect  physical  development  than  the  Ona  men. 
They  live  entirely  by  hunting  and  have  no  houses  nor 
even  tents,  a  mere  shelter  of  skins  and  brush  serving  to 
give  them  what  little  immunity  they  need  from  rains 
and  storms. 

RUSSIA'S  ASIATIC   RAILROAD  AMBITIONS, 

Alexander  Hume  Ford  writes  on  "  The  Warfare  of 
Railways  In  Asia,''  and  tells  of  the  Russian  foresight 
which  has  seized  Siberia  and  Trans-Caspia  and  planted 
a  great  railroad  system  there,  from  which  branch  lines 
are  about  to  radiate.  One  of  these  branch  lines  is  aim- 
ing for  Constantinople,  the  next  almost  touches  Tehe- 
ran, the  middle  one  is  in  central  Asia,  has  touched 
Herat,  and  will  soon  reach  Kandahar.  The  fourth, 
starting  from  Samarkand,  has  already  reached  the 
border  of  China  and  aims  at  Pekin,  and  a  fifth  has 
already  advanced  to  the  capital  of  China.  Mr.  Ford 
gives  an  account  of  the  railroad  interests  of  the  other 
nine  nations  in  Asia.  The  very  greatest  thorn  in  Rus- 
sia's side  is  Japan's  only  railroad  concession  on  the 
whole  continent,  that  in  Korea,  from  Fusan  to  Seoul. 
This  promises  to  be  the  cause  of  what  Mr.  Ford  calls 
the  evidently  Inevitable  conflict  over  Asiatic  railroad 
concessions,  and  may  compel  Russia  to  winter  her  Pa- 
cific squadron  in  Nagasaki  harbor.  Japan,  feeling  sure 
of  the  backing  of  England  and  China,  wishes  to  bring 
matters  to  a  trial  of  conclusions  before  the  completion 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  which  will  forever  settle 
the  doom  of  Korea  as  an  independent  nation;  but  Russia 
hiui  given  England  assurances  which,  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Great  Britain  accepts  as  if  she  really  believed 
them  to  be  in  earnest. 

ANIMALS  ABOUT  TO  BECOME  EXTINCT. 

In  an  excellent  first  article  of  a  series  entitled  "  The 
National  Zoo  at  Washington,"  in  which  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson  makes  a  study  of  its  animals  in  relation  to 
their  national  environment,  he  makes  a  plea  for  the 


preservation  of  some  specimens  of  the  great  Alaskan 
bear,  the  largest  and  most  wonderful  of  its  race.  He 
says  that  in  one  year,  or  at  most  in  two  years,  unless 
Congress  is  willing  to  vote  the  price  or  half  the  price  of 
a  single  big  gun  to  it,  the  world  will  lose  this  animal, 
in  the  same  way  that  it  has  lost  the  great  auk,  the 
Labrador  duck,  and  the  West  India  seal.  There  are 
other  American  species,  too,  which  are  bound  to  become 
absolutely  extinct  unless  the  National  Zoo  comes  to  the 
aid  of  the  study  of  natural  history.  Mr.  Thompson 
mentions  the  bighorn  sheep,  the  coast  blacktail,  the 
mule-deer,  the  moose,  and  the  mountain  goat,  as  well 
as  the  grizzly  bear. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  March  Harper's  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan  discusses 
"The  Problem  of  Asia."  Russia  he  calls  the  lar- 
gest single  element  in  forming  the  future  of  Asia.  This 
happens  because  **  only  parts  of  the  Russian  territory, 
and  those,  even  in  the  aggregate,  small  and  uninfiuen- 
tial  comparatively  to  the  whole,  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
maritime  commerce.  It  is  therefore  the  interest  of 
Russia  not  merely  to  reach  the  sea  at  more  points  and 
more  independently,  but  to  acquire,  by  possession  or  by 
control,  the  usufruct  of  other  and  extensive  maritime 
regions,  the  returns  from  which  shall  redound  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  entire  empire."  Captain 
Mahan  thinks  that  it  is  a  wrong  attitude  for  outside 
states  to  take,  when  they  offer  only  opposition  and  hos- 
tility toward  Russia  in  the  face  of  these  conditions. 
He  thinks  that  states  that  have  a  requisite  seaboard 
and  well-rounded  ph]rsical  conditions  owe  at  the  least 
candor,  if  not  sjrmpathy,  to  Russia  in  her  situation. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  readjustment  of  the  Asiatic  organ- 
isms other  nations  have  the  duty  to  see  that  the  proper 
equilibrium  is  attained.  He  hopes  that  we  may  avoid  a 
struggle  in  the  dismembering  of  Asia  and  rely  on  **the 
.artificial  methods  of  counsel  and  agreement,"  which 
seem  somewhat  more  suitable  to  the  present  day. 

AT  HOME  WITH  THE  BOERS. 

In  his  article  on  "Pretoria  Before  the  War"  Mr. 
Howard  C.  Hillegas  protests  against  many  misrepre- 
sentations of  Boer  character  and  life.  He  bears  witness 
to  the  cleanliness  of  the  Boer  household,  and  he  says 
that  the  typical  young  Boer  is  an  educated  man,  often 
from  the  European  universities*  where  his  father  has 
been  able  to  send  him  because  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
on  his  farm.  The  younger  Boers  were  anxious  for 
modern  civilization,  while  the  older  men  lived  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  examples  recorded  in  the  Bible  and 
believed  the  slightest  deviation  from  obedience  to  those 
precepts  was  sinful.  In  Pretoria  Mr.  Hillegas  said  that 
one  could  always  meet  oily  tongued,  faultlessly  attired 
concession  seekers  and  lobbyists,  sent  by  the  mining  in- 
terests at  Johannesburg  to  bribe  or  kidnap  a  Raad 
member  if  the  uncertainty  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  war- 
ranted it.  With  them  were  many  English  journalists, 
and  Mr.  Hillegas  wonders  that  the  Boers  allowed  these 
correspondents  to  remain,  as  they  were  avowedly  in 
Pretoria  to  note  the  shortcomings  of  the  government 
and  prepare  British  public  opinion  for  the  interference 
which  later  led  to  the  war.    It  was  all  the  more  aston- 
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ishing  that  President  Krtiger  should  have  tolerated 
these  correspondents  when  he  knew  that  the  men  who 
own  mines  at  Johannesburg  also  had  controlling  inter- 
ests in  several  of  the  London  journals. 

OERMANT^S  CHINESE  COLONY. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  under  the  title  "Germany*s 
First  Colony  in  China,"  describes  Kiao-Chau.  The 
Germans  had  not  fortided  Kiao-Chau,  but  had  mounted 
a  few  field  guns  to  protect  against  Chinese  raids.  The 
town  is  being  Germanized  rapidly,  the  names  of  the 
streets  being  all  after  the  manner  of  Berlin.  All  the 
Chinese  knew  a  little  German,  according  to  one  of  the 
officials,  but  Mr.  Bigelow  did  not  find  any  great  profi- 
ciency in  the  language  of  the  Kaiser.  Mr.  Bigelow 
does  not  think  that  the  Germans  have  done  much  in 
the  way  of  civilizing  the  Chinese  about  Kiao-Chau  as  yet. 
He  cites  the  instance  of  an  American  railroad  syndicate 
to  show  that  the  Germans  have  their  eyes  open  for  an 
extension  of  their  colonial  rights.  1'his  syndicate,  in  con- 
junction with  English  capitalists,  had  been  negotiating 
for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  between  Pekin  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse  River.  The  matter  was  all 
arranged  and  the  money  had  been  raised,  according  to 
a  cable  to  England,  on  August  25,  1898.  Four  days  aft- 
erward, however,  the  Grerman  minister  in  Pekin  told 
the  English  Government  that  this  railroad  should  not 
be  built,  because  it  crossed  territory  a  few  hundred 
miles  from  Kiao-Chau  which  the  Germans  chose  to  re- 
gard as  being  within  their  sphere  of  influence. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  March  Scribncr^s  opens  with  Mr.  H.  J.  Whig- 
ham's  account  of  **  The  Fighting  with  Methuen's 
Division"  in  the  actions  at  Belmont,  Gras  Pan,  and 
Modder  River.  Mr.  Whigham  writes  from  the  very 
strongest  pro-British  point  of  view.  It  is  "our  army," 
"our  advance,"  etc.;  but  he  takes  occasion  to  deny 
most  explicitly  that  the  Boers  were  treacherous, 
judged  by  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare.  As  for  the 
report  that  the  wounded  Boers  continued  to  fight  and 
shoot  down  their  enemies,  he  says  very  sensibly  that, 
a  wounded  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  go  on  fight- 
ing if  he  wants  to  risk  being  shot  himself.  He  says 
that  none  of  the  wounded  Boers  were  even  fired  at  after 
assistance  had  been  offered.  He  tells  of  a  significant 
incident  in  the  capture  of  two  wealthy  men  of  Johannes- 
burg of  German  extraction,  who  were  out  of  the  Trans- 
vaal when  war  became  imminent  and  went  back  vol- 
untarily to  fight  for  their  country.  They  were  friendly 
with  the  Englishmen  in  Johannesburg,  were  well  edu- 
cated as  well  as  wealthy,  and  were  more  English  in 
their  ideas  and  customs  than  anything  else.  London 
was  their  city  outside  of  South  Africa,  yet  they  volun- 
tarily came  back  to  the  Transvaal  and  threw  in  their 
lot  with  the  Boers,  "not,  be  it  remembered,  from  purely 
patriotic  motives,  because  neither  of  them  is  a  Boer, 
but  apparently  because  they  had  hopes  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess for  the  Boer  cause." 

THE  EXPANDING  CABLE  SYSTEMS. 

In  "The  Point  of  View"  a  paragraph  calls  attention 
to  the  immense  advance  in  cable  facilities  which  impe- 
rial duties  will  necessitate.  The  writer  thinks  that  it 
is  but  a  short  time  when  every  English,  German,  and 
French  colony  will  have  its  cable  communications  direct 
to  London,  Berlin,  and  Paris.    In  Washington  we  are 


discussing  an  imperial  cable  .system  to  the  new  posses- 
sions in  the  Philippines,  and,  indeed,  when  one  considers 
how  vastly  necessary  cable  communications  are  in  the 
huge  trading  associations  called  empires,  one  may  won- 
der why  the  telegraph  system  of  the  globe  has  not  been 
more  nearly  perfected  before  this. 

A  RENAISSANCE  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Pentecost,  Jr.,  writes  on  "The  Renaissance 
of  Landscape  Architecture.*'  He  writes  in  .sympathy 
with  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  old  formal  style  gar- 
dening, and  he  makes  an  interesting  plan  based  on 
Bacon's  essay  of  gardening. 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  March  McClurc's  are  a  sketch  of  Esmond 
Rostand,  the  author  of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac," 
written  by  Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Wellman's  account  of  the  disaster  to  the  arctic  expedi- 
tion of  1898-99,  which  we  have  reviewed  in  another 
department. 

A  RAILROAD  TO  THE  KLONDIKE. 

Mr.  Cy  Warman  tells  about  "  Building  a  Railroad 
Into  the  Klondike,"  and  gives  the  story  of  the  con.struo- 
tion  of  the  road  over  the  new  White  Pass  and  Yukon 
Line.  By  this  line  one  travels  from  San  Francisco  1,750 
miles  or  from  Seattle  1,080  miles  by  steamer  to  Skitg- 
way,  and  then  takes  the  railroad  by  way  of  Lake  Ben- 
nett, White  Horse  Rapids,  and  the  Lewis  River  to  Fort 
Selkirk  on  the  Yukon.  A  small  piece  of  the  railroad 
from  Skagway  to  Lake  Bennett  is  now  completed,  as 
much  more  is  promised  to  be  completed  about  June, 
1900,  and  the  larger  portion,  from  White  Horse  Rapids 
to  Fort  Selkirk,  has  been  surveyed.  Mr.  Warman  tells 
us  that  the  pessimistic  reports  of  the  "busting"  of  the 
Klondike  boom  and  the  deadness  of  Dawson  are  not 
borne  out  by  his  experience,  although  men  have  been 
saying  these  things  for  months.  In  August,  1899,  he 
found  Skagway  full  of  people,  busy,  happy,  and  hope- 
ful. Mr.  Warman  thinks  that  next  summer  a  man  who 
figures  his  connections  carefully  will  be  able  to  get 
from  Chicago  to  Dawson  City  in  less  than  nine  days, 
allowing,  as  Mr.  Warman  picturesquely  puts  it,  "  from 
Chicago  to  Seattle,  three  sleeps ;  Seattle  to  Skagway, 
three  sleeps;  Skagway  to  W^hite  Horse,  half  a  day; 
White  Horse  to  Dawson,  two  sleeps ;  total,  eight  and  a 
half  days." 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  "DESTROYER." 

Capt.  Joshua  Slocum,  whose  account  of  his  voyage 
around  the  world  we  have  been  reading  in  the  Century^ 
describes  in  this  number  of  McClure's  "The  Voyage  of 
the  *  Destroyer'  from  New  York  to  Brazil."  The  I>e- 
stroyer  was  a  ship  fitted  out  by  a  Yankee  trader  for  the 
use  of  Mr.  Peixoto,  president  of  Brazil,  to  enable  him 
to  scare  the  rebellious  navy  into  submission.  This  ship 
was  a  formidable  craft,  invented  by  Ericsson,  of  about 
130  tons  register.  She  carried  a  brass  cannon  43  feet 
long,  built  securely  in  the  bows  eight  feet  below  the 
water-line.  This  gun,  with  a  charge  of  50  pounds  of 
powder,  fired  a  projectile  35  feet  long  and  carrying  350 
pounds  of  compressed  gun-cotton,  which  by  contact 
would  explode  and  destroy  anything  afloat.  Captain 
Slocum  gives  a  dramatic  account  of  the  dangerous  voy- 
age to  Bahia,  Brazil,  on  this  strange  craft.  The  De 
atroyer  never  destroyed  anything  except  herself,  bein^ 
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smashed  on  a  rock  as  soon  as  they  got  into  port,  but  the 
rebel  fleet  did  not  know  of  it  and  surrendered  on  the 
news  of  her  arrival. 
The  March  McClurc's  continues  "The  Life  or  the 
^  Master,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  in  Part  III.,  which 
includes  the  calling  of  the  disciples  and  the  beginning 
of  Jesus'  ministry.  In  each  number  there  are  several 
colored  pictures  which  remind  one  much  of  the  Tissot 
paintings.  

THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

MR.  WILLIAM  MARSH  writes  in  the  March 
Cosmopolitan  on  wolves  that  are  respectable, 
and  supports  his  contention  that  the  wolf  may  be  do- 
mesticated by  some  extraordinary  pictures  of  gray 
wolves  which  have  been  tamed  and  domesticated  on 
the  ranch  of  a  Mr.  Bothvvell  in  Wyoming.  The  illus- 
trations show  girls  and  young  men  frolicking  with  the 
gray  beasts  as  one  would  with  a  very  tractable  dog. 

CALIFORNIA'S  FLOWER  GARDENS. 

In  describing  **The  World's  Itargest  Truck  Gardens" 
Mr.  John  E.  Bennett  tells  how  California  has  come  to 
devote  va.st  areas  to  a  single  product  because  of  the  use 
of  machinery  and  the  inability  of  one  sort  of  machine  to 
work  another  crop  than  that  for  which  it  was  designed. 
He  tells  us  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  California 
can  corapate,  even  with  cut  flowers,  with  the  hot-house 
flowers  of  the  East,  and  that  the  flower  farms  of  that 
State  are  destined  to  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  coast's 
material  assets.  The  flowers  are  grown  in  the  open  air, 
of  course,  and  are  much  superior  in  strength,  beauty, 
and  durability  to  the  hot-house  product. 

SERVANT  GIRLS'  UNIONS. 

In  her  prize  essay  on  **  The  Servant  Question  "  Mrs. 
Flora  McDonald  Thompson  has  the  temerity  to  advise 
servant  girls'  unions,  to  be  met  with  associations  of 
housewives.  Her  ground  for  such  an  awful  suggestion 
is  that  "the  only  possible  form  in  which  scattered  op- 
posing forces  may  accomplish  anything  but  alternating 
oppression  and  rebellion  "  is  organization. 

THURLOW  WEED  AS  EDITOR  AND  POLITICIAN. 

In  a  new  series  of  articles  on  **  Great  Editors  of  Amer- 
ica" Postmaster-General  Charles  Emory  Smith  gives  a 
sketch  of  Thurlow  Weed,  whom  he  calls  the  most  con- 
spicuous editor  of  his  State— until  the  rise  of  metropol- 
itan journalism— and  the  acknowledged  dictator  of  his 
political  party  for  twenty  years.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  the  most  adroit  and  consummate  politician,  per- 
haps, that  the  country  has  ever  known.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  other  man  in  all  our  history  has  so  completely 
and  successfully  blended  the  attributes  of  the  political 
oracle  and  the  political  manager. 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  March  Munsey's  Mr.  Waldon  Fawcett  de- 
scribes, under  the  title  **The  World's  Greatest 
Canal,"  the  **Soo,"  the  water  gateway  of  the  North- 
west»  and  its  huge  volume  of  commerce,  which  far  ex- 
ceeds the  tonnage  that  traverses  the  Suez  Canal  or  that 
enters  the  port  of  New  York.  The  aggregate  tonnage 
of  the  lake  craft,  indeed,  exceeds  the  entire  fleet  on  our 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  coasts.  Tlie  huge  canal  Mr. 
Fawcett  describes  locks  through  ve.ssels  carrying  car- 
goes of   8,000  tons.    The   "Soo"has  two  magnificent 


lock.s,  one  of  which  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
which  are  operated  free  of  cost  so  far  as  the  vessels  are 
concerned.  Through  the  larger  four  steamers  can  lock 
simultaneously.  Thus  one  cost  the  Government  15,000,- 
000.  It  is  more  than  800  feet  in  length  and  100  feet 
wide.  Liake  commerce,  though  it  has  reached  such 
magnitude,  is  still  in  a  period  of  transition.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  Rockefeller  arid  Carnegie  interests  in 
the  lake  regions  have  produced  new  types  of  transpor- 
tation units.  The  vessels  are  increasing  in  size  very 
rapidly,  and  one  has  the  spectacle  on  the  lakes  of  a 
steamer  quite  the  equal  in  size  of  the  average  trans-At- 
lantic liner  of  a  few  years  ago  towing  behind  it  one  or 
two  immense  barges.  Thus  one  engine  hauls  down  the 
lakes  at  a  speed  of  about  eleven  mil(»s  an  hour  enough 
iron  ore  to  fill  about  thirty  ordinary  freight  trains. 

AMERICANS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  Allen  Sangree,  a  New  York  journalist  who  has 
been  the  secretary  of  the  United  States  consul-general 
in  Cape  Town  and  made  many  official  journeys  through 
South  Africa,  tells  of  "Americans  in  South  Africa." 
He  speaks  of  great  and  increasingly  important  Amer- 
ican interests  in  the  Transvaal  region,  and  he  makes  it 
out  that  the  American  element  in  the  local  population 
is  an  energetic  and  picturesque  factor.  Mr.  Sangree 
says  that  formerly  there  was  a  reaction  against  the 
purchase  of  American  goods,  machinery,  etc.,  in  Africa, 
as  it  was  said  that  the  Yankee  wares  were  pretty,  but 
would  not  wear.  This  cry  is  heard  no  more,  how- 
ever, and  the  colonial  Englishman  is  a  good  customer 
of  our  manufactures.  Many  kinds  of  wares  and  ma- 
chinery are  being  rapidly  introduced  from  this  country 
—agricultural  implements,  carpenters'  tools,  screws, 
door  trimmings,  wire  fencing,  corrugated  sheet  iron, 
office  furniture,  safes,  canned  meats,  fruits,  and  even 
eggs.  Indeed,  Mr.  Sangree  says  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  jewelry  and  clothing,  almost  any  American 
product  can  be  sold  profitably  in  South  Africa. 

THE  WAR  AGAINST  CONSUMPTION. 

Dr.  John  H.  Girdner,  in  his  article  on  **The  War 
Against  Consumption,"  tells  of  the  discoveries  that  have 
shown  tuberculosis  to  be  a  preventable  disease,  with 
precautions  by  which  it  might  be  avoided,  and  what  has 
actually  been  done  in  this  and  other  countries  toward 
stamping  out  the  most  fatal  scourge  of  humanity.  Of 
the  actual  results  of  the  work  of  education  and  of  the 
examination  of  infected  cattle  is  shown  the  table  of 
death-rates  from  tuberculosis  diseases  in  New  York  City 
for  the  twelve  years  prior  to  1898.  There  is  almost  a 
continuous  decrease  from  442  deaths  in  1886  to  285  in 
1897.  In  England  and  Wales  the  death-rate  has  been 
reduced  from  more  than  38  per  10,000  in  1838  to  about  18 
In  10,000  at  the  present  time. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IX  the  March  Ladies^  Home  Journal  the  editor  com- 
ments on  the  turn  of  the  tide  of  women  going  into 
business  occupations  other  than  dressmaking,  teaching, 
and  domestic  pursuits.  The  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment toward  business  pursuits  for  women  began  about 
1870,  and  by  1890  there  were  nearly  4,000,000  women  en- 
gaged in  gainful  pursuits  of  all  kinds,  and  since  1890 
there  has  been  a  still  further  large  Increase.  But  Mr. 
Bok  thinks  there  is  a  change  of  sentiment,  and  that 
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while  a  n  amber  of  business  positions  for  which  women 
are  especially  fitted  will  still  be  held  by  them,  and 
creditably,  still  the  day  of  woman's  promiscuously 
going  into  business  is  over,  the  weeding  process  having 
begun.  Mr.  Bok  thinks  this  is  a  good  thing,  and  answers 
the  question  as  to  what  will  become  of  all  the  women 
who  would  otherwise  have  gone  in  business  by  saying 
that  they  will  go  back  to  the  home  as  domestic  helpers. 

MB.  BEECHER'S  STIMULANTS. 

The  article  on  "The  Anecdotal  Side  of  Great  Men "  is 
concerned  this  month  with  Mr.  Beecher.  A  paragraph 
in  it  says  that  Mr.  Beecher*s  imagination  seemed  to  be 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  certain  influences  and  that  he 
was  very  notably  affected  by  tea  and  coffee.  A  cup  of 
strong  tea  produced  a  most  depressing  effect  on  his 
whole  being,  making  him  see  things  on  their  dark  side, 
and  coffee,  on  the  other  hand,  made  everything  look 
bright  and  rosy. 

THE  GREENROOM  OBSOLETE. 

In  the  series  of  articles  on  **  The  Theater  and  Its  Peo- 
ple'* Mr.  Franklin  Fyles  takes  us  into  the  dressing-room 
of  the  actress  with  becoming  modesty.  He  tell  us  the 
theatrical  greenroom  of  history  and  tradition,  for  the 
common  use  of  the  players,  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  dressing-rooms  are  still  miserable  little  coops 
in  the  poorer  theaters,  but  the  new  theaters,  while  they 
may  have  the  quarters  small,  g^ve  clean  rooms,  ade- 
quately furnished,  and  even  include  bath-rooms  among 
the  luxuries.  Mr.  Fyles,  in  discreetly  unveiling  some 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  make-up,  assures  us  that  no  gen- 
uine complexion  is  ever  seen  on  the  stage.  The  glare  of 
artificial  light,  no  matter  what  the  brilliancy  of  the 
complexion,  would  mak|  almost  any  face  seem  ghastly 
white  or  unpleasantly  sallow. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  March  Atlantic  Monthly  ex-Secretary  Richard 
Olney  opens  the  number  with  an  article  on  our 
growing  foreign  relations,  which  we  have  quoted  from 
in  another  department,  and  we  have  also  reviewed  in 
the  same  department  Mr.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson's  arti- 
cle on  "  The  Political  Horizon."  Mr.  Everett  P.Wheeler, 
writing  on  "The  Unofficial  Government  of  Cities," 
thinks  that  the  wise  reformer  should  be  an  opportunist ; 
that  he  should  "sow  beside  all  waters'^  and  "mitigate 
where  he  cannot  cure."  He  feels  called  on  to  admit,  in 
the  consideration  of  the  typical  boss,  that  in  some  cases 
these  political  leaders  give  very  intelligent  directions 
which  are  distinctly  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  that 
in  many  respects  public  business  is  better  done  through 
their  infiuence  than  it  would  be  without  it.  A  great 
point,  he  thinks,  for  good  citizens  to  insist  on  is  not 
necessarily  that  these  political  leaders  should  be  done 
away  with,  but  that  they  should  perform  their  functions 
with  more  regard  to  the  public  interest. 

A  ROMP  WITH  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

An  exceedingly  readable  article  is  "  A  Girl  of  Sixteen 
at  Brook  Farm,"  by  Ora  G.  Sedgwick.  The  writer's 
reminiscences  of  Charles  A.  Dana  and  Hawthorne  are 
unusually  lively  and  interesting.  She  says  that  Haw- 
thorne talked  but  little  at  the  table  and  was  a  very 
taciturn  man,  but  that  he  could  unbend  is  shown  dra- 
matically by  her  account  of  a  frolic  in  which  she  and  her 
roommate,  Ellen  Slade,  indulged : 


"One  evening  he  was  alone  in  the  hall,  sitting  on  a 
chair  at  the  further  end,  when  my  roommate,  Ellen 
Slade,  and  myself  were  going  upstairs.  She  whispered 
to  me  :  *  Let's  throw  the  sofa  pillows  at  Mr.  Hawthorne.' 
Reaching  over  the  banisters,  we  each  took  a  cushion 
and  threw  it.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  put  out  his  hand, 
seized  a  broom  that  was  hanging  near  him,  warded  off 
our  cushions,  and  threw  them  back  with  sure  aim.  As 
fast  as  we  could  throw  them  at  him  he  returned  them 
with  effect,  hitting  us  every  time,  while  we  could  hit 
only  the  broom.  He  must  have  been  very  quick  in  his 
movements.  Through  it  all  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
We  laughed  and  laughed,  and  his  eyes  shone  and  twin- 
kled like  stars." 

GERMAN  SENTIMENT  FOR  THE  BOERS. 

In  "A  Letter  from  Germany  "  Mr.  William  C.  Dreher 
says  that  the  Grerman  public  has  its  attention  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  that  its 
attitude  is  one  of  practically  unanimous  condemnation 
of  England's  course  toward  the  Transvaal.  No  news- 
paper of  influence  and  no  public  man  of  note  defends 
England.  Even  her  traditional  friends  among  the  Ger- 
mans, who  have  been  working  for  English  political 
ideals  in  Germany,  complain  bitterly  against  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  The  large  element  of  anti-English  senti- 
ment is  reinforced  by  the  impartial  thought  which 
strongly  disapproves  of  England's  treatment  of  the 
Boers  on  moral  grounds. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

SINCE  its  removal  to  Cleveland  several  new  features 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Chautauquan.  A 
department  of  "Highways  and  Byways"  consists  of 
comment  on  matters  of  current  interest.  A  series  of 
articles  on  . "  The  Expansion  of  the  American  People," 
by  Prof.  Edwin  E.  Sparks,  is  now  appearing.  In  con- 
nection with  these  papers  the  Chautauqiian^a  enter- 
prise in  obtaining  data  for  the  systematic  study  of  the 
migrations  of  American  families  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  cooperation  of  local  historical  societies,  patriotic 
organizations,  and  individuals  is  sought. 

Another  important  Chautauquan  serial  is  "  A  Read- 
ing Journey  Through  France."  In  the  February  num- 
ber Prof.  Frederick  M.  Warren  describes  the  suburbs 
of  Paris.  The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Stuart,  D.D.,  contrib- 
utes to  this  number  a  paper  on  "The  Inner  Life  of 
Dwight  L.  Moody."  Among  the  interesting  illustrated 
articles  in  this  number  are  Mr.  A.  Goodwin  Culver's 
description  of  "  Kaskaskia  :  A  Vanished  Capital,"  and 
Elizabeth  M.  Elgin's  "Painters  of  the  Barbiion 
School." 

In  the  matter  of  illustration  the  Chautauquan  has 
made  notable  strides  of  late. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

ABOUT  two-thirds  of  the  February  number  of  the 
North  American  is  given  up  to  the  war  in  South 
Africa  and  allied  subjects.  The  military  and  strategical 
situation  is  discussed  from  British,  German,  and  Ameri* 
can  points  of  view  by  Lieut.-Gren.  John  P.  Owen,  Ci^ 
Fritz  Hoenig,  and  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  respectively. 
On  the  subject  of  race  rivalry  in  South  Africa  Mr.  Henry 
Cust,  late  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  contributes  a 
paper  which  formulates  a  justification  of  England*8 
course,  from  which  we  have  quoted  in  another  depart- 
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ment.  Dr.  J.  C.  Voigt,  anthor  of  "Fifty  Years  of  the 
Republic  in  South  Africa,"  gives  an  exposition  of  the 
Datch  side  of  the  controversy ;  while  Mr.  Montagu 
♦  White,  recently  consul-general  of  the  Transvaal  in 
London,  writes  on  **  The  Danger  of  Personal  Rule  in 
South  Africa.'* 

Dr.  Theodor  Mommsen,  the  venerable  historian,  con- 
tributes a  brief  summary  of  **  German  Feeling  Toward 
England  and  America"  in  the  form  of  a  letter  in  reply 
to  questions  propounded  by  Mr.  Sidney  Whitman.  As 
regards  the  United  States,  Dr.  Mommsen's  most  signifi- 
cant remark  relates  to  what  he  regards  as  an  imminent 
change  of  internal  American  politics,  "involving  a 
revolution  in  military  and  naval  matters. '^ 

MB.  MOODY  AS  FATHER  CONFESSOR. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  writing  on  "The  Power  of  Mr. 
Moody's  Ministry,''  traces  a  kind  of  parallel  between 
the  authority  professed  by  the  high-church  priest  of  the 
Anglican  Church  and  that  assumed  by  Mr.  Moody  him- 
self in  hearing  confessions  and  pronouncing  absolution. 
"The  one  no  less  than  the  other  spoke,  or  claimed  to 
speak,  by  authority  ;  both  derived  their  authority  from 
the  same  great  historic  fact ;  and  the  attractive  power 
which  drew  unnumbered  thousands  to  the  preaching  of 
Mr.  Moody  was  in  its  essence  the  same  as  that  which 
draws  unnumbered  thousands  to  the  altar  and  the 
eucharist." 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A  COLONIAL  ADMINISTRATOR. 

Gen.  Thomas  Anderson,  who  commanded  the  first  ex- 
peditionary land  force  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  writes  on  "  Our  Rule  in  the  Philip- 
pines." As  to  our  ability  to  establish  a  stable  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines,  Greneral  Anderson  regards 
certain  things  as  distinctly  in  our  favor.  Among  these 
are  the  facts  that  the  people  have  no  other  traditional 
allegiance  and  no  governmental  traditions ;  that  they 
wish  to  break  all  connection  between  church  and  state 
and  to  try  a  representative  form  of  government ;  and 
that  they  look  upon  the  United  States  as  the  best  ex- 
ample of  republican  government.  General  Anderson 
does  not  disregard  the  spirit  of  faction  resulting  from  a 
long  period  of  oppression  and  misrule,  but  he  is  opti- 
mistic enough  to  hope  that  education  and  good  govern- 
ment may  in  time  work  regeneration. 

A  much  less  hopeful  article  is  that  of  Maj.  J.  E. 
Runcie,  entitled  "American  Misgovemment  in  Cuba." 
He  holds  that  in  only  two  branches  of  the  administra- 
tion in  Cuba  has  there  been  satisfactory  advance  over 
the  previously  existing  conditions— the  revenue  de- 
partment and  the  department  of  sanitation  and  public 
health,  both  of  which  have  been  absolutely  under 
American  control. 

"In  other  words,  where  Americans  have  been  al- 
lowed to  work,  with  American  methods,  the  result  has 
been  distinguished  success.  On  the  other  hand,  wher- 
ever Cubans  have  been  allowed  to  proceed,  by  any 
methods  of  their  own  choice,  they  have  invariably  climg 
to  the  methods  of  Spain,  which  they  have  employed  for 
their  own  ends,  not  for  the  public  good;  and  the  result 
is  disastrous  failure,  for  which  Americans  are  responsi- 
ble. Not  one  step  has  been  taken  toward  a  realization 
of  the  purposes  of  the  intervention.  The  problem  has 
become,  by  reason  of  neglect  and  incompetency,  more 
dtfBcult  to-day  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  house  was 
*wept  and  garnished,  but  the  door  was  left  open  and 
the  seven  other  devils  seem  to  have  taken  advantage  of 


the  opportunity.  If  no  change  occurs  soon  the  last 
state  of  Cuba  bids  fair  to  be  far  worse  than  the  first." 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  contributes  an  article  on 
"  Eastern  Commerce:  What  Is  It  Worth  ?"  the  burden 
of  which  is  that  the  United  States  should  "stand  and 
wait  for  commerce,  taking  care  not  to  interrupt  it  by 
war  and  by  criminal  aggression." 

Ex-Senator  Peffer  writes  on  "  The  Trust  in  Politics  " 
and  Mr.  W.  K  Henley  reviews  some  novels  of  1899. 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  William  R.  Thayer  on  longevity  in  the 
February  Forum. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Den  Beer  Poortugael,  member  of  the  Hol- 
land Privy  Council,  makes  an  important  presentation 
of  the  Boer  side  of  the  South  African  dispute,  replying 
to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  James  G.  Whiteley  in  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Forum  for  October,  1899. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  POPULISTS. 

Senator  Marion  Butler,  chairman  of  the  People's 
Party  National  Elxecutive  Committee,  attempts  an  an- 
swer to  the  assertion  now  frequently  made  that  the 
People's  i)arty  is  disintegrating.  Senator  Butler  de- 
clares, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  national  convention 
of  the  party  will  be  held  as  early  as  April  or  May  next 
and  will  nominate  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  As  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
party  has  not  grown  rapidly  as  an  organization.  Sena- 
tor Butler  directs  attention  to  the  history  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  since  1893,  showing  that  the  principles  of 
the  People's  party  were  forced  ^pon  the  Democrats  at 
Chicago  in  1896,  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  that  year  and  the  candidacy  of  Mr. 
Bryan  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  check  tem- 
porarily the  growth  of  the  People's  party  as  an  organ, 
ization.  Senator  Butler  holds  that  the  People's  party 
platform  contains  the  only  sure  remedy  for  the  trust 
evil.  "Should  the  Democratic  party  fail  to  advance 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  commerce  and 
civilization,  should  it  again  become  simply  a  party  of 
negation,  as  it  has  too  often  been  in  the  past,  the  Peo- 
ple's party  in  the  next  election  would  poll  over  6,000,000 
votes." 

Mr.  David  Willcox  writes  on  "The  Futility  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Issue,"  holding  that  the  federal  anti-trust 
act  of  1890  fully  covers  the  ground,  that  the  courts  are 
giving  it  all  the  effect  warranted  by  the  Constitution, 
and  that  the  combinations  prohibited  by  it  have  for  the 
most  part  ceased  to  exist. 

EDUCATION,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 

President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  national 
university  on  the  lines  proposed  by  Washington.  He 
argues  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  another  general 
university  to  rival  established  institutions,  but  a  grad- 
uate school  for  science,  first,  together  with  schools  for 
social  science,  jurisprudence,  and  international  law, 
especially  for  the  training  of  diplomats  and  consuls. 
As  far  as  the  department  of  science  is  concerned, 
Washington  already  has  nearly  all  the  laboratories  and 
men  required.  President  Dabney  asserts  that  instruc- 
tion might  begin  in  science  within  a  month  if  only  the 
building,  a  central  organization,  and  a  few  thousand 
dollars  for  current  expenses  were  provided. 
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The  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  directs  attention  to  the  needs 
of  Southern  colleges — ^a  department  of  educational 
activity  too  generally  neglected.  Dr.  Curry  makes  the 
assertion  that  *'8ome  colored  schools  have  been  so  lib- 
erally aided  that  they  have  a  larger  annual  income  and 
pay  out  for  ordinary  expenses  more  than  any  Southern 
white  university  and  more  than  can  be  used  without 
unwise  indebtedness  by  four  or  five  colleges." 

Mr.  A.  C.  True,  Director  of  Experiment  Stations  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  con- 
tributes an  article  on  "  University  Extension  and  Agri- 
culture," describing  the  work  done  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  different  States,  through  farmers' 
institutes,  home-reading  courses,  and  other  instrumen- 
talities of  this  nature.  Especially  interesting  is  the 
attempt  made  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, to  introduce  nature  study  into  the  rural  schools 
by  means  of  printed  leaflets. 

REFORM  IN  CHINA. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  Reid  contributes  an  important 
article  on  social  and  political  reform  in  China.  Unlike 
Japan,  China  is  not  left  to  make  her  own  reforms,  but 
is  halted  at  every  step  by  her  international  relations. 
Reforms  lie  in  abeyance,  but  the  Chinese  respect  learn- 
ing, and  if  their  own  learning  of  many  centuries  can  be 
retained  while  the  learning  from  abroad  is  assimilated, 
the  doors  will  be  opened  to  truth  and  the  country  pre- 
pared for  a  vital  and  enduring  reformation. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  old-age  pensions  are 
presented  by  the  Hon.*Michael  Davitt,  M.P.,  and  the 
Hon.  William  H.  Lecky,  respectively ;  the  Hon.  F.  C. 
Penfield,  formerly  United  States  diplomatic  agent  to 
Egypt,  writes  on  the  crushing  of  Mahdiism  ;  and  Mr. 
David  W.  Yancey  describes  the  present  deplorable  ad- 
ministration of  government  in  the  Indian  Territory. 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  Arena  for  February  the  pros  and  cons  of 
Mormonism  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Schroeder, 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  bar,  writing  on  **  The  Mormon 
Breach  of  Faith,"  and  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Curtis,  describ- 
ing Brigham  H.  Roberts  as  **The  Dreyfus  of  America." 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  TOPICS. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  T.  Burgess  describes  several  interesting 
social  experiments  in  Australia,  including  state  rail- 
road system,  government^  telegraph,  education,  chari- 
ties, and  other  departments  of  governmental  activity. 

There  are  two  articles  in  this  number  on  the  money 
question.  Mr.  Henry  Wood  givas  several  cogent  rea- 
sons why  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1  would  be  practically  silver  monometallism  and, 
hence,  disastrous ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Collins,  on  the  other  hand, 
argues  against  the  use  of  metallic  money,  since  the 
volume  of  money  metals  being  limited,  the  class  that 
controls  them  has  l>ecome  virtually  a  despotism. 

Lydia  Ross,  M.D.,  points  out  some  of  the  immoral 
features  of  a  competitive  system,  and  Mr.  Francis  D. 
Tandy  discusses  certain  of  the  problems  connected  with 
strikes,  trusts,  boycotts,  and  black  lists. 

Mr.  Albert  Watkins'  paper  on  *'  Radicalism— East  and 
West"  is  reviewed  in  our  departmeut  of  ''Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month." 


Prof.  William  Carey  Jones,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, describes  the  college  of  commerce  recently  or- 
ganized in  that  institution,  the  curriculum  of  which 
includes  as  distinctive  subjects  economic,  legal,  polit-  ^ 
ical,  and  geographical  studies,  technological  studies 
concerning  transportation,  and  technological  studies 
concerning  the  materials  of  commerce. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Guffin  contributes  a  paper  on  "  Evolution 
Versus  Imperialism ;"  F.  C.  Barker  tells  "How  War 
Helps  Trade;"  Lurana  W.  Sheldon  writes  on  "The 
Fifth  Commandment ; "  and  Edward  C.  Famsworth 
and  Swami  Abhedananda  discuss  certain  teachings  of 
the  Vedanta  philosophy. 


GUNTON^S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  principal  feature  in  Gunton^s  for  February  is 
the  discussion  of  labor  in  the  South.  Prof. 
Jerome  Dowd,  of  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina,  en- 
deavors to  disprove  the  assertion  so  commonly  made  in 
the  North  that  Southern  cheap  labor  is  due  to  a  low 
standard  of  living  among  the  employed  classes.  He 
admits  that  the  Southern  operatives  receive  less  money 
than  Northern  operatives,  but  contends  that  with  a 
given  sum  they  can  buy  much  mor6  than  the  laborers  of 
the  North  can  buy.  House  rent,  furniture,  clothing, 
and  provisions  all  require  less  outlay  in  the  Southern 
States.  To  make  good  this  contention  Professor  Dowd 
cites  the  statistics  published  by  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  makes  a  comparison  of  the 
prices  for  articles  of  food  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.  He  concludes  that  the  average  factory 
family  in  Massachusetts  spends  $53.26  per  year  for  bread, 
while  the  average  expenditure  in  North  Carolina  is  only 
$44.78. 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Professor  Gunton,  however,  does  not  feel  assured  by 
his  contributor's  reasoning  that  the  cost  of  living  is 
actually  lower  in  Southern  manufacturing  centers  than 
in  Northern  towns  of  similar  size  and  character.  He 
has  just  visited  a  number  of  factory  towns  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  his  obser- 
vation is  that  most  articles  of  food  are  sold  at  essentially 
the  same  prices  in  factory  towns  of  similar  size  both 
South  and  East.  He  found  like  conditions  to  exist  in 
the  case  of  clothing  and  furniture,  and  although  he 
admits  that  house  rent  is  lower  in  the  South,  he  was 
impressed  with  the  inferior  quality  of  the  houses.  Pro- 
fessor Gunton,  therefore,  is  heartily  in  favor  of  a  re- 
striction of  the  hours  of  labor  as  a  means  of  raising  the 
standard  of  living. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Mormon  Power  in  America" 
Mr.  J.  M.  Scanland  declares  that  the  growing  power  of 
the  Mormon  Church  is  a  menace  to  our  Crovemment  and 
even  to  civilization.  The  church  leaders,  he  says,  be- 
lieve it  is  their  mission  to  rule  the  United  States  and 
ultimately  the  world,  both  spiritually  and  temporally, 
uniting  church  and  state ;  and  he  asserts  that  they  will 
work  unceasingly  to  that  end  unless  checked  by  some 
authority. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Edwards  advocates  the  founding  of  a  na- 
tional university  "where  training  shall  be  a  minimum 
and  research  of  a  high  order  shall  be  a  maximum." 
Professor  Edwards'  ideal  is  partially  embodied  in  Clark 
University,  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
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THE  IXTERXATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THE  political  article  in  the  February  International 
Jlnnthly  is  entitled  '^Japan^s  Entry  Into  the 
World**  Politics,"  and  is  contributed  by  President  Gar- 
rett Droppers,  of  the  Cniversity  of  South  Dakota,  who 
was  formerly  a  profes^r  in  the  Universitj*  of  Tokyo. 
President  Droppers  sees  in  modem  Japan  a  fair  reflec- 
tion of  Western  institutions  and  culture.  Japan's  aim 
is  not  to  attempt  to  lead  in  the  world's  progress,  but 
merely  to  keep  st«p  with  the  rank  and  file.  In  his 
opinion  she  has  not  yet  met  the  full  test  of  independent 
capacity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  1899  she 
entered  upon  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  ci^nlized 
nation  in  ber  reLitions  with  other  world  powers. 

Three  of  the  five  articles  in  this  number  of  the  Inter- 
nation  'i  Monthly  are  devoted  to  art.  The  opening 
paper,  by  W.  J.  Stillman,  discusses  art  as  a  means  of 
eipre^>*ion.  Mr.  H.  D.  Finck,  the  musical  critic,  writes 
on  "The  Opera  in  America  and  Europe,'' and  Mr.  E 
Charlton  Black  outline^  the  future  of  the  short  story. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard,  reviews  **  Recent  Work 
in  the  Science  of  Religion." 

THE  SEWAXEE  REVIEW. 

THE  first  number  of  this  quarterly  for  1900  is  late 
in  its  appearance.  The  opening  article,  on 
** Remedies  for  L.3mch  Law,"  by  "A Southern  Lawyer.** 
has  been  reviewed  in  our  department  of  "Leading 
Article3»  of  the  Month." 

In  this  number  there  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
late  Prof.  William  Malone  Baskerville.  of  Vanderbilt 
UiUTersity.  who  died  on  September  6,  1899.  Professor 
BaakerTille  is  perhaps  be>t  known  to  the  country  at 
larige  as  the  author  of  *' Southern  Writers"  that  admir- 
able serieH  of  bi^»graphical  and  critical  studies. 

Mr.  Albert  Watkins  contributes  a  paper  on  "The 
Whigs  as  Anti-Expan>ionl>ts."  the  motive  of  whi?h  is 
to  show  that  those  Whig  leaders  who  declared  their 
opposition  to  national  expaiision,  so  far  from  Kj^ing 
standing  or  prestige  in  their  party,  became  the  more 
influential  in  that  organization  and  in  its  succesisor, 
the  Republican  party. 

This  number  contains  reviews  of  Fiske's  "Through 
Nature  to  God,"  "The  Stories  of  James  Lane  Allen," 
and  the  antobiography  of  Mrs.  Oliphant.  The  second 
portion  of  Prof-  W.  P.  Trent's  "  Poetry  of  the  American 
Plantations"  al^o  appears  in  this  number. 

THE  AXGLO-S.VJCON  REVIEW. 

THE  belated  appearance  of  the  third  volume  of 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill's  quarterly  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  edition  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  the 
IxNidon  printers'  in  December  lai^t.  The  cover  desiini 
of  this  vfjlume  is  ver>'  ^i*-aulif ul.  The  six  portraits  iu 
pbocograrure  which  have  a  place  in  Volume  III. — of 
Paderewski,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Percy  By.>she  Shel- 
ley, Mary  Shelley,  Ge<^)rKe  Canning,  and  the  mother  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scot«* — are  remarkably  successful  re- 
prodoctiona  and  j»how  how  much  we  owe  to  modem 
proceacsof  illustration. 

WAB  AKTICLES. 

At  wu  naturally  to  l^e  exfiect***!.  a  great  part  of  the 
pi «i wilt  volume  is  c«>ncerned  with  the  St>uth  African 
War.    Mr.  Spenser   Wilkinson   writes   on   the  art  of 


going  to  war,  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  on  "Past  and  Future 
in  South  Africa,"  Mr.  Stephen  Wheeler  on  "Sikhs  and 
Boerv:  A  Parallel,''  and  Mr.  Sidney  I^w  on  "Some 
Battlepieces,**  while  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  herself 
devotes  several  pages  to  editorial  diBCUssion  of  the  war, 
very  appropriately  quoting  the  record  of  her  son's  im- 
pressions made  while  a  prisoner  at  Pretoria. 

As  if  these  papers  were  not  sufficient  to  slake  the 
British  thirst  for  martial  discourse,  a  paper  entitled 
*'  War  Memories"  is  contributed  by  Stephen  Crane, one 
of  the  very  few  Americans  who  have  thus  far  secured 
admission  to  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  financial  and  political  condition  of  Spain  is  re- 
viewed by  Sefior  Moret  y  Prendergast. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Askwith  contributes  some  notes  on  the 
personalities  connected  with  the  Anglo- Venezuelan 
arbitration  at  Paris.  This  writer  has  only  words  of 
pnuse  for  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  and  for  ex-President  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  General  Tracy,  Mr.  Soley,  and  Mr. 
Mallet-Prevost,  the  Americans  who  presented  Venexu- 
ela's  ca^e. 

Mr.  David  Hannay,  writing  of  "Our  Sea  Fighta  with 
the  Dutch,"  says  that  the  Englishman  who  looks  back 
on  his  country's  naval  history  gets  a  great  respect  for 
the  Dutch. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

BESIDES  the  five  articles  in  the  February  Fort- 
nightly relating  to  the  war  and  South  Africa, 
there  are  several  papers  that  call  for  special  notice. 

THE  MODERN  DRAMA. 

There  are  three  articles  aboufr  the  drama.  Professor 
Hertford  translates  a  scene  from  Ibsen's  "  Love's  Come- 
dj',"  which  he  declares  is  incomparably  the  finest  of  the 
few  plays  of  Ibsen  which  still  remain  inaccessible  to  the 
English  reader.  Mr.  G.  Barnett  Smith  devotes  sixteen 
pages  to  an  article  upon  Richard  Cumberland,  the  nov- 
elist and  dramatist,  who  was  described  by  Oliver  Gold- 
smith as  **the  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of 
hearts."  More  interesting  than  either  of  these  is  Mr. 
George  Moore's  **  Preface  to  the  Bending  of  the  Bough.** 
It  is  impossible  to  write  plays  in  England  excepting  for 
money,  and  what  is  done  for  money  is  mediocre.  Only 
sport  has  escaped  the  thraldom  of  money.  What  Mr. 
Moore  wishes  to  see  is  that  two  or  three  individuals 
should  spend  money  on  an  Iru^h  literary  theater  as 
freely  as  they  would  u^wn  pheasant-shooting.  Mr. 
Moore  maintains  that  art  has  passed  from  England. 
England  has  sung  enough,  and  there  are  no  songs  like 
her  songs,  and  now  she  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  mid- 
dle age.  Art  has  left  France,  Germany,  and  Russia. 
It  .still  lingers  in  Norway,  but  the  only  place  in  the 
we>tem  hemisphere  which  is  likely  to  afford  a  home  for 
art  is  Ireland.  Art  shuns  wealth,  but  art  needs  some 
ease  ol  life.  For  the  tir^t  time  for  centuries  starvation 
and  oppres>ion  seem  fading  from  the  face  of  Ireland. 
The  language  is  reviving,  serious  poetry  is  beginning 
again,  and  plays  written  without  desire  of  gain  for  love 
of  art  are  offered  to  the  Irish  rather  than  to  the  English 
public. 

THE   RISK IX  HALX.  MOVEMENT. 

Two  writers  unite  to  tell  us  the  advantages  of  Ruskin 
Hall,  an  in*.tiintion  established  at  Oxford  as  a  labor 
college.  Residence  at  Ru'-kin  Hall  c<»sts  1<)  nhillings 
<**2.50i  a  week,  including  Ijoard,  lodging,  and  plain  laun- 
dry.   The  tuition  fee^  amount  to  10  shillings  a  month, 
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and  thus  for  £31  ($155)  a  student  may  be  in  residence  for 
a  year,  attend  the  whole  course  of  lectures,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  tutorial  supervision.  Scholarships  valued 
at  £6  (180)  a  year  have  been  provided,  and  arrangements 
are  made  for  the  extension  of  these  scholarships.  Nego- 
tiations are  going  on  for  establishing  a  second  school  in 
Birmingham  and  a  third  in  Manchester.  There  is  a 
correspondence  department  which  has  about  600  mem- 
bers. The  fee  is  £2  ($10)  for  the  first  month  and  a  shil- 
ling (25  cents)  a  month  afterward.  The  aim  and  object 
of  Ruskin  Hall  is  to  teach  its  students  citizenship,  to 
teach  them  how  to  be  better  men  rather  than  better 
machines.  The  institution  seems  to  have  a  prospect  of 
considerable  development. 

RUSSIA  AND  MOROCCO. 

A  writer  signing  himself  "Calpe"  complains  that 
Russia  is  showing  indications  of  activity  in  Morocco, 
where  she  has  no  interests,  and  is  only  acting  at  the  in- 
stigation of  France.  England  holds  one-third  of  the 
entire  commerce  of  Morocco  and  Russia  has  none  at  all. 
Nevertheless  Morocco  is  going  to  exhibit  at  Paris  and 
is  even  thinking  of  exhibiting  at  Glasgow.  Russia  has 
one  solitary  subject— a  native  Jew — in  Morocco,  but  she 
maintains  a  minister  and  a  legation  at  the  court  of  the 
Sultan,  and  lately  she  has  established  a  Russian  credit 
bank.  The  writer  of  the  article  thinks  that  France  has 
made  a  serious  blunder  in  thrusting  Russia  into  Mo- 
rocco. He  thinks  that  the  action  of  Russia  is  a  very 
grave  menace. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Judge  O'Connor  Morris  takes  Sir  Herbert  MaxwelFs 
life  of  Wellington  as  the  text  for  an  article  on  the  great 
Duke.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  once  more  expounds  his 
views  as  to  the  lack  of  logic  in  the  non-dogmatic  Chris- 
tianity of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  February  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  new  discovery  of  Britain's  military 
inefficiency  and  the  remedies  required.  The  number 
begins  with  an  article  by  the  late  Sir  Greorge  Chesney 
on  the  "* Confusion  Worse  Confounded'  at  the  War 
Office,**  which  is  followed  by  one  from  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  on  the  militia.  Lord  de  Vesci  writes  on  "  The 
Militia  Ballot"  and  Col.  Lonsdale  Hale  on  *'Our  Peace 
Training  for  War."  Mr.  John  MacdonelVs  article  on 
**  Neutrals  and  the  War  "  has  also  a  timely  interest. 

CONTINUITY  OF  CATHOLICISBi. 

The  Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke,  S.  J.,  makes  a  strenuous  at- 
tack on  Dr.  Mivart,  whose  apology  for  doctrinal  changes 
within  the  Church  arises,  he  says,  from  his  misconcep- 
tion of  the  true  character  of  Catholic  continuity.  Dr. 
Mivart's  idea  of  continuity  is  really  only  the  delicate 
graduation  of  all  changes  in  belief,  and  black  may  be- 
come white  and  white  black  if  various  shades  of  gray 
intervene  and  make  the  change  Imperceptible.  But 
such  a  continuity  as  this  is  utterly  alien  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  Father  Clarke  declares  flatly  that  black 
and  white  must  remain  black  and  white  to  the  end,  and 
that  there  must  be  no  change  even  after  a  thoiisand 
years.  But  Father  Clarke  qualifies  this  dogma  by  ad- 
mitting that  changes,  or  "accretions  to  belief,"  have 
taken  place  in  the  popular  mind ;  but  these,  he  says, 
have  no  official  sanction  at  all.    He  says : 


"It  is  vital  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Catholic 
Church  that  her  continuity  should  be  a  continuity  of 
dogma  so  complete  and  so  all-embracing  that  not  only 
should  no  possible  change  be  admitted  in  a  single  word  # 
of  the  original  definition,  but  that  there  should  not  be 
the  very  smallest  departure  from  the  meaning  of  each 
word  of  it  as  understood  at  the  time  when  it  was  first 
defined.  He  who  does  not  grasp  this  fact  does  not  know 
what  Catholic  dogma  means." 

ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Campbell-Swinton,  writing  on  "Electrical 
Engineering  and  the  Municipalities,*' gives  some  rea- 
sons why  England  is  so  far  behind  in  the  utilisation  of 
electrical  inventions.  This  is  not  due  to  any  want  of 
interest  in  the  subject,  for  no  country  has  produced 
more  distinguished  inventors  in  the  domain  of  electric- 
ity. It  is  the  consequence  of  legislation,  for  which 
both  the  British  parties  are  responsible.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's electric  lighting  act  of  1882  for  six  years  quenched 
all  electrical  enterprise,  for  under  it  the  municipalities 
could  buy  out  the  private  investor  who  bore  all  the  risk 
of  a  new  invention  on  terms  which  left  him  no  margin 
of  profit.  Electric  tramways  have  been  similarly  ham- 
pered by  legislation,  with  the  result  that  while  America 
has  now  some  20,000  miles,  there  are  only  a  few  hun- 
dreds in  England.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  now 
when  the  use  of  electricity  for  locomotion  is  increasing, 
nine-tenths  of  the  plant  must  be  imported  from  the 
United  States.  The  whole  of  the  electrical  plant  for 
the  Central  London  Railway  comes  from  America,  and 
American  manufacturers  are  now  about  to  establish 
works  in  England  to  supply  the  new  demand.  All  this 
is  due  to  the  opposition  of  the  municipalities,  which, 
being  unable  to  undertake  such  enterprises,  were  jeal- 
ous of  private  enterprise  doing  so. 

MYSTICISM  IN  SCANDINAVIA. 

Miss  Hermione  Ramsden,  writing  on  "The  New 
Mysticism  in  Scandinavia,"  gives  some  very  interesting 
particulars  as  to  recent  literary  developments  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Denmark.  She  describes  and  quotes 
the  writings  of  Jacobsen,  Jorgenson,  Vilhelm  Krag,  and 
Selma  Lagerlttf,  the  best  of  Sweden^s  writers.  Mysti- 
cism in  Scandinavia  is  a  reaction  against  the  problem 
novel  and  against  realism. 

A  NEW  USE  FOR  AIR  GUNS. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Townshend  has  an  article  on  "Some  StTay 
Shots  and  a  Moral,"  the  main  interest  of  which  is  that 
he  recommends  practice  with  the  air  gun  as  the  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  rifieman.  For  the  essential 
thing  in  field-shooting  is  the  practiced  celerity  of  hand 
and  eye  that  brings  backsight,  foresight,  and  object 
swiftly  into  line.  By  the  use  of  the  air  gun  this  quality 
may  be  acquired  without  expense  and  without  any  of 
the  inconveniences  of  rifie-shooting  : 

"  Nine  shots  in  the  minute  is  rapid  work,  and  I  have 
seen  ten  shots  fired  in  the.  time,  and  every  shot  bit 
the  ring.  You  may  be  sure  that  any  one  who  can  do 
that  would  be  an  uncomfortably  formidable  opponent 
behind  a  Lee-Metford,  I  have  known  a  boy  who  was 
trained  thus,  and  he  proved  to  be  an  excellent  shot  with 
the  Lee-Metford  from  the  start.  The  main  recom- 
mendation of  the  air  gun  is  that  you  can  use  it  in  your 
own  back  garden  and  that  it  is  extremely  cheap.  With 
slugs  at  1  shilling  a  thousand  the  cost  is  insignificant, 
while  with  Lee-Metford  cartridges  at  £7,  or  even  wiUi 
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Morris  tube  ammunition  at  25  shillings  a  thousand,  the 
expense  is  very  perceptibly  greater.  I  prefer  the  No.  1 
size  air  gun  to  the  No.  3,  as  being  in  my  experience  more 
accurate  and  safer  as  well,  the  range  being  less.  Most 
^  of  the  No.  1  size  which  I  have  seen,  however,  are  too 
light,  weighing  only  5  or  5>^  pounds.  It  is  a  great  im- 
provement to  get  a  strip  of  sheet  lead,  about  8  inches  by 
1)^  and  weighing  a  couple  of  pounds.  Bend  this  length- 
ways rather  more  than  half  round  along  the  under  side 
of  Che  barrel  in  front  of  the  breech,  where  the  forehand 
should  be,  and  fix  it  in  place  by  a  strong  wrapping  of 
waxed  twine  passing  round  it  and  over  the  top  of  the 
barrel.  This  gives  an  excellent  grip  for  the  left  hand 
and  makes  the  gun  a  reasonable  weight.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  get  the  gun  with  a  6-pound  trigger  pull,  so  as  to  be 
uniform  with  the  government  arm  ;  but  I  also  possess 
one  with  a  light  pull,  *  the  German  release,'  which  is 
admirably  smooth.'' 

OTHER  ABTICLES. 

Lord  Burghclere  translates  part  of  the  second  book  of 
Virgil's  Georgics.    Miss  6.  L.  Bell  describes  a  stay  in 
.    ''  The  Alps  of  Dauphin^."    Sir  Wemyss  Keid  continues 
his  survey  of  the  month's  newspapers. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  February  has  the 
inevitable  article  on  **  The  Lessons  of  the  War," 
with  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert's  "Tragedy  of  Errors"  and 
a  paper  entitled  **A  Cry  for  Capacity,"  in  which  Mr. 
H.  W.  Massingham  lays  his  finger  on  the  real  evils  which, 
far  more  than  military  inefficiency,  have  led  to  the  pres- 
ent breakdown  of  the  imperial  system.  There  are  also 
two  articles  on  the  late  Dr.  Martineau,  a  paper  on  "  Food- 
stuffs as  Contraband  of  War,"  and  a  reply  by  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan  to  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

THE  8AM0AN  SURRENDER. 

Mr.  R.  Wardlaw-Thompson  has  an  article  on  Samoa, 
which  is  devoted  largely  to  the  internal  condition  of  the 
island,  but  is  in  essence  a  protest  against  the  handing 
over  of  the  island  to  Grermany,  not  because  of  the  sur- 
render of  imperial  interests,  but  on  the  moral  ground 
that  the  nations  had  not  been  consulted.  Mr.  Thonip- 
son  says : 

'*  Great  Britain,  for  ends  of  her  own,  without  con- 
sulting the  wishes  of  the  people,  without  giving  them 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  preference,  without 
apparently  any  consideration  of  the  strong  ties  of  sym- 
pathy that  have  been  created  between  them  and  herself 
by  missionary  laborers  and  the  supporters  of  mission- 
ary societies,  hands  over  the  right  to  annex  and  govern 
the  Islands  to  another  power.  There  may,  it  is  true,  be 
no  reason  to  fear  that  the  power  in  whose  favor  Great 
Britain  withdraws  will  be  likely  to  put  any  pressure 
upon  the  religious  convictions  of  the  people,  nor  is  there 
reason  to  fear  that  its  rule  will  be  unjust  and  harsh. 
But  ibis  does  not  touch  the  point  at  issue.  Is  such 
transference  of  the  subject  peoples  of  the  world  by  one 
power  to  another,  altogether  without  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  themselves,  quite  in  accord  with 
■  Christian  ideas  of  duty  ?  Is  such  transference  in  such  a 
ease  as  Samoa  justifiable  from  any  point  of  view  ?  The 
question  is  one  which  merits  more  than  a  passing 
thought,  and  which  men  who  are  accustomed  to  look  at 
political  as  well  as  other  questions  from  the  point  of 


view  of  conscience  will  find  rather  a  puzzling  one  for  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  answer." 

THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Philip  Alexander  Bruce  contributes  an  article  on 
"  The  American  Negro  of  To-day,"  which  is  little  more 
than  a  wholesale  denunciation  of  the  blacks,  and  indeed 
almost  a  justification  of  lynching  and  the  worst  out- 
rages and  oppression  practiced  by  the  white  inhabitants 
of  the  Southern  States  upon  the  negroes.  Mr.  Bruce  is 
himself  a  Virginian,  and  he  can  see  no  good  in  the 
negro  and  no  hope  whatever  for  him  in  the  future. 
The  only  negroes  who  have  ever  gained  any  distinction 
since  the  Civil  War  have,  he  says,  had  an  intermixture 
of  white  blood  in  their  veins.  The  present  tendency, 
however,  is  toward  the  diminution  of  the  mixed  breed 
and  the  reversion  of  the  mulatto  to  the  aboriginal  type ; 
and  unions  between  the  two  races  are  becoming  rarer 
and  rarer  every  day.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
division  every  year  becomes  sharper.  Mr.  Bruce  asserts 
that  if  several  millions  of  blacks  were  introduced  into 
England  as  laborers  to-morrow,  lynching  would  become 
a  common  phenomenon  there  in  less  than  a  year.  He 
thinks  that  when  the  white  population  of  the  Southern 
States  has  increased  largely  the  negroes  will  die  out 
naturally.  Nothing  except  emigration  can  save  them 
from  this,  and  there  is  little  chance  of  their  emigrat- 
ing. Mr.  Bruce  thinks  that  there  will  be  in  South 
Africa  a  similar  difficulty  when  the  white  population 
shall  have  reached  several  millions  of  men. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  three  other  articles.  Miss  Ada  Cone  writes 
on  ** French  Women  in  Industry;"  Professor  Conway, 
writing  under  the  strange  title  of  "The  K-Folk,  the 
Q-Follc,  and  the  P-Folk,"  discusses  some  problems  of 
philology  ;  and  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood  has  an  article  on 
Eugene  Fromentin,  the  French  painter  and  writer. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  National  Review  for  February  contains  sev- 
eral interesting  articles  bearing  directly  upon 
questions  of  living  interest. 

Considering  the  evidence  which  is  afforded  by  the 
other  articles  in  the  National  as  to  the  decadence  of 
Protestant  England,  it  is  rather  curious  to  find  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Horton  warning  his  countrymen  to  avoid  all 
coquetting  with  the  papists,  lest  England  should  share 
the  fate  of  the  dying  nations  : 

"The  pathetic  figures  of  ruined  Italy  and  ruined 
Spain  and  now  France  stricken  to  the  heart — the  Latin 
races,  which  is  but  another  name  for  the  nations  under 
the  see  of  Rome,  decadent  and  frantic  in  their  decay — 
rise  up  before  us  a  warning." 

Dr.  Horton  states  the  grounds  of  his  fears  as  follows : 

"1.  The  prodigious  growth  of  conventual  establish- 
ments in  this  country. 

"2.  The  training  of  Protestant  children  in  Catholic 
schools. 

"3.  The  methods  which  Catholic  ethics  permit  the 
propagahdist  to  use  in  making  proselytes,  on  the  one 
hand  presenting  Catholicism  under  a  guise  of  Prot- 
estjint  truth,  and  on  the  other  hand  extending  Catholic 
indulgence  to  some  of  our  worst  sins. 

"4.  The  apostolate  of  the  press. 

"5.  The  persecution  maintained  by  the  Catholic  press," 
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MARS  AS  A  WORLD. 

Prof.  R.  A.  Gregory  writes  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  what  has  recently  been  discovered  as  to  the  geogra- 
phy and  conditions  of  life  on  Mars.  He  tells  lis  all  that 
is  known  about  the  canals,  the  oases,  and  possible  forms 
of  life.  One  Martian,  he  thinks,  would  be  able  to  do  as 
much  work  as  fifty  or  sixty  men.  Speaking  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  water  as  snow  and  ice,  he  says : 

*'Two  months  before  the  longest  day  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  of  Mars  the  polar  cap  was  seen  at  Mr.  Low- 
ell's observatory  as  an  unbroken  waste  of  white  moro 
than  2,000  miles  across.  Hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
this  Martian  ice  and  snow  disappeared  daily,  melted  by 
the  sun^s  rays,  and  as  it  melted  a  dark  band  appeared 
surrounding  it  on  all  sides.  The  obvious  conclusion  is 
that  this  dark  blue  ring  was  water  produced  by  the  melt^ 
ingof  the  polar  snow,  which  interpretation  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  as  the  white  cap  dwindled  the  band  kept 
pace  with  it  and  persistently  bordered  the  disappearing 
icy  crown." 

THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM  IN  LONDON. 

In  beginning  a  paper  on  the  London  housing  problem 
Mr.  H.  Percy  Harris  says  : 

*'In  1884  public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  evil  con- 
ditions under  which  masses  of  the  population  were  liv- 
ing by  the  publication  in  the  Pall  Mall  Oazette  of  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  *The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast 
London.*  The  result  was  the  appointment  of  an  excep- 
tionally powerful  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes,  and  a  report  by  that 
commission,  which  in  its  turn  led  to  important  results.** 

The  point  of  Mr.  Harris*  paper  is  that  the  Conservar 
tive  party  is  bound  to  do  what  it  can  to  give  effect  to 
the  housing  act.    He  sums  up  his  advice  as  follows  : 

"  To  administrators  who  hold  that  municipal  bodies 
should  loyally  discharge  duties  imposed  upon  them  by 
Parliament  only  one  course  seems  open.  It  is  to  make 
a  trial*  at  any  rate,  of  the  powers  contained  in  Part  III. 
of  the  housing  act ;  to  put  to  the  test  of  experience  the 
vexed  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  combining  the 
two  systems  of  municipal  and  private  enterprise  ;  to  see 
whether  the  municipality  cannot  do  something  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise  by  leasing  suitable  sites  to 
privatecompaniesor  otherwise,  and  thus  minimize  the 
dangers  which  are  feared  if  it  comes  forward  as  a  mere 
competitor  in  the  building  trade.** 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson,  writing  on  **  The  War  Chest  of 
the  Boers,**  is  interesting  and  important,  for  he  tells  us 
as  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  subject  that  be- 
tween financing,  commandeering,  taxing,  fining,  loot- 
ing, confiscating,  coining  other  people's  gold,  forced 
currency,  and  ultimate  bankruptcy,  the  war  chest  of 
the  Boers  Is  not  likely  to  run  dry  in  a  hurry. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  Westminster  Review  for  February  contains 
several  articles  of  much  vigor  and  moro  than 
ordinary  pointedness. 

THE  FOREIGN  FRIENDS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Dr.  Karl  Blind,  In  a  paper  entitled  "  Exiles  in  Eng- 
land,'* protests  indignantly  against  Professor  Vam- 
bery's  suggestion  that  because  England  offered  shelter 
to  exiles  all  martyrs  of  lil)erty  should  support  her,  even 


if  in  their  view  England*s  best  interests  were  injured 
by  the  mistaken  and  reprehensible  action  of  men  who 
happened  to  be  at  the  helm.  Dr.  Blind  says  truly 
enough  that  there  is  a  better  England  and  a  worse  ^ 
England,  and  when  the  worse  one  gets  on  top  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  exiles  in  England  and  honest  men  every- 
where to  defend  the  true  English  notions  of  liberty, 
humanity,  and  civilization  against  the  government  of 
the  day.  Dr.  Blind  says  that  the  harm  done  to  Eng- 
land by  the  present  war  will  be  truly  incalculable.  The 
watchful  and  friendly  observer  whose  power  of  judg- 
ment is  not  restricted  by  insular  prejudice  experiences 
an  uncomfortable  presentiment  as  to  the  ultimate 
result. 

THE  DEVIL  AND  HIS  ALIASES. 

Mr.  Oliphant  Smeaton  writes  an  interesting  paper, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  *Hhe  Hebrew  *  Sa- 
tan,* the  Persian  *Ahriman,*  the  Hindoo  *Siva,*  the 
Scandinavian  *  Loki,*  the  Greek  *  Eumenides,*  and  the 
Mexican  *  Tlacatecolotl  *  are  all  modifications  of  the 
one  basic  principle.** 

The  first  conception  of  Satan  was  an  incarnate  prin- 
ciple personified  in  a  being  whose  office  was  to  inflict 
evil  upon  mankind,  at  first  as  a  nunister  of  God  and 
later  on  his  own  account.  The  Mexican  Satan  has  an 
unpronounceable  name,  which  being  translated  means 
**he  who  revels  in  sin.**  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
many  of  the  qualities  afterward  ascribed  to  the  Mexican 
God  of  War  were  originally  identified  with  the  Mexican 
devil  who  "  reveled  In  sin  :  ** 

**  Others  might  be  named,  such  as  the  ^Taipo*  of  the 
Maorles,  the  *Looem*  or  *  Wlwonderrer*  of  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigines,  the  *Gauna*  of  the  Hottentots,  the 
'Erllk*  of  Altaian  Shamanism,  the  'Eblis*  or  *Axazll* 
of  Mohammedanism.** 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  an  old  treatise  on 
sanitation  and  the  improvement  of  health  by  the  proper 
preparation  of  food,  taken  from  a  book  published  In  the 
seventeenth  century.  Frances  Heath  Freshfield  writes 
on  discourtesy  and  rudeness  as  ^'an  e very-day  crime.** 
There  is  a  paper  on  ^^  Israel  Before  the  PropheUc  Refor- 
mation,** and  Mr.  Ewen  again  writes  in  favor  of  free 
trade  in  gold. 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

IN  Comhill  for  February  there  is  an  article,  which 
we  have  quoted  elsewhere,  by  Maj.  Arthur  Grif- 
fiths, describing  the  intelligence  department  of  the 
British  War  Office. 

Freiheer  von  Elft  describes  a  conversation  "At  a  Free 
State  Toll  Bar**  with  a  Dutch  pfBcial,  sent  out  a  lec- 
turer on  physics  to  Pretoria,  whom  he  addresses  as 
member  of  a  **  Hollander  clique,**  and  who  declares  that 
he  wishes  to  make  war  against  England  because  it  is  a 
"national  characteristic*'  of  the  Dutch  to  be  jealous  of 
the  mistress  of  the  seas.  He  ends  his  article  by  an- 
nouncing that  this  member  of  the  Hollander  clique, 
which  has  "completed  the  ruin  of  the  Transvaal,**  was 
severely  wounded  In  battle  and  only  escaped  with  "  h 
stiflf  limb  for  life.**  As  members  of  "cliques**  are  not  A 
as  a  rule  particularly  anxious  to  be  wounded  In  battle, 
Mr.  von  Elft's  attempt  to  give  us  a  bad  opinion  of  the 
Hollanders  Is  not  very  successful. 

Mr.  Ernest  Ensor  writes  on  "  The  Humors  of  an  Irish 
Country  Town.**     Mr.  A.   Innes  Shand  describes  the 
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political  life  of  Dofldington,  **The  Sycophant  of  the 
Last  Century."  "One  of  the  Old  School"  writes  on 
'*  Manners  and  Customs  of  Yesterday  and  To-day,"  and 
^  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching  on  **Izaak  Walton's  Life  of 
Donne."    The  rest  of  the  number  is  made  up  of  fiction. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  has  articles  on  " The  War 
in  South  Africa"  and  on  '*The  Years  Before  the 
Raid."  We  have  quoted  from  these  papers  in  our 
*'  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

BRITISH  INTERESTS  IN  CHINA. 

The  article  on  British  interests  in  China  is  somewhat 
out  of  date,  as  the  reviewer  speaks  of  the  personality  of 
the  recently  deposed  Emperor  as  a  factorgoveming  the 
situation  and  of  the  Dowager  Empress'  faction  as  a 
declining  element.  The  young  Emperor,  he  says,  might 
have  removed  the  capital  from  Pekin  to  Nanking : 

**  The  transfer  of  the  court  to  Nanking  would  present 
a  series  of  advantages.  It  would  remove  the  Emperor 
and  his  entourage  from  the  immediate  focus  of  disturb- 
ance. It  would  put  an  end  to  the  faction  conflicts  that 
now  divide  the  court,  and  would  perhaps  get  rid  of  the 
Manchu  element  altogether.  The  reform  party,  on 
whom  the  Emperor  relied  before  the  coup  d^ttaty  were 
exclusively  Chinese.  The  reactionaries  of  the  Empress 
Dowager's  party  were  mainly  Manchus.  The  hope  of 
the  empire  rests  with  the  Chinese,  or,  as  we  might  term 
them,  the  national  party.  An  emperor  freed  from  Man- 
chu domination,  reigning  at  Nanking  and  supported  by 
an  Anglo-Saxon  union,  would  give  the  best  promise  of 
future  stability  and  progress." 

QOETHE  AND  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  article  under  this  title  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  present  status  of  Goethe  as  a  great  literary 
leader.    The  Carlylean  ideal  Goethe  no  longer  exists  : 

**  We  must  turn  to  Goethe  himself,  and  the  key  to  his 
-work  is  his  life.  Much  of  his  poetry  may  in  itself  seem 
dull  or  old-fashioned  to  us  nowadays,  much  may  be 
iivithout  inherent  chann  ;  but  few  are  able  to  escape  the 
spell  of  that  wonderful,  many-colored  life,  without 
question  the  most  wonderful  in  the  annals  of  literary 
men.  To  appreciate  Goethe  the  poet,  we  must  first 
study  Goethe  the  man.  As  he  himself  once  said  to  Eck- 
ermann,  he  is  no  poet  for  the  mass.  His  works  are  writ- 
ten for  individual  men  *  who  have  set  up  similar  aims 
before  them  and  are  making  their  way  along  similar 
pAths.'  To  study  him  may  not  make  us  better  citizens 
or  better  patriots,  but  it  will  give  us,  to  use  an  expres- 
sion of  his  own,  *a  certain  inward  freedom.*  And,  after 
»1L  *  inward  freedom '  is  one  of  the  most  precious  things 
thAt  can  be  communicated  by  one  mind  to  another." 

OCEAN  LINERS. 

Xhere  is  an  interesting  article  on  ocean  liners,  in 
MrHich  the  development  of  transoceanic  steam  naviga- 
tion is  traced.  In  summing  up,  the  reviewer  expresses 
tbe  opinion  that  we  have  got  to  the  end  of  our  resources 
as  fa.r  as  speed  is  concerned,  until  some  new  propulsive 
medium  shall  be  discovered  : 

^•'Fhose  whoare  sanguine  respecting  the  probability 
of  lAX^ely  increased  speeds  fail  to  take  account  of  the 
conditions  which  have  facilitated  the  past  increase  in 
the  rate  of  traveling.  The  reduction  of  speed  by  one- 
|l,f^f  bas  occupied  sixty  years,  which  have  been  charac- 


terized by  the  most  remarkable  developments  in  the 
machinery  of  propulsion.  W  ithout  such  developments 
these  great  advances  in  speed  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  sources 
of  energy  at  present  available  and  the  mechanical  de- 
tails of  their  transformation  have  now  and  for  several 
years  past  been  utilized  to  the  utmost  degree.  Ther^ 
fore  unless  some  further  radical  improvement  in  the 
machinery  of  propulsion  occur  no  important  increase  of 
speed  can  be  obtained.  The  truth  lies  in  a  nutshell : 
energy  cannot  be  created — it  can  only  be  transformed. 
To  produce  a  given  speed  a  corresponding  amount  of 
energy  must  be  stored  up  and  utilized  in  the  vessel. 
Coal  contains  the  latent  force,  while  the  machinery 
forms  the  agency  of  utilization.  To  gain  a  little  more 
speed  would  involve  storing  much  more  coal ;  and  this 
would  mean  a  demand  on  space  so  disproportionate  that 
there  would  not  be  enough  room  left  for  passengers  and 
cargo  to  render  a  vessel  a  paying  venture." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  articles  on  "  The  Personality  of  R.  L.  Ste- 
venson," on  **  The  Genius  of  Rome,"  and  on  "  The  Senti- 
ment of  Thackeray."  The  writer  of  the  article  on 
"  French  Criminal  Procedure  "  thinks  that  we  should 
borrow  from  France  the  system  of  the  action  publigtiCy 
which  is  a  better  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  life  and 
property  than  any  private  prosecution. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  article  on  the  war  in  South  Africa  in  the  new 
Edinburgh  is  briefly  noticed  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  article  of  the  number  is 
that  in  which  the  reviewer  solemnly  proclaims  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  great  poet  in  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  whose 
play,  **  Paolo  and  Francesca,"  is  lauded  in  language 
somewhat  hyperbolical  in  its  terms.  After  declaring 
that  "  there  is  among  us  a  man  who  can  stir  in  us  the 
old  thrill  and  rouse  us  to  a  sense  of  the  tragic  beauty, 
the  haunting  mystery  of  life,"  the  reviewer  proceeds  to 
declare : 

"Now  there  is  published  what  is  a  new  thing  in  the 
literature  of  England  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and 
his  friends — a  play  written  in  close  conformity  with 
stage  requirements,  which  is  in  every  respect  a  poem. 
And  it  is  on  the  strength  of  this  work  that  we  are  bold 
not  to  predict,  but  claim  for  Mr.  Phillips  a  place  among 
the  really  great  names  in  English  poetry.  There  are  no 
redundancies.  The  temptation  to  eloquence,  even  to 
lyrical  poetry,  is  everywhere  severely  repressed,  yet  in 
every  scene  there  is  poetry,  and  in  almost  all  there  is 
great  poetry.  Since  the  *Cenci'  no  drama  at  all  ap- 
proaching it  in  the  e-ssential  qualities  of  passion  and 
beauty  has  been  written,  and  this  is  what  the  *  Cenci ' 
is  not,  an  acting  play." 

INDUSTRIAL  ARBITRATION. 

The  first  article  is  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  re- 
viewer advocates  the  establishment  of  a  general  board 
of  conciliation.    He  says  : 

"It  would  seem  that  for  influencing  the  course  of 
great  disputes,  if  any  such  should  unhappily  arise,  the 
action  of  a  State  Department  should  be  supplemented. 
And  for  this  object  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  establishment  of  a  central  board  representing  the 
whole  body  of  employers  and  employed  who  should  act 
as  a  court  of  appeal,  or  of  reference,  from  the  judgments 
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of  looal  conciliation  boards.  We  are  well  aware  that 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  constitution  of  such 
a  body  are  very  great.  But  they  are  not  necessarily 
insuperable.  .  .  .  Details  may  and  do  vary.  But 
there  are  principles  of  universal  effect.  Local  concilia- 
tion  boards  may  well  deal  with  details.  A  general 
board  might  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  the  ap- 
plication of  principles,  and  it  would  undoubtedly 
command  more  confidence  than  a  State  Department, 
however  ably  officered.  .  .  .  There  already  exists  the 
nucleus  of  such  a  body  on  each  side.  With  prudence 
and  care  there  might  be  produced  a  valuable  develop- 
ment of  the  Association  of  Employers  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress.*' 

THE  VENEZUELAN  ARBITRATION. 

In  the  article  on  the  arbitration  settlement  of  the 
Venezuelan  frontier  the  writer  mentions  the  incon- 
venience of  M.  Martens  having  to  attend  the  Hague 
conference  while  the  court  was  sitting  in  Paris.  On 
the  whole,  however,  he  is  well  pleased.    He  says : 

"  But  whatever  temporary  disadvantages  or  avoidable 
errors  may  have  been  present,  the  arbitration  as  a  whole 
is  an  interesting  and  instructive  lesson,  and  the  first 
great  arbitration,  unless  the  Bering  Sea  arbitration 
can  claim  similar  praise,  in  which  neither  side  has 
shown  signs  of  resentment  at  the  award  and  neither 
side  impugned  the  reasons  of  the  decision.'* 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

There  are  articles  on  J.  E.  Millais  and  James  Uusstll 
Lowell.  Of  the  latter  the  reviewer  says  **his  life  was 
complete  to  a  degree  not  frequently  seen,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  will  assist  those  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
to  understand  the  growth  during  the  last  threeKjuarters 
of  a  century  of  the  American  people.  It  represents  so 
many  phases  of  national  thought  and  feeling." 

Mr.  Trevelyan's  "  Age  of  Wycliff  "  is  reviewed  with 
appreciation  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Peasants'  Ris- 
ing of  1881."  Mr.  Trevelyan,  says  the  reviewer,  has 
given  us  a  connected  story  of  an  intricate  and  important 
period  which  is  both  valuable  and  novel. 

In  the  review  of  Mr.  Kent's  historical  sketch  of  the 
English  Radicals  we  are  told  that  "  the  old  Radicals 
were  possessed  by  a  strong  faith  in  the  principles  they 
avowed,  and  by  a  spirit  of  optimism  as  to  the  blessed 
effects  which  -  their  adoption  would  produce — *  They 
knew  exactly  what  they  wanted,  and  knowing  it,  they 
pursued  it  with  unconquerable  zeal.' " 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  or  whoever  it  is  that  writes  Hie 
article  on  "A  Side  Scene  in  Thought,"  gossips  sympa- 
thetically about  Dr.  Dee,  Simon  Forman,  and  Willismi 
Lily,  with  whom  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury magic  as  magic,  with  all  its  squalid  miseries  of 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  practically  came  to  a  close  in 
England. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  article  on  telegraphic 
cables  in  time  of  war,  noticed  elsewhere,  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  January  contains  no  arti- 
cle of  outstanding  importance ;  but  as  regards  papers  of 
average  merit  and  average  interest  it  exhibits  no  falling 
off  from  its  customary  high  standard. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 

There  is  a  remarkable  article  by  Count  Goblet  D'Al- 
viella  on  proportional  representation.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  by  the  generality  of  the  public  this  subject  is  re- 
garded as  somewhat  dry,  but  it  is  made  more  "  actual " 
now  by  the  fact  that  the  Belgian  Chamber  has  just 
adopted,  after  prolonged  discussion,  a  bill  applying  the 
principles  of  proportional  representation  to  elections 
for  the  legislature.  The  question  had  proved  fatal  to 
two  ministries,  but  the  third  achieved  the  success  pro- 
verbially assigned  to  the  third  attempt.  M.  D'Alviella, 
though  he  traces  the  history  of  the  movement  in  various 
countries,  does  not  clearly  indicate  the  provisions  of  the 
new  Belgian  law,  but  he  explains  in  general  terms  the 
conclusion  to  which  his  inquiry  has  led  him— namely, 
that  proportional  representation  is  no  panacea,  but  that 
it  does  rectify  the  mechanism  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, and  it  does  explode  the  fiction,  which  obtains 
under  the  ordinary  system,  that  the  representatives 
who  are  elected  are  representative  of  the  minority  as 
well  as  of  the  majority.  He  claims  for  it  that  it  guar- 
antees the  rights  of  the  true  majority,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  prevents  the  abuse  of  power  by  a  minority 
exceptionally  favored  in  the  chances  of  voting.  It  may, 
perhaps,  he  admits,  lean  to  the  multiplication  of  politi- 
cal groups,  but  he  considers  that  it  weakens  party  spirit 
and  tends  to  strengthen  business  politics  and  to  weaken 
the  element  of  mere  contentiousness. 


THE  FRENCH  COLONIAL  ARMY. 

In  the  second  Januiuy  number  Colonel  Lyautey  deals 
with  the  French  colonial  army,  or  rather  with  the  part 
which  the  French  army  plays  in  the  colonies.  After 
the  preliminary  process  of  conquest  and  occupation  the 
French  soldiers  become  important  factors  in  the  process 
of  pacification,  and  are  transformed,  this  article  tells  us, 
in  an  increasing  measure  into  tillers  of  the  soils,  artisans, 
and  teachers.  Thus  in  Madagascar  General  Gallieni 
strove  to  utilize  the  particular  aptitudes  of  each  one  of 
his  troops  to  the  best  advantage.  Obviously  such  non- 
military  functions  can  be  better  fulfilled  by  an  army  of 
conscripts  than  by  a  more  professional  soldiery.  More- 
over, General  Gallieni's  system  of  dispersing  his  troops 
throughout  the  country  gave  them  in  many  cases  a 
strong  link  with  the  soil,  and  induced  not  a  few  to  re- 
main there.  This  development  was  fostered  by  a  system 
of  land  concessions,  and  by  the  facilities  given  to  the 
men  to  marry  countrjrwomen  of  their  own  by  the  So- 
ci^t^  d' Emigration  des  Femmes,  founded  on  the  model 
of  the  United  British  Women's  Emigration  Society.  As 
for  the  objection  that  this  system  demilitarizes  the  men. 
Colonel  Lyautey  declares  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  merely 
**decorporalizes"  them,  by  which  he  means  that  it  with- 
draws them  from  useless  military  routine  without  de- 
priving them  of  their  manly  qualities,  their  initiative, 
their  responsibility,  and  their  judgment.  Of  course 
France  does  not  employ  her  own  sons  alone  in  her  colo- 
nies. Considerable  use  is  made  of  native  troops,  notably 
in  Tonquin  and  Madagascar.  Generally  speaking,  the 
object  is  to  obtain  a  colonial  army,  not  simply  an  army 
in  the  colonies.  A  cDlonial  army,  says  Colonel  Lyautey, 
should  be  before  all  things  self-governing,  indepeodent^ 
and  not  liable  to  be  absorbed  into  or  modeled  upon  some 
other  organism  to  which  it  is  attached.  It  most,  of 
course,  also  be  provided  with  an  extremely  flexible  or- 
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ganization,  and  its  arrangements  in  general  must  be 
quickly  capable  of  revision,  and  even  of  complete  reform, 
in  the  light  of  practical  experience.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  by  the  way,  that  Colonel  Lyaatey  has  unbounded 
admiration  for  the  non-commissioned  officer,  whose 
infinitely  various  capacities  remind  us  of  his  English 
brother  so  graphically  portrayed  by  Mr.  Kipling. 

THE  COMEDr  OF  ELECTIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

M.  Bellessort  continues  his  amusing  account  of  his 
travels  in  Japan  with  a  paper  on  the  comedy  of  elec- 
tions in  that  surprising  country.  The  electoral  cam- 
paign which  M.  Bellessort  witnessed  was  one  which 
followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Marquis  Ito's  govern- 
ment. It  was  explained  to  M.  Bellessort  that  the  fre- 
quency of  general  elections  in  Japan  was  intentional 
and  designed  as  a  kind  of  practice  in  parliamentarism, 
a  sort  of  electoral  gymnastics.  The  Japanese,  in  other 
words,  desire  to  lose  no  time  in  the  process  of  complete- 
ly familiarizing  themselves  with  Western  parliamen- 
tary methods.  Moreover,  it  has  the  advantage  of  per- 
mitting a  Japanese  elector  to  exercise  the  suffrage  in 
his  short  life  as  frequently  as  a  European  country  does 
in  a  century.  It  is  a  kind  of  syllabus  of  political  educa- 
tion, which  undertakes  to  turn  out  old  and  experienced 
citizens  in  fifteen  or  twenty  lessons.  Unfortunately 
the  expense  of  frequent  elections  proves  a  considerable 
burden,  though  at  the  same  time  it  softens  the  bellicose 
enthusiasm  of  the  electors. 

A  well-known  statesman  said  to  M.  Bellessort :  **We 
are  more  ripe  for  the  representative  rigime  than  we 
think,  and  our  parliamentarism,  which  is  still  oligar- 
chical, is  only  the  intellectual  transition  from  our  old 
and  brutal  feudalism."  Indeed,  it  would  be  surprising 
if  the  sudden  transition  from  feudalism  to  parliamen- 
tary institutions  did  not  bring  with  itfsome  surprising 
and  even  comic  results.  Most  conspicuous,  perhaps,  are 
the  BOihis^  a  regular  profession  of  electoral  bravos  who 
do  not  stick  at  bounds,  and  yet  are  perfectly  well  recog- 
nized as  a  regular  institution,  to  belong  to  which  carries 
no  disgrace. 

Politics  in  Japan  consist  of  the  struggles  of  certain 
factions  who  have  adopted  the  names  of  Western  politi- 
cal parties  just  for  the  look  of  the  thing  without  mean- 
ing anything  by  the  names,  for  the  Japanese  voter  does 
not  vote  for  an  idea,  but  for  a  man.  He  has  the  feudal 
loyalty  of  his  clan.  The  great  object  of  the  factions  is 
to  capture  the  Emperor,  who  is,  of  course,  a  tower  of 
strength  to  whichever* side  he  lends  his  countenance. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  th«M  factions  threaten  the 
national  security ;  they  intrigue  much  more  than  they 
fight ;  and  it  is  really  owing  to  the  soshis  mostly  that 
there  is  any  excitement  at  all  in  a  Japanese  election. 
Among  the  curiosities  of  the  election  which  M.  Belles- 
sort witnessed  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  an  actor 
who  had  established  a  kind  of  thMtre  libre.  He  con- 
tested the  division  of  Tokyo,  and  though  he  commanded 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  feminine  influence,  he  only 
obtained  45  votes. 

In  Japan  there  is  an  electoral  qualification  consisting 
of  the  pa]rment  of  a  fairly  large  sum  in  direct  taxation, 
and  it  often  happens  that  candidates  with  more  ambi- 
tion than  money  are  obliged,  in  order  to  qualify  them- 
selves, to  obtain  adoption  by  parents  of  sufficient 
wealth.  This  adoption  is  done  with  Japanese  thor- 
oughness, and  the  new  member  of  a  family  entirely 
abandons  his  old  ties  of  blood  and  takes  over  the  an- 
cestors and  the  domeHtic  worship  of  his  new  parents. 


An  amusing  story  is  related  of  a  distinguished  Japanese 
economist  who  had  arranged  a  suitable  adoption,  and 
the  affair  was  about  to  be  concluded  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  his  prospective  father  was  ten  years 
younger  than  himself.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
and  the  answer  was  that  such  an  anomaly  could  on  no 
account  be  permitted ;  so  that  the  unfortunate  econo- 
mist had  to  continue  his  search  for  a  parent  of  sufficient 
years  as  well  as  sufficient  wealth. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  a  study  of 
the  writings  of  Hamlin  Garland,  by  Th.  Bentzon;  a 
paper  by  the  Due  de  Broglie  on  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
at  the  camp  of  Altranstadt ;  the  continuation  in  two 
articles  of  M.  Lenthdric's  papers  on  the  French  sea- 
board and  ports  ;  the  continuation  of  the  Due  de  Bro- 
glie's  series  on  the  neutralization  of  Belgium ;  and  a 
learned  paper  on  "Art  and  Science"  by  the  Vicomte 
d'Athdmar.  

NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

AT  the  present  moment  the  most  interesting  contri- 
butions to  the  Nouvelle  Revue  are  those  which 
deal  with  the  British  army  and  with  the  political  out> 
look. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

The  editors  of  the  most  militant  of  continental  re- 
views give  their  new  year  place  of  honor  to  a  long  ac- 
count of  President  Kriiger,  largely  based  on  Mr.  Poult- 
ney  Bigelow's  book,  "The  White  Man's  Africa."  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  whole  article,  which  is  well 
and  clearly  written,  is  of  course  full  of  sympathy  for 
its  subject.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  M.  Jadot  has 
not  apparently  had  the  opportunity  of  procuring  any 
original  sources  of  information,  no  passage  can  be  said 
to  be  specially  noteworthy. 

Again,  it  is  a  pity  that  M.  Delines,  when  attempting 
to  give  a  familiar  picture  of  the  British  army,  content- 
ed himself  with  referring  to  a  work,  written  by  M.  Vas- 
silevski,  which  contains,  as  so  often  happens  when  a 
foreigner  attempts  to  make  a  study  of  an  essentially 
national  product,  a  curious  mixture  of  painstaking 
observations,  coupled  with  astounding  inaccuracies. 
These,  as  were  to  be  expected,  are  most  to  be  found  in 
the  account  of  the  life  led  by  the  officers.  Whatever 
may  have  been  once  the  case,  the  British  officer  of  to- 
day is  by  no  means  an  epicurean  sybarite,  a  "carpet 
knight  and  the  corespondent  on  most  of  the  more  ro- 
mantic divorce  cases,  perverted,  capricious,  and  blas^, 
who  inhabits  a  palace,  has  a  negro  for  a  groom,  a  French 
chef  as  cook,  and  an  income  which  varies  from  tens  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds."  Even  Ouida  never 
went  to  such  extravagant  lengths  when  describing  her 
young  guardsmen,  and  even  she  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  her  heroes  are  rare  exotic  blossoms  in  no 
sense  typical  of  their  class  1 

More  worthy  of  attention  are  the  powerful  and  elo- 
quent diatribes  of  Mme.  Juliette  Adam.  In  the  second 
January  number  of  the  Revue  she  warns  her  Portuguese 
friends  that  they  have  all  to  fear  from  British  perfidy, 
"  for  when  Albion  begins  to  talk  about  her  right  to  do 
anjrthing  in  the  name  of  humanity  everything  may  be 
feared  from  her  selfish  unscrupulousness."  Madame 
Adam  hints  at  some  kind  of  rapprochement  between 
England  and  Grermany.  "  Well  aware  by  previous  ex- 
periences that  William  II.  is  always  open  to  some  kind 
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of  deal,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  will 
persuade  the  German  Emperor,  to  please  his  grand- 
mother, to  commit  an  act  of  brigandage.  ...  It  may, 
however,  be  doubted  whethei:  the  world  will  care  to 
help  Portugal  to  defend  herself  against  these  robbers." 

A  POLAR  EXPLORATION. 

Those  to  whom  the  subject  of  polar  exploration  al- 
ways presents  a  certain  fascination  will  find  much  to 
interest  them  in  M.  Rouvier's  curious  and  instructive 
article  on  what  may  be  called  the  side  issues  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  points  out  that  while  certain  great  explorers — 
English,  American,  German,  Swedish— were  making 
the  world  ring  with  their  names,  certain  scientists  were 
doing  just  as  good  work  in  another  direction  ;  and  it  is 
to  them  (such  men  as  Weyprecht,  Mohn,  Buchan,  and 
Nordenskiold)  that  the  happy  man  who  finally  reaches 
either  pole  will  be  largely  indebted.  Dr.  Nansen,  un- 
like many  of  his  predecessors,  was  a  scientist  as  well  as 
an  explorer ;  and  he  brought  back  from  his  last  voyage 
carefully  drawn-up  reports  of  many  discoveries  made 
by  him  which  will,  at  any  rate,  form  a  valuable  base  for 
those  of  his  successors  who  wish  to  solve  the  polar 
enigma.  M.  Rouvier  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the 
modern  expedition  tends  to  become  more  and  more 
scientific  in  its  objects. 

THE  CLERICAL  PROBLEM  IN  FRANCE. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Assumptionist  Order  gn^^s  a 
certain  actuality  to  M.  Loiseau's  notes  on  clericalism. 
The  writer  has  made  a  number  of  careful  notes  In  the 
rural  districts  of  France,  and  as  a  result  he  declares 
that  although  there  does  not  seem  to  survive  in  the 
country  districts  any  great  religious  feeling  or  enthusi- 
asm, there  is  no  bitterness  of  feeling  against  the  parish 
priest ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are,  when  seasible 
and  upright  men,  treated  with  more  respect  and  good 
feeling  than  are  even  the  municipal  authorities.  In  the 
great  towns  there  are  violently  anti-Christian  centers, 
but  these  are  carefully  worked  up  and  in  no  sense 
owing  to  anti-clericalism  per  se.  Under  a  monarchy 
and  under  an  empire  the  village  priest  was  often  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  powers  that  be,  and  the  more 
independent  spirits  revolted  accordingly.  But  this  is 
no  longer  the  case  in  France,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases. the  country  clergy  are  recruited  from  the  peas- 
antry and  the  bourgeoisie.  For  hundreds  of  years  the 
clergy  were,  of  course,  a  privileged  class.  Their  privi- 
leges have  now  utterly  disappeared,  and  perhaps  this  is 
why  they  are  on  the  whole  more  beloved  than  they 
once  were. 

Among  other  articles  is  a  curious  historical  survey  by 
M.  Neton  of  the  relations  of  France  and  Prussia  from 
1791  to  1801.  

OTHER  FRENCH  REVIEWS. 

ON  the  subject  of  British  policy  in  South  Africa 
the  Journal  dcs  Economistes  says  : 
"If  the  imperialist  policy  in  launching  the  forces  of 
England  in  South  African  adventures  strangely  com- 
promises the  national  prestige,  so  also  industrial  Eng- 
land, which  formerly  was  in  advance  of  all  countries, 
is  to-day  menaced  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Now,  the  imperialist  policy  has  had  the  effect  of  weak- 
ening the  English  productive  strength  when  it  was  nec- 
essary to  increase  it  in  order  to  sustain  a  rivalry  that 
has  become  pressing.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
by  the  coincidence  of  the  diminution  of  its  foreign  com- 
merce and  its  territorial  HgKi*'^ndizenient.^' 


Very  pertinent,  but  less  striking  because  obvious,  is 
another  remark  by  M.  de  Molinari,  the  writer  quoted 
above:  *'The  campaign  undertaken  by  the  friends  of 
peace  against  militarism  has  not  had  the  success  that 
was  expected.  .  .  .  The  Transvaal  war  has  served  as  an  ^ 
epilogue  to  the  Hague  conference." 

Everjrwhere  the  South  African  War  is  a  theme  for 
discussion,  a  text  for  moralizing,  or  a  mark  for  jests. 
The  Revue  Scientljlque  makes  its  compliments  to  the 
English  army  in  this  fashion  : 

"  By  a  strange  anomaly  a  practical,  utilitarian  peo- 
ple, noted  for  not  being  satisfied  with  words,  finds  that 
it  has  an  instrument  of  war  without  solidity.  Its 
army,  a  survival  from  a  remote  past,  has  not  known 
how  to  infuse  itself  with  the  spirit  which  has  made  the 
industry  of  the  country  so  powerful,  which  has  given  it 
so  much  vitality.  This  army  counted  for  nothing  at 
all  before  1900.  For  years  and  years  it  has  been  a  neg- 
ligible quantity.** 


THE  RUSSIAN  MAGAZINES. 

A  CONTRIBUTOR  to  the  Russian  Voshody  for  De- 
cember,  under  the  title  "The  Literature  of  .the 
Jewish  Jargon  in  America,**  has  given  some  translations 
from  that  strange  dialect,  which,  as  many  of  our  read- 
ers know,  consists  of  old  Crerman  with  an  admixture 
of  Polish,  Russian,  and  Hebrew,  sprinkled  with  cant 
terms  from  various  trades  and  handicrafts.  The  Revue 
des  Revues  quotes  a  couple  of  passages.  If  the  original 
is  faithfully  refiected  in  translation,  Kobrine*8  style  is 
certainly  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  strength. 
Here  is  a  pleasant  picture  of  tenement  life  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  It  is  from  Kobrine's  **Why  Berl  Re- 
moved.** The  time  is  during  the  hot  weather  of  sum- 
mer : 

'*  There  comes  a  time  when  the  roofs  of  the  immense 
houses  are  transformed  into  sleeping-places.  On  the 
roof  of  a  six-story  house  in  Norfolk  Street,  already  now 
for  some  nights  there  had  slept  fifteen  tenants  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  boarders.  About  11  o*clock 
an  infernal  uproar  is  heard.  Men  and  women  hardly 
dressed  run  up  there  loaded  with  pillows,  mattresses, 
and  sheets.  They  take  by  assault  the  comers  and 
install  themselves  comfortably,  evading  to  some  ex- 
tent indiscreet  glances,  though  practically  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  dream  ot  conveniences.  The  men  for  the  most 
part  figure  in  drawers  and  the  women  with  arms  and 
bosoms  bare.    The  children  skjp  about  in  shirts.** 

Kobrine*s  account  of  his  efforts,  failures,  and  suffer- 
ings in  trying  to  get  a  living  is  hardly  less  realistic, 
and  it  shows  that  his  becoming  a  writer  was  a  sort  of 
fatality : 

**  This  furious  work  at  night  exhausted  me  so  much 
that  the  third  evening  I  lost  consciousness,  and  our 
employer  sent  me  away  with  a  certificate  of  my  com- 
plete incapacity  for  becoming  a  baker.  .  .  .  And  in  this 
manner  through  all  my  life  I  have  endured  misery,  and 
I  have  suffered  in  every  way,  finding  respite  only  in  the 
moments  when  I  was  writing.  The  principal  (if  it  was 
not  the  only)  reason  of  my  incapacity  for  physical  work 
was  my  irresistible  call  to  write.  In  my  head  there 
were  stirring  always  thoughts  which  carried  me  far 
from  the  sewing  machines,  shirts,  cigars,  and  even  the 
little  loaves.  .  .  .  While  I  was  at  work  some  subject 
always  preoccupied  me,  and  my  arms  fell.  I  was  not 
able  to  drive  away  the  scenes  and  pictures  sketched 
in  my  brain.    I  worked  as  in  a  dream.** 
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THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

DEUTSCHE  REVUE. 

THE  twenty-fifth  birthday  of  this  high-class  maga- 
zine Is  duly  celebrated  by  a  preface  from  the  pen 
of  Richard  Fleischer,  in  which  the  able  editor  looks 
back  upon  the  stand  the  Deutsche  Revue  has  always 
taken  in  questions  of  liberty,  progress,  and  sober  nar 
tiooal  aspirations.    He  outlines  the  future  policy  and 
chief  Aims  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  and  speaks  modestly 
of  his  own  share  in  its  past  and  future  work.    Horst 
Kohl,  the  compiler  of  Bismarck^s  reminiscences,  pub- 
lishes some  characteristic  letters  which  Minister  Ck)unt 
Frederic  Eulenberg  wrote  to  the  great  German  states- 
man.   In  **New  Education  **  G.  Kaibel  discusses  the 
tendency  to  substitute  a  more  practical,  technical,  and 
matter-of-fact  schooling  for  the  present  classical  college 
courses,  and  breaks  a  lance  for  the  maintenance  of 
poetry  in  the  education  of  the  German  youth.    The  well- 
known  German  actor,  Ludwig  Barnay,  speaks  in  his 
article  on  ** Stage  Virtuosi "  in  favor  of  the  "star"  sys- 
tem, and  shows  its  advantages  from  his  own  experience 
as  well  as  from  that  of  many  renowned  actors.    Most  re- 
markable is  Prof.  Dr.  Hegar's  article,  "The  best  Pre- 
vention of  Diseases  and  Defects,"  in  which  he  pleads 
earnestly  for  the  passing  of  laws  "forbidding  marriage 
to  all  persons  who  are  afflicted  with  any  deformation, 
defect,  disease,  or  infection  to  a  degree  that  might  last- 
ingly injure  their  oflfspring." 

DEUTSCHE  RUNDSCHAU. 

Of  the  interesting  and  various  contents  of  the  Janu- 
ary number,  the  article  by  Philip  Zorn  on  "  The  Results 
of  the  Hague  Ck)nference  with  Regard  to  International 
Law  "  deserves  first  mention.  Not  less  valuable  is  Max 
Lenz*  political  review  of  the  past  century  under  the 
title  of  "The  Great  Powers."  Gen.  T.  von  Verdy  du 
Vemois  describes  vividly  the  battle  of  KOniggrfttz  (Sa- 
dova)  in  his  personal  reminiscences  "At  the  Headquar- 
ters of  the  II.  (Silesian)  Army,  1866."  The  poet-novelist, 
Paul  Heyse,  relates  the  beginning  of  his  career  with 
much  charm  under  the  title  of  "  Max  and  Old  Munich." 
"  A  Quarter  of  a  Century's  Music,"  by  Eduard  Hans 
lick,  Vienna's  and  perhaps  the  whole  world's  most  re- 
nowned musical  critic,  gives  a  valuable  retrospective 
view  of  the  subject. 

PREUSSISCHE  JAHRBOCHER. 

The  st«rling  qualities  which  Hans  DelbrUck  knows 
so  well  how  to  give  to  his  magazine  are  as  marked  as 
usual  in  the  January  number.  Johannes  Butzbach  dis- 
cusser with  the  knowledge  of  an  expert  "Education 
and  Science  in  the  Higher  Schools  of  Prussia,"  and 
Friedrich  von  der  Leyen  treats  "The  Indian  Fairy 
Tale  "  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ancient  Buddhist 
literature.  In  "Christianity,  Human itarianism,  and 
Freemasonry  "  an  anonymous  Freemason  describes  the 
origin  and  development  of  "the  royal  art"  in  Ger- 
many, and  contradicts  the  attacks  of  two  groups  hostile 
to  freemasonry :  those  who  wish  to  put  more  stress 
upon  Christian  features  and  those  "who  look  upon 
pure  humanitarianism  as  the  poisonous  kernel  of 
freemaaonry."     A    real  gem   of  psychological  dissec- 


tion and  polished  style  is  "  The  Problem  of  the  Trag- 
ical," in  which  the  author,  Max  Lorenz,  follows  the 
trend  of  "  human  fate  with  a  sorrowful  ending"  in  the 
world's  literature  from  Aristotle  and  the  Bible  to 
Shakespeare,  Schiller,  and  Richard  Wagner. 

DIE  neue  zeit. 

Whether  one  does  or  does  not  agree  with  the  social- 
istic tendencies  of  this  organ  devoted  to  and  called  the 
New  TimCy  one  cannot  help  being  influenced  by  the 
optimistic  hopes  for  the  future  with  which  its  contrib- 
utors seem  to  be  imbued,  and— what  is  decidedly  more 
valuable — the  reader  is  bound  to  gain  information  on 
various  sociological  questions  from  its  pages  which  he 
could  scarcely  find  elsewhere.  Thus  A.  Winter's  arti- 
cle, "The  Zinc  Industry  of  Upper  Silesia,"  will  be 
interesting  in  general  for  the  details  of  labor  and  wages 
with  which  it  deals.  M.  Beer,  discussing  the  state  of 
the  labor  question  in  "The  United  States  iu  1899," 
compares  Kipling's  "  The  White  Man's  Burden  "  with 
Markham's  "  The  Man  With  the  Hoe,"  and  criticises 
American  social  conditions  severely  on  account  of  the 
great  strikes  in  Brooklyn,  Cleveland,  and  Idaho. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  continued  interest  taken  on  the  continent  in  the 
Anglo-Boer  War  is  exemplified  by  two  articles  in 
the  Nuova  Antologia  (January  16),  the  one  a  laudatory 
biographical  sketch  of  Lord  Roberts  by  Carlo  Segrfe,  the 
other  an  article  by  the  well-known  Italian  Deputy-Gen- 
eral Luchino  dal  Verme,  criticising  the  English  conduct 
of  the  war  with  severity,  though  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
fYom  this  latter  article,  we  have  quoted  in  another 
department.  Among  literary  articles  in  the  same  num- 
ber may  be  mentioned  a  severely  critical  review  of 
Ibsen's  latest  play  by  Professor  de  Lollis,  and  a  long  and 
laudatory  notice  of  Stephen  Phillips'  "  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca."  lyAnnunzio  gives  a  further  installment  of  his 
"Laudi,"  the  subject  this  time  being  Dante,  but  all 
attempt  at  consecutive  thought  seems  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  harmonious  rhythm  of  the  curious  prophetic 
chant  in  which  these  "praises"  are  cast.  Excellent 
portraits  of  E.  de  Amicis  and  of  the  composer,  Puccini, 
complete  an  exceptionally  strong  number. 

The  Raasegna  NazionaU  is  much  occupied  with  the 
problem  of  religious  and  civil  marriage.  The  Italian 
Government,  having  made  it  obligatory  that  the  civil 
marriage  should  precede  the  religious  ceremony,  is  much 
exercised  to  find  that  among  the  working  classes  the 
law  is  frequently  neglected,  with  the  result  that  the 
marriage  returns  are  rendered  inaccurate  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  children  are  bom  illegitimate. 
Various  schemes  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  are  at 
present  before  the  Italian  Senate,  and  the  old  religious 
controversy  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage  has  once 
again  burst  into  fiames. 

Flegrea  continues  to  be  the  most  readable  of  the 
lighter  Italian  magazines.  A  powerful  story  by  Matilde 
Serao  is  at  present  running  through  it,  and  the  most 
recent  number  has  a  well-written  article  on  the  poetry 
of  Verlaine. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS. 

RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 
Two  YolumeB,  8vo,  pp.  426—459.  New  York : 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.  $5. 
MUs  TarbelPs  completed  story  of  the  life  of  Lincoln,  por- 
tions of  which  have  appeared  in  McClurt*8  Maactzine  during 
the  past  five  years,  has  at  last  been  published  in  two  illus- 
trated voiomee.  The  work  in  no  way  supplants  the  elaborate 
history  written  some  years  since  by  the  Messrs.  Nicolay  and 
Hay«  although  in  several  particulars  it  supplements  that 
work.  Miss  Tarbell's  primary  purpose  was  to  present  Lin- 
coln the  man,  while  the  effort  of  Nicolay  and  Hay  was  to 
write  the  history  of  Lincoln *s  time.  The  amount  of  original 
Lincoln  material  in  the  country  at  large  seems  almost  ex- 
haustless.  Since  this  work  was  undertaken,  in  18M,  many 
speeches,  letters,  and  telegrams  have  been  rediscovered. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  such  contributions  to  Miss 
Tarbeirs  work  is  the  report  of  what  was  long  known  as  the 
**Loet  Speech.**  It  was  unearthed  by  Mr.  J.  McCan  Davis, 
of  Springfield,  111.  An  appendix  to  the  second  volume  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  documents. 
In  short,  the  material  in  these  two  volumes  is  so  interesting 
and,  in  many  respects,  so  valuable,  that  the  absence  of  an 
index  is  the  more  regrettable. 

Charles  Francis  Adams.  By  his  Son,  Charles  Francis 
Adams.  16mo,  pp.  426.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.    $1.25. 

We  can  only  very  cursorily  notice  the  appearance  In  the 
*^  American  Statesmen  **  series  of  the  life  of  the  last  member 
of  the  Adams  family  who  was  in  conspicuous  public  position 
in  this  country.  In  the  career  of  Charles  Francis  Adams 
interest,  of  course,  centers  in  the  period  of  his  ministry  at 
London  during  our  Civil  War.  The  importance  of  this  book 
by  his  son  chlefiy  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Adams*  papers,  although  thirteen  years  have 
jMkSsed  since  his  death.  His  son  states  that  Mr.  Adams  pre- 
served all  his  correspondence,  together  with  copies  of  his 
own  letters,  and  for  over  fifty  years,  from  the  time  he 
entered  Harvard,  he  kept  a  diary,  in  which  there  is  scarcely 
a  break.  Some  time  in  the  future  a  much  larger  work  con- 
sisting of  extracts  from  his  diary,  letters,  and  papers,  will  be 
published.  Meanwhile,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the 
light  which  is  thrown  on  this  very  notable  career  by  the 
present  volume  will  tend  to  raise  the  already  high  estimate 
of  the  value  of  Mr.  Adams'  services  to  his  country  at  a  most 
critical  Juncture. 

Henry  Knox  :  A  Soldier  of  the  Revolution.  By  Noah 
Brooks.  12mo,  pp.  286.  New  York:  G  P.  Put- 
nam*8  Sons.    $1.50. 

In  the  "American  Men  of  Energy"  series  Mr.  Noah 
Brooks  has  written  the  story  of  Henry  Knox,  who  was  a 
major-general  in  the  Continental  Army,  Washington's  chief 
of  artillery,  first  Secretary  of  War  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, and  yet  is  hardly  known  by  name  to  the  school  chil- 
'  dren  of  our  time.  Men  of  the  revolutionary  period  of  far 
less  relative  importance  than  General  Knox  have  in  some 
way  won  a  far  more  conspicuous  place  in  our  school  histo- 
ries. Almost  a  century  has  passed  sinoe  the  death  of  Knox, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  his  character  and  career  should  be 
fittingly  commemorated.  Mr.  Brooks  has  drawn  his  mate- 
rials from  original  sources,  and  has  employed  them  with  the 
skill  and  Judgment  of  the  experienced  writer.  He  has  made 
a  book  that  will  be  enjoyed  by  readers  of  all  ages  who  are 
interested  in  the  revolutionary  period  of  our  history. 


Recollections :  1882  to  1886.  By  the  Right  Honorable  Sir 
Algernon  West,  K.C.B.  12mo,  pp.  442.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    $8. 

Sir  Algernon  West,  who  was  for  many  years  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  written  a  volume  of  recollM- 
tions  pertaining  not  only  to  his  chief,  but  to  many  other  of 
the  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  century.  These 
reminiscences  are  entertaining  and  throw  light  on  many  i 
page  of  England^s  more  recent  history.  It  should  be  sidd, 
however,  that  the  author  makes  no  claim  to  historical  or 
chronological  accuracy. 

Charles  Kingsley,  and  the  Christian  Social  Movement 
By  Charles  William  Stubbs.    12mo,  pp.  199.    Chi- 
cago :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.    $1.25. 
With  the  progress  of  Christian  socialism  in  this  country 
there  has  come  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  social  movement 
in  England  represented  by  Maurice  and  Kingsley  fifty  years 
ago.    In  this  little  volume  Dean  Stubbs  gives  an  excellent 
account  of  the  English  Christian  Socialists  of  1848  and  their 
relations  with  the  ^'  Chartists.**    As  Dean  Stubbs  very  well 
says,  **  Facts  are  always  more  stimulating  when  told  in  rela- 
tion to  a  personality,**  and  this  story  of  Kingsley  and  the 
work  that  he  did  in  improving  the  lot  of  British  working- 
men  is  far  more  inspiring  than  any  bare'record  of  the  social 
movement  as  such. 

Bismarck  and  the  Foundation  of  the  German  Empire.  * 

By  James  Wycliflfe  Headlam.    12mo,  pp.  471.    New 

York  :  G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons.    $1.5a 

The  latest  life  of  Bismarck  is  a  volume  contributed  to 

the  ^* Heroes  of  the  Nations**  series,  by  James  Wycliffe 

Headlam.    The  author  states  that  the  greater  portion  of  his 

work  was  written  before  Blsmarck*s  death ;  in  completing 

the  work,  however,  the  author  has  had  the  advantage  of 

the  publication  of  both  Bismarck's  and  Bu8ch*B  **  Memoirs.** 

Theodore  Beza,  the  Counsellor  of  the  French  Reforma- 
tion, 1619-1605.  By  Henry  Martyn  Baird.    12mo,  pp 
876.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 
All  students  of  the  history  of  French  Protestantism  are 
indebted  to  Prof.  Henry  M.  Baird  for  his  volume  on  Bess, 
who  was  indeed  one  of  the  **  heroes  of  the  Reformation,**  the 
head  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  French-speaking  countries, 
and  its  recognized  counsellor  and  leader,  the  friend  of  Cal- 
vin, and  also  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Henry  IV.  Oddljr 
enough  this  is  the  first  biography  of  Beza  to  be  made  accessi- 
ble to  the  general  n^ader,  either  In  English  or  in  French. 
The  volume  is  appropriately  illustrated. 
Alexander  the  Great :  The  Merging  of  Blast  and  West 
in  Universal  History.    By  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 
12mo,  pp.  520.    New  York  :    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sona 
$1.50. 

The  magazine-reading  public  has  already  had  a  fbretaste 
of  President  Wheeler*s  most  interesting  sketch  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  the  papers  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
Century  Magaxiw.  President  Wheeler,  as  is  well  known, 
unites  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  qualities  of  the  scholarly 
investigator  with  those  of  the  entertaining  writer.  He  has 
pictured  Alexander  the  Great  more  vividly,  in  some  respects 
perhaps  more  powerfully,  than  that  worthy  has  been  pic- 
tured before  in  the  English  language.  We  are  further 
indebted  to  President  Wheeler  for  the  exploitation,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  most  recent  archeological  discoveries  bearing 
on  this  subject.  The  illustration  of  this-  volume  is  in  line 
with  that  of  its  predecessors  in  the  *'  Heroes  of  the  Nations  ** 
series. 
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HISTORY. 
History  of  the  Scandinavians  and  Successful  Scandi- 
navians in  the  United  States.    Compiled  and  edited 
^  by  O.  N.  Nelson.    Two  volumes  in  one,  8vo,  pp. 

618—280.    Minneapolis,  Minnesota:    O.  N.  Nelson 
&  Co.    Sold  by  subscription. 

The  compiling  of  this  history  of  the  Scandinavians  in 
America  was  a  most  worthy  undertaking,  which  seems  to 
have  been  admirably  carried  ont.  While  the  editor-in-chief 
of  the  work  is  Mr.  O.  N.  Nelson,  of  Minneapolis,  he  has  been 
assisted  by  a  large  and  competent  staif  of  associate  editors, 
revisers,  and  contribntors.  A  special  eifort  has  been  made 
to  preserve  memorials  of  the  various  Scandinavian  religions 
denominations  in  this  coantry,  and  sketches  are  given  of  the 
different  schools  and  colleges  established  by  the  AmeHcan 
Scandinavians.  In  addition  to  the  more  general  historical 
material,  the  work  includes  a  great  number  of  biographies 
of  Scandinavians  who  have  settled  in  the  States  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  Thus  a  large  amount  of  Important 
material  relating  to  the  pioneers  of  these  States,  as  well  as 
to  the  second  generation,  has  been  preserved  for  posterity. 
A  minor  feature  of  the  work,  which  may  perhaps  be  over- 
looked by  some  readers,  and  yet  which  has  a  distinct  value 
in  itself,  is  a  80-page  bibliography  of  Scandinavian-American 
historical  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  glance 
at  the  portraits  which  appear  in  this  double  volume,  includ- 
ing those  of  Governor  Lind  and  United  States  Senator  Nel- 
son, impress  one  anew  with  a  sense  of  the  excellent  qualities 
whicb  Scandinavian  immigration  has  imparted  to  the  citi- 
Beaship  of  our  Middle  West.  It  is  hoped  that  the  third  vol- 
ume in  the  series  may  cover  Scandinavian  settlement  in 
Illinois. 

The  River  War  :  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Recon- 
quest  of  the  Soudan.  By  Winston  Spencer  Church- 
ill.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  510—486.  New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $10. 

In  the  two  handsome  volumes  of  Mr.  Churchiirs  work,  he 
gives  an  excellent  history  of  the  British  conquest  of  the  Sou- 
dan. Five  opening  chapters  are  occupied  with  a  description  of 
the  geography  of  the  Soudan  pountry,  and  with  a  well  co-ordi- 
nated, brief  account  of  the  progress  of  British  arms  on  the 
Nile  up  to  the  disaster  at  Khartoum  and  the  death  of  Gor. 
don,  which  gave  the  Soudan  country  to  the  Mahdl  and  his 
devoted  followers.  Mr.  Churchill  spends  little  time  in  ex- 
ploiting the  miseries  of  the  dervish  rule  in  the  Soudan.  He 
proceeds  to  tell  how  the  English  began  and  carried  out  a 
systematic  and  irresistible  movement  to  recapture  the  land 
from  which  the  Mahdl  had  expelled  them.  After  the 
tragedy  of  Khartoum,  the  outpost  of  the  British  army  was 
Wadlhalfa.  The  task  that  lay  before  the  successive  sirdars 
was  very  largely  a  work  of  engineering  and  military  organi- 
sation. When  Kitchener  began  his  stern  advance  in  1806, 
more  than  ten  years  had  been  spent  in  training  the  native 
Egyptian  fellahs  and  the  Soudanese  negroes  to  effectually 
aid  the  British  square  in  the  coming  attack  on  the  Khalifa. 
Mr.  Churchill  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  good  qualities  of 
these  native  troops.  The  fellahs  in  particular  he  describes 
as  men  of  wonderful  physical  endurance,  well  regulated 
habits,  and  thorough  loyalty.  The  Soudanese  negroes 
made  good  soldiers,  too.  They  were  apt  to  get  ^' rattled '* 
when  compared  with  the  British  regulars,  but  such  a  dis- 
advantage was  alihost  compensated  for  by  the  tremendous 
force  of  their  onslaught  which  their  hatred  of  the  dervishes 
inspired. 

Mr.  Churchiirs  book,  after  the  five  opening  chapters, 
tells  of  Lord  Kitchener's  advance  in  1896,  and  much  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  that  generaPs  operations  on 
the  upper  Nile,  from  April,  1896,  to  February,  1899,  which 
period  specifically  covers  what  the  author  has  called**  The 
River  War,"  and  which  finally  was  the  reconquest  of  the 
Soudan,  The  first  volume  finishes  the  story  to  the  battle  of 
Atbara.  The  second  volume  is  largely  taken  up  with  the 
terrific  battle  of  Obdurman,  which  destroyed  the  dervish 
power  forever. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  not  only  had  the  benefit  of  official 


sources  of  information  in  the  preparation  of  his  records  and 
of  the  many  capital  maps  and  battle  plans  with  which  the 
book  is  equipped,  but  he  has  also  been  able  to  give  a  graphic 
as  well  as  an  accurate  account  of  General  Kitchener's  opera- 
tions from  the  fact  that  he  was  attached  to  the  2l8t  Landers 
throughout  the  bloody  but  successful  operations  of  *98.  He 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  critical  moments  when  the  Khalifa 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  great  force  which  had  been  preparing 
for  a  decade.  Mr.  Churchill  acted  as  the  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Mail,  but  in  spite  of  General  Kichener's  notable  poor 
opinion  of  war  correspondents,  Mr.  Churchill  saw  much  of 
the  sirdar  and  was  evidently  held  in  high  regard  by  him. 

The  very  excellence  of  Mr.  Churchiirs  account  of  the 
military  operations  preceding  the  battle  of  Obdurman  and 
of  the  battle  itself  make  it  hard  reading.  For  if  any  one  is 
yet  unaware  that  war  is  what  General  Sherman  said  it  was, 
this  story  will  be  highly  convincing.  Mr.  Churchiirs  clear, 
brief,  forcible  sentences  tell  the  truth  as  he  saw  it.  Rarely 
has  an  account  prepared  so  soon  after  the  event  described 
war  under  such  circumstances  with  such  independent  and 
unwinking  candor.  The  slaughter  of  10,000  dervishes  on  the 
field  of  Obdurman,  and  the  wounding  of  a  greater  number, 
are  described  in  tragic  detail. 

The  work,  however,  was  done,  and  done  thoroughly. 
The  Khalifa's  power  ceased  to  exist  with  Khartoum ;  his 
death  has  come  since  this  book  was  written.  The  English  in 
Egypt  will  now  turn  their  attention  to  the  gigantic  irrigation 
works  on  the  Nile  which  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the  coun- 
try to  its  former  state  of  attractiveness  and  prosperity.  The 
financing  of  these  immense  engineering  enterprises  and  the 
probable  saving  of  the  White  Nile,  lost  in  the  great  marsh 
district  through  which  a  part  of  it  flows,  will  be  almost  as 
huge  a  task  for  Lord  Cromer  as  the  destruction  of  the  Arabs 
was  for  General  Kitchener.  Egypt  has  a  Soudan  deficit  of 
nearly  400,000  pounds  a  year.  She  will  be  called  on  to  pay 
160,000  pounds  a  year  for  the  Reservoirs,  and  in  the  year  1904 
the  first  annual  instalment  for  the  great  dam  of  the  Nile 
will  become  due.  Mr.  Churchill  in  his  forecast  says  that 
four  years  of  difficulty  will  be  followed  by  two  years  of  actual 
crisis.  That  Lord  Cromer  will,  provided  he  has  a  free  hand, 
surmount  these  obstacles  Mr.  Churchill  has  no  doubt. 

How  England  Saved  Europe  :  The  Story  of  the  Great 
War,  1793-1815.  By  W.  H.  Fitchett.  Vols.  II.  and 
in.,  12mo,  pp.  826—419.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $2  each  volume. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  of  Mr.  Fitchett^s  story  of 
England^s  wars  of  a  century  ago  are  devoted,  respectively, 
to  "Nelson  and  the  Struggle  for  the  Sea,"  and  *'The  War  in 
the  Peninsula.'*  Each  volume  is  well  illustrated  with  por- 
traits, maps,  and  plans,  and  the  series  as  a  whole  offers  a 
fresh  and  vigorous  treatment  of  an  important  epoch  in  Brit- 
ain's military  and  naval  history. 

The  Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome :  A  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  the  Monuments.  By  Rodolfo  Lanciani. 
12mo,  pp.  279.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $2. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Lanciani  briefiy  sums  up  the 
results  of  his  researches  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  buildings 
and  monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  It  is  announced  that  the 
present  volume  is  a  forerunner  of  a  larger  work,  comprising 
several  volumes,  which  will  be  published  in  Italian. 

Lessons  of  the  War  with  Spain,  And  Other  Articles. 
By  Alfred  T.  Mahan.  12mo,  pp.  886.  Boston  :  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.    12. 

In  addition  to  Captain  Mahan's  review  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  this  volume  contains  recent  magazine  articles  from 
his  pen  on  **  The  Peace  Conference  and  the  Moral  Aspect  of 
War,"  **  The  Relations  of  the  United  S  totes  to  Their  New  De- 
pendencies," "  Distinguishing  Qualities  of  Ships  of  War,"  and 
"Current  Fallacies  Upon  Naval  Subjects."  It  is  fortunate 
that  Captoin  Mahan's  critical  study  of  the  strategry  of  the 
war  has  been  preserved  in  a  form  less  ephemeral  than  that 
in  which  it  originally  appeared.   The  naval  experts  who  can 
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write  acceptably  for  popular  reading  are  by  no  means  nu- 
merous in  this  country.  Captain  Mahan^s  work  in  this  direc- 
tion has  always  commended  itself  to  all  classes,  lay  and  pro. 
fessional.  The  considerations  that  he  presents  in  this  vol- 
ume on  "The  Size  and  Qualities  of  Battleships,"  "Mutual 
Relations  of  Coast  Defence  and  Navy,"  and  "The  Effect  of 
Deficient  Coast^Defence  upon  the  Movements  of  theNa\y," 
are  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  members  of  Congress 
and  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  administration  of  our 
naval  affairs. 

The  Puritan  Republic  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New- 
England.     By  Daniel  Wait  Howe.    8vo,  pp.  460. 
Indianapolis  :  The  Bowen-Merrill  Company.    13.50. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  say  anything  new  about 
Massachusetts  history,  but  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in 
having  a  compact  presentation  of  the  whole  subject  from  a 
modem  point  of  view,  having  regard  to  all  that  has  been 
written  for  and  against  the  Puritans  and  their  institutions 
up  to  the  present  day.    Mr.  Howe,  notwithstanding  the  em- 
barrassment of  riches  in  the  literature  of  his  subject,  has 
succeeded  in  making  such  a  presentation  and  one  not  lacking 
in  independence  of  judgment. 

The  County  Palatine  of  Durham  :  A  Study  in  Constitu- 
tional History.    (Harvard  Historical  Studies.)    By 
Gaillard    Thomas   Lapsley,    Ph.D.     8vo,    pp.    891. 
New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $2. 
The  historical  student  finds  the  county  of  Durham  in- 
teresting because  of  the  peculiar  system  under  which  that 
portion  of  England  was  governed  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  and,  in  the  restricted  sense,  up  to  the  present  century. 
The  ruler  of  Durham  during  all  that  time  was  none  other 
than  its  bishop,  whose  temporal  principality  was  as  real  as 
any  spiritual  see.    Dr.  Lapsley*s  study,  therefore,  deals  with 
ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  constitutional,  history.    The  author 
has  endeavored  to  refer  scholars  to  the  original  authorities 
at  every  point. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

Brook  Farm :  Its  Members,  Scholars,  and  Visitors.  By 
Lindsay  Swift.  16mo,  pp.  303.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 

No  American  communistic  venture  is  half  as  well  known 
to-day  as  Brook  Farm,  and  yet  perhaps  none  yielded  smaller 
results  as  an  experiment  in  social  reform.  Indeed,  the 
charm  of  Brook  Farm  has  always  been  a  certain  elusive- 
nesa.  For,  although  many  of  its  members  and  visitors  were 
distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters,  few  of  them  chose  to  re- 
veal the  community's  secrets.  The  time  seems  to  have  come 
when  a  fairly  complete  account  of  Brook  Farm  may  be  made 
public.  Mr.  Lindsay  Swift  has  devoted  years  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  materials,  and  the  present  volume  is  the  result  of 
much  painstaking  research.  Mr.  Swift's  sketches  of  Brook 
Farm  personalities  form  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
his  work. 

Studies  in  State  Taxation,  with  Particular  Reference 
to  the  Southern  States.  By  Graduates  and  Stu- 
dents of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Edited  by 
J.  H.  Hollander.  8vo,  pp.  253.  Baltimore  :  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press. 

One  of  the  most  recent  illustrations  of  the  fruitful  work 
attempted  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  a  volume 
made  up  of  five  essays  which  had  their  origin  in  a  series  of 
informal  class  reports  prepared  by  Johns  Hopkins  students 
in  connection  with  a  course  of  graduate  instruction  upon 
American  commonwealth  finance.  Certain  numbers  of  the 
class  undertook  to  examine  and  describe  the  finance  of  a 
group  of  States,  each  investigator  selecting  his  native  State, 
or  a  State  with  whose  economic  life  he  was  in  a  measure  fa- 
miliar. The  States  thus  singled  out  for  treatment  were  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Kansas. 
Such  studies  should  prove  of  great  practical  service  to  mem- 
bers of  state  legislatures  or  tax  commissions. 


A  Ten  Years'  War :  An  Account  of  the  Battle  with  the 
Slum  in  New  York.  By  Jacob  A.  Riis.  12mo,  pp. 
267.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50. 
This  story  of  a  ten  years'  battle  with  New  York  slums  is  ^r 
a  song  of  victory,  and  it  is  dedicated  "  to  the  faint-hearted 
and  those  of  little  faith.**  No  one  so  well  as  Mr.  Riis  knows 
what  has  been  attempted  and  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  New  York  in  the  past  ten  years  to  better  the  conditions  of 
tenement  house  existence.  If  he  can  be  optimistic  amid  all 
the  discouragements  that  this  work  has  encountered,  surely 
there  must  be  good  grounds  for  hope.  His  volume  says  that 
during  ten  years  much  has  been  gained  in  the  way  of  im- 
proved tenements,  sanitary  lodging-houses,  parks,  and  play- 
grounds. The  fight  is  by  no  means  over,  but  some  of  the 
enemy's  strongholds  have  been  taken. 

The  Effects  of  Recent  Changes  in  Monetary  Standards 
upon  the  Distribution  of  Wealth.    By  Francis  S. 
Kinder.    (American    Economic  Association  :    E^-o- 
nomic  Studies.)    8vo,  pp.  90.    New  York  ;  The  Mac- 
millan Company.    Paper,  50  cents. 
Mr.  Kinder  has  made  an  interesting  attempt  to  show  the 
relations  between  changes  in  monetary  standards  and  the 
distribution  of  wealth.    He  concludes,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  change  of  monetary  standards  in  1873  was  the  one  pre- 
dominating cause  of  the  fall  of  prices,  and  he  further  ron- 
eludes  that  the  succeeding  years  of  falling  prices  were  those 
of  increased  hardship  for  the  working  class  as  a  whole. 

It  is  announced  that  the  *' Economic  Studies**  published 
by  the  American  Economic  Association  will  be  discontinued, 
and  that  a  quarterly  publication  will  be  issued  under  the 
title  of  **  Publications  of  ^the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion." 

The  Free-Trade   Movement  and  Its  Results.    By  G. 
Armitage-Smith.    12mo,  pp.    244.    Chicago :    Her- 
bert S.  Stone  &  Co.    $1.25. 
This  little  volume  offers  a  convenient  summary  of  the 

British  free-trade  movement  over  half  a  century  ago. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Cyclopedia  of  Classified  Dates.     By  Charles  E.  Ldttle. 

Large  8vo,  pp.  1454.    New  York  :  Funk  &  WagnaUs 

Company.    $10. 

This  is  awork  of  reference  arranged  on  a  distinctiveJy 
new  plan.  It  covers  important  hii»torical  events,  classified, 
first,  by  countries  and  geographical  location,  second,  by 
dates,  and,  finally,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  event 
Itself.  This  system  of  entries,  however,  would  not  suffice  in 
itself  for  all  purpose's  of  reference,  and  it  is  supplemented 
by  an  alphabetic  index  of  nearly  800  pages,  in  which  all 
the  events  and  names  recorded  in  the  body  of  the  work  are 
entered  for  a  second  time,  with  figures  referring  to  page  and 
column  on  which  the  main  entry  occurs.  No  brief  descrip- 
tion can  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  comprehensiveness 
or  range  of  such  a  work  as  this.  Apparently  no  important 
group  of  facts  \n  the  world's  history  has  been  neglected.  The 
magnitude  of  the  editor's  task  may  be  faintly  imagined  when 
we  reflect  that  he  has  had  to  review  the  known  events  of 
seventy  centuries  in  the  seventy-nine  different  countries  of 
the  world  which  may  be  said  to  have  a  recorded  history. 
The  prime  advantage  of  the  work,  iA  our  opinion,  is  the 
ready  access  that  it  gives  to  contemporaneous  events  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  for  any  given  period  of  time.  The  "  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Classified  Dates  *'  should  have  a  place  among  the 
few  really  Indispensable  reference  books  on  the  shelvesof  the 
library  and  study. 
Who's  Who,  1900.   12mo,  pp.  xviii— 1092.  London  :  Adsm 

&  Charles  Black  ;  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Ci^m-         ^ 

pany.    $1.75. 

In  this  annual  biographical  dictionary,  now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year  of  issue,  are  included  biographies  of  many  per- 
sons who  became  prominent  during  1899,  as  for  example,  the 
commanders  in  the  South  African  war. 
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The  Tribune  Almanac  :  1900.  Henry  Eckford  Rhoades, 
Editor.  12mo,  pp.  388.  New  York  :  The  Tribune 
Association.    Paper,  25  cents. 

**The  Tribune  Almanac"  for  1900  contains,  in  addition 
0  to  the  customary  statistical  information,  brief  historical 
bketches  of  the  wars  during  1899.  the  treaty  with  8pain,  the 
Samoan  troubles,  the  Alaskan  boundary  question,  the  Vene- 
zuelan arbitration,  and  other  matters  of  public  interest. 
The  list  of  names  of  eminent  officials,  presidents  of  colleges, 
beads  of  patriotic  societies,  etc.,  are  complete  and  invaluable 
for  purposes  of  reference. 

New  York  Charities  Directory  :  1900.    16mo,  pp.  725. 

New  York  :  Charity  Organization  Society.    $1. 

The  New  York  Charities  Directory  is  a  complete  compen- 
dium of  facts  regarding  all  the  societies  and  institutions 
working  among  the  poor  in  New  York  City.  The  work  is 
more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  charitable  institutions,  and 
has  been  developed  into  a  classified  handbook  of  all  the 
philanthropic  activities  of  the  Greater  New  York.  The  in- 
formation which  it  furnishes  is  reliable,  and  in  many  in- 
stances can  only  be  obtained  independently  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  expense. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Hitherto  Unidentified  Contributions  of  W.  M. 
Thackeray  to  Punch.  By  M.  H.  Spielmann.  8vo, 
pp.  350.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.75. 
Several  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  select 
Thackeray's  unsigned  contributions  to  Punch.  Even  Mrs. 
Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie's  volume  in  her  Biographical  Edi- 
tion, which  accounts  for  some  JJ80  contributions,  fell  nearly 
100  short.  Now  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann,  author  of  the**His« 
toryof  Punch '*  has  given  the  final  and  authoritative  word 
on  the  subject  in  his  volume.  Mr.  Spielmann  has  had  the  un- 
impeachable source  of  the  editor's  day  book  to  identify  these 
hitherto  unplaced  essays,  verses  and  satirical  pictures.  The 
newly  discovered  contributions  range  in  length  from  a  coup, 
let  to  an  article  of  a  page  or  more.  Thackeray  was  expected 
to  contribute  about  two  columns  to  each  number,  and  though 
he  rarely  came  up  to  his  full  quotum,  the  aggregate  of  nine 
years'  work  in  /*imr/i'«  columns,  between  1843  and  1853.  comes 
to  some  336  columns.  The  quality  of  the  work  was  of  the 
most  varied  character,  but  certainly  some  of  the  quips  and 
airy  verses  were  In  the  very  best  vein  of  the  author,  and  are 
fully  up  to  the  witticisms  the  world  has  laughed  over  in  the 
standard  editions  of  his  works,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
contributions  on  social,  political  and  personal  subjects. 
These,  as  It  may  readily  be  imagined,  an  author  would  gain 
in  ease  and  spontaneity  from  the  fact  that  he  was  writing 
anonymously.  And  though  the  work^  for  Pnnch  was  at  no 
time  the  most  important  part  of  Thackeray's  writing,  he 
was  far  from  feeling  It  perfunctory;  he  said  of  the  paper: 
"There  never  were  before  published  in  this  world  so  many 
volumes  which  containe<l  so  much  cause  for  laughing,  so 
little  for  blushing."  Mr.  Spielmann's  book  is  replete  with 
illustrations,  and  is  equipped  with  a  most  complete  and  work- 
manlike index  and  a  bibliograpliy  for  the  years  1843  to  1848. 

The  World's  Best  Orations,  From  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  David  J.  Brewer. 
Vol.  2,  Beu-Hur.  8vo,  pp.  415.  St.  Louis  :  Ferd.  P. 
Kaiser.  New  York  :  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.  Buckram, 
$3.50  per  vol. 


Among  the  orations  included  in  the  second  volume  of 
this  great  series  are  Burke's  speech  opening  the  bribery 
charges  against  Warren  Hastings,  1788,  Blaine's  oration  on 
Garfield,  Thomas  H.  Benton's  speech  on  the  career  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  Bismarck's  plea  for  imperial  armament,  and 
William  J.  Bryan's  famous  "  Cross  of  Gold  "  speech.  The 
editors  have  certainly  shown  catholicity  In  their  selections. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  k  Kempis. 
Pp.  170.  Maxims  and  Moral  Reflections.  By  Fran- 
cois, Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  Pp.  53.  Thoughts. 
By  Blaise  Pascal.  Translated  by  C.  Kegan  Paul. 
Pp.  ^47.  With  Critical  and  Biographical  Introduc- 
tions by  John  Fletcher  Hurst.  1  volume,  8vo.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Sold  by  subscription. 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  During  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  Henry  Hallam.  With  a  Critical  and  Biograph- 
ical Introduction  by  George  Lmcoln  Burr.  2  vols., 
8vo,  pp.  xxi— 503— 638.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    Sold  by  subscription. 

In  a  single  volume  of  **  The  World's  Great  Books  "the 
publishers  present ''  Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thom- 
as h  Kempis,  Rochefoucauld's  **  Maxims,"  and  Pascal's 
**  Thoughts."  Critical  and  biographical  introductions  are 
furnished  by  Bishop  Hurst. 

Two  volumes  in  the  series  are  devoted  to  Hallam's 
"View  of  the  State  of  Europe  During  the  Middle  Ages,'' 
with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  George  Lincoln  Burr. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  Twelfth  Book  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  Edited  for  the 
Use  of  Schools  by  Richard  A.  Miockwitz.  16mo, 
pp.  xviii — 89.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    40  cents. 

The  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  The  Text,  and  a  Transla- 
tion in  English  Verse.  By  Alexander  Kerr.  Square 
12mo,  pp.  127.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.05. 

Homer's  Iliad.  Books  XIX.-XXIV.  Edited  on  the  Ba- 
sis of  the  Ameis-Heutze  Edition  by  Edward  Bull 
Clapp.    12mo,  pp.  441.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.90. 

Euripides  Hippolytus.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes 
and  Critical  Appendix,  by  J.  E.  Harry.  12mo,  pp. 
xlv— 175.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Story  of  the  Great  Republic.  By  H.  A.  Guerber. 
12mo,  pp.  349.  New  York :  American  Book  Com- 
pany,   65  cents. 

Topical  Studies  in  American  History.  By  John  G.  Al- 
len. New  Edition,  Revised.  12mo,  pp.  xxxvi— 98. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    40  cents. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation.  Re-arranged  for  Class 
Study  by  Frederick  A.  Cleveland.  12mo,  pp.  16. 
Boston  :  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.    Paper,  15  cents. 

The  c;;onstitution  of  France.  Re-arranged  for  Class 
Study  by  Frederick  A.  Cleveland.  12mo,  pp.  29. 
Boston  :  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.    Paper,  15  cents. 

The  Constitution  of  Switzerland.  Re-arranged  for  Class 
Study  by  Frederick  A.  Cleveland.  12mo,  pp.  37. 
Boston  :  Benj.  H.  S»nbom  &  Co.     Paper,  15  cents. 

Our  New  Possessions  :  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
Philippines.  8vo,  pp.  32.  New  York :  American 
Book  Company.    Paper,  10  cents. 
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Abyflieinlfl:  At  the  Cuurt  of  ILn  "Lion  of  JudaV*  V.  Goe- 

4ory.W\VM. 
Admtrsils,  Ccimu  Famous,  J,  R.  Spears,  Mun. 
Africa : 

Congo  StAte  and  Central-Afri^-aii  ProblutiiR^  D*  C  Bonlger, 
llrijrp. 

Ecwiomie  Conquest  of  Africa,  H.  t1.  Proul .  Eng, 

MahdllMBfi.Crufihiiigof,  F.  L\  Pen fltr hi.  Fur uiiu 

Niit«Ll.  Atrlkaml^rslri.  J.  C\  Voisft,  NAR. 

OriLuge  Fr*jt^  Statt^Jjifti  tm  ii  HftUtli  in  the,  8*  Craig,  Bad. 

80  u  th  A  r  r  1  c^n :  Bc'+-  Tr*LU(4 V  lui  I . 

South  AfriL-m  Pufit  nud  Future  in,  L.  PhlUlpa,  AngS,  De- 

AjTritultural  A  bsocJuUous  in  Belgium,  G.  Mii»e-S«incier,  RPP, 

Jaoujiiry. 
Affrktilturo,  Uniyertiity  Extension  in,  A.  C.  TruOi Forum. 
Altein.  J(inu>»  Lun*^,  HttiHfaof,  L^  \\\  IVyTii\  Jr.,  fcJR,  January. 
Almtidi^*^.  Hitth,  Mjm  irt,  C.  Buhner.  HV, 
AndL'B.  Hlt^hL'sii.  R.  McLv^hI,  LU,  Juntiiiry. 
"  Aniflo-8fi  xiiii."  SltfulflcamTc  or.  F.  VV.  Chupman,  Ed. 
AuulivBELXijii  FultliB,  G.  JiL  AylH^vorUi,  AiijsA, 
ArjlrtuibTlmt  Slcrp  ThrouKh  Winter,  W.  E.  Trwii,  NEng. 
Arl>lf  rutioii  in  Traxie  DiupnU^e.  Edin,  Jiiuuary. 
ArLhitiTturc: 

Arriiitet  ture  in  Our  New  Posstwsli>ti*i,  M.  Schuyler,  Arch, 
JaiiUHrj'. 

£  X  presMon  i  n  A  rrh  i  tt't'tu  re,  H*  B ,  M  u  e^hn  1 L  A  r^.^h.  January. 

Fireproof  Building,  Inquiry  Into,  Jt.  iSturtjls,  Arch,  Jan- 

Ftanoa,  Mwi<^rn.  ColoT^lnl  Art  and,  J.  B.  Tiffany,  Arch. 
Armor* Pliit«,  ManuffL<  turf  of,  H.  Flu^^iif^g^  Gu& 
Army  Career,  An,  N.  A.  Mi1i'»,  FrL. 
Army  iUtlou,  C.  bnuirt,  Sim. 
Aft: 

AppUcatioa  of  Art  to  Nativt^  ludustrles^  C.  de  Kay,  AE, 
JAnluLrv. 

Art  &a  li  MHJiris  of  EiprvMoti,  W.  J.  jr^tillmmi.  ImM, 

AH  Edtifrttictn  in  thu  PuMi*  Hi  htiuU  J.  iirtU,  AE,  Jaim^iry. 

Art  In  thL>  Huinu,  J.  \\\  Van  Uo^^i,  A  A . 

JkXim  utid  Crii.Cl6— Beiiuty  In  Common  Things, Doru  M.  Mor- 


Bi^Hkm  School  Pj^inters,  ElExnbctb  M.  Blgtn,  Chant, 

Bowehiar,  Frank,  M&dalist,  M.  ILMpMmnuu,  MA. 

Burn**-,TonH(j,  Sir  Edward,  Luflnished  Works  of,  P.  Bnrne- 
Joncrt,  MA. 

Ceramic  Art  Atn  limt  Emptiun,  H,  WfllUB^KineC. 

Oeramic  Decorating;  Vusiv  and  EiiftmLdia,  F,  Muul,  A  A. 

OosWiiy.  Richard,  and  Ui:^  Art,  AL 

Dveorativa  Art,  Uriliii^h,  in  l^Af,  and  th(»  Arte  and  Orafts 
Eshibition-lV..  lilts. 

Hosigo,  RequMteH  nf,  GrftC4.>  B.  Allpn,  AL 

Ftuu^  Herbffrt,  Work  of,  F*  U  iMhimrn,  A  J. 

Gibson.  ChArli^  Uiitm,  and  Ills  Work,  J.  A.  H#?1d.  A-1. 

Gliuas,  HtJilwed,  H.  L.  PitrkhurBT.  MniiA.  Di^i-nilM  r. 

liiuittration.  New  Ijt^iuUTs  in,  HiHjrjpiii  Arnj^lr-.n^,  Bknuin. 

niustrfltton.  Power  of  Lint*  in,  MiiIh-I  Kv}\  BP. 

ItiierpretHtion  of  PiotuniN.  F,  B.  Hnvv  vri,  KU. 

Lll>erty  aie  To.,  AH,  PrcnUirtUiuisOf,  A.  L.  Baidry,  A  J. 

Marl*,  Jin  oh,  P,  Zllc  k  t-  ri ,  1 1 1 1 S. 

Mwielnsrs,  titiri^  and  Uin>  Work,  J.  Brencliloy,  MA. 

MiiiiJiiure  pRiiiUhK.  T.  WQijt,  A  A. 

Mort'ftU,  GUHtave.  Aluhtiim  of,  H..Fr»nlB,  BRP,  February  L 

Illrlorlaikil,  Giinrgt*,  J.  C*  Vitn  Uyke,  Cent- 

PiilnUnif  jr*  Oin'olora  -Hi.   A  A. 

Portrait  i^aintirn:,  N.  IL  Btisi>%AL 

Portriiiture,  Cun*  t3iiiin(r,  R.  Blatliwajt,  PMM. 

Problems  in  Artliitic  Rt'oatHng,  KallitHno  M.  Bull,  AE, 
Jiknnary. 

Summer,  Allti^rt  E„  A.  Hot^hi^r,  BP. 

Vandvi'k  KishlbitSon  nt  tlie  Roywl  AniMh^my.  E.  Law,  MA. 
A  fit  pti  el  Kin,  Pli.*ft  for.  May  Kendal],  LQ-  Jaausirj . 
Aumenient,  TUatfTlm  of  tiie,  II.  C.  Minion,  Py,  Jantni^ry. 
AUf^LnUia;    Cabin<'t^  In  Col  lapse,  R  R  M ,  iJeri^nibtT. 
AuHtiiUia,  i^inUd  Ejtr>i^Hni*'tits  fn,H,  T.  Burguaa,  Art^tiiK 
AiUomoWli'tiin  Farlft,  E.  WiUiiimn,  Mun. 
Antonitiibili?  V\[  to  l>nt+'.  J,  Munni,  Ca^ii. 
liii\/.fu\,  Utmml'  de.  Wein,  January. 
Hitnkintf  in  Unm  Hrhaju  fitnl  IreUind.  IHJW-IL,  BankL, 
Hiinklag,  Lit**nituro  of,  F.  E,  Steele,  BankL. 
Banking  Methods,  Modern,  A.  R.  Barrett,  BankNY,  January. 
Bank  Law,  New  German,  8.  Sherwood,  QJEcon. 
Barbizon,  France,  C  Johnson,  Out. 

Baskervill,  William  Malone,  J.  B.  Henneman,  SR,  January. 
Battle-pieces,  Some,  S.  Low,  AngS,  December. 


Bolgiiim.  Ni^utriillty  of,  Dukede  Rroglle,  RDM,  Jfttimiry  I^j. 
BJbltMiiiil  th-  I'of  1^.  J.  Mudge,  MRS. 
Rihk-T  T?iii'  >  jr>r  t  oniniaTidiijent,  G.  C,  Morgan,  Record 
Hlblieal  CriUebni.  Prot;ri:j^w  yf,  W.T.  Davifion.  Lg,  JAnaftrj, 
Hook^.  This  DtH3iMle*tt  Immortal,  li.  T.  Poc^k,  Atni^ 
Brahiuit,  .Tuhiinnef*.  Gllnj]>HeH  of,  E.  IjSwayne,  Mu*. 
Rridye  Ereetion,  Maehlnery  in.  C.  E.  Fowler,  CasM. 
l^ridt^A,  City  of,  J,  J)e  W.  Warner,  MunA,  Det^emb^r. 
lirnee,  Aleiimder  Balmaiii,  J*  E,  Mt  Fadyen    Bib. 
Burtiin,  Bobi'rt,  i^nd  His  "Anatomy  of  Meliuicholy," J. T. 

Curry,  Gent. 
Cable,  Paeillc,  Problems  of  a,  H.  L.  Webb,  Scrib. 
CulUoim,  John  C.,  Pf frtonal  Ltf»^  of  \\\  L,  Millf r,  MRX. 
I  \illtoi'ni»i,  VInea  and  Wines  of,  A.,SbaHioro,  Over,  Js^i^iuirf, 
Calif'Tnitt  WrittTS^  Home  Hermit  Uom,e«  of,  Adeline  EiiApp 

Uver,  Jiinunry. 
fMviii,  Jolin,  U.K.  Doflker,  PQ,  January. 
Canada,  Freueli,  and  Canada,  E.  Bfiuchette,  Cm-U. 
Canadit,  Liii^ratureand  AH  Iji,  J.  Boortnot,  AngA,. 
Chi  m  d  a :  il «  n  i  t  <  ►!  m  1 1 1  er- 1 1  an  r,  K .  Fk?s*h?u  d  eti.  Can . 
Canrtdifui  Siddii  re*.  iJi&tiuffulsljed.T,  E.  Champjoii,  CatL 
Caniil  Iinpruvt'TiHiits,  Ne«-  York,  J.  A.  Fairllt,  Hum«. 
Canalji,  New  Y^>rk,  .1.  A.  Fair  He,  QJEeoii. 
CaniiiiiK,  Gevsrae,  Stmitf  Iji^tti^r^of,  AngS,  Deci^mWr, 
Cape  NuDie  (loid  Dliitriet.F.  C.  .Si^hnidi^r,  NatU M,  JiuiiDirr. 
i*;H]Le-1rnls,  Spiifjish,  V,  L.  y  Hinn-n,  EM, 
i.  n I  ImHh  t  lum  h  in  fciouth  Africa,  M\^:^  K.  M.  Clerfee. I>ub. 
t.  nsJii.lii  JHm,  Ur,  Mivart  on tiie Con thiuity  of, Father Cl*rkf, 

Niiivi:. 
tVui  sthux  Homes  in  the,  G.  Donaldson,  Aug  A, 
Census  of  IttlO,  F.  fl.  Wines,  KatGM,  January. 
Chalmers,  Thomas,  Half  Oentory  After,  C.  R.  Henderson, 

A  JT,  January. 
Chaminade,  C6clle,  Ethelim  F.  Mlddleton,  LHJ. 
Charities.  The  Smith,  C.S.  Walker,  NEng. 
Charity,  Organized,  at  Work,  Char. 
Children.  Destitute,  Neglected,  and'Delinqnent,  Careof— V., 

H.  Folks.  Char. 
Children's  Ideals,  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  NatR. 
Children,  Simple  Foods  for,  Alice  T.  Merry,  Kind. 
China : 

British  Interests  in  China,  QR,  January. 

China  and  the  Philippines,  P.  Cams,  OC. 

Doctors  and  Medical  Treatment,  Chinese,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bishop, 
AngS,  December. 

Fishlntf  Village,  Chinese,  In  a,  G.  C.  Meeker.  PhoT. 

0|iiuin  in  China,  W.  A.  Cornaby.  LQ,  January. 

ng^lum  SairSdi^  In  Cliiim^  J.  (Tnduim,  MJe^R. 

lief  arm  in  rhina,  t;.  Riid.  Fitrnui. 

V 1 1  bi ^v .  n  1  i la; M.^     1 1 . ,  M  .  Ill •  1 1  n eH,  R  V . 
Chopin,  Krirderii    Frnuv'ois,.!.  Htmeker,  i^rriK 
riirfntiLin  I  hare h  and  S.y.lul  lenity,  H.  Math«ws»,  AJS.  ^ 
Clirlfi^ttatiily,  Xoii'i)oj^matir,  lAtalv  Of.  W,  IL  Mii^ook*  Fttrl. 
Clirhtian  ileii^inn  :  l!^  P  DeillnrngV  C.  A,  Brigg*,  AP^. 
"ClirlBtlau  HiJieuee,'*Suhrtfei^tloi]Hoi].  I>,  e^.  Grpgory,  Hem. 
Christ,  Mirurlefi  of,  S<  li^nHllr  Vjilur  r^i,  J .  Camplit*U  HKK. 
t* li r i **t*fl  Et 1 1  m a i e  o f  H i -*  Ti ni <\^.i\s.  I it^tmlaloc,  H#rt 
Ciiureh,  New  'IVrstunjeiit  llottririM  ot  i!mi,  C,  A,  BrigBSiAJT. 
Cliurcli  iJf  f-Znubusd:  A  ProtoBtaid  Manifewl^,  J.R  BiUitvW- 
C'hurrh  of  Eiln^lEind :  Lambeth  DecMon  and  tha  L«iw,  K- 

%t.i.f\.ll,  !«^irt. 
Ct  I  ■  w  n[id  Uit  Mlid  iTi  IL.L  WatsoiuLHJ. 

CiLi-::.,  L.:c-iL,  (aiciuth  tit  Our,  Leiail. 
City  Esthetics.  C.  Buls,  Mun  A,  December. 
Coaling  Warbhlps  at  Sea,  8.  Miller,  Eng. 


Comets  and  the  End  of  the  World,  G.  Brunei,  RRP,  Jw* 


Colonies  of  the  Great  Powers^.  Ireland^McCl. 
metsandthe  End  of  the  Wo 

uary  15. 

Commerce,  College  of,  W.  C.  Jones,  Arena.  _ 

Commerce,  Eastern :  W  hat  is  it  Worth  ?  E.  Atkinson,  NAR. 
Commercial  Congress,  International,  Philadelphia,  October, 

1899,  W.  H.  Schofl,  Annals,  Januarv. 
Consciousness,  Subiimal,  J.  Stewart,  Mind. 
Contraband  of  War,  Foodstuffs  as,  T.  Barclay,  Contem. 
Conversation,  Art  of,  Mary  E.  Merington,  ChauL 
Co<)peration,  Morality  of,  Lydia  Ross,  Arena. 
Copyright,  Edin,  January. 
Courts,  Federal:  Should  They  Ignore  State  Laws?  H.  £• 

Mills,  ALR. 
Creation.  Ethics  of,  A.  BrownJLQ,  Jannary. 
Criminals,  Women,  Study  of,  Frances  A.  Kellor,  AJS. 
C^riticism,  Ethics  of,  R.  Buchanan,  Contem.  _. 

Cromwell.  Oliver— IV.,  The  Westminster  Assembly.  The 

New  Model,  The  Day  of  Naseby,  J.  Morley,  Cent. 
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Cromwell,  Oliver— n..  The  Long  Parliament  and  the  Oivll 

War,  T.  Rooeevelt,  Scrib. 
Cuba,  Amerioau  Misgovernment  of,  J.  E.  Rnncie,  NAR. 
Cuba,  Criminal  Jurisprudence  in,  C.  T.  Lewis,  Char. 
^    ( 'urran,  John  Philpot,  C.  G.  Bowers,  GBag. 
«-    Currency :  **  Free  Silver  "  and  the  Wage-Earner,  H.  Wood, 
Arena. 
rnrr'^Ti  ry  i  Treajrary  and  the  Money  Market,  C.  A.  Conant, 

Ciirr*?n''>v  United  Stutt-*!  Bftuktrii?.  J    A.  Marshall,  AngA. 

rurretii  y :  MetftUio  Minify,  J.  A.  CuIIjqs,  Arena. 

C*yt  Icf  in  \V(ir,  H.  Iiaiiitlt<m,  Punn 

Cyclunr?y  mid  Th«-ir  HablU,  IL  11.  GoiKflwin,  USM. 

CzATflf  Hij!^elfi,  W.  T^Btcad,  Cn*. 

-  lift  via  Hiirujii/*  The,  1  Knew,  J.  Kit  n  kin.  Home. 

Di'vJl  lijid  JJiH  A^Us<*^  O.  S^mtnioru  W.«t. 

Dipl'J^matk-  t*nrioni(irs,  Some,  Chfim, 

**  Divtno  i'omwiyr*  Inrtufiicisti  tif  tUe.  X.  Chester,  Oent. 

BrEtifift  or  tho  Twptitieth  Ct*iitury,  Ht4<5n  Potter,  Arena. 

Dy  MmiHpr,  CTt^i>r(?e,  at "  Princh  "  T^iMe,  H.  W.  Lucy,  Str. 

Tt^ivx  h.  Iti^kh^  nr  the-,  (\  MoITettj  Mr<  l. 

Eclli'M,    [....:.  .        li^j   8QIK  Mij^y   'Z>^.  1900,  F.  H.  Bigelow, 

NatGM,  January. 
Economic  Science,  Preconceptions  of,  T.  Veblen,  QJEcon. 
Edinbargh,  Civic  Improvement  in,  CM.  Robinson,  MunA, 

December. 

TA --    : 

Ah  H'l^ruh.  i'rt  fLfirRtion  for  the  ^^cmmari.,  W.  h.  U  re  on  f,  Jr., 

r*KK.  JuntDiry. 
A jcri'-uiturti.  College  Conrflcstn.  A.  O.  Trttc,  EdR. 
Art  EdTjetttkm  In  tnt^  Pulili*  St-hmils.  J.  Hail.  AF^.  Jituuury» 
Art   Kilucatiou,  Eleliitlon  of  the  Teacher  to,  Milclrwl   E. 

Biril-Mill,  AK*  Jiinii«r>% 
Cl.:*v*diuid  Sebotdi^,  E.  L.  Harris  Ed, 
t'olk'KC  In  flH'^TwenlleUi  i\"Jitnry,C.  L-  Smith,  Atlant. 
C*4Ki(f«  Edui:fttif>ti,  MtHlit^rn,  Cii** 
CoiUigei  En  trail ee  Roqtiirt*mt*nt*,  H.  B.  Whit*,  EtIR. 
Conii«>»ltlon.  EnEUsli.  J-  S.  HEimUU\  EiL 
.QoTivetitktCi  of  til e  AssiCHiatioii  of  uolU*ues  and  Prepn-ralorv 
Sftirrtsls  of  the    Middle    t?tJaes  anil   Marj  hitid,  .Scbf»l, 
Jaimitn, 
Decoratitin  of  SchooLs,  J»  P.  HaQey.  MunA,  Decem^Mr, 
Deportment,  School,  and  the  Weather,  E.  O.  Dexter,  EdR. 
*^ Education  and  Crime,  School,  January. 

Education,  Study  of,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  EdR. 
"England,  Educational  MovemenU  in— in.,  W.  K.  Hill, 
School,  January. 
France,  Educational  Jonmals  of,  G.  Compayr6,  EdR. 
France,  Lyc^es  of.  E.  L.  Hardy,  School,  January. 
Geology  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  R.  S.  Tarr,  School, 

January. 
Girls,  Early  Education  of,  G.  H.  Martin,  Ed. 
Greek,  Preparatory,  in  the  University,  J.  H.  Harris,  School, 
January. 
/  High  School,  Public,  E.  P.  Seaver,  EdR. 
Languages.  Foreign,  History  of  Teaching,  B.  D.  Bqgen.  Ed. 
MlUtary  Drill  and  Discipline  in  Schools,  J.  C.  Groff,  Wern, 

January. 
National  university  ?  Do  We  Need  a,  W.  F.  Edwards,  Gunt. 
PoUtlcian,PublIc-School,  A.  H.  NeL5on,EdR. 
Seminary  Policy,  Some  Statistics  About,  W.  S.  Pratt,  Hart. 
Son  them  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools, 

Proceedings  of  the,  SchooL 
Southern  Colleges,  Needs  of,  J.  L.  M.  Cnrrv,  Forum. 
Washington's  University,  C.  W.  Dabney,  Forum. 
ElectricalDisplay,  A  Curious,  H.  J.  Shepetone,  Str. 
Electrical  Ensrineering  and  the  Municipalities,   A.  A.  C. 

Swinton,  NineC. 
ElectHo  Light,  Bathing  In,  H.  C.  Fyfe,  Pear. 
Emigration  as  a  Social  Remedy,  R.  P.  Piolet,RefS,  January  16. 
Engmnd:  see  Great  Britain,  Transvaal. 
England:  Peasants'  Rising  in  1881,  Edin,  January. 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  York,  W.  BLirkus,  Mun. 
Eros  and  Psyche,  OC. 

Ethics:  The  Science  of  Duty-X.-XL,  J.  J.  Tigert,  MRN. 
Evangelists,  J.  W.  Chapman,  Record. 

Evidence,  Admissibility  and  Effect  of,  A.  R.  Watson,  ALR. 
Expansion,  But  Not  Imperialism,  P.  Cams,  OC. 
Expansion  of    the   American    People— XVIL-XX.,  E.  E. 

Sparks,  Chant. 
Expansion,  Territorial— II.,  N.  P.  Chipman,  Over,  Janndry. 
Expansion :  The  Subjugation  of  Inferior  Races,  G.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, Over.  January.     ^  „  ,,  ^.^^ 
Explosives,  Applications  of,  C.  E.  Munroe,  APS. 
Factory  Heating,  San. 
Fiction-Modern— III..  E.  Ridley,  AngA. 
Fishes,  Blind,  of  North  America,  C.  H.  Eigenmann,  APS. 
Fiske's  "Through  Nature  to  God,"  W.  N.  Guthrie,  SR. 
.         Food  of  London,  QR,  January. 
*        Ford,  Daniel  Sharp,  M.  Mannering,  NatM. 
Ford,  Paul  Leicester,  A.  B.  Maurice,  Bkman. 
Forenoon  and  Afternoon,  Unequal  Length  of,  C.  F.  Dowd, 

APS. 
Foundry,  Modem,  J.  Homer,  CasM. 
France: 
Ciericaliem  In  France,  C.  Loiseau,  Non,  January  15. 


Coast  Line  and  Harbors  of  France,  C.  Lenth6ric,  RDM, 
January  15  and  February  1. 

Consulate,  French  Army  Under  the,  F.  H.  Tyrrell,  USM. 

Criminal  Procedure  in  France,  QR  January. 

France  and  Pmssia,  A.  H.  Neton,  Nou,  January  16. 

Franco-Russian  Alliance,  End  of  a,  G.  Grabinski,  RasN, 
January  1. 

Parties  In  the  Freneli  KppiibUc.  J,  M/fUne,  ttPP,  JaliUary. 
Fn^iutJiitJii,  Ktisreii^t.  N.  HnpgiKid.  CouUm, 
FiirneNiii.,  Hoi7i4  t^  Ht»wftrd.  A^  H.  f^niytiu  Lliip. 
trt-ms,  l'*ri?ri!>tj5<.  T^  C  Hc-p worth,  PMIVL 
Gtwifrnishy,  I^rnt'tieAl  ExerciKt^s  in,  W.  M.  DuvIh.  NatGM. 
Geology,  CtfUtury  of,  J.  Le  Cunte.  APS. 
Utrinatjy : 

EmptTor  Wniiam  Hm  Cbararter  of,  E.  T.  Rftsd.  Dent, 

Eniittanil  and  Amtricu,  U^^rman  FeeiiEig  Toward,  T.Momtii^ 
sen,  NA  R. 

England,  CJi^mian  Fed  Ing  Toward.  NatR, 

French  View  of   Tiifs  tieniifln  EmpirL-.  P.  do  Coubpnfn* 
AMliR. 

Lftbnr,  Ori;antzeil,  Cs^mpaJga  Against,  Jl.  Maurentarcchnr, 
A  JS,  January. 
God  kin,  E,  L.,  Fl<?€iol  lection  a  nf,  D1j*1,  .Tsmiiary  W. 
fioothe  and  the  Nlnetemith  tVntury,  QK,  JHnnar>% 
<;rH  rii^Mirii!  Victor  HuBo:  A  CompaHnuiu  Xatli, 
^.^.|[i  Dn  ilu'iK  in  Nt-w  Zoftladd*  W.  H,  Cutteii.  Kng. 
*  ^  u  I  f  n  r  1 .  L  1 1  r^  A  t  f  rnr  1 1  on  » ,  J ,  G ,  M  P  P];iTMin ,  Gc;  n  t. 
tinif  in  IHSn*,  11.  S.  C.  EwrftriL  \lm\. 
Gr^lf.  Winter,  In  J^ontJu'rn  Sanshlno,  J.  D.  Dnun,  O. 
Gmemment  and  Lnw  In  Aiuerjca,  E,  FrrUtifl,  ALR, 
Grsnt,  tJeneral,  Aatnlnlairfttlon  of .  G,  S.  Bouiweii,  Mr  CI. 
Great  Htll^ilo  ;  sa-o  Traosvani. 

Army,  Krltigli ;  Thi?  Hlftrk  Watch,  B.  P.  Holiiuaon,  Cuaii. 

Apm>%  yutpof  the    11..  I'SM. 

Coniicpipilmjl?  How  C  Jin  We  Avol<!,  W*T.  Stead,  BRL. 

ConwtVtttive*^,  Wnni  tn.  lilti<^k. 

CrmtJigloim  Dl^msea  At  la  (\\'*>meiiK  Wrat. 

Dnuh,  fieji'FiKht*  with  the.  D,  Ilaiinuy,  AngS.  Decembur, 

England,  Periloas  Position  of,  W.  T.  .St*?rtd,  A5I RR. 

EfiKllfih  unci  DuU^h  iis  Allied n ml  Enemlofi,  VV.  F.  Uml,NlM. 

Exiles  In  Enuhind  and  the  Wiirtn  ^utU  Afrlcft,  K.  Blhid, 
West, 

German  Feeiing  Toward  England,  NatR. 

Military  Problems  of  Great  Britain,  J.  H.  Burton,  USM. 

Militia,  Tlie,  H.  Maxwell,  NineC. 

Political  Aifairs,  F.  W.  Tugman,  West. 

Poor  Law  Reform,  QR,  January* 

Predicament  in  Soutti  Africa,  R.  Ewen,  West. 

Radicals,  English.  Edin,  January. 

Tory  Future,  Black. 

Transvaal,  England  and  the.  Den  B.  Poortngael,  Forum. 

War  and  Government,  8.  Wilkinson,  NatR. 

War  Office :  Retrospect  and  a  Forecast,  A.  Griffiths,  Fort. 

War  Office,  Confusion  in  the,  G.  Chesney,  NineC. 
Guns,  Modern,  Range  of,  W.  J.  Gordon,  LeisH. 
Gypsy  Moth  in  Massachusetts,  F.  Osgood,  NEng. 
Hastings  Bible  Dictionary,  Vol.  II.,  AJT,  January. 
Havana.  Social  Life  of,  T.  B.  Mott,  Scrib. 
Health,  National  Board  of,  W.  H.  Allen,  Annals,  January. 
Health*s  Improvement,  West. 
Hebrew  Literature  and  Drama.  S.  Schell,  Wern. 
Heine,  Heinrich,  E.  W.  Bowen,  MRN. 
Heredity,  Causes  of,  R.  Sand,  HumN,  January. 
History,  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Atlant. 
Hittites  of  the  Old  Testament,  W.  H.  Ward,  Horn. 
Holland:  English  and  Dutch  as  Allies  and  Enemies,  W.  F. 

Lord,  Nm. 
Holland :  Sea-Fights  with  England,  D.  Hannay,  AngS,  De- 
cember. 
Hospital,  London.  American  in  the,  Barbara  Galpin,  NatM. 
Howarth,  Ellen  Clementine,  Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  Crit. 
Hugo,  Victor,  Goethe  and :  A  Comparison,  NatR. 
Hutchinson,  Thomas,  C.  H.  Levermore,  NEng. 
Hypnotic  Suggestion,  Value  of.  J.  D.  Quackenbos.  Harp. 
Hypnotism,  Educational  and  Therapeutic  Value  of,  CAge. 
Ice^reaking  Steamer,  To  the  Poles  by,  H.  C.  Fyfe,  Str. 
Idaho  and  Montana  Bocmdary  Line,  R.  U.  Goode,  NatGM, 

January. 
Imperialism,  Evolution  Versus,  J.  C.  Guffin,  Arena. 
India:  Frontier  Policy  and  Lord  Lytton*8  Administration, 

EdiUjJanuary. 
India  in  Transition,  Mary  A.  Harriman,  Over  January. 
Indians,  DakoU,  C.  Thomas^in,  DH,  Heft  4. 
Indian  Territory,  Need  of  Better  Government  in  the,  D.  W. 

Yancey,  Forum. 
India:  Sikhs  and  Boers:  A  Parallel,  S.  Wheeler,  AngS,  De- 

India:  The  True  Flavor  of  the  Orient,  J.  Ralph,  Harp. 

Innsbruck,  "  The  Flower  of  the  Tyrol,"  Mary  F.  Nixon, 
Cath. 

Insects,  Singing,  of  Japan,  Yei  Theodora  Ozaki,  WWM. 

Iron  Industry  in  the  United  States,  F.  W.  Taussig,  QJEcon. 

Irving,  Sir  Henry,  F.  Wayne,  NatM. 

Israel  Before  the  Prophetic  Reformation,  West, 

Italians  in  America,  Future  of,  G.  Macchiore,  NA,  Janu- 
ary 16, 
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Italy,  Present  Conditions  in,  E.  Bovet.  BIT. 

Japan,  Educational  Problem  in,  I.  H.  Correll,  MisR. 

Japan  in  the  World's  Politics,  G.  Droppers,  IntM. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  and  the  Dark  Days  of  *U,  O.  S.  Borne, 
NatM. 

Jesus:  How  He  Gathered  His  First  Disciples,  E.  I.  Bos- 
worth,  Bib. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  Type,  M,  G.  Both  well.  Mind. 

Jews:  History  of  a  Race  and  Expressional  Power, T.  David- 
son; The  Jew  in  Public  Life,  C.  Fleischer;  Voice  of  Is- 
rael, H.  Berkowltz;  Expression  from  Impression,  G. 
Gotthell ;  Israel's  Religious  Genius.  8.  S.  Wise :  Poets  of 
the  Ghetto,  D.  Philipson;  Jew  in  Dramatic  Literature, 
M.  H.  Harris;  Jew  as  an  Artist,  Katherine  M.  ('ohen; 
Position  of  the  Modern  Jew,  G.  Deutsch;  Jew  in  the 
World,  Wern. 

Jews  in  Literature,  Annie  N.  Merer  and  M.  B.  Ellis,  Bkman. 

Johnson's  Transmitted  Personality,  A.  Birrell,  Crlt. 

Journalism  as  a  Basis  for  Literature,  G.  8.  Lee,  Atlant. 

Judaism  in  the  Times  of  Jesus,  Types  of,  J.  8.  Riggs,  Bib. 

Jurisprudence,  Criminal,  Decline  of,  G.  C.  Speranza,  APS 

Kaskaskia:  A  Vanished  Capital,  A.  G.  Culver,  Chaut. 

Kentucky,  the  Land  of  Feuds,  W.  Fawcett.  Int. 

Kindergarten  as  an  Educational  Force.  F.  E.  Cook.  Kind. 

Kindergarten  in  Des  Moines,  Amelia  Morton,  Kind. 

Kindergarten  Movement  in  Jamestown,  New  York,  Cora  E. 
Harris,  Kind. 

Kindergarten:  8^v6rit6'8  Method  and  a  Better,  M.  V. 
0'8hea,  KindR. 

Kite  Work  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  H.  C.  Frankenfleld, 
NatGM. 

Klondike  Gold:  Where  It  Is  Valued,  G.  E.  Adams,  Cos. 

Klondike,  Year's  Progress  in  the,  A.  Heilprlu,  APS. 

Labor,  Cheap,  in  the  South,  J.  Dowd,  Gunt. 

Labor  Clauses  in  Public  Contracts,  B.  Taylor,  CasM. 

Labor  Movement  in  Switzerland,  C.  Lindley,  HumN,  Janu- 
ary. 

Labor  Organizations  in  Germany,  Campaign  Against,  M. 
Maurenbrecher,  AJS,  January. 

Lamb  (Charles)  Collection  of  Augustln  Daly,  Llda  R.  Mc- 
Cabe,  BB. 

Landscapes,  English  and  Australian,  W.  H.  Fltchett,  RRM, 
December 

Lanier,  Sidney,  Struggles  of,  J.  S.  Bassett,  MRN. 

Law,  Biblical— II.,  Purchase  of  the  Cave  of  Machpelah,  D. 
W.  Amrana,  GBag. 

Lawton,  Gen.  Henry  W.,  O.  O.  Howard,  AMRR ;  Home ;  P. 
MacQueen,  NatM. 

Leibnitz,  Ideal  Philosophy  of,  E.  M.  Chesley,  CAge. 

Librarian,  What  It  Means  to  Be  a,  H.  Putnam,  LHJ. 

Libraries,  Public,  and  the  Masses,  Cham. 

Library  of  Congress,  H.  Putnam,  Atlant. 

Lincoln's  (Abraham)  Home  in  Sprlngfleld,  Teresa  B.  O'Hare, 
Ros,  January. 

Lincoln  (Maine)  Bar,  R.  K.  Sewall,  GBag. 

Literature,  American,  Classical  Influences  Upon,  W.  C. 
Lawton,  Chaut.   • 

Literature,  English,  of  the  Nineteenth  Century— II.,  L.  E. 
Gates,  Crit. 

Literature,  Harmonic,  J.  H.  Choate,  Jr.,  NineC. 

Literature:  The  West  and  Certain  Literary  Discoveries, 
£.  Hough.  Cent. 

London,  American  in,  C.  Lanier,  Int. 

London  as  Seen  from  St.  Paul's,  W.  B.  Northrop,  LeisH. 

London,  Military  Defense  of,  A.  H.  Atteridi^o,  C  ass. 

London  Housing  Problem,  H.  P.  Harris,  XutH. 

London,  Old.  Street  Names  and  Shop  Signs  of,  Emma  En- 
dres,  Cath. 

Longevity  and  Degeneration,  W.  R.  Thayer,  Forum. 

Lotteries.  Luck.  Clmnce,  and  Gambling  S>sU;m8— II.,  J.  H. 
Schooling,  PMM. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  Edin,  January. 

Lynch  Law,  Remedies  for,  SR,  January. 

Macbeth  and  the  Bible,  L.  G.  Barbour,  PQ,  January. 

McGiffert,  Dr.,  H istorical  Methods  of,  W.  P.  DicK»on,  PRR. 

Machine  Shop  Economies,  O.  Smith,  C'asM. 

Machine  Shop  Practice,  Revolution  in— V.,  H.  Roland,  Eng. 

Mahdism,  Rise  and  Fall  of.  Dial,  January  Itt. 

Mammoth,  Truth  About  the,  F.  A.  Lucas,  McCl. 

Mapping  the  Continent,  T.  Waters,  Home. 

Mardi-Gras  Festivities,  D.  A.  Willey,  Int. 

Marriage  and  Divorce,  J.  D.  Enright,  Cath. 

Mars  as  a  World,  R.  A.  Gregory,  NatR. 

Martlneau,  James,  Recollections  of,  Frances  P.  Cobbe,  Con- 
tem;  P.  H.  Wlcksteod,  Contem;  E.  E.  Hale,  Out. 

Master,  Life  of  the— II.,  John  the  Bantist;  The  Bt  ptism  and 
Temptation  of  Jesus,  J.  Watson,  McCi. 

Medical  Expert  Evidence,  W.  Bartlett,  ALR. 

Mental  Diseases,  Prevention  of,  J.  Mosel,  San. 

Mental  Health  and  Disease,  J.  W.  Wlnkley,  Mind. 

Merchant  Navy,  Our,  F.  VV.  Fitzpatrlck,  Int. 

Mlllais,  John  Everett,  Edin,  January. 

Millet,  Jean  Frangols,  Home  of,  C.  Johnson,  Out. 

Missions : 
Aoyama,  Shosaburo— Japanese,  Christian,  Gentleman,  R. 
B.  Speer,  MhjR. 


China  ?  What  Can  Christianity  Do  for,  A.  H.  Smith,  MisR. 

Chinese  Turkestan,  L.  E.  Httgborg.  MisR. 

Disciples  of  Christ.  Jubilee  Missionary  Conventions  of  the, 
A.  McLean,  MisR. 

German  Protestant  Foreign  Missions,  A.  Bemstortf,  MisE    ^ 

Greenland  Mission,  P.  de  SchweinltzJ  MisR.  ^ 

Jaffna  College,  Ceylon.  J.  L.  Barton.  MisH. 

Japanese  Blow  at  Missions,  E.  Schiller,  MisR. 

Livingstonia  Missir>n  in  South  Africa,  G.  Smith,  Cham. 

Missionaries  in  Turkey,  H.  O.  Dwight,  MisH. 

Results  from  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  MisR. 
MlHsissippi  Valley.  Future  of  the,  A.  B.  Hart,  Harp. 
Mitchell,  Donald  G.,  the  Master  of  Edgewood,  A.  R.  Ktm. 

ball,  Scrlb. 
Montalembertand  French  Education,  R.  B.S.  Blakelock,Dub. 
Montana— the  Treasure  State,  J.  H.  Crooker,  NEng. 
Moody.  Dwight  L. : 

'*  Coronation  Day  "  of  Mr.  Moody,  W.  R.  Moody,  Record. 

Inner  Life  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  C.  M.  Stuart,  Chaut. 

Moody,  Dwight  L.,  G.  P.  Morris,  AMRR :  J.  Stalker.  Sun. 

Moody,  Dwight  L.,  the  Evangelist,  A.  T.  Pierson,  MibR. 

North  field  Home  of  Mr.  Moody,  M.  L.  Osborne,  NatM. 

Power  of  Mr.  Moody's  Mlni^ry,  L.  Abbott,  NAR. 
Mormon  Breach  of  Faith,  A.  T.  Schroeder,  Arena. 
Mormon  Power  in  America,  J.  M.  Scanland,  Gunt. 
Mormons :  Roberts,  the  Dreyfus  of  America,  T.  W.  CurtlN 

Arena. 
Mormons,  The,  R.  L.  Hartt,  Atlant:  C.  B.  Spahr.  Out. 
Mortality  Among  Infants,  Prevention  of,  I*.  Strauss,  RRP, 

January  15. 
Moulton,  William  F.,  G.  G.  FindUy,  LQ,  January. 
Municipal  Art,  E.  H.  Blashfleld,  MunA,  December. 
Municipal  Art  Conference  in  Baltimore,  MunA.  December. 
Municipal  Memorials,  J.  Stttbbon,  MunA,  December. 
Music,  Metaphysics  of,  H.  W.  Stratton,  Mind. 
Mysticism^  ew,  in  Scandinavia,  Hermione  Ramsden.NlneC. 
Napoleon,  Talks  with,  B,  E.  O'Meara,  Cent. 
Natural  Selection,  Divine  Action  in,  W.  Seton,  Cath. 
Nature,  Catastrophes  of,  A.  Sieveking,  Ca*s. 
Nature- Worship  a  Pagan  Sentiment,  J.  McSorley,  Cath. 
Negro.  American,  of  To-day,  P.  A.  Bruce,  Contem. 
"Neminism,"  President  Jordan's,  APS. 
Newspapers,  French,  A.  Cohn,  BIcman. 
Newsnapers,  The,  W.  Reid,  NineC. 
New  Testament  Canon  in  the  Syrian  Church,  J.  A.  Bewer, 

A  JT,  January. 
New  York :  Central  Park  in  Winter,  R.  S.  Spears,  Mun. 
New  York  City  Monuments,  H.  K.  Bush-Brown,  MunA,  De- 
cember. 
New  York :  Midwinter  in,  J.  A.  Rlls,  Cent. 
New  York,  Municipal  Art  In,  MunA.  December. 
Nile,  Land  of  tlie,  Florence  M.  Thomas,  AE,  January. 
Nile,  Low,  of  1899,  S.  W.  Wallace,  Black. 
North  Carolina,  Log  Colleges  In,  PQ,  January. 
North  Pole,  Race  for  the,  W.  Wellman,  McCl. 
Novels  of  1899,  Some,  W.  E.  Henlev.  NAR. 
Nurse,  What  It  Means  to  Be  a,  Y  W. 
Ocean  Grove,  the  Strange  Holy  City  of  New  Jersey,  C.  S. 

Clark,  W \VM. 
Ocean  Liners,  OR,  Januarj'. 

01»io  Country,  Emigrating  to  the,  G.  T.  Ridlon,  Sr  ,  NEng. 
Old  TesUiment :  Historical  Books  "  the  Word  of  God,"  G.  L. 

Robinson,  Record. 
Ollphant.  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.,  W.  A.  Guerry,  SR,  Januar>'. 
Ontario,  Westvrn,  A.  H.  Flower,  C'Age. 
Opera  In  A'uerica  and  Euroi>e,  H.  T.  Finck,  IntM. 
Opera  In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  W.  S.  B.  Matiiews,  Mas. 
Organists,  Two  Famous,  F.  J.  ('rowest,  Sun. 
Panama  Canal,  Actual  Condition  of  the,  C.  Paine.  Eng. 
"Paolo  and  Francesca,"  Mr.  SU'phen  Philips',  R.  Garnett, 

AngS,  December. 
Paris  Exposition,  Sculptors  of  the  United  States  PariUon  at 

the,  Georgia  Eraser,  BP. 
Paris  Exposition,  United  States  Government  Building  at  tlie, 

C.  <le  Kay,  MA. 
Paris  Revisite<l :  Governmental  Machine,  R.  Whlteing,  Cent 
Paris:  Stroll  Through  the  Louvre,  J.  J.  Benjamin-Constant, 

Nou,  January  15. 
Paris,  Suburbs  of,  F.  M.  Warren,  CHiaut. 
'^arks.  City,  Beatrix  Jones,  MunA,  December. 
Parliamentary  Speech,  Changes  in,  A.  Lyttelton,  AngS,  D©» 

cember. 
PassiKjrts  in  a  Trip  Around  the  World,  J.  F.  Fraser.  Caffl. 
Pastor's  Relations  to  God,  8.  M.  Smith,  PQ,  January. 
Patiigonia,  Southern,  Geographic  Features  of,  J.  B.  Hatcher, 

NatCiM. 
Pater.  Walter,  A.  D.  Malley,  Cath. 

Paul,  Second  Imprisonment  of,  J.  Macpherson,  AJT.  g 

Patterson,  Elizabeth.  J.  de  Nouvlon,  RRP,  Februar>"  1.  I 

Pensions,  Old-Age,  Plea  for,  M.  Davitt,  Forum. 
Pensions,  Old-Age,  Why  I  Oppose,  W.  H.  Lecky,  Forum. 
People's  Party,  M.  Butler,  Forum. 
Personality,  Loss  of,  Ethel  D.  Puffer,  Atlant. 
Philanthropv,  Science  in,  C.  R.  Henderson,  Atlant. 
Philippine   Islands  and  Their    Enviroument,  J.  Barrett 
NatGM,  January. 
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Philippines  and  the  Oriental  Problem,  N.  P  Chipman,  Over, 

January. 
Philippines,  Our  Rule  in  the,  T.  M.  Anderson,  NAR, 
Phillipe,  Stephen,  Poetry  of,  Edin,  January. 
Photo^rraphy : 
P  Daguerreotype,  Teachings  of  the,  J.  Waterhouse,  WPM, 

January. 

Bark  Hnrnn  Hgl)t,  8ufe,  WPM.  J  n  mi  an'. 

tJ^Mci'^    (ifH  rn,  Clioit'O  of  n»  \V[*M*  Jtinuiiry. 

lliiJidti  III  Piirtriiiturr,  F,  M.  ButL'lifff,  Al'H. 

\l  \  i*.  tory .  EiA  r  1  y  ^  w  t  t'  1 "  ^f  &|f  ra  ph  y »  PhuT . 

Horscj*.  PliMU>Kr»nhiTiK,  F.  W.  Colu.  APR. 

tlyrn>,  ttemra[tl  ui,  \tutr  Pijtijig,  C..Torn*g,WPM.  January. 

LAiil*?t-ij  i^iUU-.  Mnki]i[f  for  bt;tfiniii^rs,  I'JioT* 

Muitntii  ttmi  Mod  id  iriK,  WHAC  JivhUitry. 

N*'w  Y^o'k  r<iro<'ni  (  luUtJ^-  Hartiiijiim.  i^MiT. 

Oaty-Mugneijium  Lamp*  JsVw  F^^^Ill  of,  for  J^ortraiture,  F. 
C.  Lambert,  APB. 

Pin-Hole  Photography,  Practical,  O.  I.  Yellott.  PhoT. 

Portraiture,  Old  Versus  New  Methods  in,  WPM. 

Reproduction  as  a  Means  of  Improving  Negatives,  J.  A. 
Hodges,  WPM,  January. 

Spotting  Negatives,  WPM,  January. 
Pingree,  Governor,  and  His  Reforms,  W.  P.  Belden,  ALR. 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  E.  White,  BankNY,  January. 
Plague,  llie,  A.  Weichfelbaum,  Deut ;  E.  Duclaux,  RPar, 

February  1. 
Poetry  of  the  American  Plantations— II.,  W.  P.  Trent,  SR. 
Poets  of  Young  Germany,  A.  von  Ende,  Crit. 
Poland,  Future  of,  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  RRP,  January  15. 
Population,  Movement  of,  J.  Cummings,  QJEcon. 
Preaching  and  the  Preacher— II.,  H.  Johnson,  Hom. 
PreacherWithor  Without  the  Manuscript,  R.  Wilson,  MRN. 
Precipice-Riding  in  the  Continental  Armies,  B.  Waters,  Str. 
Prophetic  Teaching,  Origin  of  the,  L.  B.  Paton,  Hart. 
Printing,  Electrical  Inkless,  A.  Sanderson,  Cham. 
Psychical  Research :  **  A  Side  Scene  of  Thought."  Edin. 
Puolic  Bath  at  Brookline,  J.  A.  Stewart,  AJS,  January. 
Publishers.  Some  Pioneer  New  York,  F.  Dredd,  Bkman. 
Ouaritch,  Bernard,  Bkman. 

Race- Preservation  Dogma,  A.  Llano,  AJS,  January. 
Radicalism— East  and  West,  A.  Watkins,  Arena. 
Railroad  and  the  People,  T.  Dreiser,  Harp. 
Railroads,  Policing  the,  J.  Flynt,  Mun. 
Railway  Discriminations  and  Industrial  Combinations,  C.  A. 

Prouty,  Annals.  Jamiary. 
Railway  Alail  Service,  R.  C.  Jackson,  FrL. 
Ranch  Life  in  America,  Art,  January. 
Religion  in  Greek  Literature,  J .  Iverach,  LQ,  January. 
Religion,  Science  of.  Recent  Work  in  the,  C.  H.  Toy,  IntM. 
Respiration  and  the  Vocal  Organs,  W.  Shakespeare,  Wern. 
Revival,  Conditions  of  a,  J.  B.  Shaw,  Hom. 
Revolution,  Traditions  of  the,  E.  E.  Hale,  AMonM. 
Rhode  Island,  Old  Plantation  Life  in,  G.  C.  Mason,  NEng. 
Rhodes,  Cecil :  The  Kiugand  Hib  Country,  A.Sangree,  Ains. 
Richmond,  Fall  of,  Ina  C.  Emery,  NatM. 
Roads,  Roman  and  French,  C.  Jullian,  RPar,  February  1. 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Danger  from  the,  R.  F.  Horton, 

NatR. 
Roman  Catholic  Jubilee  Indulgence,  H.  Thurston,  Dub. 
Rome,  Ancient,  in  1900,  Edin,  January. 
Rome,  Genius  of,  QR,  January'. 
Rome,  Italy,  Helen  G.  Smith,  Ros,  January. 
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Since  the  period  of  reconstruction 
of  Puerto  Rico  after  the  Civil  War  and  the  adoption 
an4  Hawaii.  ^£  ^^^  ^^^  amendments  to  the  na- 
tional Constitution,  Congress  has  not  shown  so 
much  vigor  and  sustained  strength  in  the  discus- 
sion of  deep-lying  problems  of  government  and 
public  policy  as  in  the  protracted  debates  last 
moiith  over  tl»e  relations,  political  and  financial, 
that  are  to  be  established  between  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States.  Various  theories  have 
been  brought  forth  and  various  practical  expe- 
dients have  been  proposed.  Through  all  the 
confusion  and  bewilderment  that  so  much  dis- 
cussion has  caused,  one  clear,  simple  fact  has  re- 
mained unobscured.  That  fact  is  that  we  acquired 
both  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  under  circumstances 
which  entitle  the  people  of  those  island  domains 
to  the  very  highest  consideration  at  our  hands. 
The  further  fact  has  remained  sufficiently  clear 
to  be  beyond  serious  dispute — that  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  raising  their  flag  at  San 
Juan  and  Honolulu,  had  not  for  a  moment  any 
other  thought  than  that  they  were  annexing  these 
bits  of  territory  in  the  same  full  and  unrestricted 
sense  in  which  former  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  President 
Harrison's  administration  had  consummated  an 
annexation  treaty  with  Hawaii  which,  if  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  had  supported  it,  would  have 
been  ratified.  Under  that  treaty  the  Hawaiian 
group  would  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
would  have  become  United  States  citizens.  The 
delay  of  five  years  in  making  Hawaiian  annexa- 
tion an  accomplished  fact  did  not  alter  the  popu- 
lar understanding  of  the  principles  that  were 
involved.  For  a  long  time  there  had  been  a 
reciprocity  treaty  between  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  the  United  States  which  made  trade  practi- 
cally as  free  as  between  any  two  of  our  States  ; 
and  it  was  always  taken  for  granted  that  the 
commercial  union  brought  about  for  a  limited 
period  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  to  be  estab- 
lished permanently  by  annexation. 


What  Undoubtedly  it  was  the  common  un- 
^"Vfani^"  derstanding  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
to  the  Public,  were  to  have  free  trade  with  the 
United  States ;  that  their  people  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  that  they 
were  to.  have  self-governing  institutions  some- 
what on  the  plan  of  one  of  our  Territories  ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  question  of  their  having 
representation  in  the  national  Government  at 
Washington  was  one  which  could  be  trusted 
safely  to  the  indefinite  future.  Now  it  was  also 
true,  undoubtedly,  that  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  understood  Puerto  Rican  annexation  as 
signifying  just  what  had  been  involved  in  the 
popular  discussion,  for  some  years  previous,  of 
Hawaiian  annexation.  Puerto  Rico  was  to  be- 
come American  soil,  and  the  Puerto  Ricans  were 
to  become  American  citizens  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  Mexicans  m  New  Mexico  and  California 
had  become  our  fellow-citizens  after  the  acquisi- 
tion of  those  regions  by  the  United  States.  And 
certainly  it  was  quite  foreign  to  the  American 
habit  of  thought  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
tariff  barriers,  either  high  or  low,  would  be  con- 
tinued between  the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indian  island  thus  annexed.  The  Puerto  Ricans 
themselves  thought  they  were  becoming  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  shared  the  common 
view  that  they  were  to  be  brought  inside  the 
working  of  our  scheme  of  national  taxation. 

To  Every  It  is  not  necessary  to  complicate  ques- 
^tVoum  ^^01^8  o<^w  ^^  <^ur  hands  for  immediate 
Answer,  decision  like  that  of  Puerto  Rico  with 
others  which  must  be  met  on  their  own  merits 
when  they  come  up.  The  Philippine  question  is 
separate  and  distinct.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  it  would  not  appear  feasible  to  bring  the 
Philippine  archipelago  .  into  commercial  union 
with  the  United  States.  Our  Constitution  pre 
scribes  unrestricted  freedom  of  trade  between  the 
States  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  tliat  our  Govern- 
ment may  not  exercise  political  authority  outside 
of  the  United  States.     And  it  is  not  the  popular 
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understanding  that  we  have  annexed  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  in  the  same  full  sense  in  which  we 
have  acquired  Puerto  Rico.  We  are  not  now 
speaking  so  much  of  legal  distinctions  as  of  pop- 
ular understandings.  When  it  comes  to  the  future 
of  Cuba,  that  also  is  a  question  by  itself.  Cuba 
will  presumably  become  an  independent  republic 
under  our  protection,  its  foreign  affairs  being  in- 
trusted to  our  charge  and  its  trade  relations  being 
secured  under  a  favorable  reciprocity  arrange- 
ment with  the  United  States.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment ought  to  work  well  enough  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  By  that  time  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Cubans  would  know  English  as  a  second 
language,  and  Cuba  would  probably  be  ready  for 
full  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State. 


Orgunixing 


While  the  House  of  Representatives 
HamSras^a  was  at  work  on  a  Puerto  Rico  bill, 
Territory,  ^^iq  Senate,  in  its  leisurely  way,  was 
debating  a  measure  for  establishing  territorial 
government  in  Hawaii.  This  interesting  Pacific 
group  was  so  well  organized  as  an  independent 
government  under  President  Dole  and  his  able 
and  patriotic  associates  that  it  has  managed  to 
get  on  very  comfortably,  in  spite  of  some  incon- 
veniences, during  the  nearly  two  years  that  it  has 
been  waiting,  since  its  annexation  by  this  coun- 
try, for  Congress  to  ordain  its  plan  of  govern- 
ment under  the  terms  of  the  measure  which  the 
Hawaiian  Commission  had  drawn  up  and  which 
the  Senate  with  some  modifications  adopted  and 
sent  to  the  House  early  in  March.  The  Hawaiian 
group  becoTnes  the  United  States  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  Its  domestic  government  will  continue 
to  be  carried  on  under  a  plan  which  virtually 
reenacts  the  existing  Hawaiian  constitution.  The 
present  law-making  body  at  Honolulu  has  two 
Jjouses,  the  lower  one  of  which  is  selected  by 
voters  able  to  read  and  write  either  the  English 
or  Hawaiian  language.  Besides  having  this  in- 
telligence qualification,  voters  for  members  of  the 
upper  chamber  must  have  a  certain  property 
qualification.  The  Hawaiian  Commission  advised 
tlie  continuance  of  these  restrictions  upon  the 
suffrage,  but  the  Senate  finally  struck  out  the 
property  clause,  so  that  the  intelligence  qualifica- 
tion alone  remained.  The  Senate  ought  to  have 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is  a  broad 
difference  between  establishing  new  restrictions 
and  merely  leaving  undisturbed  for  a  time  those 
tliat  already  exist.  It  is  best  for  all  races  in 
Hawaii,  for  tlie  present,  that  the  people  of  Amer- 
ican, English,  and  German  origin,  together  with 
the  better  element  of  the  Hawaiian  natives,  should 
continue  in  control.  The  existing  franchise  sys- 
tem was  worked  out  several  years  ago  with  much 
i»re  and  study.    It  is  always  easy  to  broaden  the 


terms  of  the  elective  franchise,  but  it  is  never 
easy  to  contract  or  disqualify.  Congress  could 
at  any  time  in  the  future  strike  out  the  property 
qualification  upon  satisfactory  assurances  that  it 
served  no  necessary  purpose.  The  Hawaiian  > 
Commission,  after  studying  the  problem  care- 
fully, thought  the  existing  terms  of  the  fran- 
chise  ought  not  at  present  to  be   altered. 

^  The  measure  that  passed  the  Senate 

Satisfactory  is  designed  to  stop  permanently  the 
Solution,  coolie  labor  system  on  the  Hawaiian 
plantations,  inasmuch  as  it  extends  to  the  Sand, 
wich  Islands  the  contract  labor  laws  and  the  Chi- 
nese exclusion  laws  under  which  we  live  on  the 
mainland.  The  United  States  tariff  and  revenue 
system  are  of  course  extended  to  embrace  Ha. 
waii,  and  all  the  people  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  were  citizens  of  Hawaii  when 
we  annexed  the  islands.  All  local  laws  and  in- 
stitutions are  continued  without  change,  unless 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  problems  of  government  in 
Hawaii,  which  a  few  years  ago  seemed  so  excess- 
ively difficult  and  complicated,  bid  fair  to  be 
worked  out  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  way. 
Annexation  secures  for  the  group  the  stability  in 
its  foreign  relations  and  the  security  from  revolu- 
tionary changes  at  home  that  it  hau  needed  for 
so  long  a  time.  On  the  other  hand,  its  brief  ex- 
perience as  an  independent  republic  forced  it  to 
work  out  many  of  its  own  governmental  prob- 
lems of  a  strictly  local  nature,  and  the  results  are 
now  accepted  and  confirmed  in  the  measure  pend- 
ing at  Washington.  In  many  ways  the  problem 
of  Puerto  Rican  government  is  much  simpler 
than  that  of  Hawaii.  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Portuguese  were  flocking  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  a  few  years  ago,  and  no  region  in  the 
world  presented  a  greater  variety  of  delicate  and 
dangerous  race  problems.  .According  to  the  lat- 
est available  population  statistics  of  the  group,  the 
native  Hawaiians  now  number  about  39,000,  the 
Chinese  about  26,000,  Japanese  27,000,  Portu. 
guese  15,000,  and  all  others,  including  Ameri- 
cans, English,  Germans  and  other  Europeans, 
barely  10,000. 

T    ^  «   -*    Puerto  Rico,  on  the  other  band,  has 

Treat  Puerto         .  '  ,    , .  '       , 

Rico  on  the    a   homogeneous    population.       It    is 
//awa/zan  p/ai?.  g^^pp^g^^  to  number  somewhere  l)e- 

tween  800,000  and  1,000,000,  about  two-tliirds 
being  white  and  one -third  colored,  all  speaking 
Spanish.  The  simple  and  obvious  way  to  provide  ^ 
for  the  government  of  the  island  is  to  treat  it  in 
a  way  quite  analogous  to  the  treatment  we  are 
according  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  When 
General  Miles,   in  July,    1898,  landed  with  his 
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military  expedition  near  Ponce,  he  declared  in  a 
formal  proclamation  that  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  under  the  American  flag  should  *  *  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  and  the  same  immunities  as  cit- 
izens of  the  different  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Union."  It  is  not  necessary  to  raise  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  policy  of  the  coun- 
try was  fixed  or  its  faith  pledged  for  all  time  by 
the  language  of  General  Miles'  proclamation.  It 
is  merely  enough  to  observe  that  none  of  us  con- 
tradicted General  Miles  at  that  time,  and  we  all 
supposed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  annexa-  ^ 
tion  of  Puerto  Rico  was  going  to  mean  precisely 
what  the  general  himself  had  said.  Puerto  Rico 
was  a  fairly  comfortable  and  prosperous  place 
even  under  the  Spanish  colonial  system.  It  will 
certainly  become  an  American  island  in  which 
we  shall  have  just  pride  twenty- five  years  hence 
for  its  great  progress  under  our  flag,  if  we  only 
keep  the  wisdom  of  our  first  intentions.  There 
should  be  conferred  upon  Puerto  Rico  the  bene- 
fits of  full  commercial  union  with  this  country. 
And  other  privileges  in- due  time  should  be 
extended  by  act  of  Congress  to  make  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  citizens  not  only  of  their  own 
island,  but  also  of  the  United  States.  Our  sys- 
tem of  justice  should  l:»e  made  to  include  that 
island  as  it  includes  Arizona  and  Alaska,  and  as 
it  will  include  Hawaii  by  virtue  of  the  measure  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  At  present 
Puerto  Rico  is  in  a  state  of  the  most  serious  dis- 
tress. The  island  imports  breadstuffs  and  exports 
such  articles  as  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  fruit. 
Our  people  need  what  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
have  to  sell,  and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  need 
in  turn  the  flour  and  other  food  products  of  which 
we  have  always  a  great  exportable  surplus. 

In  his  message  last  December,  as  our 
and  the  readers  are  well  aware.  President  Mc- 
Tariff,  Kinley  advocated  the  full  inclusion  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  our  commercial  zone  of  unfettered 
trade.  The  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, however,  decided  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing a  low  rate  of  duty,  and  they  agreed  to 
make  this  15  per  cent,  of  the  existing  Dingley 
tariff  rates.  It  was  claimed  with  entire  truth 
that  this  arrangement  would  relieve  Puerto  Rico's 
immediate  commercial  stagnation  practically  as 
well  as  if  the  entire  duty  had  been  abolished. 
It  was  held  further  that  the  moderate  revenue 
that  would  be  collected  from  this  low  custom- 
house tax  was  needed  in  Puerto  Rico  for  current 
expenditures,  in  the  lack  of  a  suitable  income 
from  other  pources,  and  that  Puerto  Rico  would 
really  be  much  better  off  under  the  low  duty 
than  with  unrestricted  trade.  Those  best  quali- 
fied, however,   to  speak  for  the   Puerto  Ricans 


seem  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  island  can 
readily  enough  get  all  the  revenue  it  needs  from 
other  sources,  and  that  the  one  thing  requisite  to 
the  establishment  of  a  stable  equilibrium  is  to 
do  just  what  everybody  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Puerto  Rico  expected  as  a  matter  of  course 
when  we  took  the  island — namely,  make  Puerto 
Rico  part  of  the  United  States  for  all  purposes 
of  trade,  commerce,  and  national  taxation.  The 
15- per- cent,  bill  was  made  a  strict  party  measure 
in  the  House,  and  it  passed  on  February  28  by  a 
vote  of  172  to  160.  The  earlier  proposal  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  been  for  a  25- 
per-cent.  rate.  The  dissatisfaction,  however, 
was  so  great  that  this  was  reduced  -  to  15  per 
cent.,  with  the  further  proviso  that  it  was  to  be 
limited  to  a  period  of  two  years. 


Vieufetl  aa  a 
Party  issue. 


Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this 
plan,  it  is  excessively  bad  politics  for 
the  Republicans.  Certain  protected 
interests  are  strongly  opposed  to  Puerto  Rican 
free  trade,  but  they  can  hardly  be  pleased  with 
the  outcome  in  the  House.  They  ought  to  have 
saved  their  ammunition  for  a  real  occasion. 
What  they  have  succeeded  in  doing  has  been  to 
put  the  Republican  party  m  a  somewhat  ridicu- 
lous position,  all  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to 


"WHOOP  LA  !  I 

Puef  to  Rico  means  to  get  In  anyhow. 

From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis). 
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impose  a  tariff  tax  only  one-seventh  as  much  as 
the  ordinary  tax  on  other  imports,  and  this  for  a 
scanty  two  years.  The  com nion- sense  way  to 
look  at  it  was  that  in  annexing  Puerto  Rico  we 
had  simply  added  a  few  square  miles  more  to  the 
sugar  lands  of  Louisiana,  a  little  more  to  the 
tobacco  lands  of  Connecticut  and  Virginia,  and 
something  more  to  the  fruit  lands  of  Florida  and 
southern  California.  It  is  as  if  another  county  or 
two  had  taken  to  raising  oranges,  or  the  sugar 
belt  on  our  Gulf  coast  had  been  widened  a  few 
miles.  If  we  must  raise  tariff  barriers,  let  them 
be  against  outsiders  and  not  against  our  own  ; 
and  little  Puerto  Rico  in  all  decency  belongs  on 
our  side  of  the  line.  When  the  House  passed  its 
bill  there  was  a  storm  of  disapproval  throughout 
the  country.  This  was  met  by  a  recommendation 
on  the  part  of  President  McKinley  that  Congress 
should  immediately  appropriate  for  the  relief  of 
Puerto  Rico  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  amount 
of  duties  that  had  been  paid  on  goods  brought  to 
this  country  from  Puerto  Rico  since  our  annexa.- 
tion  of  that  island.  This  was  estimated  at  about 
$2,000,000  to  January  1,  1900.  Although  the 
proposal  came  as  a  surprise,  it  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted and  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Mai'ch  2.  The  Senate  proceeded  with 
more  deliberation,  but  passed  the  same  measure 
on  March  16.  In  neither  House  was  there  any 
disposition  to  make  a  party  issue  of  this  relief  bill, 
every  one  professing  to  wish  Puerto  Rico  well. 

The  Merit  "^^^  Puerto  Rican  tariff  question  is 
of  the       purely  one  of  expediency,  good  faith. 

Question,  ^^^  simple  common  sense.  Some  of 
the  Republicans  seem  to  have  labored  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  necessary  to  impose  a  duty 
on  Puerto  Rican  products  in  order  to  show  that  we 
could  do  so  if  we  desired.  They  feared  the  spread 
of  the  doctrine  that  free  trade  necessarily  follows 
the  flag,  and  tljat  the  Constitution  in  that  regard 
is  self-acting  and  obligatory.  A  sufficient  answer 
would  seem  to  be  that  we  have  now  for  some 
time  past  owned  Puerto  Rico,  and  yet  we  have 
enforced  a  tariff  tax  on  trade  between  the  island 
and  our  mainland.  To  charge  one-seventh  of  the 
McKinley  rate  for  two  years  longer  would  do 
nothing  more  to  establish  the  principle.  In 
other  words,  the  constitutional  question  as  it  may 
henceforth  relate  to  the  treatment  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  will  not  be  embarrassed  through 
doing  with  Puerto  Rico  the  thing  that  is  expedi- 
ent. This  sound  and  statesmanlike  position  was 
immediately  taken  by  Senator  Davis,  of  Minne- 
sota, when  the  bill  came  before  the  Senate.  He 
introduced  an  amendment  extending  our  system 
to  Puerto  Rico  in  a  manner  virtually  analogous 
to  the  treatment  accorded  Hawaii. 


SENATOR  CUSHMAN  K.  DAVIS. 

TheFreeTrade  His  amendment  took  the  form  of  in- 

Amend  me  fits  of  \        •,  -n      y 

Senators Daufa  corporatiug  into  the  bill  those  pro- 
andBevertdge.  vigj^ng  ^f   ^y^^   Constitution    of    the 

United  States  which  prescribe  freedom  and  uni. 
formity  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  States. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  in  Senator  Davis' 
amendment  that  is  not  in  perfect  liarmony  with 
the  doctrine  so  ably  expounded  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Review  by  Professor  Judson,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  This  view  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  the  one  which  Mr.  Bryan  and  the 
Democrats  take,  to  the  effect  tliat  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  goes  into  operation  with  the  acquisition 
of  new  territory.  Senator  Davis'  amendment  was 
introduced  on  March  5.  On  the  19th,  Senator 
Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  reduced  the  matter  to  its 
very  simplest  terms  by  introducing  the  following 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Puerto  Rican  Tariff  bill  : 

All  articles  coming  into  the  United  States  from 
Puerto  Rico,  or  going  into  Puerto  Rico  from  the  United 
States,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  but  this  act  .shall 
not  be  construed  as  extending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  part  thereof,  over  Puerto  Rico, 
and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  Ck>nstitation  of  the 
United  States  is  not  extended  over  Puerto  Rico. 

Neither  in  the  practical  object  meant  to  be  ac- 
complished, nor  yet  in  legal  theory  or  doctrine  is 
there  any  inconsistency  l^etween  the  Davis  amend- 
ment and  the  Beveridge  proposal.  Both  seem  to 
us  to  be  right  in  policy,  sound  in  principle,  and 
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in  the  line  both  of  the  duty  and  of  the  disposition 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Last  month  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Approaching  Mr.  Root,  paid  a  v.isit  to  Cuba,  where 
Eiectiona.  ^xq  made  a  considerable  tour  of  in- 
spection in  company  with  Governor- General 
Wood  and  held  numerous  conferences.  Cuba  is 
now  progressing  steadily.  To  the  native  editor 
of  one  of  the  Havana  newspapers — wlio  declared 
that  the  Cubans  were  not  being  allowed  to  show 
whether  or  not  they  were  prepared  for  self-gov- 
ernment, and  were  in  that  respect  no  better  off 
now  than  under  the  Spaniards — Mr.  Root  made 
the  pointed  reply  that  out  of  four  hundred  em- 
ployees in  the  Havana  custom-house  only  four 
were  Americans.  Our  readers  will  scarcely  need 
to  be  reminded  that  under  Spanish  rule  the  cus- 
tom-house in  Havana,  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, was  packed  with  Spaniards.  To-day  the 
personnel  of  the  establishment  is  almost  wholly 
made  up  of  Cubans.  Nearly  every  civil  and 
judicial  office  in  the  island  of  Cuba  to-day  is 
filled  by  a  man  of  Cuban  birth.  Under  the 
Spanish  regime  the  municipal  elections  were  an 
absurd  farce  ;  they  resulted  almost  invariably  in 
the  selection  of  Spaniards  for  all  offices.  There 
were   times  when   every  single  meml)er  of  the 


VENATOR   DAVIS   WTTH    R18   AMENDMENT  PUNCTURES  DEMO- 
CRATIC HOPES  BASED  ON  THE  PUEHTO  RICO  TARIFF. 
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municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Havana,  for  ex- 
ample, was  a  Spaniard.  At  other  times  the  Cu- 
bans had  not  more  than  one  or  two  members  in 
a  body  of  considerable  size.  This  month  is  to 
see  the  completion  of  preparations  for  the  hold- 
ing of  an  entirely  new  sort  of  municipal  elections 
in  Cuba,  in  which  Cubans  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history  will  have  a  real  chance  to  elect  their 
local  governing  bodies.  It  is  announced  that 
these  municipal  elections  will  occur  in  May.  Let 
no  one  suppose  that  there  has  been  any  delay  in 
the  process  of  establishing  self- governing  institu- 
tions among  the  Cubans.  On  the  contrary,  there 
has  been  as  great  speed  as  has  been  either  possi- 
ble or  desirable.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Spain,  the  Spaniards  resident  in 
Cuba  were  to  be  accorded  a  period  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  final  exchange  of  the  tj-eaty 
ratifications  in  which  to  make  a  final  decision  as 
to  their  allegiance.  That  year  ends  on  April  11. 
Nothing  whatever  for  the  cause  of  Cuban  self- 
government  could  have  been  gained  by  any  at- 
tempt to  institute  government  based  upon  local 
elections  during  this  preliminary  year.  The  re- 
sult of  these  elections  will  be  watched  with  great 
concern.  Some  time  later — nobody  now  knows 
just  when — a  general  convention  will  be  elected 
to  deal  with  the  larger  questions  of  Cuban  gov- 
ernment. Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Relations  with  Cuba, 
together  with  Senators  Aid  rich,  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  Teller,  of  Colorado,  of  the  same  committee, 
went  to  Cuba  last  month  to  gain  personal  insight 
into  the  situation,  in  view  of  the  interesting  po- 
litical  changes  that  will  speedily  follow  the  first 
anniversary  of  our  completed  peace  with  Spain. 

Since  there  were  no  accurate  popula- 
and  tion  statistics  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Education,  insurrection  in  1895,  it  can  never  be 
known  exactly  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  pop^ 
ulation  of  Cuba  perished  in  consequence  of  the 
hardships  of  the  war  period.  The  starvation  and 
disease  attributed  to  General  Weyler's  reconcen- 
tration  policy  caused  the  death  of  scores,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  thousands.  It  is  reported  that  the 
practical  problem  of  providing  for  the  orphaned 
children  in  CubaMs  one  of  very  serious  dimen- 
sions. Meanwhile  the  women  of  the  United 
States  have  formed  a  Cuban  orphans*  aid  society, 
and  they  can  show  excellent  results  already  real- 
ized, which,  they  assure  us,  are  only  the  small 
beginning  of  the  great  things  they  have  deter- 
mined upon.  A  wonderful  fair  is  soon  to  be  held 
in  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  this  Cuban 
orphans'  fund,  and  plans  now  on  foot  are  quite 
certain  to  result  in  the  speedy  establishment  all 
over  Cuba  of  homes  for  orphan  children  under 
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the  auspices  of  American  women.  With  all  pos- 
sible aid  and  encouragement  from  Governor- 
General  Wood,  the  work  of  establishing  free  pub. 
lie  schools  throughout  Cuba  has  beeh  going  on 
with  much  enthusiasm.  ^  The  schools  are  under 
tlie  direction  of  Mr.  Alexis  E.  Frye,  and  late  re- 
ports indicate  an  enrollment  in  the  new  schools  of 
150,000  children.  It  is  reported  that  an  effort 
is  going  to  be  made  in  the  coming  summer  to 
bring  1,000  Cuban  teachers  to  this  country, 
where,  if  the  plan  is  carried  through,  they  arc  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  summer 
school  for  teachers  at  Harvard,  and  are  after- 
ward to  be  taken  on  an  extended  tour  of  observa. 
tion  through  the  country.  The  plan  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  on  many  accounts.  The  Cuban  Edu- 
cational Association,  in  aquiet  and  unpretentious 
way^^  continues  to  find  places  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  in  this  country  for  deserving  young  Cu- 
bans who  have  money  enough  to  pay  a  part  of 
their  expenses.  All  these  and  other  kindred 
agencies  are  simply  doing  their  part  toward  the 
honorable  and  successful  completion  of  the  work 
that  the  United  States  took  upon  itself  rn  1898 
when  it  determined  to  deliver  Cuba  from  an  in. 
tolerable  situation.  Spanish  misgovernment  is 
at  an  end  in  Cuba  ;  but  during  the  period  of  the 
island^s  convalescence,  so  to  speak,  there  will  be 
special  need  for  the  neighborly  offices  of  the  phi- 
lanthropists and  educators  of  the  United  States. 

The  new  Philippine  commission  has 
^^/iotSa"^    been  completed.     We  announced  last 

month  the  selection  of  Judge  Taft,  of 
Cincinnati,  as  its  chairman.  Of  the  old  commis- 
sion one  member  is  retained,  namely,  Mr.  Dean 
C.  Worcester.  The  otlier  three  members  are 
Judge  Henry  C  Ide,  of  Vermont,  Gen.  Luke 
E.  Wright,  of  Tennes.see,  and  Prof.  Bernard 
Moses,  of  the  University  of  California.  Judge 
I  lie  has  served  as  chief -justice  of  Samoa.  Gen 
eral  Wright  is  a  Memphis  lawyer  of  high  repute. 
Bernard  Moses  is  a  political  scientist  of  distinc- 
tion, and  American  historical  students  are  famil- 
iar with  his  attainments  in  the  field  of  Spanish 
colonial  administration  and  law.  The  commis- 
s?ion  is  exceedingly  well-constituted  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  organizing  and  establishing  civil  gov- 
ernment in  the  Philippines.  Bishop  Henry  C. 
J^>tter,  of  New  York,  who  returned  last  month 
from  a  visit  to  Manila  in  the  inten^st  of  P^pisco- 
pal  missions,  came  back  with  most  unqualified 
praise  for  (ieneral  Otis  in  the  work  he  has  been 
doing.  Bishop  Potter  takes  the  ground  that  we 
are  in  the  Philippines  to  stay,  and  could  not  get 
out  honorably  if  we  would;  and  that,  therefore, 
to  discuss  tlie  question  whether  we  ought  or 
ought  not  to  have  assumed  sovereignty  there  is  to 


deal  with  a  purely  academic  question.  In  the  Sen. 
ate,  on  March  7,  Mr.  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
made  a  speech  generally  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  career  hitherto,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  bill  which  authorizes  the  President  to 
proceed  to  establish  government  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  took  occasion  to  review  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  acquisition  of  the  islands  and  our  deal- 
ing with  the  natives.  His  speech  is  one  which  will 
be  greatly  used  by  the  Republicans  in  the  cam- 
paign this  year.  Serious  complaints  are  made  of 
the  prevalence  of  American  l)eer  saloons  in  Manila. 

The  Hay-  After  duly  considering  the  Hay- 
''"r?eafy'*  Pauncefote  treaty,  the  nature  of 
Amended,  which  we  discussed  last  month,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  P^oreign  Relations  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Cushman  K.  Davis,  of 
Minnesota,  decided  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
ratify  the  instrument  without  material  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Davis'  amendment  took  the  form  of 
a  clause  admitting  the  right  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  use  the  canal  for  defensive  pur- 
poses in  time  of  war.  During  the  wide  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  last  month,  it  became  evident 
that  the  country  concurs  in  the  views  expressed 
in  the  March  number  of  this  magazine.  It  is  not 
now  probable  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  ever  take  the  money  of  American  tax- 
payers to  a  foreign  land,  there  to  construct  vast 
public  works  of  an  essentially  strategic  nature. 


TAKINO  UP  THE  FIU8T  INSTALLMENT  OF   THK  WHITE  MAN*8 
BURDEN. 

From  the  Pitme^r  Press  (St.  Paul.) 
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Luke  E.  Wright. 


Bernard  Moses. 

THREE  MEMBBliS  OF  THE  NEW  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION. 


Henry  C.  Ide. 


on  the  express  understanding  that  sucli  works 
should  never  be  a  benefit  to  this  country  in  a  time 
of  military  need.  Senator  Davis  in  the  present 
instance  as  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion, 
has  shown  himself  a  true  exponent  of  American 
policy.  If  England  should  be  unwilling  to  join 
in  the  simple  abrogation  of  the  Clayton- Bulwer 
treaty,  or  to  accept  the  Davis  amendment  of  tlie 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  not  be  slow  to  draw  the  appropriate 
inferences.  In  any  case,  as  we  remarked  last 
month,  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  is  recognized 
by  the  opponents  of  any  isthmian  canal  wliatever 
as  having  for  the  present  most  effectively  blocked 
the  pending  bills  for  the  construction  of  a  water- 
way by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Since  the  Secretary  of  State  seems  to  be 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  plan  of  a  thoroughly 
American  canal,  and  since  such  a  plan  cannot  be 
carried  through  without  diplomatic  negotiations 
which  would  require  more  than  a  half-hearted 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  State  Department, 
the  whole  subject  will  probably  have  to  remain 
in  abeyance  for  some  time  to  come. 

«-^     MM  ^^      Meanwhile,  it  is  announced  that  the 

other  Matters  _,  ^        '  .      , 

of  a  Diplomatic  ^tskte  Department  is  actively  arraug- 
Nature.  -j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  holding  of  another  Pan- 
American  conference  next  year,  the  meeting- 
place  to  be  the  City  of  Mexico.  It  is  also  said 
that  negotiations  are  pending  on  the  part  of  tiie 
State  Department  looking  toward  the  purchase 
of  the  Danish  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  inquiries  are  being  made  as  to  the  possibility 


of  the  transfer  to  our  Government  by  Ecuador, 
for  a  due  consideration,  of  one  or  more  of  the 
GalsLpagos  Islands.  Tli«re  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  uneasiness  and  incipient  revolution  brew, 
ing  in  Central  America,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  instructed  our  representatives  there  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  keep  the  pot 
from  boiling  over.  A  certain  element  in  Nica- 
ragua has  seemed  disposed  to  acquire  and  annex 
so  much  of  the  territory  of  Costa  Rica  as  may  be 
affected  by  the  route  of  the  proposed  Nicaragua 
Canal.  Tlie  Nicaraguans  would  like  to  be  able 
to  control  the  canal  negotiations  without  having 
Costa  liica  concerned  in  them.  The  only  simple 
solution  of  the  whole  complicated  situation  is  for 
the  United  States  to  acquire  by  purchase  from  the 
two  states  such  bits  of  territory  as  are  necessary 
for  the  full  control  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  the  canal 
route,  and  a  port  on  either  ocean.  Apropos  of 
relations  with  England,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Lord 
Paunccfote,  has  received  instructions  that  he  is 
to  remain  for  some  time  yet  to  come.  He 
reached  the  retiring  age  more  than  a  year  ago, 
but  it  was  thought  best  that  he  should  stay  on  at 
Washington  through  the  past  winter.  He  had 
made  all  his  arrangements  to  leave  Washington 
on  March  28  and  sail  from  New  York  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  unfavorable  reception  by  the 
Senate  and  the  country  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty,  and  the  status  of  some  other  matters  like 
the  Alaskan  boundary  question,  seem  to  have 
supplied  the  reasons  for  the  retention  of  Lord 
Pauncefote  at  the  American  post.      The  people  of 
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our  far  Northwest  are  greatly  disturbed  by  what 
they  regard  as  the  danger  of  the  sacrifice  of 
American  territorial  riglits  in  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  about  the  boundary.  The  continued 
reports  of  the  wealth  of  the  Cape  Nome  gold  dig- 
gings form  the  chief  burden  of  the  news  that 
comes  from  Alaska  ;  and  A^nerican  minera  are 
said  to  have  been  leaving  the  Canadian  Klondike 
in  great  num})ers  in  order  to  try  their  luck  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  icy  beaches  of  Cape 
Nome. 

The  Gold  Questions  of  monetary  standards, 
^^^"signid^^'  Currency,  and  banking  held  the  first 

March  14.  place  in  the  politics  and  discussion  of 
the  Presidential  year  1896.  The  Republican 
party  can  now  say  that  it  has  embodied  its  posi- 
tion in  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  new  enact- 
ment not  only  declares  the  gold  standard  an<l  au- 
thorizes a  large  Treasury  reserve  to  maintain 
that  standard,  but  it  assigns  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  power  and  the  duty  to  maintain 
the  reserve,  if  the  necessity  arises,  by  the  sale  of 
gold  bonds.  This  legislation,  of  course,  does 
not  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  take  any  course  they  may  prefer  in  the 
future  ;  but  it  makes  it  highly  improbable  that 
there  will  be  any  successful  attempt  to  change 
the  standard  at  any  time  in  the  near  future,  and 
still  further  unlikely  that  any  serious  effort  will 
ever  be  made  to  treat  any  part  of  the  existing 
public  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  as  if  it 
were  payable  with  silver.  The  measure  as  re- 
ported from  the  conference  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  passed  the  Senate  on  March  6  by  a  very 
strict  party  vote  of  44  to  26.  One  Democrat,  Mr. 
Lindsay,  of  Kentucky,  supported  the  bill,  and 
one  Republican,  Mr.  Chandler,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, voted  against  it.  The  bill  was  passed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday,  the 
13th,  by  a  majority  of  46,  and  was  signed  by 
President  McKinley  on  the  following  day. 

«  ^    ^,  The  part  of  the  measure  that  was  of 

Refunding  ^r        ^     ^  .            j-   ^      •              .            .i     . 

the  Debt  at  the  most  immediate  interest  was  tliat 

2  per  cent,  ^j^jj^i^  }^j^j  l^^  ^j^  ^il^]i  i]^q  refunding 

of  the  public  debt  on  a  2-per-cent.  basis,  and  the 
changes  in  the  national  banking  law,  intended  to 
promote  tiie  absorption  of  the  new  lx)n(ls  by  the 
banks  as  the  security  for  their  issues  of  circulat- 
ing not^s.  The  new  law  j)ermit8  banks  to  issue 
notes  up  to  the  extent  of  their  capital,  and  re- 
duces the  annual  tax  on  circulation  by  one-half. 
It  also  permits  the  establisliment  in  small  places 
of  national  banks  with  a  capital  of  $25,000.  Tlie 
new  2-per-cent.  bonds  are  to  be  issued  in  volun- 
tary exchange  for  outstanding  ]>onds  which  ag- 
gregate altogether  about  $800,000,000  par  value. 


These  outstanding  bonds  would  in  any  case  fall 
due  in  from  three  or  four  to  seven  or  eight  years. 
For  purposes,  therefore,  of  trust  funds  and  bank 
circulation,  the  new  2-per-cent.  bonds,  which 
will  not  mature  for  a  long  time,  will  be  regarded 
as  very  desirable.  The  high  quotations  which 
they  already  command  would  seem  to  give  prom- 
ise of  a  very  rapid  presentation  of  the  old  bonds 
for  exchange,  especially  as  the  law  authorizes  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a  premium  in 
connection  with  the  exchange.  A  month  or  two 
hence  it  will  be  possible  to  speak  with  some  cer. 
tainty  upon  the  measure  of  success  that  this  huge 
refunding  operation  is  destined  to  obtain.  Mean- 
while, it  is  at  least  worth  while  to  note  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  ready  market  for  the  securities  of 
the  United  States  Government  at  2  per  cent., 
and  that  such  securities  immediately  command  a 
high  premium.  The  credit  of  our  government 
is  now  far  better  than  that  of  any  other  in  the 
world.  It  is  also  worth  while  to  note  the  fact 
that  the  position  of  New  York  as  an  international 
money  marktst  is  developing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  that  this  has  been  evinced  lately  by  large 
subscriptions  toward  a  Russian  loan,  and  In^ 
the  report  that  a  large  part  of  the  new  British 
war  loan — which,  by  the  way,  draws  2J  per 
cent,  interest — would  have  been  readily  taken  in 
New  York,  as  shown  by  the  subscriptions,  if 
British  capital  had  not  been  far  more  than  equal 
to  its  absorption. 

The  period  of    the  presidential  cam- 

no  large  movement  of  an  independent 
or  third  party  nature  is  visible.  Mr.  McKinley 's 
re- nomination  is  still  undisputed  in  the  Republican 
camp,  and  Mr.  Bry- 
an's name  is  the  only 
one  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the 
Democratic  n  o  m  i  - 
nation.  The  fusion 
Populists  will  hold 
an  early  convention, 
the  date  having  been 
set  for  May  9,  and 
the  place  selected 
being  Sioux  Falls, 
Sou  til  Dakota.  This 
is  the  home  of  Sen- 
ator Pettigrew,  who 
has  been  the  most 
bitter  and  irrepressi- 
ble opponent  of  the 
various  policies  of 
the  McKinley  Ad- 
ministration   of      all  SENATOR  PBTTIORKW. 
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JUDGE  HBNRY  C.  CALDWELL,  OF  ARKANSAS. 

the  opposition  Senators.  Mr.  Pettigrew  was  for- 
merly a  Republican  ;  he  would  now  perhaps  be 
classed  as  a  Populist  supporter  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
although  he  belongs  nominally  to  the  Silver 
party.  The  Sioux  Falls  convention  is  expected 
to  nominate  William  J.  Bryan  and  Judge  Henry 
C.  Caldwell,  of  Arkansas.  The  non- fusion,  or 
middle-of-the-road  Populists,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, held  their  convention  as  long  ago  as  Sep- 
tember, 1898,  and  nominated  Wharton  Barker, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Ignatius  Donnelly,  of  Min- 
nesota. They  are  to  have  another  convention, 
however,  at  Cincinnati,  on  May  9,  the  very  day 
tbat  the  fusion  Populists  meet  at  Sioux  Falls. 
Early  last  month  the  •  'Social  Democrats"  convened 
at  Indianapolis,  and  promulgated  a  ticket  headed 
by  the  name  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  with  Job  Har- 
riman  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-President.  The 
Republican  convention,  as  already  announced, 
will  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  June  17.  The 
Prohibitionists  will  hold  their  convention  ten 
days  later,  at  Chicago.  The  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  finally  decided  against  the 
claims  of  Milwaukee,  and  the  convention  will  be 
held  in  Kansas  City,  on  July  4.  It  will  be  an 
enthusiastic  Bryan  convention,  and  it  is  declared 
in  some  quarters  that  Judge  Caldwell  will  be 
readily  accepted  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Henry  C.  Caldwell  is  a  judge  of  tlie  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  who  was  originally  a  Re- 
publican, but  is  said  to  have  become  a  supporter 
of  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Bryan,  by  the  way,  was 
forty  years  old  on  March  19. 


The  disturbed  political  situation  in 
Political  Kentucky  was  somewhat  relieved  by 
Troubles,  ^j^^  adjournment  of  the  Legislature 
on  March  13.  By  agreement,  the  questions  at 
issue  in  the  gubernatorial  contest  had  been  left 
for  decision  to  the  law  courts  of  the  State.  Gov- 
ernor Taylor  meanwhile  continued  to  hold  the 
oflBce.  If  he  is  ousted,  it  must  now  be  by  virtue 
of  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Leg- 
islature had  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  the  assassin  of  Senator  Goebel, 
and  there  was  fear  lest  serious  disturbance  should 
result  from  the  attempt  to  fasten  this  crime  upon 
politicians  of  some  prominence.  The  Legislature 
also  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  organization 
of  a  new  Stat«  militia  force  under  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Beckham,  the  Democratic  claimant  of  the 
governorship.  The  situation  is  extremely  un- 
fortunate, and  it  continues  to  be  fraught  with 
danger.  Nothing  but  the  steadying  reflection 
that  Kentucky,  after  all,  is  part  of  a  great  nation 
which  would  certainly  intervene  to  put  down  a 
civil  war,  has  thus  far  availed  to  prevent  actual 
conflict.  The  history  of  the  past  few  weeks  in 
Kentucky  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  understand 
the  nature  of  those  revolutionary  outbreaks  that 
occur  so  frequently  in  the  small  and  turbulent 
Latin- American  republics. 


ttouthern 
Problems. 


The  South  as  a  whole  is  suffering 
greatly  from  the  uncurbed  spirit  of 
violence.  Submission  to  the  processes 
of  law  is  the  lesson  that  above  all  others  needs  to 
be  learned  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  lynch- 
ing statistics  of  the  past  year  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  slight  improvement,  but  the  betterment 
is  not  marked  enough  yet  to  indicate  conclusively 
that  the  lynching  habit  is  soon  to  be  broken  up. 
The  worst  thing  about  the  mob  rule  of  the  South 
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is  that  it  has  quite  frankly  abandoned  its  old  pre- 
text that  lynching  was  reserved  for  the  punish- 
ment of  men  unmistakably  guilty  of  crimes  of 
violence  against  women.  Neiarly  all  the  lynch- 
ings  of  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  been  for 
otlier  offences,  and  many  of  them  on  mere  sus- 
picion of  things  so  trivial  as  to  be  either  not 
punishable  at  all  by  law  or  else  deserving  only  a 
small  fine  or  a  few  days'  detention.  The  South 
itself,  of  course,  must  rise  to  the  solution  of  its 
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HON.  A.  n.  LONOINO. 

(Governor  of  Mississippi.) 

own  problems.  An  important  conference  to  dis- 
cuss these  questions  is  to  be  held  in  Montgomery, 
the  capital  of  Alabama,  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  1 0th 
days  of  May.  The  conference  has  been  called  by 
southern  white  men,  who  announce  the  problems 
to  be  discussed  with  eminent  fairness  and  frank- 
ness. The  neighboring  State  of  Mississippi  mean- 
while has  a  new  governor,  the  Hon.  A.  H. 
Longmo,  whose  position  on  the  subject  of  lynch- 
ing, as  set  forth  in  his  inaugural  address  in  Janu- 
ary, is  all  that  could  possibly  be  desired.  Gov- 
ernor Longino  advocates  a  law  which  would  give 
to  the  surviving  family  of  every  man  who  is 
lynched  a  large  fixed  sum  of  money,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the 
lynching  occurred.  Governor  Longino's  address 
made  a  brave  plea  for  the  education  of  the  negroes. 

Industrial    One  of  the  topics  set  for  the  confer- 

^the"colored  ^"^^  ^^  Montgomery  is  negro  indus- 

Race.       trial  training.      The  possibilities,    as 

they  appear  to  us,   are   presented  elsewhere  in 

this  number  of  the  Review  in  an  article  entitled 


*'<  Learning  By  Doing,'  at  Hampfon."  That 
great  institution  in  Virginia  is  sending  many 
hundreds  of  well-qualified  colored  teachers  to 
assist  in  tlie  wise  training  of  the  colored  race 
throughout  the  South.  Other  important  insti- 
•  tutions,  such  for  example  as  the  one  under  Mr. 
Booker  Washington  at  Tuskegee,  in  Alabama, 
and  the  one  of  which  Mr.  Woodworth  is  the 
president  at  Tougaloo,  Mississippi,  are  doing 
noteworthy  work  'f  a  kiihliod  sort.  It  is  to  V>e 
hoped  that  the  M^ht^<»ia%ry  confers* nee  may  rec- 
ognize to  the  full  the  it^fti!u(?ss  i.4  these  insti- 
tutions as  source.^  U^r  %[}%  supply  of  exactly  the 
right  kind  of  coh >[-'il  toai-hers  and  inighborhood 
missionaries  that  rlie  immediate  situation  so 
greatly  demands  (luou^^ljcim  the  n  i^ions  where 
eight  or  ten  millinns  of  colored  pt-i'ile  form  the 
principal  agriculhirril  ami  industriiil  population. 
The  North,  meanwhile,  it  is  also  to  be  hoped, 
will  contribute  with  more  liberality  and  heartiness 
than  ever  to  the  support  of  such  institutions  as  tlie 
one  at  Hampton.  The  carrying  on  of  these  schools 
with  efficiency  is  impossible  without  a  large  in- 
come. No  better  use  could  be  found  for  money. 
To  maintain  an  industrial  school  that  can  sup- 
ply teachers  for  other  industrial  schools  and  thai 
can  set  the  pace  for  agricultural  and  normal  edu- 
cation for  the  colored  race  of  the  South  is  not  to 
carry  on  a  profit- earning  enterprise.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  business  that  shows  a  heavy  de- 
ficit every  year  ;  and  this  money  has  to  be  made 
up  by  contributions.  It  is  to  speak  volumes  in 
a  sentence  when  one  simply  remarks  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  plucky  colored  boys  and 
girls  at  Hampton  manage  to  pay  by  their  own 
work — either  in  a  productive  industry  of  the 
school  or  in  teaching  or  other  work  outside — for 
their  board,  clothing,  and  general  expenses.  But 
it  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  they  should  he 
able  also  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  extensive  and 
elaborate  educational  organization  of  which  they 
enjoy  the  benefit.  There  has  to  be  raised  every 
year  a  sum  amounting  to  about  JilOO  per  capita 
for  the  entire  student  population.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  who  succeeded 
on  the  death  of  General  Armstrong  to  the  priu- 
cipalship  of  the  institute,  has  to  give  so  much  of 
his  time  to  the  necessary  annual  money -raising. 
He  is  fortunate,  however,  in  having  the  support 
of  an  ideal  board  of  trustees,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  of  New  York  ; 
and  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
campaigning  for  the  support  of  such  an  in- 
stitution as  Hampton  helps  to  instruct  a  great 
many  people  in  the  North  who  otherwise  might 
not  have  the  benefit  of  knowing  what  such  in- 
stitutions are  doing  to  help  solve  the  country's 
great  problems. 
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Our  review  of  operations  in  South 
^fcronjiy  Africa  last  month  closed  with  the  re- 
lief of  Kiraberley,  the  retreat  of  the 
Boer  forces  under  General  Cronje,  and  the  ex- 
pectation that  Lord  Roberts  would  soon  be  in 
occupation  of  Bloeinfontein,  the  capital  of  the 
Orange  Free  State.  The  movement  toward 
Bloemfontein  was  interrupted  by  the  success  of 
General  Macdonald  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  and 
General  French,  commanding  the  cavalry  division 
in  a  great  manoeuvre  that  resulted  in  the  sur- 
rounding of  General  Cronje's  retreating  anny, 
which  was  rendered  slow  of  movemeat  by  the 
limitations  of  the  ox  as  a  transport  animal.  Kim- 
berley  had  been  relieved  on  February  15.  The 
entrapping  of  Cronje's  army  occurred  on  the 
19th.  It  was  not  until  eight  days  later,  namely, 
February  27,  that  General  Cronje  unconditionally 
surrendered,  turning  over  to  Lord  Roberts  some 
4,000  men.  The  English  forces  to  which  Cronje 
surrendered  numbered  not  less  than  40,000  ; 
and,  since  reinforcements  had  been  arriving  con* 
stantly,  the  numl>er  was  probably  greater  than 
that.  Cronje's  troops  had  intrenched  themselves 
in  the  bed  of  the  Modder  River  at  Koodoos  Rand 
Drift.  They  had  not  lost*  many  men  in  the  pro- 
tracted and  continuous  artillery  fire  of  the  English 
army,  but  their  animals  had  been  killed,  and 
their  further  resistance  was  useless.  Part  of  the 
Boer  artillery  was  captured,  but  some  of  their 
largest  guns  had  mysteriously  disappeared.  Lord 
Roberts  in  his  despatch  to  England  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  surrender  of  Cronje  had  occur- 
red on  the  anniversary  of  the  British  defeat  by 
the  Boers  at  Majuba  Hill  and  the  British  public 
and  press  rang  the  changes  upon  the  avenging  of 
Majuba  with  an  unrestrained  exulting  over  a 
brave  enemy  that  seemed  scarcely  justified  by  the 
facts.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  unlike  than 
the  conditions  of  February  27,  1881,  and  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1900.  Turning  to  a  contemporary  ac- 
count of  the  former  engagement,  we  read  as 
follows  : 

General  Colley  proceeded  to  occupy  with  about  700 
men  the  height  of  Spitzkop  on  Majuba  MouDtain, 
which  commanded  the  Boers'  poeition.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  February  27,  the  Boers  carried  the  eminence  by 
storm,  with  the  most  heroic  exertions.  The  British 
commander,  Sir  George  Pomeroy  Colley,  who  was  also 
the  High  Commissioner  for  Southeast  Africa,  was  slain 
with  82  others,  and  184  were  disabled  or  captured.  The 
repeated  successes  which  the  Dutch  farmers  gained 
over  the  British  regulars  were  won  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance with  astonishingly  small  numbers,  although  the 
morale  of  the  British  troops  was  not  particularly  de- 
fective. 

We  may  merely  add  that  not  more  than  200 
Boers  were  engaged  in  the  famous  Majuba  Hill 


battle  of  nineteen  years  ago.  If  the  English  had 
not  distinctly  challenged  these  comparisons  by 
their  own  allusions,  it  would  seem  hardly  kind  to 
recall  the  facts.  It  was  reported  that  Cronje  and 
his  men  would  be  sent  to  St.  Helena.  This  idea 
seemed  to  appeal  quite  irresistibly  to  the  same 
sentiment  in  England  that  had  been  so  carried 
away  with  exultation  over  the  military  splendor 
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OBN.  PIET  CRONJK. 

From  Blade  and  While  (London). 

of  the  achievement  by  which  40,000  or  50,000 
well  equipped  troops  had  secured  the  surrender 
of  4,000  farmers.  The  average  British  jingo  is 
probably  more  deficient  in  the  sense  of  humor 
than  any  other  contemporary  type  of  man. 

It  had  now  become  the  obvious  part 
ofladyamfth.  ^^  wisdom  for  the  Boers  to  withdraw 

from  the  neighborhood  of  Ladysmith. 
This  they  did  with  entire  success,  taking  their 
guns  with  them,  although  to  cover  their  retreat 
they  kept  up  a  show  of  steady  resistance  to  Gen- 
eral Buller's  fourth,  or,  as  some  writers  reckon 
it,  his  fifth  attempt  to  reach  the  beleaguered  town. 
The  siege  of  Ladysmith  had  lasted  for  118  days. 
The  garrison  had  suffered  from  failing  food  sup- 
plies and  the  prevalence  of  disease.  The  tone  of 
the  jingo  press  in  England  in  its  exultation  over 
the  relief  of  Ladysmith  is  well  shown  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  sentence,  which  appeared  in  the  most 
widely  circulated  London  newspaper  :  < '  The  Al- 
mighty God,  Whose  arm  is  strength,  has  blessed 
the  efforts  of  General  Buller's  army  in  Natal  with 
complete  victory."  The  forces  of  Buller  and 
White  combined  could  not  have  been  less  than 
40,000.  Ladysmith  was  entered  on  March  1. 
Never  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  January 
was  the  Boer  force  in  that  neighborhood  larger 
than  7,000,  and  for  some  time  .previous  to  the 
Boer  withdrawal  at  the  end  of  February  the  num- 
ber had  been  much  smaller.  Buller's  ' '  complete 
victory,"  therefore,  when  stripped  of  the  rhetoric 
of  British  jingoism,  reduces  itself  to  the  simple 
proposition  that  four  or  fiVe  thousand  Boers  pru- 
dently and  safely  marched  away  with  all  that  was 
valuable  of  their  belongings,  and  left  ten  times  as 
many  Englishmen  in  unmolested  possession  of 
the  British  town  of  Ladysmith.  This,  indeed, 
was  a  most  substantial  desideratum  for  the  Eng- 
lish, but  it  was  not  exactly  an  exhibition  of 
superior  British  prowess. 

1-^  n       -/     While  Cronie's  stubbornness  was  de- 

The  Ocoupation       •    .  r»    ,       .   ,  , 

of  Bioem-     taming  Roberts   great  army,  several 

fontein.  thousand  Boers 
had  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bloemfontein  un- 
der Commandants  Botha 
Delarey,  and  De  Wet.  Brit- 
ish reinforcements  had  been 
arriving  constantly,  however, 
and  nothing  more  than  de- 
sultory fighting  occurred  in 
tlie  further  march  toward 
the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free 
State.  The  Boers  had  never 
expected  to  make  a  decisive 


stand  at  so  unstrategical  a  point,  and,  accordingly, 
withdrew  without  exposing  themselves  to  loss, 
making  for  the  more  mountainous  strongholds  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  Free  State.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  the  peace  party,  led  by  Mr.  John  Fraser 
of  Bloemfontein,  came  out  a  mile  or  two  with  of- 
Gcial  keys  and  welcome  words  for  Lord  Roberts  ; 
and  the  pretty  village  accordingly  became  British 
headquarters,  with  Roberts  comfortably  lodged 
in  President  Steyn's  mansion.  Whereupon  Lord 
Roberts  sent  another  of  those  despatches  which 
have  made  him  so  idolized  in  England.  *♦  By 
the  help  of  God  and  the  bravery  of  Her  Majesty's 
soldiers,"  cabled  Lord  Roberts  from  Bloemfon- 
tein on  March  13,  **the  troops  under  my  com- 
mand have  taken  possession  of  Bloemfontein." 
In  the  same  despatch,  however,  he  remarked 
that  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  that  the  officials  of  Bloemfontein 
had  met  him  two  miles  from  the  town  and  pre- 
sented him  the  keys  of  the  public  offices.  It  was 
only  a  figure  of  speech,  therefore,  which  General 
Roberts  had  used  in  his  opening  sentence  when 
he  declared  that  Bloemfontein  had  been  won  by 
the  bravery  of  the  troops.     Or  else  it  was  what 
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be  a  reasonable  prediction 
from  the  military  point  of 
view,  while  from  the  stand- 
point of  politics  there 
seemed  good  reason  to  hope 
that  the  Boers  might  give 
up  the  unequal  contest  and 
enter  upon  ^)eace  negotia- 
tions much  sooner  than  the 
middle  of  May. 


From  the 
Boer  Point 
of  View. 


BLOEMFONTBIN,  CAPITAL  OF  THE  ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 

lawyers  might  call  < '  constructive "  bravery. 
Doubtless,  they  would  have  been  wholly  brave 
in  the  assault  on  Bloemfontein  if  any  resistance 
had  been  offered.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
men  on  both  sides  in  the  South  African  war  are 
as  brave  as  could  be  desired  ;  so  there  is  all  the 
less  occasion  for  bombast  and  bragging. 

The  Military  With  the  occupation  of  Kimberley, 
^?atVln"  Bloemfontein,  and  Ladysmith,  there 
March,  was  Still  a  little  fighting  in  the  rear  to 
.  l>e  done  where  parties  of  Boers  were  active  below 
the  Orange  River  along  the  northern  borders  of 
Cape  Colony.  General  Gatacre,  General  Clem- 
ents, and  Gejieral  Brabant  operated  on  this  line, 
with  the  effect  of  driving  the  Boer  commands 
across  the  river,  where  it  was  their  natural  policy, 
if  possible,  to  get  past  Bloemfontein  and  join  the 
larger  Boer  bodies  to  the  northward.  It  now 
remained  to  relieve  the  town  of  Mafeking,  north 
of  Kimberley,  where  Colonel  Baden- Powell  had 
maintained  so  long  and  so  plucky  a  resistance. 
Colonel  Plumer  had  been  approaching  Mafeking 
from  the  north,  and  a  detachment  was  sent 
under  Colonel  Peakman  from  Kimberley.  It 
was  expected  that  Mafeking  would  be  relieved 
almost  any  day  in  the  latter  part  of  March. 
Thus,  the  war,  considered  from  the  military 
point  of  view,  had  passed  through  its  initial 
stages.  The  Boers  had  withdrawn  to  the  posi- 
tions where  it  had  been  supposed  that  a  war 
would  naturally  begin.  The  British,  meanwhile, 
had  been  constantly  forwarding  men  and  supplies 
until  they  were  prepared  to  advance  in  over- 
whelming numbers.  Lord  Wolseley  and  the 
English  military  authorities  felt  themselves  justi- 
fied, late  in  March,  in  the  announcement  that 
Pretoria  would  be  occupied  and  the  war  brought 
to  an  end  by  May  15.     This  certainly  seemed  to 


The  second  stage 
of  the  war  may 
indeed  prove 
very  short ;  but  if  so  it  will 
not  be  due  to  strictly  mil- 
itary considerations,  but  to 
the  sensible  decision  to  give 
up  a  hopeless  resistance.  A 1  - 
though  so  tiny  a  people,  the  Boers  have  already  in- 
flicted fearful  punishment  upon  the  great  empire 
that  is  opposing  them.  Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber that  in  the  exchange  of  predictions  before  the 
war  began  English  statesmen  and  English  generals 
alike  had  taken  the  view  that  the  march  to  Pre- 
toria would  l^e  a  practically  bloodless  holiday  pic- 
nic, while  President  Kriiger's  prediction  was  that 
if  the  English  marched  to  Pretoria  they  must 
expect  to  do  it  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men. 
What  happened  was  that  the  Boers,  by  way  of 
preliminary  strategy,  went  over  into  English  ter- 
ritory to  meet  the  enemy  as  he  approached,  with 
the  result  of  inflicting  a  loss  about  equal  to  Krii- 
ger's prediction  before  the  war  had  got  as  far  as 
Transvaal  territory.  The  English  rejoicing  over 
Cronje's  capture  and  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  and 
Kimberley  was  so  great  last  month  that  many 
readers  of  the  newspapers  were  misled  into  sup- 
posing that  these  events  were  great  victories  in 
the  military  sense  and  that  the  war  was  virtually 
ended.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  English  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  12,000  men  of  General  White's 
army,  who  were  on  short  rations  and  suffering 
from  disease  at  Ladysmith,  were  overjoyed  when 
the  Boers  gave  up  the  siege  and  withdrew.  But 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  the  strict 
military  point  of  view  the  Boers  had  won  most  of 
the  substantial  points  in  the  game.  Their  object 
had  been  simply  to  hold  White's  army  in  check 
at  Ladysmith  for  the  longest  possible  time,  in 
order  to  put  the  English  to  the  heaviest  possible 
cost  in  men  and  money  by  the  attempt  to  relieve 
White — thus  diverting  the  English  from  their 
original  plan  of  campaign.  This  piece  of  Boer 
strategy  was  carried  out  with  brilliant  success  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  would  have  done 
the  Boers  no  particular  good  to  capture  Lady, 
smith,  inasmuch  as  the  position  itself  would  have 
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been  valueless  and  they  would  have  had  White's 
arniy  to  guard  and  feed  as  prisoners  of  war.  So 
long  as  they  could  maintain  tlie  siege  the  army 
was  virtually  imprisoned,  while  compelled  to  find 
its  own  supplies.  When  at  length  the  massing  of 
immense  English  armies  made  the  Ladysmith 
siege  no  longer  feasible,  the  Boers  quietly  de- 
parted with  their  guns  and  munitions.  For  many 
weeks  the  Boer  army  near  Ladysmith  had 
been  only  7.000 
or  8,000  strong," 
though  it  had  ef- 
fectually penned 
up  12,000  Brit- 
ish soldiers  under 
General  White 
and  repeatedly 
repulsed  a  great 
army  of  relief 
under  General 
Buller.  General 
Joubert,  as  chief 
in  command  of  a 
body  of  undis- 
ciplined Boer 
farmers,  had  for 
months  outwit- 
ted and  out- 
fought about 
seven  times  as 
large  a  force  of 
British  troops  led 
by  famous  gen- 
erals, and  had 
then  retired  in 
fairly  good  order 
and  fighting 
trim,  having  in- 
flicted far  great- 
er losses  upon  the  enemy  than  had  been  visited 
upon  his  men  in  return. 

No  one  doubts  or  disparages  the  valor 
Superior  of  the  English  soldiers,  who  have  un- 
strategy.  questionably  fought  with  unflinching 
courage.  But  if  one  is  looking  at  this  war 
merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  military  science, 
his  admiration  for  the  Boers  must  predominate. 
General  Cronje  had  kept  up  the  siege  of  Kim- 
berley  in  pursuance  of  the  same  strategy  that 
General  Joubert  had  exercised  at  Ladysmith. 
As  at  Ladysmith,  so  at  Kimberley  the  Boers 
were  inflicting  a  heavier  penalty  upon  tlieir  ene- 
mies by  merely  maintaining  the  siege  than  if  they 
had  taken  the  town.  Unfortunately  for  the  full 
success  of  his  plans,  Cronje  waited  a  little  too 
long  before  beginning  his  withdrawal.  lie  was 
overtaken  and   surrounded.      Even  then  Cronje 


MAJOK-GBN.  GEO.  ARTHUR  FRENCH. 

(Commanding  the  Cavalry  Division  under  Roberts.) 


showed  his  qualities  by  compelling  the  forces  of 
the  great  British  empire  to  struggle  and  storm 
for  days  l>efore  he  surrendered.  His  plucky 
command,  safely  honey  com  l^d  in  the  river  bed, 
had  suffered  very  little  loss  from  the  furious 
bombardment  of  the  40,000  surrounding  British 
troops.  From  the  strictly  military  point  of  view, 
the  general  results  of  the  Boer  siege  of  Kimber- 
ley had  been  so  brilliant  a  success  for  the  Boers 

that  the  subse- 
quent capture  of 
Cronje's  entire 
army  was  not  a 
heavy  price  to 
pay.  Its  seri- 
ousness t  o  t  h  e 
Boers  was  due, 
of  course,  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that 
they  have  so 
scant  a  popula- 
tion from  which 
to  recruit  fight- 
ing men  that  the 
disappearance  of 
even  4,000  or 
5,000  is  a  matter 
o  f  considerable 
moment,  while 
Cronje  himself 
would  not  will- 
ingly have  been 
spared.  Every 
war  raises  up 
leaders  of  its 
own,  however, 
and  the  Boers  do 
not  seem  to  be 
lacking  for  gen- 
erals of  considerable  eflBciency.  Several  of  their 
less  known  commandere  have  been  recently  pro- 
moted to  high  rank. 


The  Beginning  ^^   ^^^   ^^®   OCCUpation    of   BloemfoD- 
of  the  "Second  te'in,  the 
Half." 


capital  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  we  remarked  last  month  in  an- 
ticipation of  that  event  that  the  town  was  not,  in 
the  military  sense,  a  stronghold  ;  and  to  liav** 
made  a  serious  attempt  to  hold  it  would  have 
weakened  the  Boers,  without  any  compensating 
results.  From  the  very  outset  of  the  war  it  was 
obvious  enough  that  in  due  time  the  British 
would  have  made  their  way  across  the  Orange 
Free  State  without  serious  resistance.  There 
had  all  along  been  a  peace  party  in  the  Free 
State  opposed  to  the  war  alliance  with  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic  and  friendly  to  the  English.  The 
head  of  this  party  was  a  Scotchman,  Mr.  John 
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Fraser.  It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  when 
the  British  marched  into  Bloemfontein  they  were 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Fraser  and  his  associates  of  the 
minority  party  in  the  Free  State.  This  was,  of 
course,  to  be  expected.  Thus  from  the  military 
point  of  view  the  first  half  of  tlie  war  may  be 
said  to  have  ended  in  tlie  withdrawal  by  the 
Boers  from  the  temporary  positions  they  had  as- 
sumed in  British  territory  and  with  the  occupa- 
tion by  Lord  Roberts  of  the  president's  house  at 
Bloemfontein  as  his  headquarters.  The  second 
half  of  the  war  has  for  its  object  the  British  con- 
quest of  the  Transvaal,  the  small  republic  in 
wliich  are  the  richest  gold  mines  in  the  world. 
This  was  not  to  begin  without  explicit  under- 
standings as  to  the  purposes  of  the  belligerent 
powers.  Presidents  Kriiger  and  Steyn  improved 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith  and  Kimberley  and  the  partial  recovery  of 
British  prestige  to  insist  upon  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  with  the  English  Government. 


Th9 


They  had  several  objects  in  opening 
Obitets  diplomatic  communication  with  Eng- 
of  the  War.  ^^^^  Y\T%i,  of  course,  they  pro- 
foundly wished  for  peace,  and  they  may  have 
hoped  that  some  honorable  basis  for  it  might  be 
reached.  But  in  any  case  they  wished  to  clarify 
beyond  dispute  the  motives  and  purposes  with 
which  the  war  was  to  be  prosecuted  henceforth, 
if  indeed  it  must  go  on.  English  statesmen  as- 
sured the  world  when  they  entered  upon  the  war 


that  their  sole  object  was  to  secure  certain  con- 
cessions and  privileges  for  immigrants  in  the  South 
African  Republic,  and  that  they  had  no  intention 
of  destroying  the  independence  either  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  or  of  the  Transvaal.  In  reply 
to  the  overtures  of  Presidents  Steyn  and  Kriiger 
for  peace,  Lord  Salisbury  has  now  plainly  informed 
them  that  peace  upon  the  basis  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  republics  is  no  longer  possible.  It 
is  officially  avowed  in  England,  with  the  enthusi- 
astic approval  of  all  the  politicians  and  all  the 
newspapers  supporting  Lord  Salisbury's  adminis. 
tration,  that  both  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal  are  to  be  annexed  by  conquest  to  the 
British  empire.  This  declaration  brings  the 
whole  war  into  harmonious  line  witli  the  move- 
ment of  which  the  Jameson  raid  was  a  part,  and 
it  will,  of  course,  confirm  the  conviction  of  the 
South  African  Dutch  that  the  British  Govern, 
ment  never  really  cared  a  fig  for  the  pretended 
grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  at  Johannesburg, 
but  was  deliberately  trying  to  find  ground  for 
fastening  a  quarrel  upon  the  Transvaal  in  order 
to  provoke  a  strife  which  might  give  excuse  to 
the  policy  of  conquest. 

The  overtures  for  peace  on  the  part 
Address  to    of  the  two  presidents  were  made  under 
Saiiabury.    ^^^^  ^^  March  5  in  a  brief  address  of 
great  eloquence  and  power.      It  is  destined,  if  we 
mistake  not,  to  prove  a  document  of  unusual  his- 
torical note,  and  we  cannot  make  better  use  of  our 
space  than  to  quote  it  in  full. 
It  is  as  follows  : 


A.  Wnlmannv     F.  W.  Rdu  State  Secretary).    S.  M.  Berger.     J.  H.  M.  Kock. 
p.  J.  Joabert  (Caai.-G«n  ).        S.  J.  P.  Kru|{er  ^President).     P.  A.  CroiUe  (Superintcodcnt  of  Natives). 

THE  XXBOUTIYB  OOT7NOIL.  OF  THE  BOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 


The  blood  and  the  tears  of  the 
thousands  who  have  suffered  in 
this  war  and  the  prospect  of  the 
moral  and  the  economic  ruin 
with  which  South  Africa  is  now 
threatened  make  it  necessary  for 
both  belligerents  to  ask  them- 
selves, dispassionately  and  in  the 
sight  of  the  triune  God,  for  what 
they  are  fighting,  and  whether 
the  aim  of  each  justifies  all  the 
appalling  misery  and  devasta- 
tion. 

With  this  object,  and  in  view 
of  the  assertions  of  various  Brit- 
ish statesmen  to  the  effect  that 
this  war  was  begun  and  is  being 
carried  on  for  the  set  purpose  of 
undermining  her  majesty's  au- 
thority in  South  Africa  and  to 
set  up  an  administration  over  all 
of  South  Africa  independent  of 
her  majesty's  government,  we 
consider  it  our  duty  to  solemnly 
declare  that  the  war  was  under- 
taken solely  as  a  defensive  meas- 
ure to  safeguard  the  threatened 
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Independence  of  the  South  African  republicH,  and  is  only 
continued  in  oi-der  U>  secure  and  .safeguard  the  incon- 
testable independence  of  lioth  republics  as  sovereiKU 
international  states  and  to  obtain  the  aHsurance  that 
those  of  her  majesty's  subjects  who  have  taken  part  with 
US  in  this  war  shall  suffer  no  harm  whatever  in  person 
or  in  property. 

On  these  conditions,  and  on  these  conditions  alone, 
are  we  now.  as  in  the  past,  desirous  of  seeing  peace  re- 
established in  the  South  African  republics  and  of  put^ 
ting  an  end  to  the  evils  now  reigning  over  South  Africa. 
While  her  majesty's  government  is  determined  to 
destroy  the  independence  of  the  republics,  there  is  noth- 
ing left  t«  us  and  to  our  people  but  to  i)ersevere  to  the 
end  in  the  course  already  taken. 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  preeminence  of  the 
British  empire  we  are  confident  that  the  Gtxl  who 
lighted  the  inextinguishable  fire  of  love  of  freedom 
in  the  hearts  of  ourselves  and  of  our  fathers  will  not 
forsake  us,  but  will  accomplish  his  work  in  us  and  in 
our  descendants. 

We  have  hesitated  to  make  this  declaration  earlier  to 
your  excellency,  as  we  feared  that  as  lofig  as  the  advan- 
tage was  on  our  side,  and  as  long  as  our  forces  held 
defensive  positions  far  in  her  majesty's  colonies,  such  a 
declaration  might  hurt  the  feelings  and  the  honor  of 
the  British  people.  But  now  that  the  prestige  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  may  be  considered  to  l)e  assured  by  the  cap- 
ture of  one  of  our  forces  by  her  majesty's  troops,  and 
that  we  were  thereby  forced  to  evacuate  othei>positions 
which  our  forces  had  occupietl,  that  difficulty  is  over 
and  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  clearly  to  inform  your 
government  and  people,  in  the  .sight  of  the  whole  civi- 
lized world,  why  we  are  fighting  and  on  what  conditions 
we  are  ready  to  restore  peace. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  in  the  least  tlie 
/udependence  docunnnt  of   defeated   men    humbly 

craving  i)eace.  It  is  ratlier  a  political 
paper  calculated  to  aflfect  public  opinion  in  South 
Africa,  Europe,  and  America,  and  above  all 
designed  to  put  Lord  Salisbury  on  record  as  to 
his  intentions.  The  receipt  of  the  address  by 
the  English  Government  was  kept  secret  for  a 
few  days,  and  meanwhile  the  two  presidents, 
through  the  consular  representatives  at  Pre- 
toria, had  sent  out  to  Europe  and  America 
appeals  for  intervention.  The  European  coun- 
tries took  DO  action  on  receipt  of  these  appeals, 
but  our  State  Department,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  a  very  close  understanding  with  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  went  tlirough  the  form  of  in- 
structing our  embassy  at  London  to  inform  Lord 
Salisbury  that  we  had  been  asked  to  intervene, 
and  to  say  that  our  friendly  .offices  would  be 
available  if  desired.  Of  course  it  was  perfectly 
known  already  that  they  were  not  desired  by 
England,  and  our  approaches  in  the  matter 
merely  gave  England  the  opportunity  to  say 
plainly  that  no  outside  interference  of  any  sort 
would  be  acceptable,  and  that  England  proposed 
to  deal  with  the  South  African  republics  accord, 
ing  to  her  own  will.      Under   all    the   circum- 


stances it  became  necessary  for  Lord  Salisbury 
to  give  to  the  public  the  address  nn'eived  from 
the  Dutch  presidents  and  also  to  make  a  reply  on 
belialf  of  England.  Ilis  answer  reviews  the 
causes  and  beginnings  of  the  war  in  a  way  that  ' 
an  impartial  critic  miglit  consider  ex  parte  and 
scarcely  accurate,  and  it  ends  with  the  following 
sentences,  which  contain  the  significant  conclu- 
sion : 

The  British  empire  has  l)een  compelled  to  confront  an 
invasion  which  has  entailed  upim  the  empire  a  costly 
war  and  the  loss  of  thousands  of  precious  lives.  This 
great  calamity  has  l)een  the  penalty  which  (ireat  Britr 
ain  has  .suffered  for  having  in  recent  years  acquiesced  in 
the  existence  of  the  two  republics. 

In  view  of  the  use  to  which  the  two  republics  have  put 
the  i>osition  which  was  given  them  and  the  calamities 
which  their  unprovoked  attack  has  inflict*»d  upon  her 
majesty's  dominions,  her  majesty's  government  can 
only  answer  your  honors'  telegram  by  saying  that  they 
are  not  prepared  to  assi»nt  Ui  the  independence  either  of 
the  Scmth  African  Republic  or  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 

British  "Re-  A  verv  obvious  reason  why  England 
fn"ihe"orana0^^  emphatically  repudiates  any  sug- 

Free  State,  gestion  of  outside  mediation  in  South 
Africa  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Any  sort 
of  mediation  implies  the  retention  of  their 
sovereignty  by  the  Uvo  republics  as  a,  present  and 
future  tact.  England  now  adopts  the  theory  that 
their  existence  as  republics  was  entirely  at  her 
c(mvenience,  and  that  they  are  now  to  be  sup- 
pn*ss(»d  as  a  {)enalty  for  disturbing  the  peace. 
I'he  Orange  Free  State  is  already  treated  as  an- 
nexed. Lord  Roberts,  in  his  first  dispatches  from 
Hloemfontein,  pointedly  referred  to  Steyn  as  the 
♦*late  President."  Almost  the  first  work  of 
Roberts  was  that  of  political  reorganization,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Eraser  and  the  an ti -Steyn 
party.  Eraser  was  made  Mayor  of  Bloemfon- 
tein,  and  former  officials  and  functionaries  of  all 
kinds  were,  in  so  far  as  possible,  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  office  on  the  understanding  that  they 
should  accept  the  inevitable  in  good  faith.  It  is, 
of  course,  extremely  fortunate  for  the  British  out- 
look in  South  Africa — as  it  is  also  fortunate  for 
the  individual  average  citizen  of  the  Free  State 
— that  a  man  like  Fraser  is  ready  at  hand,  who 
enjoys  every  one's  confidence,  and  who  can  help 
to  tide  over  the  political  transition.  For  a  long 
time  Mr.  Fraser  had  represented  the  Bloemfon- 
tein  district  in  the  Volksraad,  or  Parliament. 
He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  is  the  son  of  a 
famous  missionary,  the  Rev.  Colin  Fraser,  who 
went  out  a  great  many  years  ago  with  Dr.  Moffett  f 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a  missionary  to 
South  Africa.  John  Fraser  was  sent  to  Scotland 
for  his  education,  and  after  leaving  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  returned  to  practice  law  among  the 
farmers  of  the  Free  State.     An  English  paper 
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President  Steyn.  Mr.  John  Fraser. 

THE  RIVAL  LEADERS  OF  THE  FREE  STATE. 

last    December   made  the    following  interesting 
remarks  a])out  this  notable  personality  : 

Every  available  moment  from  his  busy  professional 
life  of  something  like  thirty  years,  John  Fraser  has 
given  to  the  affairs  of  the  Free  State.  Its  railroads,  the 
building  up  of  its  remarkable  educational  institutions, 
founded  in  the  first  instance  by  the  great  Sir  George 
Grey,  its  charitable  institutions  and  countless  details  of 
what  may  justly  be  described  as  the  model  Republic  of 
the  world,  the  Free  State  owes  to  the  n»an  who,  because 
of  his  British  parentage  and  openly  professed  affection 
and  friendliness  for  England,  has  twice  been  denied  the 
Presidency  by  the  Boers  of  the  Free  State.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  had  John  Fraser  been  at  the  helm  of 
his  country's  affairs  in  the  recent  crisis  there  would 
have  been  no  war  to-<iay  in  South  Africa.  There  it  is 
an  open  secret  that  his  defeat  in  1896  was  managed  by 
Krliger's  secret  service  funds,  for  after  repeated  effort-s 
to  win  over  the  sturdy  Scottish  Africander,  Oom  Paul 
gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  turned  his  attention  to  more 
promising  soil.  *'  That's  the  only  man  I  can  do  nothing 
with,"  growled  angrily  his  Honor  on  one  auspicious 
occasion,  referring  to  Fraser. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  now  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Orange  Free  State  tliat  they  made  a 
great  mistake  in  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
war  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  after  their 
recent  experiences  they  will  very  strenuously  op- 
pose some  sort  of  reconstruction  under  British 
auspices.  Inasmuch  as  in  any  case  their  foreign 
relations,  military  affairs,  and  financial  system 
will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  subject  henceforth 
to  Britisli  authority,  it  can  scarcely  matter  much 
to  them  whether  they  become  a  British  self-gov- 
erning colony  like  Natal  and  the  Cape,  or  retain 
the  nominal  form  of  a  republic. 

T*.  «  ,i^,  t  J^or  can  it  really  matter  much  which 
Future  of  the  of  these  alternatives  is  offered  to  the 

Transvaal.  Transvaal.  As  we  have  shown  re- 
peatedly, there  has  been  no  chance  for  a  perma- 
nent Dutch  republic  in  that  region  since  the  de- 


velopment of  the  gold  district  had  in  a  few  brief 
years  resulted  in  an  alien  population  outnumber- 
ing the  original  Boer  element.  However  great 
the  provocation,  it  was  manifest  last  fall  that 
Kriiger  had  entered  upon  a  hopeless  war,  and  by 
appealing  to  arms  had  only  made  doubly  certain 
the  fate  which  he  desired  to  avert.  The  best 
thing  he  could  possibly  do  now  would  be  to  lay 
down  arms  and  accept  the  best  terms  that  he  can 
get.  During  the  months  when  the  English  wen* 
collecting  their  forces  in  South  Africa  and  suf- 
fering reverses,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the 
British  generals  in  the  field  and  the  War  Office 
at  London  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Boer 
armies  were  very  large  and  formidable.  Thus 
they  absurdly  exaggerated  the  numbers  of  the 
men  against  them.  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  in  an  in- 
terview with  Julian  Ralph  last  month,  reminded 
us  all  again  of  tlie  perfectly  well-known  facts  as 


MR.  CECIL  RHODES. 

(From  a  recent  Cape  Town  photograph.) 

to  the  Boer  population,  and  made  it  clear  that  the 
British  generals  had  stretched  the  truth  by  at 
least  50  per  cent,  in  their  statements  as  to  the 
number  of  armed  men  in  the  Boer  camps.  With 
8,000  or  10,000  men  from  outlying  British  col- 
onies, and  20,000,  more  or  less,  from  British 
South  Africa,  in  addition  to  the  troops  regular 
and  volunteer  belonging  to  the  British  army 
proper,  including  the  successive  bodies  of  men 
embarked  during  the  month  of  March — it  would 
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appear  that  before  May  1,  Lord  Roberts  will 
have  under  his  control  in  South  Africa  a  force 
aggregating  much  nearer  300,000  than  200,000. 

Will  the  ^^  ^^®  other  hand — the  Orange  Free 
Boera  destroy  State  men  having  largely  returned  to 
the  Mines?  j,|^^-j.  farmg,  and  the  disaffected  Dutch 
of  Cape  Colony  having  nearly  all  of  them  given 
up  their  more  or  less  open  disposition  to  take 
part  in  the  Boer  cause — there  is  scarcely  reason 
to  suppose  that  President  Kriiger  will  be  able  to 


Pboto  by  A.  Dupont 

MR.  MONTAGU  WHITE. 

keep  together  under  arms  a  compact  force  of 
more  than  10,000  or  12,000  men.  It  would 
be  possible,  undoubtedly,  for  Kriiger  to  destroy 
the  city  of  Johannesburg,  so  that  the  English  army 
might  not  find  shelter  there;  and  it  would  also 
be  possible  to  annihilate  the  vast  aggregation  of 
mining  improvements  that  have  cost  scores  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Montagu  White,  the 
brilliant  representative  of  the  Transvaal  in  the 
United  States,  intimated  last  month  that  this 
would  be  done  as  a  last  resort.  But  to  do  this 
would  only  be  to  act  with  recklessness  and  des- 
peration, where  no  military  necessity  could  really 
justify.  The  destruction  of  Moscow  was  defensi- 
ble as  part  of  the  policy  which  actually  succeeded 
in  making  the  Russian  winter  destroy  the  invad- 
ing army  of  Napoleon.  But  the  destruction  of 
Johannesburg  and  the  mines  could  not  in  the  least 
avail,  as  matters  now  stand,  to  cause  the  defeat 


of  the  British.  Roberts  and  Kitchener  thoroughly 
understand  the  business  of  keeping  an  army  in 
touch  with  its  base  of  supplies;  and  they  will  not 
push  on  to  Pretoria  until  their  plans  are  perfectly 
matured.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  best  friends 
of  the  Boers  are  now  those  who  would  advise 
them  to  give  up  the  unequal  contest  and  accept 
such  terms  of  peace  as  they  can  get.  Further 
fighting  will  not  help  them  in  the  smallest 
degree.  Their  valor  has  won  for  them  a  great 
fame;  and  their  acquiescence  in  the  results  of 
the  war  will  gain  for  them  the  hearty  good  will 
of  the  British  people.  Their  public  cause  is  lost ; 
their  private  well-being  should  now  concern 
them.  The  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  become 
part  of  a  federated  South  Africa  which,  while 
under  British  sovereignty,  would  enjoy  self-gov- 
ernment and  would  for  some  time  at  least  have  a 
Dutch  majority. 

The  indirect  effect  of  the  Boer  war 
PoiJifcV After  upon  the  internal  politics  and  struc- 
tke  War.  ^^^^  ^^  ^Y\q  British  Empire  must  cer- 
tainly be  important,  if  not  stupendous  and  revo- 
lutionary. Toryism  now  professes  a  complete 
change  of  feeling  toward  Ireland.  Instead  of 
regarding  the  wearing  of  the  shamrock  on  St. 
Patrick's  day  as  virtually  an  act  of  disloyalty  to- 
ward the  Crown,  the  English  last  month  took 
exactly  the  opposite  view  ;  and  the  Queen  herself 
gave  orders  that  all  the  Irish  soldiers  should 
be  encouraged  as  well  as  permitted  to  wear  the 
green  on  March  17.  The  consequence  was  that 
everybody  wore  shamrock,  and  there  was  not 
enough  to  go  around,  and  the  green  flag  was 
allowed  to  float  everywhere.  This  was  construed, 
primarily,  as  a  tribute  to  the  Irish  generals  and 
the  Irish  soldiers,  who  had  fought  so  well  in 
South  Africa.  But  it  was  also — more  than  that 
— an  indication  of  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
British  to  try  to  understand  better  tne  import- 
ance of  sentiment  in  matters  of  government  and 
politics.  In  case  of  a  war  with  France,  Ireland's 
attitude  might  turn  the  scale.  The  Queen,  after 
an  absence  from  Ireland  of  some  forty  years,  an- 
nounced her  intention  to  spend  part  of  April  in 
Dublin.  Ireland  might  heretofore  have  been 
made  as  loyal  in  its  attachment  to  the  British 
Crown  as  Scotland  or  Wales,  if  a  common-sense 
policy  had  prevailed.  Colonial  experience  has 
shown  how  to  make  a  great  body  of  French  peo- 
ple contented  and  happy  under  British  sov- 
ereignty in  Canada ;  and  a  like  policy  has  been 
successful  with  the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony. 
With  the  exercise  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
tact  and  good  judgment,  the  Transvaal  can  be 
made  as  contented  as  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
Exactly  the  way,  however,  to  create  another  po- 
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litical  Ireland  in  South  Africa  is  to  adopt  the 
policy  that  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  advocated  in 
his  first  letter  to  London  from  that  region,  which 
also  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly  last  month. 
He  indulged  in  a  bitter  diatribe  against  the  Boer 
sympathizers  of  Dutch  nationality  in  Cape  Col- 
ony ;  and  the  burden  of  his  advice  was  that  when 
the  war  is  over  England  should  proceed  with 


WINSTON  8PBNGBR  GHURCHILL. 

great  deliberation  to  hang  the  prominent  Dutch - 
speaking  politicians  of  the  Cape  for  treason.  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  writes  English  prose  with  pic- 
turesqueness,  and  he  also  makes  at  times  some 
strikingly  good  bits  of  poetry  ;  but  his  jingpism 
is  of  an  exceedingly  vicious  type,  and  the  sort  of 
statesmanship  ho  advocates  would  break  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  to  pieces  in  twelve  months.  Un- 
doubtedly there  has  been  disloyalty,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it,  in  Cape  Colony  ;  but  the  only  wonder 
has  been  that  the  Dutch  majority  at  the  Cape  has 
held  its  natural  sympathies  in  check  as  well  as  it 
Actually  has.  When  the  war  is  over  it  will  only 
be  misctief- makers  who  will  propose  to  hang 
Cape  Town  statesmen  in  cold  blood  for  having 
been  secretly  on  the  fence  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war  period.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has 
thus  far  achieved  the  one  large  reputation  as  a 
war  correspondent  that  has  been  gained  in  South 


Africa.  He  has  written  sense,  and  has  shown 
wonderful  foresight.  He  bids  fair  to  become  an 
imperial  statesman. 

Or  t  ^^  seems  likely  enough  that  the  great 
Colonies  and  colonies  of  the  British  Empire  will 
the/r  Future,  expect  henceforth  to  be  taken  into 
some  kind  of  active  partnership  in  the  manage- 
ment of  imperial  affairs.  It  is  not  possible  to 
forecast  accurately  what  form  such  demands  will 
take.  But  if  Australia,  Canada,  and  South  Africa 
are  to  fight  for  the  empire,  they  must  sooner  or 
later  expect  to  take  some  proportionate  part  in 
controlling  it.  And  they  must  all  be  brought 
into  closer  relationship  with  one  another.  Here- 
tofore, the  ties  that  have  bound  Australia  to 
Canada  have  been  qo  closer  than  those  that  have 
bound  Australia  to  the  United  States ;  and 
neither  Australia  nor  Canada  has  had  any  pro- 
prietary interest  of  any  sort  in  the  British  Empire 
in  Africa.  But  now  that  Canada  and  Australia 
have  both  taken  part  in  a  war  of  conquest  which 
is  destined  to  make  important  additions  to  the 
empire  in  Africa,  they  might  properly  enough 
take  the  ground  that  they  had  acquired  certain 
minor  partnership  rights  there.  If  a  great  war 
with  Russia' should  arise,  Canada,  Australia  and 
South  Africa  would  doubtless  take  part  for  the 
defence  of  the  Queen's  empire  in  India  ;  and  the 
consequence  would  be  tliat,  from  that  time  forth, 
these  partners  of  England  would  seem  fairly 
enough  to  have  acquired  some  right  to  share  in 
the  control  of  the  British  Asiatic  empire. 

The  political  situation  in  /England  is 
In  very  much  mixed  up.  The  Salisbury 
England,  ministry  had  become  extremely  un- 
popular on  account  of  its  alleged  shilly-shallying 
arid  its  lack  of  suflBcient  energy  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  This  unpopularity  lasted  as  long 
as  the  Boers  seemed  to  be  having  things  their  own 
way.  When  the  tide  turned  in  South. Africa, 
the  administration  was  safe  again  in  England. 
Although  Lord  Lansdowne  at  the  head  of  the 
war  office  continues  to  be  unpopular,  the  senti- 
ment now  is  that  there  must  be  no  swapping  of 
horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Mr.  George 
Wyndham,  the  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
of  the  war  department,  has  on  the  other  hand 
made  a  great  reputation  by  the  clearness  of  his 
•  statements  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his 
superior  comprehension  of  the  military  business 
in  hand.  Lord  Rosebery  has  freed  himself  from 
responsibility  for  any  association  with  the  Liberal 
party  as  at  present  organized,  and  has  stepped 
boldly  forth  as  an  imperialist  who  claims  to  un- 
derstand the  British  Empire  and  its  needs  better 
than  Lord  Salisbury's  government.     He  attacks 
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the  party  in  power  on  the  ground  of  its  unreadi- 
ness to  face  the  serious  dangers  which  lurk  in  its 
policies.  As  for  the  Liberals  in  general,  the  only 
thing  upon  which  they  wholly  agree  is  their  in- 
tense dislike  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  The 
England  of  John  Bright  and  Gladstone  seems  to 
be  fast  disappearing.  Lord  Rosebery  does  not 
hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  war  with 
France  is  imminent,  and  that  the  danger  must 
be  faced  by  resorting  to  the  European  plan  of 
compulsory  military  service.     The  dread  ,of  just 


QEORUK  WYNDHAM. 

(British  Under-Secretary  for  War.) 

such  a  measure  is  already  increasing  emigration 
from  the  British  Islands  to  this  country,  especi- 
ally, of  course,  from  Ireland.  Crowds  of  Irish- 
men landed  at  New  York  last  month  avowedly 
fleeing  from  the  prospect  of  ''conscription." 
The  *»  Stop -the -war"  party  in  England  has  had 
its  meetings  broken  up  everywhere  by  jingo 
mobs,  and  public  opinion  has  been  carried  away 
with  transports  of  anti-Boer  rage,  while  the  idol- 
atry of  ''  Bobs,"  as  they  call  Lord  Roberts,  has 
become  the  national  religion.  When  this  small 
scrape  is  successfully  ended,  it  is  going  to  be 
hard  for  Frenchmen  and  others  to  live  on  the 
same  planet  with  the  new  British  jingoism.  As 
soon  as  the  war  is  over,  there  will  be  a  general 
election.  Presumably,  the  Conservatives  will  win 
again,  with  a  large  majority  in  the  new  Parliament. 


A  great  deal  was  printed  in  the  news- 

and        papers  last  month  about  the  possibih- 

Ruasia.      ^-^g  ^f  ^  ^^j.  between  England  and 

Russia.  But  the  best  safeguard  of  peace  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  nation  on  earth 
to-day  that  does  not  dread  and  hate  war,  and 
that  is  not  making  the  avoidance  of  war  the  fore- 
most object  of  its  policy.  The  Russians  feel  that 
their  vast  development  as  a  nation  gives  them  a 
legitimate  right  to  seek  commercial  outlets.  It 
is  true  that  the  English  do  not  like  the  recent 
arrangements  by  which  the  Russians  have  gained 
a  leasehold  from  Persia  of  a  port  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  does  not  please  them  that  Russia  has 
completed  the  arrangements  for  the  building  of 
a  railroad  that  will  connect  her  central  Asiatic 
possessions  with  the  Persian  seacoast.  But  the 
English  are  perfectly  aware  that  these  steps  are 
only  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  commercial  ex- 
tension that  has  been  going  on  for  years,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  Russians  have  come  to 
monopolize  almost  every  avenue  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  dominions  of  the  Persian  ruler. 
Sooner,  rather  than  later,  the  Russians  are  des- 
tined to  control  both  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  in 
connection  with  their  remarkable  expansion  of 
political  and  commercial  empire  beyond  the  Cas- 
pian. It  does  not  follow  at  all,  however,  that 
these  movements  are  to  involve  England  and 
Russia  in  a  war. 


Russia 

and 
Japan. 


There  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a 
war  between  Japan  and  Russia,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  determination  of  the 
Japanese  to  control  the  destinies  of  Korea.  We 
publish  elsewhere  in  this  number  two  articles  on 
the  conditions  in  Japan  and  China  from  the  pens 
of  exceptionally  well-informed  contributors,  both 
of  them  for  a  very  long  time  resident  in  the  far 
East.  These  articles,  of  wholly  independent 
origin,  are  from  the  f>ens  of  men — one  a  citizen 
of  Holland,  the  other  an  American  missionary — 
who  agree  that  the  present  reaction  in  China  is  a 
menace  to  peace  ;  and  that  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  a  close  alliance  be- 
tween the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  with  the 
object  of  an  ultimate  repulsion  of  European  at- 
tempts to  control  Cliinese  affairs.  The  Chinese 
are  a  people  of  great  ingenuity.  Under  the  ri^ht 
kind  of  instruction,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
they  might  enter  upon  the  manufacture  of  mod- 
ern implements  of  warfare  on  a  vast  scale,  and 
that  they  might  become  an  exceedingly  formid- 
able military  force.  Mr.  van  Bergen,  who  con- 
tributes one  of  the  articles  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Japanese  antip- 
athy to  Russia  is  reaching  a  point  where  nothing^ 
can  prevent  a  collision.      He  calls  particular  at- 
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tention  in  Jiis  article  to  the  unfortunate  anti- 
foreign  feeling  in  Japan,  which  is  making  it 
decidedly  disagreeable  for  Eui'opeans  and  Amer- 
icans to  do  business  tliere.  Until  lately,  for- 
eigners in  Japan  were  under  the  protection  of 
consular  courts.  Now  tliey  are  subject  in  all 
their  rights  of  person  and  property  to  the  native 
tribunals.  Unfortunately,  as  Mr.  Van  Bergen 
points  out,  the  new  Japanese  courts  are  without 
an  available  supply  of  suitably  trained  men  to 
act  as  judges.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
tlie  judicial  salaries  are  miserably  inadequate. 
There  is  no  intention,  of  course,  on  the  part  of 
the  higher  Japanese  officials  to  permit  any  injus- 
tice to  be  done  to  foreign  travelers  or  residents 
in  their  country  ;  but  the  wise  administration  of 
a  good  code  of  laws  throughout  a  great  empire 
is  a  matter  of  patient  growth  ;  and  even  in  Japan, 
where  progress  has  been  so  marvelous,  it  will 
take  a  long  time  for  modern  views  completely  to 
permeate  the  whole  mass  of  the  body  politic. 


A  Great  Whatever  may  be  one's  sympathies 
Conference  ^<^^^'^^^  ^^^^  cause  of  modern  foreign 
at  New  York,  missions — whether  friendly,  indifferent, 
or  hostile — he  is  not  an  intelligent  man  who  takes 
the  ground  that  missions  have  been  of  small  sig- 
nificance. Modern  missionary  effort  has,  on  the 
contrary,  exhibited  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  course  of  international  commerce  and  politics, 
as  well  as  upon  education,  social  usages  and  cus- 
toms, religious  opinion  and  moral  conduct.  A 
great  ecumenical  conference  on  foreign  missions 
is  to  be  held  at  New  York,  beginning  on  April 
21.  The  plans  for  it  have  been  on  foot  for  a 
long  time,  and  2,000  accredited  delegates  are 
expected,  representing  the  missionary  societies 
of  a  number  of  countries,  and  the  fields  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise  throughout  the  world.  Ex- 
President  Harrison  is  to  have  the  conspicuous 
post  of  honorary  president;  but  the  practical 
work  of  the  conference  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  responsible  executives  of  the  foremost  mis- 
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sionary  societies.  Distinguished  men  will  come 
from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe;  but  the  most  interesting  figures  will 
come  direct  from  missionary  fields — from  India, 
China,  Japan  and  the  Turkish  Empire  especially. 
All  the  principal  missionary  societies  of  the  Prot- 
estant denominations  of  America  are  represented 
on  the  General  Committee  of  Arrangements,  of 
which  the  chairman  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Judson  Smith, 
of  Boston,  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions.  The  rivalries  and 
frictions  of  religious  denominations  at  home, 
while  tending  to  grow  less,  undoubtedly  exist  as 
a  practical  evil,  especially  in  small  communities. 
In  the  missionary  field,  however,  there  has  been, 
to  a  great  extent,  a  laying  aside  of  denominational 
differences,  under  a  comity  that  might  well  be 
practiced  more  perfectly  at  home.  Upon  no 
other  great  theme  could  Protestant  Christianity 
come  together  in  a  representative  conference  with 
80  much  propriety  and  so  much  reason  to  expect 
practically  useful  results  as  upon  the  subject  of 
foreign  missions.  Among  the  great  figures  at 
the  conference  will  be  the  Rev,  J.  Hudson  Tay- 
lor, .  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  ;  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Kenneth  Macdonald  and  Thomas  Smith,  of 
India  ;  Mr.  Eugene  Stock,  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Missionary  Society  ;  Dr.  August  Schreiber, 
of  Barmen,  Germany,  formerly  a  missionary  in 
Sumatra,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Merensky,  of 
Berlin,  for  a  long  time  in  South  Africa.  The 
conference  will  not  by  any  means  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  evangelistic  work  of  missions-, 
but  will  give  great  attention  to  the  work  that  is 
now  being  prosecuted,  under  missionary  auspices, 
in  the  higher  education,  the  training  of  teachers, 
the  establishment  of  hospitals. and  the  carrying 
on  of  medical  relief  work,  and  in  many  other 
interesting  directions. 

.      ,         There  is  great  uneasiness  in  the  Bal- 

Uneasiness     r         ci.  ^  i  > 

tn  the  kan  States,  and  many  rumors  of  war 
Balkans.  i^jj^yQ  come  from  that  quarter,  none  of 
which  has  been  supported  by  any  very  intelligible 
explanation  of  causes.  One  rumor  has  been  of 
an  inevitable  outbreak  between  Bulgaria  and 
Servia,  with  no  sufficient  cause  assigned  apart 
from  the  chronic  frictions  and  jealousies  between 
these  two  small  states.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  be 
believed  that  Servia  would  fight  in  resentment 
of  disagreeable  things  said  in  Bulgaria  about  the 
ex-king  Milan.  Another  and  somewhat  better 
defined  rumor  has  been  to  the  effect  that  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey  are  about  to  go  to  war  over  the 
alleged  determination  of  the  Bulgarians  to  throw 
off  the  nominal  suzerainty  which  the  Sultan  still 
holds  over  the  Bulgarian  principality.  Undoubt- 
edly, Bulgaria  desires  at  the  first  favorable  mo- 


ment to  become  a  full-fledged,  independent 
kingdom  like  Servia  and  Roumania.  But  in 
fighting  for  the  shadow  the  substance  might  be 
endangered.  *  As  matters  have  stood  for  some 
years  past,  the  suzerainty  has  cost  Bulgaria 
nothing,  either  of  money  or  of  entire  freedom  of 
action  ;  while  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  given 


THE  LATE  REV.  THOMAS  K.  BEECHBR. 

the  Bulgarian  Government  a  certain  asset  in  the 
nature  of  a  claim  upon  Turkey  for  military  sup- 
port under  conceivable  emergencies.  There  have 
been  many  war  scares  in  the  Balkan  region  in 
times  past  that  came  to  nothing,  although  they 
seemed  far  more  serious  than  that  of  last  month. 


Some 

Obituary 

Notes. 


The  obituary  list  of  the  month  con- 
tains the  names  of  many  well-known 
people  who  had  led  lives  of  usefulness 
to  the  community  in  widely  varied  capacities. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Phelps,  the  well-known  lawyer,  had 
served  as  our  minister  to  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Hariner,  a  representative  in  Congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania, was  known  as  the  ' '  Father  of  the 
House,"  in  view  of  his  long  continued  service. 
Two  members  of  the  Beecher  family,  brother 
and  sister  of  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher  died 
on  the  same  day.  One  of  these  was  the  Rev. 
Thomas  K.  Beecher,  of  Elmira,  a  great  preacher 
and  religious  leader,  and  the  other  was  Mrs. 
Mary  Beecher  Perkins,  of  Hartford,  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  ninety-five.  Our  records  con- 
tain the  names  of  many  others  as  well  known. 
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THB  LATB  HON.  KDWARD   J.  PHBLPB. 

(MiniBter  to  England   in  President 
ClevelAnd*B  first  administrationO 


THB  LATB  HON.  A.  G.  HARMBB,  OF  PENN- 
8TLTANIA. 

("Father  of  the  House.") 


THE  LATB  COL.  WM.  A.  KINO. 

(For  more  than  f  "krty  years  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Minneapolis.) 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  February  19  to  March  19^  1900.) 


PROCBBDINQS  IN  CONGRESS. 

February  19.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Cullom  (Rep.,  III.) 
explains  his  bill  providing  a  form  of  government  for 
Hawaii.... The  House  begins  debate  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  tariff  bill ;  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
introduces  an  army  reorganization  bill  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

February  20.— The  Senate  considers  the  Hawaiian 
bill. . .  .The  House  continues  debate  on  the  Puerto  Rican 
tariff  bill. 

February  21.— The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  rati- 
fies the  Samoan  claims  treaty. 

February  23.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  84  to  28,  de- 
cides to  take  up  the  case  of  Matthew  S.  Quay  (Rep.,  Pa.) 
as  claimant  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate ;  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  currency  bill  is  presented  by  Mr.  Aldrich 
(Rep.,  R.  I.).... In  the  House  Mr.  Littlefleld  (Rep., 
Maine)  speaks  against  the  Puerto  Rican  tariff  bill. 

February  27.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Depew  (Rep.,  N.Y.) 
defends  President  McKinley*s  Philippine  policy. ...  In 
the  House  general  debate  on  the  Puerto  Rican  tariff 
bill  U  dotted. 

February  28.— After  eight  days*  debate  the  House 
passes  the  Puerto  Rican  tariff  bill  by  a  vote  of  172  to  161. 

March  1. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  providing  a 
territorial  form  of  government  for  Hawaii. 

Bfarch  2.— The  Senate  begins  consideration  of  the  bill 
providing  a  form  of  government  for  Puerto  Rico. . .  .The 
House  passes  a  bill,  in  response  to  a  special  message 
from  the  President,  granting  relief  for  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  by  appropriating  $2,095,450,  being  the 
amount  of  customs  revenue  received  on  importations 
by  the  United  States  from  that  island  from  the  Spanish 
evacuation  to  January  1,  1900. 

March  5.— Mr.  Bard,  the  new  Senator  from  California, 
takes  his  seat. 


March  6. — The  Senate  adopts  the  conference  report  on 
the  currency  bill  by  a  vote  of  44  to  26. 

March  7.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.)  de- 
fends President  McKinley's  Philippine  jwlicy In  the 

House  Mr.  Overstreet  (Rep.,  Ind.)  presents  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  currency  bill. 

March  10.— The  Senate  pa.sses  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular appropriation  bill. 

March  12.— The  House  passes  an  urgent  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  ($1,499,580). 

March  18. — The  House  adopts  the  conference  report  on 
the  currency  bill  by  a  vote  of  166  to  120. 

March  15.— The  Senate  begins  consideration  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  relief  bill.... The  House  passes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriation  bill. 

March  16.— The  Senate  passes  the  Puerto  Rican  relief 
bill. 

March  19.— The  Senate  passes  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  appropriation  bill  and  the  bill  estab- 
lishing a  Spanish  claims  commission. 

POLITICS  AND  QOVBRNMBNT-AMBRICAN. 

February  19. — All  the  members  of  the  Kentucky  Leg- 
islature meet  at  Frankfort. 

February  20. — The  Democratic  members  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature,  in  joint  session  of  the  two  houses  at 
Frankfort,  ratify  the  former  proceedings  by  which 
J.  C.  W.  Beckham  claims  the  governorship. . .  .Secretary 
Root  appoints  a  board  of  oflicers  to  perfect  plans  for  an 
army  war  college. 

February  21. — An  agreement  is  reached  at  Frankfort 
for  the  settlement  in  the  courts  of  the  contests  over  the 
offices  of  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

February  22.— The  Democratic  national  convention  is 
called  to  meet  at  Kansas  City  on  July  4,  1900. . .  .A  proc- 
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lamation  abolislii^  slavery  in  the  island  of  Guam 
goes  into  effect.  •  ^^ 

February  28.— The  anti-imperialist  conference  in 
Philadelphia  adopts  resolutions  condemning  President 
McKinley's  policy  in  the  Philippines. 

February  24.— The  contract  for  the  building  of  the 
rapid  transit  tunnel  in  New  York  City  is  signed. 

February  26.— The  United  States  Court  of  Claims  de- 
cides at! versely  to  Admiral  Dewey  in  a  claim  for  bounty 
arising  from  the  battle  in  Manila  Bay. 

March  1. — The  United  States  Industrial  Commission's 
preliminary  report  on  trust  legislation  is  made  public 
(see  page  446). 

March  3.— Arguments  in  the  Kentucky  governorship 
contest  are  concluded  at  Louisville. 

March  6.— Rear  AdmiraUohn  C.  Watson,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Asiatic  station  and 
Rear  Admiral  George  C.  Reraey  is  ordered  to  succeed 
him The  membership  of  the  new  Philippine  Com- 
mission is  completed  by  the  appointment  of  Prof.  Ber- 
nard Moses,  of  the  University  of  California  ;  the  other 
members  are  Judge  Taft,  of  Ohio ;  Prof.  Dean  C. 
Worcester,  of  Michigan  ;  Luke  Wright^  of  Tennessee ; 
and  Judge  Henry  C.  Ide,  of  Vermont. 

March  7.— A  split  in  the  Texas  Republican  convention 
will  result  in  the  sending  of  two  sets  of  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  at  Philadelphia. . .  .Orders  are  sent 
to  General  Otis  to  begin  sending  home  troops  from  the 
Philippines. 

March  9. — The  Social  Democratic  convention  at  Indi- 
anapolis nominates  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Indiana,  for 
President  and  Job  Harriman,  of  California,  for  Vice- 
President. 

March  10.— The  Circuit  Court  at  Louisville  decides  the 
Kentucky  governorship  case  in  favor  of  the  contention 
of  the  Democrats ;  two  Republican  officials  are  arrested 
charged  with  being  accessory  to  the  assassination  of 
William  Goebel  before  the  fact. 

March  13.— Secretary  Gage  makes  a  statement  ex- 
plaining the  provisions  of  the  currency  bill  passed  by 
Congress. 

March  14.— President  McKinley  signs  the  gold-stand- 
ard currency  bill. 

March  17.— Cincinnati  Republicans  nominate  Julius 
Fleischmann  and  Democrats  and  Independents  Alfred 
M.  Cohen  for  mayor  of  the  city. 

March  19.— Nebraska  Democrats  and  Populists  hold 
conventions  endorsing  W.  J.  Bryan  for  President — 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  Texas 
anti-trust  law. 

POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMBNT-POREIQN. 

February  19.  —  In  the  Newfoundland  Legislature 
Premier  Winter's  government  is  defeated  on  a  question 

of  confidence  by  a  vote  of  15  to  9 The  Italian  finance 

minister  says  that   the   receipts   for   the   past  seven 
months  show  an  increase  of  24,000,000  lire. 

February  20.— The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
vote  of  286  to  152,  rejects  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  (Liberal)  for  reopening  the  inquiry  into  the 
Jameson  raid  in  1895. 

February  21.— In  the  German  Reichstag  a  motion  is 
carried  to  repeal  the  dictatorship  paragraph  in  the  law 
of  1871  regarding  Alsace-Lorraine. 


February  23.— The  Austrian  Reichsrath  reassembles 
In  the  French  Chamber  the  bill  to  exempt  school- 
masters in  the  public  service  from  the  second  period  of 
twenty-eight  days'  service  as  reservists  is  agreed  to 

without  debate The  French  High  Court  sentences 

Deputy  Marcel-Habert  to  five  years'  banishment  for  in- 
citing soldiers  to  mutiny.  ^ 

February  24.— The  debate  on  the  public  safety  bill  is 
opened  in  the  Italian  Chamber. 

February  25.— The  French  senatorial  committee  re- 
ports favorably  on  a  bill  for  admitting  women  to  join 
the  bar. 

February  26.— The  naval  estimates  are  introduced  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons. 

February  28.— John  O'Donnell  (Nationalist)  is  elected 
to  the  British  Parliament  for  South  Mayo.  Ireland,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

March  5. — The  British  House  of  Commons  passes  the 
Boer  war  budget ;  it  is  proposed  to  raise  £48,000,000, 
partly  by  bonds  or  stocks  and  partly  by  increased  taxa- 
tion. 

March  6.— The  British  House  of  Commons,  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  adopts,  by  a  vote  of  161  to  26^  a 
resolution  authorizing  a  war  loan  of  £35,000,000. 

March  8.— Queen  Victoria  receives  a  great  demonstra- 
tion of  loyalty  in  the  streets  of  London. 

March  13.— The  German  Reichstag  passes  by  a  large 
majority  the  coinage  bill  providing  for  calling  in  the 
gold  5-mark  pieces  and  20-pfennige  pieces,  issuing  silver 
up  to  15  marks  per  head  of  the  population,  and  calling 
in  provincial  coins  for  reminting ;  an  amendment  pro- 
posing the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  for  minting  the 
new  coins  is  rejected  by  a  vote  of  161  to  61. 

March  19. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons  the 
budget  passes  second  reading. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

February  19.— The  Newfouadland  Legislature  unani- 
mously votes  to  extend  the  modus  Vivendi  regarding 
the  French  shore  rights  for  one  year. 

February  21. — A  commission  of  the  (Jerman  Reich- 
stag adopts  a  new  meat-inspection  bill  containing  se- 
vere reflections  applying  to  American  meats. . .  .The  ex- 
ecutive council  of  Jamaica  approves  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  the  United  States. 

February  22.— At  Constantinople  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador and  the  Turkish  foreign  minister  meet  and  discuss 
the  questions  of  the  repatriation  of  the  Armenian 
refugees  and  the  Russian  protectorate  of  northern  Asia 
Minor.... A  mob  of  Mussulmans  attacks  the  British 
consulate  in  Beyroot,  Syria. 

February  23.— The  ambassadors  at  Constantinople 
protest  against  the  Sultan's  prohibition  of  foreigners 
acquiring  further  interests  in  Turkish  mines. 

February  27.— The  Anglo-Abyssinian  boundary  is  set- 
tled by  treaty. 

March  6.— It  is  announced  that  the  term  of  Lord 
Pauiicefote  as  British  ambassador  at  Washington  has 
been  extended. 

March  7.— Ratifications  of  the  Samoan  claims  treaty     * 
are  exchanged  at  Washington  between  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany. 

March  9.— The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Bela- 
tions  amends  the  Hay-Paunoef ote  treaty  so  as  to  permit 
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the  United  States  to  defend  the  Nicaragua  Canal  in 
time  of  war. 

March  10. — The  Swiss  tribunal  of  arbitration  reaches 
a  decision  on  the  claims  of  American  and  British  in- 
ve»«tors  against  Portugal  in  the  so-called  Delagoa  Bay 

March  12. — Ratifications  of  the  Chilean  claims  treaty- 
are  exchanged  at  Washington. 

March  16. — Secretary  Hay  and  Ambassador  Paunce- 
fote  sign  a  protocol  extending  the  time  for  ratification 
of  the  reciprocity  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  British  colonies. 

THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

February  19. — The  Boers  evacuate  Colenso^  withdraw- 
ing their  troops  north  of  the  Tugela Lord  Roberts 

issues  a  proclamation  to  the  burghers  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  in  English  and  Dutch. 

February  21.— The  British  Fifth  Division  crosses  the 
Tugela  by  pontoon  bridge  and  drives  back  the  Boers; 

Cronje  still  holds  his  position Lord  Roberts  drives 

off    his  reinforcements  and  occupies  a  kopje  a   mile 

southeast  of  Cronje's  laager Supplies  of   food  and 

forage  are  pushed  on  to  Kimberley. 

February  22.— Severe  fighting  between  Cronje's  forces 
and  the  British  continues  at  Paardeberg. 

February  23.— Cronje's  force  still  holds  out  at  Paarde- 
berg ....  Severe  fighting  between  General  Buller's 
force  and  the  Boers  on  the  road  to  Ladysmith. 

February  27. — General  Cronje  and  his  force  capitulate 
unconditionally  to  Lord  Roberts ;  4,600  prisoners  and 
6  small  guns  are  taken. 

February  28. — Lord  Dundonald's  force  enters  Lady- 
smith,  and  Greneral  Buller  reports  that  the  way  to  Lady- 
smith  is  open. 

March  5.— General  Gatacre  occupies  Stormberg ;  Gen- 
eral Brabant  captures  the  Boer  fort  at  Dordrecht. 

March  7.— General  Roberts  turns  the  Boer  position  at 
Poplar  Grove,  near  the  Modder  River,  causing  the  Boer 
forces  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  tents  and  forage  and  a 
Krupp  gun. 

March  10. — Greneral  Roberts  drives  the  Boers  from 
a  strong  position  east  of  Bloemfontein,  after  a  severe 
engagement,  the  Boers  leaving  102  dead  on  the  field  and 
20  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 

March  13.— Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  is  occupied  by  British  troops  and  a  formal 

surrender  of  the  town  is  made  to  Lord  Roberts In 

the  British  House  of  Commons  a  letter  from  Presidents 
Kriiger  and  Steyn  relating  to  possible  terms  of  peace 
and  Lord  Salisbury's  reply  rejecting  the  proposition  for 
the  independence  of  the  two  republics  are  made  public  ; 
the  offer  of  the  United  States  to  be  of  assistance  in 
bringing  about  peace  is  declined  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

March  17.— Many  Free  State  Burghers  surrender  to 
Lord  Robert's  at  Bloemfontein. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

February  19. — Three  new  cases  of  plague  are  discov- 
ered in  Honolulu,  two  of  which  prove  fatal;  the  total 
of  deaths  to  date  is  53 ;  recoveries,  10. 

February  20. — A  meeting  of  prominent  Cubans  pro- 
tests against  the  appointment  of  Mgr.  Sbarretti  as 
bishop  of  Havana. 


THE  LATE  GEORGE  WARRINGTON  STKEVENS. 

(Mr.  Steevens,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  versatile 
of  the  younger  English  Journalists  and  authors,  was 
stricken  by  enteric  fever  at  Ladysmith  while  on  duty  as 
war  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  3fatt  and  died  there 
on  January  15.) 

February  23.— A  fire  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  causes  a 
loss  of  about  $1,000,000. 

February  26.— The  suit  of  minority  stockholders  in 
the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  against  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  is  begun  at  Pittsburg. 

February  28.— Hugh  J.  Grant  is  appointed  temporary 
receiver  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  Company  of 
New  York  City. 

March  1.— A  riot  takes  place  in  the  streets  of  Montreal 
as  a  result  of  the  celebration   of    British  success  in 

South  Africa Filipino  insurgents  near  San  Fernando 

de  la  Uni6n  ambush  10  men  of  the  Third  Cavalry. 

March  3.— Continued  activity  of  the  Philippine  in- 
surgents is  reported Sixty  thousand  men  ai*e  re- 
ported on  strike  in  Chicago. 

March  6. — More  than  50  lives  are  lost  in  a  coal-mine 
explosion  at  Fire  Creek,  W.  Va. 

March  7.— The  building  contractors  of  Chicago  malce 
known  their  refusal  to  arbitrate. 

March  8.— The  famous  Th6Atre  Fran^ais  at  Paris  is 
burned. 

March  10.— In  order  to  permit  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Lincoln  monument  in  Springfield,  111.,  the  coffin  con- 
taining the  Ixxly  of  President  Lincoln  is  removed  from 
the  monument's  base. 
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March  12.— The  answer  of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  his 
associates  to  the  suit  of  H.  C.  Frick  is  filed  at  Pittsburg 
(see  page  488). . .  .The  sash,  door,  and  blind  manufactur- 
ers of  Chicago  vote  to  close  their  mills  till  the  labor 
troubles  are  settled. 

March  17.— St.  Patrick's  Day  is  celebrated  throughout 
Great  Britain. 

March  19.— The  bi-centenary  of  the  Prussian  Academy 
of  Science  is  celebrated  at  Berlin. . .  .The  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  Company,  of  New  York  City,  secures 
control  of  the  Third  Avenue  system. 

OBITUARY. 

February  19.— A.  W.  Whelpley,  librarian  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Library,  67. 

February  20.— Leander  J.  McCormick,  of  the  famous 
Chicago  harvester  machinery  firm,  81 — William  H. 
Beard,  the  American  painter  of  animals,  75 Ex- 
Congressman  Charles  C.  Comstock,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  82. 

February  21.— Henry  Duff  Traill,  editor  of  Literature^ 
67.... Dr.  James   Henry  Smart,   president  of  Purdue 

University,  Indiana,  C9 Dr.  Charles  Piazzi  Smyth, 

British  astronomer,  80. ...Dr.  Leslie  E.  Keeley,  discov- 
erer of  the  so-called  "gold  cure"  for  the  liquor  habit, 

64 Wash-a-Kie,  chief  of  the  eastern  Shoshone  Indians 

in  Wyoming,  93 Benjamin  Wood,  proprietor  of  the 

New  York  Daily  News,  79. 

February  22.— Gen.  John  McNulta,  of  Chicago,  60. . . . 
Ex-Congressman  Henry  C.  Miner,  of  New  York,  58. 

February  24.— Ex-Congressman  William  S.  King,  of 

Minnesota,  72 Emanuel  R.  Boyer,  director  of  the 

Chicago  Institute,  42 Richard  Hovey,  the  poet,  36. 

February  25.— William  Butterfleld,  the  famous  Eng- 
lish architect,  86.... Dr.  A.  R.  Wright,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  a  leading  homeopathic  physician,  74..., Gen. 
Benjamin  E.  Cook,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  96 — Ly- 
curgus  F.  Laflin,  manufacturer  of  gunpowder,  65. 

March  2.— Rt.  Rev.  Mahlon  N.  Gilbert,  bishop  coad- 
jutor of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Minnesota, 


52.... Representative  Sydney  P.  Epes,  of  the  Fourth 
Virginia  District,  84. 

March  3.— Rev.  Charles  Seccombe,  a  pioneer  **  home 
missionary  "  in  Minnesota,  83. 

March  4.— Most  Rev.  John  Hennessy,  Roman  Catho- 
lic archbishop  of  Dubuque,  74. 

March  6.— Representative  Alfred  C.  Harmer,  of  the 
Fifth  Pennsylvania  District,  the  "  Father  of  the  House," 
74. . .  .Herr  Daimler,  the  German  motor-car  inventor,  66. 

March  7.— Dr.  John  Friederich,  a  well-known  Swiss- 
American  editor,  53. 

March  8.— Henry  D.  Farnandis,  a  prominent  Mary- 
land lawyer,  83. 

March  9.— Hon.  Edward  John  Phelps,  formerly  United 
States  minister  to  Great  Britain,  78.... Dr.  Charles  E. 
West,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  pioneer  in  the  education  of 

women,  92 Prof.  Oliver  Payson  Hubbard,  of  Dart 

mouth  College,  90. 

March  10.— Johan  Peder  E.  Hartmann,  the  Danish 
composer,  95. 

March   13.— Pfere   Henri   Dldon,  French  Dominican 

preacher  and  author,  60 Gen.  John  J.  El  well,  of 

Cleveland,  Ohio.... Charles  H.  Coster,  a  well-known 
New  York  banker,  48. 

March  14.— Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y., 

76 Mrs.  Mary  Foote  Beecher  Perkins,  of  Hartford, 

Conn.,  95 Rev.  George  Leon  Walker,  of  Hartford, 

Conn.... Mrs.  Lucinda  H.  Stone,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
a  writer  and  educator  of  note,  86. 

March  16,— Sir  Frederic  William  Burton,  former  di- 
rector of  the  National  Gallery,  London,  84  ...Judge 
Justin  Dewey,  of  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court,  63. 

March  17.— Gen.  Henry  Hamden,  of  Wisconsin,  77. 

March  18.— Gren.  Sir  William  Stephen  Alexander 
Ix)ckhart,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
India,  59 Andrew  Bolter,  of  Chicago,  a  noted  ento- 
mologist, 80. 

March  19.— John  A.  Bingham,  formerly  United  States 
minister  to  Japan,  85. 


THE  L.ATB  HKNBY  D.  TRAILL. 

(Eminent  English  writer  and  editor  of 
lAteralurt.) 


THE  LA'iB  DUKE  OP  WESTMINSTER. 

(Said  to  have  been*  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  richest  man  in  England.) 


THE  LATE  OBN.  BIB  W.  8.  A.  LOCKBARr. 

(Commander-in-chief  of  the  Britiah 
forces  in  India.) 


SOME    RECENT  CARTOONS,   CHIEFLY  WESTERN, 


f> 


THB  MAKING  OF  A  LOYAL  SUBJECT. 

*'We  shall  never  cease  our  efforts  until  every  Boer  is  a 
loving  and  loyal  sabject  of  the  British  Empire/*— (Recent 
editorial  in  the  London  Times,) 

From  the  Chronicle  (Chicago). 


*' BOBS'*  ENTERS  THE  FREE  STATE. 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


PBR8I8TENCT  AGAINST  RESOURCES. 

From  the  Pioneer  Press  (St.  Paul). 


THE  HEAL  PURPOSE  REVEALED. 

"  Her  MaJesty^B  erovernment  can  only  answer  your  honors* 
telegram  by  saying  it  is  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the  inde- 
pendence eltlier  of  the  South  African  Republic  or  of  the 
Orange  Free  State."— Salisbury's  Reply  to  Boer  Peace  Pro- 
posals.—From  the  Leader  (Des  Moines). 
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THOSE  COLONIAL  CUBS. 

Canada  scores  the  first  catch. 
From  the  Ti'^ibuiic  (Minneapolis) 


A  POOH  EXCUSE  Ift  BETTER  THAN  NON'E. 

France:   "I  wish  I  didn't  have  this  exposition  on  my 
bands;  I  would  like  to  mix  up  in  that  fuss."' 

From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis). 


general  buller's  first  sight  of  lady  smith. 


General  Bcller:   ^' Goodness,  Lady  Smith,  how  you're 
changed  I  you're  thin  as  a  rail.!* 

Ladt  Smith  :   **  Well,  you're  a  pretty  tough-looking  cue-  Brer  Fox  celebrates  the  anniversary  by  catching  Brer  Rabbit, 
tomer  yourself."— From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis).  From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis). 


KAJUBA  DAT. 


SOME  RECENT  CARTOONS,  CHIEFLY  li^ESTERN. 
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MORE  TROUBLE  AHEAD  FOR  THE  GRAND  OLD  REPUBLICAN 

PARTY.— From  the  Joumai  (Minneapolis). 

THE  American  cartoonists,  especially  those  of  the 
virile  western  newspaper  press,  do  not  stand  in 
much  awe  of  the  British  lion  ;  and  their  views  of  the 
recent  course  of  events  in  South  Africa,  some  of  which 
we  have  reproduced  on  the  two  foregoing  pages,  are 
not  of  an  ambiguous  character. 


From  the  HaaM'Ttanscript  (Peoria,  ni.). 

As  the  presidential  campaign  period  draws  near,  the 
cartoonists  are  Ijeconiing  more  partisan  in  their  allusions 
to  American  questions  and  events.  The  present  indiciv- 
tion  is  that  the  political  cartoon  will  play  a  larger  part 
in  this  campaign  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  We  would  like  to  warn  the  ciir- 
toonists,  for  whose  influential  position  in  journalism  we 
have  the  highest  respect,  that  they  ought  to  try  this 
year  to  avoid  the  semblance  of  bitter  i>ersonality.  The 
4?ao8t  telling  cartoons  are  not  those  that  strike  at  indi- 


UNDER  WHICH  IXAO  ? 

We  oaed  to  have  some  Americans  once  who  wonldn^t  have 
asked  leave  to  dig  an  American  canal,  but  now 

From  the  Journal  (New  York). 


WHO  WILL  BB  OUB  NKXT  PRESIDENT  ? 

•Unols  Sam  :  "  Read  your  answer  In  the  smc^e-etacks  of 
the  country.':— From  Judge  (New  York). 
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BRYAN'S  POSITION. 

He  stands  upon  a  platform 
Whence  all  but  him  have  fled ; 

The  tide  is  slowly  rising 
Up  to  his  Htubborn  head. 

From  the  Tribune  (Minneapolis). 


TOE  I^KHiK'KACV,  TS  ^^;EI>  r»r  AMMl?frTIOS  nnt  its  AfTACK 
UI*OM  THE  ADMiMISTKATlOn,UlVKBTHAIiriLSTUTH»  HOUSB 
OF  REPKESENTATIVBS  FOR  THE  PUERTO  RICO  TARIFF. 

From  the  Pioneer  Press  (St.  Paul). 

vlduals.  One  of  the  cartoonists  whose  work  we  have 
pleasure  in  reproducing  this  month  is  Mr.  Rehse,  of  the 
Pioneer  PresSf  who  makes  his  points  with  unusual 
directness. 


C0NVESTI03r  NOTES. 


li^as^i 


Kansas  City  captures  the  National  Kicker— Strange  taste 
of  Sioux  Falls.— From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) . 


*'  GREAT  SCOTT  I     HERE'S  SOMETHING  NOURISHING  AT  LAST  I  * 

From  the  North  American  (Philadelphia). 


TRE  BATTALIOK. 


LEARNING   BY   DOING"  AT  HAMPTON. 


THE  ancient  town  of  Hampton,  Va.,  with  its 
immediate  environs,  is  almost  a  microcosm 
of  American  liistory  and  life.  Its  old  church 
goes  back  to  the  beginnings  of  colonization,  and 
the  locality  has  had  its  part  in  every  successive 
scene  of  tlie  national  drama.  To-day  it  is  a  con- 
geries of  more  or  less  distinct  little  communities. 
Such,  for  exam}>le,  is  the  military  community 
that  occupies  the  famous  Fort  Monroe.  An- 
other is  the  ever-shifting  community  that  moves 
across  the  decks  of  the  ^numerous  coastwise 
steamers  and  the  piazzas  of  the  famous  hotels 
that  crowd  together  along  tlie  OM  Point  Com- 
fort wharves.  Then  there  is  the  community  of 
old  veterans,  four  or  five  thousand  strong,  who 
live  in  the  Soldiers'  Home  as  the  nation's  gu(»sts. 
As  a  foil  for  the  self-respecting  and  well-ap- 
pointed town  of  Ham])ton  is  the  humble  and 
rather  straggling  settU^ment  which  calls  its(?lf 
Phoebus  and  is  about  to  be  incorporated  under 
that  name,  although  the  "vets"  who  ]>atronize 
itfi  drinking  places  too  much  for  their  own  good 
contemptuously  dub  it  **Plugtown."  Only  a 
little  distance  away — a  short  trolley  ride — is  the 
famous  shipping  terminal  called  N^'[)oit  News, 
with  its  remarkable  commercial  developments. 


Thus  I  have  named  six  distinct  groups  of  peo- 
ple, each  forming  a  litile  social  organism  by  itself, 
yet  having  interrelations  that  illustrate  enough 
contemporary  problems  and  phases  to  supply  the 
(Jld  Point  visitor  with  something  to  think  about 
besides  meal  hours  and  golf.  The  army,  the 
navy,  maritime  commerce,  railroad  monopoly, 
agriculture,  the  race  problem,  the  drink  question, 
the  industrial  trust,  the  organization  of  labor, 
the  death;rate,  lynching — all  sorts  of  subjects 
and  problems  are  forced  upon  the  active  mind  by 
the  human  elements  and  interests  that  cluster 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  one  another,  at  the  point 
of  the  peninsula  between  the  estuaries  of  the 
Jan)es  and  the  York  ;  and  these  topics  present 
themsi*lves  in  fashions  that  might  well  cause  per- 
plexity, dou))t,  and  depression.  There  seems  a 
great  deal  tlu'vt  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be  in  our 
country,  and  tlu^re  are  times  when  things  look 
hojielessly  confused  and  are  drifting  a[)parently 
from  bail  to  worse. 

Now,  it  happens  that  there  is  another  com- 
munity in  the  Hampton  series  that  is  yet  to  be 
mentioned  ;  and  the  seventh- one,  happily,  gives 
hopeful  and  encouraging  answers  to  many  of  the 
difficult  questions    that    the    other   six   suggest. 
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This  seventh  community  is  known  to  the  world 
as  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute. It  is,  of  coui^se,  in  one  sense  a  school  ; 
hut  that  word  in  its  common  meaning  does  not 
go  far  enough,  for  the  Hampton  Institute  is  a 
s<»ttlement  or  community  of  people  who  are  try- 
ing to  work  out  not  intellectual  progress  alone, 
but  all  phases  of  that  most  practical  of  questions 
— namely,  how  plain  boys  and  girls  and  men  and 


THK  WATBR-FBONT  (ON  THE  FAMOUS  HAMPTON  HOAD8)  OF 

women,  under  the  conditions  no\Y  existing  in  our 
country,  can  make  their  own  lives  useful  and 
successful  and  can  help  others  to  do  the  same. 

Better  than  at  almost  any  other  place  in  this 
country,  they  have  at  Hampton  grasped  the  con- 
ception of  what  we  may  call  integral  education. 
Somie  day  the  people  of  this  country — including 
the  wise  ones  and  the  prudent  and  some  of  the 
educational  leaders — will  more  or  less  suddenly 


CLASS  IN  DRESSMAKING  IN  THE  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  BUILDING. 
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THE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  HAMPTON  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 


wake  up  to  tlie  realization  of  a  very  curious  fact. 
Tin's  fact  is  that  by  all  odds  the  finest,  soundest, 
and  most  effective  educational  methods  in  use  in 
iJje  United  States  are  to  be  found  in  certain 
schools  for  negroes  and  Indians,  and  in  others 
for  young  criminals  in  reformatory  prisons,  if 
I  paid  f  10,000  a  year  for  it  I  could  not  possibly 
give  my  own  small  boy  anywhere  in  or  about 
New   York  City  the  advantages  of  as  good  a 


school  as  the  raggedest  little  negro  child  of 
Phoebus.  Va. ,  freely  enjoys,  whose  education  is 
under  the  cure  of  the  Hampton  Institute  and  is 
carried  on  under  tlie  institute's  normal  depart- 
ment in  the  John  G.  AVhittier  School.  This  re- 
mark might  seem  a  digression,  but  it  leads 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matters  which  I  will 
discuss  briefly  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 
Where  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  words  I 


A  COKNER  or  THE  TAILOR  SHOP. 
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have  thouglit  it  better  to  mul- 
tiply pictures.  The  life  of 
the  Hampton  Institute  is 
above  all  things  a  life  of 
learning  hy  doing,  and  the 
pictures  show  the  methods 
and  processes  better  than  an 
equal  amount  of  space  given 
•to  descriptive  text.  It  is 
now  about  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury since  Gen.  S.  C.  Arm- 
strong founded  the  Hampton 
Institute.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose was  to  give  tiie  right 
kind  of  instruction  to  young 
colored  men  and  women  who 
had  emerged  from  slavery 
and  who  needed  to  be  taught 
and  trained  in  good  conduct, 
the  rudiments  of  hook  knowl- 
edge, and  the  plain  tasks 
that  go  with  farming,  the  or- 
dinary handicrafts,  and  the 
duties  of  home  and  family. 
It  was  also  plainly  seen  from 
the  beginning  tliat  a  great 
many  of  these  young  people 
BO  taught  must  go  forth  to 
become  the  teachei-s  of  the 
children  of  their  own  race. 

Some  ten  years  later  cir- 
cumstances brought  a  hand- 
ful of  young  Indians  to 
Hampton,  and  experience 
soon  showed  that  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  young  ne- 
groes was  not  only  feasible, 
hut  in  many  ways  mutually 
beneficial.  The  United  States 
(Government  has  now  for 
many  years  contributed  an- 
nually toward  the  support 
of  a  considerable  number  of 
Indian  boys  and  girls  aver- 
aging somewhere  between  fif- 
teen and  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  institute  community 
at  the  present  time  may  be 
said  to  contain  on  a  rough  es- 
timate 1,000  souls.  Of  these 
about  100  belong  to  the  white 
race  and  somewhat  less  than 
200  to  the  Indian  race,  the 
rest  being  negroes.  The 
white  element  includes  teach- 
ers, superintendents,  ma- 
trons, and  others  engaj^ed  in 
on^  way  or  another  in  car- 
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SEWING  CEJkSS  AT  THE  WHITTIBR. 


KINDERGARTEN  :    WASHING  AND  IRONING 


A  GYMNASTIC  CLASS. 
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A  CLASS  IN  AMERICAN   HI8TOKY. 

rying  on  the  various  brandies  of  work,  to- 
gether with  the  wives  and  children  of  some  of 
the  corps.  Tlie  general  population  estimate  as 
given  above  does  not  include  the  500  or  600 
colored  children  enrolled  in  the  Whittfer  School. 
These  come  from  the  humble  homes  of  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood,  and  are  taught  by  the 
most  approved  methods  and  the  most  kindly  and 
accomplished  body  of  teachers,  who  carry  them 
from  the  kindergarten  through  successive  grades, 
all  on  a  plan  of  object- teaching  that  never  for 
one  minute  loses  sight  of  the  general  condi- 
tions under  which  these  children  have  been 
born  and  the  range  of  social  and  industrial 
possibilities  that  the  future  has  in  store  for  them. 

There  are  small  school 
children  in  thrifty  Northern 
communities  who  do  not 
greatly  need  to  be  taught  in 
the  schools  to  save  their  pen- 
nies. But  no  lesson  is  more 
needed  among  the  negroes  of 
the  South  ;  and  the  children 
of  the  Whittier  School  are 
bank  depositors  in  connection 
witli  the  Penny  Provident 
Fund  system  of  New  York. 
In  the  present  month  of 
April  every  one  of  them  will 
spend  a  part  of  the  school 
day  out  of  doors  working  in 
a  little  garden  plot.  Mean- 
while, as  a  part  of  the  eIio}) 
work  I  found  last  month  that 
these  tiny  children,  girls  as 
well  as  boys,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  fashioning  the 


sharpened  stakes  which  were 
to  be  used  in  marking  off 
the  little  patches  of  ground. 
Over  in  the  institute's  de- 
partment of  agricultural  sci- 
ence 1  found  Professor  Good- 
rich— a  man  deeply  versed  in 
the  chemistry  of  soils  and  all 
the  methods  of  the  agricul- 
tural experimentalist — giv- 
ing a  part  of  his  time  on  a 
holiday  to  the  kindly  task 
of  working  out  on  pa{>er  the 
planting  scheme  for  the 
Whittier  children's  gardens, 
in  order  that  the  best  prac- 
tical and  educational  results 
might  be  obtained. 

A  large  part  of  the  secret 
of  tiie  future  unlocking  of  the 
South's  vast  possibilities  of 
wealth  and  culture  and  happiness  lies  in  the  thor- 
ough and  contented  acceptance  of  agriculture  by 
the  colored  race.  Generally  speaking,  the  young 
colored  people  of  the  South  associate  farm  and 
plantation  life  with  the  most  repellent  drudgery 
And  so  they  look  instinctively  toward  the  gre- 
garious life  of  towns,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
the  good  clothes  and  the  luxuries  that  do  not  go 
with  the  old  tumble-down  cabin  of  the  farming 
life  that  they  have  known.  Nevertheless  farm- 
ing must  go  on  in  the  South,  and  the  negro  race 
must  continue  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  farm  work. 
The  negro's  best  chance  for  the  advancement  of 
his  personal  fortunes  now  lies  in  the  purchase  and 
cultivation  of  a  piece  of   land.      A  large  part  of 


THE  HARNESS*  SHOP. 
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the  mission  of  the  Hampton  Institute  is  to  teach 
the  young  nepro  that  it  is  just  as  fine  a  thing  to 
Ixj  a  good  farmer  as  it  is  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Besides  tlie  home  farm  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  buildings  of  the  community — a  tract  com- 
prising 150  to  200  acres — there  is  another  and 
much  larger  institute  farm  four  or  five  miles 
away  comprising  about  600  acres.  The  practi- 
cal work  of  carrying  on  these  farms  serves  a 
twofold  purpose.  First,  it  enables  a  large  num- 
l>er  of  the  students  of  the  institute  to  pay  their 
way  through  several  years  of  Hampton  life  and 
schooling.  Second,  it  exemplifies  the  best  prin- 
ciple and  methods  in  tilling  the  soil,  raising 
live-stock,  gardening,  fruit  culture,  and  so  forth. 
The  surplus  products  of  the  large  farm  are 
readily  marketed  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Hampton  and  at  the  great  hotels.  Particular 
care  is  taken  that  every  colored  boy  who  learns 
scientific  agriculture  on  the  large  scale  shall  also 
be  carefully  shown  exactly  how   to  carry  on  a 
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small  farm.  Thus  there  is  conducted  as  a  con- 
stant object-lesson  a  model  four-acre  farm,  witii 
its  small  barn  and  appurtenant  buildings,  its 
proper  succession  of  crops,  and  its  diverse  prob- 
lems from  the  point  of  view  of  the  soil  and  from 
that  of  the  pocket-book.  Dairying  is  taught 
with  the  best  possible  machinery  and  appliances  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  young  student  of  farm- 
ing who  cannot  hope  to  be  able  to  buy  patent 
separators  and  various  other  expensive  parts  of 
the  equipment  of  a  modern  creamery  is  shown 
how  to  get  the  same  results  with  ordinary  milk- 
pans  and  a  cheap  thermometer  by  giving  proper 
concern  to  the  factors  of  time,  temperature,  and 
cleanliness. 

In  the  domestic  science  building  I  was  passing 
through  a  room  which  is  kept  as  an  object  l^^sson 
in  the  simple  but  effective  draping  and  furnish- 
ing of  a  sleeping  chamber.      My  guide  was  Major 

M ,  a  young  colored  man  who  embodies  in 

his  own  character  and  personality  the  answer 
to  many  questions  that  one  hears  asko(l.      One 
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system  is  exactly  tlie  opposite  in  every  way  might 
perliaps  be  the  best  sliort-cut  method  of  telling 
about  the  work  that  Dr.  Frissell  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  carrying  on  so  steadily  and  so  suc- 
cessfully. 

In  the  ordinary  boarding-school  or  college  the 
wliole  ordering  of  work  and  play,  however  valu- 
able and  agreeable,  is  so  different  from  the 
workaday  course  of  life  in  the  world  outside  that 
most  students  find  the  wrench  rather  severe 
when,  on  leaving  school,  they  try  to  take  their 
places  in  the  social  and  industrial  commonwealth. 
There  is,  mdeed,  never  the  slightest  danger  of 
educating  anybody  too  thoroughly  or  loo  highly. 
But  there  is  always  some  danger  of  an  incom- 
plete and  imperfect  kind  of  education  that  ren- 
ders it  difficult  for  so-called  educated  people  to 


find  useful  absorption  in  the  general  life  of  the 
community. 

The  remedy  lies  in  the  symmetrical  or  integral 
education.  The  tiniest  negro  girls  in  the  kinder- 
garten branch  of  the  Whittier  School  on  Mon- 
days have  their  small  washtubs  out,  and  on  Tues- 
days they  play  at  ironing.  And  this  play  is  not 
for  amusement  only,  for  it  accomplishes  tw<v 
things.  First,,  it  helps  to  teach  them  how  much 
more  important  in  the  real  world  are  such  things 
as  washing  and  ironing  and  cooking  than  are 
reading  and  writing,  and  this  keeps  therp  from 
growing  up  with  false  notions  about  honest  work. 
In  the  second  place,  it  actually  teaches  them  how 
to  do  the  real  thing  ;  for  the  ironing  of  the 
Whittier  School  on  Tuesdays,  although  on  a- 
miniature  scale,  is  with  liot  irons,  and  the  teach- 
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ing  is  of  a  kind  that  means 
to  perpetuate  the  race  of 
laundresses.  Children  taught 
in  this  way  are  able  to  be  of 
some  use  at  home,  and  can 
stand  any  amount  of  subse- 
quent **  book-larnin'  "  with- 
out being  made  **good  fer 
nuffin\" 

The  same  principles  apply 
in  the  instruction  of  the  sev- 
eral hundred  young  women, 
negroes  and  Indians,  who  are 
pupils  in  the  institute.  They 
may  and  generally  do  acquire 
some  accomplishments.  But 
these  are  all  supported  upon 
the  firm  foundation  of  prac- 
tical capacity  in  common 
things.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  dignity  and  worth 


of  plain  labor  are  infinitely 
better  appreciated  and  un- 
derstood by  the  young  ne- 
groes at  the  end  of  their 
Hampton  course  than  at  the 
beginning. 

To  explain  with  precision 
all  the  methods  by  which 
agricultural  and  industrial 
training  on  the  one  hand  and 
academic  instruction  on  the 
other  are  so  carried  on  at 
Hampton  that  they  seem  to 
blend  naturally,  would  neces- 
sitate the  writing  of  an  article 
much  more  precise  and  ped- 
agogical than  this  brief  chap- 
ter of  impressions  can  aim 
to  become.     To  secure  this 
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result  has  been  one  of  the  chief  solicitudes  of 
Dr.  Frissell  and  his  educational  associates  at 
Hampton  as  they  have  been  steadily  improving 
and  developing  the  material  plant  and  the  meth- 
ods  of  instruction  year  by  year. 

The  principal  mission  of  Hampton,  so  far  as 
the  negro  race  is  concerned,  has  thus  far  Ix'en  V> 
provide  teachers.  The  whole  country  lias  shown 
an  interest  amounting  to  the  point  of  enthusiasnt 
in  the  personality  and  work  of  the  negro  educa- 
tor Mr.  Booker  Washington,  who  is  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  (at  Tuskegee, 
Ala.),  which  carries  on  a  work  almost  identical 
in  its  ideals  and  methods  with  what  is  done  at 
Hampton.  But  it  must  be  remeinber<Mi  that 
Tuskegee  is  the  child  of  Hami)ton.  Another 
individual  leader  as  capable  as  Mr.  Washington 
might  not  easily  have  been  found  to  plant  the 
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Hampton  idea  in  the  black 
l>elt  of  Alabama  ;  but  the  idea 
and  the  cause  are  greater  than 
:any  one  man.  Booker  Wash  - 
ington's  entire  training  and 
education  as  a  young  man 
were  received  in  the  Hamp- 
ton Institute.  Although  his 
name  is  always,  and  proper- 
ly, used  in  connection  witli 
Tuskegee,  he  would  be  the 
Tery  last  man  to  deny  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  there 
of  his  colleagues  and  associ- 
ates. More  than  forty  gradu- 
ates of  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute have  been  among  those 
who  have  assisted  Booker 
IVashington  at  Tuskegee  as 
members  of  the  staff  of  in- 
struction or  in  similar  capac- 
ities. 

Tuskegee  has  now  a  more 
than  national  fame,  but  therci 
are  several  other  industrial 
institutes,  not  so  large,  but 
of  great  usefulness,  elsewhere 
in  the  South  that  have  "been 
established  and  manned  by 
graduates  of  Hampton,  and 
that  are  not  only  doing  an 
<?xcellent  work  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  negroes,  but 
Are  also,  like  Tuskegee  and 
Hampton,  valuable  centers 
from  which  the  best  influ- 
ences are  helping  to  trans- 
form the  negro  population 
for  many  miles  around. 

The  greatest  work  of  all, 
liowever,  is  that  which  the 
individual  teacher  in  the  or- 
•dinary  common  school  is  car- 
rying on.  Literally  thou- 
sands of  young  colored  men 
and  women  who  have  lived 
and  studied  for  from  one  to 
three  or  four  years  at  the 
namj)ton  Institute  are  now 
serving  as  teachers  in  the  free 
•schools  for  colored  children 
sMpporied  >)y  taxation  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Those  young  people  go  out 
from  Hampton  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  is  their 
business  to  serve  as  neighbor- 
hood missionaries.      The  ne- 
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gro  race  does  not  chiefly  need 
the  type  of  missionary  wlio 
lioldfi  protracted  meetings  and 
inculcates  emotional  religion. 
It  needs  rather  the  mission- 
ary who  will  inculcate  the 
pjospel  of  hard  work,  thrift, 
temperance,  and  practical 
morality — who  can  show  the 
men  how  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  a  small  farm,  liow 
to  cultivate  it,  and  how  to 
get  out  of  debt,  while  show- 
ing the  women  the  value  of 
the  practical  domestic  arts. 
At  Hampton  they  hold  the 
^doctrine  that  morality  and 
civilization  are  almost  vitally 
affected  by  the  kind  of  houses 
in  which  people  live.  The 
graduates  go  out  with  a  great 
zeal  for  encouraging  their  race  to  live  in  some- 
thing better  than  one-room  cabins  or  shanties. 
And  they  are  having  a  most  marked  success  in 
this  direction. 

Young  negroes  at  Hampton  are  taught  to  take 
the  historical  rather  than  the  controversial  view 
alx)ut  slavery.  They  are  made  to  see  that  slav- 
ery at  least  supplied  the  South  with  an  in- 
dustrial system.  Each  well  organized  planta- 
tion, or  each  village  that  served  a  group  of 
plantations,  had  its  own  means  for  perpetuating 
the  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  practical 
handicrafts.  Under  the  old  system  many  negroes 
were  skilled  wood  workers,  brick  and  stone  ma- 
sons,   harness  makers,   shoemakers,  blacksmiths 
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and  wheelwrights,  tinsmiths,  coopers,  and  work- 
ers at  other  skilled  trades  and  crafts.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  old  system  has  involved  the 
disappearance  of  those  means  by  which  such  skill 
was  transmitted.  And  now  that  the  old  genera- 
tion has  pi-actically  passed  away  the  need  is 
clearly  apparent. 

It  does  not  follow  that  there  can  ati,  once  be 
established  all  over  the  South  a  series  of  great 
institutions  like  Hampton  for  the  teaching  of 
skill  in  the  trades  ;  but  it  does  follow  that  the 
teachers  who  go  out  from  normal  training  schools 
like  Hampton  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of 
negro  children — for  which  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Southern  States  provide  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars every  year — should  un- 
derstand  thoroughly  the 
nature  of  the  Southern  in- 
dustrial problem.  And  it  is 
important  that  they  should  be 
deeply  convinced  that  what 
the  negro  children  need  above 
^all  things  is  the  gospel  of 
character  and  hard  work. 

There  cannot  well,  indeed, 
be  too  many  of  these  foun- 
tain centers  of  training  and 
instruction  like  Hampton, 
provided  the  money  can  be 
found  to  support  them.  It 
remains  to  be  said,  however, 
that  Hampton  is  likely  to 
continue  on  many  accounts  to 
hold  the  preeminent  place  as 
the  teacher  of  colored  teach- 
ers. In  the  first  place, 
Hampton    has    had     longer 
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experience  than  the  others. 
It  was  Captain  Pratt's  ex- 
perience at  Hampton — where 
in  the  70s  he  brought  the  fii-st 
young  Indians,  remaining 
there  with  them  for  a  year  oi- 
more — that  led  him  to  estab- 
lish the  great  Indian  school 
he  has  conducted  so  success- 
fully at  Carlisle,  Pa.  And, 
in  turn,  it  was  the  value  of 
the  work  at  Hampton  and 
Carlisle  that  prepared  the  way 
for  the  creation  of  the  series 
of  new  Indian  industrial 
jschools  now  supported  by  the 
United  States  Government  in 
the  States  and  Territories 
further  west.  Hampton,  in 
addition  to  its  regular  work 


CHEBSE  MAKTNO. 

for  its  own  pupils,  maintains 
a  special  normal  course 
til  rough  the  long  summer  va- 
cation. This  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  its  former  students, 
now  teachers,  to  come  back 
for  fresh  instruction  and  in- 
spiration, and  also  gives  op- 
portunity for  negro  teachers 
who  have  not  had  tlie  Hamp- 
ton advaiitnges  to  have  that 
useful  experience.  As  an  il- 
lustration of  llie  use  to  which 
this  sunjUKM-  normal  scliool  is 
put,  it  nuiy  be  remarked  that 
Booker  Washington  will  tliis 
year  send  twenty  of  his  teach- 
ers from  Tuske^ee  to  Hamp- 
ton for  the  summer  term. 


8AMPLINO  MILK. 

Let  US  concede  that  Mr.  Booker  Washington 
has  ability  far  beyond  that  of  most  men,  whether 
white  or  black.  It  is  not  his  ability,  however, 
_  that  makes  him  a  noteworthy  man,  but  the  way 
in  which  he  uses  it<  for  the  good  of  his  race  and 
of  the  country.  He  is  a  colored  educator, 
trained  to  certain  convictions  and  methods. 
General  Armstrong  conceived  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute as  a  place  for  the  turning  out  of  colored 
educators  of  the  very  type  which  Mr.  Wasliing- 
ton  so  iinely  represents  ;  and  Hampton  to-day  is 
just  as  well  calculated  to  produce  trained  men 
and  women  of  that  fine  type  as  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point  is  calculated  to  turn  out 
good  army  officers,  the  academy  at  Annapolis  to 
turn  out  good  naval  officers,  or  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical   School  to  turn  out  scientific  and 
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accomplished  nieiii])er8  of  a  great  profession. 
To  visit  Hampton  is  to  find  an  almost  ideal 
adaptation  of  spiritual,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
material  means  to  definite  ends. 

The   little  community   leads   its   own  serene, 
busy,  and  contented  life  without  for  a  moment  los- 
ing its  contact  with  the  life  round  about  it.     Thus 
the  tidy  littie  hospital  9n  the  grounds — it  is  the 
only  hospital,  by  the  way,  for  many  miles  around 
— 18  not  limited  to  caring  for  the  quite  infre. 
quent  cases  of  serious  illness  among  the  students 
themselves  ;   it  receives  accident  cases  from  the 
ship  yards  and  docks  at  Norfolk  and   Newport 
News,  and  all  the  doctora  of  the  region  use  it 
and   are  its  allies.      In  connection  with  it,  as  a 
practical  part  of  the  work  of  the  institute,  is  an 
excellent    training    school    for    young     colored 
nui*ses.      It  adds   its  weight 
and  influence  to  the  otl*r  de- 
partments of  the  institute  in 
making  for  improved  hygi- 
enic   conditions    among    the 
colored  population. 

Nor  is  the  religious  life  of 
the  institution  exclusive  in 
any  sense  ;  for  many  people, 
«»l<i  and  young,  from  the  sur 
rounding  neighborhood  at- 
tend its  interesting  Sunday 
wir vices.  And.  reciprocally, 
many  of  tlie  young  men  of 
the  institute  on  Sundays  go 
out  in  various  directions  to 
p!ni\  net  Sunday-schools. 

A I  though  the  South  spends 
a  ^reat  <l(.»al  of  money  for  free 
common   schools,    the   funds      ^ 
are,    generally  speaking,  not 


large  enough  to  support  such 
schools  for  a  longer  time  than 
from  four  to  six  months  in 
the  year.  Thus  it  happens 
that  Hampton  keeps  in  all 
the  closer  touch  with  the  edu- 
cational work  that  has  to  be 
done  outside,  by  always  hav- 
ing a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents on  its  rolls  who  as 
teachers  for  a  few  months  are 
earning  money  with  which  to 
pay  for  their  education  at 
Hampton  during  the  remain- 
ing months  of  the  year. 
Thus  they  com])ine  district- 
school  teaching  outside  with 
the  varied  regime  of  study  and 
work  in  the  institute  ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  to  be  regret 
ted  that  these  young  people  get  their  education 
by  just  such  a  method. 

I  might  have  preferred  to  enumerate  in  an 
orderly  way  the  trades  that  are  taught  at  Hamp- 
ton, but  I  have  thought  it  better  that  my  com- 
ments should  be  suggestive  rather  than  system- 
atic, and  I  believe  that  the  numerous  illustrations 
for  which  space  is  allowed  will  suffice  to  convey 
a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  practical 
part  of  the  Hampton  work. 

It  should  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that  books 
are  by  no  means  banished  from  Hampton,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  used  with  im- 
mense effect,  simply  because  they  are  used  for 
real  and  not  for  false  purposes.  Every  student 
in  Hampton,  it  should  ])e  said,  learns  to  draw — 
simj)ly  because  drafting  bears  an  important  rcla- 
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tion  to  the  best  metliods  of  doing  almost  any- 
thing. The  study  of  the  sciences  is  carried  on 
by  objective  methods  ;  and  students  thus  taught 
soon  discover  what  books  are  for.  History  and 
geograpljy  also  are  taught  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  tlie  same  natural  and  concrete  way.  The 
readier  tendency,  doubtless,  of  the  negro  student 
would  be  toward  artificial  bookishness  and  to- 
ward literature  rather  than  science  ;  and  we  have 
surviving  to-day  some  excellent  white  people,  not 
all  of  whom  live  in  New  England,  who  believe 
that  the  salvation  of  the  negro  race  in  the  South 
is  to  be  worked  out  by  way  of  the  irregular  Greek 
verbs  and  so  many  pages  a  day  in  text- books  of 
mental  philosophy  and  English  literature.  The 
philosophy  and  the  literature  are  well  enough,  to 
be  sure  ;  but  there  is  a  natural,  as  distinguished 
from  an  artificial,  way  of  getting  at  them,  and 
in  my  opinion  the  Hampton  metliod  ** arrives" 
very  much  more  surely  than  that  which  we  may 
call  the  conventional  collegiate  method. 

Hampton  publishes  an  excellent  periodical — 
the  Southern  Workman — from  its  own  printing 
ofiice,  which  office,  by  the  way,  forms  one  of 
the  school's  departments  of  industrial  training. 
The  young  men  of  the  school  are  under  military 
organization  as  a  six- company  battalion,  with 
drill  enough  to  have  an  excellent  influence  upon 
general  discipline  without  interfering  with  other 


work  or  duties.  There  is  a  large  brass  band 
competently  instructed  and  led,  and  various  other 
outlets  for  the  natural  musical  genius  of  the  col- 
ored people. 

Hampton  does  not  intend  to  make  a  white  man 
out  of  the  negro,  but  its  aim  rather  is  to  help  him 
be   himself,    in    the    very   best   sense.     The  so- 
called  *' educated  negro"  is  sometimes  a  pathetic 
specimen  of  unhappiness  and  discontent.     But  the 
educated  young  negro  of  the  Hampton  type  is 
more,  rather  than  less,  of  a  negro  than  ever.     He 
loves  his  race,  and  wants  nothing  better  than  the 
splendid   chance  he  finds  to-day  in  the  United 
Slates  to  work  with  and  for  his  people.      He  sees 
the  true  drift  of  things,  and  declines  either  to  be 
despondent  or  defiant.      While  he  must  see  that 
the  people  of  his  race  have  to  undergo  some  hard- 
ships and  some  injustice,   he  also  sees  that  the 
white  people  of  the  South  are  in  the  main  the 
negro's   friends    and    well-wishei*s ;    and    he   is 
taught  at  Hampton  that  since  the  war  tlie  white 
people  of  the  South  have  voluntarily  paid  out  in 
taxes  for  the  support  of  negro  schools  something 
like  $60,000,000.     It  is  the'concern  of  the  Hamp-  , 
ton  negro  and  those  whom   he  rc»presents  to  see 
that  the  colored  teachers  are  provided  who  shall 
know  exactly  how   to  secure  good  results  from 
the  money  that  continues  thys  to  be  expended. 

Albert  Shaw. 
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THE  GREAT   STEEL   MAKERS   OF   PITTSBURG 
AND  THE   FRICK-CARNEGIE  SUIT. 

BY   JULIUS   MORITZEN. 
I.— THE  SUIT  BROUGHT  AGAINST  MR.   CARNEGIE. 


WHATEVER  the  final  outcome  of  the  Frick- 
Carnegie  litigation,  certainly  the  indus- 
trial world  has  not,  since  steel  became  an  arma- 
ment of  warfare,  witnessed  a  dispute  so  notable 
as  this  l>etween  the  multi-millionaires  who  built 
up  an  industry  international  in  its  operations. 

If  the  suit  should  go  to  court  the  country  will 
witness  an  object-lesson  of  considerable  wortli. 
Wiiat  no  legislative  body  would  be  able  to  ac 
complish  might  be  revealed  if  the  secrets  of  the 
great  Carnegie  corporation  have  to  pass  in  review. 
Already  enough  has  lieen  told  to  whet  curiosity. 
Should  a  compromise  be  effected,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly be  because  of  what  is  still  to  be  told.  The 
process  by  which  the  Carnegie  millions  rose  to 
an  earning  power  of  almost  $500,000,000  would 
certainly  be  interesting  to  know.  To  avoid  even 
an  inquiry  Mr.  Carnegie  may  be  willing  to  give 
Mr.  Frick  a  few  more  millions  than  he  claims  are 
due  him.  From  an  authoritative  source  it  has 
been  learned,  however,  that  Mr.  Carnegie  will 
never  conseiit  to  grant  the  sum  of  116,238,000, 
which  Mr.  Frick  demands  as  his  share.  That 
tlie  profits  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  are 
enormous  Mr.  Carnegie's  estimated  share  of 
$24,867,000  for  the  year  1900  stands  witness  to. 


Tiie  salary  of  President  McKinley  for  an  entire 
year  is  less  by  several  thousands  of  dollars  than 
the  income  which  comes  to  Carnegie  in  a  single 
day.  With  the  exception  of  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
the  combined  incomes  of  the  leading  rulers  of  the 
world  dwmdle  into  insignificance  before  the  cap- 
ital which  this  one  person  commands. 

Mr.  Frick  has  engaged  as  his  attorneys  John 
G.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  D.  T.  Watson 
and  Willis  F.  McCock,  of  Pittsburg.  Arrayed 
against  them  stand  Richard  C.  Dale  and  G. 
Tucker  Bispham.  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  firm 
of  Dalzell,  Scott  &  Gordon  and  Clarence  Burleigh, 
of  Pittsburg,  as  the  lawyers  for  the  defense.  As 
to  Mr.  Watson,  it  was  this  shrewd  attorney  who 
drew  up  for  Andrew  Carnegie  the  very  »*  iron- 
clad "  document  which  enters  so  conspicuously  in 
the  litigation.  It  was  a  document,  Mr.-  Watson 
claimed  at  the  time,  absolutely  invulnerable 
against  legal  attacks.  Assuredly  no  better  man 
could  have  been  selected  to  pick  flaws  in  the  paper 
than  the  one  who  made  it. 

THB    DETAILS    OF    THE    PLEADINGS. 

The  papers  which  have  been  filed  at  the  Alle- 
gheny court-house  say  that  in   1892  there  were 
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two  limited  partnerships.  One  was  called  Car- 
negie Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited,  the  other  Car- 
negie, Phipps  &  Co.,  with  a  combined  capital  of 
$10,000,000.  Carnegie  owned  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  stocks  in  the  old  firms.  The  new 
firm,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited,  was 
organized  in  1892  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,000. 
In  this  concern  ^.ndrew  Carnegie  holds  58^  per 
rent,  of  stock,  while  H.  C.  Frick  has  6  per  cent. 
Mr.  Frick,  besides,  was  the  chairman  of  the 
company  until  December  5,  1899,  and  the  plants 
grew  in  value  until,  as  the  legal  paper  says, 
**  Carnegie  valued  the  entire  property  at  over 
$250,000,000  and  avowed  his  ability,  in  ordi- 
^narily  prosperous  times,  to  sell  the  property  on 
Vhe  London  market  for  $500,000,000."  The 
plaintiff  then  goes  on  to  recite  how  <Mn  May, 
1899,  Carnegie  actually  received  in  cash,  and 
still  keeps,  $1,170,000,  given  him  as  a  mere 
bonus  for  his  ninety  days'  option  to  sell  his  58^ 
per  cent,  in  this  steel  company  for  $157, 950, 000. 
Frick's  6  per  cent,  on  that  basis  would  be  worth 
$16,238,000."  Then  follows  how  Frick  was 
asked  to  resign  the  chairmanship  of  the  company, 
and  this  **  without  reason  except  to  gratify  Car- 
negie's malice." 

When  the  resignation  was  given  and  **  after 
Carnegie  had  thus  deprived  him  of  office,  he 
[(^arnegie]  demanded  that  Frick  sJiould  sell  his 
interest  in  the  firm  at  a  figure  which  would 
amount  to  less  than  one-half  of  what  this  interest 
is  fairly  worth."  Frick  refused  to  sell,  when,  as 
the  plaintiff  alleges,  Mr.  Carnegie  attempted  to 
*»  reinstate  and  make  operative  an  unexpected 
and  abandoned  so-called  iron -clad  agreement  of 
1887,  which  related  solely  to  Carnegie  Brothers 
of  1887,  and  also  attempted  to  make  binding  on 
Frick  another  so-called  iron-clad  agreement  of 
1892,  which  Carnegie  never  before  had  executed, 
which  Henry  Phipps  had  al- 
ways refused  to  execute, 
and  which  many  otlier  part- 
ners had  never  signed." 

THE    <<  ironclad"    AGREE- 
MENT. 

When  Mr.  Carnegie,  then, 
came  to  tlie  conclusion  that 
the  presence  of  H.  C. 
Frick  was  detrimental  to 
his  own  interests,  he  put 
into  operation  llie  much-dis- 
cussed * '  i  ron  -  clad  ' '  agree  - 
ment,  which  was  first  made 
known  to  the  public  through 
the  legal  efforts  of  the  plain- 
tiff's attorneys.  The  "  iron- 
clad "  agreement  was  a  pa- 


per drawn  up  for  the  purpose,  so  Mr.  Frick  al- 
leges, of  keeping  all  the  partners  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  majority  stockholder.  Since  Mr. 
Carnegie,  during  the  Homestead  strike,  disavowed 
any  direct  connection  with  the  workings  of  the 
concern,  it  seems  rather  curious  that  now  should 
be  revealed  the  fact  that  at  all  times  he  held  the 
controlling  lever  in  his  hands.  Whether  Mr. 
F'rick  will  take  advantage  of  this  point,  should 
it  come  to  court  proceedings,  or  whether  Mr. 
Carnegie  will  let  tiiis  fact  influence  him  in  al- 
lowing a  sum  large  enough  to  satisfy  Mr.  Frick 
in  a  compromise,  is  not  easy  to  foretell. 

This  much -talked -of  •*  iron-clad"  agreement 
provides  for  a  resignation  blank  which  the  indi- 
vidual about  to  become  a  member  of  the  firm 
deposits  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  In 
other  words,  the  moment  partnership  is  estab- 
lished the  resignation  is  ready  also  after  the 
proper  majority  signatures  have  been  affixed. 


MR. 


FRICK  8    OPTION    ON    THE    CARNEGIE    STEEL 
COMPANY    STOCK. 


The  Frick  option  on  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany's plants  had  its  origin  during  the  spring  of 
last  year,  and  was  the  outcome  of  a  plan  to  place 
the  stock  in  the  market  and  make  of  the  com- 
pany the  greatest  establishment  of  its  kind  known 
to  modern  times.  As  Mr.  Frick  tells  in  his  suit, 
Andrew  Carnegie  was  given  a  check  for  $1,- 
170,000  as  a  bonus  for  a  ninety  days'  option  to 
sell  his  entire  interests.  The  sum  to  be  paid  him 
finally  was  $157,000,000.  Ex- Judge  W.  H. 
Moore,  H.  C.  Frick,  Henry  Phipps,  and  Andrew 
W.  Mellon,  the  Pittsburg  banker,  were  the  pn3- 
nioters  of  this  enterprise,  which  in  its  stupen- 
dous dimensions  of  capital  staggered  even  those 
accustomed  to  deal  with  large  sums.  The  idea 
was  to  take  in,  if  possible,  the  American  Steel 
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and  Wire  Company,  the  Na- 
tional Steel  Company,  and 
the  Federal  Steel  Company, 
the  stock  of  which  three  com- 
panies alone  is  valued  at 
almost  |;250,000,000.  The 
capital  represented  by  the 
promoters  after  carrying  out 
their  plans  would  have  been 
little  short  of  |;1,000,000,- 
000,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany should  be  in  control  of 
the  new  organization. 

But    the    ninety    days 
passed  and  the  capital  with 
which  to  buy  out  Carnegie 
had  not  been  secured.     Cap- 
italists   did    not    see     their 
way     clear     to      encourage 
combination   of   enterprises.     A  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  option  expired  a  hurried  journey  was 
undertaken  to  Skibo  Castle,  Scotland,  where  the 
promoters  endeavored  to  have  the  time  extended. 
It  was  then  that  Mr.  Carnegie  sprang  the  sur 
prise  which  resulted  in  the  rupture  between  the 
partners. 

Instead  of  granting  the  extension  asked  for, 
lie  informed  the  promoter's  that  since  the  option 
was  given  the  value  of  his  stock  had  increased, 
and  that  he  wanted  $20,000,000  more  than  be- 
fore. It  is  on  the  increase  in  value  thus  claimed 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  that  Mr.  Frick  has  based  his 
claim  to  many  more  millions  than  the  par  value 
of   his   stock  calls  for.      Apparently  Mr.    Frick 
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THE  DUQUBSNB  STBSL  WORKS  (OWKBD  «▼  Tm  OARNBGTB  BTBEL  OOMPAlTr). 

believes  that  the  same  valuation  of  the  plant 
made  when  he  asked  to  buy  should  hold  good 
now  that  he  is  forced  to  sell.  But  it  is  here  that 
Mr.  Carnegie  steps  in  with  his  <<  iron-clad" 
agreement  and  says  that  when  a  partner  retires 
he  is  pledged  beforehand  to  sell  to  him  the  stock 
at  a  value  shown  by  the  books. 

MR.  Carnegie's  answer. 

In  the  answer  filed  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany on  March  12  to  the  suit  brought  by  Mr. 
Prick  the  company  says  that  the  plan  for  forming 
the  limited  partnership,  which  Frick  now  de-. 
clares  to  be  a  general  one,  was  devised  by  Frick 
himself  ;  that  he  acquired  much  of  his  interest 
through  the  working  of  the 
so-called  "  iron -clad  agree- 
ment," which  he  enforced  in 
many  instances  against  un- 
satisfactory partners  ;  that 
he  paid  for  his  interest,  for 
which  he  now  wants  |;15,- 
000,000,  only  $129,000  in 
bonds  of  the  II.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Company  and  $192.83 
in  cash  ;  and  that  with  the 
credit  from  his  stock  earn- 
ings his  whole  interest  cost 
him  only  $300,000.  It  is 
denied  that  on  December  31, 
1899,  the  association  had 
assets  or  property  which  the 
association  in  its  legal  ca- 
pacity could  transfer  which 
were  worth  $250,000,000. 

It  is  admitted  that  Mr. 
Frick  proved  a  valuable 
member  to  the  com{>any,  but 
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that  the  plaintiff,  <*  notwithstanding  his  ability, 
is  a  man  of  imperious  temper,  impatient  of  op- 
position, and  disposed  to  make  a  personal  matter 
of  every  difference  of  opinion,  even  on  questions 
of  mere  business  policy.  At  times,  moreover, 
he  gives  way  to  violent  outbursts  of  passion,  which 
he  is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  control.  He 
demands  absolute  power  and  without  it  is  not  sat- 
isfied." The  answer  maintains  that  the  refusal  to 
submit  their  differences  to  arbitration  was  be- 
cause the  company  proposes  at>Sll  times  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  '*  iron-clad"  contract. 

THE    COKE    SUIT.'*' 

The  suit  of  tlif^'. minority  stockholders  of  the 
H.  C.  Prick  Colc^  Company  against  the  com- 
pany to  annul  a  supposed  contract  between  the 
concern  and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  de- 
pends in  a  measure  on  the  outcome  of  the  former 
suit.  Should  Mr.  Frick  sever  his  connections 
with  the  Carnegies,  naturally  he  will  not  care  to 
sell  them  coke  at  a  price  far  below  the  market 
figures.  As  long  as  he  was  a  partner  in  the 
steel  company  he  got  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
price.  If  the  rupture  becomes  Complete  he  and 
the  other  stockholders  become  the  losers,  it  is 


affirmed.  Carnegie  owns  51,213  shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  on  his 
own  account,  while  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
owns  59,104  shares.  As  there  are  200,000 
shares  in  all,  the  Carnegie  interests  predominate. 
There  is  no  mincing  of  words  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  papers  entered.  The  plaintiffs  are  John 
Walker  :  John  Walker,  guardian  for  Andrew 
Carnegie  Wilson  ;  S.  L.  Schoonmaker,  and  John 
Pontefract.  It  is  charged  that  irregular  proceed- 
ings were  responsible  for  a  contract  which  is  no 
contract  at  all,  according  to  the  plaintiffs,  and 
that  the  board  of  directors  of  the  coke  company, 
' '  pretending  that  more  than  a  year  previously 
the  coke  company  had  contracted  to  sell  the  steel 
company  all  the  coke  that  the  steel  company 
might  require  for  a  period  of  five  years,''  had 
fixed  the  price  to  be  $1.35  per  ton,  and  the 
amount  to  be  furnished  annually  about  2,500,- 
000  tons  of  coke.  This  would  be  about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  production  of  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Company. 

The  minority  stockholders  now  claim  that 
should  the  supposed  contract  be  carried  out  the 
company  will  lose  about  $4,000,000  on  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  coke  to  the  steel  company  during  1900. 


II.— HOW  ANDREW  CARNEGIE  BECAME  A  MULTI-MILLIONAIRE. 


In  the  make-up  of  Andrew  Carnegie  the  phase 
most  responsive  to  analysis  must  be  looked  for 
elsewhere  than  in  the  many 
millions  that  are  his.  The 
man  who  challenged  the 
world's  criticism  by  ex- 
claiming that  ho  who  dies 
rich  dies  disgraced,  and  ap- 
plying the  maxim  to  him- 
self affirmed  **That  is  the 
gospel  I  preach,  that  is  the 
gospel  I  practice,  and  that 
is  the  gosjHjl  I  intend  to 
practice  during  what  re- 
mains of  my  life,"  has  a 
right  to  stand  prominently 
before  the  country  as  one  of 
the  most  individual  charac- 
ters that  ever  embraced 
A merican  citizenship. 
Whetlier  his  business  rela- 
tions are  severed  in  justice 
to  his  partner  or  otherwise, 
whether  the  steel  magnate 
takes  a  right  or  wrong  ex- 
ception to  the  expansion 
doctrines  in  the  Philippines, 


whether  he  considers  ** triumphant  democracy" 
the  one  saving  clause  to  the  nation,  Andrew  Car- 
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negie  has  never  for  an  instant  been  suspected  of 
going  contrary  to  a  conviction  outspoken  as  a 
Scotchman's  plaid. 

MR.  Carnegie's  parentage. 

Andrew  Carnegie  was  born  in  Dunfermline, 
Scotland,  on  November  25,  1835.  His  parents 
were  poor,  but  not  extremely  so.  His  father, 
William  Carnegie,  was  one  of  that  class  of  weav- 
ers which  the  introduction  of  immense  machin- 
ery has  now  largely 
relegated  to  the  rear. 
In  1845  William  Car- 
negie, with  his  wife 
and  two  sons,  Andrew 
and  Thomas,  came  to 
America,  where  two 
years  later  the  family 
settled  in  Pittsburg. 
The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  now  twelve 
years  of  age,  old  enough 
to  work  as  things  were 
looked  upon  then,  and 
Andrew  secured  em- 
ployment as  a  bobbin 
boy  in  a  linen  factory, 
lie  has  said  himself 
that  none  of  his  many 
millions  since  gave  him 
the  pleasure  of  posses- 
sion as  that  $1.20,  his 
wages  for  the  first 
week's  work.  Think 
of  this  boy  grown  gray 
who  every  few  seconds 
lias  this  sum  as  income  I 


HE  BECOMES  A  TELEG- 
RAPHER. 


The  factory  was  the 
same  in  which  his  fa- 
ilier  was  employed,  but 
after  working  for  a  while  longer  attending  a 
stationary  engine  in  the  place  young  Carnegie 
gave  it  up.  He  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
when  he  secured  a  position  as  messenger  with 
the  then  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Com- 
pany of  Pittsburg.  He  was  quick  to  learn  the 
business  of  telegraphy  wlien  that  chance  pre- 
sented itself.  In  reality  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  eventful  career.  Andrew  Carnegie 
was  the  third  operator  in  the  United  States 
to  read  the  Morse  signals  by  sound.  He  went 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  gained 
the  good-will  of  Thomas  A.  Scott,  superintendent 
of  the  Pittsburg  division,  and  after  thirteen  years' 
service  with  the  company  lie  left  it  as  superin- 
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tendent  of  the  division.  Thomas  A.'  Scott,  who 
had  become  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  asked 
Andrew  Carnegie  to  take  charge  of  the  military 
railroads  and  telegraphs  of  the  Government.  He 
was  then  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  of  a 
quick,  wiry  temperament,  but  war  did  not  appeal 
to  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  Pittsburg  and  his  foi-mer 
duties  with  the  railrpad  company.  Little  did 
he  dream  that,  almost  thirty-five  years  later, 
when  another  war 
clouded  the  horizon, 
decisive  victories  were 
to  be  won  by  battleships 
which  he  clad  in  their 
armor  strength. 

HIS    FIRST    INVESTMENT. 

It  was  due  to  Thomas 
A.  Scott  that  Andrew 
Carnegie  made  his  first 
investment — ten  shares 
of  stock  in  the  Adams 
Express  Company,  val- 
ued at  $500.  This  he 
did  with  considerable 
trepidation.  He  had 
labored  hard  for  the 
money  he  had  saved 
up  while  he  had 
worked  as  a  telegra- 
pher. It  is  part  of  rail- 
road history  how  he 
later  fell  in  with  the 
inventor  of  the  sleep- 
ing car,  saw  the  enor- 
mous advantages  which 
that  manner  of  travel 
held  out  to  passengers 
and  promoters,  and 
how  he  interested  oth- 
ers in  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Woodruff.  This 
occurred  shortly  after  his  return  from  Washing- 
ton, when  the  problems  of  transportation  were 
still  upmost  in  his  mind.  He  was  now  on  the 
road  to  success  and  wealth  as  he  then  pictured 
earthly  possessions.  The  Pennsylvania  oil  fields 
yielded  large  returns  when  Carnegie  with  others 
turned  their  energies  in  the  direction  of  the 
newly  discovered  territory.  In  one  year  land 
purcliased  for  $40,000  increased  in  value  so  that 
it  paid  a  dividend  of  $1,000,000. 

A    FORTUNE    OF    PROBABLY    $250,000,000. 

When  Mr.  Carnegie  was  thirty  years  of  age  he 
began  his  career  as  an  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turer,     lie  built  bridges,  made  steel  rails,  fur- 
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nished  the  Government  with 
its  armor  plate,  in  due  suc- 
cession. Naturally  things 
did  not  spring  forward  as 
if  by  magic  or  of  their  own 
accord.  Hard  work,  shrewd 
guessing,  driving  bargains 
which  always  attempted  to 
he  fair— these  combined 
produced  the  result  attained. 
In  the  distant  Northwest  he 
saw  the  great  deposits  of  ore 
awaiting  capital  to  mine  it. 
He  dug  deep  Into  the  moun- 
tain sides,  Ijjrought  forth  the 
fundamental  ingredient  of 
shining  steel,  and  through 
the  masterful  converting 
processes  which  he  now  ob 
tained  Andrew  Carnegie  laid 
the  real  foundation  for  his 
colossal  fortune  of  $250,000,000  or  more.  He 
went  into  the  railroad  business  as  well  ;  connected 
distant  mines  with  harbor  facilities  for  shipment  ; 
he  built  steamers  to  caiTy  the  i*ude  product  to 
his  mills  in  the  heart  of  the  Keystone  State. 

HIS    PRINCIPLES    OF    PHILANTHROPY. 

It  would  require  volumes  to  describe  in  de- 
tail just  exactly  how  and  where  the  iron  master 
bestowed  and  still  bestows  his  munificence.  The 
world  knows  about  the  many  libraries  at  Brad- 
dock,  Homestead,  Johnstown,  Edinburgh,  Dun- 
fermline, besides  the  great  Carnegie  Library  and ' 
Music  Hall  at  Pittsburg,  which  have  so  stimu- 
lated the  intellectual  pulse  of  a  city*  tempted  to  ' 
devote  itself  too  absolutely  to  material  pursuits. 
That  he  is  not  charitable  in  the  strict  acceptance  of 
the  term  he  rather  glories  in.  At  any  rate,  he  has 
stated  emphatically  that  it  is  almost  useless  to 
give  promiscuously  and  that  it  is  little  short  of  a 
crime.  He  wants  to  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves, he  says.  Let  others  lift  up  the  ."sub- 
merged tenth  ;"  to  keep  them  above  water  is  the 
task  which  requires  attention.  He  is  not  a  char- 
ity giver,  lie  affirms,  but  looks  for  the  elevation 
of  the  race  through  the  elevation  of  the  mind. 
For  this  purpose  he  will  give  of  his  millions,  but 
he  exacts  of  the  community  what  he  would  ex- 
act of  the  inJividual — that  once  in  possession  of 
its  library  it  must  carry  the  work  forward. 

MR.     FRICK    WAS    THE    DARING    PARTNER. 

Much  as  the  world  may  think  to  the  contrary, 
Andrew  Carnegie  was  never  a  man  to  take  great 
chances.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  nearly  all  the 
important  improvements  which  came  to  the  plants 
were  forced  upon  him  by  Frick,  who  liad  a  more 


A  SHAirr  FOR  HOISTING  COAL  IN  THR  FRICK  COKE  WORKS. 

daring  temperament.  When  the  natural-gas 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  astonished  the  far-seeing 
manufacturers  of  the  period,  Mr.  Carnegie  did 
not  look  enthusiastically  aliead  in  the  belief  that 
here  "were  millions  to  be  saved  in  fuel.  It  was 
due  to  Mr.  Frick  that  the  steel  company  lease! 
thousands  of  acres  of  gas  territory  which  saved 
the  firm  large  sums  in  fuel  bills.  Nevertheless 
Mr.  Carnegie  had  implicit  faith  in  the  judgment 
of  his  partner.  Perhaps  had  this  faith  been 
less  firm,  had  Mr.  Carnegie  remained  at  home 
during  that  memorable  Homestead  strike,  who 
knows  but  that  the  trouble  could  have  been 
averted  and  the  country  saved  a  spectacle  it  had 
seldom  seen  before  ?  There  will  always  remain 
a  vei>  of  mystery  over  this  period  when  Carnegie 
went  to  Scotland  and  denied  himself  to  all  in 
search  of  information  regarding  the  Homestead 
strike.  H.  C.  Frick  was  the  man  in  charge.  It 
was  for  him  to  deal  as  he  considered  fit,  presum- 
ably. Still  the  people  of  Homestead  listened  in 
surprisp  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carnegie — when 
in  that  city  recently  with  his  wife — that  he  and 
Mrs.  Carnegie  regretted  always  the  lamentable 
conflict  between  labor  and  law.  In  a  very  few 
sentences  he  conveyed  the  impression  that  even 
the  best  disciplinarian  can  at  times  make  mistakes, 
and  that  when  such  a  misUke  is  realized  it  is 
courageous  to  correct  it  even  after  a  lapse  of 
time. 

MR.    CARNEGIE    AS    A    JOURNALIST. 

In  his  amusements  Mr.  Carnegie  is  almost  an 
ascetic,  but  witli  tliis  reservation,  however,  that 
what  he  does  in  that  direction  he  does  with  a 
will.  He  loves  whist  and  is  fond  of  golf.  He 
adores   nature,    evidence    of  which   adoration  is 
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found  in  his  Scottish  castle,  his  overland  drives 
in  his  four-in-hand,  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  has  described  his  experiences  while  en  route. 
For  Mr.  Carnegie  wields  a  fluent  pen.  Had  he 
devoted  himself  to  journalistic  pursuits  quite  cer 
tainly  he  would  not  now  liave  millions  to  dis- 
pense, but  what  he  would  have  had  to  say  edi- 
torially would  beyond  a  question  have  been 
listened  to.  Besides  his  *' Triumphant  Democ- 
racy "  he  has  written  •*  Round  the  World,"  **  Our 
Coaching  Trip,"  and  numerous  articles  dealing 
with  the  affairs  of  the  day.  In  certain  directions 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  encouraged  criticism.  He  is 
an  anti- imperialist  and  desires  the  country  to 
know  it.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  see  this 
man  stand  up  against  the  jK)iicy  of  the  adminis- 
tration, when  at  the  same  time  he  looks  for  gov- 
ernment orders  for  armor  plate.  His  personal 
feelings,  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  what  concerns  his  firm.  From  his  point 
of  view  he  would  consider  it  a  crime  to  remain 
silent  when  he  had  something  to  say.     And  it  is 
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right  here,  in  the  outspoken  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Carnegie  tells  his  mind,  that  he  portrays  his 
qualities,  tiiose  of  one  who  has  no  fear.  Whether 
he  takes  the  right  or  wrong  view  of  the  political 
situation  is  his  own  concern  and  that  of  the  poli- 
ticians, perhaps.  He  cares  nothing  for  local 
politics — maybe  his  love  of  travel  is  to  blame  for 
this — but  in  the  larger  questions  of  territorial 
possession  and  the  like  he  takes  considerable  in- 
terest. 

AT    SKIBO    CASTLE. 

The  life  which  Andrew  Carnegie  leads  on  his 
estate  in  Scotland  is  typical  of  the  vicinity  which 
has  Skibo  Castle  as  its  center.  Once  a  famous 
fortress,  Skibo  Castle  was  built  by  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray, bishop  of  Moray,  in  1188.  If  the  warfare 
which  Mr.  Frick  is  about  to  wage  against  his 
senior  partner's  fortune  is  no  more  successful 
than  tlie  ten  sieges  which  Skibo  Castle  has  with- 
stood during  its  more  than  seven  centuries  of 
existence,  the  '*  Scotch  laird"  who  is  its  present 
owner  can  draw  a  parallel  between  the  situation 
in  those  bygone  days  and  now.  At  Skibo  Castle 
Mr.  Carnegie  carries  out  the  custom  in  vogue 
among  the  moors  and  highlands.  But  he  shows 
his  patriotism  and  love  of  country  by  flying  here 
the  Union  Jack  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  side  by 
side.  He  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  the 
<' Star-spangled  Scotchman"  and  caused  tlm  in- 
troduction of  the  American  flag  in  the  land  of 
his  birtii. 
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In  America  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carnegie  live  in 
New  York,  5  West  Fifty-first  Street.  Mr.  Car- 
negie married  only  a  few  years  ago.  His  mother 
had  then  died,  and  he  felt  the  strong  current  of 
family  ties  sweep  him  along.     Mrs.  Carnegie  was 


Mrs.  Lonise  Whitworth,  of  New  York,  and  they 
have  one  child,  Margaret,  three  years  of  age. 
It  is  in  honor  of  Margaret  that  her  wealthy  father 
is  now  erecting  what  promises  to  be  the  most 
magnificent  residence  in  all  the  country. 


III.— MR.   H.   C.   FRICK. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Frick  made  his  first  money  in  coke. 
The  son  of  a  Westmoreland  County  farmer,  of 
Swiss  ancestry,  he  was  born  at  West  Overton,  Pa. , 
on  December  19,1 849.  It  was  a  time  when  coke, 
making  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  Young  Frick, 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  country  school,  had 
secured  a  position  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  Pa.  Following  this  occupation,  he  be- 
came  bookkeeper  for  his  grandfather  at  Broad - 
ford,  Fayette  County,  Pa.  It  was  while  here 
that  he  was  attracted  by  the  coal  and  coke  in- 
dustry, and  he  secured  cooperation  with  men  of 
that  locality.  From  this  venture  has  sprung  the 
great  industry  which  is  the  pride  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  which  has  made  Connellsville  famous. 

There  is  considerable  matter-of-fact  liistory  in 
the  evolution  of  the  fortune  which  Mr.  Frick  since 
then  has  made.  While  the  country  lay  spellbound 
under  the  panic  of  1873,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
business  depression  to  buy  out  his  partners  and  get 
the  entire  business  under  his  own  control.  In 
1882  Andrew  Carnegie  became  a  member  of  the 


firm.  It  was  now  the  H.  C.  Frick  Company, 
and  notwithstanding  recent  rumors  to  the  con- 
trary, the  most  amiable  relations  existed  between 
the  partners  up  to  within  a  short  time  ago.  Mr. 
Carnegie  had  unbounded  confidence  in  the  ex- 
ecutive ability  of  Mr.  Frick,  and  with  reason. 
No  other  one  pei*son  had  ever  more  enterprises  to 
guard  at  the  same  time.  When,  in  1889,  he  be- 
came a  stockholder  in  the  Carnegie  company, 
Mr.  Frick  at  once  showed  his  indomitable  will 
power,  while  subservient  in  a  measure  to  the 
final  decision  of  another.  Yet  with  all  that  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  Homestead 
strike  reached  its  acute  stage  the  older  member 
of  the  firm  left  everything  in  the  hands  of  Frick. 
Mr.  Carnegie  went  to  ScDtland  and  could  not  be 
reached.  The  plan  of  campaign  was  mapped  out, 
perhaps,  by  Mr.  Frick  alone.  If  sucli  was  not 
the  case,  the  opportune  moment  has  arrived  for 
settling  the  disputed  question,  for  the  court  will 
not  refuse  to  listen  to  whatever  evidence  may 
make  the  lawsuit  clear. 
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(This  building  was  fuUy  described  in  the  Review  op  Reviews  for  October,  1885.) 
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MR.  HENRY  CLAY  FRICK. 

HIS    MANAGEMENT    IN    THE    HOMESTEAD    STRIKE. 

It  was  Mr.  Frick  who  bore  the  brunt  of  that 
fearful  battle  between  capital  and  labor  when  the 
hand  of  Anarchist  Berkman  fired  the  bullet  which 
went  close  enough  to  the  mark.  Fortunately 
for  the  workingmen,  they  could  give  clear  ac- 
counts to  show  that  in  no  wise  were  they  con- 
nected with  the  dastardly  plot.  To  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  that  twenty- third  day  of  July, 
1892,  stands  as  an  indubitable  evidence  of  the 
grit  and  insistence  which  have  characterized  H. 
C.  Frick  in  all  his  later  transactions.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  public  sympathy  went  out 
largely  to  the  strikers  fpr  some  time.  The  cause 
of  labor  stood  with  capital  arrayed  against  it. 
Backed  by  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  was  to  many  the  symbolism 
of  autocratic  power  clad  in  its  coat  of  mail.  The 
report  of  the  adjutant  general  for  that  year  reads 
like  some  chapter  torn  from  the  book  of  war. 
In  fact,  a  state  of  terror  reigned  throughout  that 
part  of  the  country  which,  as  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral  stated  in  his  report,  had  necessitated  the 
calling  out  for  active  service  of  the  entire  guard 
for  the  first  time  since  its  reorganization  in  1878. 

When  Berkman  fired  the  shots  Mr.  Frick  was 


sitting  at  his  desk  facing  the' door.  He  saw  the 
man  enter,  noticed  the  flash  from  the  revolver, 
and  then  felt  that  he  had  been  hit.  His  display 
of  self-possession  was  marvelous.  Intense  ex- 
'  citement  prevailed  throughout  the  building  in 
which  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  had  its  oflBces. 
The  coolest  individual  was  Frick  himself,  who 
gave  directions  how  to  place  him  on  the  couch 
while  physicians  were  summoned.  On  the  streets 
of  Pittsburg  the  news  of  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion spread  like  wildfire.  When  the  wounded 
man  was  brought  to  his  home  he  displayed  the 
same  control  of  himself,  for,  being  carried  past 
the  apartment  in  which  Mrs.  Frick  lay  ill  at  the 
time,  he  cheerily  called  out  as  to  the  baby's 
state  of  health.  Berkman  was  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, but  as  an  evidence  that  H.  C.  Frick 
can  forgive  a  wrong,  his  name  is  among  the  first 
signatures  to  an  application  for  Berkman's  par- 
don. 

In  his  home  life  Mr.  Frick  is  seen  at  his  best. 
In  contrast  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  he  is  not  a  traveler 
to  any  extent.  His  children  are  Mr.  Frick's  de- 
light. He  loves  their  society,  as  they  love  his, 
and  indulging  in  daily  walks,  weather  permit- 
ting, it  is  interesting  to  see  this  keen  man  of  ' 
business  in  his  rdle  of  guardian  of  his  home. 

A    PATRON    OP   ART. 

As  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts  Mr.  Frick  has  done 
much  toward  fostering  the  artistic  spirit  in  that 
vicinity.  His  private  collection  of  paintings  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  finest  in  this  country,  and 
when  he  bought  Dagnan  Bouveret's  magnificent 
canvas  *'  Christ  at  Emmaus,''  he  made  the  public 
share  its  beauty  as  well  by  presenting  the  paint- 
ing to  the  Carnegie  galleries. 

The  Pittsburg  Orchestra,  which  has  carried 
the  fame  of  that  city  as  a  music  center  far  from 
home,  finds  in  Mr.  Frick  a  close  ally.  The  late 
chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  while 
not  exercising  his  liberality  in  the  same  way  as 
Mr.  Carnegie,  is  exceedingly  charitable.  He 
has  been  known  to  render  assistance  to  the  fami- 
lies of  some  of  the  strikers  who  resisted  him  to 
the  last.  If,  as  has  been  reported,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  at  the  opening  of  the  Homestead  Li- 
brary in  November,  1898,  referred  to  the  strike 
as  an  occurrence  which  he  regretted  and  which 
might  have  been  averted,  not  much  wonder  that 
Mr.  Frick  took  the  speech  to  heart  as  something 
applicable  to  him,  inasmuch  as  on  him  rested  the 
burden  of  generalship  during  the  struggle. 

THE    COKE    COMMUNITY    IS    ON    MR.     FRICK's    SIDE. 

In  Pittsburg,  naturally,  Mr.  Carnegie's  name 
is   so   closely    identified    with    the   growth    and 
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TYPICAL  HOUSES  Or  WORKMEN  IN  THE  STEEL  MILLS. 

splendor  of  tlie  iron  and  steel  business  that  here 
the  people  as  a  whole  look  upon  liim  as  the  more 
prominent  of  the  two  principals.    But  go  to  Con- 


nellsville  and  that  great  territory  adjacent  to  the 
immense  coal  fields  ;  move  among  the  miners  and 
the  thousands  of  workers  employed  at  the  coke 
ovens  ;  see  the  ner,t  homes  erected 'for  the  com- 
fort of  the  men  and  their  families,  and  the  name 
of  Henry  Clay  Frick  springs  to  the  lip  of  its  own 
accord.  In  fact,  in  the  great  legal  issue  not  only 
individuals,  but  communities,  appear  to  have 
taken  sides.  The  coke  workers  are  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  their  employer  in  his  fight  for 
millions  which  he  claims  are  his  by  right.  That 
the  coke  industry  which  Frick  made  great  should 
ally  itself  with  him  is  natural.  With  Carnegie 
the  owner  of  the  majority  of  the  stock,  it  may 
work  an  industrial  revolution  in  that  region  should 
Mr.  Frick  lose  in  the  fray. 


IV.— THE  CARNEGIE  STEEL  COMPANY  AND  ITS  PRESIDENT. 


When  it  comes  to  discussing  the  far-spreading 
interests  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Lim- 
ited, the  name  of  Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  suggests  itself  even  before 
that  of  Henry  Phipps,  who  owns  11  per  cent,  of 
the  stock  and  is  the  largest  holder  next  to  Mr. 
Carnegie.  Mr.  Phipps'  connection  with  the  con- 
cern has  been  of  a  reserved  kind.  Charles  M. 
Schwab  was  born  thirty- seven  years  ago  in  the 
smalltown  of  Loretto,  Pa.,  where  he  received  the 
ordinary  school  education.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  he  became  the  driver  of  a  mail  wagon  be- 
tw^een  Loretto  and  a  neighboring  town.  He 
came  to  Braddock,  where  he  worked  for  |j2.50  a 
week  and  his  board  as  a  grocery  clerk,  and  it 
was  at  Braddock  that  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
his  future  success.  The  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
Works  were  then  in  the  building-up  process  ; 
the  siiining  steel  rails  were  already  finding  mar- 


kets eager  for  the  product.  Mr.  Schwab  ob- 
tained a  place  at  the  plant  as  a  stake  driver  in 
the  engineer  corps,  and  he  advanced  so  that  soon 
he  was  making  $30  a  month. 

MR.   Schwab's  methods  as  working  president. 

Mr.  Schwab  became  chief  engineer  and  Duiit 
the  Homestead  steel  plant  where  the  armor  plates 
are  made.  After  managing  this  plant  for  some 
years  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Steel  Works  in  a  similar  capacity. 
Mr.  Carnegie  took  kindly  to  this  young  man, 
who  had  the  push  and  confidence  of  which  suc- 
cess is  made.  In  1896  he  was  made  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  with  a  salary  of 
1550,000  a  year,  besides  3  per  cent,  interest  in 
the  company.  In  his  method  of  dealing  with 
his  many  superintendents  Mr.  Schwab  is  confi- 
dential  to  the  degree  of  sociability,  even  when 
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CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB. 

(President  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited.) 

business  matters  are  to  be  discussed,  and  to 
every  one  of  his  thousands  of  employees  he  has 
always  hehl  out  inducements  that  worked  bene- 
ficially to  the  great  concern.  He  encouraged 
the  output  of  the  furnaces  by  offering  premiums  ; 
lie  met  the  men  at  their  own  amusements  ;  none 
of  the  workers  at  the  Homestead  or  Edgar  Thom- 
son Steel  Works  looked  more  like  the  every-day 
mechanic  than  he  when  busy  about  the  place 
while  he  held  the  position  of  superintendent. 
Mr.  Schwab  has  never  forgotten  those  days 
gone  by  when  the  men  of  Braddock  were  his 
comi-ades  in  toil  and  struggle.  Nor  have  the 
people  of  that  town  forgotten  tliat  once  he  was 
one  of  them.  His  rise  in  the  industrial  world 
has  been  unprecedented,  even  more  rapid  than 
was  that  of  his  benefactor  or  that  of  Mr.  Frick. 

MK.  PHIPPS  AND  THE  OTHER  STOCKHOLDEKS. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  passing, 
Henry  Phipps  is  the  next  largest  stockholder. 
He  was  born  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  where  his  father 
was  a  shoemaker,  and  his  first  work  was  as  trans- 
fer clerk.  While  quite  young  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  but  his  first 
enture  in  the  iron  business  was  with  Thomas  N. 
Miller.  For  thirty -seven  years  he  and  Mr.  Car- 
negie were  the  closest  of  friends  until  the  recent 
division  and  * »  family  "  quarrel,  which  have  placed 
Mr.  Phipps  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr. 
Phipps  has  endeared  himself  to  Pittsburg  in  many 


ways.  He  gave  to  that  city  one  of  the  finest,  if 
not  the  finest,  conservatory  in  this  country.  To 
pass  through  the  crystal  halls  at  Schenley  Park 
on  some  Easter  day  is  like  realizing  a  dream  of 
floriculture  not  until  then  seemed  possible.  The 
most  recent  inventions  looking  toward  the  propa- 
gation of  plants  and  flowers  are  here  a  constant 
reminder  of  what' Mr.  Phipps  has  done. 

The  following  are  the  stockholders  in  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Couipany  and  their  respective  hold- 
ings :  Andrew  Carnegie,  58  1-2  per  cent.;  Hen- 
ry Phipps,  1 1  ;  H.  C.  Frick,  6  ;  George  Lauder, 
4  ;  C.  M.  Schwab,  3  ;  H.  M.  Curry,  2  ;  W.  H. 
Singer,  2  ;   L.  C.  Phipps,  2  ;   R.  A.  Peacock,  2  ; 

F.  T.  F.  Lovejoy,  2-3  ;  George  H.  Wightman, 
2-3  ;  I).  M.  Clemson,  2-3  ;  Thomas  Morrison, 
2-3;  James  Gailey,  11-18;  A.  M.  Moreland, 
11-18;  Charles  L.  Taylor,  1-2;  A.  R.  Whit- 
ney, 1-2;  W.  W..  Bldckburn,  13;  John  (\ 
Fleming,  1-3  ;  J.  Ogden  Hoffman,  1-3  ;  Milard 
Hunsiker,  1-3  ;  George  E.  McCague,  1-3  ;  Jamea 
Scott,  1-3  ;  H.  P.  Bope,  1-9  ;  W.  E.  Corey,  1-3  ; 
Joseph  T.  Schwab,  1-3  ;   L.  T.  Brown,  2-9  ;   D. 

G.  Kerr,  1-9;  H.  J.  Lindsey,  1-9;  E.  F. 
Wood,  1-9;  H.  E.  Tener,  Jr.,  1-9;  George 
Megrew,  1-9  ;  G.  D.  Packer,  1-9  ;  W.  B.  Dick- 
son, 1-9  ;  A.  C.  Case,  1-9  ;  John  McLeod,  1-9  ; 
(^harles  W.  Baker,  1-9  ;  F.  T.  F.  Lovejoy,  trus- 
tee. 1-2. 

MR.     LOVEJOY    SIDES    AGAINST    MR.    CARNEGIE. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  the  former  secre- 
tary of  the  Carnegie  corporation,  the  answer 
which  he  made  to  the  H.  C.  Frick  suit  on  his 
own  account  shows  plainly  that  he  has  joined  is- 
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ARMOR  PLATE  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT. 

sues  with  the  plaintiff.  He  has  placed  hiiriself 
on  record  as  saying  that  the  *<iron-dJtd"  agree- 
ment, **  under  the  provision  whereoi^the  expul- 
sion of  the  plaintiff  from  membership  in  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited,  was  sought  to 
be  accomplished,  was  and  is,  for  various  reasons 
not  necessary  now  to  set  forth,  null  and  void  and 
of  no  effect,"  and  that  even  if  the  so-called  **  iron- 
clad "  agreement  were  in  operation,  no  cause 
existed  for  the  expulsion  of  the  plaintiff.  Mr. 
Lovejoy  said  this  was  his  reason  for  refusing  to 
sign  the  paper  which  asked  Mr.  Frick  to  with- 
draw, and  following  which  refusal  he  tendered 
his  resignation. 

THE    ARMOR    PLATE    QUESTION. 

Figures  will  fail  to  convey  any  correct  esti- 
mate of  what  in  reality  is  meant  by  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  Limited.  Each  of  the  three 
great  plants — the  Homestead  Steel  Works,  the 
Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  and  the  Duquesne 
Steel  Works — has  depending  upon  it  other 
workfe,  classified  with  names  of  their  own.  The 
Keystone  Bridge  Company  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  tiie  country.  '  The  armor  plate  is  valued  so 
higlily  by  European  governments  that  they  have 
))attles}iips  equipped  with  the  Homestead  article. 
Wherever  steel  is  wanted  the  Carnegie  company 
steps  in  as  a  bidder. 

As  for  the  armor  plate  works  and  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  known  to  the  country  at  largo  that 
Congress  is  now  attempting  to  solve  the  problem 
of  what  should  be  paid  for  armor  plate  and  what 
should  not  be  paid.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany with  the   Bethlehem  Iron  Company  insist 


that  at  $300  a  ton  for  armor  plate  the  business 
is  ruinous.  The  much  higher  price  at  which 
the  present  orders  are  being  filled  do  not*  seem 
warranted  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Congres- 
sional body,  for  which  reasons  new  contracts 
that  are  waiting  to  be  made  are  not  executed. 
Whether  the  country  will  go  into  its  own  armor- 
plate  manufacturing  remains  problematic  and  will 
be  for  the  Government  and  the  steel  makers  to 
fight  out.  If  the  figure  as  to  output  which  the 
Carnegie  company  advances  relative  to  the  busi- 
ness in  general  are  correct,  armor  plate  does  not 
seem  the  feature  responsible  for  the  $500, 000, 000 
which  the  property  is  estimated  to  be  worth. 

MAGNITUDE    OF    ORE    MIMES. 

It  is  estimated  at  a  rough  guess  that  the  Car- 
negie interests  represent  about  $500,000,000. 
When  it  is  realized  that  the  company  owns  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  ore  territory  in  the  northwest  and 
Lake  Superior  region  these  figures  are  certainly 
not  too  high,  if  high  enough.  From  authorita- 
tive sources  comes  the  information  that  besides 
the  territory  which  is  being  mined,  there  are  still 
28,000  acres  of  undeveloped  land  owned  by  the 
Carnegies.  The  output  at  the  present  time  is 
enormous.  The  very  latest  appliances  are  now 
in  use.  With  the  mining  possessions  are  linked 
the  lake  transportation  facilities,  supplied-  by  a 
fleet  of  steamers  which  ply  between  the  distant 
ports  with  the  regularity  of  passenger  boats. 
The  ore  mines  of  the  Carnegie  company  have 
proven  a  valuable  factor  in  outdistancing  com- 
petition, it  is  claimed  by  those  in  position  to 
know  the  facts,  and  for  this  very  reason,  it  is 
added,  the  Carnegies  refused  to  enter  the  **  con- 
solidation "  whicli  embraces  almost  every  other 
concern  in  their  line. 

THE    COKE    INDUSTRY. 

While  coke  is  being  manufactured  in  nineteen 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  yet 
the  banner  region  beyond  dispute  is  that  which 
makes  Connellsville  a  sea  of  fire  and  flame  at 
night.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Connellsville  region 
that  here  is  produced  more  than  75  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  output  of  coke  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  owns 
almost  all  of  the  largest  plants.  The  Standard 
plant  has  905  ovens  and  is  supplied  with  coal 
from  89  mines,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds — 
drifts,  slopes,  and  shafts.  How  H.  C.  Frick  saw 
his  opportunity  here  has  already  }>een  alluded  to  ^ 
He  ventured  much,  but  won  out ;  and  now  he 
proposes  to  hold  his  own  against  all  comers  aud 
refuses  any  longer  to  supply  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  with  coke  at  $1.35  a  ton  which,  the 
market  says,  is  worth  almost  thrice  that  amount 


PUBLICITY:    A   REMEDY   FOR  THE   EVILS 

OF  ^TRUSTS. 

BY  PROF.   JEREMIAH  W/^^KS,  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


PERHAPS  the  most  striking  facrt  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Chicago  Conference  on  Trusts, 
held  in  September  on  the  invitation  of  the  Civic 
Federation  of  Chicago,  was  the  substantial  agree- 
ment of  the  members  upon  two  or  three  leading 
points.  The  members  represented  all  political 
parties,  came  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
were  representative  of  various  lines  of  business 
and  the  different  professions,  and  were  persons 
whose  views  when  they  met  appeared  to  be 
widely  divergent.  Three  or  four  days  of  good- 
tempered  discussion,  however,  seemed  to  har- 
monize many  of  these  conflicting  views,  to  infuse 
into  the  members  something  of  a  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion and  conservatism,  and  finally  to  secure  sub- 
stantially a  unanimous  opinion  to  the  effect,  first, 
that  the  trust  question  is  an  exceet!15gly  compli- 
cated one  that  needs  much  careful  study,  an^ 
that  rash  action  before  such  study  can  be  made 
is  to  be  deprecated  ;  second,  that  further  in- 
formation on  the  subject  is  needed  most  of  all, 
and  that  in  consequence  such  publicity  regarding 
affairs  of  great  corporations  as  is  possible  should 
be  secured  ;  and,  third,  that  in  all  probability 
publicity  itself  would  remedy  at  any  rate  some  of 
the  evils  connected  with  the  trusts. 

While  the  word  **  publicity '*  was  used  at  the 
conference  perhaps  more  frequently  than  any 
other  in  connection  with  remedies,  it  was  not 
clearly  defined.  The  thought  in  the  minds  of 
most  seemed  to  be  that  quite  exact  knowledge 
regarding  the  methods  of  organization  and  of 
work  of  the  trusts,  together  with  their  effects  on 
prices,  their  dealings  with  the  workingmen,  and 
their  profits  should  be  given  to  the  public,  so^ 
that  more  intelligent  action  could  be  taken." 
While  doubtless  some  of  the  speakers  would 
readily  have  assented  to  the  opinion  that  public- 
ity might  be  carried  so  far  that  it  would  be  un 
just  to  some  of  the  corporations  that  are  doing  a 
legitimate  business,  and  in  consequence  injurious 
to  the  community,  that  point  was  not  at  all  em- 
phasized. Practically  all  agreed  that  publicity 
was  needed.  The  nature  and  degree  of  publicity 
were  not  clearly  defined. 

THE    WORK    OP    THE    INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION. 

Of  much  greater  significance  is  the  opinion 
upon  the  same  subject  expressed  by  the  United 
States   Industrial    Commission    in   its  report  to 


Congress  lately  made  public.  The  commission 
was  created  as  a  non-partisan  body  to  look  im- 
partially into  industrial  conditions,  and  to  make 
such  recommendations  as  seemed  to  it  wise  both 
to  Congress  and  to  the  separate  State  legislatures. 
It  has  carried  on  investigations  into  the  condi- 
tions of  agriculture,  of  educatidn,  of  labor  in 
many  of  its  phases,  of  transportation,  of  manu- 
facturing, etc.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial  combination  seemed  to  be  the 
one  of  chief  industrial  and  political  significance, 
and  the  onW-upon  which  Congress  and  the  State 
le^slatu^  might  well  be  most  anxious  to  secure 
the  results  of  careful  study,  the  commission  has 
given  jN^  time  to  the  investigation  of  that 
subject^fcid^ heads  of  several  of  the  largest  and 
most  inlBka^  combinations  have^*ibeen  sum- 
moned benK  it  and  examined  at  lena^h  ;  their 
chief  competitors  have  also  appeared  and  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  fully  and  freely  ;  corpora- 
tion lawyers  have  explained  the  nature  of  the 
regulations  in  several  of  the  States  regarding 
large  corporations  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  enforced.  Besides  hearing  these  witnesses, 
the  commission  made  some  statistical  investiga- 
tions into  their  effects  upon  prices  and  a  careful 
study  of  all  the  statutes  on  the  subject  which 
have  been  passed  in  all  of  the  States,  together 
with  the  results  of  these  laws  as  they  appeared 
from  a  comparison  of  all  the  decisions  of  courts 
of  last  resort.  It  has  been  engaged  in  iiis  in- 
vestigation for  over  a  year  and  the  report  sums 
up  the  results. 

THE    commission's    CONCLUSIONS.  X 

They  believe  that  'industrial  combinations  A 
have  become  fixtures  in  our  business  life  ;  "  that 
*  *  their  power  for  evil  should  be  destroyed  and 
their  means  for  good  preserved.'*  They  recom- 
mended that  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be  strengthened  in  order  to 
prevent  the  evils  arising  from  freight  discrimi- 
nations ;  but  their  chief  remedy  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  evils  was  publicity,  and  in  this  case 
the  publicity  was  defined.  It  is  best  to  give 
their  suggestions,  with  the  reasons  for  them,  in 
their  own  words  : 

**  To  prevent  the  organizers  of  corporations  or 
industrial  combinations  from  deceiving  investors 
and    the  public,   either   through  suppression   of 
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material  facts  or  by  making  misleading  state- 
ments, your  commission  recommend  : 

**(rt)  That  the  promoters  and  organizers  of 
corporations  or  industrial  combinations  which 
look  to  the  public  to  purcliase  or  deal  in  their 
stocks  and  securities  should  be  required  to  fur- 
nish full  details  regarding  the  organization,  the 
property  or  services  for  which  stocks  or  securi- 
ties are  to  be  issued,  amount  and  kind  df  same, 
and  all  other  material  information  necessary  for 
safe  and  intelligent  investment ; 

*'  {h)  That  any  prospectus  or  announcement  of 
any  kind  soliciting  subscriptions  which  fails  to 
make  full  disclosures  as  aforesaid,  or  which  is 
false,  should  be  deemed  fraudulent,  and  the  pro- 
moters, with  their  associates,  held  legally  respon- 
sible ; 

**(c)  That  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the 
corporation  or  industrial  combination,  all  powers 
granted  to  directors  and  officers  thereof,  and  all 
limitatix)ns  upon  them  or  upon  the  rights  or 
powers  of  the  members  should  be  required  to  be 
expressed  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation, 
wiiich  instrument  should  be  open  to  inspection 
by  any  investor. 

**The  affairs  of  a  corporation  or  industrial 
combination  should  be  carried  on,  without  detn- 
nient  to  the  public,  in  the  interest  of  its  mem- 
bers and  under  their  lawful  control.  To  this  end 
the  directors  or  trustees  sholild  be  required  : 

*  *  (a)  To  report  to  the  members  thereof  its 
financial  condition  in  reasonable  detail,  verified 
by  a  competent  auditor,  at  least  once  each 
year ; 

'  *  {h)  To  inform  members  regarding  the  method 
and  conduct  of  business  by  granting  them,  under 
proper  restrictions,  access  to  records  of  directors' 
meetings,  or  otherwise  ; 

**  (c)  To  provide  for  the  use  of  members,  be- 
fore the  annual  meetings,  lists  of  meml>ers,  with 
their  addresses  and  their  several  holdings  ;  and 

**  ((/)  To  provide,  in  whatever  other  ways  may 
1)0  named  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation, 
means  whereby  the  members  may  prevent  the 
misuse  of  their  property  by  directors  or  trus- 
tees. 

"  The  larger  corporations — the  so-called  trusts 
— should  l>e  required  to  publish  annually  a  prop- 
erly audited  report,  showing  in  reasonable  detail 
their  assets  and  liabilities,  with  profit  or  loss  ; 
such  report  and  audit  under  oath  to  be  subject  to 
government  inspection.  The  purpose  of  such 
publicity  is  to  encourage  competition  when  profits 
l)ecome  excessive,  thus  protecting  consumers 
against  too  high  prices  and  to  guard  the  interests 
of  employees  by  a  knowledge  of  the  financial 
cimdition  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed/* 


THE    REAL    VALUE    OP    •'PUBLICITY. 

yf  It  will  be  noted  that  the  intention  is,  first,  to 
^protect  stockholders  and  investoi's  by  enabling 
them  to  learn,  if  they  will,  the  basis  on  wliich 
the  corporation  is  organized  and  the  stock  issued  1 
and  the  results  of  the  carrying  on  of  the  business, 
as  well  as  to  enable  them  to  check  their  directors 
in  any  way  that  seems  to  them  necessary.  It  is 
thought  also  that  the  fact  that  profits  of  the  large 
corporations,  those  which  might  become  monop- 
olistic in  power,  will  be  known  to  the  pubHc, 
would,  by  the  encouragement  of  competition, 
prevent  too  high  prices,  and  would  besides  enable 
the  laborers  to  know  better  how  to  negotiate  to 

^advantage  with  their  employers. 

^  It  is  a  noteworthy  comment  upon  the  methods 
of  our  law  makei*s  and  upon  the  temj)er  and  in- 
telligence of  the  American  people  that  while  dur- 
ing the  last  year  the  word  *^  publicity  "  has  l^een 
so  constantly  on  the  lips  of  those  who  are  advo- 
cating a  change  in  the  laws  controlling  corpora- 
tions, it  is  still  possible  for  the  compiler  of  the 
trust  statutes  to  say  :  *'  It  is  a  striking  fact  that 
not  one  of  these  statutes  aims  especially  at  secur- 
ing publicity  regarding  the  business  of  the  large 
industrial  combinations  through  detailed  reports 
in  order  that  the  publicity  itself  may  prove  a 
remedial  measure.*'  That  could  be  said,  too, 
although  the  years  1897  and  1899  have  been  two 
of  the  most  fruitful  in  the  production  of  these 
statutes. 

NEW    YORK    LEGISLATION. 

The  most  complete  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  define  what  is  meant  by  publicity  in  laws 
regulating  corporations  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
posed New  York  Business  Companies'  Act:  1900. 
In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  Govern- 
or Roosevelt  enumerated  as  the  most  prominent 
evils  connected  with  corporations  the  following  : 
' '  Misrepresentation  or  concealment  I'egarding  ma 
terial  facts  connected  with  the  organization  of  an 
enterprise  ;  the  evils  connected  with  unscrupn- 
lous  promotion  ;  over-capitalization  ;  unfair  com- 
petition, resulting  in  the  crushing  <mU.^  of  com- 
petitors who  themselves  do  not  act  improperly  ; 
raising  of  prices  above  fair  competitive  rates  ;  the 
wielding  of  increased  power  over  the  wage-earn- 
ers." Speaking  of  the  evils  of  monopoly,  he  said 
that  under  our  present  laws,  if  monopoly  couhi 
be  proved,  the  corporations  would  be  restraine<I. 
*  Other  evils,  especially  those  enumerated,  would 
be  largely  done  away  with  by  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  publicity  regarding  the  affairs  of  corpo- 
rations. He  was  sure  that  it  was  not  safe  or 
wise  to  hamper  corporations  attempting  to  do 
an  honorable  business  until  after  more  was 
known  regarding  the  nature  of  the   evils  con- 
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nected  with  them.  Publicity  was  needed  for 
enliglitenment  as  well  as  for  a  remedy.  He 
also  emphasized  sharply  the  difference  between 
his  opinions  and  those  which  seemed  to  be 
.4^  reflected  in  many  of  the  #nti- trust  statutes  of 
tlie  different  States  which  aim  directly  at  pre- 
venting or  crushing  industrial  combinations  with- 
out any  effort  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the 
evil  and  the  good  ones,  or  the  evil  and  possibly 
the  good  results  that  may  come  from  them.  He 
believes  that  it  is  wise  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  business  along  normal  lines  and  to  pro- 
tect capital  in  corporate  form^  as  well  as  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals,  so  long  as  it  is  em- 
ployed honorably.  The  bill  was  drawn  to  put 
into  definite  form  the  suggestions  of  his  message. 

THE    PROTECTION    OF    INVESTORS. 

«  The  Business  Companies*  Act  meets  the  evils 
connected  with  promotion  by  providing  that 
every  prospectus  of  whatever  kind  which  is  issued 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  subscriptions  for  shares 
or  for  bonds  in  a  company  organized  under  the 
act  shall  give  all  details  concerning  the  work  of 
the  promoters  or  directors  or  the  contracts  into 
which  they  have  entered  in  the  organization  of 
the  company,  the  consideration  that  has  been 
paid  for  property  purchased  or  acquired,  the 
commissions  or  awards  for  subscribing  for  stock 
or  for  procuring  subscriptions,  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  used  for  preliminary  expenses,  that 
to  be  reserved  for  working  capital,  that  which  is 
to  be  paid  in  whatever  form  to  the  promoter  him- 
self or  to  those  associated  with  him,  etc.  It  is 
believed  that  in  tiiis  way  the  investor  will  be 
fully  warned  regarding  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pany which  he  is  joining,  so  that  with  a  reason- 
able degree  of  diligence  on  his  part  he  will  be 
protected  against  paying  for  stock  more  than  itfi^ 
fair  value.  The  promoter  is  not  permitted  to 
sell  anyproperty  of  his  own  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  company  without  disclosing  all  facts  in 
connection  with  it.  The  penalties  for  the  sup- 
pression of  any  material  fact  or  misrepresentation 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  attempts  in  that  direc- 
tion would  almost  certainly  lead  to  the  failure  of 
the  effort  to  organize  the  company  or  to  the  great 
financial  loss  of  the  promoter. 

Investors  are  also  protected  by  the  provision 
that  the  certificate  of  incorporation  must  contain 
a  description  of  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be 
entered  upon,  of  the  limitations  upon  tiie  rights  of 
shareholders,  a  statement  of  the  rights  and  duties 
^  of  the  directors,  and  all  other  material  informa- 
tion, so  that  every  investor  will  be  fully  warned 
of  all  obligations.  In  the  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion must  be  mentioned  every  contract  which 
affects  his  rights  or  the  value  of  the  shares,  and 


these  contracts  must  be  on  file  in  the  registered 
oflBce  for  his  examination  or  he  can  secure  a  copy 
of  them  if  he  wishes. 

Still  further  is  the  investor  given  notice  of  his 
rights  and  liabilities  by  the  certificate  of  stock, 
which  must  contain  on  its  face  a  notice  of  any 
liability  or  limitation  upon  the  stockholder's^ 
rights.  If  the  stock  'has  been  issued  for  prop- 
erty or  services  the  certificate  must  state  that 
fact,  and  the  proportion  of  the  total  stock  of  the 
company  so  issued.  The  investor  finds  himself 
thus  protected  in  the  law,  inasmuch  as  all  stock 
will  be  held  as  issued  for  cash  unless  the  contract 
has  been  filed  which  states  in  full  the  considera- 
tion received.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prin- 
ciple of  caveat  emptor  applies,  inasmuch  as  if  the 
contract  has  been  filed,  so  that  the  inv^estor  may 
readily  learn  for  himself  what  the  conditions  of 
the  issue  are,  the  judgment  of  the  directors  as  to 
the  value  of  the  property  so  taken  or  the  services 
for  which  stock  has  been  issued  is  conclusive, 
and  no  action  can  thereafter  question  the  validity 
of  the  issue.  ^ 

In  the  registered  oflBce  must  be  kept  lists  of 
shareholders  with  their  holdings  at  the  disposi-^ 
tion  of  every  bona-Jide  shareholder.  In  this  way^ 
it  is  relatively  easy  for  a  minority  that  feels  itself 
misused  to  gather  its  full  voting  strength  at  any/ 
directors'  meeting.  At  these  meetings  ajso  every 
shareholder  may  have  access  to  the  records  of  the 
directors'  meetings,  so  that  every  oflBcial  act  may 
be  known  by  every  shareholder.  An  attempt  to 
evade  such  disclosures  by  failure  to  call  the  annual 
meeting  of  shareholders,  as  is  sometimes  done  at 
the  present  time,  would  result  in  the  immediate 
stopping  of  the  directoiV  salaries  until  the  meet- 
ing was  held  ;  while  any  failure  to  provide  for  the 
shareholders  all  proper  lists  of  holdings  or  other 
information  to  which  they  were  entitled  would 
ipso  facto  render  the 'directors  ineligible  to  reelec- 
tion to  their  positions. 

The  shareholders  are  likewise  entitled  to  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  business  of  the 
company  contained  in  an  annual  shareholders' 
balance-sheet.  This  balance-sheet  is  to  be  veri- 
fied by  auditors  elected  by  the  shareholders  them- 
selves, and — in  the  case  of  the  larger  companies — 
duly  qualified  and  bonded,  so  that  their  responsi- 
bility may  be  a  real  one.  The  balance-sheet 
itself  does  not  contain  details  of  the  business 
which  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
company  if  put  into  the  hands  of  a  rival.  The 
auditora  simply  state  that  it  represents  accurately 
the  condition  of  the  business  without  giving  the 
details  which  are  contained  in  the  private  balance- 
sheet,  which  is  open  only  to  the  directors  and  oflB 
cers  of  the  company  and  to  the  auditors.  It  will 
be  noted  also  that  the  general  balance-sheet  is  ae- 
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cessi  ble  only  to  sliareholders.  In  the  case  of  private 
corporations  which  are  substantially  equivalent  to 
partnerships  in  their  business  methods  this  re- 
port will  be  kept  of  course  entirely  private,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  large  corporations  with  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  shareholders,  whose  stocks 
are  dealt  in  on  the  exchanges,  information  given 
to  the  stockholders  would  naturally  become  pub- 
lic property  immediately.  In  this  way  it  is  in- 
tended to  furnish  to  the  investing  public  informa- 
tion that  will  be  of  service  to  them  in  buying  the 
securities  of  the  larger  corporations.  Thus  pub- 
licity to  the  shareholders  means  publicity  to  all 
wherever  such  publicity  is  needed. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  CORPORATIONS. 

In  order  that  corporations  may  be  willing  to 
make  these  reports  and  to  organize  under  this 
act,  many  distinct  advantages  are  offered  them. 
Heretofore  the  larger  corporations  have  been 
driven  from  the  State  of  New  York  by  the  high 
incorporation  tax  and  by  the  heavy  responsibili-. 
ties  upon  shareholders  and  directors.  In  the  pro- 
posed act  these  conditions  are  materially  modified. 

First.  The  incorporation  tax  is  reduced  from 
one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  to 
one-fiftieth  of  one  per  cent. 

Second.  The  liability  of  stockholders  is  lim- 
ited strictly  to  the  face  value  of  their  shares.  In 
case  that  shares  are  issued  for  property  or  for 
services,  the  judgment  of  the  directors  regarding 
their  value  is  conclusive,  provided  that  the  pro- 
visions regarding  publicity  are  lived  up  to.  It 
may  be  urged  that  this  permits  stock  watering, 
and  it  is  true  that  property  may  be  taken  under 
the  law  at  very  high  figures.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  investor  can  learn  the  details  of  the  trans- 
action, and  can  thus  make  an  accurate  judgment 
regarding  the  real  value  of  the  shares.  Thus  the 
temptation  to  water  the  stock  is  largely  removed. 
At  the  same  time  the  purchaser  runs  no  risk  of  be- 
ing called  upon  later  by  a  creditor  to  make  up 
some  value  which  he  supposed  to  exist  at  the  time 
the  shares  ^vere  issued.  The  provision  in  some 
laws — for  example,  tliose  of  Massacliusetts — that 
the  directors  must  make  oath  that  property  for 
wliich  shares  are  issued  is  taken  at  its  full  cash 
value,  is  omitted.  Such  provisions  ordinarily  do 
not  prevent  stock  watering,  but  do  prevent  con- 
scientious men  from  taking  tlie  responsible  position 
of  director — a  most  deplorable  result. 

Third.  While  directors  are  held  rigidly  to 
account  for  fraud  or  real  neglect  of  duty,  they 
are  not,  as  under  the  present  law  in  New  York, 
made  responsible  for  all  the  debts  of  a  corpora- 
tion for  what  may  be  mere  inadvertence  or 
carelessness  of  some  clerk. 

Fourth.   Capital  is  encouraged  to  organize  by 


tiie  very  liberal  form  of  the  charter.  The  corpo- 
rations may  engage  in  any  kind  of  lawful  business 
and  in  those  subsidiary  to  it  as  freely  as  a  private 
individual,  provided  they  live  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  r^arding  publicity  and  do  not 
engage  in  business  which  would  naturally  come 
under  the  banking,  insurance,  or  transportation 
laws.  Many  corporations  have  been  driven  to 
New  Jereey  or  Delaware  because  the  laws  of  other 
States  confined  them  to  some  one  narrow  line  of 
business.  At  the  present  time,  in  order  to  secure  a 
steady  supply  of  material,  it  is  necessary  that  large 
manufacturing  establishments  be  able  also  to  pro- 
duce their  own  raw  material.  Iron  manufactur- 
ers own  also  mines.  This  act  permits  such  com- 
binations, but  only  under  conditions  which  permit 
every  stockholder  and  the  public  to  know  the 
facts  ;  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  present  laws, 
against  monopoly  are  retained  as  a  safeguard. 

Fifth.  To  make  the  iiansfer  of  capital  to  cor- 
porations organized  under  the  proposed  act  easy,. 
those  organized  under  the  present  law  or  foreign 
corporations  may  come  under  the  act  by  simply 
meeting  the  conditions  regarding  publicity  and 
payments  of  fees  imposed  under  the  act,  and  by- 
filing  the  proper  certificate. 

TO    ENCOURAGE    LEGITIMATE    BL'SINESS. 

The  intention  of  the  act  clearly  is  to  draw  the 
line  sharply  between  corporations  organized  on. a 
sound  basis  to  do  a  legitimate  business,  which 
will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  those 
organized  for  speculative  pui-poses  in  the  interest, 
of  the  promoters  or  carried  on  in  the  interests  of 
the  directors.  The  former  are  encouraged  in 
every  possible  way  :  the  latter  could  not  succeed 
or  even  organize  under  the  act. 

The  proposed  act  has  been  made  optional  and 
not  compulsory.  A  compulsory  act  with  such 
severe  provisions  regarding  publicity  could  prob- 
ably not  be  enacted  now,  and,  if  enacted,  would 
probably  work  much  injustice  for  a  time  to  cor- 
porations organized  even  with  perfectly  honorable 
intentions  under  an  entirely  different  act.  New 
corporations,  however,  which  organize  under  this- 
act,  or  old  ones  which  reorganize  under  it,  will 
gain  at  once  a  reputation  for  open,  upright  deal- 
ing which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to 
them,  in  addition  to  the  many  advantages  offered 
by  the  act  itself.  A  line  thus  drawn  between 
corporations  will  in  time  force  others  under  the 
act,  or  will  probably  lead  in  a  short  time  to  ma- 
terial modifications  in  the  old  law  in  the  directioa 
of  greater  publicity. 

In  this  way,  without  injuring  at  all  the  cor- 
porations which  wish  to  do  a  sound  business,  the 
greatest  evils  in  connection  with  the  trusts  may 
be  eliminated       While  the  act  in  many  respects 
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favors  corporations,  it  is  believed  that  in  actual 
practice  it  will  strike  a  heavier  blow  at  the  real 
evils  of  the  trusts  than  any  an ti- trust  act  hereto- 
foi-e  enacted  in  any  State.  Certainly  the  differ- 
^  ence  between  this  and  them  is  great  enough  so 
that  an  issue  could  be  easily  made  along  that  line. 
Some  think  that  the  provisions  are  so  rigid 
that  as  an  optional  law  no  corporation  would 
organize  under  it,  and  that  it  will  become  a  dead 
letter.     Against  this  opinion  is  that  of  many  cor- 


poration lawyers  and  business  men  who  are  con- 
fident that  sound  business  organizations  will  wel- 
come its  provisions,  knowing  the  benefit  which 
they  could  derive,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to 
conceal.      Experience  alone  can  tell. 

The  act  stands,  at  any  rate,  as  the  most  com- 
plete expression  of  what  is  meant  by  *' public 
ity  "  by  those  who  believe   it  to   be  an   effective 
remedy  for  many  of    the   evils  connected   with 
large  corporations. 


FOUR   BOOKS   ON   TRUSTS.* 

BY  JOHN  R.  COMMONS. 


THE  Industrial  Commission  is  the  first  public, 
authority  to  undertake  an  exact  and  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  the  trust  question. 
Tliere  have  been  legislative  and  Congressional 
committees,  but  their  work  was  so  hasty  and 
superficial  that  it  ended  only  in  the  recommenda- 
tions to  ** smash"  the  trusts.  Such  legislation 
wa,s  enacted,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
^  character  of  the  investigations  on  which  it  was 
\  based,  it  has  bit  the  trades  unions  and  railroad 
traffic  associations  and  not  the  trusts.  The  pres- 
ent commission  is  striving  to  reach  a  deeper  basis 
for  legislation.  The  ♦*  preliminary  report  "  is  of 
course  not  adequate  for  a  judgment  of  the  com- 
mission's complete  work,  but  it  lays  down  the 
principles  on  which  all  the  recommendations  are 
to  be  made. 

The  commission  recommends  three  lines  of 
legislation  :  first,  affecting  the  promotion  and 
organization  of  corporations  ;  second,  publicity 
of  financial  affairs  in  the  interest  of  stockholders  ; 
third,  increased  power  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Con  I  mission  over  railroad  rates  in  order  to 
^top  discriminations. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  last  recommenda- 
tion is  not  based  on  conclusive  testimony  of 
witnesses  before  the  commission.  The  only  wit- 
nesses heard  were  the  representatives  of  trusts 
and  the  competitors  of  trusts.  The  latter  in 
some  cases  charged  the  former  with  large  profits 

•  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  on 
Trusta  and  Indn&trial  Combinations.  Washington;  Gov- 
ernment Pf  iDtinK  Office. 

Chit-ago  Conference  on  Trusts:  8pee<*he8,  Debates,  Reso^ 
lutione.  Iji»t8'.»f  the  Delegates.  Committees,  etc.  12mo,  pp. 
.  4B6.  ChlcHifo:  The  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago.  Cloth,  $1 ; 
•      paper,  50  cents. 

Trusts  or  Competition?  Both  Sides  of  tlie  Great  Qnj-s- 
tlon  in  Business.  Law,  and  Politics.  Edited  liy  A.  H  Net- 
tleton.    ChicAgo:  The  Leon  Publisliing  Compjiny. 

Monopolies  and  Trusts.  By  Richard  T.  Ely.  IJJmo.  pp. 
ao.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.26. 


from  freight  discriminations,  and  the  former  en- 
tered a  general  denial.  The  commissit)n  treated 
them  as  gentlemen  and  did  not  press  them  on 
this  or  any  other  shady  parts  of  their  business. 
There  was  no  direct  meeting  of  issues  between 
the  two  sides.  But  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations show  **  inside"  information  which 
its  public  hearings  did  not  bring  out.  This  fact, 
of  course,  weakens  the  value  of  the  published 
testimony,  which  is  valuable  mainly  as  the  un- 
contro verted  opinions  of  interested  parties.  As 
such  it  has  proper  significance. 

This  failure  to  meet  issues  is  exposed  and  also 
is  partly  counterbalanced  by  the  remarkably 
well-executed  *•  Topical  Digest  of  Evidence," 
the  work  of  Professor  Durand,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  ^(>]^nij  ^[flpf^»'^  ^^j^^jgi;^  (pp,  59— 
255).  This  **dig^'st"  assembles  untler  appro- 
priate headings  the  substance  of  tlie  testimony  of 
each  witness.  It  is  something  entirely  new,  as 
far  as  1  know,  in  the  reports  of  American  com- 
missions of  investigation,  and  makes  available 
for  the  ordinary  reader  what  would  be  impos- 
sil)le  for  him  to  discover  in  the  mass  of  steno- 
graphic reports  of  tiie  hearings.  y^ 
V^  The  really  authentic  and  unimpeachable  por- 
tion of  this  preliminary  report  is  tiie  statistical 
tables  and  charts  compiled  by  Professor  Jenks, 
the  expert  to  the  commission,  showing  the  eflfects 
of  combinations  on  prices.  The  combinations 
treated  are  those  in  sugar,  whi'^ky,  petroleum, 
tin  plate,  and  steel  and  wire.  The  price  quota- 
tions are  based  on  sources  entiiely  independent 
of  tlie  witnesses  i)efore  the  commission  ami  are  as 
nearly  accurate  as  can  be  secured.  The  peculiar 
value  of  Professor  Jenks'  charts  is  in  tlie  lines 
showing  the  margins  between  the  market  prices 
of  the  raw  material  which  the  trusts  purchitsii 
and  the  market  prices  of  the  finislied  products 
which   th<'y   sell.      The  charts    show   in   general 
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that  the  trusts  have  little  if  any  effect  toward 
steadying  prices  ;  that  prices  drop  at  times  when 
competitors  appear  and  rebound  when  they  dis- 
appear ;  that  during  the  past  two  years,  wlien 
the  prices  of  their  raw  material  were  rising,  the 
prices  of  the  finished  products  have  risen  in  still 
higher  ratio,  so  that  they  have  evidently  taken 
full  advantage  of  returning  prosperity  ;  and  that 
in  the  depression  of  1893-98  the  sugar  and 
whisky  trusts  increased  their  margins  between 
raw  and  finished  products,  while  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  diminished  its  margin. 

WORK    OF    THE    CHICAGO   CONFEBENCE. 

The  Chicago  Conference  on  Trusts  was  nota- 
ble on  two  grounds  :  it  brought  together  the 
leaders  of  different  schools  of  thought  and  dif- 
ferent practical  interests,  and  it  revealed  the 
curious  alignment  of  those  interests  which  is 
taking  place.  The  eloquence,  intellectual  power, 
and  representative  character  of  the  leading  speak- 
ers made  the  sessions  something  to  be  long  re- 
membered by  those  in  attendance.  The  peculiar 
alignment  of  interests  revealed  was  that  of  the 
trusts,  the  labor  unions,  and  the  socialists  on  one 
side,  and  the  farmers,  small  dealers,  and  anarch- 
ists on  the  other.  There  were  thus  two  theories 
of  trusts,  the /;Ztt^o-5oaa?zs<  theory  and  the /arm- 
er- anarchist  theory.  The  former  held  to  the  nat- 
ural evolution  of  industry  from  small  competi 
tors  to  monopoly.  Their  banner  was  necessity 
and  success.  The  latter  held  that  the  trusts  are 
not  natural,  but  are  a  violation  of  natural  law  in 
the  form  of  discriminations  practiced  by-  gov- 
ernment and  the  agents  of  government.  Their 
^banner  was  equality  and  justice. 

The  pi  u  to -socialists  came  forward  in  three  sec- 
tions. First,  the  optimist  section — the  trust  de- 
fenders— holding  that  this  necessary  evolution  is 
full  of  blessings,  but  the  blessings  are  just  now 
jeopardized  by  those  who  would  interfere  by 
legislation.  Second,  the  pessimist  section — the 
socialists — holding  that  the  process  of  this  evolu- 
tion is  miserable,  but  must  not  be  hindered,  be- 
cause it  will  end  somehow  in  the  blessings  of 
state  ownership.  Third,  the  opportunist  section 
— the  labor  unions — advocatmg  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  between  tnists  and  unions,  to 
hold  up  the  farmer  and  consumer,  and  then  to 
divide  the  proceeds  on  a  sliding  scale. 

The  farmer- anarchist  theory  was  held  at  one 
end  by  Wooten,  of  Texas,  who  wanted  to  smash 
the  trusts  as  conspiracies  hiding  under  the  cloak 
of  law  ;  at  the  other  end  by  Tucker,  the  phi- 
losopher, wlio  held  that  private  property  itself  is 
a  discrimination,  supported  by  law,  against  those 
without  property,  and  therefore  the  scientific  way 
would  be  not  to  smash  the  trusts,  but  to  take 


away  all  special  privileges  from  everybody  in  the 
form  of  property  rights  in  land,  money,  and 
patents.  Others  saw  the  causes  of  trusts  in 
tariffs,  railroad  discriminations,  elevator  com- 
bines, and  corporation  charters,  all  the  result  of 
unjust  favors  from  government. 

The  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  did  well  in 
calling  this  conference  and  in  publishing  the 
stenographic  reports.  Of  course  the  lively  per- 
sonal interest  is  missing  from  the  book,  but  a 
careful  study  of  its  contents,  with  a  clew  to  the 
alignments,  is  invigorating. 

A    SUMMARY    OF    RECENT   DISCUSSION. 


General  Nettleton's  book  is  extremely  signifi- 
cant. A  man  of  affairs,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  President  Harrison, 
with  financial  interests  in  trusts,  he  began  his 
study,  as  he  tells  us,  with  the  opinion  that  **  the 
new  movement  was  legitimate,  l)eneficial,  and 
permanent,  requiring  only  legislation  and  guid- 
ance to  safeguard  the  public  welfare."  He 
emerged  from  a  year's  study  "profoundly  con- 
vinced that  it  is-  fundamentally  wrong  in  theory 
and  incurably  evil  in  operation,''  and  that  it 
* '  will  endure  only  until  the  people  give  to  their 
highest  courts  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  law, 
not  to  its  regulation,  which  would  be  futile,  but 

ytp  its  removal,  which  is  entirely  practicable.*^ 
In  the  book  which  he  has  published  he  claims^o 
be  only  an  ** editor."  He  has  thrown  loosely:^ 
together  a  great  variety  of  material  on  which  his 
own  conclusions  are  based,  along  with  his  run- 
ning commentaries.  The  material  is  a  valuable 
compilation  and  makes  a  useful  handbook  (ex- 
cept for  the  lack  of  an  alphabetical  index).  Jt 
includes  the  opinions  of  lawyers,  economists, 
business  men,  and  courts,  abstracts  of  State  and 
federal  legislation,  a  list  of  the  leading  trusts, 
and  a  summary  of  the  arguments  on  all  sides. 
Much  of  the  material  is  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  Chicago  conference.  General  Nettleton  holds 
that  since  the  courts  and  legislatures  have  chased 

^the  monopolists  from  one  form  of  organization  to 
another  until  they  have  resorted  to  bona  fide  cor- 
porations, it  is  inconsistent  to  permit  this  final 
form  to  afford  them  a  refuge,  and  that  the  courts 
must  follow  them  up  still  further,  as  the  Illinois 
court  has  done  in  the  Glucose  case,  and  look  be- 
neath the  corporate  charter  to  find  the  monopoly 
intent.  This  he  calls  "remedy  by  trust  disin- 
tegration." When  this  last  refuge  is  thus  de- 
molished, then  the  trusts  will  fall  back  upon  a 
system  of  large-scale  production  without  monop- 
oly powel*,  and  at  the  same  time  the  evils  of 
cut- throat  competition  will  be  avoided  by  a  *  *  con- 
ference of  competitors  '^  and  a  "concert  of  action 
without  compact."     He  seems  to  see  no  danger 
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in  these  secret  ^*  conferences"  and  **  concerts/' 
and  he  offers  no  suggestion  for  giving  them  pub- 
licity. 

-4  THE    economist's    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    PROBLEM. 

Professor .^ly's  book  is  the  scholar's  systematic 
and  fundamental  treatment  of  the  subject.  It  is 
admirable  and  the  best  that  has  been  printed. 
He  begins  by  clearing  up  definitions.  It  would 
seem  that  that  is  a  good  place  to  begin.  Defi- 
nition  leads  at  once  to  classification.  In  fact, 
classification  is  definition.  These  two  chapters 
occupy  one  third  of  the  book.  So  thorough- 
going are  they  that  much  useless  discussion  is 
later  avoided.  In  Professor  Ely's  treatment  the 
whole  question  turns  on  the  classification.  His 
analysis  here  is  a  material  improvement  over  that 
in  his  earlier  books.  **  Natural  monopolies" 
are  those  which  government  cannot  suppress. 
They  must  therefore  be  owned  by  government 
or  regulated.  "General  welfare  monopolies" 
are  those  which  government  creates  outright  for 
public  purposes,  like  patents.  They  can  be  sup- 
pressed, but  they  generally  are  of  more  benefit 


than  injury.  *' Special  privilege  monopolies" 
are  those  which  depend  on  **  public  favoritism" 
or  <*  private  favoritism."  These  are  the  trusts. 
Take  away  these  special  f avoids,  like  tariffs,  rail- 
road discriminations,  etc.,  and  the  trust  will  fall 
of  its  own  weight.  There  need  be  no  *' smash- 
ing "  nor  compulsory  "disintegration."  Large- 
scale  production  will  continue  and  will  command 
all  the  possible  economies  of  production,  but  will 
not  be  monopolistic.  Thus  Professor  Ely,  with 
his  careful  classification,  marks  off  the  field  where 
we  may  say  the  pi uto- socialist  is  right  and  the 
other  field  where  the  farmer- anarchist  is  right. 

A  strong  feature  of  the  book  is  its  use  of 
facts.  "Every  turn  in  the  argument,  every  dis- 
tinction and  definition,  every  law  of  monopoly 
price  is  accompanied  by  abundant  illustrations 
from  actual  business  transactions.  The  facts  are 
not  supplementary,  but  are  the  material  from 
which  tlie  economic  theories  are  derived,  and  the 
theories,  in  turn,  are  illustrated  by  the  facts. 
The  book  is  therefore  both  a  contribution  to 
economic  theory  and  a  handbook  of  the  daily 
experience  of  the  man  of  affairs. 
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BY  HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON. 
(Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Chicago.) 


THE  debate  of  the  present  session  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  is  in  many  respects  un- 

^  paralleled  since  the  days  of  Calhoun  and  Webster. 
«  It  goes  to  the  very  foundations  of  our  system  of 
government.  It  seeks  to  detect  the  essence  of 
the  Constitution.  On  its  determination  rest  not 
merely  national  policies  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance, but  in  fact  the  profoundest  meaning  of 
our  organic  law.  We  can  almost  hear  again  the 
thunder-roll  of  Webster's  voice:  **The  Consti- 
tution is  extended  over  the  Unibed  States  and 
over  nothing  else,  and  can  extend  over  nothing 
else.  It  cannot  be  extended  over  anything  ex- 
cept over  the  old  States  and  the  new  States  that 
shall  come  in  hereafter,  when  they  do  come  in  " 
(Cong.  Globe,  30th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ,  App. ,  p.  273, 
1849).  We  can  almost  hear  Mr.  Calhoun's  m- 
cisive  argument  in  the  same  debate,  that  as  soon 
as  the  treaty  with  Mexico  was  ratified,  at  once 

.^  the  Constitution  of  its  own  force  covered  all  the 
newly  acquired  territory,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  necessary  that  duties  should  be  uniform  in 
California  and  at  points  within  the  States.  We 
seem  again  to  be  reading  the  Republican  plat- 
form of  1856  :    **  Resolved^  That  tlie  Constitution 


confers  upon  Congress  sovereign  power  over  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  for  their  govern- 
ment." 

CAN    THE   CONSTITUTION    BE    <<  EXTENDED"? 

Among  the  curious  features  of  this  debate  is 
the  controversy  as  to  whether  Congress  can  by 
statute  <*  extend"  the  Constitution  over  a  given 
territory,  and  also  as  to  whether,  being  thus  ex- 
tended, the  Constitution  may  by  further  statute 
be  withdrawn.      A   more   grotesque   conception 
can   hardly  be  imagined.      Saving  only  by  the 
admission  of  new  States,  Congress  has  no  more 
power  to  *'  extend  "  the  Constitution  over  a  spe- 
cific area  than  it  has  to  square  the  circle  by  leg- 
islation or  to  repeal  the  law  of  gravitation.     The 
Constitution    is   absolutely    beyond    the    will   of 
Congress.     Wherever  it  is  law,   it  is  law  irre-  - 
spective  of  Congress.      Wherever  it  is  the  Con-  i 
stitution  ilb  is  the  organic  law — and  that  is  law\  ^ 
which  Congress  can  neither  expand  nor  contract.  \ 
In  whatever  area  it  is  not  of  its  own  force  the 
organic  law,  no  possible  action  of  Congress  can 
make  it  such.     The  sole  effect  of  legislation  pur- 
porting to  '*  extend  the  Constitution,  so  far  as  it 
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may  be  applicable,"  over  a  particular  territory, 
is  to  take  over  more  or  less  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  into  the  statute,  and  thus  to 
enact  them  in  bulk  instead  of  repeating  them  in 
detail.  Such  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
thereby  become  law  in  the  specified  territory, 
not  at  all  in  the  character  of  constitutional  pro- 
visions, but  purely  and  wholly  as  statutory  pro- 
visions. As  such,  undoubtedly  Congress  may 
repeal  or  alter  them  at  will.  Of  course  a  statute 
specifying  that  certain  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  extended  over  a  given  territory  has 
a  like  effect.  The  specified  provisions  are  law, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  they  are  law  as  a  statute  of 
Congress,  not  as  parts  of  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion. For  their  validity  they  rest  wholly  on 
Congressional  enactment. 

THE    REAL   QUESTIONS. 

The  questions  whether  the  Constitution  **  cov- 
ers "  the  Territories,  or  "extends"  to  the  Terri- 
tories, or  whether  '  *  the  Constitution  follows  the 
flag,"  are  in  such  form  as  almost  certainly  must 
lead  to  confusion  of  thought  and  to  fallacies  of 
argument.  "  Cover"  and  '•  extend  "  and  **  fol- 
low "  are  metaphors,  and  metaphorical  terms  are 
always  unsafe  in  a  legal  discussion. 

The  questions  should  rather  be  these  :  1.  What 
power  over  the  Territories  does  the  Constitution 
vest  in  Congress  ?  2.  What  prohibitions  does 
the  Constitution  place  on  Congress  with  respect 
to  legislation  for  Territories  ?  A  specific  answer 
to  these  questions  will  solve  the  problem  now 
before  the  federal  legislature. 

THE    POWER    OF    CONGRESS    AS    TO    TERRITORIES. 

So  far  as  governmental  powers  are  concerned, 
the  federal  Constitution  contains  three  things  : 
A  grant  of  powers  to  the  federal  Government ; 
prohibitions  on  the  exercise  of  certain  powers, 
either  by  the  federal  Government  or  by  the 
States,  or  by  both  of  these  agencies  ;  the  doctrine 
that  residuary  powers  belong  to  the  States. 
Either  the  prohibitions  or  the  grant  of  powers 
may  be  express  or  implied. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  Terri- 
tories is  expressly  granted  in  Art.  IV^.,  Sec.  3, 
Par.  2:  **The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States." 

It  has  also  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
be  implied  in  the  power  to  acquire  territory — 
this  latter  power  l>cing  itself  implied,  according 
to  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  both  the  power  to 
make  treaties  and  the  power  to  make  war,  and 
according  to  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the  power  to 
admit  n(nv  States  to  the  Union. 
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In  extent  the  power  of  Congress  over  Territories 
has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  include 
both  the  powers  of  the  federal  Government  as 
such  and  the  powers  of  the  States.     This  power,    ^ 
therefore,  covers  the  whole  field  of  government. 

These  propositions  as  to  the  source  and  nature 
of  Congressional  power  over  the  Territories  are 
now  too  well  settled  for  any  further  serious 
question. 

PROHIBITIONS    ON    CONGRESS UNQUALIFIED    AND 

QUALIFIED. 

We  then  at  once  come  to  the  question  which 
is  the  core  of  the  whole  matter  now  in  dispute  : 
What  constitutional  prohibitions  are  laid  upon 
^ngress  in  legislating  for  Territories  ? 

Constitutional  prohibitions,  as  has  been  said, 
may  be  express  or  implied.  It  is  especially  nec- 
essary, also,  to  call  attention  to  a  further  distinc- 
tion :  prohibitions  may  be  unqualified  or  they 
may  be  qualified.  For  example,  Congress  is  un- 
qualifiedly forbidden  to  pass  a  bill  of  attainder 
or  an  ex  post  facto  law  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  9,  Par.  3). 
The  inhibition  is  absolute  and  excludes  all  action 
of  the  kind  forbidden  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances, whether  of  time,  place,  or  condition. 
Hence  it  is  plain  that  no  such  legislation  would 
be  valid,  whether  applying  to  States  or  to  Terri- 
tories. On  the  other  hand,  the  next  preceding 
inhibition  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  9,  Par.  2)  forbids  the 
suspending  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  <' unless 
when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  it."  Plainly  this  is  a  qual- 
ified prohibition,  implying  that  under  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  named  the  prohibition  does 
not  lie. 

In  order  to  know  the  precise  limitations  which 
th^  Constitution  places  on  Congress  with  respect 
to  Territories,  then,  we  must  first  enumerate  all 
the  unqualified  prohibitions  on  federal  legislation. 
These,  of  course,  must  forbid  such  legislation 
under  any  circumstances  and  for  any  ai*ea,  and 
hence  must  apply  to  Territories  as  well  as  to 
States. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  enumerate  the 
qualified  prohibitions,  and  must  examine  whether 
the  qualifications  are  such  as  to  cover  Territories. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  judicial  construction  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  tor  Territories, 
it  at  once  appears  that  the  doctrine  is  exactly  the 
^on verse  of  that  which  relatesjto  federal  legisla- 
tive power  over  the  States.  So  far  as  the  States 
are  concerned  Congress  has  only  powers  grantetl,  ^ 
whether  expressly  or  by  implication,  while  all  the 
residuary  power's  are  in  the  States  (Amdt.  X.  K 
Oil  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  Territories  are  con- 
cerned the  States  severally  have  no  power  what 
ever,  and  Congress  has  all  powers  not  denied  by 
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the  Constitution — i.e.,  Congress  has  all  theresiil- 
^ary  powera.     This  distinction  is  vital. 

Tlie  prohibitions  of  the  federal  (lovernnient 
which  are  incontestably  unqualified  are  not  many 
^  and  may  easily  l)e  enumerated.  They  include 
the  prohibitions  of  bills  of  attainder  and  ex  post 
facto  laws  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  9,  Par.  3),  of  titles  of 
nobility  (thtd.,  Par.  8),  of  certain  modes  of  legis- 
lation lihid.f  Par.  7,  and  also  Art.  I.,  Sec.  7),  of 
slavery,  of  the  repudiation  of  the  national  debt 
or  the  assumption  of  the  insurrectionary  debt 
(Amdt.  XIV.,  Sec.  4),  and  a  few  others,  ex- 
press and  implied. 
-^The  prohibitions  on  the  federal  Government 
which  are  obviously  qualified  are  also  not  many. 
Among  them  are  that  directed  against  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  above 
noted  ;  that  which  forbids  a  direct  tax  unless 
laid  in  proportion  to  population  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  9, 
Par.  4)  ;  those  which  forbid  export  duties  at 
State  ports  or  commercial  discriminations  among 
States  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  9,  Pars.  5  and  6);  of  in- 
voluntary servitude  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  CAmdt.  XIII.)  ;  the  limitation  of  suffrage 
for  certain  specified  reasons  (Amdt.  XV.,  Sec. 
^)  ;  and  some  others,  express  and  implied.  ' 
t  There  are  also,  of  course,  prohibitions  of  both 

\^  classes  on  the  States.     The  inhibition  of  bills  of 

attainder,  ex  post  facto  ]&ws,  and  laws  impairing 
tlie  obligation  of  contracts  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  10, 
Par.  I)  is  unqualified.  The  prohibition  of  State 
customs  duties  is  qualified  by  the  provision  that 
such  duties  may  be  laid  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress (Art.  1.,  Sec.  10,  Par.  2).  But  obviously 
no  act  of  Congress  and  no  other  circumstances, 
aside  from  a  consitutional  amendment  ad  hoc, 
would  validate  an  ex  post  facto  law. 
^^It  will  be  observed  that  the  inhibition  on  Con- 
gress to  lay  export  duties  is  placed  among  quali- 
fied prohibitions.  The  words  of  the  Constitution 
are  :  <*  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  ex- 
ported from  any  State"  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  10,  Par.  5). 
The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  held  that  in  the 
sense  of  the  Constitution  a  Territory  is  not  a  State. 
Hence  the  prohibition  of  export  duties  is  not  ab- 
solute, but  is  limited  to  State  areas,  and  leaves 
^Congress  free  so  far  as  Territories  are  concerned. 
^  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  commercial 
discriminations  among  States.  The  text  is  :  <  ♦  No 
preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another"  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  9,  Par.  6). 
This  inhibition  cannot  lie  against  legislation  with 
4       cTespect  to  Territories. 

This  construction  is  not  a  new  one.  In  1804, 
in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  a  bill  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Louisiana 
treaty,  Elliott  (of  Vermont)  denied  that  the  spe- 


cial privileges  granted  to  France  and  Spain  were 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  as  above  cited, 
because,  as  he  said,  that  prohibition  applies  only 
to  States,  not  to  **  colonial  or  territorial  acqui- 
sitions" ('*  Annals  of  Congress,"  8th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  p.  449).  The  same  view  was  supported 
by  Nicholson  (of  Maryland),  who  said  {ibid., 
p.  471): 

THE    DEBATE    OP    1804. 

**  Whatever  may  be  the  future  destiny  of 
Louisiana,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  now  a  State. 
It  is  a  Territory,  purchased  by  the  United  States 
in  their  confederate  capacity,  and  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  them  at  pleasure.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  colony,  whose  commerce  may  be  regulated 
without  any  reference  to  the  Constitution.  Had 
it  been  the  island  of  Civba  which  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  under  similar  condition  of 
admitting  French  and  Spanish  vessels  for  a  lim- 
ited time  into  the  Havannah,  could  it  possibly  have 
been  contended  that  this  would  be  giving  a 
preference  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of 
another,  or  that  the  uniformity  of  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises  in  the  United  States  would 
have  been  destroyed  ?  And  because  Louisiana 
lies  adjacent  to  our  territory,  is  it  to  be  viewed 
in  a  different  light  ?  Or  can  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  separated  by  a  river  only,  instead  of 
the  sea,  constitute  any  real  difference  in  regard 
to  the  commercial  regulations  which  we  may 
think  proper  to  establish  ?  The  restrictions  in 
the  Constitution  are  to  be  strictly  construed,  and 
I  doubt  whether  under  a  strict  construction  the 
very  same  indulgence  might  not  be  granted  to 
the  port  of  Natchez,  which  does  not  lie  within 
any  State,  but  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States." 

Other  speakers  on  the  same  side  took  the  same 
line  of  argument — e.g.,  Kodney  (pp.  475  and 
513)  and  Mitchell  (p.  481).  The  opposition  made 
no  argument  on  this  point.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  90  to  25  (p.  488). 

THE    ESSENTIAL    POINIS. 

The  questions  now  pending  turn,  therefore, 
not  on  the  consideration  whether  "  tlie  Constitu- 
tion extends  to  the  Territories,"  but  on  the  na- 
ture of  certain  prohibitions  on  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment. Are  these  prohibitions  unqualified  or 
qualified  ?  If  the  latter,  exactly  what  are  the 
qualifications  ?  In  short,  as  to  the  particular 
things  in  question,  is  Congress  forbidden  to  act 
within  the  Territories  ? 

UNIPOKM    DUTIES A    QUALIFIED    PROHIBITION. 

One  of  the  main  points  at  issue  relates  to  cus- 
toms duties,  which  must  be  **  uniform  through- 
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out  the  United  States"  (Art.  T.,  Sec.  8,  Par.  1). 
This  is  a  prohibition  on  such  legislation  as  in- 
volves lack  of  uniformity.  If  the  prohibition  is 
unqualified  it  lies  absolutely  against  any  such 
non- uniform  legislation,  whether  as  among  States, 
or  among  Territories,  or  among  States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

But  the  contention  is  made  that  this  is  in  fact  a 
qualified  prohibition  ;  the  qualification  **  through- 
out the  United  States  *'  limiting  the  restriction 
to  uniformity  of  duties  throughout  the  States, 
but  not  requiring  uniformity  among  Territories, 
or  as  between  States  and  Territories.  This  in- 
terpretation implies  that  "  throughout  the  United 
States"  is  exactly  equivalent  to  **  among  the  sev- 
eral States  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union"  (Art.  I..  Sec.  2,  Par.  3).  The  reason- 
ing upon  which  this  interpretation  depends  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  in  detail.  It  was  considered  at 
some  length  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  Jan- 
uary, 1899,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  ex- 
haustively discussed  in  the  public  press  and  on 
the  floor  of  each  house  of  Congress. 

Its  essence  is  that  the  political  sovereignty  of 
the  republic  resides  in  the  States  ;  that  it  is  these 
States,  and  these  States  only,  which  in  their 
political  capacity  unite  to  form  the  < '  United 
States  of  America"  as  a  corporate  whole  f  that 
the  Territories  are  no  part  of  this  political  sov- 
ereignty, but  are  by  the  Constitution  distinctly 
made  **  property"  of  the  United  States  (Art. 
IV.,  Sec.  3,  Par.  2);  that  the  loose  geograph- 
ical use  of  the  name  *'  United  States"  to  include 
all  the  States  and  Territories  is  a  mere  con- 
venience arising  from  the  lack  of  a  common 
geographical  name  like  '*  France"  or  ^ *  Ger- 
many ;  "  but  that  this  loose  sense  is  never  era- 
ployed  in  the  Constitution,  which  always  means 
by  the  **  United  States"  either  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  aggregate  of  States  united,  to 
form  the  republic.  / 

The  Constitution  uses  the  term  <*  Union 'f  in- 
terchangeably with  ^'United  States,"  speaking 
now  of  **the  laws  of  the  United  States"  (Art. 
III.,  Sec.  2,  Par.  1  ;  Art.  VI.,  Par.  2)  and  now 
of  the  '*laws  of  the  Union"  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  8,  • 
Par.  15).  But  the  Constitution  obviously  means 
by  *'the  Union"  the  States  only,  not  the  Ter- 
ritories. Thus:  *' Representatives  and  direct 
taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union  " 
(Art.  I.,  Sec.  2,  Par.  3)  ;  "new  States  may  be 
admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union  "  (Art. 
IV.,  Sec.  3,  Par.  1). 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  election  of  the 
President,  the  Constitution  provides  that  *  *  the 
Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing 
the   electors,  and   the  day  on  which  they  shall 


give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States  ^^  (Art.  II.,  Sec.  1, 
Par.  4).  In  this  place  **  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States"  necessarily  means  *' throughout  the 
States,"  as  the  Territories  have  no  voice  in  ^ 
choosing  the  President.  Why  should  the  re- 
quirement of  the  uniformity  of  customs  duties 
*'  throughout  the  United  States"  have  a  different 
meaning  ? 

Further,  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
*  *  for  the  territory  and  oiher  property  of  the 
United  States"  clearly  implies  that  the  United 
States  and  the  territory  of  the  United  States  are 
two  different  things. 

The  same  implication  is  as  plainly  apparent  in 
the  thirteenth  amendment:  **  Neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  .  .  .  shall  exist  within 
the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction."  It  would  imply  the  merest  tau- 
tology to  assume  that  *<any  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction  "  are  words  identical  in  mean- 
ing with  the  *  •  United  States. " 

What  places  are  there  not  included  within  the 
United  States  and  yet  subject  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion ?  The  Constitution  refers  to  three  classes  of 
such  places  :  the  federal  district  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  8, 
Par.  17)  ;  **  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same 
shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazmes,  ar 
senals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings" 
(Art.  I.,  Sec.  8,  Par.  17)  ;  and  territory  which 
belongs  to  the  United  States  (Art.  IV.,  Sec.  3, 
Par,  2).  To  these  three  classes  of  places,  then, 
the  thirteenth  amendment  must  refer — a  refer- 
ence historically  all  the  more  clear  from  the  long 
political  struggle  to  keep  slavery  out  of  the 
Territories  and  to  abolish  it  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  By  parity  of  reasoning  the  **  United 
States"  within  which  slavery  was  prohibited 
must  have  referred  to  the  States  only,  not  to 
the  Territories — the  very  States  within  which 
before  the  Civil  War  the  Republican  party  had 
so  often  admitted  that  under  the  Constitution 
Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate  with  regard 
to  slavery,  while  claiming  the  undoubted  exist- 
ence of  such  power  as  to  Territories. 

THE    THIKTEENTH    AMENDMENT   AND    THE    SUPREME 
COURT. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Cross  vs.  Harrison,  at  the  December  term  of 
1853  (16  Howard  164),  took  the  opposite  ground. 
The  court  said  :  "The  ratification  of  the  treaty 
made  (California  a  part  of  the  United  States,  aj^^-^'  :,> 
as  soon  as  it  became  so  the  Territory  becamS^ 
subject  to  the  acts  which  were  in  force  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce  with  the  United  States. "  This 
was  m  brief  the  view  of  Mr.   Calhoun,  above 
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noted.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  debate 
in  the  Senate  in  1849  Mr.  Webster  dissented 
vigorously  from  this  view,  declaring  that  a  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  <*  while  a  Territory, 
-^  does  not  become  a  part,  and  is  not  part,  of  the 
United  States*'  {Cong.  Globe,  30th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  App.,  p.  273). 

The  court  sustained  Mr.  Cattioun's  view  and 
not  Mr.  Webster's. 

The  political  reason  which  was  back  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  view  is  not  far  to  seek.  Indeed,  he 
frankly  avowed  it  in  the  debate.  If  the  Consti- 
tution in  all  its  force  applies,  propria  vtgore,  to 
the  Territories,  it  at  once  followed  that  its  shield 
would  serve  to  protect  slavery  in  the  Territories. 
Otherwise  Congress  would  undoubtedly  have- 
power  to  legislate  for  slavery  restriction.  But 
the  court  which  upheld  Mr.  Calhoun's  view  as  to 
the  constitutional  relations  of  the  Territories  in 
the  case  of  Cross  vs,  Harrison,  at  the  December 
tenn  of  1853,  was  in  personnel  the  same  as  that 
which  sought  at  the  December  term  of  1856  to 
prevent  Congressional  legislation  adverse  to  sla- 
very in  the  Territories  in  the  case  of  Scott  vs. 
Sand  ford.  Their  preconceived  opinions  on  the 
absorbing  political  issues  of  the  day  could  hardly 
I  help  affecting  their  view  of  the  nature  of  the 

iy  Constitution.     However,  whatever  may  be  said 

of  the  correctness  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
court  reached  their  conclusion  in  Cross  vs.  Har- 
rison, and  however  clear  maybe  the  strong  polit- 
ical motive  which  apparently  dictated  alike  the 
course  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  Senate  and  that  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  two  cases  cited,  it 
must  be  remembered  also  that  the  plain  implica- 
tion of  the  thirteenth  amendment  has  overruled 
the  court  in  both  cases  and  has  clearly  embodied 
in  the  Constitution  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Webster. 
Under  the  thirteenth  amendment  the  Territories 
are  not  **a  part  of  the  United  States,"  but  are 
places  *  *  subject  to  their  jurisdiction* " 

This  implication  of  the  thirteenth  amendment 
is  also  a  complete  reversal  of  Justice  Marshall's 
well-known  opinion  in  Longhborough  vs.  Blake. 
Hence  if  this  view  of  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment is  correct,  these  cases  are  no  longer  in 
point. 

THE    BILL    OF    RIGHTS    ON    A    DIFFERENT    BASIS.  ^ 

The  power  of  Congress  to  discriminate  as  to 
duties  between  States  and  Territories  rests  on 
the  qualification  * » throughout  the  United  States  " 
— I.e.,  "throughout  the  States."  In  the  same 
4  sway  it  is  claimed  that  birth  in  a  Territory  does 
not  of  itself  confer  citizenship  in  the  United 
States— **  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States"  (Amdt.  XIV.,  See.  I)  meanim? 
''born  or  naturalized  in  the  States."     In  each 


of  these  cases  it  is  held  that  the  qualification  is 
express. 

When  we  turn  to  the  immunities  for  the  pro- 
tection of  personal  rights,  contained  mainly  in 
the  amendments,  however,  we  find  a  different 
principle,  which  should  on  no  account  be  con- 
fused with  the  questions  relating  to  commerce 
and  citizenship.  Yet  they  too  frequently  have 
been  muddled  together.  In  fact,  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  may  quite  consistently  decide 
the  questions  of  commerce  and  citizenship  in  favor 
of  the  power  of  Congress  and  the  question  of 
personal  rights  against  that  power.  If  these 
personal  rights  are  confined  to  the  States,  it  must 
be  held  that  such  qualification  is  implied ^  as  it  is 
plainly  not  an  express  one.  The  qualifications 
with  respect  to  commerce  and  citizenship  are  ex- 
pressly made. 

The  first  eight  amendments  contain  prohibi- 
tions on  certain  powers  of  government,  v  The 
first  is  in  terms  an  inhibition  on  the  lederal 
legislature  ;  the  remaining  seven  are  silent  as  to 
whether  they  relate  to  the  federal  Government, 
or  to  the  States,  or  to  both.  On  their  face  they 
seem  to  be  unqualified  prohibitions  which  would 
lie  against  either  or  any  form  of  government. 
The  Supreme  Court,  however,  has  decided  that 
they  all  apply  to  the  federal  Government  only, 
and  that  they  do  not  relate  at  all  to  the  States 
(Eilenbecker  vs.  Iowa,  134  U.  S.  31).  This 
conclusion  has  been  reached  by  an  examination 
of  the  historical  circumstances  attending  the 
adoption  of  the  amendments.  These  were  such 
as  to  convince  the  court  that  it  was  the  evi- 
dent purpose  of  the  States  in  enacting  this  so- 
calletl  Bill  of  Rights  to  restrict  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment only. 

An  additional  question  has  been  raised  with 
respect  to  these  amendments  :  Are  they  quali- 
fied not  merely  wi^h  respect  to  the  part  of  our 
dual  system  to  which  they  relate,  but  also  in 
regard  to  their  territorial  application  ?.  Do  they 
bind  the  federal  Government  outside  of  the 
States  ? 

Mr.  Webster  held  trial  by  jury  and  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  inapplicable  to  Territories  unless 
under  special  act  of  Congress.  Tlie  Supreme 
Court  in  several  decisions  (Thompson  vs.  Utah, 
170  U.  S.  343;  American  Publishing  Co.  vs. 
Fisher,  166  U.  S.  464  ;  Springville  vs.  Thomas, 
166  U.  S.  707  ;  Webster  vs.  Reid,  11  Howard 
437  ;  Reynolds  vs.  U.  S.,  98  U.  S.  145  ;  Mor- 
mon  Church  vs.  U.  S.,  136  U.  S.  I  ;  Callan  vs. 
Wilson,  127  U.  S.  540)  has  held  that  these  limi- 
tations do  apply  to  the  Territories.  The  reason- 
ing by  which  this  conclusion  is  reached  is  in 
some  respects  open  to  grave  question.  In  one 
case  (Springville  vs.  Thomas,  1 66  U.  S.  708)  the 
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decision  is  supported  by  an  alleged  opinion  given 
at  the  same  term  of  the  court  (Am.  Pub.  Co.  vs, 
Fisher,  1G6  IJ.  S.  464),  which  in  fact  is  not 
only  a  misquotation,  but  a  material  misquota- 
tion, and  a  distinct  petit io  principii.  In  another 
case  (Tliompson  vs.  Utah,  170  U.  S.  349)  the 
learned  court  supports  its  argument  by  an  as- 
sertion  of  historical  fact  wliich  learned  historians 
flatly  deny  to  be  fact — the  assertion,  namely,  that 
judgment  of  one's  peers  in  Magna  Cliarta  referred 
to  trial  by  jury. 

However  this  may  be,  the  only  safe  ground  on 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  court  can  be  defended 
is  that  the  amendments  are  in  terms  unqualified 
prohibitions  on  certain  forms  of  action  by  the 
federal  Government,  and  that  in  the  circum- 
stances attending  their  adoption  there  is  no  im- 
plication which  would  limit  their  force  to  the 
States. 

So  far  as  the  limitations  themselves  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  nearly  all  such  as  would  under 
any  circumstances  guide  the  federal  Government, 
whether  in  the  Constitution  or  not.  They  are 
the  common  principles  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty. 
Trial  by  jury  is  the  only  one  which  may  be  open 
to  question.  That  may  not  be  universally  adapt- 
ed to  social  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, for  instance.  Still,  the  requirement  is 
that  the  jury  sliall  be  **  impartial,"  and  hence 
(iue  legal  provision  may  be  made  to  secure  such 
juries.  In  that  case  little  harm  would  result 
from  an  affirmation  of  the  existing  decisions. 

THE    QUESTIONS    AS    TO    PROHIBITIONS. 

The  great  questions,  then,  are  narrowed  down 
to  these  : 

1.  What  are  the  unqualified  limitations  on  the 
powers  of  the  federal  Government  ?  So  far  as 
these  are  concerned,  they  are  prohibitions  which 
relate  to  Territories  as  well  as  to  States. 

2.  Is  a  prohibition  which  applies  "  throughout 
the  United  States"  or  *' within  the  United 
States"  limited  to  the  States  only,  or  does  it  ap- 
ply to  the  Territories  as  well?  In  the  former 
case  the  prohibition  is  not  unqualified,  and  duties 
may  l)e  laid  for  the  Territories,  or  for  any  one  of 
them,  on  a  different  scale  from  that  of  the  Slates. 
If  this  is  true  tlie  question  at  once  becomes  one 
of  exp(Mliency.  It  may  be  highly  inexpedient  to 
apply  a  separate  scale  of  duties  to  Porto  Rico,  as 
the  writer  of  this  Ix^lieves,  and  yet  highly  ex- 
pedient to  apply  such  separate  scale  to  the  Pliil- 
i[)pines.  Hut  in  neither  case  is  constitutional 
power  lacking. 

FEDERAL    CITIZENSHIP. 

But  it  has  been  urged  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  newly  accjuired  territory  must  be  either  citi- 


zens, or  subjects,  or  aliens  ;  that  they  cannot  be 
aliens,  that  we  have.no  subjects,  and  hence  they 
must  be  citizens. 

This  reasoning  is  more  plausible  than  sound. 
In  fact,  every  citizen  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  and  hence  is  in  a  very  real 
legal  sense  a  subject.  This  being  the  case  so  far 
as  the  national  jurisdiction  is  concerned,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ceded  territory  are  also  subjects, 
but  are  they  citizens  ? 

Internationally  speaking  of  course  they  have 
American  nationality,  as  being  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  federal  Government.  But 
citizenship  is  a  matter  purely  of  municipal  law. 
The  Supreme  Court  in  intt- rpreting  the  fourteenth 
amendment  has  already  held  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  citizenship,  federal  and  State  (The 
Slaughter  House  Cases,  16  Wall.  36),  and  that 
these  do  not  necessarily  exist  in  the  same  per- 
son. In  like  manner  there  may  easily  be  implied 
a  third  kind  of  citizenship — territorial.  Territo- 
rial citizens  may  or  may  not  be  *  *  citizens  of 
the  United  States"  (**  federal  citizens,"  as  they 
may  very  properly  be  called).  They  are  federal 
citizens  if,  being  so  already,  they  have  taken 
up  domicile  in  a  Territory,  or  if  they  are  made 
federal  citizens  by  act  of  Congress.  Otherwise 
they  are  territorial  citizens  only. 

DOES    SOVEREIGNTY    MEAN    TYRANNY  ? 

Does  such  a  legal  relation  between  the  federal 
Government  and  federal  Territories  imply  tyran- 
ny ?  By  no  means.  The  old  conception  of  the 
colonial  system  implied  government  of  colonies 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country. 
It  was  against  such  a  system  that  the  American 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Spain  revolted 
and  established  their  independence.  The  new 
conception  of  colonies  implies  their  government 
primely  for  their  own  benefit.  It  is  this  con- 
ception which  to-day  unites  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  by  bonds  more  delicate  than  silk  and  yet 
stronger  than  steel. 

In  lliort,  this  relation  of  the  United  States  to 
its  Territories  is  in  essence  guardianship,  and  is 
bjfSed  on  a  high  sense  of  duty.  It  implies  the 
old  Anglo  Saxon  saieguards  for  personal  liberty. 
It  implies  local  self-government,  far  more,  in- 
deed, than  is  enjoyed  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. But  it  also  implies  that  federal  citizenship 
in  the  United  States  is  a  high  privilege,  not  to 
be  granted  lightly  and  only  to  be  won  by  proved 
desert.  It  implies,  finally,  that  statehoml  in  the 
American  Union^  is  the  highest  privilege  of  all, 
to  which  no  Territory  has  an  a  priori  right,  and 
^  which  liereafter  will  be  iK'Stowed  charily  flud 
only  after  long  deliberation. 
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THE   RHINE-ELBE   CANAL-A   FEATURE   IN 
GERMAN    POLITICS. 

BY  PROF.  JAMES  HOWARD  GORE 


ONE  of  the  most  important  measures  tliat 
will  come  before  the  Prussian  Congress 
during  tlie  present  session  is  the  project  for  a 
ship  canal  to  connect  the  Rhine  with  the  Elbe. 
It  is  important  in  itself  and  also  because  its  fate 
will  decide  the  continuance  of  the  general  canal 
scheme  on  which  Germany  has  been  working  for 
the  past  forty  years.  In  discussing  the  interest 
taken  in  this  project  by  the  German  Government 
surj)rise  is  expressed  that  so  much  stress  should 
be  put  upon  this  measure.  In  these  discussions 
sight  is  lost  of  the  fact  that  the  individual  states 
control  their  local  improvements  and  vote  tlie 
needful  appropriations.  The  general  govern- 
ment can  outline  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  but  when  it  comes  to  filial 
action  and  grants  of  money  the  state  congresses 
must  be  appealed  to.  In  the  case  of  the  Rhine- 
Elbe  Canal  it  is  Prussia  that  must  bear  the 
greater  part  of  the  cost,  and  thus  it  is  that  such 
great  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  secure  favor- 
able consideration  from  its  congress. 

A   glance  at  the  map  of  Germany  will  show 
that  all  of  the  rivers  to  the  west  of  and  including 


the  Elbe  flow  north  and  approximately  parallel. 
They  follow  the  channels  cut  out  by  glacial  ac- 
tion, consequently  the  dividing  ridges  are  not 
high.  These  streams  give  natural  waterways  for 
north  and  south  traffic,  but  there  is  a  lack  of 
facilities  for  like  traffic  east  and  west.  This  lack 
was  noticed  by  Napoleon,  Frederick  II.,  and  the 
Great  Elector,  all  of  whom  urged  the  cutting  of 
a  canal  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

In  1839  the  building  up  of  the  railroad  system 
began,  and  so  much  was  expected  of  this  means 
of  intercommunication  that  for  a  time  canals 
were  ignored.  Another  hindrance  to  the  con- 
struction of  canals  was  the  heavy  tolls  exacted 
on  the  navigable  rivers.  The  river  toll  stations 
were  abolished  in  ISGS,  and  in  1871  the  tolls  on 
the  canals  were  reduced  so  as  to  simply  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  artificial  waterways. 
This  stimulated  the  trans|)ortation  by  water,  and 
because  of  these  reduced  rates  railn)ad  charges 
were  lowere*!  on  all  forms  of  freight  for  which 
special  haste  was  not  essential.  In  the  course  of 
time  an  equitable  adjustment  was  reached,  and 
as  the  railroads  as  Well  as  tlie  canals  belonged  to 
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the  state,  there  was  no  need  to  maintain  compe- 
tition for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  down 
freight  rates. 

But  now  that  Germany  is  becoming  a  great 
manufacturing  state  producing  goods  on  small 
margins,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  freight 
on  coal  and  on  raw  materials  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  the  industrial  districts  seven- 
tenths  of  the  traffic  is  coal,  and  in  order  to  lower 
the  rates  to  the  figure  demanded  by  the  small 
profits,  all  other  rates  must  be  correspondingly 
increased.  The  lowest  charge  that  the  railroad 
can  afford  is  1.6  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  while 
the  canal  can  carry  with  profit  for  one- fifth  this 
amount. 

All  acknowledge  that  the  railroads  are  unable 
to  handle  the  freight  offered  ;  hence  the  cheapest 
relief  could  come  from  the  construction  of  canals 
to  carry  the  less  profitable  forms  of  freight  and 
those  classes  in  whose  transportation  time  does 
not  constitute  an  important  element. 

To  improve  the  railroad  service  more  tracks, 
cars,  locomotives,  and  sidings  would  be  needed, 
bridges  and  stations  enlarged,  and  new  lines  es- 
tablished. This  would  cost  many  times  as  much 
as  the  canal,  and  besides  there  would  be  the 
greater  expense  of  maintenance.  The  boats  are 
owned  by  private  parties,  and  each  carries  as 
much  as  sixty  cars,  which  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  state. 

Then,  again,  fertilizers  can  be  cheaply  brought 
to  the  less  productive  lands  through  which  the 
proposed  canal  will  run.  thus  aiding  in  bringing 
about  the  intensive  cultivation  demanded  in  a 
country  which  at  this  time  must  purchase  from 
abroad  two- thirds  of  its  food  supplies.  Building 
stone  can  find  cheap  transportation  from  the 
Teutoburgerwald  quarries,  as  can  also  brick  from 
along  its  course. 

An  improvement  so  far-reaching  as  this  ought 
to  be  entered  upon  without  delay,  one  would 
think.  But  the  economical  citizen,  living  at  a 
distance  from  the  route  proposed  and  believing 
himself  to  be  beyond  the  zone  benefited  by  the 
canal,  thinks  only  of  the  increased  taxation 
which  he  imagines  necessary  for  the  raising  of 
the  $100,000,000  required.  He  marshals  a 
variety  of  facts  to  show  that  first  of  all  canals 
invariably  cost  more  to  construct  than  was  es- 
timated, and  cites  the  Dortmund -Ems  Canal, 
which  exceeded  the  estimated  cost  by  $4,000,000. 
He  then  points  to  the  Kiel  Canal  as  being  a  per- 
petual burden,  since  its  revenues  are  insufficient 
for  maintenance.  And,  finally,  technical  dif- 
ficulties in  great  number  are  mentioned. 

All  of  these  objections  have  been  foreseen 
by  the  friends  of  the  canal  and  shown  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  without  foundation.     They 


have  demonstrated  that  with  the  springing  up 
manufactories  and  villages  along  the  canal  the 
neighboring  farmer  would  receive  a  better  price 
for  his  products  by  having  consumers  near  at 
hand.  But  in  emphasizing  this  argument  care# 
has  to  be  taken  to  prevent  creating  the  impres- 
sion that  operatives  in  other  sections  would  suffer 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  prices  of  agricultural  products  in  the 
large  markets  will  not  be  lessened  by  the  canal 
cheapening  their  cost  of  transportation. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  canaJ  leave  the  Rhine 
near  Duisburg,  cross  over  to  the  valley  of  the 
Ems  at  Oberhausen,  and  join  the  Dortmuini 
Canal  at  Heme,  following  it  to  the  Ems  River. 
The  rival  plans  call  for  the  crossing  of  the  Hunte 
and  Weser  Rivers  on  aqueducts  or  the  utilization 
of  a  portion  of  the  Weser  as  a  canal. 

Water  is  to  be  taken  from  the  rivers  crossed, 
but  as  only  thirteen  locks  will  be  needed  the 
amount  of  water  required  will  not  be  great. 
The  total  length  of  the  canal  to  Heinrichsberg, 
on  the  Elbe,  is  295  miles,  and  branch  canals  ag- 
gregating 200  miles  are  contemplated. 

The  estimated  cost  for  the  main  canal  is  $76,- 
080,000,  and  the  annual  cost  for  maintenance  is 
reckoned  at  3  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. In  order  to  cover  this  yearly  charge  the 
canal  must  carry  1,110,000,000  mile- tons  at  one- 
eighth  cent  per  mile- ton.  For  the  construction 
of  the  canal  Prussia  asks  of  the  provinces  through 
which  it  passes  (1)  the  cost  of  maintenance,  (2) 
one- third  of  the  3-per-cent.  interest  on  the  con- 
struction bonds,  and  (3)  one- half  of  1  per  cent, 
on  same  bonds  for  a  sinking  fund.  It  is  thought 
that  the  construction  will  occupy  about  nine  yeai-s 
and  that  it  will  be  ten  years  before  it  will  be- 
come profitable. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  canal  can  be  dug 
and  that  the  technical  difficulties  can  be  over- 
come. The  contention  is,  therefore,  as  to  the 
advisability  of  commencing  a  work  of  such  mag- 
nitude with  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  ability  to 
meet  the  annual  charges.  Modern  strategists 
from  Moltke  to  the  present  Emperor  have  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  the  canal  for  moving  sup- 
plies and  heavy  ordnance  in  time  of  war.  And 
connecting  the  great  Ruhr  coal  fields  with  the 
cities  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  and  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  central  Prussia,  it  would 
make  a  coal  blockade  impossible,  as  these  centers 
of  activity  would  be  independent  of  the  coast- 
wise traffic  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  Then, 
again,  Germany  is  rapidly  increasing  her  ship*  ^"^ 
ping,  and  the  cost  of  freights  by  all- water  routes 
is  so  much  cheaper  than  all  land  or  part  land  and 
part  water  that  every  effort  should  be  put  forth 
for  facilitating  transportation. 
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The  opponents  seek  to  prove  that  the  canal 
would  seriously  damage  agriculture  by  lessening 
the  cost  of  food  supplies  to  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  West  Prussia,  and  that  consequently 
^  the  farmer  would  receive  less  for  his  surplus 
crops.  It  is  true  new  competition  might  be  thus 
introduced,  but  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  any 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  living  for  the  manu- 
facturing population  would  lessen  the  prices  of 
the  manufactured  articles,  so  that  what  the  farm- 
er might  lose  on  the  price  of  his  crops  would  be 
compensated  for  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
such  manufactured  products  as  he  would  buy. 
Likewise  it  should  be  considered  that  any  aid 
that  is  rendered  the  industrial  classes  would 
strengthen  Germany  in  her  effort  to  compete 
with  the  other  industrial  countries.  This  is  fully 
recognized  by  the  Emperor,  and  he  is  striving  to 
stimulate  the  export  trade  of  his  empire  by  the 
building  of  a  navy  and  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  internal  communication. 

It  is  folly  to  say  that  the  antagonism  to  this 
measure  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  canal 
would  enable  the  American  grain-grower  to  com- 
l>ete  on  more  favorable  terms  with  the  agricultur- 
ist of  East  Prussia.  Such  a  canal  would  cheapen 
in  a  far  greater  proportion  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion from  France  and  the  ports  of  Antwerp  and 
Rotterdam  to  which  is  consigned  such  quantities 
of  South  American  wheat.     It  is  even  a  greater 


folly  to  so  contort  all  German  legislation  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  as  though  that  country  is  com- 
mercially inimical  to  ours.  They  are  mutual 
complements,  and  if  our  artificial  barriers  were 
put  down  the  enlarged  commercial  interdepend- 
ence would  bring  about  an  alliance  much  strong- 
er than  could  be  shaped  by  diplomatic  conventions. 

Chambers  of  commerce  have  presented  memo- 
rials both  for  and  against  the  canal — to  be  specific, 
in  the  ratio  of  43  to  15.  But  in  many  cases  the 
opposition  was  based  on  purely  local  considera- 
tions. They  either  feared  a  deflection  of  trade 
from  some  particular  route  or  the  petitioners 
were  so  far  away  that  they  could  not  hope  to 
profit  directly  by  the  canal.  The  strongest  or- 
ganized opposition  is  due  to  agrarianism,  but  as 
only  one -third  of  Germany's  population  is  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  less  than  one- half  of 
this  number  have  any  surplus  to  sell,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  neither  the  greatest  good  nor  the  great- 
est number  can  be  associated  with  the  opposition. 

As  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  the 
reason  this  question  assumes  such  importance  in 
the  imperial  politics  is  that  should  Prussia — so 
closely  under  the  influence  "of  the  imperial' gov- 
ernment— fail  to  indorse  this  project,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  expect  favorable  action  on  the  other 
features  which  look  toward  the  aggrandizement 
and  the  enriching  of  the  empire  ;  hMtgehaut  wird 
er  dock. 
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NINE  months  ago,  or,  to  be  quite  exact,  on  July 
17,  1899,  Japan  attained  its  majority,  as  it 
was  poetically  expressed.  The  extraterritorial 
privileges  hitherto  enjoyed  by  foreign  residents 
were  abolished  by  the  assumption  of  judicial  au- 
tonomy, granted  by  the  revised  treaties  which 
entered  into  effect  pn  that  date.  Except  the  few 
hundreds  of  foreigners  in  Japan,  the  world  be- 
yond those  isles  did  not  evince  any  great  interest 
in  the  event.  But  those  few  hundreds,  whom 
business  interest  forbade  leaving,  trembled  with 
apprehension  at  the  prospect  before  them. 

It  is  true  that  for  twenty-three  years  the  Jap 
anese  had  been  clamoring  in  vain  for  a  revision 
^  of  the  old  treaties,  and  that  they  were  perfectly 
justified  in  pressing  this  claim.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  avowed  object  on  the  part  of  the  Jap- 
anese was  persistently  to  bring  foreign  residents 
and  visitors  under  Japanese  jurisdiction,  a  de- 


mand which  was  absurd.  This  was  the  purpose 
of  the  first  representative  embassy  under  the 
Kug6  Iwakura  Tomomi,  which  reached  Wash- 
ington in  1873.  Every  intelligent  man  acquainted 
with  the  country  opposed  Japan's  claims  to  be 
intrusted  with  power  over  the  life  and  property 
of  a  foreigner. 

This  opposition  was  based  upon  unanswerable 
reasons.  The  Japanese  possessed  no  written 
codes,  and  in  criminal  cases  torture  was  resorted 
to  for  many  years  to  extract  a  confession.  Be- 
sides this,  the  joij  or  anti-foreign  spirit,  was 
daily  growing  more  and  more  rampant  among  all 
classes,  and  there  was  ample  evidence  from  cases 
brought  against  Japanese  and  adjudicated  in 
their  courts  that  foreigners  could  not  obtain  jus- 
tice against  a  native.  These  facts  prevented  the 
heads  of  legations  at  Tokyo  from  recommending 
a   favorable  consideration  of  Japan's  reiterated 
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requests,  until  on  July  17,  1894,  it  was  suddenly 
announced  tTiat  Lord  Salisljury  had  signed  the 
revised  treaty,  granting  all  of  Japan's  demands 
on  condition  that  it  should  go  into  effect  after 
five  years,  and  provided  that  at  that  time  the 
written  codes  should  have  been  in  operation  for 
one  year.  After  this  decisive  act  of  Great 
Britain  the  other  treaty  powers  could  no  longer 
resist,  and  Japan's  most  ardent  desire  was  ful- 
filled. 

It  was  more  than  a  mistake — it  was  a  crime 
against  Japan's  real  progress.  Marquis  Ito, 
then  prime  minister,  had  opposed  the  treaty,  as 
is  fully  proved  by  the  British  Blue  Book  of  1894, 
in  which  the  negotiations  are  published  at  length. 
That  the  Japanese  were  clamoring  for  an  au- 
thority which  they  would  surely  abuse  was  no 
more  excuse  for  granting  it  than  for  an  over- 
indulgent  parent  to  give  his  child  unripe  fruit 
because  it  cries  for  it.  Ailmitting  that  Japan 
had  adopted  written  codes  and  that  they  had 
l>een  in  operation  for  a  year,  it  would  have  been 
a  duty  to  examine  these  laws.  The  discovery 
must  have  followed  that  they  might  suit  a  Chris 
tian  nation  from  whom  they  had  been  copied, 
but  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  expect  an  essentially 
Oriental  people  to  obey  them.  Because  our  ladies 
look  well  dressed  in  the  costumes  they  wear,  it 
does  not  follow  that  their  Japanese  sisters  appear 
to  advantage  in  similar  dresses.  Indeed,  the 
Japanese  women  have  wisely  discarded  our 
fashions  and  returned  to  their  kimono  and  ohi. 
Even  so  the  codes  now  in  existence  in  Japan 
have  been  quietly  disregarded  by  the  authorities 
when  they  clashed  with  old 'established  usages. 
(An  instance  of  recent  occurrence  is  cited  be- 
low.) But  they  will  be  amended  until  not  a 
shred  of  the  original  is  left. 

While  the  masses  of  the  Japanese  were  jubi- 
lant as  the  time  drew  nigh  when  no  consular 
court  should  continue  to  afford  much -needed 
protection,  it  was  not  the  foreigners  only  who 
looked  with  apprehension  upon  the  approaching 
date.  The  government  of  Japan  dreaded  the 
excesses  of  its  uncontrollable  subjects,  who  fan- 
cied that  from  that  day  the  hated  to-jin — foreign 
devils — must  pay  due  homage  to  the  divinely  de- 
scended son  of  Dai  Nippon.  As  a  prominent 
paper  published  in  Japan*  expresses  it: 

We  have  often  said,  and  now  repeat  it,  that  from  a 
Japanese  standpoint  the  foreign  ti-eaties— since  then 
unfortunately  revised — were  "  the  safest  and  best  which 
the  wisdom  of  Japanese  stiitesmen  coukl  have  devised 
or  into  which  they  could  have  blundered."  We  are  still 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  we  are  not  alone  in  it.  Japan 
to-day  has  the  shadow  of  judicial  automony  for  the 
substance  of  solid  and  substantial  progress  and  iuter- 

*  The  Eastern  World,  Dprember  2, 1899,  page  4. 


nal  consolidation.  The  building  is  completed,  but  the 
roof  lejiks,  the  wind  gets  in,  the  accommodation  is  dear 
and  defective,  and  the  world  is  beginning  to  recognize 
that  there  are  other  and  better  places  to  live  in. 

The  fear  of  the  cabinet  that  the  lower  classes,  |^ 
the  servants  and  coolies,  might  interpret  the  new 
departure  to  mean  that  every  foreigner  hence- 
forth would  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  Japanese  was 
by  no  means  unfounded.  Had  not  the  native 
courts  arduously  and  indiscriminately  defended 
every  native  guilty  of  an  unprovoked  assault 
upon  a  foreigner  ?  Had  not  acquittal  uniformly 
followed  the  most  flagrant  case  of  cheating  or 
embezzlement  committed  upon  an  alien  ?  These 
facts  could  not  be  denied.  But  while  this  line 
of  conduct  had  not  displeased  the  government  at 
a  time  when  it  could  not  l^e  held  responsible,  it 
was  now  deemed  necessary  to  invoke  the  highest 
power,  the  Emperor's  writ,  in  restraining  the  ar- 
dent patriots  from  such  embarrassing  behavior. 
An  imperial  rescript  was  issued  a  few  days  prior 
to  July  17,  1899,  strongly  advocating  a  more 
civil  and  just  line  of  conduct. 

This  rescript  was  unheeded.  The  majority  of 
those  natives  whom  business  or  social  relations 
bring  into  contact  with  foreigners  looked  upon 
it  as  a  mere  formality  to  allay  fears.  With  the 
strongly  biased  actions  of  the  judges  before  them, 
the  people  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion. 
Regrettable  though  it  be,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  even  in  the  most  enlightened  countries 
few  judges  are  wholly  indifferent  to  popular  ap- 
proval. In  Japan,  where  from  the  immaturity  of 
codes  and  bench  no  precedents  had  been  estab- 
lished to  assist  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law, 
and  incidentally  in  restraining  the  judges,  the 
inexperienced  and  ill- paid  members  of  the  judi- 
ciary are  wholly  biased  by  national  and  popular 
sympathies.  To  show  how  deeply  seated  this  is 
and  the  danger  it  constitutes  to  our  American 
citizens  in  Japan,  the  following  instance  of  re- 
cent occurrence  deserves  attention. 

On  September  30,  1899,  the  lamba  Maru,  a 
Japanese  steamer  owned  by  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kin'sha  (Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company)  lay  at 
anchor  in  Moji  harbor.  The  third  officer,  Mr. 
H.  R.  B.  Kent,  an  Englishman  not  quite  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  bearing  an  excellent  reputation, 
was  in  his  room,  when  the  door  opened  and  a 
quartermaster  of  the  ship  entered,  evidently  in- 
tent upon  mischief.  After  a  wordy  attack  Ume- 
zeko  Toyomatsu,  the  quartermaster,  struck  his 
sui>erior,  who  replied  by  knocking  the  man  down. 
The  latter  rose,  and  pulling  the  legs  from  under  »>."^ 
Kent  bit  him  severely  in  the  thigh.  The  noise 
brought  several  officers  of  the  steamer  on  the 
scene,  who  witnessed  the  greater  part  of  the  fray. 
The   quartermaster  was   arrested    by    Constable 
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Yoda,  of  the  water  police.  He  retaliated  by 
causing  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Kent. 

Kent  was  refused  bail  for  two  days  on  a  simple 
charge  of  battery,  while  Umezeko  was  at  once 
'^  released  on  his  own  recognizance.  The  trial  was 
postponed  for  an  absurd  length  of  time,  detain- 
ing both  the  defendant  and  witnesses,  and  it  was 
only  on  December  7,  or  sixty  eight  days  after 
the  occurrence,  that  judgment  was  pronounced. 
When  the  trial  did  take  place  cross-examination 
and  the  calling  of  witnesses  for  the  defense  were 
prohibited,  and  when  at  last  Messrs.  Hill  and 
De  la  Hayde,  both  esteemed  oflicers  of  the 
st-eamer,  were  examined  by  the  court,  their  tes- 
timony, wholly  exculpating  the  defendant,  was 
Simply  pronounced  <'not  credible'*  because  it 
contradicted  the  unsupported  statement  of  the 
quartermaster.  Mr.  Kent  was  sentenced  to  six 
months  of  rigorous  imjnisonment. 

Even  the  Japan  Mail,  the  organ  of  the  Japa- 
nese, stands  aghast  at  this  miscarriage  of  justice, 
while  the  Japanese  mob  is  jubilant.  It  is  there- 
fore not  incredible  that  a  Tokyo  ijierchant  named 
Otaki  Motu  brought  suit  against  the  highly  re- 
sponsible and  old -established  firm  of  Worch  & 
Co.,  of  Yokohama,  asking  for  the  restitution  of 
10,000  cases  of  alcohol  deposited  with  the  firm 
as  security  for  a  loan  of  132,700  yen.  The  firm 
does  not  know  the  man,  never  loaned  him  any 
money,  and  never  handled  the  alcohol.  But  the 
Japanese  trusts  to  the  bias  of  the  judge  and  he 
hopes  to  obtain  judgment  in  his  favor. 

When  the  new  treaty  went  into  effect  the  Jap- 
anese expected  that  foreign  capital  would  pour  in 
for  investment.  This  expectation  has  not  been 
realized.  There  is  no  security  whatever  for 
capital  in  Japan,  and  those  who  made  careful 
inquiries  withdrew  at  once.  It  was  not  at  all 
necessary  to  trust  to  the  universal  sentiment 
among  foreigners.  The  anti-foreign  si)irit  pre- 
dominating among  the  Japanese  is  so  strong  that 
Marquis  Ito,  than  whom  no  man  can  be  more 
patriotic,  has  repeatedly  felt  it  his  duty  to  optMily 
comment  upon  and  rebuke  it.  Tlie  last  time  he 
did  so  was  at  a  ban(juet  on  December  16,  hSDO. 
The  following  fragments  of  his  speech  on  that 
occasion  are  literal  quotations  : 

But  it  is  a  matter  for  deep  regret  to  observe  th;it  the 
conduct  of  some  classes  of  the  petiple  is  not  altogether 
free  from  blame.  Whether  as  a  consequence  of  our  late 
sQccesM  in  arms  or  from  .some  other  causes,  it  looks  as 
though  a  section  of  the  nation  had  become  animated 
by  an  anti-foreign  spirit  and  inspired  by  anti-foreign 
-^  sentiments.  Such  sentiments  are  altogether  irrational 
and  out  of  place  in  our  present  state  of  progress.  They 
are  simply  the  products  of  ignorance  and  stupidity, 
and  it  is  a  duty  of  all  leaders  of  thought  like  your- 
«*elves  to  eradicate  the  evil  and  mistaken  sentiments  of 
this  defficript ion  from  the  people's  minds. 


The  occasion  of  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  revised 
treaties  was  miule  memorable,  »vs  you  all  know,  by  the 
issue  of  an  imperial  rescript,  but  judging  from  what  I 
observed  in  the  course  of  my  recent  tours  in  the  coun- 
try, I  am  sorry  to  Siiy  that  tlie  people  in  general  appear 
to  attach  comparatively  little  importance  to  the  docu- 
ment in  question.  .  .  . 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  imperi  il  rescripts 
are  only  issued  on  occasions  of  particular  importance 
and  in  connection  with  matters  of  especial  gravity. 
For  instance,  when  a  fundamental  departure  in  the  na^ 
tional  policy  is  to  be  proclaimed  it  cannot  \ye  proclaimed 
by  means  of  a  law,  but  only  by  means  of  a  rescript  lui- 
der  the  seal  of  the  Emperor,  whom  we  all  obey  as  our 
common  lord.  Such  were  exactly  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  particular  imjierial  rescript  we  are 
speaking  of  was  promulgated,  and  in  importance  and 
weight  there  is  not  the  slight-est  difference  between  it 
and  the  celebrated  imperial  message  on  education.  .  .  . 

What  should  we,  then,  say  of  those  who  in  a  cow- 
ardly manner  insult  these  .strangers  [the  foreign  resi- 
dents and  tourists]  by  jostling  them  or  throwing  stones 
at  them  ?  The.se  things  may  appear  to  be  trifling  mat^ 
ters,  but  really  they  are  very  serious  affairs,  fraught  as 
they  are  with  far-reaching  consequences. 

This  an ti- foreign  feeling  is  shared  equally  by 
all  class(is,  the  government  and  a  very  few 
notable  persons  excepted.  Among  these  latter 
the  Jiji  Shimpo  and  its  patriotic  editor,  E.  Fu- 
kusawa,  deserve  mention.  They  have  dared 
brave  a  storm  of  vituperation  for  insisting  that 
Japan  should  deserve  her  rank  in  the  comity  of 
nations  by  permitting  foreigners  to  own  real 
estate.  As  the  law  is  now,  a  lease  of  twenty - 
five  years  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  granted. 
Japan  is  anxious  that  American  capital  should 
make  investments  ;  but  capital  is  timid  and  de- 
mands the  best  of  security. 

Another  improvement  essential  to  the  execu- 
tion  of  tlie  new  treaties  is  an  adequate  salary  for 
tlie  bench.  What  can  be  the  persotiml  of  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  government  when 
an  industrious  jinrikisha  coolie,  who  is  entitled 
to  20  ^in\  per  liuur,  caii  earn  more  tliari  a  k-arned 
judge  ?  The  many  vacancies  now  existing  evi- 
dently point  out  the  fact  that  bright  lawyui-s  do 
not  C(HirL  tlie  honor  uf  a  judgeship. 

ThoisG  whose  finaticial  interests  demand  the 
adulation  of  Ja|>an  may  offer  as  an  excuse  tiiat 
Cliineae  cogliti-s  have  been  as5f?auked  in  some  |)arts 
of  tlie  United  *Stiiie«.  Without  attempting  to 
palliate  tlie  oUeiij^e,  it  luufit  be  remenibered  that 
sucli  acLs  wiiie  comTuitted  by  an  irrespunsihlo 
mob  or  it^  moml^ers,  and  also  that  llie  sufferers 
witre  of  tlie  very  lowest  ciass  of  Cliinese  J  a 
Japan  those  wlio  are  a>i.<aLilhHl  are  ladies  or  gen- 
thuiu^n  uf  the  very  bem  class  of  Americans  or 
Kuro] leans ;  quiet,  intlus^triuus,  rr^jmUible  mer- 
chants  ur  nii.ssionunes  ;  ami  the  men  corn  mining 
the  (iTiTiee  ivere  uiteii,  if  not  most  freqihiitly,  of 
the  ckiSTi  of  Uierchaiits  or  ahi^oku.      Theic^   ijs  at^. 
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present  absolutely  no  safety  for  a  foreigner  in 
Japan,  and  ladies  especially  are  liable  to  be  in- 
sulted anywhere  and  in  broad  daylight.  It  is 
out  of  the  question  to  obtain  redress. 

This  condition  of  affairs  must  necessarily  come 
to  light  and  finally  will  result  in  serious  trouble 
with  Japan.  If  the  authorities  of  the  treaty 
powers  had  made  an  earnest  investigation  as  to 
the  claims  of  Japan  to  be  aclmitted  on  terms  of 
equality  into  the  comity  of  nations,  the  request 
would  have  been  denied.  Japan  copied  insti- 
tutions, or  rather  gave  fine-sounding  civilized 
names  to  innovations  the  scope  of  which  not  1 
per  cent,  of  its  people  understood.  Here  is  an 
illustration  of  this  fact  in  the  account  of  an  af- 
fair of  recent  occurrence,  in  which  an  American 
citizen  was  involved. 

One  of  the  most  ineradicable,  because  distinct- 
ly Oriental,  customs,  strong  enough  to  defy  any 
law,  is  the  right  of  parents  to  sell  their  daughters 
for  immoral  purposes.  The  custom  is  based 
upon  the  only  religious  (the  word  is  absurd,  but 
there  is  no  other  adequate  expression)  sentiment 
possessed  by  Japanese  and  Chinese  alike — viz. , 
ancestral  worship.  There  are  many  literary  pro- 
ductions in  Japan  in  which  a  woman  who  has 
sold  herself  to  a  life  of  shame  in  order  to  relieve 
her  parents  is  the  heroine.  It  happened  that 
one  of  these  unfortunates  held  in  bondage  at 
Nagoya,  disgusted  with  her  life,  applied  to  the 
courts  for  release.  The  Rev.  U.  G.  Murphy,  an 
American  missionary  located  at  that  place,  inter- 


ested himself  in  the  case,  and  the  girl  won  the 
suit,  judgment  being  based  upon  Article  XC.  of 
the  civil  code  :    <-A  juristic  act  whose  intended 
effect  is  contrary  to  the  public  welfare  or  good    ^ 
morals  is  void." 

After  judgment  was  pronounced  the  buyer  of 
the  girl,  backed  by  other  members  of  his  class, 
defied  the  court  by  refusing  to  give  up  the  girl, 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  be  is  sustained 
by  the  chief  of  police  and  the  governor  of  Na 
goya.  The  former  official  graciously  admits  that 
the  law  may  be  just,  but  maintains  that  he  is 
powerless  to  enforce  it  because  the  local  regula- 
tions constitute  the  keeper  of  an  immoral  resort 
the  arbiter  as  to  when  its  inmates  shall  be  re- 
leased. The  governor  agrees  in  this  opinion, 
and  the  law  is  set  aside.  Of  what  import,  then, 
is  Article  XXIII.  of  the  Constitution  of  Japan, 
which  says  :  ♦  *  No  Japanese  subject  shall  be 
arrested,  detained,  tried,  or  punished  unless  ac- 
cording to  law  "  ? 

The  question  may  be  asked  why  foreigners  do 
not  leave  Japan  i^  conditions  exist  as  described 
above.  The  editor  of  the  Eastern  Worlds  quoted 
before,  answers  : 

Because  the  large  majority  would  have  more  to  take 
away  with  them  than  a  trunk  and  a  gripsack.  They 
have  been  here  for  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  years, 
have  invested  money  in  the  business  they  have  built  up, 
and  are  only  kept  here  by  sheer  force  of  circumstances ; 
but  there  are  few  of  them  who  would  not  leave  if  they 
could  wind  up  their  affairs  without  loss  or  with  no  more 
loss  than  they  can  well  bear. 


THE   WARLIKE   ^LICY   OF  THE   EMPRESS 
DOWAGER   OF  CHINA. 


BY  WILLIAM  N.   BREWSTER. 


CHINA  is  again  piJtting  on  fter  war-paint  and 
preparing-'Co  bid  defiance  to  the  would-be 
despoilers  of  her  vast  domains.  For  the  past 
year  the  Empress  Dowager  has  been  working 
with  frantic  energy  to  strengthen  the  defenses  of 
the  empire.  The  chronic  lack  of  funds  has  been 
in  part  remedied  by  the  tour  of  the  lord  high 
extortioner  Kang  Yi  to  the  maritime  provinces, 
where  he  managed  to  squeeze  several  million 
dollars  from  the  reluctant  officials.  With  this 
and  other  funds  an  army  of  nearly  200,000 
troops  has  been  equipped  wnth  modern  arms  to 
defend  the  capital.  Several  new  ciniisers  have 
been  built  or  ordered  in  Europe.  The  provin- 
cial viceroys  have  been  stirred  to  diligence  in 


equipping  and  drilling  their  armies  for  local  de- 
fense. There  has  also  been  an  abortive  attempt 
at  organizing  a  militia  all  over  the  empire.  This 
last  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  militia,  that 
at  heart  hates  the  government  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  defend,  will  be  found  wanting  when 
most  needed  and  worse  than  useless  if  present. 

Nevertheless  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
military  activity,  with  not  a  little  to  show  for  it, 
during  the  year  1899,  and  such  a  large  number  ^, 
of  men  armed  with  Mausers  and  Maxim  guns 
will  undou])tedly  make  the  proposed  partition  of 
China  more  than  a  mere  diplomatic  fight  among 
the  powers. 

And  now  comes  to  light  a  secret  edict  from 
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the  Empress  Dowager,  issued  on  November  21, 
1899,  but  kept  so  quiet  that  it  has  only  recently 
reached  the  English-speaking  public,  which  in- 
dicates that  she  considers  the  preparations  suffi- 
^  cient  to  bid  defiance  to  all  comers.  This  edict 
is  addressed  to  all  the  high  provmcial  officers  of 
the  empire,  and  orders  them  to  resist  with  force 
all  foreign  encroachments  upon  their  territory. 
The  viceroys  are  exhorted  to  cease  their  p>erpet- 
ual  settling  of  difficulties  with  foreign  powers  by 
the  suicidal  policy  of  peace  at  any  price.  They 
are  to  defend  their  country  at  any  cost,  even 
though  they  must  resort  to  arms.  They  are  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  the  worst  thing  that  can 
happen  to  them  is  to  yield  to  the  bullyipg  of  for- 
eign powers.  They  will  be  punished  severe- 
ly and  speedily.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
Tsung-li  Yamen  (which  is  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Office)  by  the  Empress  Dowager's  orders  issued 
an  edict  to  all  the  high  provincial  officers  com- 
manding them  to  be  prepared  to  resist  with  force 
of  arms  all  foreign  encroachments.  They  are 
even  authorized  to  do  this  on  their  own  initia- 
tive without  waiting  for  authority  from  Pekin, 
as  such  a  delay  might  prove  fatal  to  the  safety 
of  the  empire.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
important  provincial  capitals  are  connected  by 
telegraph  with  Pekin,  this  latter  orier  is  most 
surprising. 

But  it  requires  not  a  prophet's  eye  to  see  in 
all  this  seeds  of  trouble  to  China  in  the  near 
future  provided  the  edicts  are  taken  seriously  by 
the  provincial  authorities.  China  ha3  no  fleet 
and  almost  no  merchant  marine.  The  long  coast 
line  is  practically  undefended.  Troops  cannot 
be  transported  from  the  north  in  Chinese  steam- 
ers, because  there  are  none  ;  and  steamers,  if  she 
had  them,  would  require  iron -clad  convoys.  The 
absence  of  railroads  leaves  only  the  ocean  for 
travel,  and  that  would  be  policed  by  the  hostile 
fleet.  These  provincial  armies  are,  w*th  one  or 
two  exceptions  in  the  Yang-tse  Valley,  mere  pa- 
per shams.  The  pay  is  drawn  for  a  thousand 
when  not  half  that  number  are  under  arms,  and 
these  are  underpaid,  ill-equipped,  poorly  drilled, 
and  at  heart  disloyal.  France  has  just  settled 
with  China  for  the  murder  of  two  lieutenants  in 
the  extreme  south  by  further  mining  and  rail- 
road concessions.  She  seems  to  be  waiting  and 
watching  for  the  opportune  moment  and  excuse 
for  taking  possession  of  a  large  strip  of  Chinese 
territory  adjoining  Tonquin.  Such  a  sweeping 
order  to  the  viceroy  of  the  two  Kuang  provinces 
of  which  Canton  is  the  capital  may  give  France 
the  coveted  oppoYtunity  to  strike.  It  is  a  com- 
fort to  the  friends  of  China  to  note  that  at  this 
jancture  the  veteran  diplomat  as  well  as  soldier, 
Li  Hung  Chang,  has  just  been  appomted  viceroy 


at  Canton.  Li  knows  the  weakness  of  ordinary 
native  troops  and  will  not  do  anything  rash, 
though  he  is  authorized  to  do  so.  He  will  pre- 
serve peace  with  honor  if  he  can,  but  he  will 
have  peace  until  he  has  a  reasonable  fighting 
chance,  unless  war  is  forced  upon  him. 

In  the  meantime  the  Russian  railroad  is  near- 
ing  completion.  It  is  claimed  that  through 
trains  will  be  running  in  the  summer  of  1900 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Pekin.  When  that  is 
accomplished,  what  will  avail  the  200,00/)  impe- 
rial troops  in  protecting  the  Chinese  capital  if 
the  peace-loving  Czar  finds  it  convenient  to 
make  good  his  claim  and  foreclose  his  mortgage 
on  Manchuria?  Cossacks  can  be  poured  into 
that  province  to  any  extent  within  a  fortnight. 
The  belligerent  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment will  only  furnish  the  desired  excuse. 
Russian  capital  is  invested  in  the  railroad  and 
mines ;  Russians  are  numerous  along  the  line  ; 
their  lives  and  property  are  in  danger.  The 
Chinese  officials  are  too  weak  or  too  bigoted,  or 
both,  to  protect  them.  Russia  must  care  for  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  subjects  of  the  Czar. 
With  such  reasoning  who  can  argue?  The 
more  belligerent  the  Chinese  Govprnment  shows 
itself,  the  speedier  the  coming  partition.  So 
events  seem  to  be  conspiring  against  poor  old 
China.  The  allies  are  at  work  and  waiting. 
Russia  and  France  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
much  to  gain  by  trouble  with  China.  If  this 
warlike  policy  of  the  Empress  Dowager  is  car- 
ried out,  it  seems  probable  that  the  crisis  is  not 
far  off. 

If  America  is  to  preserve  the  open  door  for 
her  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire  as 
now.  constituted,  she  will  have  to  be  quick  about 
it.  **  Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first 
make  mad."  And  "mad"  describes  the  pres- 
ent so-called  government  of  China  more  accu- 
rately than  any  other  word.  If  America  could 
unite  with  the  other  powers  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  open  door  and  help  gradually  to  re- 
form and  thus  to  strengthen  the  defense  of  the 
empire  until  China  could  stand  alone  and  take 
her  rightful  place  among  the  family  of  nations, 
there  would  still  be  hope  for  that  policy.  But 
for  China  to  fight  Russia  and  France  at  this 
time  invites  disaster.  For  the  nations  who 
favor  the  open-door  policy  to  stand  aloof  prob- 
ably means  great  loss  to  the  commercial  nations 
and  endless  diplomatic  disputes,  if  not  more 
serious  international  troubles,  in  the  not  distant 
future. 

No  matter  what  promises  are  made  by  Russia 
and  France  now,  once  give  them  legal  control 
over  large  slices  of  Chinese  territory,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  open  door  will  he  shut  in  our  face. 


WASTEFUL  METHODS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE. 


BY  LOUIS  WINDMULLER. 


PROSPERITY  prevails  with  producers  and 
penetrates  through  almost  every  branch  of 
trade,  but  the  business  of  insuring  property 
against  fire  grows  from  bad  to  worse.  Last  year 
aggregate  losses,  including  expenses,  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  the  three* prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Union,  were  greater  than  the 
premium  receipts.  Throughout  the  country  fires 
have  increased  and  compensation  for  insurance 
has  diminished. 

Vexatious  laws  enacted  by  various  States  os- 
tensibly to  protect  their  citizens  seriously  injure 
a  business  which  ought  to  Ije  fostered,  as  it  is 
allied  with  the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  Un- 
necessary taxes  are  imposed  not  alone  by  legisla- 
tures, but  also  by  municipalities,  aggregating  in 
many  instances  4  per  cent,  on  gross  income  ; 
heavy  license  fees  and  fines  are  levied  ;  deposits 
are  required  which  small  companies  can  ill  afford 
to  make  ;  annual  statements  of  irrelevant  details 
call  for  useless  clerical  labor.  Commissioners 
who  lack  experience  are  sent  from  distant  capitals 
to  investigate  large  companies  whenever  it  may 
please  the  authorities  ;  on  the  occasion  of  every 
visitation  each  company  must  heavily  pay  for 
such  examination. 

Aside  from  New  Hampshire,  nineteen  West- 
ern and  Southern  States  require  insurance  com- 
panies to  issue  **  valued"'  policies;  in  other 
words,  they  compel  them  to  pay  not  what  it  costs 
to  replace  thb  property,  but  the  value  fixed  upon 
It  by  the  owner.  A  man  recently  insured  in 
Ohio  his  store  for  $40,000  (which  cost  him 
$20,000)  and  then  destroyed  it  by  fire.  He 
would  have  succeeded  in  collecting  the  larger 
amount  if  he  had  not  forgotten  a  party  wall 
which  had  supported  his  building  and  in  which 
his  neighbor  was  equally  interested.  Because 
the  neiglibor  declined  to  join  the  conspiracy 
failed.  Insurance  commissioners  in  other  West- 
ern States  have  abused  their  power  to  coerce 
payment  of  valued  policy  claims  by  their  citi- 
zens against  licensed  underwriters.  All  indem- 
nity we  should  in  case  of  fire  be  permitted  to  ask 
from  insurers  is  either  to  restore  destroyed  prop- 
erty or  pay  what  it  costs  to  replace  it.  By  forc- 
ing them  to  pay  more  we  encourage  incendiarism. 

The  State  of  Missouri  recently  revoked  ilie 
license  of  all  insurance  companies  because  their 
agents  had  established  rat(?s  depcnident  on  the 
inspection  of  property  they  were  asked  to  insure. 


In  this  country,  where  houses  grow  like  mush 
rooms  and  are  often  carelessly,  always  hastily, 
constructed,  so  that  when  ignited  their  swift  de- 
struction by  the  fiery  element  becomes  inevitable, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  underwriter  by  thorough 
examination  to  discover  defects  to  which  the  risk 
he  is  expected  to  assume  may  be  exposed,  and 
to  assess  a  premium  commensurate  with  dangers 
involved  by  defects.  Concealed  behind  hollow 
walls  and  ceilings,  hidden  in  faulty  apparatus  for 
lighting  and  heating,  only  a  careful  examination 
by  expei'ts  can  lead  to  their  discovery.  If  in  this 
task  the  authorities  were  to  encourage  instead  of 
hindering  him.  architecture  would  be  improved 
and  fires  become  less  disastrous.  The  insurance 
commissioner  of  Missouri  objected  because  the 
companies  had  agreed  with  each  other  to  enforce 
these  rules  and  to  exact  penal  rates  where  defects 
existed.  Their  action  he  construed  to  be  an  un- 
lawful combination.  The  companies  could  only 
buy  their  readmission  by  a  recision  of  their  sen- 
sible agreement  and  the  payment  by  each  of  them 
of  a  fine  of  |l,000 — for  their  attempt  to  form  a 
'* trust."  Fear  of  the  power  of  combinations 
generally  is  groundless  and  a  ridiculous  bugbear 
in  our  imagination.  The  experience  of  indus- 
trial coalitions  demonstrates  that  exorbitant  prices 
for  large  commodities  cannot  be  long  maintained. 
As  soon  as  the  production  becomes  unduly  profit- 
able it  will  enlist  new  capital  which  will  cheaj>en 
the  commodity.  This  law  of  trade  applies  to 
insurance  as  much  as  to  any  other  necessity. 
Where  its  conditions  l^ecome  oppressive  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  grangei-s  mutually 
insure  each  other.  Over  200  of  their  associations 
last  year  made  reports  of  their  condition. 

Fire  insurance  is  concentrated  in  New  York, 
Hartford,  and  a  few  other  places.  From  these 
central  points  chief  underwriters  direct  the  huge 
business  which  they  do  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  ;  but  they  must  apply  different  rules  to 
different  States  according  to  their  respective 
laws.  If  the  insurance  business  were  controlled 
by  tlie  federal  Government  as  railroads  now  are 
controlled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, citizens  of  all  States  could  fairly  be  treated 
alik(^  *►' 

The  safety  of  banks,  which  offer  deserv- 
ing traders  when  in  need  the  facility  to  Iwrm* 
money,  has  for  more  than  a  generation  been  under 
cH)uipetent  supervision  of  the  Conj[>troller  of  the 
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Currency.  Reliable  insurance  for  the  protection 
of  proj>erty  in  case  of  fire,  being  indispensable 
to  every  owner  and  to  the  credit  ol  every  trader, 
is  a  necessity  as  much  as  banking  capital.  A 
^  department  to  control  the  associations  engaged  in 
tliat  useful  business  could  readily  be  established 
and  made  self-supporting  by  a  small  tax  on  net 
profits.  If  it  existed  and  were  delegated  care- 
fully to  look  at  periodical  intervals  into  the  sol- 
vency of  underwriters,  excuses  for  interference 
by  legislatures  would  no  longer  exist,  and  the 
public,  while  better  protected,  would  be  relieved 
from  unnecessary  taxes  on  insurance.  State 
politics  would  cease  to  exercise  that  pernicious 
influence  which  now  blights  the  insurance  busi- 
ness of  the  whole  country. 

In  every  prosperous  town  underwriters  have 
established  agencies  to  solicit  custom  and  adjust 
losses.  Few  of  these  agents  receive  salaries. 
Their  compensation  generally  consists  of  a  fixed 
portion  of  collected  premiums  irrespective  of 
losses,  which  by  assuming  the  risks  they  incur. 
As  a  great  many  agents  represent  more  than  one 
company,  they  naturally  prefer  the  one  which 
pays  25  per  cent,  commission  over  another  which 
pays  15  per  cent.  only.  Although  they  are  con- 
scious that  the  larger  commission  is  more  than 
their  principals,  in  the  long  run,  can  afford  to 
pay,  they  are  eager  tc  take  what  is  in  reach. 
The  receipt  of  commissions  regardless  of  re- 
sults tempts  agents  to  consider  immediate  profit 
of  greater  importance  than  the  welfare  of  their 
companies.  A  dealer  who  deliberately  would 
give  his  traveling  salesman  5  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  amount  of  his  sales  of  staple  merchandise, 
irrespective  of  prices  or  the  responsibility  of 
buyers,  would  be  considered  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence. Yet  as  stockholder  or  director  of  in- 
surance companies  he  allows  the  oflBcers  to  follow 
such  a  ruinous  policy.  Some  companies  have 
attempted  to  pay  their  agents  a  small  commission 
— say  of  10  per  cent. — on  premiums  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  an  additional  part  of  the  profits 
made  by  their  transactions.  These  efforts  hav- 
ing been  tentatively  made  in  isolated  cases  have 
so  far  met  with  indifferent  success.  Certain 
companies  h&ve  permitted  agents,  besides  paying 
them  the  compensation  paid  by  rivals,  to  share  in 
profits.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  the  long  run  such 
competition  can  be  made  profitable.  Until  it 
becomes  a  general  practice  to  pay  remunera- 
tion contingent  on  pi-ofits,  most  agents  will  pre- 
fer to  deal  with  companies  from  whom  they 
^  get  the  largest  possible  commission  as  soon  as 
policies  are  written.  The  representative  of  one 
company  recently  accepted  a  risk  of  $50,000 
from  a  trailer  whose  antecedents  were  unknown 
to  him.     In  his  anxiety  to  earn  the  commission 


he  neglected  to  take  the  usual  precaution  of  in- 
quiring into  his  character,  which  was  bad.  If 
he  had  been  interested  to  make  the  business  prof- 
itable his  employers  would  not  have  lost  that 
amount,  as  they  did  soon  after  issuance  and  be- 
fore receipt  of  the  policy  at  the  home  office. 
The  fear  that  they  may  offend  the  agents  and 
lose  their  favor  deters  officers  from  taking  a  firm 
stand  against  incautious  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

When  losses  occur  the  same  agent  is  in  many 
cases  employed  to  adjust  them.  As  his  income  de- 
pends on  the  good -will  of  his  customer,  he  inclines 
to  indemnify  him  in  accordance  with  his  wishes. 
A  reputable  firm  of  dry  goods  merchants  suffered 
recently  by  two  fires  one  after  another.  While 
loss  by  the  first  was  being  adjusted  one  under- 
writer, who  personally  had  come  to  the  meeting 
and  who  was  not  represented  by  a  local  agent, 
had  the  curiosity  to  inspect  the  damaged  goods. 
He  came  across  a  line  of  silks  the  edges  of  which 
had  been  wet,  which  in  the  schedule  of  claims 
figured  to  his  surprise  as  worthless.  By  his 
earnest  protest  he  succeeded  in  securing  consid- 
erable reduction  of  the  claims.  Soon  after  the 
second  and  larger  fire  occuried  the  same  firm 
gold  over  their  bargain  counter  goods  damaged 
by  water  at  half  prices  and  claimed  50  per  cent, 
loss.  They  pretended  it  would  have  been  greater 
if  they  had  not  by  prompt  action  forestalled  their 
neighbors  and  if  they  had  delayed  the  sale  until 
they  could  first  give  insurers  the  customary  privi- 
lege of  taking  goods  at  their  sound  value.  One 
of  the  local  agents,  subservient  to  the  wishes  of 
a  desirable  client,  was  ready  to  comply,  but  the 
other  adjusters  objected,  and  a  rebate  of  50  per 
cent,  on  all  the  claims  was  at  their  instance  ac- 
cepted by  the  assured. 

Sufficient  attention  is  not  always  paid  to  the 
adjustment  of  losses.  Many  agents  remunerated 
by  commissions  and  some  salaried  employees  are 
induced  by  selfish  considerations  to  sanction  the 
payment  of  exorbitant  claims.  Almost  as  much 
is  annually  paid  by  underwriters  for  extravagant 
and  fraudulent  claims  as  for  actual  losses.  To 
put  damaged  goods  into  merchantable  condition 
gives  wreckers — as  persons  engaged  in  the  busi 
ness  are  called — opportunities  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  underwriters'  expense.  One  such 
wrecker  made  |tO,000  by  the  sale  of  $1,000,000 
worth  of  wet  dry  goods  in  a  Western  town. 
After  a  loss  is  incurred  the  insurer  is  entitled  to 
the  salvage.  A  large  portion  now  accrues  to 
wreckers,  some  of  whom  have  managed  to  make 
fortunes  out  of  the  underwriters'  losses.  It  is 
our  duty  carefully  to  guard  property  and  to  save 
what  we  can  in  case  of  fire.  Instead  of  comply- 
ing with  this  rule,  a  condition  of  insurance,  per- 
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sons  too  frequently  consider  fire  a  favorable  op- 
portunity for  making  money. 

Large  brokers  who,  aside  from  their  broker- 
age business,  act  as  agents  of  companies  located 
elsewhere,  often  force  these  companies  to  accept 
for  the  insurance  of  desirable  customers  condi- 
tions at  which,  as  brokers,  they  can  in  open 
market  place  the  risks,  even  where  they  know 
rates  to  be  inadequate.*  With  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  values  of  property  brokers  have  gradu- 
ally become  necessary  ;  yet  a  great  many  of  them 
do  not  appreciate  that  the  continued  prosperity 
of  solvent  underwriters  is  of  greater  importance 
to  them  and  to  their  clients  than  an  abatement  of 
rates  which  is  unwarranted  by  losses. 

A  tacit  understanding  is  said  to  exist  between 
strong  companies  to  keep  rates  irrespective  of 
losses  below  cost,  with  the  view  of  driving  small 
competitors  out  of  business.  The  hottest  fight, 
however,  is  going  on  between  some  of  the  strong- 
est, and  may  continue  when  weak  concerns  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  aggregate  assets  invested 
in  this  country  by  stock  companies  amounts  to 
$360,000,000,  and  they  insure  property  for  a 
hundred  times  the  value  of  their  assets. 

To  meet  these  enormous  obligations  and  keep 
tlie  capital  intact  requires  care  in  the  distribution 
of  risks  and  discrimination  against  every  hazard- 
ous undertaking.  When  early  in  the  70s  two 
conflagrations  swept  over  the  valuable  portions  of 
Chicago  and  Boston,  fully  one- half  of  the  insur- 
ance capital  in  the  country  was  consumed.  A 
repetition  of  disasters  of  such  magnitude  has 
become  improbable  since  we  have  better  fire  de- 
partments, since  fireproof  buildings  existing  in 
the  business  portions  of  large  cities  act  as  bar- 
riers to  the  spread  of  fires,  and  finally  since  au- 
tomatic sprinklers  protect  a  great  portion  of  all 
valuable  property.  Strange  to  say,  sprinklers 
have  been  objected  to  by  many  agents,  osten- 
sibly because  they  would  damage  goods  by  wa- 
ter, but  really  because  agents  did  not  want  rates 
on  the  amounts  of  which  they  earned  commis- 
sions to  be  curtailed  in  consequence.  The  ex- 
istence of  sprinklers  has  had  the  effect  of  ma- 
terially reducing  losses.  Their  use  should  be 
encouraged,  especially  where  goods  costing  mil- 
lions are  concentrated  within  a  few  squares. 

Brokers  and  agents  who  control  a  business  in 

♦  The  Imperial  Hotel,  on  Broadway,  New  York,  has  been 
luanred  for  15  cents  per  hundred  dolhirs  for  five  years— a 
quarter  of  which  pittance  went  to  the  brolcer.  Ratea  for 
mercantile  risks  were  raised  about  25  per  cent,  on  January 
10  by  the  board  of  underwriters  in  New  York  City. 


which  they  have  no  interest  but  the  commission 
they  earn  have  oflScers  of  companies  who  accept 
their  risks  too  much  at  their  mercy.  These  man- 
agers in  turn  do  not  depend  on  the  result  of 
business,  but  on  fixed  salaries.  As  long  as  they  % 
are  sure  of  these  many  of  them  are  inclined  to 
gamble  in  risks  with  their  employers*  money,  in 
order  to  swell  the  amount  of  their  receipts.  In 
Europe  oflBqers  receive  for  services  rendered  fixed 
minimal  salaries  which  only  permit  them  to  live 
decently.  For  their  chief  income  they  depend 
on  the  profit,  of  which  they  receive  adequate 
shares  when  they  make  one. 

The  officers  are  chosen  by  directors,  who  were 
formerly  elected  by  stockholders  because  they 
could  influence  valuable  direct  business.  Now 
they  often  allow  their  own  risks  to  be  placed  by 
brokers  whose  commission  they  should  on  prin- 
ciple endeavor  to  save  for  the  company.  Atten- 
tion of  directors  now  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
administration  of  the  company's  finances  and  the 
care  of  its  assets.  As  long  as  the  income  from 
these  sources  exceeds  losses  and  leaves  for  divi- 
dends enough  to  satisfy  them  stockholders  will 
not  gnimble.  But  if  the  present  conditions  con- 
tinue losses  will  not  alone  absorb  the  income, 
but  ere  long  encroach  on  the  investments.  Di- 
rectors should  take  time  by  the  forelock,  intro- 
duce the  European  system,  and  give  all  impor- 
tant officers,  aside  from  salaries,  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  business.  The  re- 
sult would  be  that  they  soon  would  apply  the 
same  methods  of  remuneration  to  their  agents 
and  brokers. 

According  to  compilations  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  fire  losses  amounted  in  1899  to  $136,- 
773,200,  in  1898  to  *119,650,500,  and  in  1897 
to  $110,319,650.  The  following  explanations, 
among  others,  are  offered  for  this  increasing 
waste:  Retailers  whose  business  has  been  injured 
by  department  stores  and  aitisans  whose  occupa- 
tion has  been  absorbed  by  trusts  set  fire  to  their 
establishments.  Promoters  of  unsuccessful  new 
enterprises  adopt  the  same  unlawful  means  to 
extricate  themselves  from  embarrassment.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  claimed  that  prosperous  concerns  are 
now  so  crowded  with  orders  that  they  cannot 
exercise  the  care  which  is  necessary  to  guard 
their  establishments  against  danger.  There  may 
be  some  foundation  for  every  one  of  these  as- 
sertions, but  the  chief  losses  arise  from  unwise 
laws  and  the  improper  method  with  which  the 
persons  who  are  employed  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness are  compensated.  ^ 
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AMERICAN  OPINION  ON  THE  BOER  WAR. 

THE  paper  by  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  March,  entitled 
**  America  and  the  War,"  is  significant  as  an 
Englishman's  attempt  to  interpret  the  present 
American  sentiment  relative  to  the  South  Afri- 
can conflict  and  to  gauge  the  various  causes 
which  have  operated  on  that  sentiment,  as  Mr. 
Brooks  frankly  says,  <*  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
British." 

Mr.  Brooks,  who  has  been  in  this  country  con- 
tinuously since  the  British- Boer  difficulties  be- 
came acute  and  who  has  had  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  getting  the  opinions  of  representative 
Americans,  sums  up  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

**  The  educated  classes  of  the  United  States — 
the  best  opinion  of  the  country — take  up  pretty 
much  the  same  ground  as  that  occupied  by  Mr. 
Bryce  and  the  Liberals..  That  is  to  say,  they 
believe  that  the  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders 
were  real  and  vexatious,  and  such  as  the  home 
government  was  justified  in  seeking  redress  for. 
But  they  also  hold  that  the  time  for  entering  on 
the  question  was  singularly  ill -chosen  ;  that  a 
few  years  more  of  patience  would  have  allowed 
the  memories  of  the  Jameson  raid  to  die  away 
and  given  the  reforming  party  among  the  Boers 
a  chance  to  regather  strength  ;  and  that  all  the 
natural  forces  were  on  the  side  of  the  Uitlanders, 
not  the  least  of  them  being  the  great  age  of  the 
president  and  the  certainty  that  his  successor 
would  have  not  one- tenth  of  his  influence. 

ENGLAND    FUNDAMENTALLY    RIGHT,    BUT 
TECHNICALLY    WRONG. 

**  They  hold,  too,  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
from  the  war  that  can  outweigh  the  inevitable 
alienation  of  the  Dutch  colonists  and  the  enormous 
diflBculty  of  governing  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State.  They  are  entirely  skeptical  of  the 
alleged  Dutch  plot  to  oust  the  British  from  South 
Africa.  They  are  vigorous  and  pertinent  critics 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  diplomacy  in  setting  to 
work  by  means  of  a  semi -public  conference,  the 
break-down  of  which  could  only  add  to  the  ill- 
feeling  on  lx)th  sides  ;  in  making  the  franchise 
the  chief  issue  and  so  neglecting  to  establish  a 
legal  casus  belli:  in  raising  the  irritating  and 
profitless  question  of  suzerainty  ;  in  writing  am- 
biguous dispatches  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
utmost  precision  was  needed  ;  and  in  adopting 
throughout  the  negotiations  a  tone  of  *  monocular 
insolence'   highly  injurious  to  the  prospects  of 


peace.  In  other  words,  they  consider  the  war  a 
gigantic  and  unnecessary  blunder  which  a  more 
tactful  diplomacy  would  have  avoided.  But  that 
is  the  extent  of  their  pro -Boer  sympathies.  They 
are  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  real  character  of 
the  Transvaal  Government,  and  while  admiring 
the  sturdy  courage  of  the  Boers,  are  very  far 
from  wishing  to  see  it  prevail.  In  their  view 
the  British,  fundamentally  in  the  right,  have  put 
themselves,  technically,  in  the  wrong.  They  jus- 
tify the  object  aimed  at  without  approving  of  the 
means.  They  wish  that  a  peaceful  solution  had 
been  found — ^believe,  indeed,  that  a  peaceful  so- 
lution could  have  been  found — but,  war  having 
come,  they  range  themselves  unhesitatingly  on 
the  side  of  the  higher  civilization.  They  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the 
British  would  entail  the  loss  of  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  and  with  it  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  British  empire  ;  and  to  avoid  such 
a  world-wide  catastrophe  they  are  constrained, 
somewhat  regretfully,  to  sacrifice  the  Boers  on 
the  altar  of  necessity. 

SENTIMENT   PROBOER  ;    REASON    PRO-BRITISH. 

**Such  I  believe  to  be  the  views  generally 
held,  with  a  few  variations  here  and  there,  among 
the  most  intelligent  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  also  that  they  reflect  in 
the  main  the  great  body  of  American  opinion. 
There  are  some  who  carry  their  objections  to  the 
war  further  than  others,  who  denounce  it  as  a 
*  gold-hunters'  conspiracy, 'and  believe  with  Mr. 
Morley  that  it  is  simply  the  culmination  of  a 
sordid  plot  of  English  and  foreign  capitalists 
against  the  Transvaal  and  at  the  expense  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  that  England  has  been  used  as  a 
mere  pawn  in  a  game  of  bulls  and  bears.  There 
are  others,  too,  who  stigmatize  it  as  *  a  war  of 
conquest'  or  *  lust  for  gold.'  But  even  among 
these  I  do  not  detect  any  desire  for  the  triumph 
of  Boer  arms.  I  have  met  very  few  Americans 
who  believed  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  convenient 
theory  that  the  war  was  '  inevitable  ;  '  I  have 
met  a  great  many  who  have  denounced  it  as  a 
crime,  and  more  still  who  have  anathematized  it 
as  a  blunder  ;  but  I  have  failed  to  come  across 
any  who  would  not  agree  to  the  proposition  that 
it  was  bettor  for  the  world  at  large  that  England 
should  succeed.  The  sentiments  of  Americans 
maybe  pro- Boer,  but  their  reason  is  pro- British." 

Mr.  Brooks  admits  the  existence  of  ''a  clique 
composed  of  one  or  two  Senators  and  a  large 
number  of  Irish  and  Dutch  Americans,  backed 
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up  by  a  few  *  yellow'  journals,"  which  supports 
the  Boer  cause  unreservedly.  He  denies,  how- 
ever, that  this  clique  represents  the  real  feelings 
of  Americans.  At  any  rate,  its  efforts  to  move 
the  administration  at  Washington  from  its  posi- 
tion of  strict  neutrality  have  signally  failed. 
Even  our  pro- Boer  newspaper's  have  generally 
maintained  a  temperate  tone. 

♦  *  The  Senate,  which  more  than  once  was  given 
an  opportunity  of  expi-essing  itself  with  pristine 
freedom,  held  its  emotions  in  unwonted  check. 
The  State  Department  declined  most  significantly 
to  be  drawn  into  any  action  at  which  Great  Brit- 
ain could  take  umbrage,  and  its  attitude  was  but 
the  official  reflection  of  the  people's  wishes.  One 
has  only  to  imagine  the  tornado  of  invective  that 
would  have  whirled  over  the  country  had  the 
Boer  war  broken  out  five  years  ago  to  gauge  how 
far  America  has  traveled  from  the  point  of  view 
which  made  the  Venezuelan  outburst  possible." 


AFTER  THE  WAR- WHAT? 

SIR  ROWLAND  BLENNERHASSETT  dis- 
cusses  in  the  National  Review  the  relations 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  European  powers.  He 
indorses  Lord  Rosebery's  fears  and  presses  for  a 
good  undei^standing  (based  on  England's  readi- 
ness to  use  force)  with  Germany.     He  says  : 

*  *  We  may,  I  think,  take  it  as  a  certainty  that 
no  combination  will  be  formed  against  England 
unless  Germany  joins  it ;  and  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  Germany  will  not  do  so  if  she  thinks  that 
England  will  resist  any  interference  in  South 
Africa  by  force  of  arms. 

^  *  The  situation  appears  to  be  as  follows  :  It 
seems  likely  that  when  occasion  serves  the  Afri- 
kander Bond  will  urge  the  imperial  government 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  two  South  African 
republics  by  offering  to  acknowledge  their  inde- 
pendence as  sovereign  states  on  condition  they 
disarm.  This  suggestion  is  sure  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  menace,  more  or  less  veiled,  that 
should  it  be  rejected  by  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment the  Cape  Dutch  will  renounce  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Queen.  It  is  superfluous  to  point 
out  that  the  acceptance  of  such  a  proposal  by 
England  would  mean  the  loss  of  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  at  no  distant  date." 

"Blackwood's"  Progrramme. 

BlacktoooiV s  Magazine  for  March  opens  with  a 
characteristic  article  on  the  settlement  which  is 
to  follow  the  war.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  writer's  recommendations  : 

**  L  The  amalgamation  of  the  Dutch  republics 
with  the  British  territory  and  the  division  of  the 
whole  into  several  provinces. 


**2.  Each  province  to  be  administered  by  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  with  elective 
assemblies  for  legislative  purposes.  The  consti- 
tutions of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  to  be  left  un- 
changed, except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  their  governments  under  the  control  of 
the  governor-general. 

**3.  The  appointment  of  a  govern  or -general, 
aided  by  a  council,  with  supreme  control  over 
the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  all  the  provinces, 
and  with  powers  generally  similar  to  those  vested 
in  the  *  governor -general  in  council'  in  India. 

**4.  The  appointment  of  a  secretary  of  state 
for  Africa,  with  a  small  advisory  council,  to  con- 
trol South  African  affairs." 

In  addition  to  this  the  constituencies  are  to  be 
gerrymandered  to  insure  a  British  majority.  But 
f9r  the  next  twenty  years  the  best  policy  would 
be  to  treat  the  new  provinces  as  crown  colonies, 
and  give  them  afterward  a  *  *  travesty  of  party 
government." 

An  Engineer's  View. 

Writing  on  »*The  Economic  Conquest  of 
Africa"  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  Febru- 
ary, Mr.  H.  G.  Prout  takes  England's  success  in 
the  war  for  granted.     He  says  : 

^'  It  is  possible  that  this  war  was  precipitated 
to  prevent  such  diplomatic  entanglements  as 
would  have  made  one  or  more  of  the  continental 
powers  the  ally  of  the  Boers  in  case  of  the  war. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  men  expert  in  world  poli- 
tics ;  but  that  phase  of  the  matter  is  past  and 
that  peril  no  longer  stands. 

♦*  What  will  England's  terms  be?  Obviously 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Dutch  republic 
will  cease  to  exist.  Hereafter  they  can  be  only 
British  colonies.  It  seems  hardly  worth  while 
to  go  into  the  ethics  of  this  matter.  Whatever 
may  be  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  case,  dis- 
cussion of  it  is  now  in  vain,  except  in  so  far  as 
such  discussion  may  help  to  build  up  moral  sense 
among  the  peoples.  The  war  has  come,  the 
outcome  of  it  seems  inevitable,  and  the  right  and 
wrong  has  passed  into  the  list  of  questions  to 
be  considered  by  historians  and  moralists. 

GENERAL   GORDON'b    DICTUM. 

**  In  passing,  however,  I  will  venture  to  qaote 
a  short  paragraph  from  a  manuscript  document 
prepared  by  Chinese  Gordon  on  the  subject  of 
the  Egyptian  advance  into  the  country  at  the 
head  of  the  Nile  :  *  Whether  a  nation  has  the 
right  to  advance  and  annex  the  states  of  other 
peoples  is  a  question  solved  by  us  practically.  It 
can  be  theoretically  discussed  and  decided  on  as 
unjust,  but  It  is  actod  on  practically  in  a  differ- 
ent way.'     Surely  (iordon  was  a  man  of  a  lively 
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and  exacting  conscience.  But  he  was  also  a  man 
of  a  clear  mind  and  of  large  observation  of  hu- 
man affairs." 

The  FInanoiai  Burden  of  the  War. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm 
makes  some  suggestions  as  to  how  the  war  is  to 
be  paid  for.  The  greater  part  of  his  article 
deals  with  the  precedent  of  the  Crimean  War, 
but  he  thinks  that  precedent  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  present  case.  The  money  ought  to 
be  raised  by  loan,  and  if  additional  taxation  is 
needed,  it  should  be  obtained  by  revising  the  list 
of  taxable  commodities,  and  not  by  increasing 
direct  taxation.  But  his  conclusion  will  not  be 
pleasant  reading  to  the  magnates  of  the  Rand  : 

SHOULD    THE    MINE    OWNERS    PAY    THE    BILL? 

<*  There  is  one  special  distinction,  moreover, 
to  be  drawn  between  the  Crimean  War  and  the 
Boer  war,  which  has  an  important  bearing  on 
these  general  considerations.  It  cost  us  £69,- 
000,000  to  gain  a  very  doubtful  advantage  over 
Russia  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal,  now 
that  war  has  been  forced  upon  us,  its  incorpora- 
tion in  the  empire  is  an  object  materially  worth 
striving  for,  and  one  to  which  we  are  entitled  to 
look  forward  to  provide  us  with  a  real  quid  pro 
quo.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach  spoke  last  Oc- 
tober of  the  prospect  of  obtaining  an  indemnity 
from  the  Transvaal,  with  all  its  wealth  of  gold, 
which  would  cover  the  expense  to  which  we  were 
being  put.  The  difficulty  of  conquering  the 
Boer  republics  has  proved  greater  since  then 
than  any  of  us  expected,  but  the  idea  of  saddling 
the  Transvaal,  under  British  administration, 
with  a  debt  covering  a  war  indemnity  must  not 
yet  be  abandoned.  It  supplies,  meanwhile,  an 
additional  argument  for  not  paying  for  the  war 
out  of  an  increase  in  taxation.  The  people  who 
will  benefit  from  this  war  will  be  the  owners  of 
Transvaal  gold  mines,  and  incidentally  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Transvaal,  for  whom  the  state 
will  be  more  economically  and  more  beneficially 
administered.  The  *  industry  of  future  genera- 
tions *  or  of  a  single  generation  in  the  Transvaal 
may  justly  be  *  mortgaged  *  for  this  object.  It  is 
expected  that  under  a  reform  government  a  sav- 
ing of  £2,000,000  a  year  could  be  made  on  the 
existing  basis  of  taxation,  which  was  not  oppress- 
ive. That  saving  would  cover  interest  and 
sinking  fund  for  a  debt  of  £50,000,000.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  this  is  the  result  aimed  at,  our 
business  is  simply  to  raise  the  money  by  a  tem- 
porary loan,  which  can  be  converted  into  Trans- 
vaal consols,  secured  on  the  mining  royalties 
and  guaranteed  by  great  Britain,  when  the  time 
for  that  final  readjustment  ariives." 


WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

SIR  JOHN  ROBINSON,  late  premier  of  Na- 
tal, continues  his  South  African  reminis- 
cences in  the  March  Corn  hill.  He  tells  the  story 
of  the  Vortrekkers  who  were  foully  massacred 
in  1838  by  Dingaan,  the  Zulu  Kiner,  under  the 
Drakensberg.  The  subsequent  defeat  of  the 
savage  by  the  Boers  led  to  December  22  being 
known  and  kept  every  year  as  **  Dingaan's 
Day  " — an  anniversary  of  Boer  independence. 

But  the  most  moving  passage  in  the  article  is 
the  writer's  description  of  the  interment  of  the 
relics  of  the  massacred  on  the  scene  of  the  mas- 
sacre and  the  founding  of   the  national  monu-* 
ment  on  December  16,  1895. 

AN    INTERNATIONAL    FUNERAL. 

He  describes  the  movement  carefully  fostered 
by  the  Dutch  pastors  **for  the  solemn  burial  of 
these  remains  and  for  the  erection  over  them  of 
a  suitable  commemorative  monument." 

**  la  both  the  republics,  as  well  as  in  the  two . 
colonies,  subscriptions  were  collected,  and  on  the 
date  named  the  solemn  ceremony  of  interment 
took  place.  It  lasted  three  days.  Families  and 
visitors  from  far  and  near  responded  to  the  call. 
They  came  in  wagons,  in  carriages,  on  horses  ; 
a  few  by  rail.  .  .  .  There  were  some — a  few — 
among  the  throng,  white-haired  and  aged,  yet 
hale  and  keen-minded,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
massacre.  One  old  lady  bore  on  her  body  the 
scars  of  the  wounds  she  had  suffered  from  as  a 
child.  Among  other  bearers  of  names  familiar 
in  the  annals  of  the  trek  was  Mr.  Pretorius,  son 
of  the  redoubtable  commandant,  and  at  that  time 
a  loyal  member  of  the  Natal  Parliament.  Retief 
had  his  descendants  there.  A  grandchild  of 
Maritz,  the  other  namesake  of  Natal's  capital, 
was  to  have  reinterment.  General  Joubert  was 
present  to  represent  the  government  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  government  of  Natal  was  rep- 
resented by  the  prime  minister  and  two  of  his 
colleagues. 

*  *  The  spot  chosen  for  the  monument  was 
about  a  mile  from  the  railroad  station  at  Chieve- 
ley,  from  whence,  on  December  15  last,  the 
forces  of  General  Buller  vainly,  though  valiant- 
ly, strove  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Tugela  in 
the  face  of  impregnable  Boer  intrenchments. 
Little  recked  we  then — four  years  ago — of  what 
history  had  in  store. " 

It  is,  indeed,  the  contrast  between  the  then 
solemnities  of  peace  and  the  more  recent  and 
grimmer  solemnities  of  war  which  lends  painful 
emphasis  to  the  writer's  words.  The  tenacity 
with  which  the  Boers  retain  the  memory  of  suf- 
ferings inflicted  by  Zulu  foes  so  long  ago  offers, 
it  may  be  observed,  slight  hopes  of  the  speedy 
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healing  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  present 
war.     The  writer  continues  : 

*<  There  were  depths  of  suppressed  passion  in 
the  extemporized  prayers  uttered  over  those 
crumbling  bones,  and  the  written  sermon  was 
listened  to  with  profound  and  unbroken  atten- 
tion. It  was  a  powerful  appeal  for  the  unity 
and  brotherhood  of  the  Afrikander  race,  and 
there  may  have  been  in  its  glowing  words  a 
deeper  significance  than  was  suspected  then. 

A    FESTIVAL   OF   BRITISH    AND    BOER    GOOD-WILL. 

**Then  came  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
by  General  Joubert,  followed  by  speeches  from 
himself  and  others,  all  breathing  unity  and  good- 
will. One — delivered  by  the  British  spokesman 
— expressed  a  hope  that  in  the  grave  below 
would  lie  buried  not  only  the  sacred  relics  that 
had  been  deposited  there,  but  the  seeds  of  all 
the  animosities  and  discords  of  the  past,  and  that 
thenceforward  peace,  and  concord,  and  common 
interests  would  bind  together  the  two  peoples 
and  fuse  them  into  one  race. 

*<  Speeches  over  and  function  ended,  the  vis- 
itors returned  to  the  encampment.  There,  in 
one  of  the  marquees  supplied  by  government  for 
the  occasion,  the  veteran  Pretorius,  with  his 
friendly  household,  entertained  the  chief  guests 
of  the  day  to  a  bountiful  repast  of  roast  beef  and 
plum  pudding,  and  much  kindly  talk  ensued 
about  things  past,  present,  and 
to  come  in  Johannesburg  and 
elsewhere.  Of  what  passed 
then  this  only  may  be  said 
now,  that  there  was  not  in 
General  Joubert's  mind  the 
smallest  apparent  apprehen- 
sion of  any  imminent  explo- 
sion, but  there  was  on  his  part 
a  very  strong  persuasion  that 
a  policy  of  reasonable  compli- 
ance with  the  demands  of  the 
Uitlanders  would  be  the  best 
means  of  meeting  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  situation." 


THE    TRAGIC   SEQUEL. 

The  paper  ends  with  tragedy  : 
<  ♦  Just  a  fortnight  later  Dr. 
Jameson,  with  his  band  of 
troopers,  crossed  the  frontier 
of  the  Transvaal  and  marched 
on  Johannesburg  1  P'our  years 
later  the  bishop  of  Natal  buried 
the  dead  on  the  battlefield  of 
Chieveley,  slain  by  Boer  shells 
and  bullets  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding." 


Names  of 
Battles. 

'J 

6 
4 
5 
2 
IH 

7 
3 
6 
5 

7 
8 
15 

4 

6 
10 
15 

« 
11 

8 
10 

9 
12 

8 

20 
96 

4 

10 

(to 

10 
10 
6 

MoUwitz 

Chotusltz 

Hohenfriedberg 

Kesselsdorf 

Roszbach 

Leuthen  

Zorndorf 

Hochkircli 

Kunersdorf 

Torgau 

Jemappes 

Neerwinden  — 
Fleurus 

Trebbia 

Austerlitz 

Jena. 

Eylau 

Borodino 

Waterloo 

KOnigi^ratz 

WiJrth 

Vionville 

Gravelotte 

Sedan 

Beaune  la    Ro- 
lande.. 

Orleans 

Belfort 

Plevna- 
First  battle... 
Second  battle. 
Third  battle.. 

Modder  River.. 

Magersfontein.. 

C'olenso 

LOSSES  IN  MODERN  WARFARE. 

COL.  F.  N.  MAUDE,  writing  in  the  Contempo- 
rary  Review  for  March  on  **  Military  Train- 
ing and  Modern  Weapons,"  sets  himself  to  correct 
some  of  the  fallacies  and  foolish  deductions  which 
are  current  on  the  subject  of  the  war.  The  belief 
that  the  breech-loading  rifle  and  smokeless  pow- 
der are  the  factors  which  have  revolution ize<i 
modern  war  is,  he  says,  a  gross  error.  That 
modern  arms — whether  of  infantry  or  of  artillery 
— are  immensely  superior  to  those  which  went 
before  is,  of  course,  obvious  ;  but  the  conse- 
quence of  every  improvement  has  been  that  the 
cost  of  victory  in  killed  and  wounded  has  steadily 
decreased.  As  to  the  Boer  intrenchments,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  made,  he  says  : 

**  Those  who  speak  of  the  Boer  intrenchmepts 
as  a  new  idea  should  study  the  plans  and  profiles 
of  tliis  period,  which  closed  with  the  last  years 
of  Prince  Eugene  about  1740,  and  note  the  posi- 
tive luxury  of  obstacles  with  which  hostile  ap- 
proach was  gua^rded  against.  One  can  then  easily 
understand  how  assaults,  both  by  night  and  day, 
so  repeatedly  failed  to  capture  them." 

The  real  basis  of  judgment  as  to  the  severity 
of  losses,  Colonel  Maude  points  out,  is  the  time 
in  which  they  were  suffered,  and  not  the  total 
amount,  and  he  gives  the  following  table  of  per- 
centage losses  per  hour  in  battles  between  Euro- 
pean combatants  : 


Percentage  of  Loss  per  Hoar. 


Austrians.  4.0 

Austrians.  5.6 

Austrians.  4.0 

Saxons....  17.0 

French....  10.6 

Austrians.  7.0 

Russians..  6.1 

Austrians.  6.0 

Russians..  4.4 

Austrians.  5.8 

Austrians.  1.0 

.A.U8trians.  0.8 

Austrians.  0.3 

Allies 0.6 

Austrians.  3.2 

Prussians.  3.3 

Russian s..  2.7 

Russians..  2.2 

Allies 2.0 

Austrians.  1.0 

French ....  2.0 

French....  0.9 

French....  0.6 

Frencli....  1.6 

French....  0.6 

French....  0.16 

French ....  0.1 

Turks 4.5 

Turlcs 1.9 

Turks 2.0 

British....  O.T 

British.  ..  0.7 

British....  1.0 


I  Prussians. 
Prussians . 
Prussians. 
Prussians. 
Prussians. 
Prussians. 
Prussians. 
Prussians. 
Prussians. 
Prussians. 
French . . . . 

French 

French.... 

French 

French.... 

French 

French 

French.... 

French 

Prussians. 
Prussians . 
Prussians . 
Prussians. 
Prussians. 

Prussians . 
Prussians. 
Prussians . 

Russians.. 
Russians.. 
Russians.. 

Boers 

Boers 

Boers 


3.7 
4.a 
1.5 
8.4 
1.6 
4.8 
5.5 
8.0 
7J8 
6.4 
0.3 
1.1 
0.5 


Field  actions. 


In  these  three  Pms- 
sians  assaulted 
intrenchments. 


Against  French  im- 
perial army. 


07  fSuvarof  f  incom- 
"•^  t    mand. 
2.6  - 

2.1   y  Napoleonic 

1.8   ' 

4.0 

0.8 

1.6 

2.2 

1.1 

0.5 

0.261 

0.9  y  Against  raw  troops. 

o.ioj 

7.0 
2J8 

3.0 

unknown, 
unknown, 
unknown. 


C  >  w. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  CLIMATE  AND  CONTOUR. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Rtvieio  for  March  the  Rev. 
W.  Greswell,  writing  on  **Some  Aspects 
of  tlie  Boer  War,"  gives  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars as  to  tlie  physical  characteristics  of  the 
South  African  climate  and  terrain.     He  says  : 

**  The  rainy  season  on  the  west  of  theDrakens- 
berg  and  along  the  central  and  western  provinces 
of  Cape  Colony  takes  place  in  the  winter,  exactly 
the  reverse  of  Natal  and  the  eastern  coasts.  It 
is  said  that  the  Boers  waited  for  the  rains  before 
they  made  their  descent  upon  Natal,  and  that 
their  strategy  was  based  upon  a  climatic  consid- 
eration. Tliis  is  probable  enough,  for  the  Boers 
do  not  carry  about  hay  and  forage,  as  their  hardy 
Cape  horses  depend  upon  the  grasses  of  the  veldt. 
But  the  argument  for  the  invasion  of  the  eastern 
side  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  cen- 
tral and  western  portions  of  South  Africa.  There 
has  been  the  usual  short  spring  round  the  Mod- 
der  River,  and  the  veldt  gets  easily  burned  up 
oy  the  sun  shining  so  long  from  unclouded  skies. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Boer  horses  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kimberley  have  a  great  and  grow- 
ing difficulty  in  keeping  themselves  alive  on  the 
veldt." 

The  impetuous  character  of  the  rivers  of  South 
Africa  is  as  much  artificial  as  natural : 

*  *  In  the  first  place,  the  forests  of  yellow  wood 
and  sneeze  wood  and  other  useful  trees  have  been 
cut  down  recklessly,  and  the  sides  of  the  kloofs 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  storms,  and  all  the 
reservoirs  of  moisture  that  deep  foliaged  woods 
harbor  taken  away  at  a  blow.  Nor  has  anything 
been  planted  for  the  use  of  future  generations. 
Again,  where  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  Angora 
goats  have  been  driven  backward  and  forward  to 
their  kraals  morning  and  evening,  they  have 
made  little  paths  on  the  sloping  terraces  of  the 
nillside  and  literally  trampled  out  the  veldt. 
Every  small  path  becomes  a  runnel  of  water, 
constantly  widening  and  deepening  until  it  makes 
a  deep  'sluit,'  or  water-hole,  under  the  action  of 
the  sudden  rains.  At  the  same  time  this  hastens 
the  process  of  surface  draining.  Add  to  this  the 
practice  of  constantly  burning  off  huge  areas  of 
the  veldt  in  order  to  get  the  young  growth,  and 
it  will  be  seen  how  the  hand  of  man  has  helped 
in  the  task  of  denudation.  Before  civilized  man 
came  to  South  Africa  this  denudation  took  place 
speedily  enough.  The  very  look  of  the  Soutii 
African  mountains,  with  their  keen  and  serrated 
outlines,  which  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the 
veldt  does  not  soften,  is  a  proof  of  this.  The 
numberless  *  kopjes,'  or  little  heads,  are  a  proof 
also.  Centuries  of  storm  have  washed  down  the 
tall  berg  into  a  *  kop,'  or  *  kopje  ; '  on  all  sides 
lie  littered  about  in  grand  confusion  great  slabs, 


huge  bowlders,  fragments  worthy  of  Stone 
henge,  making  avenues  of  rocky  paths  very 
often  leading  into  subterraneous  caves  and  pas- 
sages. These  kopjes  are  often  interspersed  with 
rough  and  tangled  growth,  and  thus  provide  an 
ideal  place  for  ambush  and  defense.  Not  even 
modern  artillery  seems  to  have  the  devastating 
effect  we  should  imagine  against  these  fortresses. " 


SIGNALING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

IN  Cassier's  for  March  Mr.  George  Ethelbert 
Walsh,  writing  on  the  subject  of  **  War 
Mechanism  in  South  Africa,"  describes  the  vari- 
ous appliances  used  by  the  Bi*itish  in  the  present 
war  for  signaling  between  distant  points,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  invested  towns  to  the  armies  of 
relief. 

It  seems  that  much  was  hoped,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  from  the  Marconi  system  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  but  for  some  reason — possi- 
bly because  the  apparatus  did  not  arrive  early 
enough — little  if  any  use  has  been  made  of  the 
system.  Some  of  the  substitutes  for  it,  how- 
ever, have  been  remarkably  successful. 

At  Kimberley  the  electric  searchlight  was  em- 
ployed with  great  effect.  It  was  placed  on  a 
high  tow^r  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  en- 
emy's movements,  but  after  a  time  it  was  found 
entirely  practicable  to  signal  with  it  to  friends 
beyond  the  Boer  lines,  the  operators  using  the 
secret  code  of  the  British  army  by  means  of  dots 
and  dashes  of  light.  Later,  as  the  army  of  re- 
lief approached  Kimberley,  messages  were  flashed 
to  it  concerning  the  condition  of  the  garrison. 
The  light  was  broken  into  the  desired  dots  and 
dashes  simply  by  switching  the  current  on  and  off. 

THE    WAR    BALLOON. 

The  most  important  service  of  the  modern  war 
balloon  at  Ladysmith  consisted  in  directing  the 
fire  of  the  British  naval  guns  and  in  keeping  the 
garrison  informed  as  to  the  enemy's  movements. 
The  observation  balloon  was  connected  with  the 
ground  by  electric  cables  and  telephone  wires, 
and  thus  sudden  and  unexpected  attacks  by  the 
Boers  were  prevented.  The  effect  of  the  British 
shells  was  easily  ascertained. 

The  signaling  from  the  balloon  has  also  been  a 
great  success,  as  described  by  Mr.  Walsh  : 

« '  The  system  of  electric  balloon  signaling  used 
was  the  invention  of  Eric  Stuart  Bruce,  M.A., 
but  in  operation  and  effect  it  was  very  similar  to 
the  improvised  electrical  tower  at  Kimberley. 
At  the  great  altitude  attained  by  the  balloon, 
however,  the  range  of  signaling  was  greatly  ex- 
tended. The  long  and  short  flashes  of  light  can 
be  seen  more  than  100  miles  in  the  clear  atmos- 
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phere  of  South  Africa.  News  from  Lady  smith 
has  thus  been  coming  regularly,  in  spite  of  the 
complete  encircling  of  the  city  by  the  Boers." 

Several  observation  balloons  were  taken  to 
Soutli  Africa  by  the  British  signal  balloon  corps. 
These  will  be  used  for  studying  the  topography 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  for  observing  the 
enemy  and  signaling.  It  would  seem  that  Bull- 
er's  men  profited  little  from  any  topographical 
information  derived  from  balloon  or  other  sources. 
Perhaps  Roberts  will  do  better.  The  advantage 
of  balloon  surveying  over  other  methods  em- 
ployed by  army  engineers  is  that  the  region  may 
be  mapped  far  beyond  the  line  of  skirmishers 
and  outposts,  instead  of  merely  in  their  rear. 

THE    HELIOGRAPH. 

Still  another  signaling  apparatus,  the  helio-. 
graph,  has  proved  particularly  serviceable  in 
South  Africa  and  has  been  used  in  the  present 
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THE  U8K  OF  THE  BBLIOGUAPH  IN  SOUTH   AFRICA. 

war  by  both  Boers  and  British.  In  the  South 
African  campaign  of  1883-85  the  British  estab- 
lished a  heliograph  line  of  429  miles,  from  the 
Orange  River  to  Molopole,  with  29  stations  be- 
tween the  two  points.  Messages  could  be  sent 
along  the  entire  line  witliin  half  an  hour,  and 
over  3,000  words  were  sent  in  a  single  day. 

**The  British  army  then  depended  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  heliograph  for  its  communications, 
as  the  Boers  have  done  in  the  present  war,  and 
in  such  a  rugged,  mountainous  country  as  South 
Africa  it  is  a  most  successful  method  of  news 
transmission.  The  range  of  the  heliograph  is 
enormous,  and  in  the  cl(?ar  South  African  atmos 


phere  the  distance  is  greater  than  in  most  other 
countries.  In  the  1883-85  campaign  one  of  the 
stations  was  located  42  miles  away  from  the  oth- 
ers, but  no  diflSculty  was  experienced  in  com 
municating  between  them.  The  heliograph  ba.s 
not  been  improved  much  since  that  campaign, 
and  it  works  about  the  same  to-day  as  it  did 
when  it  was  first  adopted.  It  reflects  the  rays 
of  the  sun  by  means  of  a  movable  mirror  on 
and  off  a  distant  station,  and  by  adopting  the 
dot-and-dash  method  of  telegraphing  messages 
are  easily  transmitted.  The  success  of  the  ap- 
paratus is  partly  due  to  its  secrecy.  The  ftneniy 
could  stand  within  a  short  distance  of  the  point 
toward  which  the  rays  were  directed  and  be  un- 
able to  discover  the  signaling  light.  It  is  this 
invisibility  of  the  rays  over  an  extended  area 
that  makes  the  *  helio '  hold  a  commanding  posi- 
tion to-day  when  the  signaling  balloon  and  elec- 
tric searchlight  are  competing  in  the  field.'* 

Mr.  Walsh  also  states  that  the  British  army  is 
supplied  with  modern  field  telepliones  of  the 
most  approved  style,  carrier  pigeons,  and  the 
Marconi  telegraph  system  already  mentioned. 


THE  AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  INVASION  OF 
CHINA. 

IN  the  April  McClure's  tliere  is  an  able  article 
on  **The  American  Invasion  of  China,"  by 
William  Barclay  Parsons,  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  American -China  Development  Company. 
Mr.  Parsons'  report  of  this  industrial  phenome- 
non is  based  on  his  personal  survey  of  commercial 
conditions  in  the  interior  of  China.  He  calls 
the  concession  signed  by  the  Chinese  minister  in 
April,  1898,  for  a  railroad  connecting  Hankow 
with  Canton,  the  first  step  toward  this  American 
invasion  of  China.  Hankow  is  the  great  me- 
tropolis of  central  China,  and  Canton  is  the  an- 
cient and  natural  gateway  to  the  southern  half  of 
the  empire.  The  road  with  its  branches  is  to  be 
1,000  miles  long,  the  largest  and  most  important 
industrial  project  hitherto  undertaken  in  the 
East. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  retained  by  the  syndicate 
owning  this  concession  as  chief  engineer,  and 
was  sent  to  China  to  make  a  report  on  the  whole 
question,  as  well  as  an  actual  survey  of  the  pro- 
.posed  route.  He  traveled  1,100  miles  straight 
into  the  interior  of  China,  nearly  half  of  which 
distance  traversed  a  section  practically  never  be- 
fore visited  by  a  white  man.  This  was  the 
province  of  Hunan,  the  closed  province,  where 
Chinese  exclusiveness  reaches  the  maximum. 
Mr.  Parsons  came  in  contact  with  the  leaders  of 
the  European  and  American  movements  in  Amer- 
ica, and  his  report  on  the  possibilities  for  Amer- 
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icans  in  China  takes  a  much  broader  ground  than 
that  of  the  mere  engineering  report.  He  ex- 
amines into  the  facts  of  American  trade  since 
1873,  and  finds  that  not  only  has  the  United 
■^  States  shown  a  steady  increase  in  its  commerce 
with  China,  but  a  steady  and  latterly  rapid  rise 
in  the  rate  of  increase.  Great  Britain's  trade  is, 
ol  course,  the  greatest.  A  few  years  ago  Japan, 
India,  and  the  continent  of  Europe  were  all 
ahead  of  tiie  United  States.  In  the  past  few 
years  we  have  passed  with  rapid  strides  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  and  it  seems  that  in  this  year 
we  have  passed  India,  too,  and  that  we  stand 
third  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  size 
of  our  Oriental  trade.  Mr.  Parsons  says  that  if 
the  same  rate  is  maintained  for  two  years  we  will 
pass  Japan  and  will  have  Great  Britain  only  as  a 
competitor.  This  notable  enlargement  of  our 
Oriental  trade  has  been  chiefly  due  to  our  ^selling 
of  cotton  cloths,  the  products  of  New  England 
and  Southern  mills,  in  the  Chinese  market.  In 
this  one  item  Mr.  Parsons  reports  that  with  cer- 
tain grades  at  least  we  absolutely  dominate  the 
Chinese  market.  Flour,  until  recently  a  very 
small  factor,  has  shown  a  great  and  increasing 
importance,  as  wheat  is  not  grown  in  southern 
China  at  all. 

As  to  the  future,  Mr.  Parsons  says  that  our 
success  in  the  Oriental  invasion  is  dependent  ab- 
solutely on  the  maintenance  of  our  existing  po- 
litical status  ;  in  other  words,  if  Great  Britein 
can  continue  to  keep  the  world  powers  from  dis- 
membering China  we  shall  certainly  succeed. 

THE    NATIVE    CHINAMAN    TO-DAY. 

Mr.  Parsons  gives  this  picture  of  Chinese  civ- 
ilization of  to-day  as  lie  found  it  in  these  interior 
regions,  which  he,  among  very  few  white  men, 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing : 

**  In  thinking  of  the  Chinese,  especially  those 
in  the  interior,  we  are  wont  to  consider  them  as 
uncivilized  ;  and  so  they  are  if  measured  scru- 
pulously r)y  our  peculiar  standards.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  not  civilized  according  to 
the  standards  that  they  have  set  for  themselves, 
founded  on  ^n  experience  of  four  thousand  yeai-s. 
With  all  its  differences  from  ourselves,  a  nation 
that  has  used  printing  for  over  eight  centuries  ; 
tiiat  has  produced  the  works  of  art  that  ('hina 
has  produced  ;  that  possesses  a  literature  ante- 
dating that  of  Rome  or  Athens  ;  and  which,  to 
indicate  a  modern  instance,  was  able  to  fuinish 
me  with  a  native  letter  of  credit  on  local  banks  in 
unexplored  Hunan,  can  hardly  be  denied  the 
right  to  call  itself  civilized.  In  the  interior — in 
those  parts  where  no  outside  influence  has  ever 
reached — we  found  cities  whose  walls,  by  their 
size,  their  crenelated  parapets,   and   their  keeps 


and  watch-towers,  suggested  mediaeval  Germany 
rather  than  Cathay.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of 
masonary,  with  decorated  tile  roofs  and  elabo- 
rately carved  details.  The  streets  are  paved 
with  stone.  The  shops  display  in  their  windows 
articles  of  every  form,  of  every  make.  The 
streams  are  crossed  by  arched  bridges  unsur- 
passed in  their  graceful  outline  and  good  propor- 
tions. The  farmer  lives  in  a  group  of  farm 
buildings  inclosed  by  a  compound  wall — the 
whole  exceeding  in  picturesqueness  any  bit  in 
Normandy  or  Derbyshire.  The  rich  mandarin 
dresses  himself  m  summer  in  brocaded  silk  and 
in  winter  in  sable  furs.  He  is  waited  on  by  a 
retinue  of  well -trained  servants,  and  will  invite 
the  stranger  to  a  dinner  at  night  composed  often 
or  fifteen  courses,  entertaining  him  with  a  cour- 
tesy and  intricacy  of  etiquette  that  May  fair  itself 
cannot  excel.  So  far,  therefore,  the  civilization 
of  the  interior  is  a  real  thing.  That  the  China- 
man allows  his  handsome  buildings  to  fall  into 
disrepair  ;  that  his  narrow  city  streets  reek  with 
foul  odors  ;  that  the  pig  has  equal  rights  with 
tlie  owner  of  the  pretty  farmhouse  ;  ai)d  that  the 
piece  de  resistance  at  the  dinner  is  sharks*  fins  in- 
stead of  terrapin — these  are  merely  differences  in 
details  ;  and  if  they  are  faults,  as  we  consider 
them  to  be,  they  will  naturally  be  corrected  as 
soon  as  the  Chinaman,  with  his  quick  wit,  per- 
ceives his  errors,  when  the  opportunity  to  study 
Occidental  standards  comes  to  him  following  the 
construction  of  railroads." 

CHINA  IS  NOT  OVER- PEOPLED. 

Mr.  Parsons  says  that  it  is  a  mistaken  notion 
to  think  of  China  as  being  over-f)opulated,  with 
every  square  foot  of  land  under  cultivation. 
With  the  exception  of  part  of  the  north,  there 
is  in  every  region  a  great  amount  of  land  capa- 
ble of  producing  crops  and  of  supporting  a  pop- 
ulation that  to-day  lies  unutilized,  and  only 
awaiting  the  railroad  in  order  that  produce  may 
be  sent  to  the  sea  and  on  to  the  foreigner.  The 
mineral  resources  are  not  less  promising  than  the 
agricultural.  The  coal  fields  of  China  exceed 
those  of  Europe  in  quantity,  and  yet  China  im- 
ported last  year  more  than  700,000  tons  of  coal. 
In  addition,  there  are  beds  of  copper,  iron,  lead, 
and  silver  that,  to-day  untouched,  are  only 
awaiting  the  screech  of  the  locomotive  whistle. 

OUK    PROPER  METHODS    TO    FOSTER   CHINESE    TRADE. 

Mr.  Parsons  says  that  we  have  peculiar  ad- 
vantages in  building  up  a  Chinese  trade  in  that 
the  Orientals  have  no  suspicions  that  we  wish  to 
despoil  them  of  their  territory,  as  of  course  they 
do  have  with  other  nations.  He  warns  our  pub- 
lic men  that  they  must  not  abuse  this  confidence. 
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He  looks  forward  to  a  fierce  competition  from  the 
other  powers,  and  propliesies  that  our  invasion 
will  meet  with  a  stubborn  resistance  unless  we 
are  well  organized. 

Most  of  all,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  study  the 
tastes  and  the  demands  of  the  Chinese.  Their 
ideas  are  peculiar.  For  instance,  Mr.  Parsons 
tells  of  an  American  firm  that  got  an  order  for 
$5,000  worth  of  screws  for  China,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  screws  should  be  wrapped  in  blue 
paper,  according  to  the  form  in  which  the  native 
merchant  had  been  accustomed  to  buy  them. 
The  American  firm  cabled  back  that  their  goods 
were  wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  refused  to 
change  it.  The  order  then  went  to  Germany, 
though  the  American  screws  were  better  ones. 

'*  A  study  must  also  be  made  of  the  grade  and 
quality  of  the  article  shipped.  It  is  no  use  to 
send  to  China,  to  be  sold  in  the  interior,  tools, 
for  instance,  of  the  same  high  finish  and  quality 
that  our  mechanics  exact  in  their  own.  A  Chi- 
naman's tools  are  hand-made,  of  rough  finish 
and  low  cost.  In  the  interior  cities  one  sees  a 
tool  maker  take  a  piece  of  steel,  draw  all  the 
temper,  hammer  it  approximately  to  the  shape  of 
the  knife  or  axe,  cliisel  or  razor,  or  whatever  other 
article  he  may  be  about  to  make  ;  then,  with  a 
sort  of  drawing-knife,  pare  it  down  to  the  exact 
shape  required,  retemper  it,  grind  it  to  an  edge, 
and  fix  it  in  a  rough  wooden  handle.  This  work 
is  done  by  a  man  at  a  wage  of  about  ten  cents  a 
day,  and  this  is  the  competition  that  our  manu- 
facturer must  meet.  In  spite  of  the  difference 
in  cost  of  labor  he  can  do  so,  because  his  tools 
a,re  machine-made  and  are  better;  but  he  must 
waste  no  money  on  unnecessary  finish. 

**  As  an  example,  the  case  of  lamps  is  directly 
to  the  point.  The  Cliinaman  fairly  revels  in  illu- 
mination. He  hates  the  dark,  and  everywiiere, 
even  in  the  smallest  country  towns  wholly  re- 
moved from  foreign  influence,  it  is  possible  to 
buy  Standard  oil  or  its  competitors  in  the  Chinese 
market,  the  Russian  and  Sumatra  brands.  The 
importation  of  illuminating  oils  is  increasing  tre- 
mendously. In  1892  it  was  17,370,600  gallons 
and  in  1898  it  was  44,324,344  gallons.  But 
what  of  the  lamps  in  which  this  oil  is  burned  ? 
In  1892  the  United  States  sent  to  C'hina  lamps 
to  the  value  of  *  1 0,8 13  and  in  1898  to  the  value 
of  $4,G90.  That  is  to  say,  lamps  are  one  of  the 
few  articles  which  show  a  decrease.  While  the 
consumption  of  oil  had  increased  more  than  two 
and  one- half  times,  the  importation  of  American 
lamps  had  decreased  in  almost  the  same  ratio. 
This  was  not  due  to  the  manufacture  of  lamps  in 
Cliina,  but  t.o  the  German  and  Japanese  manufac- 
turers making  a  study  of  the  trade  and  turning 
out  a  special  article." 


OUR  CONSULAR  SBRVICE. 

IN  the  April  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  George  F. 
Parker  has  a  thorough  article  on  *  *  The 
Consular  Service  of  the  United  Slates.'-  He  ^ 
thinks  that,  considering  the  incongruous  ele- 
ments  in  the  services  of  other  countries,  our 
service  reaches  a  good  average  of  eflSciency, 
higher  than  that  of  most  countries,  owing  largely 
to  the  adaptability  of  the  American  to  new, 
strange  work.  This  merit  in  our  consular  sys- 
tem is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  many  recom- 
mendations to  consulships  of  party  Senators.  Rep- 
resentatives, or  managers  have  no  direct  reference 
to  fitness,  and  that  perhaps  not  more  than  one  in 
seven  turns  out  fairly  well. 

BILLS    BKFORE    CONGRESS. 

Nor  has  Congress  paid  any  systematic  atten- 
tion to  our  consular  service.  There  has  been  but 
sligTit  modification  of  the  system  since  1856, 
when  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  recasting  of 
the  laws  relating  to  it.  In  the  past  six  years 
there  have  been  several  bills  introduced  in  Coa 
gross  providing  for  changes,  Vut  all  have  been 
thrown  out  on  a  point  of  order.  Now  the  chief 
ideas  in  all  of  these  have  been  embodied  in  a  new 
bill  introduced  by  Representative  Adams.  This 
bill  provides  for  different  classes,  ranging  from 
consuls-general  to  consular  agents,  and  including 
secretaries  and  attachis  of  embassies  and  lega. 
tions  in  a  bill  dealing  with  commercial  service.. 
The  main  features  of  the  various  bills  which  have 
been  incorporated  in  Mr.  Adams'  measure  are 
described  as  follows : 

^'  They  provide  for  appointment  to  classes,  not 
to  individual  posts,  and  the  President  is  given 
power  to  promote  from  lower  to  higher  grades. 
The  fees  known  as  notarial  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
Government.  Consuls-general,  of  two  classes, 
at  salaries  of  $6,000  and  $5,000  respectively; 
consuls,  of  two  classes,  at  salaries  of  $4,000  and 
$2,500  respectively  ;  and  vice-consuls,  of  three 
classes,  at  salaries  of  $1,800,  $1,500,  and  $1,200 
respectively,  are  provided  for,  as  are  consular 
agents,  to  be  paid  by  fees.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  schedule  the  places  or  to  define  the  principle 
upon  which  the  classification  shall  be  made,  while 
the  usual  vicious  plan  of  leaving  all  details  to  the 
Department  is  adopted.  The  bills  do  not  reduce 
the  number  of  consulates  nor  recognize  the  cen- 
tral control  in  the  Department.  Provision  is 
m'a<le  for  admission  by  examinations  so  simple 
that  not  even  the  merest  spoilsman  could  be  kept 
out.  The  President  is  thus  left  free  to  appoint 
and  promote  his  own  partisans  out  of  those  who 
pass — ^just  as  he  does  under  the  sham  system  now 
in  operation  for  certain  grades  of  consuls  under 
the  order  of  September  30,  1895.      He  is  free  to 
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remove  incumbents,  no  period  of  tenure  being 
fixed.  The  minimum  age  for  admission  is  twenty- 
one  years — which,  under  our  laws,  seems  to  be  a 
somewhat  useless  definition. 
^  <*  These  bills  have  been  introduced  without 
special  knowledge  or  intelligent  department  as- 
sistance, nor  are  there  any  indications  that  pub- 
lic sentiment  was  or  is  behind  them,  and  they 
have  produced  no  alternative  suggestions  of  val- 
ue. More  attention  has  been  given  to  imitations 
of  other  countries  than  to  a  careful  and  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  needs  of  our  own.  The 
method  of  appointment,  being  the  obvious  abuse, 
one  that  anybody  can  see,  is  the  only  feature  that 
has  proved  equally  attractive  to  all  these  legis- 
lators. Something  more  than  this  perfunctory 
work  will  be  necessary  before  a  law  can  be  passed 
which  would  change  a  bad  system  into  a  good 
one." 

DEFECTS    OP   THE    SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Parker  examines  into  the  relations  of  our 
consuls  with  the  bureaus  at  Washington,  and 
finds  that  there  is  no  **  well-defined  purpose  in 
the  management  of  the  consular  service,  no  man 
of  recognized  position  and  ability  to  spur  or  to 
curb  it.  It  is  chaos  itself.  Its  organization 
produces  dependence  in  secretaries  and  assist- 
ants, and  generates  in  bureau  officials  a  defer- 
ence little  short  of  toadyism.  Among  men  bear- 
ing such  relations  there  must  be  an  absence  of 
that  confidence  and  respect  which  are  necessities 
if  a  dignified  and  well-balanced*  system  is  to  be 
maintained." 

Mr.  Parker  thinks  the  immense  consular  re- 
ports which  are  published  with  great  pomp  and 
circumstance  by  the  Department  are  little  short 
of  ridiculous.  He  explains  the  manner  of  the 
interrogations  and  answers  to  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions touching  commercial  affairs  in  the  countries 
to  which  the  consuls  confine  themselves,  and  says 
the  result  is  **  five  or  six  thousand  pages  for  the 
most  part  the  essence  of  nothingness. " 

DOUBTFUL  VALUE  OF  THE  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

•*  During  the  twenty- two  years  that  this  proc- 
ess has  been  going  on,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
rt?call  one  report  of  really  undoubted  economic 
value.  Beyond  this,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
has  been  a  notable  one  of  the  second  or  inform- 
ing order  each  year — tliat  is,  twenty -two  really 
influential  in  directing  the  course  of  trade.  The 
reason  for  this  is  clear.  There  is  no  room  for 
this  flood  of  commonplace  writing  on  com- 
-Imercial  questions,  nor  for  the  fortieth  part  of  it. 
Even  if  the  consular  service  had  half  a  hundred 
President  Had  leys,  Edward  Atkinsons,  and 
Richmond  Mayo- Smiths,  this  would  be  equally 
true." 


FRENCH  AND  ENGUSH  SUGAR. 

THE  financial  embarrassments  of  the  British 
West  Indies  and  their  relation  to  the 
sugar  industry  are  discussed  by  A.  Barthc^lemy 
in  the  Revue  Politique  et  Parlemenlaire  for  Feb- 
ruary 10. 

It  will  seem  odd  to  those  Americans  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  saying  that  **  the  British  empire 
is  the  largest  and  best-governed  empire  in  the 
world  "  that  M.  Barth^lemy  puts  had  government 
in  the  very  forefront  of  the  causes  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  now  beset  these  British  possessions. 
**The  situation  of  the  [English]  West  Indies," 
he  says,  *^  is  again  to-day  very  precarious.  Is  it 
due  solely  to  the  victory  of  beet  sugar  over  cane 
sugar  ?  No.  The  West  Indies  have  been  vex- 
atiously  governed  ;  they  have  been  subjected  to 
all  sorts  of  administrative  and  constitutional  ex- 
periments of  which  the  clearest  result  has  been 
to  embroil  their  affairs. "  He  illustrates  his  opin- 
ion by  describing  briefly  the  various  and  complex 
governments  of  some  of  the  islands.  In  short, 
the  islands  suffer  from  a  separation  of  interests 
and  a  confusion  of  systems  ;  they  impose  their 
own  taxes  ;  they  have  budgets  and — deficits. 
M.  Baith^lemy  cites  the  opinion  of  Sir  David 
Barbour,  one  of  the  royal  commission  of  1897, 
on  the  embarrassments  of  Jamaica.  Four  causes 
are  mentioned  :  (1)  Too  heavy  expenses  incurred 
for  works  of  intended  public  utility  ;  (2)  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  rum  and 
sugar  exported  ;  (3)  an  imprudent  contract  lor 
the  extension  of  railroads  ;  (4)  loans  for  works 
not  immediately  productive.  *•  There,  then,  is  a 
colony,"  says  M.  Barth^lemy,  *'  which  does  not 
suffer  solely  from  the  crisis  of  cane  sugar.  The 
other  islands  are  doubtless  in  the  same  condition. 
.  .  .  But  the  crisis*  of  cane  sugar  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  situation." 

BEET  ROOT  VERSUS  CANE. 

That  the  sugar  derived  from  beet  root  should 
have  got  the  better  of  the  sugar  of  cane  juice  in 
the  world's  markets  is  among  the  most  remark- 
able of  modern  commercial  changes.  The  nat- 
ural advantages  were  on  the  side  of  cane  sugar. 
Raw  beet  sugar  has  a  disagreeable  odor  and  ' 
flavor  ;  raw  cane  sugar  is  preferred  by  some  to 
the  refined.  And  cane  juice,  which  is  easily  ex- 
tracted, contains  more  sugar  than  beet  root.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected,  then,  that  in  competition 
cane  sugar  would  be  crowded  out  by  beet  sugar. 
M.  Barthelemy  says  **  there  is  nothing  perhaps 
which  shows  better  the  genius  of  man  than  the 
victory  of  beet  sugar  over  its  rival."  But  that 
is  enthusiasm.  By  gradual  improvements  the 
percentage  of  sugar  obtained  from  beet  root  has 
quadrupled.     There  has  been  no  such  gain  on 
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the  part  of  cane  sugar.  Beet  sugar  has  had  the 
advantage  of' governmental  bounties  for  exporta- 
tion, but  M.  Barth^lemy  denies  that  these  boun- 
ties alone  will  account  for  the  result.  He  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  of  the  production  of  cane  sugar 
that  **  where  the  planters  have  improved  their 
machinery  they  make  no  complaint."  No  doubt 
the  causes  are  mixed.  In  the  course  of  the 
fifteen  years  following  1882  the  price  of  sugar 
in  England  declined  one-half.  Export  bounties 
alone  would  not  account  for  that. 

Of  course  a  competition  that  has  brought  down 
the  price  of  sugar  one-half  has  reduced  in  certain 
regions  the  production  of  the  less  profitable  kind. 
An  extreme  case  of  reduction  is  seen  in  St.  Vin- 
cent's exportation.  The  value  of  the  sugar  ex- 
ported by  this  West  Indian  island  in  1882  was 
£113,500.  In  1897  it  was  only  £20,000.  All 
the  British  sugar  islands  have  suffered,  but  not  in 
an  equal  degree. 

THE    BRITISH    COMMISSION. 

What  is  England  going  to  do  about  it  /  The 
royal  commission  referred  to  above  reported  that 
in  1897  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
sugar  was  derived  from  European  beet  root,  and 
that  consequently  the  cane  sugar  industry  in  the 
British  West  Indies  had  suffered  a  severe  de- 
pression. The  causes  of  the  depression  the  com- 
missioners regarded  as  permanent  in  so  far  as 
they  belong  to  the  system  of  export  bounties 
which  certain  countries  have  adopted  and  which 
they  seem  indisposed  to  give  up.  The  sole  remedy 
would  be  the  abandonment  of  export  bounties  by 
these  continental  nations.  Sir  Henry  Norman, 
one  of  the  commissioners,  thought,  however,  that 
a  remedy  could  be  found  in  the  imposition  by 
England  of  compensative  customs  duties  on 
bounty  sugai-s.  But  his  two  colleagues  did  not 
agree  with  him.  They  thought  it  impossible  to 
calculate  with  sufficient  exactness  the  fall  in  price 
resulting  from  the  bounties,  and  that  consequently 
they  could  not  tell  how  far  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  in  a  policy  of  reprisal.  But  one  of  the  three 
commissioners,  it  seems,  thouglit  that  a  policy  of 
reprisal  was  worth  trying.  The  small  but  active 
party  that  demands  **  fair  trade  "  would  no  doubt 
be  glad  to  use  sugar  as  an  entering  wedge  for 
the  acceptance  of  their  opinions.  The  head  of 
the  Conservative  party  regards  the  question  as 
solely  one  of  practicability,  and  India  has  decided 
to  oppose  sugar  bounties  with  compensative  cus- 
toms duties. 

M.  Barth(*lemy  therefore  believes  there  is  some 
probability  that  England  will  attack  sugar  boun- 
ties and  perhaps  other  impediments  to  fair  trade 
by  retaliation.  He  does  not  believe  that  such  a 
change  of   policy  is  near  at  hand.      Until    the 


convenient  season  she  will  use,  as  she  has  alrea-ly 
used,  menaces  ;  but  in  these  she  has  gone  so  fr 
tha  by  and  by  it  will  be  necessary  to  act.  Ami 
what  will  France  do  when  confronted  by  a  poliq 
of  reprisal  ?  M.  Barth^lemy's  reply  is  vagig 
but  its  spirit  is  unmistakable.  *<  The  opinions 
those  who  say  that  we  know  only  how  to  yield  tu 
foreign  menace  may  be  disregarded.  It  shows  an 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  necessities  of  the  policy 
and  of  the  spirit  which  now  rule  our  affaire." 


FORTY  YEARS  OF  BRITISH  TRADE. 

IN  the  Contemporary  for  March  Mr.  Michae! 
Mulhall  surveys  the  progress  of  British  tr&ii'* 
since  1859.  In  1899,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
tory,  the  external  commerce  of  a  single  nation 
has  exceeded  £800,000,000,  for  British  trade  :d 
1899  amounted  to  £815,000,000.  Mr.  Mulhalls 
survey  is  classified  geographically  and  is  little 
more  than  a  host  of  figures,  but  his  summarr 
contains  the  essence  of  his  figures  : 

<*  1.  The  ratio  of  British  trade  per  inhabiun: 
in  1899  was  higher  than  at  any  previous  date 

'*2.  The  growth  of  our  trade  since  186Sb&s 
been  unequal,  imports  having  risen  72,  expits 
only  50,  per  cent. 

*'  3.  Imports  from  Germany,  France,  Holland, 
and  Belgium  are  increasing  with  great  rapidity, 
while  exports  are  declining  except  to  Germany. 

**  4.  Spain  has  doubled  her  trade  with  us  since 
1868.  On  the  other  hand,  our  dealings  wiili 
Italy  have  fallen  remarkably. 

'*5.  Our  relations  with  the  United  States 
have  grown  three  times  as  much  as  with  our 
colonies,  imports  being  to  exports  as  3  to  1. 

' '  6.  South  America  (except  Argentina)  is  slip- 
ping away  from  British  and  passing  into  Gcmiai 
hands. 

''7.  In  the  far  East  we  find  our  trade  with 
China  falling  heavily,  while  it  has  quadrupWa 
with  Japan.  It  is  declining  with  India  an^ 
Egypt. 

**8.  Australia  and  Canada  send  us  more  an' 
more  of  their  products  in  each  decade,  but  tase 
less  of  our  merchandise  than  before. 

*  *  9.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  on: 
trade  with  South  Africa,  while  our  dealings  wiifl 
British  West  Indies  have  dimmished. 

'*  10.  The  balance  of  trade  against  Great 
Britain  is  £150,000,000  yearly,  which  is  coverfi 
by  the  earnings  of  our  merchant  navy  and  for 
eign  investments. 

**I1.    Net  imports  of  bullion  in   forty  yeas^ 
averaged  £3.000,000  yearly;    £4,500,000  inV» 
decade  1889-98. 

**  12.  The  trade  of  1899  showed  an  increa5e 
over  1898  of  £15,000,000  of  imported  merchai 
disc  and  £36,000,000  of  exports." 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  NILE. 

IN  A  inslee's  for  March  Mr.  John  Ward,  F.  S.  A. , 
describes  the  remarkable  engineering  works 
Jot  the  storing  of  the  Nile^s  waters  and  the  trans- 
lormation  of  the  Egyptian  desert  into  a  fertile 
agricultural  domain. 

After  the  **  barrage,"  or  great  dam,  north  of 
Tairo,  where  the  Nile  divides  in  forming  the 
delta,  had  been  successfully  restored  as  a  result 
of  the  English  occupation  of  the  country  in  1883, 
Lord  Cromer  and  his  engineers  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  storing  of  the  Nile  flood  for  upper 
Egypt.  Willcocks,  the  expert  on  irrigation,  ad- 
vocated  the   building   of   two   great   reservoirs 
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and  a  system  of  canals.  Mr.  John  Aird,  M.P., 
an  English  contractor,  offered  to  do  the  work, 
receiving  no  pay  till  it  should  be  completed. 

•'When  the  Nile  reservoirs  planned  by  the 
great  Willcocks  were  first  made  known  to  the 
world,  and  it  was  found  that  he,  although  of- 
fering six  or  seven  sites  for  his  cyclopean  de- 
signs, really  only  highly  recommended  one,  the 


construction  of  which  would  wipe  out  the  island 
of  Philae,  the  loveliest  spot  on  the  Nile,  there 
was  a  universal  howl  of  opposition.  This  got 
to  such  a  height  that  Sir  W.  Garstin  and  his 
engineers  may  have  felt  a  grim  kind  of  relief 
when  they  found  that  the  French  would  allow 
them  no  money  from  the  caisse  to  realize  their 
schemes  for  storing  the  blessed  water,  and  they 
had  for  a  time  to  abandon  the  whole  affair.  So 
when,  one  fine  morning,  Mr.  John  Aird,  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker,* and  their  friends  unexpectedly 
called  at  the  office  of  works  in  Cairo  and  offered 
to  make  any  amount  of  dams,  canals,  and  locks, 
wherever  they  pleased,  for  no  present  cash  pay- 
ment, in  accepting  their  wonderful  offer  the 
government  cut  down  the  level  of  the  great  res- 
ervoir by  nearly  one-half.  Willcocks  wanted  to 
store  up  120  feet  of  water.  Sir  Benjamin  Baker 
was  told  to  content  himself  with  20  meters  (about 
65  feet)  of  Nile  storage. 

**  And  so  the  artists  and  the  tourists  and  the 
general  opponents  to  the  drowning  of  PhilaB  were 
appeased,  or  at  least  silenced,  and  the  greatest 
engineering  work  that  the  world  has  ever  seen 
was  quietly  started,  and  within  a  year  20,000 
men  were  employed  at  Assouan  and  at  the  sup- 
plemental dam  of  Assiout. 

PHIL.E    NEARLY    COVERED. 

<*  When  the  dam  is  completed  and  at  its  high 
level  Philas  will  have -its  temple  pylons  and  a  few 
of  the  higher  ruins  standing  out  of  the  water, 
just  to  mark  where  its  ancient  beauties  were  ; 
but  all  its  loveliness,  its  verdure,  its  palms,  sev- 
eral of  its  temples,  its  storied  walls  and  its  Ni- 
lometer,  its  colonnades,  its  Roman  quays,  will 
disappear  beneath  the  waters.  An  island  will  be 
lost,  but  a  continent  will  be  saved  !  For  my 
part,  I  would  rather  they  had  made  Willcocks* 
cyclopean  granite  barrier  of  about  150  feet 
(where  the  wall  crossed  the  Bab  el  Kebir),  and 
that  the  whole  island  had  been  sacrificed.  The 
fragments  left  will  only  serve  to  reopen  the  sad 
affair  in  people's  minds.  However,  we  must 
make  the  best  of  it.  Even  with  the  65  feet  of 
water  in  the  reservoir  great  advantages  will  be 
gained  for  upper  Egypt.  If  we  lose  PhilaB  for 
the  tourist  and  the  artist  and  the  archaeologist, 
we  will  gain  millions  of  acres  more  for  the  fel- 
laheen's agriculture,  and  the  revenue  from  the 
irrigation  it  will  afford  will  double  the  return  of 
annual  income  to  the  finances  of  the  government 
— so  much  so  that  if  the  British  were  allowed  a 
free  hand,  this  increased  revenue  could  be  made 
in  a  short  time  to  clear  Egypt  from  debt." 

The  magnitude  of  these  works  has  hardly  been 
appreciated  by  engineers — still  less  by  the  general 
public  in  Europe  and  America. 
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Courtesy  of  Ainsle's  MagoMiut. 

BBOINNING  WORK  ON  THE  PEKMANVNT  MASONRY  OF  THE  ASSOUAN  DAM, 
IN  JUNE,  1899. 

(The  work  was  carried  on  by  relays  of  12,000  men :  at  night  they  worked  by  electric 

'  light.) 

THE    WORKS    AT    ASSOUAN. 

*'  The  works  now  in  progress  a  few  miles  be- 
yond Assouan  consist  mainly  of  a  vast  wall  of 
masonry  nearly  2  miles  long  and  averaging  60 
feet  high,  above  down  stream,  pierced  by  180 
openings,  each  containing  sluices.  These  will 
be  all  of  the  late  F.  M.  Stoney's  patent — a  won- 
derful invention  by  which  a  cliild,  by  merely 
pressing  a  lever,  can  elevate  or  depress  a  huge 
mass  of  steel  with  this  enormous  pressure  of  wa- 
ter against  it.  A  roadway  will  be  carried  along 
the  top  of  the  great  wall,  and  this  and  its  para- 
pets will  form  a  handsome  architectural  viaduct. 
In  order  to  secure  a  sound  foundation  for  this 
great  dyke  of  stone  work  a  trench  had  to  be  ex- 
cavated in  the  granite  rock,  averaging  100  feet 
wide  and  deep,  and  where  *  faults  '  were  found 
that  might  let  the  water  escape,  these  founda- 
tions had  to  go  deeper  still.  All  this  vast  trench 
was  bedded  with  concreted  rubble,  and  on  this 
substructure  the  masonry  is  being  raised.  Al- 
ready   the    Mohammed    Ali    Channel    has   been 


filled  up  and  the  water  di- 
verted, the  Bab  el  Kebir 
Channel  and  others  closed, 
blocked  with  huge  stones 
torn  from  the  trench  and 
tied  together  with  wire. 
These  temporary  *  sudds,'  or 
dams,  prepare  the  way  for 
the  permanent  wall." 

When  the  writer  visited 
these  great  works  in  the 
spring  of  1899  he  found 
that  a  huge  gash  had  been 
cut  out  of  the  rock  in  & 
straight  line  across  the  wide 
valley,  while  the  *  *  cataracts  " 
were  being  filled  up  and  su- 
perfluous stone  was  being 
carried  toward  the  western 
bank  for  this  purpose  on 
railroad  trains. 

♦*  On  the  western  bank  it- 
self the  navigation  canal  was 
being  cut   out   and  another 
railroad  line  being  laid  there, 
too.    The  din  was  worst  early 
in  the  day,  when  the   blast- 
ing was  l)eing  prepared  for, 
which  always  took  place  at 
noon.     Crowds  of  willing  na- 
tive   workers    appeared     in 
every    d  irection ,    directed 
quietly  by  the  engineers  and 
their    intelligent    subordi- 
nates.    The  work    went   on 
all  day  and  by  electric  hght 
at  night.     It  had  to  be  stopped  at  the  end  of 
July  when  the  Nile  began  to  rise  ;   but  all  was 
left  safe  for  the  resuming  of  the  work  at  the  end 
of  October." 

THE    DAM    AT    AS810UT. 

At  Assiout  the  great  supplemental  dam  is  also 
in  process  of  construction  as  a  part  of  the  same 
contract.  The  works  here  are  under  a  talented 
engineer,  Mr.  G.  H.  Stephens,  who  is  described 
as  a  born  ruler  of  men. 

**  He  has  had  11,000  men  working  night  and 
day  at  his  great  dam  and  the  huge  wall  and  the 
navigation  canal  which  accompanies  it.  This 
may  seem,  when  compared  with  Assouan,  a  com- 
paratively small  affair,  for  it  has  only  to  *  hold 
up '  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water  to  supply  abun- 
dantly the  great  Ibrahimieh  Canal,  which  in  it* 
course  supplies  the  ancient  Bahr  Yusuf,  and  will 
thus  vastly  increase  the  cultivable  land  on  the 
margin  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  But  in  many 
ways  the  Assiout  weir  is  even  more  remarkable 
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than  a  wall  of  granite  founded  on  a  rock.  It  is 
built  on  the  bed  of  the  Nile  itself.  Never  once 
has  rork  been  touched  for  the  foundations.  Mr. 
Willcocks  has  shown  in  his  saving  of  the  old 
barrage  that  a  permanent  floor  could  be  laid 
down  on  the  river  bed,  which,  properly  con- 
structed, would  carry  any  weight  of  masonry  fit 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  any  stream  above  it. 
This  system  is  practically  the  one  used  in  the 
Assiout  barrage. 

SEVEN    THOUSAND    FIVE    HUNDRED    DOLLARS   A    DAY 
IN    WAGES. 

**  The  Assiout  dam  is  half  a  mile  long  and  has 
a  navigation  lock  at  the  west  side.  The  river 
has  been  coffer-dammed  in  sections,  and  a  ma- 
sonry and  concrete  floor  (40  feet  below  level  of 
high. Nile)  laid  down  as  a  foundation,  87  feet 
wide  by  10  feet  thick.  On  this  floor  the  super- 
structure is  built.  At  both  up  and  down  stream 
sides  of  this  floor  cast-iron  sheet  piles  are  driven 
down  to  a  further  depth  of  13  feet,  the  joints  of 
which  are  hermetically  sealed  by  cement  grout, 
so  that  no  percolations  can  get  below  the  founda- 
tions. The  Imrrage  has  111  openings  of  about 
16  feet  each,  which  will  be  supplied  with  ordi- 
nary sluices.  The  navigation  canal  lock  will  be 
50  feet  wide.  This  last  year  (1899)  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  work  was  done,  and  the  wages  paid 
during  June  and  July,  for  instance)  were  £1,500 
per  day. 

<*  The  outlay  at  the  Assouan  dam  was  even 


greater,  so  that  immense  sums  are  spent  among 
the  natives  of  the  country  which  the  works  are 
intended  to  benefit  permanently.  All  the  work 
done  at  both  reservoirs  was  left  safely  above  the 
highest  water  level  till  next  season,  and  at  As- 
siout no  more  coffer-dams  will  be  needed  There 
were  11,500  men  employed  at  Assiout  (and  8,500 
at  Assouan),  when  the  work  had  to  be  stopped 
for  the  rising  of  the  Nile.  The  walls  at  both 
places  are  of  stone  and  cement.  The  blocks  of 
stone  were  frequently  so  warm,  owing  to  the 
fierce  sunshine,  tliat  the  men's  hands  were  blis- 
tered in  lifting  them,  and  the  heat  of  the  place 
in  June  was  160°  in  the  shade.  But  all  has 
gone  on  with  scarcely  an  accident.  There  were 
a  dozen  cases  of  sunstroke,  but  only  a  very  few 
deaths.  It  was  remarked  that  those  who  drank 
too  much  liquid  of  any  kind  were  most  liable 
to  it." 

The  total  cost  of  both  reservoirs  is  estimated 
at  $25,000,000.  This  will  be  met  by  an  annual 
payment,  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  of 
$833,330  for  thirty  years.  It  is  expected  that 
tlie  increased  revenue  from  the  extra  water  sup- 
ply will  bring  in  $2,000,000  a  year  to  the  Egyp- 
tian Government. 


KXlfO  LEOPOLD  II.  OF  BELGIUM. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  CONGO  FREE  STATE. 

IN  the  International  (Chicago)  for  March  Mr. 
Harry  Tuck  Sherman  writes  enthusiastically 
of  Belgium's  great  enterprise  in  central  Africa. 
To  the  unflagging  interest  and  liberality  of  Leo- 
pold II.,  King  of  Belgium  and  sovereign  of  the 
Congo  Free  State,  is  largely  due  the  opening  of 
this  vast  region  to  commerce  and  civilization 
withm  the  past  quarter  century. 

The  Congo  boasts  a  railroad  about  350  miles 
long  which  connects  the  navigable  portions  of  the 
Congo  River,  running  from  Matadi,  a  port  for 
ocean  steamers,  to  Stanley  Pool,  which  is  brought 
within  eighteen  days'  journey  from  Antwerp,  the 
world's  market  for  Congo  products. 

The  Free  State  covers  an  area  of  800,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  four  times  that  of  France. 
Lying  on  the  equator,  it  extends  five  degrees 
from  the  equator  at  its  most  northern  extremity 
and  fourteen  degrees  south. 

COMMERCE    IN    THE    CONGO. 

**The  future  of  the  Congo  Free  State  is  bril- 
liant in  the  extreme.  Commercial  enterprises 
are  succeeding  beyond  all  expectation,  and  Bel- 
gian capital  is  bearing  enormous  interest  out 
yonder.  Ivory  and  India  rubber  are  inexhaust- 
ible, and  the  field  for  the  production  and  expor- 
tation of  the  finest  of  all  tropical  produce  is  un- 
limited. Europe  is  now  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  central  Africa  is  the  commercial  paradise  of 
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the  future,  and  the  Belgians  who  have  got  such 
a  firm  hold  in  the  new  country  are  profiting  n^w 
by  their  foresight  and  enterprise." 

CIVILIZATION. 

**The  schools  that  have  been  established  all 
over  the  country  are  meeting  with  success,  and 
the  young  Congolese  who  are  being  taught  by 
the  missionaries  learn  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
Many  have  gone  to  Belgium,  where  they  follow 
various  callings.  They  speak  French  well  and 
seem  to  be  capable  of  a  high  education. 

**  From  every  standpoint  it  may  be  justly  said 
that  the  Belgians  have  worked  marvels  in  the 
colonization  and  civilization  of  central  Africa. 
King  Leopold,  whose  life-work  it  has  been,  is 
now  gathering  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  and  his 
subjects  are  profiting  by  that  vast  territory  whose 
riches  are  a  source  of  steadily  increasing  profit 
to  those  Belgians  who  have  risked  their  capital 
there.  The  industry  of  Belgium  has  found  a 
new  outlet,  the  home  markets  have  become  ani- 
mated by  the  steady  influx  of  the  Congo's  trop- 
ical products,  and  before  many  years  we  may 
safely  count  upon  the  Congo  Free  State  as  the 
wealthiest  and  most  prosperous  of  all  tropical 
countries.  '* 


A  NEW  DANGER  FOR  NORTHERN  AFRICA. 

IN  a  most  interesting  and  most  alarming  article 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March  Mr.  T. 
R.  Threlfall  forecasts  the  coming  of  **Senussi 
and  His  Threatened  Holy  War."  It  is  indeed 
the  coming  of  a  new  Mahdi,  no  longer  merely 
predatory  and  conquering,  but  one  endowed  with 
all  the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  which  form 
the  basis  of  a  triumphing  spiritual  movement,  a 
movement  which  may  shake  the  Mohammedan 
states,  not  only  of  Africa,  but  even  of  Asia,  to 
their  uttermost  foundations. 

8ENU88I    AND    HIS    GOSPEL. 

Senussi,  indeed,  has  already  come.  It  is  only 
the  annunciation  of  the  prophet  which  we  now 
await.  Mohammed -es- Senussi  is  the  son  of  an 
Algerian  lawyer,  himself  a  holy  man,  who  before 
he  died  in  1859  declared  his  son  to  be  the  true 
Mahdi,  and  announced  a  gospel  which  was  to  re- 
form the  old  Mohammedanism  and  set  up  another 
in  its  place.  Where  Senussisra  has  taken  root  it 
has  invariably  been  followed  by  hotter  govern- 
ment and  reform  in  private  life.  The  emissaries 
of  the  new  faith  reside  in  every  port  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  even  possibly  in  the  chief  European 
capitals.  They  uphold  morality,  cultivate  hospi- 
tality, demand  obedience,  and  employ  women  as 
their  agents,  though  refusing  them  admission  to 


their  order.  The  present  prophet  and  Mahdi, 
Sidi  Senussi,  is  now  fifty- five  yeai*s  of  age,  and 
has  only  once  been  seen  by  a  European,  the  late 
Herr  Nachtigal,  who  regarded  him  as  immensely 
superior  to  the  Dongalee  Mahdi.  During  his  ^, 
long  residence  at  Jerabub  he  taught  2,000  stu- 
dents in  the  great  convent  with  the  object  of 
becoming  missionaries  of  his  faith.  He  had  an 
armory  and  arsenal  and  immense  numbers  ol 
camels. 

A  few  years  ago  he  removed  to  the  town  of 
Joffo,  in  Kufra  Oasis,  500  miles  from  the  Nile 
and  still  further  from  the  Mediterranean,  where 
he  teaches  his  disciples  and  perfects  his  arma- 
ments undisturbed  : 

"  Satisfymg  in  every  respect  the  Mohammedan 
conception  of  the  true  Mahdi  (for  not  only  is 
he  stated  to  be  directly  descended  from  the  great 
Mohammed's  favorite  wife,  but  he  has  one  arm 
longer  than  another,  as  well  as  blue  eyes  and  the 
infallible  mark  between  his  shoulders),  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  possesses  a  remarkable  fas- 
cination for  the  imaginative  and  credulous  races 
of  north  Africa.  His  colonies  are  found  in 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco.  His  great 
secret  brotherhood  extends  over  the  mysterious 
oases  which  dot  the  Great  Sahara,  embraces  the 
strange  tribes  of  the  Tibesti  highlands,  controls 
the  robber  Tuaracks,  and  takes  in  the  great 
states  of  Wadai,  Borku,  and  Bagharmi,  as  well 
as  the  numberless  tribes  occupying  the  rich  lands 
to  the  north  of  Lake  Chad,  and  can  even  he 
found  in  Somaliland  on  the  east  and  Senegamhia 
on  the  west.  Nor  is  this  all.  Mohammedanism 
is  making  marvelous  progress  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.  It  is  crushing  paganism  out.  Against 
it  the  Christian  propaganda  is  a  myth.  And 
wherever  Mohammedanism  goes  there  goes  the 
Senussi  brotherhood.  It  is  a  beacon  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  waiting  for  the  master  hand  to  apply  the 
spark.  It  is  obviously  diflScult  to  give  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  number  of  Senussi's  affili- 
ated members,  inasmuch  as  that  is  alone  known 
to  the  Mahdi  and  his  lieutenants.  In  1883 
M.  Duveyrier  estimated  them  at  3,000,000  ;  but 
since  then  the  movement  has  grown  enormously, 
so  that  there  are  now  probably  9,000,000.  This, 
however,  only  represents  a  fraction  of  the  force 
which  will  be  available  when  Senussi  proclaims 
the  Jehad.  As  those  connected  with  powerful 
organizations  well  know,  the  moral  force  of  the 
associated  members  often  represents  more  than 
treble  the  total  membership." 

STATESMAN    NOW FUTURE    CONQUEROR. 

Sidi  Senussi  has  given  more  than  one  indication 
of  statesmanship.  He  has  free<l  large  numbers 
of  slaves  and  educated  them,  with  the  result  that 
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every  slave  becomes  an  active  propagandist,  and 
the  whole  of  Wadai  has  come  under  his  influence. 
He  possesses  many  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
great  leader  ;  and  nothing  is  so  certain  as  that 
when  he  gives  the  word  he  will  set  Africa — and 
it  may  be  Arabia,  if  not  India — in  a  flame.  The 
time,  Mr.  Threlfall  thinks,  has  now  come,  and 
he  regards  the  revolt  of  the  Soudanese  troops  at 
Omdurman  as  the  first  signal  of  the  coming 
storm  : 

*<  Failing  a  war  between  France  and  England, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  most  favorable  time  for 
Senussi  to  act  would  be  when  one  of  the  two 
powers  named  is  embarrassed  by  a  great  war, 
and  when  it  would  consequently  be  unable  to  put 
an  effective  force  in  the  field  against  him.  That 
favorable  moment  has  at  last  come.  Never  since 
the  Crimean  War  has  England  been  in  such  a 
perilous  plight.  With  a  war  in  South  Africa  on 
our  hands,  the  extent  and  duration  of  which  no 
man  can  foresee  ;  devoid  of  an  available  army 
if  complications  arise  elsewhere  ;  with  weakened 
garrisons  in  India  to  control  millions  of  Moham- 
medans ;  with  a  hostile  Europe  encouraging  our 
enemies  ;  with  African  barbarism  sitting  on  the 
fence  and  ready  to  hurl  itself  upon  us  at  the 
signs  of  assured  defeat  ;  and,  most  serious  dan- 
ger of  all,  with  a  government  in  power  which 
appears  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  and  shrinks  from  adopting 
those  means  by  which  alone  the  empire  can  be 
safeguarded — surely  Senussi  could  not  wish  for 
a  more  opportune  moment  to  launch  his  thunder- 
bolt." 

THE  DERVISHES  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Senussi  is  well  aware  of  all  this.  •  In  Algeria, 
Morocco,  Egypt,  in  Tunis,  and  in  Europe  his 
secret  agents  act  as  so  many  eyes  and  ears  with 
which  he  sees  and  hears  what  is  passing  among 
civilized  people.  There  is  even  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  followers  have  acquired  from  the 
black  races  of  Africa  the  secret  of  brain  teleg- 
raphy by  which  they  send  messages  over  vast 
distances  and  had  information  concerning  recent 
battles  in  South  Africa  immediately  after  they 
took  place  : 

*  •  As  a  fighting  element  Senussi's  followers 
will  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  wild  and  ill- 
armed  tribesmen  our  troops  encountered  at 
Abu  Klea,  Metammah,  and  Omdurman.  Many 
of  them  will  possess  the  improved  weapons 
which  have  been  accumulating  for  years  at  Jera- 
bub  and  Joffo.  As  to  their  possession  of  artil- 
lery nothing  is  known,  but  their  remarkable 
mobility,  their  wonderful  powers  of  endurance, 
their  marvelous  knowledge  of  this  great  inhos- 
pitable region,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  tbey 


can  always  retreat  into  the  desert  whither  civi- 
lized troops  cannot  follow,  are  advantages  of  which 
they  are  thoroughly  cognizant.  If  we  multiply 
by  a  hundredfold  the  long,  exhausting,  and  cost- 
ly conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French,  we  may 
obtain  some  idea  of  what  a  holy  war  proclaimed 
by  Senussi  will  mean." 

THE   NATIVE   TERROR. 

Behind  these  fighting  visionaries  looms  the 
greater  danger  still  of  the  vast  multitude  of 
African  Mohammedans,  and  even  of  pagans, 
who,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  great  idea,  might 
be  tempted  to  take  up  arms  against  the  tyrannical 
white  men.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  natives  of  Africa  have  no  ideals  and  no 
patriotism  : 

*<  Save  in  a  very  few  of  the  most  degraded 
communities,  which  do  not  count  in  the  making 
of  nations,  the  African  looks  beyond  his  hut,  his 
dinner,  his  wives,  his  warlike  pastimes,  and  his 
personal  adornment.  Regarding  himself  as  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  white  man,  he  instinct- 
ively resents  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  has 
seized  vast  tracts  of  his  native  land,  has  forcibly 
despoiled  so  many  of  his  brethren  of  their  weap- 
ons and  made  them  in  effect  slaves.  Is  it  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  common  instinct  of 
the  African  has  become  alarmed,  and  that  even 
the  most  debased  of  them  long  for  the  hour  and 
the  man  when  they  will  be  able  to  crush  the  hated 
whites  who  have  so  arrogantly  seized  their  con- 
tinent ?  Had  the  conquerors  been  of  the  same 
race  and  color  they  might  have  taken  their  sub- 
jection as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  for  an  alien 
race  and  color  to  hold  them  in  bondage  was  a 
state  of  things  against  which  their  warlike  in- 
stincts rebelled.  Before  the  common  danger  of 
the  white  invasion  tribal  differences  vanish,  an- 
cient hatreds  are  suppressed,  and  geographical 
boundaries  are  obliterated." 


THE  "YOUNG  TURKISH"  PARTY. 
''  A  DIPLOMAT,"  writing  in  L'HumaniU 
<^~V  Nouvellej  of  Paris,  declares  that  the  rule 
of  the  Sultan  is  universally  detested  in  Turkey — 
that  it  is  as  odious  to  Mussulmans  as  to  Chris- 
tians, not  only  because  all  are  alike  oppressed 
and  ill-treated,  but  also  because  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  nation  is  compromised. 

The  famous  scheme  of  reforms  in  the  Turkish 
Government  proposed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the 
great  powers  was  futile  in  that  it  failed  to  provide 
a  real  check  on  the  absolute  power  of  :::e  Sultan. 

The  <*  Young  Turkish  "  party,  says  this  writ- 
er, regards  the  autocratic  government  of  the 
Sultan  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  country,  a«d 
believes  that  no  solid  and  honest  governmeatj 
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can  be  established  in  Turkey,  except  by  making 
the  ministry  directly  responsible  to  a  chamber  of 
deputies. 

*  ♦  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  Turkey  is 
not  yet  prepared  for  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. But  what  are  the  reasons  which  justify 
such  an  affirmation  ?  .  Were  the  Balkan  States, 
at  the  moment  of  their  transformation  mto  inde- 
pendent principalities,  sui)erior  in  point  of  view 
of  education  and  culture  to  their  Turkish  neigh- 
bors ?  And  yet  a  constitutional  government  has 
succeeded  admirably  with  them,  and  they  still 
prosper  under  this  system. 

**The  Turks,  with  their  calm  and  grave  char- 
acter, are  especially  adapted  to  a  constitutional 
system,  and  we  are  convinced  that  a  Turkish 
chamber  would  conduct  itself  with  more  dignity 
and  less  disorder  than  the  majority  of  European 
parliaments.  Nor  is  the  Mussulman  religion  in 
the  slightest  degree  contrary  to  the  parliamen- 
tary system,  for  Mohammed  declares  :  *  Error  is 
preferable  to  truth,  if  this  error  is  the  result  of 
discussion  in  the  council  and  this  truth  the  arbi- 
trary opinion  of  an  individual.'  *' 

A    PLEA    FOR    RELIGIOUS   TOLERANCE. 

The  present  Sultan's  policy  of  exciting  Mus- 
sulman fanaticism  against  the  Christian  popula- 
tion is  opposed  by  the  **  Young  Turkish  "  party, 
**  not  only  for  humanitarian  reasons,  but  because 
such  a  policy  is  fatal  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
country." 

The  party  declares  that  no  power  can  long  exist 
by  force  of  arms  alone,  and  that  the  only  means 
of  assuring  internal  peace  and  avoiding  foreign 
complications  is  to  establish  between  the  differ- 
ent faiths  a  cordial  and  permanent  entente. 

Therefore  the  **  Young  Turkish''  party  de- 
mands the  admission  of  Christians  (upon  a  pro- 
portional basis)  into  the  army,  the  navy,  and  all 
the  civil  departments,  the  judiciary  and  the  de- 
partment of  public  instruction,  both  in  the  cap- 
ital and  in  the  provinces. 

In  conclusion,  **  A  Diplomat*'  makes  this  ap- 
peal to  the  powers  of  Europe  for  Turkish  home 
rule  : 

*'  if  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
as  an  integral  i>art  of  the  political  system  of 
p]urope  is  desirable  for  considerations  of  Euro- 
pean interest,  we  affirm  that  the  shortest  and  the 
only  means  for  attaining  this  result  is  to  support 
the  reformist  party.  We  Orientals  do  not  know 
how  to  execute  reforms  directly  dictated  by  Eu- 
rope. If  ever  Turkey  is  to  enter  the  path  of 
progress  and  civilization,  if  she  is  to  recover  suffi- 
cient force  to  arrest  a  dismemberment  so  perilous 
for  the  general  peace,  this  will  only  be  accom- 
plished through  the  '  Young  Turkish  '  party." 


OUR  MOHAMMEDAN  WARDS. 

IN  the  March  Forum  Mr.  Henry  O.  Dwight, 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  Mohammedan  subjects  of  the  Turkish  Sultan, 
points  out  some  of  the  difficulties  that  the  United  V 
States  is  liable  to  encounter  in  its  relations  with 
the  Sultan  of  Sulu  and'  his  followers,  who  are 
now,  in  common  with  the  Christian  Filipinos,  the 
subjects  of  Uncle  Sam. 

These  Mohammedans  were  at  war  with  the 
Spaniards  (whom  they  naturally  regarded  as 
representative  Christians)  for  three  hundred  years. 
We  now  take  the  Spaniards'  place,  inheriting 
from  Spain  sovereignty  over  the  Sulu  Islands  and 
over  Mohammedan  tribes  in  several  other  islands. 
We  desire  and  expect  peace  with  our  new  wards, 
and  yet  Mr.  Dwight  shows  that  there  are  ob- 
stacles to  easy  relations  of  mutual  confidence  with 
these  people  which  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
and  overcome.     He  says  : 

**  Mohammedans  differ  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind even  in  regions  inhabited  by  wild  tribes 
alone.  A  long  and  somewhat  intimate  acquaint- 
ance has  given  me  admiration  and  i*espect  for 
many  Mohammedans  as  friends.  Many  of  their 
finest  qualities  may  be  traced  to  the  teachings  of 
their  religion.  But  dealings  with  Mohammedans 
sooner  or  later  bring  one  into  contact  with  their 
essential  peculiarity.  They  cannot  avoid  regard- 
ing others  from  a  religious  standpoint,  and  they 
cannot  set  aside  permanently  the  fact  that  God 
has  commanded  them  to  subjugate'or  exterminate 
all  who  refuse  to  believe  in  Mohammed.  This 
divine  command  8haj)es  their  conduct  toward 
aliens,  even  when  they  themselves  would  like  to 
forget  it.  It  cla.sses  all  of  alien  faith  as  blas- 
phemers, and  this  fact  once  being  fixed,  inquiry 
as  to  minor  detail  is  needless  in  their  eyes.  A 
blasphemer  (kiafir  or  giaour)  is  a  blasphemer. 
Wlierefore  ask  whether  he  be  American  or  Span- 
iard ?  It  leads  also  to  endless  confusion  in  the 
use  of  words  of  ethical  importance.  Not  only 
does  *  peace  '  mean  something  different  to  the 
Mussulman  from  what  it  means  to  the  other 
party  to  a  reconciliation,  as  will  be  seen  l)elow, 
but  such  words  as  *  honesty,'  *  kindness,'  *pity,' 
and  'piety'  do  not,  in  the  mind  of  the  Moham- 
medan, have  the  sense  which  the  Christian  gives 
them." 

LAW    CONCERNING    TREATMENT   OF    ALIENS. 

Mr.  Dwight  says  that  the  full  importance  of 
this  curious  trait  can  only  be  gauged  by  gaining 
the  Mohammedan  point  of  view  as  found  in  the  4 
compends  of  the  holy  law  now  in  use  in  Moham- 
medan countries.  He  quotes  several  passages 
from  these  compends  which  seem  to  make  clear 
the  obligation  resting  on  every  Mohammedan  to 
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regard  and  treat  non- Mohammedans  as  enemies. 
Yet  absolute  power  is  confided  to  the  leader  or 
ruler  to  decide  when  policy  requires  war  to  cease. 
^  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting,  if  not  quite 
agreeable  to  our  national  sense  of  self  compla- 
cency, to  note  that  Mohammedan  casuists  regard 
the  subsidy  paid  by  our  Government  to  the  Sultan 
of  Sulu  as  tribute  paid  fot  the  sake  of  peace. 

The  law  minutely  regulates  all  possible  rela- 
tions of  Mohammedans  to  aliens  at  home,  or  re- 
siding by  permission  in  Moslem  lands,  or  subject 
as  tribute -payers  to  Mussulman  authority. 

**  Throughout  its  cold  logical  reasoning  or  its 
illustrative  digressions,  it  fortifies  every  conclu- 
sion by  quoting  the  word  of  God  in  the  Koran, 
or  the  comments  or  practices  of  the  Prophet, 
and  the  consensus  of  expert  commentators  of 
old.  The  principle  that  the  non- Mohammedan 
is  an  enemy,  to  be  subjugated  or  killed  for  the 
glory  of  God  at  the  earliest  convenient  moment, 
is  the  axiom  of  faith  which  underlies  the  whole 
chapter.  This  axiom  is  held  in  abeyance  wher- 
ever policy  requires  it,  as  at  present  in  Turkey, 
Persia,  Egypt,  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Afghanis- 
tan. But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  whereas 
in  a  Christian  country  a  long- continued  peace 
gives  grounds  for  the  fostering  of  sincere  friend- 
ship, in  the  Mohammedan  nation  which  is  party 
to  such  a  peace  the  fact  that  the  non -Moham- 
medan is  an  enemy  is  never  suffered  to  drop  out 
of  mind." 

A  striking  confirmation  of  Mr.  Dwight's  anal- 
ysis of  this  trait  of  Mohammedan  character  is 
furnished  by  Mr.  Charles  Johnston  in  his  thrill- 
ing tale  of  an  uprising  against  Russian  rule  in 
the  Contemporari/  for  March. 

O^R    POLICY    WITH    THE    M0R08. 

Mr.  D wight  believes  that  peace  between  our 
Government  and  the  Moros  can  be  maintained  by 
following  in  the  main  the  English  model  of  pol- 
icy toward  Moslem  tribes,  the  theory  being 
clearly  to  show  that  peace  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Mohammedans. 

**  The  oflBcers  in  contact  with  the  Moros  should 
study  the  Mohammedan  law  of  conduct  toward 
aliens,  so  that  they  may  know  the  meaning  of 
and  the  remedy  for  difficulties  which  arise.  Fol- 
lowing the  precept  of  the  holy  law  itself,  they 
should  see  to  it  that  modern  arras  and  ammuni- 
tion are  not  sold  to  the  Moros.  The  Sultan 
should  be  warned  that  raids  by  any  tribe  will  be 
^  punished  by  pitiless  reprisals  upon  the  district  of 
their  origin,  but  without  detriment  to  friendly 
relations  with  himself  and  without  harm  to  Mo- 
hammedans of  other  districts.  The  threat  should 
be  made  good  by  irresistible  punitive  expeditions 
swiftly  following  the  offense. 


*  *  The  subsidy  to  the  Sultan  and  his  officers 
should  be  maintained.  It  may  be  unpleasant  to 
learn  that  his  ignorant  people  regard  the  subsidy 
as  tribute  paid  to  Islam  by  the  blasphemers  of 
America.  But  a  few  thousand  dollars  paid  to 
leading  Moros  is  the  cheapest  means  of  insuring 
correct  judgment  on  their  part  of  the  true  direc- 
tion of  Mohammedan  interests.  Our  own  naval 
and  military  forces  should  •  be  much  larger  than 
would  suffice  elsewhere,  and  at  all  points  selected 
for  permanent  posts  in  Moro  districts  they  should 
be  very  much  in  evidence  and  very  wide  awake 
to  methods  of  defense  against  sudden  attack. 
In  a  word,  the  success  of  this  policy  depends 
largely  upon  following  the  principle  of  a  quaint 
Mohammedan  proverb :  '  See  that  the  post  is 
strong  to  which  your  donkey  is  tied,  and  then  go 
in  peace,  trusting  in  God  for  his  safety.'  " 

Mr.  D wight  would  adopt  as  an  axiom  that  our 
control  of  the  Moros  at  present  shall  extend  no 
further  than  control  of  their  relations  with  others 
Such  control  would  involve  the  ending  of  slave 
raids,  which,  according  to  Mohammedan  law, 
belong  to  a  state  of  war  alone,  but  in  Mr. 
Dwight's  opinion  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt 
the  abolition  of  slavery  or  any  other  reform  of 
their  domestic  institutions  until  the  relations  of 
the  Moros  with  their  non- Mohammedan  neigh- 
bors are  completely  under  control.  (Some  of  the 
complexities  of  the  slavery  question  were  shown 
in  the  article  by  Professor  Macdonald  in  the 
March  Review.) 

THE    WAY    OUT. 

Notwithstanding  his  gloomy  revelations  of  the 
Mohammedan  attitude  toward  the  alien,  Mr. 
Dwight  is  convinced  that  the  Mohammedan  is  a 
reasonable  being,  that  he  is  not  psychologically 
different  from  other  men,  and  that  he  is  of  like 
capacity  with  other  men  for  the  finer  feelings. 
He  says  : 

* '  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  constitu- 
tionally predatory  class  whose  representatives  are 
found  in  every  nation,  and  without  detailing 
illustrations  which  prove  the  fact,  it  may  be  as- 
serted that  when  a  Mohammedan  discovers  in  a 
non- Mohammedan  friend  a  true  man,  sober,  tem- 
perate, pure  in  morality,  and  just  and  chivalrous 
in  the  treatment  of  'others,  he  is  astounded  beyond 
measure.  But  he  at  once  concludes  that  his  holy 
laVv  is  not  intended  to  govern  his  relations  with 
men  of  such  angelic  temperament.  He  therefore 
tends  to  become  a  sincere  and  trusty  friend. 

*'  The  fact  that  Moliammedans  can  be  moved 
in  any  degree  by  contact  with  high,  manly  qual- 
ities is  the  one  fact  which  relieves  the  dismal 
prospect  opened  up  by  a  study  of  the  existing 
ground- work  for  our  future  dealings  with  the 
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Moros.  It  should  be  utilized  to  the  utmost. 
Officials  who  are  to  come  in  contact  with  these 
people  should  be  carefully  selected  men,  with 
definite  instructions  to  study  Mohammedan  preju- 
dices. All  their  acts  should  aim  to  conquer 
aversion  deeply  rooted  in  such  prejudices.  They 
should  be  scrupulous  in  personal  habits  and  care- 
ful in  consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  Moros 
as  men.  Such  small  things  should  be  borne  in 
mind  as  the  religious  duty  of  Mohammedans  to 
resent  the  most  trivial  attentions  to  their  women, 
their  religious  hatred  for  hogs  and  those  who 
have  to  do  with  swine,  and  their  religious  ad- 
miration for  men  who  do  not  drink  liquor.  Scope 
should  be  prepared  for  such  potent  influence  as 
could  be  exerted  by  the  surgeon  of  a  military 
post  who  would  treat  on  certain  fixed  days  patients 
from  outside  the  lines.  For  there  is  hardly  a 
limit  to  the  gratitude  of  a  Mohammedan  who  has 
been  healed  or  has  seen  his  children  healed  by 
the  skill  of  a  first-class  physician." 


71  fs 

THE  NORWEGIAN  FLAG. 

ON  December  15,  1899,  a  new  national  mer- 
chant flag  was  unfurled  on  every  Nor- 
wegian ship,  whether  in  home  or  foreign  port. 
In  an  historical  survey  of  the  relations  of  Swe- 
den and  Norway  contributed  to  the  Conservative 
Review  ( Washington)  by  Mr.  Leonhard  Stejneger 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  political 
events  which  led  to  the  legalization  of  this  flag 
by  the  Norwegian  Storthing. 

Although  it  has  very  generally  been  assumed 
that  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden  in  1814 
required  the  use  of  a  union  flag,  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  such  an  assumption  so  far  as  the  mer- 
chant flag  is  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  the 
constitution  distinctly  provides  (Article  CXI.) 
that  <<  Norway  shall  be  entitled  to  have  its  own 
merchant  flag.  Its  naval  ensign  shall  be  a  union 
flag. "  The  latter  provision  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  merchant  flag  is  not  to  be  a  union  flag,  and 
for  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  union  this  distinc- 
tion was  recognized,  as  Mr.  Stejneger  shows. 

THE  FLAG  OF  1821. 

*»From  1814  to  1821  the  merchant  flag  of 
Norway  remained  unchanged '  the  same  as  the 
flag  adopted  during  the  short  reign  of  Christian 
Frederick — viz. :  red  with  a  white  cross  and  the' 
Norwegian  coat  of  arms,  the  golden  lion  with 
the  battleaxo  in  the  upper  proximal  corner  ;  but 
it  was  found  to  be  too  much  like  the  Danish  flag 
for  practical  purposes.  The  Storthing  of  1821 
took  up  the  question  and  unanimously  passed  a 
bill  defimng  the  merchant  flag  as  red  divided  by 
a  white-bordered  blue  cross.     But,  unfortunato- 
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ly,  this  Storthing,  as  will  be  remembered,  was 
having  a  hard  figh^  with  King  Charles  XIV., 
during  which  it  passed  the  law  abolishing  the 
nobility  a  third  time  over  the  royal  veto.  The 
King  was  furious  and  refused  to  approve  the  flag 
bill  ;  but  after  having  thus  shown  his  temper 
and  power,  in  less  than  two  months  he  eslab- 
lished  the  identical  flag  by  a  royal  decree  which 
was  considered  and  signed  in  the  ordinary  Nor- 
wegian cabinet  council.  This  flag — the  tri- col- 
ored cross  banner — without  any  additional  em- 
blems or  colors,  and  without  anything  to  indicate 
a  union  with  Sweden,  consequently  fulfilling  the 
demand  of  the  constitution,  thus  became  the 
legal  merchant  flag,  with  the  restriction,  how- 
ever, that  it  should  not  be  used  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  on  account  of  the  Barbary  corsairs, 
to  whom  Norway  did  not  pay  the  usual  tribute 
necessary  to  avoid  depredations.  In  view  of  the 
arguments  used  during  the  recent  flag  dispute, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  seven  years  after  tlit^ 
establishment  of  the  union  neither  the  people 
nor  the  King  considered  the  union  to  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  require  expression  in  the  merchant 
flag." 

THE    *<  union"    flag. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  King  Oscar  I.,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Charles  XIV.,  was  a  royal 
decree,  of  June  20,  1844,  by  which  the  union 
ensign  received  its  present  form — viz. :  the  na- 
tional flag  with  a  union  jack,  composed  of  the 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  colors  in  equal  propor- 
tions, occupying  the  upper  proximate  quadrate. 
In  the  same  decree  the  merchant  flag  was  Uke- 
wise  provided  with  the  union  jack. 

*^  It  thus  became  a  union  flag  contrary  to  the 
provision  of  the  constitution,  and  it  was  also 
noted  with  disapproval  that  although  the  mer 
chant  flag  undeniably  is  a  purely  domestic  Nor- 
wegian affair,  the  decree  which  changed  its 
appearance  was  passed  in  a  *  joint*  Swedish- 
Norwegian  council  of  state.  The  new  union 
flag  was  consequently  both  illegal  and  unconsti- 
tutional. But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  decree 
only  made  the  use  of  the  union  flag  optional  and 
did  not  abolish  the  old  tri-colored  flag  of  1821, 
which  thus  remained  the  fully  legal  and  consti- 
tutional flag." 
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THE  FLAG   QUESTION    IN   PARTY    POLITICS. 

In  the  conflict  over  the  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate Norwegian  consular  service  the  old  un- 
marked tricolor  of  Norway,  **the  pure  flag/' 
^  as  it  was  called,  became  the  banner  around  which 
the  Liberals  of  the  national  party  rallied,  while 
the  union  jack  w^as  the  standard  of  those  Nor- 
wegian politicians  who  had  leanings  toward  Swe- 
den and  desired  **  union  at  any  price.'* 

As  the  progressives  thought  that  so  important 
a  matter  as  the  national  flag  should  be  a  subject 
of  legislation  and  no  longer  left  to  the  royal 
caprice,  an  effort  was  made  in  1893  to  legalize 
the  flag  of  1 82 1 .  A  bill  to  this  effect  was  passed 
by  the  Storthing  and  vetoed  by  the  King.  The 
same  bill  was  passed  again  in  1896  and  again 
failed  to  receive  the  King's  signature. 

After  a  general  election  which  resulted  favor- 
ably for  the  Liberals  the  bill  came  before  the 
Storthing  for  the  third  and  last  time.  On  No- 
vember 17,  1898,  it  was  passed  and  became  a 
law,  under  the  constitution,  without  the  King's 
sanction.  The  law  was  pijomulgated  in  the  name 
of  the  Storthing  on  December  15,  1898,  the 
change  in  the  flag  to  take  place  one  year  from 
that  date. 

**  But  all  trouble  was  not  over  yet.  Foreign 
governments  would  have  to  be  notified  of  the 
passage  of  the  law,  and  as  matters  are  arranged 
at  present,  such  notification  can  only  be  made 
through  the  Swedish  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  same  papers  that  wanted  the  King  to  violate 
his  oath  in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
law  now  urged  the  Swedish  Foreign  OflBce  to  re- 
fuse to  undertake  the  notification.  The  Swedish 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  himself.  Count  Doug- 
las, was  in  sympathy  with  these  demands,  and 
affairs  looked  very  threatening  for  awhile.  Bet- 
ter counsel  prevailed,  however,  due  to  the  firm 
stand  of  the  Norwegian  people  and  partly  also, 
perhaps,  because  the  Swedish  elections  which 
were  then  going  on,  and  during  which  the  ques- 
tion had  been  violently  agitated,  showed  bigger 
gains  for  the  Liberals  than  the  administration 
had  counted  on.  As  a  result,  Count  Douglas  re- 
signed from  the  cabinet  and  a  temporary  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  undertook  to  notify  the  foreign 
governments.  On  December  16  last  the  old  le- 
gal tri-color  thus  superseded  the  union-marked 
flag  which  for  fifty- five  years  had  usurped  the 
place  at  the  mast-heads  of  the  merchant  ships 
and  on  the  custom-houses  and  post  -offices  of 
Norway. 
4  *  *  The  dignified  and  determined  attitude  of  the 

Norwegian  people  during  the  crisis  ^as  undoubt- 
edly the  main  factor  in  calling  down  the  fanatics 
who  were  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  crowns 
of  two  kingdoms.'' 


RACE  AND  RELIGION  IN  SWISS  REFERENDUM 
VOTINGS. 

IN  the  Coming  Age  for  March  Mr.  Eltweed 
Pomeroy  makes  an  interesting  exhibit  of  the 
results  of  certain  referendum  votings  in  Swit- 
zerland, with  a  view  to  studying  the  effects  of 
racial  and  religious  differences  between  the  pop- 
ulations of  the  several  cantons.  Mr.  Pomeroy 's 
article  is  accompanied  by  two  tables — each  too 
elaborate  for  reproduction  here — which  divide 
the  cantons  according  to  race  and  language  and 
according  to  religion,  respectively,  showing  the 
percentage  voting  **yes'*  and  the  percentage  not 
voting  in  each  canton. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  adopts  De  Ploige's  classification, 
which  puts  down  14  of  the  cantons  as  German, 
1  as  German -French,  5  as  French,  and  2  as 
Italian.  From  his  study  of  the  statistics  of  nine 
referendum  votings,  the  first  of  which  was  taken 
on  the  adoption  of  the  Swiss  constitution,  in 
1848,  and  the  last  on  the  unification  of  the  civil 
and  military  code,  in  1898,  Mr.  Pomeroy  con- 
cludes : 

**  1.  That  the  cantons  do  not  all  vote  one  way 
according  to  race  and  language.  Thus  in  the 
June  3,  1894,  voting  the  percentage  of  those 
voting  *  yes '  in  the  German  cantons  ranges 
from  6.9  per  cent,  to  36.9  per  cent,  and  in  the 
French  cantons  from  6  per  cent,  to  37.4  per 
cent. ;  while  in  the  last  voting  the  percentage  of 
those  voting  *  yes  *  in  the  German  cantons  ranges 
from  13.6  per  cent,  to  96.4  per  cent,  and  in  the 
French  cantons  from  34.2  per  cent,  to  83.3  per 
cent.  The  distinction  of  race  and  language  is 
blotted  out  in  the  referendum  votings. 

* '  2.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  tendency 
to  vote  <  yes '  or  the  tendency  to  vote  •  no '  in 
either  the  German,  French,  or  Italian  cantons. 
Thus  in  the  first  voting  the  German  cantons  cast 
a  little  larger  percentage  of  affirmative  votes  than 
the  French  ;  in  the  second  voting  this  is  reversed, 
and  so  on.  Those  who  vote  apparently  vote  in- 
dependently of  any  race  aptitude  to  negative  or 
affirmative  action.  This  is  particularly  shown  by 
the  seven  votings  on  one  date  in  1866,  when, 
while  in  some  cases  the  percentages  approach 
uniformity,  in  others  we  find  such  wide  variations 
as  6.8  per  cent,  and  70  per  cent.,  3.3  per  cent, 
and  47.8  per  cent.,  31.1  per  cent,  and  78.9  per 
cent,  in  the  same  canton. 

**  3.  The  percentage  of  those  not  voting  shows 
that  the  Germans  pay  less  attention  to  voting 
than  the  French,  and  the  Italians  are  usually  a 
little  more  interested  than  either.  The  German- 
French  canton  of  Vaud  once  or  twice  shows  a 
larger  percentage  voting  than  the  French  or  Ital- 
ian cantons,  and  once  it  shows  less  than  any  of 
the  other  general  averages. 
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*<4.  Tbe  mountain  cantons  of  Uri,  Scbwyz, 
Obwalden,  and  Nidwalden  show  very  high  per- 
centages of  citizens  voting.  These  cantons  have 
and  have  had  for  generations  the  Lands<jemeinde, 
or  most  direct  form  of  direct  legislation/' 

RELIGIOUS    DIVISIONS. 

Of  the  22  cantons  9^  are  Catholic,  5^  are 
Protestant,  3  are  equally  divided,  and  4  have  a 
Protestant  majority.  After  rearranging  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  nine  referendum  votings  to  make 
them  correspond  with  the  religious,  rather  than 
the  racial,  division  of  the  cantons,  Mr.  Pomeroy 
draws  the  following  conclusions  : 

<M.  That  the  cantons  do  not  vote  alike  ac- 
cording to  religion.  Thus  in  the  June  3,  1894, 
voting  the  percentage  of  those  voting  '  yes  *  in 
the  Catholic  cantons  ranges  from  6  per  cent,  to 
3G.9  percent,  and  in  the  Protestant  cantons  from 
8.8  per  cent.,  to  26.2  per  cent.  There  are  just 
as  wide  differences  between  Catholic  as  between 
Protestant  cantons  in  the  percentage  of  those 
voting  <  yes. ' 

*<  2.  The  general  average  of  those  voting  *  yes ' 
does  not  show  any  progression  or  regression 
from  the  Catholic  to  Protestant  cantons,  but  is 
mixed  up.  The  people  do  not  vote  according  to 
religion. 

**  3.  There  are  as  great  differences  in  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  do  not  vote  in  the  Catholic 
cantons  as  in  the  Protestant  cantons.  Religion 
does  not  apparently  influence  them  to  stay  at 
home  or  to  vote,  or  else  it  influences  them  equally. 

*  *  4.  In  the  general  average  of  the  stay-at- 
homes  there  is  no  general  progression  or  re- 
gression from  Catholic  to  Protestant  cantons." 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  religious  and  race 
prejudices  play  an  insignificant  part  in  determin- 
ing Swiss  policy.  In  Mr.  Pomeroy's  opinion  the 
disappearance  of  these  factors  is  largely  due  to 
the  operation  of  the  referendum  itself,  which 
serves  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  voters 
on  the  common  good. 

THE  ITALIAN  FUTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

UNDER  the  significant  title  **  Our  Future  in 
America,"  Consul  Gino  Macchioro  (re- 
cently Italian  vice-consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  now  vice-consul  at  Salonica, 
Turkey)  explains  in  Nuova  Antologia  for  Jan- 
uary 16  what  he  believes  to  be  the  best  way  of 
fostering  in  America  Italian  race -feeling  and 
solidarity.  The  careful  collation  of  his  facts 
and  the  systematic  development  of  his  opinions 
show  that  the  writer's  interest  in  the  subject  is 
not  a  mere  temporary  ebullition  of  patriotic  sen- 
timent. The  article  is  a  well-considered  expo- 
sition of  policy. 


ITALIAN    CITIZENSHIP. 

After  considering  and  commenting  on  the 
methods  advised  by  other  writers  for  fostering 
*'  Italianity  "  in  America,  Consul  Macchioro  sets 
forth  the  system  which  he  believes  would  Ik*  tbe 
most  practicable  and  effective.  First  of  all,  as 
something  which  could  be  done  at  once,  all  tl>e 
laws,  especially  the  military  laws,  which  deter 
sons  of  Italian  emigrants  from  coming  to  Italy 
for  a  long  stay  should  be  modified  so  that  there 
may  be  no  barriers  of  that  kind  between  the 
**  colonists'*  and  the  mother  country.  Article 
IV.  of  the  Italian  civil  code  makes  the  son  of 
an  Italian  citizen  also  a  citizen,  no  matter  where 
he  is  born.  Hence  he  is  subject  to  Italian  mili- 
tary service.  As  most  of  the  nations  of  North 
and  South  America  have  conferred  citizenship 
on  everybody  born  within  their  limits,  it  hap- 
pens that  there  are  many  Italians  on  this  conti- 
nent who  have  a  double  citizenship  and  double 
duties.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  all  such  claims  by  foreign  powers, 
even  in  the  case  of  fiaturalized  citizens,  is  well 
known,  and  no  doubt  the  other  states  of  this 
continent  assert  a  similar  independence ;  but 
travelers  do  not  like  to  be  made  the  subjects  of 
oflBcial  controversy,  and  the  fear  of  annoyance 
in  one  way  or  another  prevents  many  of  them 
from  visiting  the  ancestral  home.  Laws  have 
been  proposed  by  the  Italian  Government  for 
smoothing  away  such  hindrances,  but  a  distinct 
solution  of  the  difficulty  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
**  What  is  important  is,''  says  Consul  Macchi- 
oro, *<  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  reform  may 
be  accomplished,  and  that  there  may  be  removed 
every  obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  sons  of  our 
emigrants  to  the  fatherland."  Many  of  them, 
he  thinks,  would  then  pursue  their  higher  studies 
in  Italy  instead  of  going  to  the  universities  and 
tachnical  schools  of  other  nations. 

ITALIAN    SUBSIDIES    FOR    AMERICAN   CONSUMPTION. 

But  the  main  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind,  ac- 
cording to  Consul  Macchioro,  is  how  Italianity 
may  be  fostered  in  America  itself,  and  as  to  this 
his  mind  is  clear  and  the  method  which  he  pro- 
poses is  simple  and  direct : 

*  *  That  which  is  especially  necessary  is  to  bind 
with  stronger  bonds  Italy  and  her  colonies,  and 
to  attain  this  purpose  the  means  are  so  many 
and  diverse  that  they  escape  classification.  It 
can  be  said,  however,  that  the  school  is  the  most 
important  of  all,  and  that  it  is  our  business  to 
use  also  abi^ad  what  a  minister  has  called,  in  a 
happy  phrase,  a  good  scholastic  policy." 

It  should  be  noted  that  here  and  everywhere 
in  this  article,  as  tlie  context  shows,  Consul  Mac 
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chioro  means  by  **her  colonies^*  Italian  groups 
resident  in  America. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Italian  schools  main- 
tained abroad — governmental,  colonial,  and  con- 
♦  fessional.  The  governmental  are  those  which 
are  maintained  by  the  Italian  Government,  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  governmental 
schools  here,  because  (^onsul  Macchioro  says  that 
their  sphere  is  limited  to  the  Levant.  The  Ital- 
ian confessional  schools  in  America  are  few,  es- 
pecially in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  **  colo- 
nial schools  " — the  schools  instituted  by  groups 
of  Italian  residents — which  the  consul  regards 
as  important.  These  he  divides  into  two  kinds  : 
those  subsidized  by  the  Italian  Government  and 
those  not  subsidized.  Consul  Macchioro  says 
the  subsidies  are  small  and  that  the  expenses  of 
the  schools  are  mostly  borne  by  the  Italian  col- 
onists. He  specifies  the  number  of  such  schools 
and  the  countries  where  they  are.  It  would 
seem  that  the  United  States  has  not  been  re- 
garded as  the  best  field  for  schools  subsidized 
by  the  Italian  Government.  Here  is  the  con- 
sul's list :  Brazil,  50 ;  Argentina,  2*2  ;  United 
States,  4  ;  Uruguay,  3  ;  Chile,  2  ;  Peru,  2  ;  Par- 
aguay, 1.  Probably  the  reason  why  so  few  of 
the  Italian  schools  in  the  United  Stages  are  sub- 
sidized is  that  the  Italian  future  in  the  United 
States  is  less  promising  than  in  South  America. 
The  Italian  Government  spends  its  money  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good.  But  the  specific  pol- 
icy recommended  by  Consul  Macchioro  is  the 
extension  of  subsidies.  Italianity  in  America 
is  to  be  fostered  by  using  subsidies  for  starting 
new  schools  wherever  needed.  The  subsidy  is 
to  be  a  nucleus  for  attracting  private  interest 
and  liberality.  In  the  consul's  opinion,  the  nu- 
merous Italian  societies — especially  the  mutual 
aid  societies — are  the  best  agents  for  using  gov- 
ernment subsidies  in  starting  schools  : 

<*  The  colonial  schools  supported  by  the  soci- 
eties and  subsidized  by  the  government  are  not 
numerous  enough,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  they 
have  given  the  best  results.  ...  In  America 
the  Italian  societies  are  very  numerous  and  ani- 
mated 'oy  the  best  sentiments." 

STBENQTH    OP   THE    ITALIAN    SOCIETIES. 

The  plan,  then,  which  the  consul  advises  is 
the  very  one  which  the  Italian  Government  is 
following,  only  the  consul  urges  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  pursue  the  plan  more  diligently 
and  give  a  wider  reach  to  its  operations.  And 
■I  that  the  results  will  be  large  may  be  inferred 
from  a  certain  national  peculiarity  of  the  Ital- 
ian ** colonists. "  Italy  controls  in  America  "a 
force  which  the  other  nations  envy  us — the  spirit 
of  association  of  our  compatriots.     These  soci- 


eties, which  maintain  united  the  forces  of  our 
emigrants  and  keep  alive  their  affection  for  the 
fatherland,  will  be  for  us  an  inestimable  advan- 
tage. .  .  .  Considering  that  in  almost  all  Amer- 
ica our  colonial  population  is  associated,  while 
that  of  other  nations  is  often  isolated  or  scat- 
tered, every  inferiority  of  ours  disappears,  or  at 
least  is  in  great  part  compensated.  But  to  set 
in  motion  this  grand  force  which  is  at  our  dis- 
position, the  first  impulse  ought  to  start  from 
Italy,  and  there  every  one  ought  to  contribute 
according  to  his  means,  the  private  citizens  as 
well  as  the  government,  the  patriotic  societies 
as  well  as  the  religious  congregations. " 


A  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN. 

THE  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has 
undertaken  to  recapitulate  the  various 
child  study  investigations  of  recent  years,  in 
which  15,000,000  children  in  this  country  and 
Europe  have  been  examined  The  Child- Study 
Monthly  for  February  analyzes  the  report  by 
topics. 

The  methods  of  the  investigators  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  procedure  adopted  for  studying 
the  emotion  of  fear  in  the  children.  Hundreds 
of  lists  containing  all  manner  of  causes  such  as 
might  excite  fear  were  distributed.  Parents, 
teachers,  and  other  persons — even  the  little  ones 
themselves — marked  off  such  items  as  the  chil- 
dren really  feared.  After  all  the  replies  had 
been  tabulated  it  was  found  that  the  highest 
number  feared  thunder-storms,  the  next  highest 
reptiles. 

COMMON    OBJECTS    OF    FEAR. 

**Then  follow  in  order,  according  to  the  num- 
ber fearing  them:  Strangers,  darkness,  fire,  death, 
domestic  animals,  disease,  wild  animals,  water,  in- 
sects, ghosts. 

**  A  comparison  of  an  equal  number  of  boys 
and  girls  showed  that  the  girls  feared  1,7G5 
things  on  the  list  and  the  boys  1, 106.  The  girls 
exceeded  the  boys  in  the  fear  of  everything  ex- 
cept water,  high  places,  and  strangers.  The 
ratio  of  girls  to  boys  in  the  fear  of  rats  and  mice 
was  75  to  13,  as  might  be  expected.  It  was  also 
ascertained  that  fear  in  boys  increases  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fifteenth  year  and  then  declinevS, 
while  in  girls  it  increases  more  steadily  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eighteenth  year  before  diminishing. 
The  fear  of  thunder  and  lightning,  reptiles,  rob- 
bers, and  machinery  was  found  to  increase  with 
age. 

FEAR    OF    GHOSTS    BY    CHILDREN. 

*' Another  novel  inquiry  enlarged  upon  the 
fear  of  ghosts  in  children.     By  questioning  the 
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little  ones  and  tabulating  their  answers  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  most  frequent  source  of  their 
knowledge  of  ghosts  was  in  stories  told  by  other 
children.  Stories  read  by  them  ranked  second 
in  frequency.  Of  all  the  other  sources  servants 
had  been  the  most  active.  Some  had  derived 
their  first  knowledge  from  pictures,  a  less  num- 
ber from  games  or  from  their  own  imaginations. 
The  smallest  number,  less  than  1  per  cent. ,  had 
first  heard  of  ghosts  from  their  parents. 

*'Itwas  discovered  that  fear  almost  univer- 
sally accompanied  belief  in  such  specters.  The 
most  popular  belief  as  to  the  power  of  ghosts 
was  that  they  chase  and  catch  children.  Other 
notions,  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  believers,^ 
were  that  they  glide  swiftly,  appear  and  disap- 
pear, do  all  sorts  of  mysterious  things,  foretell 
death,  and  injure  people.  Of  those  questioned 
as  to  the  time  when  ghosts  appear,  a  majority 
believed  it  to  be  in  the  dark,  when  one  is  alone. 
Stating  the  places  where  ghosts  may  be  expected, 
the  highest  number  of  opinions  was  in  favor  of 
graveyards. " 

INFLUENCE   OF   ENVIRONMENT   ON   STATURE. 

A  study  of  50,000  individuals  showed  degen- 
eration of  growth,  apparently  resulting  from  in- 
ferior nourishment.  There  was  found  to  be  a 
difference  of  five  inches  in  average  statures  be- 
tween the  best  and  worst  nurtured  classes.  In 
a  separate  study  of  boys  alone  the  same  results 
were  shown.  Beginning  with  public- school  boys 
coming  from  good  homes  in  the  country  and 
taking  in  succession  lower  and  lower  grades — 
through  asylums,  reform  schools,  and  the  like — 
there  is  a  constant  degradation  of  the  mean  stat- 
ures. 

THE    *'DOLL   HABITS*'    OF   BOYS   AND   GIRLS. 

<*  Another  unique  plan  of  research  was  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  characters  of  children 
through  their  doll  habits,  it  being  considered  that 
the  educational  value  of  dolls  is  great.  A  list  of 
29  questions  wis  prepared  and  submitted  to  near- 
ly 1,000  children,  boys  and  girls.  The  various 
kinds  of  dolls  played  with  ranked  as  follows  in 
order  of  popularity  :  Wax,  paper,  china,  rag, 
bisque,  rubber. 

"Of  many  confessing  that  they  had  treated 
other  things  as  dolls,  the  greatest  number  had  so 
substituted  cats,  clothes  pins,  pillows,  bottles, 
sticks,  and  dogs.  Nearly  four-fifths  had  tried  to 
feed  dolls  ;  nearly  two-thirds  had  thought  them 
hungry  ;  nearly  seven- tenths  had  credited  them 
with  mental  powers  ;  almost  the  same  number 
had  really  thought  them  sick  at  times. 

**  It  was  discovered  that  of  city  school  children 
below  six  years,  82  per  cent,  of  boys  and  98  per 


cent,  of  girls  have  played  with  dolls  ;  between 
six  and  twelve  years,  76  per  cent,  of  boys  and 
99  per  cent,  of  girls. 

POWERS    OF    MEMORY. 

* '  In  experiments  for  testing  the  memory  pow- 
ers of  an  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls  at  dif- 
ferent ages  in  school  and  university  classes  they 
were  all  read  a  simple  story  containing  324  words 
and  152  distinct  ideas.  The  reading  required 
three  minutes,  after  which  they  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  write  what  they  could  remember.  The 
conclusions  were  that  the  growth  of  memory  is 
more  rapid  in  girls  than  in  boys.  It  was  also 
shown  that  one  must  reach  his  maximum  memory 
power  at  an  early  age,  generally  near  the  begin 
ning  of  the  high- school  period.  After  that  it 
declines," 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  topics  treated  by 
the  report,  which  the  editor  of  the  Child -Study 
Monthly  says  should  be  read  at  first  hand  as  the 
best  epitome  of  the  subject  thus  far  published. 


MR.  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL  ON  TASTE  IN 
BOOKS. 

THE  March  Corvhill  contains  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell's  Edinburgh  lecture  on  taste,  under 
the  title  *' Is  It  Possible  to  Tell  a  Good  Book 
from  a  Bad  One  ?  "  It  is  a  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic essay.  Mr.  Birrell  begins  by  quoting 
Voltaire  :  <  *  The  necessity  of  saying  something, 
the  perplexity  of  having  nothing  to  say,  and  a  de- 
sire of  being  witty  are  three  circumstances  which 
alone  are  capable  of  making  even  the  greatest 
writer  ridiculous.'^  Mr.  Birrell  disclaims  any 
desire  to  be  witty,  but  his  paper  proves  how  suc- 
cessfully a  brilliant  writer  can  transform  the 
three  circumstances  referred  to  into  an  occasion 
of  victory. 

THE   GIST   OF    IT   ALL. 

All  that  Mr.  Birrell  has  to  say  is  by  hiin 
obligingly  summed  up  in  his  concluding  para- 
graph : 

♦  *  To  tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one  is,  then, 
a  troublesome  job,  demanding,  first,  a  strong  un- 
derstanding ;  second,  knowledge,  the  result  of 
study  and  comparison  ;  third,  a  delicate  senti- 
ment. If  you  have  some  measure  of  these  gifts, 
which,  though  in  part  the  gift  of  the  gods,  may 
also  be  acquired,  and  can  always  be  improved, 
and  can  avoid  prejudice — political  prejudice,  so- 
cial prejudice,  religious  prejudice,  irreligious 
prejudice,  the  prejudice  of  the  place  where  you 
could  not  help  being  born,  the  prejudices  of  the 
university  whither  chance  sent  you,  all  the  preju- 
dices that  came  to  you  by  way  of  inheritance, 
and  all  the  prejudices  you  have  picked  up  on 
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your  own  account  as  you  went  along — if  you  can 
give  all  these  the  slip  and  manage  to  live  just  a 
little  above  the  clouds  and  mists  of  your  own 
generation,  why,  then,  with  luck,  you  may  be 
^  right  nine  times  out  of  ten  in  your  judgment  of 
a  dead  author,  and  ought  not  to  be  wrong  more 
frequently  than  perhaps  three  times  out  of  seven 
in  the  case  of  a  living  author  ;  for  it  is,  1  repeat, 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  tell  a  good  book  from  a 
bad  one.'* 

WHAT   IS   GOOD   TASTE? 

Mr.  Birrell  pronounces  Burke's  the  best  defini- 
tion of  good  taste,  but  first  gives  his  own  con- 
ception of  it.     He  says  : 

*  *  Speaking  for  myself,  I  could  wish  for  nothing 
better,  apart  from  moral  worth,  than  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  taste,  at  once  manly,  refined,  and  un. 
affected,  which  should  enable  me  to  appreciate 
real  excellence  in  literature  and  art  and  to  depre- 
ciate bad  intentions  and  feeble  execution  wher- 
ever I  saw  them.  To  be  forever  alive  to  merit 
in  poem  or  in  picture,  in  statue  or  in  bust ;  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  grand,  the 
grandiose,  and  the  merely  bumptious  ;  to  per- 
ceive the  boundary  between  the  simplicity  which 
is  divine  and  that  which  is  ridiculous,  between 
gorgeous  rhetoric  and  vulgar  ornamentation,  be» 
tween  pure  and  manly  English,  meant  to  be 
spoken  or  read,  and  sugared  phrases,  which  seem 
intended,  like  lollipops,  for  suction  ;  to  feel  your- 
self going  out  in  joyful  admiration  for  whatever 
is  noble  and  permanent,  and  freezing  inwardly 
against  whatever  is  pretentious,  wire-drawn,  and 
temporary — this  is  indeed  to  taste  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree,  once  forbidden,  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil." 

*'THK    DESIRE    TO    BE    WITTY." 

There  is  thus  nothing  novel  in  what  Mr.  Bir- 
rell has  to  say,  but  how  he  says  it — that  makes 
all  the  difference  : 

*»This  desire  of  being  witty,  sneered  at  as  it 
always  is,  has  in  most  cases  an  honorable,  because 
a  humane,  origin.  It  springs  from  pity  for  the 
audience.  .  .  .  This  desire  to  amuse  just  a  little 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  so  very  contemptible, 
springing  as  it  does  from  the  pity  that  is  akin  to 
love.  But  now,  to  me  at  all  events,  it  matters 
not  to  whom  this  desire  is  related  or  by  whom 
it  was  begot.  I  have  done  with  it.  Ten  years 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  the  political 
platform  have  cured  me  of  a  weakness  I  now  feel 
to  be  unmanly.  I  no  longer  pity  my  audiences  ; 
^      I  punish  them." 

THE    SWARM    OF    BOOKS. 

Speaking  of  the  literary  output,  Mr.  Birrell 
remarks : 


*  <  A  great  crowd  of  books  is  as  destructive  of 
the  literary  instinct,  which  is  a  highly  delicate 
thing,  as  is  a  London  evening  party  of  the  social 
instinct.  To  limit  this  output  is  of  course  i?n- 
possible.  Nothing  can  stop  it.  Agricultural  de- 
pression did  not  hit  it.  Declining  trade  never 
affected  it.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the 
millionaires  of  the  future  will  be  the  writers  of 
really  successful  shilling  shockers  and  farces  that 
take  the  town.  *  Charley's  Aunt '  has  made  more 
money  than  would  be  represented  by  the  entire 
fortunes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray,  and 
Dickens  all  added  together." 

Of  positive  counsel,  perhaps  the  epitome  is  the 
writer's  sentence  : 

♦'Tradition  is  the  most  trustworthy  advertise- 
ment and  the  wisest  advice." 


THE  QUESTION  OF  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM. 

IN  the  Edticational  Review  for  March  Prof. 
Elmer  B.  Brown,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, presents  a  fairly  representative  American 
view  of  the  freedom  of  college  and  university 
teaching.     He  says : 

**In  America  the  improvements  which  are 
most  urgently  needed  in  scholastic  organization 
are  such  as  will  protect  public  schools  against 
hasty  and  whimsical  change,  and  will  keep  all 
other  schools  in  close  touch  with  the  interests  of 
the  state — maintaining  and  increasing  in  them 
the  sense  of  public  responsibility.  With  such 
changes,  both  types  of  administration  will  tend 
toward  the  middle  ground  which  may  be  expected 
to  be  most  favorable  to  real  liberty.  The  danger 
most  to  be  feared  in  institutions  of  both  types  is 
internal  and  appears  in  an  inordinate  desire  for 
material  prosperity.  Nothing  will  more  effectu- 
ally stop  the  mouths  of  teachers  whose  utterances 
may  be  expected  to  check  the  inflow  of  funds  for 
buildings  and  endowment.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  maintain  that  wealthy  patrons  of  educational 
institutions  attach  servile  conditions  to  their 
gifts.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  this  is  very  rarely 
the  case.  It  is  much  more  commonly  the  fear 
on  the  part  of  faculties  and  managing  boards 
that  frank  utterance  will  lessen  the  income  from 
gifts  which  really  impairs  the  freedom  of  teach- 
ing. Where  this  consideration  merely  restrains 
teachers  from  imposing  private  opinions  upon 
their  classes  in  the  guise  of  instruction  its  opera- 
ation  may  be  good.  Where  it  restrains  them 
from  presenting  well- established  results  of  scien- 
tific research  its  operation  is  wholly  bad.  And 
who  shall  draw  the  line  between  these  two  kinds 
of  restraint  ? 

**  After  all  is  said  and  done,  academic  freedom 
cannot  be  expressed  in  foimulas  nor  secured  by 
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mere  systems  of  administration.  It  belongs  to 
men  who  deserve  it  for  preeminent  worth  and 
command  it  by  the  courage  of  well-reasoned  con- 
viction. No  sort  of  freedom  is  wortli  having 
which  can  be  marked  out  by  fixed  lines  or  main- 
tained by  inferior  men  witliout  a  struggle.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  mission  of  educational  institutions 
to  take  their  place  and  play  their  part  in  the  con- 
flicts which  are  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ples ;  and  when  their  part  assumes  the  form  of  a 
struggle  for  the  right  to  teach  the  truth  as  they 
find  it,  the  conflict  itself  may  prove  their  best 
means  of  persuading  men  that  truth  is  worth 
fighting  for." 

The  University  and  Social  Questions. 

Mr.  George  11.  Shibley,  writing  in  the  March 
Areria^  aflBrms  that  academic  freedom  on  the 
more  important  class  questions  exists  in  this 
country  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  he 
further  asserts  that  even  if  it  could  be  secured  it 
would  still  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  situation.  The  grounds  of  this  novel  propo- 
sition he  states  as  follows  : 

*  *  Where  a  question  concerning  economic, 
political,  or  social  science  is  such  that  experts 
disagree,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  right  thing 
for  a  believer  in  one  side  to  present  to  students 
or  other  novices  both  sides  of  the  case.  And  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  expert  agrees  or 
disagrees  with  the  board  that  employs  him.  It 
is  doubtless  better  to  have  academic  freedom  if 
one  man  is  to  present  both  sides  ;  but  there  is 
great  evil  in  thus  presenting  it,  for  a  person  can- 
not believe  that  the  opposing  views  are  both  tnie. 
The  alternative  that  seems  to  have  the  greatest 
merit  is  this  :  The  board  of  trustees  in  each  uni- 
versity, continuing  as  at  present  to  employ  and 
discharge  the  professors  at  will,  should  enact  a 
by-law  providing  a  way  whereby  *  the  other  side  * 
of  each  disputed  question  in  economics  and  gov- 
ernment— class  questions — may  be  presented  to 
the  students  by  an  expert  who  believes  in  the 
side  of  the  question  he  champions.  A  practical 
way  to  do  this  is  being  employed  daily — namely, 
the  written  debate. 

A    HEARING    FOB    BOTH    SIDES. 

<  *  To  apply  the  written  debate  to  the  case  in 
hand,  let  the  by-law  declare  that  once  a  year,  say, 
each  professor  of  economic  or  political  science 
may  be  asked  by  a  leading  organization  repre- 
senting a  view  opposed  to  that  of  the  professor  to 
state  in  writing  the  principle  that  in  his  opinion 
exists  in  the  particular  field  in  question,  and  to 
cite  the  facts  upon  which  he  relies  to  demonstrate 
its  existence.  Such  a  statement  is  practicable, 
for  the  material  in  text- books  and  articles  can  be 


referred  to  minutely  and  supplemented.  Two 
copies  of  this  should  be  lianded  to  the  organiza- 
tion or  its  representative  for  answer.  The  rei>ly 
should  specifically  admit  or  deny  each  principle, 
and  as  to  the  disputed  ones  should  admit  or  deny  V 
the  accuracy  of  each  statement  of  fact  and  set 
forth  the  proof.  This  answer,  annexed  to  a  copy 
of  the  professor's  statement,  should  then  be  re- 
turned to  him  for  reply.  In  case  he  brings  in 
new  matter  it  should  be  returned  to  him  for  an- 
swer, and  the  answer  given  back  for  reply.'* 

To  make  sure  that  the  students  study  the  posi- 
tions of  the  opposing  sides,  Mr.  Shibley  would 
have  each  one,  before  receiving  his  or  her  degree, 
pass  an  examination  before  a  State  board  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  opposing  views ! 

Liberty  in  Econonnic  Teachingr* 

In  G union's  Magazine  for  March  the  editor 
discusses  with  Prof.  Edward  W.  Bemis  the  ques- 
tion of  *<  Free  Thought  in  College  Economics," 
which  had  also  been  the  subject  of  an  editorial 
article  in  the  December  number  of  Gunton's. 

Professor  Bemis  holds  that  so  long  as  our  uni- 
versities permit  their  instructors  to  promulgate 
only  such  economic  views  as  have  been  generally 
accepted  they  must  abandon  the  claim  of  absolute 
liberty  of  research. 

Again,  he  holds  that  it  is  more  important  for 
a  State  university  to  eitcourage  liberal  economic 
and  social  teaching  than  it  is  for  a  private  col- 
lege, because  the  latter  is  sustained  by  only  one 
class  in  the  comnmnity,  while  a  State  university 
should  represent  the  whole  people. 

**  An  institution  supported  by  public  taxation 
should  give  all  sides  of  important  social  move- 
ments a  hearing,  and  to  that  end  it  should  have 
at  least  three  or  four  professors  representing  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  in  economics  and  sociology.'* 

Professor  Gunton,  in  reply,  draws  a  sharp 
distinction  between  those  subjects  of  instruction 
in  which  "  the  people's  faith  and  confidence  are 
involved  " — i.e.,  religious,  ethical,  and  social  in- 
stitutions— and  other  departments  of  knowledge. 
Discoveries  in  chemistry,  for  example,  do  not 
threaten  social,  ethical,  or  religious  interests. 
Therefore  the  investigator  in  this  field  is  en- 
couraged. But  in  religion  and  sociology  there 
can  be  no  such  unrestricted  freedom.  Professor 
Gunton  here  takes  an  illustration  from  the  divin- 
ity schools  of  our  universities  : 

*'IIere  is  a  professor  who  has  been  investi- 
gating the  subject  of  theology,  and  he  has  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  atheism  is  the  true 
gospel,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  all  a  superstition, 
that  church  and  creed  are  based  on  fallacy  and 
have  neither  history  nor  logic  to  sustain  them. 
Is  there  any  reason  in  ethics  or  intellectual  free- 
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dom  why  the  professor  who  has  arrived  at  that 
conclusion  shouhi  continue  to  use  the  institution 
to  teach  that  new  theory,  which  in  its  very  na- 
ture makes  war  on  the  religious  faith  upon  which 
-  much  of  the  moral  conduct  of  society  rests  ?  Of 
course  not.  Ordinary  sense  of  society  preserva- 
tion forbids  ;  it  would  he  an  abrupt  violation  of 
the  religious'  sense  of  the  community,  which 
would  be  demoralizing  to  society  and  highly  in- 
jurious to  public  welfare." 

WHAT   SHALL   THE    HERETIC    DO? 

In  Professor  Gunton's  opinion  there  is  but  one 
course  for  a  person  who  becomes  so  utterly  out 
of  touch  with  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  his 
particular  subject  of  instruction,  and  that  is  *'  to 
segregate  himself  and  try  to  form  a  new  group 
and  develop  a  new  consensus  of  opinion.  In- 
deed, that  is  what  has  ever  been  done  in  the 
progress  of  society." 

**Now,  in  sociology  the  same  law  obtains. 
Economics  and  sociology  deal  with  the  questions 
not  merely  of  individual  relations,  but  of  the 
relation  of  society  to  property,  home,  and  social 
and  political  institutions — in  short,  to  everything 
that  affects  tlie  personal  rights,  protection  of 
property,  and  general  security  of  individual  effort 
in  the  community.  All  the  wealth  and  institu- 
^onal  advantages  of  civilization  are  at  stake. 
Here  is  a  professor  in  a  college  who  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  private  ownership  of  prop- 
erty is  robbery  ;  that  justice  demands  the  con- 
fiscation of  existing  wealth  and  its  redistribution 
i^  tb^  community.  Are  we  to  understand  that 
(51  the  theory  of  absolute  liberty  the  university  is 
^  to  be  used  by  this  individual  to  advocate  disrup- 
t^n  of  existing  economic  and  social  institutions, 
c^tnTrary  to'  the  consensus  of  the  best  current 
opinion  both  inside  and  out  of  the  university  ? 
la  other  words,  is  it  to  lend  its  influence  and 
wealth  to  tKe  support  of  a  person  who  propagates 
the  ndea  of  destruction  of  what  it  regards  as  the 
sacred  institutions  of  civilized  societv  ?  " 


HOW  WOMEN  WORKERS  LIVE  IN  LONDON. 


O' 


|NE  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  March  is  that  in 
which  Miss  Emily  Hothouse  gives  a  summary  of 
the  census  nii^de  by  the  Women's  Industrial 
Council  as  to  the  ways  of  living  and  wishes  of 
working  women  in  London.  The  report  is  based 
4  on  500  forms  filled  up  by  women  of  fifteen  dif- 
ferent callings,  residing  in  different  parts  of 
London  and  the  suburbs,  and  deals  mainly  with 
the  rent  and  accommodation  which  women  of 
limited  incomes  are  able  to  afford  in  London. 


INCOME    AND    RENT. 

The  average  income  of  the  500  women  from 
whom  particulars  were  obtained  was  £128  19s. 
($645),  out  of  which  the  average  amount  paid 
for  rent  was  £28  4s.  (|141).  Of  these  women 
all  but  67,  who  reside  in  boarding-houses,  lived 
in  lodgings,  flats,  or  rooms.  The  professional 
incomes  varied  from  $100  to  a  little  over  $500 
and  occasionally  higher  ;  but  it  is  the  addition 
of  private  means  Which  raises  the  average  to 
$645  ;  21.7  per  cent,  of  the  average  income  is 
paid  for  rent.  The  total  number  of  rooms  occu- 
pied by  367  occupants  was  630,  or  a  hundred 
short  of  two  rooms  apiece. 

HOW    WOMEN    LIVE. 

The  opinions  evoked  from- the  occupants  of 
these  rooms  are  by  no  means  flattering.  Nearly 
all  complain  of  dreariness,  bad  food,  loneliness, 
expense,  and  discomfort.  The  following  are 
some  of  their  remarks  : 

**  Have  tried  several  sets  ;  indifferent  or  bad 
food  is  the  chief  drawback. 

**Too  expensive,  badly  managed,  food  infe- 
rior, and  too  many  restrictions. 

**  Chronic  indigestion  owing  to  regime. 

<*  Petty  restrictions  and  petticoat  government. 

**  I  have  been  in  a  flat  without  a  servant  and 
too  ill  for  several  days  to  dress  and  go  and  sum- 
mon any  one  to  fetch  a  doctor  or  a  friend. 

**  I  want  the  ordinary  creature  comforts  neces- 
sary to  a  woman  who  returns  fagged  and  worked 
out. 

<'  I  have  worked  with  many  hundreds  of 
women  during  the  last,  fourteen  years,  and  gen- 
erally they  have  spoken  of  the  extreme  loneliness 
of  living  in  lodgings.'* 

Those  who  lived  in  women's  flats  are  almost 
unanimous  in  complaining  of  tyrannical  restric- 
tions : 

**  I  left  on  account  of  high  rent  for  very  lim- 
ited accommodation  ;  rules  in  ladies'  chambers 
are  often  oppressive  ;  little  or  no  competition  ; 
and  the  shareholders  receive  a  high  rate  of  inter- 
est— 5  per  cent,  in  many  cases. 

;*  I  am  leaving  because  of  the  irritating  rules. 
They  should  avoid  treating  tenants  as  a  cross  be- 
tween a  pauper  lunatic  and  a  rebellious  school- 
girl. 

*  *  Because  of  high  rent,  poor  accommodation, 
discomfort  of  public  dining-room,  and  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  officials." 

TO    ADMIT    MKN. 

A  large  number  of  the  women  were  against 
chambers  for  women  only,  ami  declared  that  the 
ideal  community  would  be  a  place  where  both 
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men  and  women  would  be  allowed  to  live.     The 
following  are  some  of  their  opinions  : 

*<  It  is  unwholesome  to  exclude  men  and  make 
a  sort  of  worldly  nunnery  of  such  a  dwelling. 

*  *  The  presence  of  men  keeps  up  the  standard 
of  food. 

*  *  Certainly  admit  them  ;  the  cooking  is  better 
where  men  are  allowed. 

*  *  A  very  necessary  thing,  and  the  only  hope 
of  keeping  things  up  to  the  jnark. 

< '  This  would  insure  the  food  being  of  a  better 
quality. 

*<  I  now  go  to  a  *  mixed  *  boarding-house,  be- 
cause men  insist  on  good  and  sufficient  food,  and 
that  makes  things  better  ;  women  by  themselves 
appear  to  dread  strikes.'' 

THE  IDEAL  WOMEN's  HOME. 

Miss  Hobhouse  sets  forth  her  ideas  as  to  the 
ideal  woman's  residence  in  the  following  passage  : 

**A  quiet  spot  in  Bloomsbury — for  Blooms - 
bury  is  the  beloved,  the  chosen  of  working  wom- 
en— failing  that,  perhaps  Westminster  ;  but  in 
any  case  not  far  removed  from  the  indefatigable 
and  indispensable  'bus.  Upon  this  spot  a  large 
building  to  contain  accommodation  for  perhaps 
200  educated  working  people.  It  might  contain 
about  50  single  or  combination  rooms,  100  sets  of 
double  rooms,  and  25  sets  of  three  and  four 
rooms  each.  In  the  more  commodious  sets  two 
friends  might  live  together  or  a  brother  and  sis- 
ter share  a  home.  Aloft  in  the  gables  artists 
would  pitch  their  easels,  and  musicians  plead  for 
sound-proof  rooms  in  a  far-off  corner  of  the 
house.  Below  are  the  common  rooms  :  a  com- 
mittee-room, a  library  and  newspaper  room,  a 
smoking-room  for  men  and  women,  and — last, 
but  not  least — a  large  dining-hall,  where  no  one 
should  be  bound  to  feed,  but  which,  under  the 
maiArgement  of  a  representative  committee,  should 
be  catered  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tenants. " 


THE  ICE-BREAKING  RUSSIAN  STEAMSHIP. 

IN  the  April  McOlure^s  there  is  a  capital  article 
by  Earl  Mayo  on  *'The  Ice-Breaker  *  Er- 
mack,"*  the  tremendously  powerful  steamship 
the  Russian  navy  has  built  to  pound  its  way 
through  the  ice  of  the  Baltic  and  the  arctic.  Mr. 
Mayo  interviewed  Vice- Admiral  Makaroff,  who 
has  suggested  that  this  powerful  steamship  may 
even  steam  through  the  ice  to  the  pole. 

In  fact,  the  Ermack  has  already  cut  her  way 
through  tlie  thickest  ice  of  the  Spitzbergen  region, 
ice  which  has  been  frozen  for  a  generation  or  more. 
The  admiral  described  the  strange  ship  as  the 
strongest  vessel  in  existence,  and  not  only  strong, 
but  symmetrically  strong.  The  steamship  has  a 
displacement  of  8,000  tons,  is  driven  by  10,000 


horse  power,  but  is  intended  to  carry  neither 
cargo,  passengers,  nor  guns,  the  single  aim  of  her 
builders  being  to  make  her  as  strong  as  possible. 
Instead  of  having  merely  a  double  bottom,  she 
has  a  double  skin  throughout,  so  that  water- 
tight  compartments  3  to  10  feet  in  diameter  ex- 
tend entirely  around  the  vesseL  She  has  great 
beam — 71  feet,  in  fact,  or  twice  as  much  as  a 
vessel  of  her  length  (305  feet)  should  have,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  proportions  generally  observed  in 
an  ocean  liner. 

This  ship,  then,  which  can  make  fifteen  knots 
in  clear  water,  is  built  to  force  her  way  through 
ice  up  to  a  thickness  three  times  the  height  of  a 
man.  Such  ice  is,  of  course,  absolutely  im- 
pregnable to  any  direct  charge.  The  Ermath 
does  not  charge  into  it,  but  rises  on  it  and  crushes 
it.  When  her  bow  strikes  the  ice  it  encoimters 
it  at  an  angle  and  rises  on  the  surface,  and  as 
the  engines  urge  the  ship  forward  more  and 
more  of  her  weight  is  thrown  upon  the  ice  until 
it  breaks  beneath  the  strain.  When  her  bow 
has  mounted  on  the  ice  900  tons  pressure  is  im- 
posed. If  this  does  not  break  it  through,  a 
great  pump  can  within  twenty  minutes  add  200 
tons  of  water  to  the  bow  pressure  or  can  send 
the  200  tons  charging  to  the  other  end  of  the 
vessel  in  order  to  get  her  out  of  a  dangerous 
situation.  The  sloping  walls  of  the  Ermack  are 
fifteen  times  as  strong  as  the  sides  of  the  ordi 
nary  vessel.  They  are  at  an  angle  which  makes 
the  ship  simply  rise  as  the  ice  presses  harder  and 
harder  upon  them. 

The  Ermack  was  completed  last  February  and 
at  once  set  to  work  to  rescue  a  number  of  steam- 
ers imprisoned  by  the  ice  in  the  Baltic.  Alto- 
gether she  brought  to  port  4 1  steamers  during 
the  brief  remainder  of  the  winter  season,  and  in 
that  one  winter  saved  more  than  the  cost  of  her 
construction. 

Then  the  wonderful  vessel  made  a  trip  to  the 
arctic  and  tackled  the  polar  ice.  In  eight  hours 
she  traveled  30  miles  to  the  northward,  and  then 
after  a  rest  advanced  30  miles  more  in  eleven 
hours,  crushing  her  way  actually  through  ice 
fourteen  feet  thick.  She  has  since  been  still 
further  strengthened.  Probably  a  companion 
ship  will  be  constructed,  and  then,  if  Admiral 
Makaroff  can  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Russian 
Government,  he  may  endeavor  to  see  how  near 
to  the  pole  he  can  come  in  his  ice-breakers, 
working  the  two  monsters  together  in  tandem. 

In  the  Review  op  Reviews  for  June,  1899 
(page  661),  allusion  was  made  to  the  claim  put  ^ 
forth  on  behalf  of  American  inventors  that  the 
plans  of  the  Ermack  were  based  on  those  of  ice- 
crushing  ferry-boats  which  have  plied  for  some 
years  across  the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 


THE   PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY. 

IN  the  April  Century  Mr.  John  Gilmer  Speed  writes 
on  **  The  Kentuckian,"  in  an  essay  which  was  com- 
posed before  the  exciting  events  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  commonwealth  recently,  which  makes  the  study 
of  the  character  of  the  Kentuckian  so  timely.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Speed  adds  a  postscript  apropos  of  the  political 
imbroglio  in  Kentucky,  in  which  he  thinks  that  on  the 
whole  that  State  has  acquitted  itself  pretty  well  in  the 
trial.  Of  Kentuckians  Mr.  Speed  says  :  "Individually 
they  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands ;  collectively 
they  have  as  great  respect  for  the  law  as  any  people  in 
the  world.  It  seems  likely  at  this  writing  that  they 
are  about  to  agree  to  a  reinstatement  of  the  law,  even 
though  that  law  is  so  unjust  that  it  provides  for  a  re- 
versal of  the  verdict  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the 
polls." 

Id  accounting  for  "The  Success  of  the  Government 
Telegraph  in  Great  Britain,"  Mr.  W.  S.  Harwood  thinks 
it  only  necessary  to  say  that  one  may  send  a  telegram 
of  twelve  words  between  any  two  points  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  fifteen  cents,  confident  that  every  possible 
effort  will  be  made  to  protect  its  contents  and  hasten  its 
delivery  and  that  this  is  accomplished  with  no  increase 
in  taxation,  the  business  being  not  only  self-supporting, 
but  so  far  profitable  as  to  insure  against  the  need  of 
Parliamentary  appropriations.  Mr.  Charles  Barnard, 
writing  on  "The  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  Power- 
Tool,"  says  that  the  nation  possessing  the  power-tool 
will  rule  the  world's  trade  and  will  get  the  business  of 
the  world,  simply  because  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
supply  the  great  wants  of  the  world  by  hand  labor.  It 
calls  to  mi;id  our  machine-made  shoes,  which  are, 
though  labor  is  high  here,  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the 
world.  He  says  that  if  shoes  were  made  by  hand  half 
the  people  in  America  would  have  to  go  without  them. 
As  it  is,  we  sell  them  to  England,  France,  and  the  rest 
of  Europe.  .  Mr.  Barnard  gives  many  picturesque  and 
interesting  examples  of  the  application  of  power,  hy- 
draulic, pneumatic,  and  electric,  in  American  work. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Wood  contributes  in  "  The  Hardships  of 
a  Reptiler  "  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  naive  sketch- 
es we  have  seen  in  the  magazines  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Wood  describes  himself  as  a  young  man  in  search  of 
some  exciting  occupation,  who  went  into  partnership 
with  an  elderly  skipper  of  filibustering  experience  on  a 
scheme  to  sail  to  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  in  a  schooner 
Imrchased  for  the  occasion  and  engage  in  the  business 
of  canning  turtles.  All  who  read  this  first  chapter  of 
the  reptilers*  experience  on  this  weird  expedition  will 
be  anxious  for  the  next  lot  to  come  out. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINK 

THE  April  Harper^s  gives  place  to  an  essay  by  Dr. 
James  H.  Hyslop  on  the  "  Results  of  Psychical 
Research,"  the  larger  part  of  which  is  occupied  with 
a  report  of  Dr.  Hyslop's  experiments  with  the  medium 
Mrs.  Piper,  a  matter  that  has  been  aired  rather  unsym- 
pathetically  in  the  public  prints.  Dr.  Hyslop  reviews 
briefly  the  experiences  with  Mrs.  Piper,  and  says  that 
the  results  leave  him  absolutely  no  alternative  between 
spiritism  and  an  infinite  telepathy  to  account  for  the 


facts.  Dr.  Hyslop  makes  a  sturdy  plea  for  the  respecta- 
bility of  his  investigations,  asking  "  why  is  it  so  noble  and 
respectable  to  find  whence  man  came  and  so  suspicious 
and  dishonorable  to  ask  and  ascertain  whither  he  goes  ? " 
Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  under  the  title  "  A  Successful 
Colonial  Experiment,"  tells  what  the  English  are  doing 
at  Hong  Kong,  which  has  special  interest  for  us  in  that 
the  problem  Great  Britain  has  here  solved  is  very  like 
that  which  confronts  us  in  Manila.  England  has  suc- 
ceeded, Mr.  Bigelow  says,  by  selecting  honest  and  capa- 
ble men  to  fill  administrative  posts  in  her  colonies. 
The  Englishman  who  shows  himself  honest  and  capable 

gits  a  reward  in  rapidly  advanced  position  and  salary, 
e  learns  to  speak  Chinese  and  studies  the  needs  of  the 
Orientals.  "I  found,"  says  Mr.  Bigelow,  "only  one 
American  consul  who  had  been  in  eflSce  more  than  one 
year,  and  that  man,  so  far  from  getting  promotion,  had 
had  his  salary  reduced  from  $8,000  to  $2,500  per  year, 
and  was  negotiating  with  a  view  to  abandoning  so 
thankless  a  service." 

LORD  PAUNCEFOTE. 

There  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Lord  Pauncefote,  the  British 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and  a  very  excellent 
picture  of  that  diplomat  as  a  frontispiece.  Mr.  Chalmers 
Roberts  says  that  Lord  Pauncefote  has  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  every  one  with  his  gentle  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  disposition,  and  that  his  popularity  in 
America  is  due  to  an  unfailing  patience,  moderation, 
and  firmness  in  the  upholding  of  his  country's  interests, 
with  a  never-failing  appreciation  of  the  point  of  view  of 
his  opponent.  Lord  Pauncefote  is  about  to  retire  from 
diplomatic  service  this  spring  and  will  serve  his  coun- 
try hereafter  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


SCRIBNERS  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  April  Scribner^s  Mr.  H.  J.  Whigham,  writing 
from  South  Africa,  de,scribes  in  detail  the  battle  of 
Magersfontein  and  the  terrible  disaster  which  overtook 
the  Highlanders  in  the  night  attack.  He  thinks  the 
attack  could  only  have  been  justified  if  ^very  inch  of 
the  ground  had  been  carefully  reconnoitered.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  position  of  the  enemy's  trenches  was 
utterly  unknown,  tl^e  men  had  no  idea  what  was  ex- 
pected of  them,  and  there  was  no  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  ground,  which  had  in  addition  been  barb-wired 
in  every  direction.'  Mr.  Whigham  says  concerning  Lord 
Methuen's  responsibility  :  "Against  such  a  position  on 
such  a  night,  one  can  only  say  that  the  idea  of  the  night 
attack  was  the  outcome  of  one  of  those  strange  mental 
aberrations  which  do  at  times  assail  even  our  best  gen- 
erals." The  numljer  l)egins  with  a  pleasant  article  by 
Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  "  The  Charm  of  Paris,"  in  which 
that  clear-headed  and  painstakitig  young  writ«r  ana- 
lyzes with  an  unusually  healthy  judgment  the  life  of 
the  French  capital.  She  does  not  find  the  Parisian  a 
dissipated  and  frivolous  citizen.  She  says  the  traveler 
"  will  find  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Paris  thrifty,  busy, 
wide-awake.  They  work  hard,  and  when  their  work  is 
done  they  turn  with  zest  to  their  amusements.  The 
striking  feature  of  the  recreations  of  Parisians  is  not 
recklessness— it  is  cheerfulness.    With  them   amuse- 
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ment  is  a  matter  of  course,  as  regular  a  feature  of 
their  week  as  their  meals." 

RUSKIN'S  AKT  CRITICISM. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell,  in  a  brief  essay  on  John  Ruskin, 
thinks  that  Ruskin  had  no  business  to  write  on  art  at 
all.  His  criticism  **  never  sings  the  praises  of  restraint, 
or  severity,  of  the  Greek  element  in  art.  It  not  only 
exalts  sentiment  in  altogether  undue  degree  and  depre- 
ciates pure  expression,  but  the  sentiment  which  unfail- 
ingly it  admires  is  sentiment  of  a  particularly  primitive 
nature."  **  The  truth  is  he  was  quite  disoriented  in  writ- 
ing about  art  at  all.  He  neither  recognized  its  limita- 
tions, nor  understood  its  function,  nor  apprehended  its 
distinction.  He  did  not  like  it.  He  was— which  is  quite 
another  thing— in  love  with  nature."  In  Ruskin^s  ado- 
ration of  nature  *'he  was,  however,  beyond  all  cavil 
superb.  One  is  almost  tempted  into  dithyramb  in  speak- 
ing of  the  way  in  which  he  has  verbally  crystallized  his 
appreciations  of  the  myriad  aspects  of  that  immense 
and  immensely  attractive  energy  of  which,  if  Words- 
worth is  to  be  called  the  poet,  Ruskin  himself  is  surely 
the  oracle." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

A  READABLE  article  in  the  April  Cosmopolitan 
by  H.  R.  Evans  on  the  conjurer  Houdin  explains 
with  the  aid  of  diagrams  several  of  the  most  famous 
tricks  of  that  famous  magician.  These  tricks  seem  silly 
enough  when  the  interior  mechanism  is  laid  bare.  So 
great  was  Houdin's  note  that  he  was  sent  as  an  ambas- 
sador to  Algeria  to  overcome  the  influence  of  the  Mara- 
bout priests  over  the  ignorant  Arabs.  The  Marabouts, 
or  Mohammedan  miracle  workers,  were  continually 
fanning  the  flam'es  of  discontent  and  rebellion  against 
French  domination.  The  French  Government  asked 
Houdin  to  go  to  Algeria  and  perform  before  the  Arabs 
in  order  to  show  them  that  a  French  wizard,  using  only 
sleight-of-hand  and  the  resources  of  science,  was  greater 
than  the  Marabouts,  who  pretended  to  occult  powers 
and  accomplished  comparatively  simple  feats.  He  suc- 
ceeded completely  in  out-conjuring  the  Mohammedan 
wizards,  and  returned  to  BYance  and  settled  down  with 
a  handsome  fortune. 

THE  OLD  RIFLE  AND  THE  NEW. 

In  a  department,  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  in  glancing 
over  the  progress  in  military  appliances  during  the  past 
generation,  singles  out  the  reduction  of  the  caliber  in 
infantry  firearms  as  being  the  foremost. 

**Sixt.een  years  ago  the  armies  of  the  civilized  world 
were  carrying  large-bore  rifles  varying  in  caliber  from 
0.4  inch  to  only  0.6  inch.  Small-bore  arms  were  be- 
ginning to  be  seriously  considered.  England,  even 
then,  had  just  adopted  and  was  arming  her  infantry 
with  the  large-caliber  Martini-Henry,  and  as  late  as 
1886  Germany  introduced  a  magazine  rifle  of  large  lx)re. 
In  this  year  France  an^  Portugal  led  the  way  by  adopt- 
ing a  magazine  arm  of  nearly  0.8  inch  caliber.  The 
other  nations  followed  this  lead  rapidly,  the  United 
States  holding  on  to  the  forty- flve-call be r  single-loader 
until  the  last  few  years,  when  the  entire  army  was 
equipped  with  the  0.30  Krag-Jorgensen.  The  calilwrs 
vary  from  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  (Italian) 
to  three-tenths  of  an  inch  (French).  The  modern  bullet 
weighs  about  half  of  what  the  old  one  did  ;  yet  it  is 
much  longer  in  proportion  to  its  diameter.    The  maxi- 


mum effe<:tive  range  of  the  old  rifle  averaged  3,000 
yards,  while  that  of  the  new  is  over  4,100— about  two 
and  one-third  miles.  The  penetration  in  elm  of  the  old 
Snider  was  only  four  and  one-half  inches  at  100  yards, 
whereas  the  bullet  of  the  new  arm  at  200  yards  goes  v 
through  twenty-three  and  one-half  inches  of  pine.  The 
Mauser  projectile  will  pass  through  five  or  six  men  in  a 
row  at  100  yards  and  through  one  man  at  nearly  a  mile. 
Thirty-years  ago  a  soldier  considered  himself  safe  from 
rifle-fire  so  long  as  he  kept  behind  a  good-sized  log  ;  now 
the  log  would  furnish  scant  protection." 

THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN'S  FREEDOM. 

Max  O^Rell,  in  a  page  on  "  The  Respect  to  Woman, ** 
comments  on  the  free-and-easy  ways  of  American  women 
that  often  startle  Europeans,  but  invariably  charm  them 
—for  instance,  an  American  girl  with  her  own  recep- 
tion days  and  reception  room,  independent  of  her 
mother's,  and  the  American  girl's  carrying  the  latch- 
key of  her  house,  her  ability  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  a  man  on  the  same  terms  as  that  of  the  women. 
After  a  sixth  visit  to  America,  Max  O'Rell  thinks  that 
what  enables  the  youngest  girl  to  go  about  in  such  free- 
dom and  such  security  and  to  queen  it  all  over  the 
United  States  is  the  respect  which  woman  inspires  in 
American  men  of  all  classes.  He  thinks  that  *'in  the 
matter  of  politeness  and  respect  to  woman  the  most 
cpmmon,  the  most  vulgar  Americans  might  teach  a 
great  lesson  to  the  men  of  the  Old  World." 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINK 

FROM  the  April  MeClurc's  we  have  selected  Mr. 
William  Barclay  Parsons' article  on  "The  Ameri- 
can Invasion  of  China"  and  Mr.  Earl  Mayo's  on 
"The  Ice-Breaker  *Ermack'"  to  review  among  the 
"Leading  Articles  of  the  Month."  Mr.  Walter  Well- 
man  gives  some  dramatic  details  of  life  in  the  far  arctic 
regions,  in  his  accounts  of  hunting  bears  and  being 
hunted  by  bears,  and  other  novelties  of  his  recent  do- 
mestic life  and  daily  work  up  under  the  north  pole. 
He  says  that  their  winter  was  a  very  comfortable  one, 
although  they  had  stoves  only  fift-een  inches  in  diame- 
ter, which  burned  never  more  than  fifty  pounds  of  coal 
a  day.  He  says  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt  of 
cold,  and  that  at  Cape  Tegetthoif  he  and  his  companions 
habitually  wrote  letters,  sewed,  played  cards,  read 
books,  and  ate  their  meals  in  temperatures  about  the 
freezing  point,  never  suspecting  that  it  was  cold. 
When  the  temperature  outside  was  not  more  than  15* 
below  zero  and  not  much  wind  was  blowing,  they  let 
the  fire  go  out  after  supper,  in  order  to  save  coal.  Mr. 
Wellman  and  his  party  took  regular  baths  out  of  doors 
in  the  same  water  that  seals  disported  in,  and  such  a 
thing  as  a  cold  was  not  known.  He  says  wool  is  far  and 
away  the  best  fabric  for  arctic  wear.  Even  wool  will 
gather  some  moisture,  but  it  is  vastly  better  than  fur. 

Mr.  Robert  Barr  has  an  imaginative  story  of  a  great 
catastrophe  which  overtook  the  world  in  1904  and  left 
only  sixteen  persons  alive.  This  interesting  incident 
came  alM)ut  from  the  inventive  genius  of  a  young  Amer- 
ican who  went  to  London  and  formed  a  company  to 
manufacture  food  for  the  world  by  employing  the  avail- 
able water  power  of  the  earth  ift  extracting  the  nitrogen 
from  the  air  and  converting  it  into  food.  The  conse- 
(luence  was  that  the  population  of  the  earth  became 
drunk  with  Ihe  oxygen  that  was  left,  and  finally  the 
"  whole  scheme  of  things  fiared  up. 
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MUNSEyS  MAGAZINE. 

MR.  RUSSELL  DOUBLEDAY,  writing  in  Mun- 
8e\fs  Magazine  on  the  beef-raising  industry  of 
the  United  States  under  the  title  "Where  the  Beef 
I  Doth  Grow,**  says  that  the  cowboy  is  practically  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  railroad  and  the  farmer  have  put  him 
out  of  employment^  or  rather  into  a  newer  and  much 
less  picturesque  employment  of  mending  fences  and 
doing  regular  farm-hand  work.  There  are  few  places 
now  in  the  United  States  where  cattle  can  roam  at  will, 
as  there  are  farmers'  crops  about  the  country  that  would 
suffer.  Every  year  more  and  more  of  the  cattle  are 
housed  in  winter,  and  the  great  round-ui)8  are  not 
necesaarj',  for  each  owner  keeps  his  herd  fenced  from 
that  of  every  other  stockman. 

THK  MODERN  AIR-BRAKE. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Wilkinson  gives  a  description  of  **  Braking 
a  Railroad  Train**  and  of  the  modern  air-brake,  its 
construction  and  operation.  The  air-brake  is  in  fact 
largely  responsible  for  the  possibility  of  modern  fast 
railroading.  It  enables  a  ten-car  train  running  at  an 
estimated  speed  of  about  forty-five  miles  an  hour  to  be 
brought  to  a  standstill  in  le.<^  than  seven  car-lengths 
through  automatic  application  of  the  brakes  effected 
K>lely  by  the  parting  of  the  coupling  of  the  engine  and 
train.  The  air-brake  is  distinctly  a  triumph  of  Amer- 
ican inventive  genius.  The  percentage  of  cars  equipped 
with  it  has  increased  steadily,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
crease has  come  about  in  the  appalling  list  of  accidents 
to  railroad  employees.  For  instance,  in  1893  only  20 
percent,  of  the  freight  cars  in  the  United  States  had  air- 
brakes and  automatic  couplers.  Four  years  later  83 
per  cent,  had  air-brakes  and  50  per  cent,  had  improved 
couplers.  The  number  of  employees  killed  within 
twelve  months  ending  with  the  former  date  was  3,727 ; 
daring  the  year  ending  June  80, 1897,  the  fatalities  num- 
ber only  1,698. 

THE  WAYS  OF  THE  STREET  FAKIR. 

Mr.  Raymond  S.  Spears,  in  "  The  Story  of  the  Fakirs,'' 
makes  a  readable  study  of  the  peculiar  ways  and  wares 
of  the  street  vender.  He  says  that  sometimes  these 
plausible  and  theatrical  gentlemen  make  a  fortune 
from  some  cat<;hy  trifle.  The  street  man  who  does  the 
selling  often  works  under  a  boss  fakir,  who  will  send 
oat  25  men  to-day  or  125  men  to-morrow,  according  as 
the  opportunity  shows  itself,  to  beguile  the  public  with 
particular  toys,  puzzles,  novelties,  or  what-not.  The 
street  man  needs  no  capital  to  start  with,  and  only  has 
to  have  a  fellow-fakir  introduce  him  to  the  boss  in  order 
to  get  a  stock  of  wares.  Mr.  Spears  says  that  not  much 
of  the  stock  goes  astray,  which  is  rather  remarkable, 
considering  the  methods  and  personnel  of  the  industry. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  particular  feature  of  the  April  Ladies^  Home 
Journal  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  child  stories  by 
Rudyard  Kipling,  which  have  been  written  especially 
for  the  Uomc  Journal.  This  first  tale,  '*The  Ele- 
•4  phant'ft  Child,"  relates  in  very  juvenile  terms  how  the 
flephant,  which  formerly  had  only  a  blackish  bulgy 
nose  as  big  as  a  boot,  got  it  pulled  out  into  the  very 
Merviceable  trunk  which  now  equips  each  member  of 
that  family.  In  his  seventh  and  last  article  on  *'The 
Tlttater  and  Its  People  "  Mr.  Franklin  Fyles  tells  of  the 


mechanism  behind  the  scenes  which  gives  the  audience 
ita  storms,  lightning,  and  thunder. 

THE  MAKING  OF  STAGE  STORMS. 

**The  noise  of  wind  and  rain,"  he  tells  us,  "comes 
from  a  cylinder  of  silk,  which,  when  turned  with  a 
crank,  draws  the  cloth  rapidly  over  the  wooden  flanges. 
The  imitation  is  perfect. 

*^  Stage  lightning  used  to  be  produced  by  burning 
magnesium,  just  as  the  amateur  photographers  do  in 
making  flashlight  pictures.  A  simpler  and  better  way, 
in  theaters  with  an  electric  outfit,  is  to  touch  an  ordi*- 
nary  file  at  the  end  of  one  wire  to  a  bit  of  carbon  at  the 
end  of  another  wire.  The  carbon  bums  brightly  during 
the  contact,  which  may  be  a  mere  touch  or  prolonged 
with  the  requisite  irregularity  by  rubbing  the  ignited 
substance  along  the  rough  steel. 

'*  The  appearance  of  falling  rain  is  caused  by  suspend- 
ing many  fine,  polished  wires  and  vibrating  them  in  a 
strong  light.  That  is  an  excellent  illusion  for  a  moment, 
but  betrays  itself  if  continued  too  long.  Rain  is  also 
imitated  by  shaking  shot  on  a  drum.  Snow  is  bits  of 
paper  shaken  down  gently  from  above. 

"The  tiine-honored  thunder  maker  is  a  sheet  of  thin 
iron  suspended  by  a  cord  shaken  hard  or  gently,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  storm  in  prog- 
ress. The  most  modern  thunder  machine  is  a  long, 
narrow  trough  with  a  cannon-ball  rolling  in  it.  Wooden 
cleats  impede  the  ball  along  the  way,  and  it  may  be 
rolled  very  fast  for  a  loud  peal  or  slowly  for  a  long  rum- 
ble." 

THE  MARRIAGE  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Edward  Bok  devotes  his  editorial  page  to  discuss 
"The  Ease  With  Which  We  Marry."  He  thinks  that 
the  trouble  is  not  with  our  divorce  laws,  but  with  the 
laws  which  make  it  possible  for  a  man  to  bo^ist,  as  one 
recently  did,  that  he  had  married  sixteen  different 
women  in  less  than  five  years.    Says  Mr.  Bok: 

"The  present  open-door  policy  for  marriage  in 
America  cannot  exist  much  longer.  The  question  must 
be  met,  and  it  should  be  met  squarely.  Any  discussion 
of  divorce  is  untimely:  it  is  futile  at  the  moment.  It  is 
grappling  with  the  question  at  the  wrong  end.  Whether 
divorce  is  right  or  wrong,  whether  there  should  be 
divorce  at  all,  and  on  what  grounds  a  decree  of  divorce 
should  be  granted— these  are  not  the  pressing  questions 
of  the  hour.  The  whole  matter  of  divorce  does  not 
begin  to  stand  in  such  urgent  need  of  discussion  as  does 
the  question  of  the  laws  of  marriage.  When  we  adjust 
marriage  as  we  should  adjust  it,  then  we  can  give  our 
attention  to  divorce.  And  then  we  shall  find  that  in 
adjusting  the  one  we  shall  have  come  pretty  close  to 
the  wisest  and  best  adjustment  of  the  other.  The  prac- 
tical solution  of  both,  in  short,  lies  in  the  proper  adjust- 
ment and  rigid  enforcement  of  laws  which  shall  make 
marriage  more  difficult  of  accomplishment." 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

THE  New  Englarul  Magazine  for  March  contains 
several  historical  articles  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance.  Mrs.  Jane  Marsh  Parker  has  investigated 
the  various  stories  connecting  New  England  houses 
with  the  plot  whereby  the  French  royal  family  was  to 
find  refuge  in  the  United  States.  Her  paper  is  entitled 
"The  Marie  Antoinette  Houses  of  the  United  States," 
and  is  illustrated  with  interesting  pictures  of  two  of 
these  houses  and  historical  portraits. 
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not  distinctly  geographical  or  historical  in  their  rela- 
tions, but  made  equally  applicable  to  students  of  all 
nations.  His  plan  would  include  a  few  months'  study 
in  Germany,  followed  by  a  similar  course,  whether  of 
greater  or  less  length,  in  France,  Italy,  England,  Swit- 
zerland, or  Russia.  *'Rome  studied  from  the  forum  is 
very  different  from  Rome  studied  from  class-books, 
just  as  widely  separated  as  would  be  the  study  of  mod- 
ern France  in  the  monuments  of  Paris  from  written 
history,  or  that  of  the  living  glacier  of  Switzerland  or 
the  active  volcano  about  Naples  from  the  text  furnished 
by  geographical  text-books." 

CHINA'S  COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  an  article  on  "Western  Benefits  Through  China's 
Development"  the  Chinese  consul-general  to  the  United 
States  predicts  that  in  a  few  years  the  Chinaman's 
money  earned  in  the  United  States  will  buy  him  little 
more  in  China  than  here.  He  believes  that  the  cost  of 
living,  rising  with  the  rate  of  wages  in  China,  will  soon 
reach  the  American  standard.  The  movement  in  that 
direction,  he  says,  has  already  attained  great  speed.  He 
argues  as  follows  :  *'  The  trade,  which  now  only  amounts 
to  some  $32,000,000  both  ways,  is  so  small  because  of 
China's  inability  to  make  larger  purchases.  When  we 
multiply  the  things  you  want,  the  same  variation  will 
excite  in  us  a  desire  for  the  things  you  have.  If  our 
goods  are  cheap,  so  much  the  better  for  you.  We  there- 
by bring  you  more  of  labor  than  you  return  to  us.  The 
teamster  gives  to  the  lawyer  the  product  of  thirty  days' 
toil  for  an  hour  of  the  lawyer's  thought.  Both  are 
benefited ;  but,  in  the  aspect  of  things,  who  acquires  the 
higher  advantage  from  the  transaction  ?  We  may  give 
you  abundance  of  our  goods  for  little  of  your  goods ; 
but  you  will  be  the  more  favored." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  John  Goode,  of  Virginia,  contributes  an  in- 
.  teresting  acount  of  the  famous  Hampton  Roads  confer 
ence  in  1865,  in  which  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary 
Seward,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Alexan- 
der H.  Stephens,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  and  John  A. 
Campbell,  as  commissioners  appointed  by  Jefferson 
Davis,  discussed  plans  Cor  the  termination  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Mr.  F.  Cunliffe-Owen  writes  on  **  Englishmen  in  the 
United  States;"  Mr.  William  Ordway  Partridge  on 
*'The  True  Relation  of  Sculpture  to  Architecture;'* 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  on  '* Opera  Libretti;"  Mr.  John 
George  Leigh  on  ''America's  First  and  Latest  Colony" 
— Samoa;  and  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent  on  **Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips'  Play." 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  Arena  for  March  the  military  problems  now 
before  Congress  relating  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  National  Guard  and  the  defects  and  proposed  rem- 
edies of  the  regular  army  system  are  discussed  by  the 
Hon.  Jacob  Ruppert,  Jr.,  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Militia,  and  the  Hon.  Greorge  B.  McClellan,  minority 
leader  of  the  Committee  ou  Military  Affairs,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

On  the  Anglo-Boer  struggle  in  South  Africa  papers 
are  contributed  by  two  members  of  Congress,  the  Hon. 
David  A.  de  Armond  and  the  Hon.  Charles  F.  Cochran. 
Each  of  these  writers  takes  tlie  extreme  pro-Boer  and 
anti-British  position. 


In  a  paper  on  *' British  Radicals  and  Radic&Iism* 
Mr.  Joseph  Dana  Miller  affirms  that  the  great  over- 
shadowing question  in  British  politics  at  the  present 
time  is  the  land  question.  He  rates  the  socialists  in 
England  as  of  comparatively  small  importance.  Even 
the  Fabians,  represented  by  Bernard  Shaw,  seem  to  ^ 
him,  "  with  their  lack  of  vitality  and  want  of  robust 
appreciation  of  what  is  really  the  matter  with  society, 
a  thin  and  shadowy  group — the  very  pre-Raphaelit(s  of 
political  economy." 

LOMBROBO  AND  THE  NEW  SCIENCE  OF  CBUCTNAL 
SOCIOLOGY. 

Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
contributes  an  interesting  study  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  science  of  criminal  sociology  as  It  is  being 
developed  in  the  United  States  and  in  some  European 
countries.  Miss  Kellor  calls  in  question  some  of  the 
results  published  by  Lombroso.  She  holds  that  his 
investigations  touch  only  the  structuraL  and  his  meas- 
urements of  normals  have  be^n  so  few  that  many  of  hi"* 
deductions  are  unsupported.  Structural  peculiarities 
are  often  identified  with  race,  and  Lombroso's  observa- 
tions apply  only  to  the  race  upon  whom  taken  and  not 
to  the  whole  criminal  class.  She  argues,  further,  tnat 
Lombroso  ignores  social  and  psychological  factors,  so 
that  his  work  is  valuable  only  from  the  anatomical  side 
She  also  charges  him  with  too  sweeping  generalizations. 

THE  TRAVELING  SALESMAN  AS  A  CIVILIZER. 

An  article  on  *'  The  Commercial  Traveler's  Work  of 
Civilization,"  by  J.  H.  Wisby,  directs  our  attention  to 
some  of  the  services  rendered  by  traveling  sal^men  as 
the  pioneers  and  pathfinders  of  civilization.  For  the 
popular  demand  for  the  preservation  of  international 
peace  this  writer  holds  that  we  are  indebt'Cd  principally 
to  the  commercial  traveler. 

Mr.  John  Chetwood  writes  on  "Monroe  Doctrine  Re- 
peal and  *Our  Next  War  ;'"  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Powell  on 
'*  The  Supreme  Court  in  History  ; "  Prof.  Jerome  Dowd 
on  *'  Civilization  and  the  Social  Compact ; "  and  Walter 
Spence  on  **  Evolution  and  Immortality  ; ''  while  Mr.  H. 
Bonis  and  Mr.  Edward  McK.  Whiting  present  the  con- 
trast and  parallel  between  Rome's  imperial  republic 
and  the  present  political  condition  of  the  United  States. 
From  Mr.  George  H.  Shibley's  paper  on  "The  Univer- 
sity and  Social  Questions"  we  have  quoted  in  another 
department.  

GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE. 

WRITING  on  •'  Hand  and  Machine  Labor"  in  Ounr 
tori's  Magazine  for  March,  Commissioner  Car- 
roll D.  Wright,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  suggests  a  new  definition  for  a  labor-saving  ma- 
chine—**  a  contrivance  by  which  the  dead  still  vrork. 
for  the  motor  power  of  steam  is  the  stored  heat  of  the 
sun  converted  into  present  power.  That  heat  gives 
force  to  the  present  era,  while  the  intelligence  of  the 
inventors  of  motive  power  or  the  machined  which  con- 
trol it  and  their  workmen  are  still  working  in  uncon- 
scious iron  and  converting  the  heat  into  motion  and 
doing  the  work  of  the  world."  Thus  one  generation  of  ^  i 
men  is  enabled  to  do  the  work  of  four  or  five  genera- 
tions. 

THE  TAXATION  OF  MORTGAGES. 

In  this  number  the  proposed  mortgage  tax  law  in 
New  York  State  is  discussed  by  Charles  E.  Spra^^ue, 
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^  Ph.D.,  who  points  out  certain  inconsistencies  and  in- 
*  equalities  in  the  measure  now  before  the  New  York 
Legislature.  Dr.  Sprague  attacks  the  taxation  of  mort- 
gages as  a  taxation  of  debts,  which,  he  says,  never  pro- 
duced anything  and  should  never  have  been  taxed. 
The  editor  also  opposes  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it 
'* makes  real  estate  owners  who  are  in  debt  contribute 
to  the  State  revenues  and  lets  those  that  are  not  in  debt 
go  free.  Thus  the  Astors  and  other  millionaire  proper- 
ty owners  will  escape  the  State  tax,  while  every  strug- 
gling owner  of  a  mortgaged  home  will  have  to  pay." 
Mortgaged  property  is  to  be  taxed  for  local  purposes  at 
its  full  value,  regardless  of  the  mortgage,  just  the  same 
as  the  unmortgaged  property  of  the  millionaires. 

We  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  the  remarks  on 
**  Liberty  in  Economic  Teaching  "  by  Prof.  Edward  W. 
Bemis  and  Professor  Gunton. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THE  International  Monthly  for  March  contains 
five  articles,  and  each  of  these  is  of  fair  length. 
Prof.  Patrick  Geddes,  of  Edinburgh,  writes  on  **John 
Ruskin  as  Economist."  In  his  opinion  Ruskin^s  chief 
services  were  constructive.  **  Exceeding  all  other  econ- 
omists in  clear  vision  of  physical  realities,  in  insight 
and  criticism  of  the  quality  of  production,  he  was  more 
than  any  other  writer  the  legitimate  continimtor  of 
the  physiocratic  school  and  the  forerunner  of  its  com- 
plete resystematization  by  the  aid  of  physical  and  bio- 
logical science  ;  while  his  statement  of  the  aims  of  prac- 
tical economics  in  terms  of  the  quality  and  significance 
of  human  life,  his  treatment  of  criticism  of  art  and 
other  aspects  of  production  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
and  his  clear  enunciation  of  the  essential  unity  of  eco- 
nomics and  morals  in  opposition  to  the  discord  assumed 
as  a  deductive  artifice  will  remain  especially  and  per- 
manently classic." 

Clement  Scott  contributes  a  study  of  Henry  Irving  as 
actor,  manager,  and  diplomat.  Speaking  of  the  en- 
couragement which  Irving,  **  as  a  theatrical  tactician 
and  a  dramatic  diplomat,"  has  given  to  the  actor-man- 
ager, or  star  system,  as  opposed  to  the  American  syndi- 
cate system,  Mr.  Scott  remarks  that  he  has  studied  and 
seen  the  results  of  both  these  systems,  and  he  is  de- 
cidedly of  the  opinion  that  in  the  interests  of  the  drama- 
tists, the  young  actor,  and  the  rising  actre8.s,  in  order 
to  insure  the  advance  of  good  all-round,  symmetrical 
work,  the  American  system  is  preferable. 

THE  NEGROES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

In  a  paper  on  *'  The  Southern  Question  "  Mr.  Ekiward 
P.  Clark  says  :  "It  is  easy  enough  to  make  a  catalogue 
of  outrage  and  injustice  upon  the  Southern  blacks  so 
long  and  gloomy  as  to  justify  a  feeling  of  profound 
discouragement  regarding  the  future.  The  most  hope- 
ful feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  thoite  friends 
and  champions  of  the  negro  who  have  studied  the  ques- 
tion most  carefully  upon  the  spot  have  grown  more 
confident  all  the  time  that  ultimately  things  would 
work  out  right.  General  Armstrong  died  full  of  faith 
in  the  future.  Mr.  Washington  grows  more  hopeful 
every  year.  Outsiders  may  well  feel  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  despair  when  the  voice  of  cheer  is  heard 
from  the  very  heart  of  *  the  black  belt.' " 

The  opening  article  of  the  number  is  a  lengthy  and 
somber  study  of  degeneration  by  William  W.  Ireland. 
Prof.  William  P.  Trent  reviews  a  numljer  of  books  re- 
lating to  Balzac  that  have  recently  appeared. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  March  is  chiefly 
notable  for  the  fact  that  it  contains  not  a  single 
article  dealing  with  the  war,  and  only  one — that  of 
Colonel  Maude,  which  we  have  reviewed  elsewhere — 
treating  of  the  military  questions  it  involves.  We  have 
also  dealt  elsewhere  with  Mr.  Michael  MulhalPs 
"Forty  Years  of  British  Trade." 

A  GARDEN  OF  MERCY. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  gives  a  brief  but  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  Christian  labor  colony  at  Lingfleld  and 
of  its  reformatory  work.  "  Back  to  the  country"  is  the 
motto  of  this  institution,  for  work  and  thrift  and  self- 
control,  as  the  director  says,  **  cannot  be  learned  in  a 
town."  The  Lingfield  colony  every  spring  sends  out  a 
large  number  of  farm-trained  men,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  do  excellently.  The  inspirer  of  the  colony  is 
Dr.  Paton,  of  Nottingham. 

NO  ROOM  TO  LIVE. 

Mr.  Robert  Donald  reviews  the  schemes  which  have 
been  carried  out  for  housing  the  London  poor  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  concludes  that  not  one-tenth  of 
the  work  which  has  to  be  done  has  yet  been  done.  The 
need  for  better  housing  increases  at  a  greater  rate  than 
can  be  kept  pace  with,  and  rents  were  never  so  high. 
The  essence  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  injustice  that  a 
grocer  or  butcher  who  sells  bad  food  can  be  punished, 
while  against  the  landlord  who  lets  bad  houses  no  re- 
dress can  be  obtained,  and  he  is  even  rewarded.  The 
loss  on  clearance  schemes  in  London  between  1876  and 
1898  was  considerably  over  $10,000,000,  and  the  cost  per 
head  for  slum  clearances  has  been  over  $2,500  per  family. 
Rapid  and  cheap  means  of  transit  are  perhaps  the  most 
effectual  remedy,  but  unfortunately  in  some  suburbs 
the  housing  conditions  are  as  bad  as  in  the  cities.  Mr. 
Donald  thinks  the  housing  act  must  be  amended  before 
anything  can  be  done. 

HEROISM  IN  LONDON  SLUMS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  number  is 
that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes  on  "  Home  Industries  and 
Home  Heroism,"  in  which  he  gives  some  pathetic  illus- 
trations of  the  heroism  and  kind-heartedness  which  are 
constantly  to  be  found  among  the  poorest  and  even 
among  the  criminal  classes.  The  article  is  one  long 
record  of  patience,  fortitude,  and  devotion,  which,  says 
Mr.  Holmes,  are  still  a  natural  law,  and  m  no  way  an 
exception  among  the  poorest  of  the  cities.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly picture  which  he  draws  of  overwork  and  starva- 
tion in  the  slums ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  relieving 
brightness  of  the  incidents  he  retails  it  might  well  be 
hopeless. 

SCIENCE  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Cairns  has  a  paper  under  this  title,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  make  certain  suggestions  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  scientific  conception  of  the  world 
as  a  reign  of  law,  with  the  Christian  conception  of  a 
Divine  Providence.   He  concludes  his  article  as  follows  : 

"  Returning,  then,  to  the  apparent  antithesis  between 
the  religious  and  the  scientific  views  of  the  world  with 
which  we  began,  we  find  that  both,  when  rightly  re- 
garded, converge  upon  a  great  world  end  of  a  social 
order.  If  the  ends,  then,  of  the  two  Weltanschauungcn 
tend  to  identify,  can  there  be  any  real  contradiction  be- 
tween the  means?    Is  it  not  more  probable  that  the 
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apparent  discords  between  the  scientific  and  the  reli- 
gious explanations  of  any  given  fact  arise  from  the  very 
different  point  of  view  from  which  that  fact  is  regarded, 
rather  than  from  any  vital  contradiction  of  principle  f 
It  is  not  contended  that  the  solution  suggested  here 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  supplement  from  other  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  question,  nor  even  that  with  these 
aids  all  difficulties  are  fully  removed.  But  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  introduction  into  the  field  of  thought  of 
the  principle  of  the  kingdom  of  God  removes  many  dif- 
ficulties and  takes  us  a  long  way  toward  the  solution 
of  the  central  problem." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Julia  Wedgwood,  whose  acquaintance  with  Ruskin 
dates  back  many  a  year,  contributes  a  very  well-written 
appreciation  of  the  dead  prophet.  It  is  the  earliest 
period  of  his  genius,  she  says,  which  was  most  fruitful. 
When  he  speaks  of  nature  and  art  he  seems  inspired. 
When  he  turns  to  finance,  politics,  and  to  social  and 
legislative  arrangements,  he  has  neither  sober  judg- 
ment nor  sound  conviction. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Roper  writes  on  Maeterlinck,  his  judgment 
being  that  the  Flemish  mystic  will  be  remembered  in 
the  future  merely  as  a  stimulating  infiuence,  and  not 
for  having  done  any  immortal  work  himself. 

The  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge,  writing  on  "  Some  Lon- 
don Hospitals  and  Their  Audited  Accounts,"  deals 
with  the  devotion  of  public  subscriptions  to  the  pur- 
poses of  vivisection. 

Mr.  E.  Saint-Genix  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Mo- 
nastic Orders  Up  to  Date,"  in  which  he  brings  black 
accusations  against  the  conventual  orders  of  France. 

The  only  other  article  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Charles 
Johnston  describes,  in  the  dramatic  form  of  a  story,  a 
rising  against  Russian  rule  in  central  Asia. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

FROM  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March  we  have 
selected  Mr.  T.  R.  ThrelfalFs  notable  warning  on 
the  subject  of  the  New  Mahdi  Senussi  and  Miss  Emily 
Hobhouse's  paper  **How  Women  Workers  Live"  for 
review  and  Quotation  elsewhere. 

RUSSIA  AND  PERSIA. 

Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Gordon  in  an  article  on  "  The  Prob- 
lem of  the  Middle  East "  reviews  the  relations  of  Russia 
and  England  with  Persia.  He  says  a  potent  factor  in 
the  inclination  of  Persia  toward  Russia  in  recent  times 
is  the  fact  that  the  present  ruling  dynasty  and  almost 
all  the  ministers,  notables,  and  courtiers  hail  from 
northern  Persia  and  their  family  and  personal  interests 
dictate  deference  to  their  northern  neighbor.  The  main 
factor  in  deciding  Persia's  railroad  policy  of  late  years 
has  been  the  Russo-Persian  agreement  of  1890  by  which 
all  railroad  construction  in  Persia  was  prohibited  for 
ten  years.  This  arrangement  will  expire  next  Novem- 
ber, so  that  fresh  activity  may  shortly  be  expected  from 
the  Russian  side.  Sir  Thomas  Gordon,  strange  to  say, 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  progress  already  made 
by  the  Russian  engineers  in  surveying  the  route  for  the 
extension  of  the  Caspian  railroad  to  Teheran  and  Ispa- 
han and  afterward  to  the  coast. 

MIDDLE  AGE  AND  ITS  BURDENS. 

.    Mrs.  Hugh  Bell  contributes,  mainly  from  a  woman's 
point  of  view,  a  very  interesting  article  describing 


''Some  Difllculties  Incidental  to  Middle  Age.''  The 
moral  of  her  article  is  that  the  path  from  youth  to  mid- 
die  age  is  one  of  ceaseless  compromise  between  aspira- 
tions and  achievements : 

"Arrived  at  middle  age,  it  is  very  possible  that  most 
of  us  will  have  been  called  upon  to  renounce  a  good 
deal.  We  started,  probably,  with  the  conviction  that 
our  heads  would  strike  the  stars,  and  we  have  become 
strangely  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  reach 
the  ceiling.  But  it  was  no  doubt  better  to  start  with 
the  loftier  idea  :  a  man  should  allow  a  good  margin  for 
shrinkage  in  his  visions  of  the  future.  And  it  is  curi- 
ous, it  is  pathetic,  to  see  with  what  ease  we  may  accom 
plish  the  gradual  descent  to  the  lower  level,  on  which 
we  find  ourselves  at  last  going  along,  if  in  somewhat 
less  heroic  fashion  than  we  anticipated,  yet  on  the  whole 
'  comfortably  and  happily.  We  have  accepted  a  good 
deal,  we  have  learned  how  to  carry  our  burdens  in  the 
way  that  is  easiest.  We  are  no  longer  storm-tossed: 
we  know  pretty  much,  arrived  at  this  stage,  what  we 
are  going  to  do,  those  of  us  who  thought  they  were  go- 
ing to  do  anything.  The  fact  of  taking  life  on  a  lower 
level  of  expectations  makes  it  all  the  more  likely  that 
those  expectations  will  be  fulfilled.  We  have,  with 
some  easing  of  conscience,  accepted  certain  character- 
istics and  manifestations  on  our  own  part  as  inevitable, 
secretly  and  involuntarily  cherishing  a  hope  that  where 
these  do  not  fit  in  with  those  of  our  surroundings,  it 
may  yet  be  possible  that  other  people  should  alter 
theirs." 

CROMWELL  AS  CONSTITUTIONALIST. 

Mr.  J.  p.  Wallis,  writing  on  "Cromwell's  Constitu 
tional  Experiments,"  traces  the  evolution  of  Cromwell 
from  military  dictator  to  constitutional  ruler.  He 
says: 

"  Cromwell's  evolution  from  military  dictator  to  con- 
stitutional ruler  makes  a  very  interesting  story,  even 
though  the  results  were  not  destined  to  be  lasting.  The 
question  has  often  been  asked  whether,  had  he  lived 
another  ten  years,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  winning 
acceptance  for  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  a  dy- 
nasty of  Cromwells.  Constitutional  arguments  help 
very  little  here,  and  even  general  history  can  supply  no 
certain  answer.  As  our  greatest  authority  has  pointed 
out,  Cromwell  was  the  representative  of  the  forces  of 
militant  Puritanism,  which  were  not  in  harmony  with 
the  larger  mind  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  he  and  his  dynasty  could  have  escaped,  even  had 
they  wished  to  do  so,  from  that  compromising  environ- 
ment." 

SCRIPTURE  AND  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM. 

Dr.  St.  George  Mivart,  in  an  article  under  the  above 
heading,  replies  to  the  Rev.  Father  Clarke's  exposition 
of  the  *"  Continuity  of  Catholicism"  which  appeared  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  for  February.    He  says : 

"  To  deny  that  change  is  inevitable  in  the  dogmata  of 
the  Church  and  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  every  one  of 
them  is  to  deny  that  to  which  the  Church  herself  and 
all  her  dogmata  owe  their  very  existence.  In  the 
sidereal  universe,  in  the  solar  system,  in  our  own 
planet,  and  in  the  physical,  vital,  sentient,  and  rational  ^ 
phenomena  it  exhibits,  evolution  everywhere  rules.  It 
rules  the  intellectual,  ethical,  and  {esthetic  develop- 
ments of  the  human  race,  and  its  action  becomes  the 
more  clearly  seen  the  more  patiently  we  study  the  his- 
tory of  religion  in  all  its  varied  forms  with  their  varied 
developments  from  age  to  age." 
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OTHEB  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  traces  at  some  length  the  his- 
tory of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  in  1850. 

Lady  Chalmers  contributes  a  paper  in  defense  of  her 
husband,  Sir  David  Chalmers,  who  was  charged  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  with  bringing  false  accusations  in  regard 
to  the  causes  of  the  Sierra  Leone  hut-tax  rebellion. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

WE  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  the  Rev.  W.  Grea- 
welPs  discussion  of  **  Some  Aspects  of  tne  Boer 
War'^  in  the  Fortnightly  for  March. 

PERFORMING  AiaMALS. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo  writes  on  "The  Ethics  of  Perform- 
ing Animals,''  the  main  point  of  his  article  being  to 
show  that  performances  with  dangerous  animals  ought 
to  be  prohibited.  The  domesticated  animals  are  more 
legitimate  subjects,  for  with  them  tricks  are  a  real  test 
of  intelligence,  as  they  cannot  be  bullied  or  frightened 
like  savage  beasts.  But  "on  many  counts— the  possible 
cruelty  to  the  animals,  the  danger  to  the  trainer,  above 
all  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  whole  thing— exhibitions 
of  performing  lions  and  bears  may  stand  condemned.'' 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

The  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge  has  an  article  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  British  cruelty  to  animals  act  of 
187G,  in  which  he  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

*M.  That  the  home  secretary  allows  the  safeguards 
provided  by  the  act  of  1876  against  the  torture  of  animals 
to  be  removed. 

**  2.  That  the  home  secretary,  as  far  as  possible,  throws 
the  cloak  of  secrecy  over  his  method  of  administration 
of  the  act. 

"8.  That  the  home  secretary,  in  reply  to  questions  in 
Parliament  addressed  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  procure 
ing  information  that  the  public  are  entitled  to  receive, 
makes  statements  that  contradict  each  other. 

"4.  That  the  Parliamentary  report  purporting  to 
give  an  exact  account  of  what  has  taken  place  in  labor- 
atories is  compiled  from  unverified  statements  made 
by  the  vivisectors  themselves. 

"5.  That  when  breaches  of  the  law  are  committed, 
the  home  secretary  neither  enforces  the  penalties  spe- 
cifically provided  by  the  act  himself  nor  enables  others 
to  enforce  them." 

The  law  as  now  administered  affords  no  protection 
whatever  to  animals,  and  at  present  only  protects  the 
vivisector. 

COPYRIGHT  LEGISLATION. 

Mr.  G.  Herbert  Thring  writes  in  support  of  Lord 
Monkswell's  copyright  bill,  upon  which  he  comments 
clause  by  clause.  He  says  that  the  bill  is  the  most 
serious  effort  that  has  been  made  to  simplify  and  con- 
solidate copyright  law  since  1845.  The  bill  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  as  stated  in  the  memorandum  pre- 
fixed: 

**1.  Copyright  property  so  called,  or  the  right  of  mul- 
tiplying copies  of  books. 

"2.  Performing  rights,  or  the  right  of  publicly  per- 
forming dramatic  works  or  musical  works. 

"8.  Lecturing  rights,  or  the  right  of  orally  delivering 
lectures.'^ 


RU8KIN  AS  ART  CRITIC. 

Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham  writes  on  Ruskin  and  his 
criticisms  of  art  and  architecture.  After  referring  to 
the  great  extent  of  Ruskin's  writings,  the  variety  of 
subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and  their  picturesqueness 
and  originality,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  Ruskin  had, 
in  the  broadest  sense,  no  settled  or  permanent  convic- 
tions about  art  at  all.  Ruskin,  according  to  Mr.  Stat- 
ham, wrote  with  passionate  earnestness  of  conviction, 
but  he  had  so  many  convictions. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  several  other  articles,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell's  on  "  Liberal  Move- 
ments in  the  Last  Half  Century,"  in  which  he  summa- 
rizes the  attempts  made  in  recent  years  to  remove  the 
traditional  hindrances  to  free  thought  and  action. 
Prof.  James  Ward  continues  his  controversy  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer.  Mr.  C.  Stein  writes  on  "Our  Game 
Books."  

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THERE  is  much  vigorous  criticism  in  the  March 
number  of  the  National  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett's  warning  against 
a  European  coalition  claims  separate  notice. 

THE  BRITISH  WAR  OFFICE  INCOMPETENT. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold  Forster,  M.P.,  indulges  in  the  se- 
verest criticisms  of  the  War  Office.  He  rehearses  the 
main  contentions  of  the  critics,  and  argues  that  they 
have  been  completely  verified  in  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent war.  He  lays  special  stress  on  the  point  that, 
"owing  to  the  faulty  system  adopted,  no  efficient  body 
of  men  could  be  dispatched  from  this  country  in  an 
emergency,  without  either  destroying  the  whole  regi- 
mental system  at  home  or  calling  out  the  reserves." 
The  reserves  have,  in  fact,  come  to  be  considered  no 
longer  as  a  reserve,  but  as  England's  first  line  in  time 
of  war.  The  following  passage  represents  the  nature 
and  tone  of  Mr.  Forster's  general  indictment : 

"Scientific  method,  specialized  instruction,  the  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends,  preparation  in  advance  for 
contingencies  which  are  certain  to  arise — these  are  the 
requisites  for  obtaining  success  in  any  business,  whether 
it  be  that  of  running  a  sweet-stuff  shop  or  an  empire. 
But  the  fact  has  been  absolutely  left  out  of  sight  hith- 
erto by  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  that  great  business,  the  defense  of  the 
British  empire.** 

THE  NAVY  TOPSY-TURVY. 

Sir  John  Colomb  deals  in  heavy  diatribes  on  **  Waste 
and  Confusion  in  the  Navy."  What  specially  rouses 
his  ire  is  the  inversion  of  the  duties  of  sailors  and  of 
marines.    He  says : 

"  Landing  the  naval  officers  and  sailors  to  act  as  imi- 
tation marines  on  shore  with  field  guns  or  as  infantry, 
while  leaving  the  real  marine  officers  and  men  on  the 
ships  to  act  as  sailors,  became  the  custom  of  the  service. 
.  .  .  The  admiralty  can't  or  won't  see  that  the  modern 
bluejacket  is  a  marine  in  the  disguise  of  a  seaman.  He 
is  an  infinitely  more  costly  article  to  the  taxpayer  than 
the  marine,  who  in  a  mastless  ship  practically  does  now 
the  same  work." 

These  postulates  of  reform  are  laid  down  : 

"  The  engineer  has  prevailed  and  must  prevail.    The 
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result  is  that  sailors,  officers  and  men,  naturally  tend 
to  become,  in  all  but  name  and  dress— marines.  .  .  . 
Keep  the  marine  force  more  as  a  reserve  for  the  navy 
by  quartering  them  at  the  naval  bases  and  coaling-sta- 
tions, sending  officers  and  men  to  sea  in  rotation  for 
sea-training  purposes,  change,  and  variety  only,  thus 
keeping  naval  officers  and  seamen  more  at  sea  in  their 
places." 

THE  CABINET  WITHOUT  THE  TALENTS. 

"The  Man  in  the  Cabinet**  is  severely  bandied  by 
*'The  Man  in  the  Street."  Never,  he  declares,  has 
Parliament  sunk  so  low  or  Englishmen  come  nearer  to 
welcoming  a  Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon  who  would  turn 
the  lock  on  the  talk  shop.  England  has  statesmen  with- 
out statesmanship  and  an  administration  which  does 
not  administer.  The  English  organize  armies  by  pri- 
vate subscription.  They  have  scarcely  any  technical 
military  or  naval  literature.  All  these  animadversions 
are  backed  up  with  reference  to  England's  experience 
in  the  present  war. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Diplomacy  as  a  profession  is  discussed  by  "  Diplomat." 
He  contends  that  telegraph,  and  possibly  telephone,  have 
so  changed  the  conditions  of  diplomacy  as  to  concen- 
trate responsibility  in  the  foreign  minister  and  relieve 
our  representatives  accordingly  of  its  pressure.  Yet  the 
numbers  in  the  profession  and  its  emoluments  are  in- 
creasing. The  writer  gravitates  toward  Voltaire's  pref- 
erence of  plain  honest  men  to  prof essional  diplomats  for 
the  arrangement  of  international  business.  Professor 
Westlake,  in  stating  the  case  of  Finfand,  still  hopes 
that  wiser  counsels  may  yet  prevail. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  March  number  remains  true  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Westminster  J  with  its  strenuous  advocacy 
of  land  reform.  **  Who  ought  to  pay  for  the  war  ?"  is 
the  question  which  heads  one  paper ;  and  the  answer 
is,  the  ground  landlord.  *'  How  to  lower  the  rates"  is 
the  theme  of  another  paper  ;  and  again  the  specific  is  to 
tax  land  values. 

Mr.  Hugh  H.  Ij.  Bellot  begins  a  review  of  the  prob- 
lem in  South  Africa,  and  gets  as  far  as  1877.  He  finds, 
so  far,  Boer  and  Briton  diametrically  opposed  on  the 
native  question,  the  Boer  averse  to  all  law  and  order  in- 


volving taxes,  and  an  utter  lack  of  continuity  in  the 
South  African  policy  of  the  British  Crovemment. 

LIFE  IN  INDIA. 

Military  life  in  India,  according  to  Col.  S.  Dewe- 
White,  late  Bengal  staff  corps,  has  much  improved  since 
1845  ;  and  there  was  ample  need  for  improvement.  Im- 
morality and  irreligion  abounded  unashamed.  He 
adds  : 

*'01d  Indians  will  understand  my  meaning  in  remark- 
ing that  the  unblushing  profligacy  so  characteristic  of 
Anglo-Indian  society  under  the  regime  of  old  John 
Company  soon  became,  under  the  direct  government  of 
our  Empress- Queen,  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  a  better 
order  of  things  was  introduced.  But  I  must  make  one 
reservation  in  noticing  this  betterment,  inasmuch  as 
the  legalization  of  vice  was  still  continued  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  health  of  the  European  soldiers,  in  whose 
behalf  depravity  was  safeguarded  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  morality  and  religion." 

The  revival  of  Buddhism  in  India,  welcomed  by  D. 
M.  Strong,  is  identified  by  him  with  "  the  larger  Chris- 
tianity, the  religion  of  Christ." 

SOCIAL  REFORMS. 

There  is  a  triplet  of  papers  on  desired  improvements 
in  social  arts.  E.  G.  Wheelwright  pleads  for  the  more 
careful  cultivation  of  courtesy  in  modem  life,  being 
convinced  not  merely  of  the  social  value,  but  of  the 
salutary  refiex  on  the  individual  character,  of  *^  man- 
ners "—mere  manners.  "The  social  ne'er-do-weel,"  by 
which  he  means  every  variety  of  bore  or  socially  super- 
fluous person,  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wortley's 
somewhat  surgical  attention.  How  to  remove  this 
social  excrescence  without  serious  pain  to  it  or  to  society 
is  a  problem  which  he  would  like  to  see  solved.  William 
Garland,  writing  on  friendship  between  the  sexes,  sen- 
sibly suggests  the  substitution  of  small  parties  of  half 
a  dozen  ladies  and  perhaps  as  many  gentlemen  for  the 
"  social  evening  "  which  bores  thirty  or  forty  people  at 
a  time. 

Dr.  John  Jebb,  "a  pioneer  of  university  reform"  at 
Cambridge  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sketch  by  Camilla  Jebb.  His  panacea  was  an- 
nual examination,  but  his  Unitarian  heresies  spoiled  his 
chances  of  success.  Another  article  on  education  by 
Edith  Slater  insists  that  the  most  needed  reform  is  the 
reform  of  parents. 


THE  FRENCH   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

IN  the  flrst  February  number  Dr.  A.  Kuyper,  a  Dutch 
deputy,  writes  on  the  South  African  crisis.  He  con- 
trasts the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  full  of  fair 
promises  of  lil^erty,  with  that  of  the  twentieth,  when 
England,  so  recently  one  of  the  most  zealoas  promoters 
of  peace  at  The  Hague,  is  now  engaged  in  a  murderous 
struggle  with  another  Christian  people  in  Africa.  Dr. 
Kuyper  traces  the  origin  of  the  Boer  war  far  back  to 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Neither  in  America,  where  the  Dutch  colony  of  New 
York  was  seized  in  time  of  peace  in  1664  by  Colonel 
Nicholson,  nor  in  Africa  has  England  ever  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  sympathies  of  her  subjects  of  Dutch  extrac- 
tion. The  characteristics  of  the  two  races  are  essen- 
tially different.     The  Englishman  is  superior  in  his 


capacity  for  energetic  and  instant  action,  in  his  large 
conceptions,  and  in  his  power  of  material  organization, 
but  with  it  all  there  is  a  love  of  show  and  a  desire  to 
Anglicize  all  the  world  ;  while  the  Dutchman  is  slow- 
witted,  but  when  once  his  energy  is  aroused  he  exhibits 
an  unshakable  perseverance  and  tenacity.  Neither  the 
Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century  nor  the  English  at 
the  Cape  ever  understood  the  Dutch  nature 

A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  BOERS. 

Dr.  Kuyper  summarizes  the  history  of  South  AJtnch 
in  order  to  bring  out  these  points,  though  he  warns  us 
not  to  commit  the  mistake  of  identifying  the  Boers  ab- 
solutely with  the  Dutch.  The  former  have  French, 
Scottish,  and  German  blood  in  their  veins.  He  asserts 
that  the  Boers  never  mixed  their  blood  with  that  of  the 
natives,  that  their  conjugal  life  is  of  the  purest,  and 
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that  they  have  never  been  seduced  by  alcoholism.  Dr. 
Knyper  reviews  once  more  the  story,  which  is  not 
pleasant  reading  for  Englishmen  of  a  generous  spirit,  of 
EIngland's  stupid  and  cruel  dealings  with  this  hardy 
and  tenacious  race.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  de- 
r  fends  the  Boers  from  the  charge  of  ill-treating  the 
natives,  who  were,  he  says,  in  so  low  and  degraded  a 
condition  that  the  institution  of  a  mild  form  of  slavery 
was  the  only  way  to  keep  them  from  massacring  one 
another  and  probably  the  Boers  themselves  into  the 
bargain. 

The  machinations  of  the  South  African  league,  the  dis- 
graceful sequels  to  the  Jameson  raid,  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
method  of  conducting  the  negotiations — all  this  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Kuyper  in  language  which  by  its  very 
moderation  makes  the  indictment  all  the  more  crush- 
ing. Dr.  Kuyper  renders  homage  to  the  past  greatness 
of  England,  liberal,  progressive,  truthful,  self-respect- 
ing, and  roundly  declares  that  if  he  were  not  a  Dutch- 
man he  would  wish  to  be  an  Englishman.  England's 
fall  he  attributes  to  the  obsession  of  a  false  imperialism, 
to  the  thirst  for  gold,  and  to  the  unheard-of  luxury  of 
the  upper  classes.  Corruptio  optlmi  pessiina.  But 
he  has  faith  that  the  prayers  of  the  few  righteous  men 
within  her  may  yet  save  England — the  few,  such  as  Mr. 
Morley,  Mr.  Courtney,  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Mr.  Stead,  Dr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
who  carry  on  the  Gladstonian  tradition.  Chamberlain 
must  go,  and  England  must  oflfer  full  independence  to 
a  federated  South  Africa,  retaining  only  part  of  Cape 
Colony  and  some  indispensable  points  on  the  coast.  So 
might  England  rise  again,  but  if  not,  though  she  may 
quell  the  Boers  on  the  field,  yet  she  will  never  quell 
their  Indomitable  spirit  and  love  of  freedom. 

HATS,  FEATHERS,   AND  FLOWERS. 

The  Vicomte  d'Avenel  contributes  one  of  his  ex- 
tremely informing  articles  on  the  mechanism  of  modern 
life,  dealing  this  time,  both  historically  and  practically, 
with  hats,  feathers,  and  flowers.  He  describes  in  great 
detail  the  enormous  industries  created  at  the  dictates 
of  that  imperious  and  mysterious  entity  known  as 
fashion.  He  tells  a  remarkable  story  of  a  clever  French- 
woman, the  fourth  child  of  a  man  of  letters  who  had 
married  a  noble  but  poor  wife.  This  girl,  beginning 
with  nothing  but  her  clever  fingers  and  her  quick  in- 
telligence, created  step  by  step  a  great  business  return- 
ing 180,000  a  year  in  net  profits.  The  particulars  given 
of  the  trade  in  feathers  may  well  strike  despair  into  the 
hearts  of  the  humane  who  are  ever  seeking  to  persuade 
women  to  give  ap  these  adornments  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  birds. 

SILK  IN  THE  CEVENNES. 

Of  similar  interest  is  the  Vicomte  de  Saporta's  pains- 
taking article  on  the  silk  industry  in  the  Cevennes, 
which  employs  some  5,500  work  people  in  the  canton  of 
Ganges  alone,  who  are  paid  wages  amounting  to  $S25,- 
000  a  year.  


REVUE  DES  REVUES. 

HE  article  on  the  Transvaal  war  in  the  first  Febru- 
k      1      ary  number  of  the  Revue  des  Revues  by  M.  de 
Bloch  was  noticed  in  our  March  number. 
M.  Jacques  Bainville  has  an  article  discussing  '^  The 
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Descendants  of  French  Refugees  and  Emigrants  in  Con. 
temporary  Germany,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  show 
how  powerfully  the  French  leaven  has  worked  in  that 
country,  and  how  these  descendants  of  long-ago  French 
emigrants  play  a  highly  important  part  in  the  political, 
administrative,  industrial,  and  artistic  life  of  Germany 
of  to<day.  In  every  principal  walk  of  life  M.  Bainville 
finds  a  large  proportion  of  the  "best-known  names  are 
those  of  families  with  a  strong  admixture  of  French 
blood  in  them. 

THE  CAPE  NOME  GOLD  FIELDS. 

M.  de  Lamare  writes  upon  the  new  gold  discoveries 
in  the  arctic  circle  at  Cape  Nome,  in  a  country  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Americans,  Frenchmen,  and  French  Ca- 
nadians, who,  we  are  told,  although  British  subjects, 
always  fly  the  flag  of  the  mother  country  over  their 
poor  little  miners'  tents  or  their  wretched  huts.  The 
mining  season  is  exceedingly  short,  and  one  great  draw- 
back to  the  country  is  that  every  bit  of  wood  for  build- 
ing or  fuel  purposes  has  to  be  imported.  As  a  gold- 
bearing  district,  the  writer  does  not  think  that  Cape 
Nome  can  ever  be  comparable  to  Klondike. 

TOLSTOI'S  "RESURRECTION.'* 

The  first  place  in  the  literary  portion  of  the  magazine 
is  devoted  to  M.  Henry  Berenger's  review  of  Tolstoi's 
"  Resurrection,"  for  which  the  reviewer  has  much  ad- 
miration, although  to  complete  the  work  he  considers 
that  Tolstoi  "  must  show  us  Nekludoff  educating  Ma- 
slova,  leading  her  by  love  to  a  higher  life,  to  the  Eleuses 
of  the  time  to  come,  where  the  most  learned  can  only 
penetrate  if  he  holds  by  the  hand  the  most  ignorant." 
"  What  is  lacking  in  resurrection,  after  humanity  rising 
from  the  inferno,  is  its  final  ascension  toward  a  spiritual 
paradise." 

M.  Jacques  de  Nouvion  tells  the  story  of  Elizabeth 
Patterson,  the  American  girl  who  married  Jerome  Bona- 
parte when  both  she  and  her  husband  were  under  age, 
almost  children,  but  who  was  never  allowed  by  the 
Bonaparte  family  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  wife  or  to 
appear  at  court. 

In  the  second  February  number  the  chief  place  is 
given  to  an  article  by  Camille  Mauclair,  "The  Religion 
of  the  Orchestra  and  Contemporary  French  Music." 

PROJECTS  FOR  PARIS  "CONGRESSES.'* 

In  an  article  upon  a  "  School  of  International  Exhi- 
bitions" Dick  May  explains  the  ideas  of  Prof.  Patrick 
Greddes  with  regard  to  the  Paris  exhibition.  Professor 
Greddes  would  like  to  have  explanatory  lectures  for 
English  and  American  visitors,  and  also  for  all  visitors 
to  the  exhibition— lectures  which  would  be  something 
between  the  special  discussions  of  the  various  congresses 
and  Cook's  tours.  Secondly,  he  would  have  a  federa- 
tion of  international  congresses  during  the  time  of  the 
exhibition ;  and,  thirdly,  an  association  formed  between 
universal  exhibitions  and  universities. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Whitley  explains  how  we  shall  short- 
ly cross  the  Atlantic  in  three  days,  a  problem  which 
has  been  solved  by  an  American— James  Gresham,  of 
Brooklyn*  The  Gresham  boats  will  carry  only  the 
crew,  passengers,  and  some  mails.  They  will  be  a  kind 
of  passenger  steamboat  express,  fitted  with  every  mod- 
em convenience  such  as  electric  bells,  signals,  etc. 
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HISTORY  AND  POLITICS. 

A  History  of  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898.  By 
Richard  H.  Titherington.  12ino,  pp.  415.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  TiUierington's  history  of  the  Spanish- American  war 
may  make  a  valid  claim  to  supersede  many  of  the  hastily 
compiled  ** histories*'  that  were  published  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  official  reports  on  both  sides 
have  appeared  since  that  time,  and  the  author  has  founded 
his  work  largely  upon  them.  This  gives  distinct  value  to 
his  book  as  a  work  of  reference.  Both  Spanish  and  Ameri- 
can records  have  been  consulted  and  cited.  The  volume  is 
a  model  of  orderly  arrangement,  and  compact  and  concise 
treatment  of  the  theme  in  hand. 

The  Downfall  of  Spain  :  Naval  History  of  the  Spanlsh- 
Anaerican  War.  By  H.  W.  Wilson.  8vo,  pp.  467. 
Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $4.50. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  the  English  naval  expert  and  author 
of  **  Ironclads  in  Action,''  has  written  a  very  full  account  of 
the  naval  operations  In  our  late  war  with  Spain.  Mr.  Wil- 
son declares  that  on  no  other  naval  war  as  yet  waged  have 
we  such  a  wealth  of  evidence,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Navy  Department  makes  public  all  its 
information.  Mr.  Wilson's  book  is  doubtless  the  better  be- 
cause it  has  been  delayed  so  long  in  publication,  since  the 
author  has  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  official  re- 
ports that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  since  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  jnaps,  plans, 
portraits,  and  pictures  of  battleships. 

Democracy  and  Empire :    With  Studies  of  Their  Psy- 
chological, Economic,  and  Moral  Foundations.    By 
Franklin  Henry  Giddings,   M.A.,  Ph.D.    8vo,  pp. 
868.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $2.50. 
Some  of  Professor  Giddings'  studies,  especially  those 
on  the  questions  of  expansion  and  ''  imperialism,"  have  been 
noted  in  former  numbers  of  this  Rkvibw.    Professor  Gid- 
dings' point  of  view  is  that  of  hopeful  faith  in  democratic 
institutions.    Some  of  the  specific  topics  of  which  he  treats 
in  this  volume  are:  "Industrial  Democracy,"  "The Trust 
and  the  Public,"  "The  Railroads  and  the  State,"  "  Public 
Revenue  and  Civic  Virtue,"  "  The  Destinies  of  Democracy," 
"  The  Relation  of  Social  Democracy  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion," "  The  Consent  of  the  Governed,  "  Imperialism,"  "  The 
Ideals  of  Nations,"  and  "  The  Ck>spel  of  Non-Resistance." 

The  Golden  Horseshoe.  By  Stephen  Bonsai.  12mo, 
pp.  816.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50. 

Under  the  title  of  **  The  Golden  Horseshob  "  Mr.  Stephen 
Bonsai  presents  "  Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  Capt.  H.  L. 
Herndon  of  the  2l8t  U.  S.  Infantry,  on  duty  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  Lieutenant  Lawrence  Gill,  A.  D.  C,  to  the  Mil- 
itary Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  With  a  Postscript  by  J. 
Sherman,  private,  Co.  D,  21st  Infantry."  These  letters  throw 
much  light  on  the  new  problems  with  which  the  United 
States  has  to  deal  both  in  the  West  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  Anglo-Boer  Conflict ;  Its  History  and  Causes.  By 
Alleyne  Ireland.  16mo,  pp.  141.  Boston  :  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.    75  cents. 

For  a  compact  statement  of  the  causes  of  the  Boer  war, 
from  a  pro-British  point  of  view,  perhaps  nothing  better  can 
be  found  than  this  little  monograph  by  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland, 
author  of  "  Tropical  Colon  ization."  In  an  appendix  Mr.  Ire- 
land gives  a  list  of  books  and  magazine  articles  bearing  on 
the  subject. 


The  Transvaal  Outlook.  By  Albert  Stickney.  8vo,  pp, 
189.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50. 
The  pro-Boer  view  of  the  Transvaal  war  is  vigoroaslr 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Albert  Stickney,  whose  book  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  showing  the  difficulty  of  the  ta£>k  before  the  Briti^ 
the  splendid  fighting  qualities  of  the  Boers,  the  character 
of  the  ground,  the  maladministration  of  the  English  War 
Office,  and  other  phases  of  the  struggle. 

Economic  History :   Maryland  and  the  South.    (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Po- 
litical Science.)    Herbert  B.  Adams,  Editor.    Vol 
XVII.    Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    13. 
The  work  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  the  depart- 
ment of  economic  history  is  well  illustrated  in  the  present 
volume,  made  up  of  six  monographs,  several  of  which  h»ve 
already  been  noticed  by  this  Review.    The  investigatioDs 
represented  by  this  book  were  conducted  in  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  Edward  White  Benson,  Sometime  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  By  Arthur  Christopher 
Benson.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  664—859.  New  York  :  Th« 
Macmillan  Company.    $8. 

This  two-volume  life  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbnir 
contains  correspondence  with  a  great  number  of  eminent 
Englishmen  of  the  past  half-century,  together  with  extrarts 
from  the  Archbishop's  diary.  A  most  remarkable  legacy  to 
his  heirs  was  this  diary  which  the  Archbishop  left-«o 
detailed  as  to  form  an  autobiography  in  itself.  The  son  haa 
incorporated  long  extracts  f rem  this  document  in  the  pres- 
ent work,  but  much  remains  unpublished— and  conaideriufi 
the  writer's  outspokenness,  it  may  be  Just  as  well  for  the 
peace  of  mind  of  certain  staid  and  respectable  Englishmen 
yet  among  the  living.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  is 
a  bibliography,  together  with  an  elaborate  index. 

Rajah  Brooke.    By  Sir  Spenser  St.  John.    12mo,  pp. 

xxiv— aoa.     New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

$1.50. 

Sir  James  Brooke  has  a  place  in  the  **  Builders  of  Greater 
Britain ''  series,  not  because  of  any  great  extension  of  Brit- 
ish territory  due  to  his  influence,  but  because  he  was  indi- 
rectly the  means  of  making  £ngland*s  influence  felt  among 
Independent  Asiatic  states.  Although  *'  Rajah  "  Brooke  bad 
but  a  short  term  as  a  British  official  in  Borneo,  he  did  much 
to  establish  a  model  system  of  British  colonial  administrsp 
tion  among  the  Malays.  He  always  treated  the  natives  as 
far  as  possible  as  equals,  not  only  before  the  law  but  in  so- 
ciety. His  success  as  an  administrator  makes  the  revived 
study  of  his  career  in  this  era  of  colonial  expansion  peea- 
liarly  appropriate. 

Charles  Sumner.  By  Moorfleld  Storey.  16mo,  pp  ^ 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  biographer  of  Charles 
Sumner  in  the  "  American  Statesmen  *'  series  would  be  able 
to  produce  much  new  material  after  the  exhaustive  labors o( 
Pierce  and  other  writers.  Mr.  Moorfleld  Storey  has  evi- 
dently striven  to  avoid  the  errors  of  some  of  his  predece«or»- 
The  time  for  indiscriminate  eulogy  of  Sumner  is  past.  Mr. 
Storey  does  not  disguise  his  warm  admiration  for  the  solid 
moral  traits  of  Sumner's  character.  He  believes  that  from 
the  time  Sumner  entered  public  life  until  he  died  "  be  wa»  a 
strong  force  constantly  working  for  righteousness.'*  Proba- 
bly it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Sumner  gave  his  life  tos^ 
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cure  the  tardy  recogrnltion  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  To  Sumner  more  than  to  any 
other  single  man«  except  possibly*Lincoln,  in  Mr.  Storey's 
opinion,  the  colored  race  owes  its  emancipation.  He  also 
ascribes  to  Sumner  the  prevention  of  war  with  England  and 
France  in  18(fi3,  and  yet  Mr.  Storey  is  not  di8pose<l  to  blink 
the  obvious  limitations  under  which  Sumner  labored.  Some 
of  the  quotations  which  he  makes  from  Sumner*s  speeches 
in  the  Senate,  even  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  heat  of 
debate,  will  not  tend  to  enhance  the  respect  of  this  genera- 
tion for  8umner*s  wisdom  or  statesmanship.  Wholly  lack- 
ing in  the  sense  of  humor,  Sumner  at  times,  in  excess  of  zeal 
for  the  condemnation  of  what  he  believed  to  be  evil  courses 
of  conduct  in  others,  was  led  into  personalities  and  acri- 
monies which  at  this  day  would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  a 
Massachusetts  Senator.  These  things,  while  not  overmaster- 
ing, were  important  elements  in  Sumner's  career,  and  we 
may  easily  imagine  that  any  biographer  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  overlook  them.  Mr.  Storey  has  chosen  to  tell 
the  whole  truth,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
impartial  of  the  briefer  biographies  of  Sumner. 

The  First  American  :  His  Homes  and  His  HooseholdB. 

By  Leila  Herbert.    12mo,  pp.  xx— 141.    New  York  : 

Harper  &  Brothers.    $2. 

These  delightful  sketches  of  Washington's  home  life  are 
the  work  of  the  late  Miss  Leila  Herbei*t,  daughter  of  the  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  preface  of  the  volume  is  a  sym- 
pathetic memoir  of  the  author,  written  by  Miss  Molly  Elliot 
Sea  well.    The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

Thomas  Paine.  By  Ellery  Sedgwick.  ("The  Beacon 
Biographies.*^ )  24mo,  pp.  165.  Boston  :  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.    75  cents. 

A  most  difficult  task  was  assigned  to  the  biographer  of 
Thomas  Paine  In  the  series  of  *'  Beacon  Biographies  of  Emi- 
nent Americans."  Almost  everything  heretofore  published 
about  Paine  has  been  controversial :  each  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers was  either  a  detractor  or  a  eulogist.  It  seemed 
almost  impossible  for  the  American  people  to  form  a  sane 
and  steadfast  opinion  as  to  Paine's  character  and  career. 
Mr.  Sedgwick  has  purposed  to  tell  Paine's  story  without  bias 
and  without  argument.  He  indeed  acknowledges  a  certain 
enthusiasm  for  Paine's  genius  and  a  lively  recognition  of  his 
^reat  services  to  liberty;  but  at  the  same  time  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  set  down  his  faults  frankly  and  fully  as  he  esti 
mates  them.  The  exhaustive  biography  of  Paine  by  Mon- 
<mre  D.  Conway,  published  in  1892,  is  the  chief  basis  of  Mr. 
Sedgwick's  little  book,  but  the  deductions  of  that  writer  are 
not  ioUowed  In  their  entirety.  Beyond  question  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick's work  is  altogether  ^e  best  brief  life  of  Paine  that  has 
been  published. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  :    Life  Story,  liCtters,  and  Remi- 
niscences.   By  AHhur  Lawrence.    8vo,  pp.  352.   New 
York  :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.    $8.50. 
This  memoir  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  contains  much  ma- 
terial of  special  interest  to  music  lovers.   The  chapter  on 
**  Sullivan  as  a  Composer"  is  contributed  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Fin- 
don.    There  is  also  a  complete  list  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's 
work  compiled  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Bendall.    In  the  body  of  the 
work  are  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  composer,  sev- 
eral of  which  relate  to  his  travels  in  the  United  States  after 
the  remarkable  triumph  of  ''  Pinafore  "  and  other  popular 
operas. 

Uonor^  de  Balzac's  Letters  to  Madame  Hanska.  Trans- 
lated by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley.    12mo,  pp. 
774.    Boston  :  Hardy,  Pratt  &  Co.    $1.50. 
The  translator  of  Balzac's  works  has  brought  out  a  vol- 
ume of  Balzac*s  letters  to  Madame  Hanska,  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife.    The  letters  were  written  during  the  years 
ItSS^-AA.    Miss  Wormeley 's  acknowledged  success  in  translat- 
ing Balzac's  masterpieces  has  qualified  her  for  the  delicate 
and  exacting  task  of  rendering  these  letters  into  clear  and 
beaatiful  English. 


Letters  of  Thomas  Gray,  Selected.    With  a  Biograph- 
ical Notice.    By  Henry  Milnor  Rideout.    16mo,  pp. 
XXX— 222.    Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    $1. 
Mr.  Rideout  has  prefaced  these  selections  from  the  let- 
ters of  Thomas  Gray  with  a  brief  biographical  notice.    The 
text  of  the  letters  is  that  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gk»sse's  four-vol- 
ume edition  of  Gray's  works.    Thus  we  have  presented  in 
small  compass  many  of  the  epistolary  models  of  one  of  the 
acknowledged  masters  of  that  form  of  literature  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Samson  Occom  and  the  Christian  Indians  of  New  Eng- 
land. By  W.  DeLoss  Love,  Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  390. 
Boston  ;  The  Pilgrim  Press.  $1.50. 
Dr.  Love's  account  of  the  Christian  Indians  of  New 
England  begins  with  the  work  of  Eliot  and  Wheelock  and 
the  founding  of  Dartmouth  College,  which  at  llrst  was  an 
Indian  charity  school.  The  story  of  the  missions  to  the 
Oneidas  and  Senecas  in  New  York  State  is  then  told,  and 
the  Indian  settlements  at  Stockbridge  and  Brothertown  are 
described  at  length.  Finally  the  last  move  of  these  New 
England  Indians  to  Wisconsin  is  related,  and  an  appendix 
of  curious  interest  contains  the  family  history  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Brothertown  Indians.  These  Indians  have  been 
represented  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  and  they  fur- 
nished a  large  quota  of  soldiers  for  the  Civil  War. 

RELIGION. 

The  Man  of  Galilee  :  A  Biographical  Study  of  the  Life 
of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.D.  8vo, 
pp.  698.    Chicago  :  Monarch  Book  Company.    $2.50. 
In  this  work  Dr.  Gunsaulus  has  attempted  a  realistic 
portrait  of  Jesus.     While  his  point  of  view  is.  of  course, 
distinctly  Christian,  the  result  of  his  writing  and  thinking 
is  comparable  with  such  a  work  as  Renan's  rather  than 
with  the  lives  of  Christ  which  have  been  constructed  on  the 
traditional  and  conventional  lines.    There  is  a  striking  ab- 
sence of  theological  discussion  in  Dr.  Gunsaulus'  pages,  but 
the  book  is  full  of  the  actual  doings  and  sayiugs  of  Christ. 
The  volume  is  artistically  printed  and  illustrated. 

A  Problem  in  New  Testament  Criticism.    By  Melanc- 
thon  Williams  Jacobus,  D.D.    12mo,  pp.  286.    New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons.    $1.50. 
This  is  a  volume  of  lectures  by  Professor  Jacobus  to  the 
faculty  and  students  at  Princeton.    These  lectures  contain 
many  interesting  suggestions  concerning  the  Pauline  phi- 
losophy and  its  relations  to  Christ's  teachings. 

A  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine,  175 

B.C. -70  A.D.    By  Shaller  Mathews,  A.M.    12mo,  pp. 

229.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  75  cents. 

In  the  series  of  '*New  Testament  Handbooks"  Prof. 

Shaller  Mathews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  contributes 

a  compact  and  highly  useful  history  of  the  Jews  during  the 

two  centuries  before  and  the  first  century  after  the  birth  of 

Christ.    Such  a  work  as  this  is  the  more  needed  because  of 

the  notable  lack  of  authoritative  histories  in  the  English 

language  covering  this  period. 

The  Social  Meaning  of  Modern  Religious  Movements  in 
England.     By  Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D.     12mo,  pp. 
298.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  SonS.    $1.50. 
This  volume  of  Union  Seminary  lectures  by  Dr.  Hail  is  de- 
voted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Methodist  movement  in  England 
and  its  relations  to  social  reform,  the  Broad  Church  move- 
ment, and  the  High  Church  reaction,  the  whole  formiifg  an 
unusually  interesting  review  of  English  religious  develop- 
ment from  the  social  point  of  view. 

Puritan  Preaching  in  England :  A  Study  of  Past  and 
Present.    By  John  Brown,  B.A.,   D.D.    12mo,  pp. 
290.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 
The  Lynmn  Beecher  lectures  on  preaching  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1«W  were  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  whose 
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study  of  **  Puritan  Preaching  In  England  "  can  hardly  fail 
to  interest  all  descendants  of  the  Paritans  in  America.  Dr. 
Brown  does  not  confine  his  survey  to  the  Puritans  of  past 
generations,  but  includes  such  representative  modern  preach- 
ers as  Thomas  Binney,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  R.  W.  Dale, 
and  Alexander  Maclaren. 

The  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns.  By 
Thomas  Chalmers^  D.D.,  LL.D.  Abridged  and 
with  an  Introduction  by  Charles  R.  Henderson. 
12mo,  pp.  350.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.25. 

This  abridgment  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  classic  in  modern 
philanthropy  is  prefaced  by  a  biographical '  and  critical 
essay  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Professor  Henderson  analyzes 
C-halmers'  teachings,  amplifying  the  more  important  con- 
tributions to  modern  social  movements. 

Theism  in  the  Light  of  Present  Science  and  Philosophy. 

By  James  Iverach,  M.A.,  D.D.    12mo,  pp.  340.   New 

York  :  Published  for  the  New  York  University  by 

the  Macmiliau  Company.    $1.50. 

This  volume  contains  the  inaugural  series  of  lectures 
given  upon  the  Charles  F.  Deems  foundation  at  the  New 
York  University  last  year  by  Prof.  James  Iverach  of  the 
Free  Church  College,  Scotland.  The  lecturer*s  point  of  view 
is  essentially  that  of  the  late  Professor  Drummond. 

Interpretations  of  Poetry  and  Religion.  By  George 
Santayana.  12mo,  pp.  800.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

These  papers  have  been  revised  and  gathered  together 
by  the  author  for  the  furtherance  of  the  idea  that  religion 
and  poetry  are  essentially  identical,  differing  merely  in  the 
way  in  which  they  are  attached  to  practical  affairs.  "  Poetry 
is  called  religion  when  it  intervenes  in  life,  and  religion, 
when  it  merely  supervenes  upon  life,  is  seen  to  be  nothing 
but  poetry." 

SCIENCE. 

The  Principles  of  Biology.    By  Herbert  Spencer.    Vol. 

II.   12mo,  pp.  675.   New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $3. 

The  revision  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  **  Principles  of 
Biology,'*  which  first  appeared  in  1867,  has  now  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  second  volume  has  just  c^me  from  the  press 
of  Appleton.  The  inmiense  progress  of  the  science,  which 
may  be  almost  said  to  have  been  developed  in  England  and 
America  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  work,  has  necessitated  many  changes  and  addi- 
tions, though  these  are  less  notable  in  the  second  volume 
than  in  the  first.  The  scientific  world  is  to  be  congratulated 
that  the  venerable  author  has  survived  many  years  of  in- 
validism and  has  been  able  to  make  this  final  and  thorough 
revision  of  his  work. 

A  Manual  of  Zoology.  By  T.  Jeffrey  Parker  and  Wil- 
liam A.  Haswell.  12mo,  pp.  568.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $1.60. 

This  manual,  prepared  by  two  professors  In  Australian 
universities  who  were  also  the  authors  of  a  more  elaborate 
**  Text-Book  of  Zoology,"  has  been  revised  and  adapted  for 
the  use  of  American  students.  Common  American  forms 
of  animal  life  closely  similar  to  the  European  or  Austral- 
asian ones  described  in  the  English  edition  have  been  men- 
tioned, so  that  the  student  can  use  the  book  in  examining  the 
alliejl  typical  forms  from  his  own  country.  The  American 
editor  has  also  revised  and  corrected  views  or  statements 
not  believed  to  be  correct. 

Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Physiology  and  Morphol- 
ogy of  Animals.    By  Joseph  Le  Conte.    12mo,  pp. 
517.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $2. 
Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte.  of  the  University  of  California, 

has  attempted  in  this  volume  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 


physiology  and  morphology  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Most 
of  the  text-books  of  this  character  had  been  superseded  by 
the  rapid  progress  of  recent  years  in  the  scientific  study  of 
the  subject.  Most  of  the  recent  books  of  scientific  value 
have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  selected  types.  Professor 
Le  Conte's  book  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  such 
works  but  rather  to  supplement  them.  He  has  intended  it 
to  precede  and  accompany  the  special  laboratory  courses  of 
colleges,  high  schools,  and  universities.  The  volume  has 
been  carefully  illustrated. 

The  Nature  and  Work  of  Plants :  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Botany.  By  Daniel  Trembly  Mao- 
dougal,  Ph.D.  New  York ;  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   80  cents. 

With  a  view  to  the  needs  of  beginners  who  have  not  the 
facilities  of  a  botanical  laboratory  Dr.  Macdougal  has  pre- 
pared a  course  of  study  of  the  functions  or  action  of  the 
plant,  considering  the  organs  chiefly  as  instruments  for  the 
performance  of  work,  with  but  little  attention  to  their 
morphology.  The  use  of  technical  terms  is  restricted  to  the 
actual  necessities  of  logical  treatment,  and  the  demonstra- 
tions are  developed  by  the  simplest  experimental  methods. 

North  American  Forests  and  Forestry  :  Their  Relations 
to  the  National  Life  of  the  American  People.  By 
Ernest  Bruncken.  8vo,  pp.  271.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    $2. 

This  is  a  serious  study  of  one  of  the  most  pressing  eco- 
nomic problems  before  the  American  people.  1 1  is  a  practical 
work,  and  deals  with  the  many  matters  of  detail  that  come 
before  boards  of  forestry  commissioners  in  our  States.  Such 
topics  as  **  Forest  Finance  and  Management,"  '*  Fighting 
Fires  and  Thieves,"  **  Forestry  and  Taxation,"  **  Reform  in 
Forestry  Methods,"  and  **  Forestry  as  a  Profession  "  are  in- 
telligently discussed. 

Recent  Advances  in  Astronomy.  By  Alfred  H.  Fison, 
D.Sc.  12mo,  pp.  242.  New  York  :  Herberts.  Stone 
&Co.    $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  compromised  between  an 
historical  and  a  purely  descriptive  method,  dealing  with  a 
few  of  the  more  interesting  problems  of  modern  astronomy 
in  a  series  of  separate  essays  in  which  the  historical  method 
is  followed  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Story  of  Eclipses.  By  G.  F.  Chambers.  16mo,  321 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Flexible  cloth,  40 
cents. 

Apropos  of  the  fact  that  on  the  day  of  the  next  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  May  38, 1900,  the  line  of  totality  will  cross 
the  Southern  States,  the  house  of  Appleton  has  published  an 
excellent  historical  review  of  all  the  famous  eclipses  of  the 
sun,  with  an  appendix  containing  helpful  directions  to  in- 
tending observers  in  Europe  and  America. 

Nature's  Miracles  :  Familiar  Talks  on  Science.  By 
Elisha  Gray,  Ph.D.»  LL.D.  Vol.  I.,  World-Build- 
ing and  Life.  16mo,  pp.  243.  New  York  :  Fords, 
Howard,  &  Hulbert.    60  cents. 

Dr.  Elisha  Gray,  the  well-known  electrical  Inventor, 
has  written  out  a  series  of  familiar  talks  on  *' Nature's  Mir- 
acles." The  first  volume  of  the  series  deals  with  earth,  air, 
and  water.  This  little  volume  is  readable  and  interesting, 
and  is  a  notable  attempt  to  popularize  important  scientific 
truths. 

Man  and  His  Ancestor :  A  Study  in  Evolution.  By 
Charles  Morris.  12mo,  pp.  238.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 

This  little  work  is  a  popular  study  on  the  subject  of 
evolution.  Mr.  Morris  presents  various  facts  that  have 
been  discovered  since  Darwin  wrote  his  great  work  on  "The 
Descent  of  Man."  He  offers  "certain  lines  of  evidence 
never  before  presented  in  this  connection ; "  and  while  the 
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conclusions  of  a  writer  who  has  heretofore  not  been  recog- 
nised as  an  authority  iu  this  department  of  research  should 
be  accepted  with  caution,  bis  book  will  at  least  be  found 
suggestive  and  probably,  on  the  whole,  in  line  with  the  sci- 
entific thought  of  the  day. 

The  Criminal :  His  Personnel  and  Environment.  A 
Scientific  Study.  By  August  Drahms.  12mo,  pp. 
416.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  $2. 
Tills  volume  summarizes  the  study  and  experience  of  an 
American  disciple  of  Lombroso  who  is  the  resident  chaplain 
of  the  State  prison  at  San  Quentin.  Cal.,  where  he  has  had 
exceptional  opportunities  for  direct  personal  contact  with 
the  subject.  Mr.  DrUhms  examines  the  criminal  both  in  his 
purely  personal  aspect  and  as  a  social  phenomena.  In  the 
conclusion  of  his  introduction  Professor  Lombroso  cites  this 
treatise,  written  by  the  chaplain  of  a  penitentiary,  "as  an 
evidence  of  the  advancement  of  the  American  over  the  ul- 
tramontane countries  of  Europe,  where  if  a  clerical  oouW  be 
induced  to  touch  upon  such  a  theme  at  all  it  would  be  only 
to  combat  one's  theories  to  the  bitter  end,  even  to  the  extent 
of  employing  the  weapons  of  calunmy  and  malice.** 

HYGIENE. 

Care  and  Treatment  of  Epileptics.  By  William  Pryor 
I^tch worth,  LIi.D.  8vo,  pp.  257.  New  York  ;  G.  P. 
Patnam^s  Sons.    $4. 

Readers  of  the  article  on  **A  New  York  *  Colony  of 
Mercy"*  in  the  March  Review  or  Reviews  will  be  espe- 
cially Interested  in  the  elaborate  volume  on  the  *'  Care  and 
Treatment  of  Epileptics,"  by  Dr.  William  P.  Letchworth. 
Dr.  Letchworth  estimates  that  there  are  not  less  than 
113,000  epileptics  in  the  United  States.  So  far  only  five 
States  have  established  separate  institutions  for  that  portion 
of  this  vast  number  which  require  special  care  and  treat- 
ment. Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  promoting 
the  establishment  of  such  institutions  should  acquaint  them- 
selves with  Dr.  Letchworth's  account  of  the  work  done  in 
the  Ohio  and  New  York  institutions  in  this  country,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Europe. 

La  Tuberculose.     Par   Le  Dr.    Sicard   de   Plauzoles. 

16mo,  pp.  180.    Paris :  Schleicher  Frferes.     Paper,  1 

franc. 
Consumption  and  Chronic  Diseases  :  A  Hygienic  Cure, 

at    Patient's  Home,    of    Incipient   and  Advanced 

Cases.    By  Emmet  Densmore,  M.D.    12mo,  pp.  198. 

New  York  :  The  Stillman  Publishing  Co.    $1.25. 

Each  of  these  brochures— one  by  a  French  and  the  other 
by  an  English  physician— advocates  the  adoption  of  hygienic 
measures,  and  especially  the  **  open-air  treatment,*'  for  the 
cure  of  consumption,  even  in  advanced  stages.  Dr.  Dens- 
more's  book  is  intended  to  encourage  the  following  of  such 
treatment  by  the  patient  at  his  own  home.  Both  works 
urge  the  establishment  of  sanatoria,  especially  for  those 
classes  of  patients  who  are  unable  to  properly  treat  them- 
selves in  their  homes. 

Healthy  Exercise.    By  Robert  H.  Greene,  M.  D.    16mo, 
pp.  ltJ7.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1. 
This  little  book  is  made  up  of  a  physician*8  practical 

suggestions  on  the  theory  and  choice  of  exercise  and  baths. 

It  has  reference  to  good  health  rather  than  to  muscular 

strength  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  every  one. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

The  Yangtze  Valley  and  Beyond.  By  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bishop. 
2  Vols.,  Svo,  pp.  410-865.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    16. 

The  most  recent  work  of  Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  the  ori- 
ental traveler.  Is  devoted  to  the  Yangtze  Valley  of  China, 
that  portion  of  the  great  Empire  which  is  looked  upon  as 


peculiarly  the  British  **  sphere  of  influence.*'  These  two 
elaborately  illustrated  volumes  are  made  up  of  an  account 
of  Journeys  through  that  region.  Mrs.  Bishop's  marked  abil- 
ity as  a  narrator  of  travel  and  adventure  in  strange  lands 
has  been  well  exemplified  in  previous  volumes  from  her  pen. 
Fe\»  writers  have  been  able  to  contribute  so  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  modern  and  actual  China.  The  journeys  of 
which  these  volumes  form  a  record  were  undertaken  for  rec- 
raation  and  interest  solely,  not  at  all  for  purposes  of  book- 
making,  and  were  completed  in  1897.  Most  of  the  Illustra- 
tions in  the  work  are  /eproductions  from  photographs  taken 
by  Mrs.  Bishop  herself. 

Hawaii  and  Its  People.  By  Alexander  S.  Twombly. 
12mo,  pp.  884.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  68 
cents. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Twombly  describes  modem  Hawaii 
from  recent  personal  observation,  giving  pen  pictures^  of 
scenery,  native  products,  and  the  people,  and  also  narrates 
what  is  imporUnt  in  the  authentic  history  of  the  islands, 
including  the  political  agitations  and  the  changes  of  modern 
times.  The  book  is  chiefiy  intended  for  younger  readers,  but 
can  hardly  fail  to  attract  many  older  people  who  are  inter- 
ested In  the  subject.  The  illustrations  are  from  photographs. 

Glimpses  Across  the  Sea.  By  Sam  T.  Clover.  Square 
13mo,  pp.  154.  Evanston,  Illinois:  Windiknowe 
Publishing  C'Ompany. 

This  little  book  contains  some  breezy  sketches  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris  as  seen  by  an  American  tourist.  Intending 
visitors  to  the  Paris  Exposition  this  coming  summer  will 
find  its  pages  suggestive. 

EDUCATION. 
The  Kindergarten  in  a  Nutshell.    By  Nora  Archilmld 
Smith.    24mo,  pp.  134.    New  York  :  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Company.    50  cents. 

Mrs.  Nora  Archibald  Smith,  the  Joint  author  with  her 
sister,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  of  "The  Republic  of  Child- 
hood **  and  other  books  relating  to  the  kindergarten  system, 
has  written  a  small  handbook  telling  exactly  what  the  kin- 
dergarten is,  describing  its  methods,  and  making  many  sug- 
gestions for  the  adaptation  of  the  kindergarten  idea  in  the 
home  and  the  community.  This  is  a  reduction  of  the  whole 
subject  to  its  lowest  terms,  and  should  be  consulted  by  all 
who  wish  accurate  and  complete  information  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  frequently  misunderstood.  It  is  eminently 
a  practical  book  and  is  addressed  to  practical  needs. 

Handbook  of  Domestic  Science  and  Household  Arts. 

Edited  by  Lucy  Langdon  Williams  Wilson.    With 

a  Preface  by  Mrs.  Kllen  H.  Richards.     12mo,  pp. 

xiii— 407.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

$1. 

Several  experienced  teachers  have  cooperated  in  this 
volume  to  put  in  convenient  form  for  the  use  of  otlier  teacli- 
ers  material  relating  to  domestic  science.  In  schools  where 
this  subject  is  taught  the  book  will  be  found  to  have  a  prac- 
tical value. 

School  Sanitation  and  Decoration.    By  Severance  Baiv 
rage  and  Henry  Turner  Bailey.    12mo,  pp.  xvi— 191. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    $1.50. 
This  book  is  the  work  of  two  experts  in  their  respective 
fields,  and  has  to  do  with  the  important  subjects  of  health 
and  beauty  in  their  relation  to  public  schools.     Practical 
suggestions  are  offered  on  the  location  and  construction  of 
school  buildings,  the  principles  of  ventilating,  heating  and 
lighting,  sanitary  arrangements,  and  school  furniture,  while 
plans  for  the  decoration  of  the  school  room  are  outlined,  list* 
of  pictures  and  casts  presented,  and  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions made  for  the  Ijeautiflcation  of  the  school  room.    The 
volume  is  beautifully  illustrated. 
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Arctic  Exploration:  Sledging  Toward  the  Pole,  W.  Well- 
man,  McCl. 
Army,  Staff  and  Supply  Departments  of  the,  A.  E.  Bates, 

Cons. 
Army  System:    Defects  and   Remedies,  G.  B.  McClellan, 

Arena. 
Art: 
Bauer,  M.,  a  Dutch  Etcher,  A.  Tomson,  IntS. 
Cliristian  Art,  History  of,  E.  Hauviller,  H(i^en. 
Clark,  Walter  Appleton,  W.  Patten,  A  A. 
Clocks  at  Buckingliam  Palace,  F.  S.  Robinson,  MA. 
Collection  of  J.  Carfrae  Alston,  R.Walker,  MA. 
Detaille,  Edouard,  the  Battle  Painter,  Marie  A.  Belloc, 

Str. 
Drury,  Alfred,  Sculptor,  A.  L.  Baldry,  MA. 
Hofmann.  Johann  Michel  Heinrich,  S.  C.  Eby,  NatM. 
Home  of  an  Artist,  AI. 

Illustration,  American.  New  Leaders  in— II.,  Regina  Arm- 
strong, Bkman. 
Mortons  of  Darvel,  Manufactures  of  the— II.,  J.  L.  Caw, 

AJ. 
Newspaper  Art,  Katherine  L.  Smith,  AI. 
Nicholson,  William,  and  His  Work,  AJ. 
Painting  in  Oil  Colors-IV.,  AA. 
Painting  in  Water-Colors- IV^  AA. 
Piano  Case,  Esthetics  of  the,  E.  Wood,  Wern. 
Religious  Art  by  Durendal.  A.  Goffln,  RGen,  February. 
Rossetti,  Dante,  Mr.  Marillier's  Record  of,  W.  M.  Rossetti, 

MA. 
SarKent,  John  S.,  Art  of— I.,  A.  L.  Baldry,  IntS. 
Sculpture  to  Architecture,  Relation  of,  W.  O.  Partridge, 

Forum. 
Simmons,  Edward  Emerson,  A.  Hoeber,  BP. 
Snow  Crystals  as  Designs  for  Decorative  Purposes,  G.  H. 

Johnson,  AA. 
Sterner,  Albert,  Regina  Armstrong,  AI. 
Van  Dyck  at  Burlington  House,  C.  Phillips,  AJ. 
Vandyck  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy— II.,  E.  Law, 
MA. 
Arthur,  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Time  of,  W.  H.  Babcock. 

Cons. 
Artillery,  Types  of,  M.  Ross,  Can. 
Asia: 
Franco-Russian  Question  in  the  Orient,  RPar,  March  1. 
Problem  of  Asia,  A.  T.  Mahan,  Harp. 
Problem  of  the  Middle  East,  T.  Gordon,  NineC. 
Railways  in  Asia,  Warfare  of,  A.  H.  Ford,  Cent. 
Russia's  Advance  in  Central  Asia— II.,  A.  R.  Colquhoun, 
Harp. 
Athletic  Performances,  Remarkable,  M.  W.  Ford,  O. 
Australia,  West,  Separation  Movement  in,  J.  W.  Kirwan, 

RRM,  January. 
Authors.  Disappearing,  J.  McCarthy,  NAR. 
Balkan  (Question,  J.  do  Witte,  RGen,  February. 
Balzac  Literature,  Some  Recent.  W.  P.Trent,  IntM. 
Bank  Fidelity  Bonds,  A.  C.  Anderson,  BankNV,  February. 
Banking,  Gilbert  Lectures  on,  BaukL. 


Banking  Methods,  Modem,  A.  R.  Barrett,  BankNY. 
Bank  of  England,  Token  Money  of  the,  M.  Phillips^  BankL 
Banks,  Colonial  and  Foreign,  in  England,  BankL. 
Banks,  Government  Deposits  In,  G.  E.  Roberts,  Forum. 
Banks,  National,  Government  Deposits  in,  BankNY,  Febni- 

ary. 
Bank  Taxation,  Equalizing,  BankNY. 
Bamum,  Phlneas  T.,  Recollections  of,  M.  L.  Osborne,  NatM. 
Barrle,  James  M.,  First  Book  of,  J.  A.  Hammert«n.  YM. 
Bashklrtseff,  Marie,  Unpublished  Journal  of,  RRP,  Febni- 

ary  15. 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  Anecdotal  Side  of,  LHJ. 
Belgium,  Reform  of  Military  Jurisdiction  in,  H.  Speyer, 

RPP,  February. 
Bells  and  Carillons,  Mabel  J.  Coats,  Mus. 
Berea  College,  Educational  Opportunity  at,  AMRR. 
Bernadotte,  Jean-Baptiste- Jules,  E.  P.  Thomraon,  Gent. 
Biblical  Knowledge,  Century's  Progress  in,  B.  B.  Warfleld, 

Hom. 
Bird  Notes,  Lady  Broome,  Corn. 
Bismarck  and  the  German  Empire.  West. 
Bismarck,  Prince,  and  the  Hungarians,  S.  Tttrr.  Dent 
Bmrnstjerae  BJOrnson— A  Sketch,  P.  Maxwell,  BB. 
Blackmore,  R.  JD.,  Two  Glimpses  of,  Crit. 
Book.  Good:  Is  It  Possible  to  Tell  It  From  a  Bad  One?  A 

Birrell,  Corn. 
Bookstall,  Railway,  Romance  of  the,  YM. 
Bridges,  Some,  In  Greivter  Britain,  A.  T.  Story,  Cass. 
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Byron's   Influence   Upon   Goethe,   Anna  M.  Bowen,  Dial, 
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Cabinet,  President  McKinley's :  What  It  Wants,  E.  H.Cole- 
man, Alns. 
Cables,  Submarine,  Black  :  L.  Jadot.  Nou,  February  15. 
Canada,  Militia  of,  P.  W.  Hart,  Lipp. 
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Cambridge,  England,  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,  W.  B.  Duffield 
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Canal.  World's  Greatest,  W.  Fawcett,  Mun. 
Catholic  Church  In  Cuba.  C.  W.  Currier,  Cons. 
Ceylon  Under  the  Colonial  Administration  of  England,  J. 

Leclercq,  RDM,  March  1. 
Chalmers,  Sir  David,  In  Defense  of.  Lady  Chalmers,  NineC. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph :  His  Visit  to  America,  F.  E.  Moyn*- 

han,  NatM. 
Charity  in  Paris,  Countess  de  Courson,  Ros,  February. 
Children,  Destitute,  Neglected,  and  Delinquent,  Care  of— 

v.,  H.  Folks,  Char. 
China : 
Benefits  to  the  United  States  Through  China's  Develop- 
ment, H.  Yow,  Forum. 
Germany's  First  Colony  in  China,  P.  Bigelow,  Harp. 
Problem  of  Asia,  A.  T.  Mahan,  Harp. 
Village,  Chinese-Ill.,  M.  Delines,  BU. 
Church  for  the  Modern  City,  R.  George,  Hom. 
Church  in  the  Early  Years  of  Henry  VIII.,  G.  McDermot 

Cath. 
Cities,  Unoflicial  Government  of,  E.  P.  Wheeler,  Atlant. 
Civil  Service  Reform,  Political  Evolution  and,  H.  J.  Font 

Annals. 
Civil  War :  Hampton  Roads  Conference,  J.  G4X>de.  Forum. 
Clearing-House,    State,    for    Connecticut,  N.    A-    Gibbs, 

BankNY,  February. 
Clocks,  Some  Curious,  F.  M.  Holmes,  Cass. 
Coin-Packages,  Patented,  E.  P.  Bunyea,  BankNY. 
Color  in  Relation  to  Temperature,  E.  B.  ShulohanL.  Long. 
Commercial  Traveler's  Work  of  Civilization,  J.  H.  Wlsby, 

Arena. 
Confectionery,  Modern,  Cham.  ^ 

Constitution,  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the,  M.  West,  Y*lf- 
Consumption,  Outdoor  Cure  of,  at  ITalkenstein,  Cham. 
Consumption,  War  Against,  J.  H.  Girdner,  Mun. 
Convicts,  Women,  in  England,  Mary  Fermor,  Pear. 
Cooperation:   A  Pnutical  Colony  FI^lu  for  To-day,  W.  E- 

Smythe,  lA,  Febrmiry. 
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Cooperative  Movement  In  Eorope,  C.  Grandmaison,  RDM, 

February  15. 
Copper,  World's  Supply  of,  F.  H.  Hatch,  Eng, 
rop>TiKht  Bill,  Lord  Monksweirs,  O.  H.  Thring,  Fort. 
C^oortesy  in  Modern  Life,  E.  G.  Wheelv^rlglit.  West. 
Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  S.  BrookH,  AMHR. 
Crime,  Bicycle  and,  C.  Lombroso,  PMM. 
Criminal  Colonization,  P.  V.  d'Octon,  RRP,  March  1. 
ITrlminal  Sociology,  Frances  A.  Kellor,  Arena. 
Criminals,  Typical,  S.  G.  Smith,  APS. 
Cromwell,  Oliver— V.,  After  Naseby,  The  King  with  the 

Scots,  The  King  a  Prisoner,  J.  Morley,  Cent. 
Cromwell,  Oliver— III.,  The  Second  Civil  War  and  the  Death 

of  the  King,  T.  R«)osevelt,  Scrib. 
Cromwell's  Constitutional  Experiments,  J.  P.  Wallis,NineG. 
Cuba,  Church  in,  C.  W.  Currier,  Cons. 
Cuba ;  Midwinter  Tramp  from  Santiago  to  Havana,  H.  P. 

Whitmarsh,  Cent. 
Cubii  Under  Spain  and  Under  the  United  States,  G.  Lester, 

MisR. 
Currency,  Bank-Note,  Benefits  of  a— IV.,   O.  A.  Conant, 

BankNY. 
Cnshman.  Charlotte,  Facts  About,  CAge. 
Customs  Court,  W.  A.  Robertson,  Forum. 
"  Daly  Bible,"  Story  of  the,  Lida  R.  McCabe,  Cath. 
"  David  Harum : "  A  Review,  J.  O.  Hobbes,  N AR. 
Degeneration:  A  Study  in  Anthropology,  W.  W.  Ireland, 

Demetrius,  First  False,  Deut. 

De  Raousset-Boulbon,  Gaston,  D.  Sampson,  Gent. 

Dl&monds,  Real :  How  They  Are  Made  Out  of  Sugar,  R.  H. 

Sherard,  Pear. 
Diplomacy  as  a  Profession,  NatR. 
Divorce  Laws,  Homogeneous:  Are  They  Desirable  in  All  the 

States?  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton,  NAR. 
Do^  in  Literature,  C.  Trollope,  Gent. 
Dotes,  Distinguished  Edinburgh,  Eve  B.  Simpson,  Cham. 
DoKs> :  The  Irish  Wolfhound,  H.  W.  Huntington,  O. 
Donne,  John,  Poet  and  Preacher,  J.  W.  Chad  wick,  NW. 
Douai,  Campaign  of— VII.-IX.,  Captain  Cairne8,Mac. 
Drama  In  Moliere,  H.  Davignon,  RGen,  February. 
Drama,  Italian,  Judith  Clavel.  Nou,  February  15. 
Drama  on  the  Downward  Grade,  186^1898,  A  Laidlaw,  West. 
Dramatic  Realization  of  the  Novel,  J.  W.  Herbert,  Cos. 
Drill,  Military,  Civil  and  Moral  Benefits  of,  G.  S.  Reaney, 

>flneC. 
Drouot,  Antoine  (1774-1847),  R.  Staveley,  Corn. 
Dwarfs,  Some  Notable,  A  Vizetelly.  NIM. 
Economic  Theory,  Decade  of,  R.  T.  Ely,  Annals. 
Education : 

*  Administration  of  City  Schools,  J.  T.  Young,  Annals. 
Basiness,  College  Education  and.  J.  B.  Taylor,  EdR. 
Character,  For,  Not  Cleverness,  Gunt. 

Cross- Education.  E.  W.  Scripture,  APS. 

Enslisb  Composition  in  Elementary   Schools— II.,  J.   S. 
Snoddy,  Ed. 

English  Parent,  Education  and  the,  Edith  Slater,  West. 
•English  Public  Schools,  C.  J.  Cornish,  NatR. 

Feeble-Minded,  Education  of  the,  Kate  G.  Wells,  NEng. 

Finances  Educational,  L.  S.  Rowe,  Annals. 

France,  American  Student  in,  J.  A.  Harrison,  Chant. 

Freedom,  Academic,  E.  E.  Brown,  Ed  R. 
»  Histoty,  Study  of,  in  .Schools,  G.  E.  Howard,  EdR. 

Ignorance  of  Education  and  the  Project  of  an  International 
University,  A.  Heilprin,  Forum. 

Individuality,  Training,  in  College,  H.  de  F.  Smith,  EdR. 

Liberty  in  Economic  Teaching,  Gunt. 

Library.  School  and  the,  W.  E.  Foster,  EdR. 

Memorv,  Training  for  the,  F.  B.  Denio,  Ed. 

Music  Possibilities  in  C-ountry  Schools.  C.  Lagerquist,  Mus. 

Natorp's  Socialpaedagogik,  A.  Allin,  EdR. 

Patriotism  in  the  Public  Schools,  H.  E.  Porrin,  Ed. 
-  Pennsylvania,  School  System  of,  L.  R.  Harley,  Ed. 

Physical  Education  for  Little  Children,  Fanny  L.  John- 
son, KindR. 

Promotion  of  Bright  and  Slow  Children,  Caroline  F.  Burk, 
EdR. 

Retirement  Fund,  Boston  Teachers',  A.  Bunker,  Ed. 
^  School  Laws  in  New  York  State,  T.  McMillan,  Cath. 

S<>mlnaries,  Ideals  of,  F.  C.  Porter,  N  W. 

Transition  from  School  to  College,  L.  B.  R.  Briggs,  Atlant. 

*  University  and  Social  Questions,  G.  H.  Shibley,  Arena. 
Where  Our  Schools  Fail  Most,  B.  A.  Hinwlale,  Dial,  March  1. 

Electrical  Supply,  Future  of,  A.  D.  Adams,  Eng. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  Poems  of— XIII..  V..  Malloy,  C!Age. 

Emirrants  and  Misfeionaries,  F.  Fabbri,  RPL,  February. 

England :  see  Great  Britain,  Transvaal. 

Kngiishmen  in  the  United  States,  F.  ('unliflfe-Owen,  Forum. 

English  Villages,  Destruction  of,  A.  Marshall,  Mac. 

Kpueptlcs,  Craig  Colony  for,  S.  Brooks,  AMRR. 

Ero©  and  Psyche— II.,  OC. 

Eton  and  Harrow,  Great  Names  at,  Str. 

Executions  and  Executioners,  J.  De  Morgan,  GBag. 

Expansion  of  the  American   People— XXI. -XX IV.,  E.  E. 

.Sparks,  Chaut. 
Explosives,  High,  Curious  Facts  About,  H.  Maxim,  Home. 


Fans  as  Works  of  Art,  W^.  O.  Bowdoin,  Home. 

Fiction,  American.  Century  of,  W.  C.  Blakeman,  MRNY. 

Fiction,  Italics  in,  W.  Le  Queux,  Bkman. 

Fiction,  Modern— IV.,  E.  Ridley,  AngA. 

Fiction,  Sex-Conscious  School  in,  G.  8.  Lee,  NW. 

Finland,  Case  of,  J.  Westlake,  NatR. 

Fires:  How  They  Are  Extinguished,  NIM. 

Fishes,  Cones  in  the  Retina  of,  C.  H.  Eigenmann  and  O.  D. 

Shafer,  ANat,  February. 
Fish  That  Fight,  L.  Wain,  NIM. 

Flaubert,  PliTlosophv  of,  L.  Levy-Bruhl,  RPar,  February  16. 
Flower  Carnival  of  Santa  Barbara,  H.  J.  Shepstone,  WWM. 
Food  Poisoning  and  Metallic  Irritants,  C.  Harrington,  San. 
Forest  Reservations,  Year  in,  W.  C.  Bartlett,  Over. 
Fourlerism,  J.  Bois,  RRP,  March  1. 
France : 

[Empire,  French  Army  Undwr  the,  F.  H*  Tyrrell.  USM. 

>hcunrv  MriHhr',  KtN>rKrtnir^iii*n  of  Ui<i,  rleury-Ravarin, 
laiP.Fkltnuiiy. 

Niivjil    l^rouri.:nrirni\    Sui?t?e«tftfl,    for    lOtlO,    General  de  la 
Rorqiir,  ItllM.  Febriii*rv  Ifl. 

Ni^wj^inif>t^rfH(i;  Fniiirc-  IJ.,  Adolphf^  Cobn^  Bkman. 

ReenlkM  itmmof  iHTd,  C  BfrtrnmT.  Koii,  Ftfbfiinry  L 

Hotuuti  Cailiolk'  Cfmn  h  AfT^iIri?.  P.  L.  Pficbt^ntird,  NAB. 
Franre,  AmitiiU^  A.  H,  Dlpl<«-k.  Temp, 
Frestiiftsruiry  and  liie  Pitjiacy.  E.  P.  Evans,  APS. 
FmLl»U  Frnti  Liil^e  T,(*vfti,  Kind. 
F roe } -t' h  Vr  i  k  ■  ]  r  1 1  1 1 .  Fli rt  1 1  p I iM  c  of,  P.  DnBol ^.  LHJ, 
GiilurlnnH.  KiH^^\  1 1-  Us  rhn,  Dntenf  the.  EmilleG.  Briggl^NW. 
fJiimMhiK  ^^.-.um^,,\.  n.SrhonUTig,  PMM. 
Gum*-.  Hti:,  Shf-fiTiniL^  in  Sr>uth  Arrica,  W.  W.  Van  Kew,  O. 
(Trti^Jtni^,  Truck,  Wni-ld'H  Lrtrtftnt,  J,E.  Bennett,  Cos. 
Onrntnlcii,  E*  d**  Amtrirf.  NA.  FH^riiary  16, 
Ni  II ills  Men  of,  t;.  Kergi,  NA,  F*!brmiry  L 
*t('f>l(>iiy,  Ctntury  of,  J,  Le  Cont*,  APS. 
Germany : 

Affairs  in  Germany,  W.  C.  Dreher,  Atlant. 

Canal  System,  German,  J.  Di6ny,  Nou,  February  1. 

China,  Germany's  First  Colony  in,  P.  Bigelow,  Harp. 

German  Potential  Forces  and  Science,  v.  Berard,  RPar, 
February  16. 

G^erman  World  Policy  and  Peace  Policy,  M.  von  BranJt, 
Deut.* 

Navy,  German,  M.  A.  Morrison,  LeisH. 

Rhine-Elbe  Canal  and  German  Agriculture,  G.  K.  Anton, 
Deut. 

Social  Democrats,  Some  German,  E.  A.  Steiner,  Out. 

Socialist  Law,  Helldorf-Bedra,  Deut. 
Gilbert,  William  Schwenck,  M.  C.  Salaman,  Cass. 
Gold-Mining  Prospects  in  Rhodesia,  R.  R.  Mabson,  Eng. 
Golfing  in  the  Far  West,  T.  H.  Arnold,  O. 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  Inner  Life  of,  J.  H.  Vincent,  Chaut. 
Great  Britain  :  see  Transvaal. 

America's  Attitude  Toward  England,  R.  A.  Alger,  NAR. 

Army  and  the  Administration,  Fort. 

Army,  British,  N.  A.  Miles,  FrL. 

Cabinet,  Policy  of  the,  NatR. 

Colonies,  English  Sentiment  Toward  the,  W.  H.  Fitchett, 
RRM,  January. 

Colonies,  MUltary  Forces  of  the,  J.  F.  Owen,  Fort. 

Connaught  Rangers,  B.  F.  Robinson,  Cass. 

Empire  and  the  War,  C.  de  Thierry,  USM. 

Englishmen  in  the  United  States,  F.  Cunliffe-Owen,  Forum. 

Enlistment,  Voluntary,  Breakdown  of.  S.  Low.  NineC. 

European  Powers,  Great  Britain  and  the,  R.  Blennerhas- 
set,  NatR. 

Forces  at  Home,  Strength  of.  Earl  Northbrook,  NineC. 

House  of  Commons,  Speakers  of  the,  J.  Sykes,  Gent. 

King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps,  G.  A.  Wade,  PMM. 

Medutal  Corps,  Royal  Army,  Black. 

Militia,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  Major  Telfer-Smollett, 
USM. 

Navy,  Waste  and  Confusion  in  the,  J.  C.  R.  Colomb,  NatR. 

Radicals,  British,  and  Radicalism,  J.  D.  Miller,  Arena. 

Rifle,  Service :  One  Cause  of  British  Defeats,  W.  Baillie- 
Grohman,  Fort. 

South  Africa,  British  Policy  in,  J.  C.  Hopkins,  Can. 

South  Africa.  Rulers  of.  V.  Dolman,  PMM. 

Trade,  British,  Forty  Years  of,  M.  G.  Mulhall,  Contem. 

Wanted— Statesmen !  Fort. 

War,  How  to  Pay  for  the,  H.  Chisholm,  Fort. 

War  Medals  of  Sixty  Years,  G.  F.  Macmunn,  USM. 

War  Office  and  the  War,  H.  O.  A.  Forster,  NatR. 

War  Relief  Funds,  Earl  Nelson,  NineC. 

Yeomanry,  Future  of  the,  F.  Green,  USM, 
Greenland,  Northern,  Hunting  Trip  to,  F.  Merrill,  NatGM. 
Guam,  Capture  of  the  Island  of,  D.  White,  Over. 
Guatemala.  In— II.,  N.  H. Castle,  Over. 
Haswell,  Charles  H.,  Sketch  of,  CasM. 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty.  Proposeii,  M.  W.  Hazeltine,  NAR. 


Hail  Storms,  P.  P.  Czermak,  Deut. 

Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  Health  and  Sanitary  Conditions 
of,  J.  C.  Wise.  Sun. 

Hegelian  Conception  of  Thought— I.,  A.  K.  Rogers,  Phil. 

Heroines,  Contemporary,  H.  Kistemaeckers,  Nou,  Febru- 
ary 1. 
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Herrlck,  Robert,  T.  B.  Aldrlch,  Cent. 

Homer,  Poems  of— 111.,  W.  Cox,  CAge. 

Honolulu  and  the  Plague,  fc^an. 

Hope,  James  Barron,  J .  H.  Marr,  Cons. 

Horse,  Jumping,  H.  C.  Fyfe,  Pear. 

Hospitals,  Some  London,  S.  C'oleridge,  Contem. 

Housewifery,  Profession  of,  P.  Browne,  YW. 

Howe,  Julia  Ward,  and  Her  Club  Work,  Emma  E.  Brown, 

NatM. 
Howells,  William  Dean,  T.  Dreiser,  A  Ins. 
Hugo,  Victor:  His  Poem  on  "God."  K.  S.  Guthrie,  CAge. 
Hugo,  Victor,  Imagination  of,  P.  Stapfer,  BU. 
Humor,  Meaning  of— II.,  H.  Bergson,  RPar,  February  15. 
Hungarian  Parliament,  R.  Ch61ard.  Nou,  February  16. 
Hunt,  Albert  Sanford,  H.  Welch,  MRXY. 
Hunting  Trip  in  the  Roclcy  Mountains,  F.  C.  Selous,  Bad. 
Hymnist  of  English  .Puritanism  (Thomas  Hornblower  Gill), 

J.  H.  Ross,  Hom. 
Immortality,  Evolution  and,  W.  Spence,  Ar^na. 
India:  A  Stable  Rupee,  Cham, 
ladia:  Benares,  the  Sacred  City,  J.  Ralph,  Harp. 
India,  Chief  Causes  of  Discontent  In,  A.  H.  S.  Landor,NAR. 
India,  Military  Life  in,  S.  D.  WlUte,  West. 
Indians,  Maya,  Superstitions  and  Customs  of  the,  T.  Gann, 

Cham. 
Indians  of  the  Southwest,  Types  of  Female  Beauty  Among 

the,  G.  W.  James,  Over. 
Indians  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  F.  A.  Cook,  Cent. 
Industrial  Works,  Secretlveness  in,  A.  E.  Outerbridge,  Jr., 

Eng. 
Insurance  Options,  BankL. 

Inventions,  Small,  Fortunes  Made  In,  H.  Sutherland.  Ains. 
Invertebrates,  North   American— VII.,  Mary  J.   Rathbun, 

ANat,  February. 
Ireland,  Through-II.,  Adelaide  S.  Hall,  Over. 
Irrigation,  Advantages  of,  C.  H.  Brough,  1  A.  February. 
Irving,  Henry,  C.  Scott,  IntM. 
Islam  and  Christianity  in  Character-Building,  H.  O.  Dwight, 

MlsH. 
Italians,  Poor,  In  Spain,  B.  Chiara,  RasN,  Februar>- 1. 
Italy,  Agrarian  Reform  in,  A.  Salandre,  NA.  February  1. 
Italy,  What  Is  Being  Done  for  Foreigners  in,  A.  Roddi, 

RosN,  February  16. 
Japan,  Horizon  in,  MisR. 

Jesuits  and  the  Mohammedans,  A.  Pfungst,  OC. 
Jesus  as  Healer,  M.  Dods,  Bib. 
Jesus,  Wit  and  Humor  of,  G.  W.  Buckley,  OC. 
Kentucky  Feud,  True  Story  of  a,  C.  S.  Craig,  Home. 
Kentucky :  The  Southern  Mountaineer,  W.  G.  Frost,  AMRR. 
Kindergarten  Lessons  for  Mothers— v.,  Marlon  B.  B.  Lang- 

zettel.  Kind. 
Kindergarten  Programme,   Fundamental,  Eleonore   Heer- 

wart.  KlndR. 
Kindergartens,  Public  School,  Kind. 
Klndergartner  and  Her  Mothers'  Meetings— VI.,  Helen  L. 

Duncklee,  KlndR. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  Religion  of,  H.  F.  Ward,  MRNY. 
Klondike,  Building  a  Railroad  Into  the,  C.  Warman,  McCl. 
Labor,  Hand  and  Machine,  C.  D.  Wright,  Gunt. 
Labor  System  of  the  South,  G.  H.  Gunton,  Gunt. 
Labor,  Tropical,  Experience  of  the  Dutch  with,  C.  Day,  Yale, 

February. 
Landscape  Architecture,  G.  F.  Pentecost,  Jr.,  Scrlb. 
Language.  E.  Much,  OC. 
Law,  Philosophy  of,  R.  W.  Joslyn,  (^Bag. 
Lawyers,  English :  Where  They  Are  Made,  C.  S.  Andrews, 

<J08. 

Legal-Tender  Laws:  Are  They  Ex  Post  Facto?  B.  T.  De 

Witt,  PSQ. 
Legislation,  Political  and  Municipal,  in  1899,  R.  U.  Whltten, 

Annals. 
Legislation:  "We  Are  Too  Much  Governed,"  D.  B.  Hill, 

NAR. 
Legislatures,  State,  Representation  in,  G.  H.  Hayues,  An- 
nals. 
Literary  Decency,  Evolution  of,  A.  Lang,  Black. 
Literature : 
Disiippearing  Authors.  J.  McCarthy,  NAR. 
English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  ("entury- II.,  L.  E. 

Gates,  Crit. 
French  Literature,  Place  of,  G.  McLean  Harper,  Atlant. 
Historical  Romance,  Renaissance  of  the,  E.  Faguet,  RDM, 

March  1. 
Historical    Romances,  Three  American,  W.  E.  Simonds, 

Atlant. 
Tales  of  Terror,  C.  F.  Fiske,  Cons. 
Lynch  Law,  Origin  and  History  of,  H.  C.  Featherston,GBag. 
McGlfferfH  Apostolic  Age,  M.  S.  Terry.  MRN V. 
Machine  Shop,  Modern,  J.  Horner,  ChsM. 
Machine-Shop  Practite,  Revolution  in    VI..  H.  Roland,  Eng. 
Mneterlinck,  A.  R.  Ropes,  Contem. 
Manufacturing,  Economizers  in,  A.  D.  Adams,  CasM. 
Marlborou^h-VIIL,  W.  O'C.  Morris,  CSM. 
Marriage,  Law  Relating  t«.  W.  A.  McClean,  (^Bag. 
Martineau,  James,  Mac  ;  A.  W.  Jackson,  NW. 
Martin,  Sir  Samuel,  GBag. 


Master,  Life  of  the— III..  The  Calling  of  the  Disciples,  The 

Beginning  of  Jesus'  Ministry,  J.  Watson.  McCl. 
Memory,  How  I  Train  My,  C.  M.  Sheldon,  YM. 
Merchant  Marine.  American,  \X.  L.  Marvin,  AMRR. 
Merivale,  Dean.  P  F.  Bicknell.  Dial,  March  l. 
Metric  System,  C.  Sellers,  CasM. 

Mexican  "  Mecca,"  Amecameca,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Terry,  WW>I. 
Mexico,  Protestant  Christians  of,  P.  F.  Valderrama,Ml8R. 
Meyerbeer,  the  Composer,  M.  Moszlcowski.  Cent. 
MiUals,  Sir  John  Everett.  A.  Hoeber,  Bkman. 
Ministry  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  H.  W.  Pope,  Record. 
Missions: 

Administration,  Missionary,  A.  J.  Brown,  MisR. 

Africa,  Outlook  for,  C.  C.  Penlck,  MlsR. 

Beginnings,  Modern  Missionary,  J.  T.  (iracey.  MIsR. 

British  Students  in  Conference,  R.  E.  Speer.  MisR. 

Catholic  Missions  In  China,  B.  Cothonay,  Ros,  February. 

Growth  of  Foreign  Missions,  D.  L.  Pierson,  Rec-ord. 

Hospital,  Mission,  at  Madura,  India.  MisH. 

Missions,  Christian,  in  Our  New  Possessions.  MisR. 

South  Africa,  Need  in,  Ellen  C.  Wood,  Record. 

Trophies  of  the  Mission  Field— 11.,  J.  B.  Myers,  Sun. 
Mlvart,  St.  George,  on  the  Continuity  of  the  Church,  J.  J. 

Fox,  Cath. 
Mohammedan  Wards,  Our,  H.  O.  Dwight,  Forum. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Birth  of  the,  O.  S.  Borne,  NatM. 
Monroe  Doctrine  Repeal  and  "  Our  Next  War,"  J.  Chetwood, 

Arena. 
Montana:  The  Clark-Daly  Feud,  Ains. 
Moody,  Dwight  L.,  as  an  Educator,  A.  T.  Pierson,  MisR. 
Moose-Hunting  with  the  Tro-chu-tln,  T.  Adney.  Harp. 
Morris.  William.  Craftsman  and  Socialist.  NW. 
Mozart's  Music,  New  Versions  of,  Esther  Singleton,  Bkman. 
Musical  Instruments  of  Japan,  Louise  E.  Dew,  Mus. 
Music,  Conservatories  of,  in  Germany,  M.  Emmanuel,  RPar, 

March  I. 
Music,  Origin  of,  J.  Donovan,  West. 
Naples,  Sketches  in,  C.  Edwardes,  Temp. 
Napoleon,  Some  Aphorisms  of,  R.  (J.  Burton,  USM. 
Napoleon,  Talks  With-IL,  B.  E.  O'Meara.  Cent. 
National  Guard,  E.  E.  Britton,  H.  Barry,  and  D.  M.  Taylor. 

JMSI. 
National  Guard,  Reorganization  of,  J.  Ruppert^  Jr.,  Arena. 
Nature  Interpretation,  Modem  School  of,  J.  W.  Buckhanu 

BB. 
Naval  Service,  Boys  In  the,  R.  D.  Evans.  FrL. 
Naval  Wars,  Our  Minor,  J.  A.  Greer.  AMoaM. 
Negro.  Ante-Bellum,  Social  Condition  of  the,  J.  C.  B&llagh, 

Cons. 
Negro  as  a  Political  Factor  In  the  South.  A.  R.  Abbott,  AngA. 
Negro :  The  Southern  Question,  E.  P.  Clark.  IntM. 
Negroes,  Transplantation  of,  N.  S.  Shaler,  APS. 
Neufeld,  Charles:  In  the  Khalifa's  Clutches— LX.,  WWM. 
New  England  In  War-Time,  A.  G.  Hyde,  Mac. 
New  England,  Rural,  Regeneration  of,  R.  L.  Hartt,  Opt, 
New  Ipswich  In  New  Hampshire,  Pauline  C.  Bouv6,  NEng. 
New  Orleans,  Brief  Campaign  Against,  December  11  ISl*- 

January  8, 1815,  S.  Crane.  Llpp. 
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Newspapers,  The,  W.  Held,  NineC. 
New  York  City  at  Night,  J.  B.  Carrington,  Scrib. 
New  York  State  Administration,  J.  A.  Fairlie,  PSQ. 
New  Zealand  Elections,  J.M.Twomey,  J.  S.  MacKenile, and 

Stella  M.  Henderson,  RRM,  January. 
Nile,  Conquest  of  the,  J.  Ward,  Ains. 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Relations  of— II.,  L.  Stejneger,  Oons. 
Novel,  Dime,  Extinction  of  the,  F.  Dredd,  Bicman. 
Nursing,  Ambulance,  Marie  B.  Lowndes.  PMM. 
Ocean  Soundings,  Deep,  J.  Thoulet,  RDM,  March  1. 
Opera,  Grand,  Business  Side  of,  G.  Kobb6,  Ains. 
Opera  Libretti,  A.  Lang,  Forum. 
Orum,  Edward,  Sketch  of,  APS. 

Palestine,  Agrirultural  Life  In,  E.  W.  G.  Maaterman,  Bib. 
Palmistry,  F.  W.  Fitzpatrlck,  Int. 
"  Paolo  and  Francesca,"  W.  P.  Trent,  Forum, 
Paper,  Origin  of,  J.  Gebeschus,  DH,  Heft  6. 
Paris  Exposition,  T.  B.  Preston,  Chaut. 
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Pet«,  Peculiar,  A.  H.  Broadwell,  Str. 
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Philippine  Question,  Legal  Aspect  of  the,    F.  Brannigan, 
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Philippines,  IVansportation  in  the,  W.  G.  Irwin,  Ca&M. 
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Servant  Question.  Flora  McDonald  Thompson,  Cos. 
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Sheridan,  Charles  Francis,  W.  F.  Rae,  Temp. 
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Davis,  Webster,  and  His  Trip  to  the  Transvaal,  F.  A. 
Emery,  NatM. 

Democratic  Ideals,  Influence  of,  D.  A.  De  Armond,  Arena. 

Doom  of  the  Boer  Oligarchies,  T.  C.  Huttcn.  NAR. 

Empire,  British,  and  the  War,  D.  de  Thierry,  USM. 

Europe,  Transvaal  War  and,  E.  Tallichet.  BU. 

Graspan.  Naval  Brigade  at,  W.  Veriicr.  Mac. 

Merits  of  the  Transvaal  Dispute,  A.  T.  Mahan,  NAR. 

Peace,  Last  Efforts  for.  Fort. 

Pretoria  Before  the  War,  H.  C.  Hillegas,  Harp. 

Prisoners  of  W^ar,  T.  Morton,  Pear. 

Problem  in  South  Africa,  H.  H.  L.  Bellot,  West. 

Realities  of  the  War,  Marquis  of  Lome,  NAR. 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  Responsibility  of,  NAR. 

Rights  and  Wrongs  in  South  Africa,  G.  F.  Becker,  Forum. 

Slavery:  Was  It  the  Cause  of  the  War?  A.  Greenwood, 
AngA. 

Soldiers  of  the  Queen,  F.  Cunliffe-Owen,  Mun. 

War  and  International  Law,  A.  Desjardlns,  RDM,  March  1. 

War:  Could  It  Have  Been  Avoided?  S.  M.MacvancNAR. 

War  Mechanism  in  South  Africa,  G.  E.  Walsh,  CasM. 

War  Operations  in  South  Africa,  Black;  J.  Barnes,  Out. 

War,  Some  Asi)ects  of  the,  W.  Greswell,  Fort. 

War?  Who  Ought  to  Pay  for  the.  West. 
Treaties,  Clayton-Bulwer  and  the  Hay-Pauncefote,  Text  of 
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Treaty,  Bulwer-Clnyton,  Story  of  the,  B.  Taylor,  NineC. 
Treaty,  Proposed  Hay-Paunccfote,  M.  W.  Hazdtine,  NAR. 
Trolley  Car:   Wliat   Makes    It   Go-UL,  W.   Baxter,   Jr., 
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Trousers,  Evolution  of  a  Pair  of,  A.  Warren,  NIM. 
Trust,  Influence  of  the,  in  the  Development  of  Undertaking 

Genius,  S.  Sherwood,  Yale,  February. 
Trusts  and  Combinations  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Future 

of  the  South,  J.  W.  Faxon,  BankNY. 
Trusts :  Federal  Control  of  Trusts,  J.  J.  Jenkins,  NatM. 
Tuberculosis,  Fight  Against.  R.  Romme,  RRP,  March  1. 
Tuberculobih,  Precautions  Against,  San. 
Typhoid  Fever :  How  It  Is  Spread,  San. 
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Virginia  Secession  Convention  of  1861,  J.  Goode,  Cons. 
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Warfare :  Modern  Weapons,  W.  H.  James,  .TMSI. 
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February. 
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sey.  Int. 
Westminster  Abbey,  Two  Noble  Dames  Buried  In,  Mrs.  A. 
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Witherspoon,  Rev.  Thomas  Dwight,  as  a  Preacher,  F.  R. 
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Woman  Question,  I.  Ingelbrecht,  RPP,  February. 
Women,  First  Daily  Paper  Produced  for  Women  by  (**  La 

Fronde"),  F.  Dolman,  Str. 
Women  in  Washington,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Logan,  FrL. 
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Zoo,  National,  at  Washington,  E.  Seton-Thompson,  Cent 
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AJS.  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
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AJT.  American  Journal  of  The- 
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ALR.  American  Law  Review,  St. 
Louis. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Admiral 


Our  American  political  circles  were 
D9w!p»Caii'  treated  to  a  highly  sensational  sur- 
dfyaey,  p^ge  by  the  appearance,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  4,  in  the  New  York  World,  of  an 
authorized  announcement  that  Admiral  Dewey 
would  be  a  candidate  this  year  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  There  was  a  period  of 
some  months — before  and  after  Dewey's  return 
from  his  long  vigil  at  Manila — when  politicians 
of  all  parties  considered  his  prestige  so  high  that 
the  Presidency  was  easily  within  his  reach  if  he 
chose  to  be  a  candidate.  The  slate -makers  were 
anxiously  inquiring  as  to  his  party  preferences. 
But  nobody  seemed  to  be  able  to  answer  that 
question  conclusively,  although  most  of  his  old 
friends  said  that  his  affiliations  had  always  been 
Republican.  Many  Democrats,  however,  who  ^ 
were  opposed  to  Mr.  Bryan's  views  were  anxious 
to  secure  Dewey  as  the  Democratic  candidate  ; 
and  it  was  understood  that  some  of  them  had 
met  him  and  conferred  with  him  on  that  subject 
as  he  was  touching  at  one  port  after  another  on 
his  leisurely  return  through  the  Mediterranean. 
At  that  time  the  gallant  admiral  had  no  aspira- 
tions toward  civil  office.  He  plainly  stated  that 
he  was  not  qudified  for  such  responsibilities,  had 
no  tastes  that  would  lead  him  to  enter  the  field 
of  presidential  politics,  and  absolutely  renounced 
all  thought  of  becoming  a  candidate.  This  an- 
nouncement, of  course,  was  made  in  perfect  good 
faith,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  whole  country 
as  conclusive.  It  was  also  the  opinion  of  those 
who  admired  the  admiral  most  that  his  decision 
was  a  further  mark  of  that  well-poised  judgment 
for  which  he  had  gained  so  much  credit. 

When  Congress  revived  for  his  bene- 
Admirai'§  fit  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Navy, 
Pr^stigt.  j^jj^  ^Q  ^^  designated  to  this  great 
office  as  a  life  position,  he  had  received  honor 
and  recognition  that  might  well  have  been  re- 
garded as  filling  his  cup  to  overflowing.  So 
unbounded  was  the  confidence  of  the  country  in 


his  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  questions  at 
stake,  that  a  great  part  of  the  public  opinion  of 
America  reserved  judgment  upon  the  questions 
whether  or  not  we  were  rightly  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  stay 
there,  until  the  admiral  should  speak  plainly  in 
conjunction  with  his  colleagues  of  the  Philippine 
Commission.  The  country,  of  course,  was  pre- 
pared to  give  due  respect  to  the  findings  of  Presi- 
dent  Schurman   and   the   other  members  ;    but 
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every  one  knows  that  it  was  Dewey's  signature 
that  gave  weight  to  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
commission  last  October.  The  country  has  not 
ceased  to  entertain  very  loyal  and  devoted  regard 
for  the  splendid  sailor  and  commander  who 
served  his  country  so  boldly  in  destroying  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Manila,  and  so  discreetly  in  the 
long  and  tedious  months  that  followed.  But 
ecstatic  hero-worship  is  not  a  continuing  mood. 
No  American  in  his  lifetime,  not  even  Washing- 
ton or  Lincoln,  ever  experienced  the  sensation  of 
being  idolatrously  worshiped  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens with  unflagging  zest  for  more  than  a  few 
days  at  a  time.  It  is  a  practical  world,  and 
there  are  many  things  demanding  attention.  And 
thus,  while  we  do  not  mean  to  neglect  our  he- 
roes, we  cannot  make  it  our  business  to  think  of 
them  all  the  time.  Last  year  the  whole  country 
was  thinking  of  Dewey  with  such  ardor  that  if 
the  presidential  election  had  occurred  then,  and 
his  name  had  been  before  the  people,  nobody 
would  have  cared  to  run  against  him,  and  his 
election  would  have  been  practically  unani- 
mous. But  enthusiasm  has  cooled  down,  and 
people  are  thinking  more  of  business  and  less 
of  glory.  They 'have  resumed  their  more  or 
less  sharp  differences  of  political  opinion,  and 
are  not  in  the  mood  for  electing  a  hero  regard- 
less of  his  politics. 


Hi» 
Notable 


Admiral  Dewey's  statement  in  the 
New  York  World  purported  to  be  in 
Manifesto,  ^kHQ^QY  to  a  request  asking  him  to  ex- 
press himself  in  view  of  the  many  conflicting  re- 
ports relative  to  his  attitude  toward  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency.  The  document  has  per- 
manent interest,  and  is  brief  enough  to  quote  here 
in  full.     It  is  as  follows  : 

^'Yes;  I  realize  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  I 
must  definitely  define  my  position. 

"  When  1  arrived  in  this  country  last  September  I 
said  then  that  nothing  would  induce  me  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency. 

**  Since  then,  however,  I  have  had  the  leisure  and  in- 
clination to  study  the  matter  and  have  reached  a  differ- 
ent conclusion,  inasmuch  as  so  many  assurances  have 
come  to  me  from  my  countrymen  that  I  would  be  ac- 
ceptable as  a  candidate  for  this  great  office. 

**  If  the  American  people  want  me  for  this  high  office, 
I  shall  be  only  too  willing  to  serve  them. 

''  It  is  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  this  nation  ; 
what  citizen  would  refuse  it  ? 

*'  Since  studying  this  subject  I  am  convinced  that  the 
office  of  the  President  is  not  such  a  very  difficult  one  to 
fill,  his  duties  being  mainly  to  execute  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress. 

**  Should  I  be  chosen  for  this  exalted  position  I  would 
execute  the  laws  of  Congress  as  faithfully  as  1  have  al- 
ways executed  the  orders  of  my  superiors.** 

"Is  there  any  political  significance  in  your  trips 
West  ?"  the  World  correspondent  asked. 


"  No ;  1  am  simply  filling  the  engagements  made 
months  ago— long  before  I  ever  thought  seriously  of  the 
Presidency.*' 

"On  what  platform  will  you  stand  ?** 

"  I  think  I  have  said  enough  at  this  time,  and  posd- 
sibly  too  much.** 


Ha 


The  foregoing  statement  drew  from 
Rodwtion  politicians  and  newspapers  the  almost 
andtffoeta,  unanimous  verdict  that  the  platform 
this  year  is  more  important  than  the  candidate, 
and  that  even  so  great  a  citizen  and  public  favor- 
ite as  George  Dewey  must  say  plainly  whether  he 
would  seek  the  Republican,  the  Democratic,  or 
an  independent  nomination,  and,  further,  must 
express  himself  clearly  on  the  leading  issues  of 
the  day,  before  he  could  be  fairly  entitled  to  have 
his  candidacy  taken  with  seriousness.  Subse- 
quently, from  day  to  day,  the  admiral  committed 
himself  further  until  he  made  it  distinctly  known 
that  he  regarded  himself  as  a  Democrat  and  sought 
the  support  of  the  body  which  will  hold  its  con- 
vention at  Kansas  City  on  July  4,  which  every- 
body had  supposed  would  nominate  Mr.  William 
J.  Bryan,  either  by  acclamation  or  else  on  the 
first  ballot.  Some  of  those  interviewed  by  the 
newspapers  who  treated  Dewey's  candidacy  with 
the  most  respect  criticised  his  conc^tion  of  the 
presidential  office  as  altogether  inadequate.  His 
theory  that  the  duty  of  the  President  is  merely  to 
execute  the  laws  that  Congress  enacts  is  remark- 
ably similar  to  the  view  that  Mr.  Grover  Cleve- 
land expressed  in  his  first  letter  of  acceptance  in 
1884  ;  but  a  brief  experience  in  the  presidential 
office  soon  convinced  Mr.  Cleveland  that  a  very 


Bbyan  :  ^^  Dewey^s  candidacy  does  not  oonoem  me,  but  I 
wish  he'd  stop  rocking  the  boat." 

From  the  Herald  (New  York). 

great  part  of  his  business  was  to  have  policies  and 
to  urge  them.  Undoubtedly,  Admiral  Dewey's 
long  experience  in  a  highly  disciplined  service  like 
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the  navy  has  given  him  fitness  for  certain  kinds 
of  executive  work.  But  the  governmental  busi- 
ness of  a  country  like  ours  is  so  vast  that  the  ex- 
ecutive work  comes  to  be  parceled  out  among  a 
great  number  of  high  officials.  The  President 
himself  succeeds  or  fails  in  the  executive  part  of 
his  work  in  the  ratio  of  the  wisdom  lie  shows  in 
the  selection  of  men.  Tlie  ability  to  exercise 
wisely  the  appointing  power  usually  calls  for  a 
long  experience  in  politics  and  public  office,  and 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  men  throughout  the 
country.  Apart  from  the  exercise  of  the  appoint- 
ing power,  the  President's  chief  business  may  be 
said  to  lie  in  the  making  of  decisions  relating  to 
a  vast  number  of  questions  of  policy  of  greater  or 
less  importance.  It  would  therefore  seem  highly 
doubtful  whether  a  high  officer,  either  of  the  navy, 
like  Dewey,  or  of  the  regular  army,  like  Miles, 
whose  life  has  been  strictly  devoted  to  the  service 
to  which  he  belongs,  would  be  preeminently  fitted 
to  fill  the  position  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  view  of  the  kind  of  work  that 
will  fall  to  the  presidential  office  in  the  next  four 
years. 

The  Republicans  have  fully  expected 
^•"Jjfy^*''*''*  to    nominate     President    McKinley. 

That  point  is  so  definitely  agreed 
upon  among  the  men  who  will  have  the  prevail- 
ing influence  in  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the 
Philadelphia  convention,  that  there  has  not  been 
in  any  Republican  quarter  an^open  suggestion  of 
any  name  to  be  presented  in  opposition  to  that 
of  McKinley.  It  is  plain,  also,  that  the  Repub- 
licans are  fully  reconciled  to  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing Mr.  Bryan  head  the  Democratic  ticket.  They 
believe  that  there  is  a  strong  conservative  Demo- 
cratic element  that  will  vote  for  McKinley  as 
against  Bryan,  and  that  Republican  success  under 
such  circumstances  will  be  fairly  well  assured. 
There  are  many  Democrats  in  the  East  who  had 
until  several  months  ago  continued  to  hope  that 
some  way  might  be  found  to  prevent  Mr.  Bryan's 
nomination.  But  they  had  almost  all  of  them 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Bryan  could  not  by 
any  possibility  be  defeated  in  the  Democratic  con- 
vention, when  Dewey's  announcement  revived 
their  hopes.  Some  of  our  readers  may  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  so-called  two-thirds  rule  that 
always  prevails  in  the  national  Democratic  con- 
ventions, by  virtue  of  which  a  simple  majority 
cannot  nominate,  as  in  a  Republican  convention. 
One  more  man  than  a  third  of  the  body  can  pre- 
vent a  nomination.  Thus  the  Kansas  City  con- 
vention will  have  930  delegates.  If  Mr.  Bryan 
should  control  619,  but  no  more,  he  would  fail 
to  get  the  nomination.  Some  of  the  independent 
Democrats,  especially  in  the  East,  at  once  seized 


upon  Dewey's  candidacy  as  a  possible  means,  not 
necessarily  of  nominating  the  admiral,  but  of 
keeping  Bryan's  majority  below  the  two-thirds 
line,  and  thus  deadlocking  the  convention  until 
some  dark  horse  might  be  brought  forward  as  a 
successful  compromise.  The  fact  that  Admiral 
Dewey's  wife  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  John  R.  MacLean, 
who  is  the  most  active  organizer  of  the  Demo- 
cratic forces  of  Ohio,  naturally  gave  rise  to  the 
impression  that  Mr.  MacLean  and  other  Demo- 
cratic politicians  of  experience  and  ability  were 
among  those  who  had  persuaded  the  admiral  to 
be  a  candidate. 


How        After  a  long  debate  under  the  leader- 
''"wufBe''   s^^P  ^^  ^^-    Foraker,   of  Ohio,    the 
eovem9d.     Senate  on  April  3  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding a  civil  government  and  a  revenue  system 
for  the  island  of   Puerto   Rico.     The   measure 


HON.  J.  B.  FORAKER. 

(Senator  from  Ohio.) 

proposes  a  framework  of  government  modeled 
in  a  general  way  upon  the  familiar  plan  of  gov- 
ernment in  our  Territories.  The  civil  authori- 
ties will  consist  of — (I)  a  governor,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  (2)  an  execu- 
tive council,  which  will  also  serve  as  an  upper 
branch  of  the  lawmaking  body  ;  (3)  a  chamber 
of  delegates,  which  will  be  the  lower  branch. 
The  island  will  be  divided  into  seven  districts, 
each  of  wliich  will  elect  five  representatives  to 
this  chamber  of  delegates,  which  will  thus  con- 
sist   of    thirty -five    members.       The    executive 
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council,  which  will  also  have  the  character  of  a 
senate,  will  be  an  appointive  body,  and  will  in- 
clude the  principal  department  chiefs,  such  as 
the  secretary,  attorney -general,  treasurer,  audi- 
tor, commissioner  of  education,  and  commissioner 
of  the  interior,  besides  several  others  who  may 
not  hold  executive  portfolios.  Five  members  of 
this  council  must  be  natives  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
all  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
voters  of  the  island  will  be  those  citizens  who 
had  decided  before  the  I'ith  of  April  to  give  up 
their  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  Crown,  together 
with  such  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  may 
have  taken  up  their  residence  in  Puerto  Rico. 
This  system  will  give  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
an  abundant  opportunity  to  show  their  political 
capacity,  while  enabling  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  interpose  to  such  an  extent  as 
he  may  find  necessary  at  any  time.  A  supreme 
court  is  to  be  established  in  Puerto  Rico  analo- 
gous in  every  way  to  the  supreme  court  of  a 
Territory  like  Oklahoma  or  Arizona,  and  ap- 
peals from  it  may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
this  there  is  to  be  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  Puerto  Rico,  presided  over  by  a  judge 
who  will  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  fed- 
eral judiciary. 

VIrtuall    a    "^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ®®®°   ^^*^  ^^^  *^^  prac- 

TerritoHai  tical  purposes  the  civil  administra- 
^**""'  tion  and  system  of  justice  in  Puerto 
Rico  will  be  similar  to  those  of  a  United  States 
Territory.  Each  of  our  Territories  is  permit- 
ted to  send  to  Washington  a  delegate,  who  has 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  without 
a  vote.  This  bill  proposes  that  the  qualified 
voters  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  elect  an  official  who 
will  be  known  as  the  Resident  Commissioner  to 
the  United  States,  whose  relations,  it  would  ap- 
pea;r,  are  to  be  with  the  executive  rather  than 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  national  Govern- 
ment, but  whose  salary  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  at  Washington,  like  that  of  a  delegate 
from  a  Territory.  However  open  the  plan  may 
be  to  criticism  in  points  of  detail,  it  would  seem, 
like  the  Hawaiian  project  which  we  described 
last  month,  to  be  good  enough  for  practical  pur- 
poses. With  the  election  of  one  house  of  the 
legislature  in  their  own  hands,  the  native  Puerto 
Ricans  can  almost  at  once  exercise  full  control 
over  the  ordinary  laws  under  which  they  must 
live.  Whether  or  not  the  native  Puerto  Ricans 
are  to  have  a  majority  in  the  executive  council 
must  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  any  case  it  is  supposed 
that  they  will  have  practically  half  of  the  execu- 


tive council,  although  this  will  be  by  appoint- 
ment rather  than  by  their  own  choice.  It  will  be 
very  easy  in  the  future,  however,  when  experi- 
ence has  justified  it,  to  change  the  law  and  allow 
the  Puerto  Ricans  to  elect  a  part  of  the  counclL 

y.^^  The  country  paid  very  little  attention 
Protracted  to  the  framing  of  a  civil  government 
Tariff  lasue.  ^^^  Puerto  Rico,  because  of  the  over- 
shadowing nature  of  the  controversy  as  to  the 
Puerto  Rican  tariff.  As  we  have  repeatedly  stated, 
it  had  been  the  general  supposition  of  the  country 
that  in  annexing  Puerto  Rico  we  were,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  giving  that  island  full  commercial  union 
as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  United  States.  While 
waiting  for  Congress  to  legislate,  there  had,  under 
the  military  government  of  Puerto  Rico,  gone 
into  effect  by  executive  order  a  tariff  system  that 
was  different  on  the  one  hand  from  that  which 
had  existed  under  the  Spanish  colonial  authori- 
ties, and  on  the  other  hand  from  that  of  the 
United  States.  In  our  opinion  it  would  have 
been  both  wise  and  fortunate  if  those  executive 
modifications  of  the  Puerto  Rican  tariff  had  gone 
to  the  extent  of  free  trade  between  the  island  and 
this  country.  What  the  Puerto  Ricans  have 
wanted  has  been  a  stable  arrangement  of  some 
kind,  under  which  their  interrupted  trade  could 
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McKiNLEY :  ^^  WiU  it  cut  any  ice  In  the  next  campaign  for 
me  ?  "—From  Judge  (New  York). 

become  reestablished.  The  President,  in  his  mes 
&age  to  Congress  in  the  first  week  of  December, 
had  declared  it  our  plain  duty  to  remove  tariff  bar- 
riers between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 
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The  Cabinet  undoubtedly  held  that  view.  Mr. 
Payne,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  not  only  concurred,  but  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  that  end.  Why  all  these  Re- 
publican authorities  at  Washington  changed  their 
minds,  and  decided  that  there  must,  after  all,  be  a 
tariff  between  Puerto  Rico  and  this  country,  has 
never  been  explained  in  a  way  that  has  been  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  sincerely  inquiring  mind.  The 
advocates  of  the  duty  readily  agreed  to  so  low  a 
scale  as  15  per  cent,  of  the  rates  that  would  have 
been  due  if  the  full  Dingley  tariff  had  gone  into 
force.  Then  they  made  the  concession  that  this 
tariff  should  be  levied  for  only  two  years.  Finally, 
in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  it  was  further 
conceded  that  these  duties  will  be  remitted  in 
favor  of  entire  free  trade  if  at  any  time  the  Puerto 
Rican  Government  shall  have  established  a  system 
of  internal  taxation  that  suffices  to  give  the  island 
a  revenue  sufficient  for  ordinary  necessities. 

„  .  .  Meanwhile  the  1 5  per  cent,  of  the 
to  Dingley  rates  that  will  be  collected  in 
Ryrto  Rico.  Puerto  Rico  on  goods  brought  there 
from  the  United  States  will  be  paid  into  the 
Puerto  Rican  treasury  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  island.  On  the  other  hand,  the  15  per 
cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates  that  will  be  collected 
by  our  Atlantic  seaboard  custom-houses  on 
goods  brought  here  from  Puerto  Rico  will  be 
scrupulously  sent  to  the  island,  also  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  the  Puerto  Ricans.  Goods 
from  European  and  other  foreign  countries 
brought  to  Puerto  Rico  will  pay  the  Dingley 
tariff  rates,  exactly  as  if  brought  to  New  York. 
Now  let  nobody  feel  in  conscience  bound  to  say 
that  in  passing  such  a  bill  we  have  selfishly 
and  wickedly  broken  faith  with  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  have  invented  an  oppressive 
scheme  for  taxing  them  without  their  consent. 
A  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  accusation  has  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers,  and  it  is  remote  from 
the  truth.  Under  the  arrangement  provided  by 
the  bill,  the  Puerto  Ricans  will  enjoy  the  stability 
and  general  protection  assured  them  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  without  paying 
a  penny,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  federal  taxes. 
The  small  duty  they  will  pay  on  imports  from  the 
United  States  simply  gives  them  an  easy  and 
convenient  way  to  raise  taxes  for  their  local  ex- 
penses of  administration,  schools,  and  public 
works.  As  for  the  tax  that  will  be  collected  in 
the  United  States  on  imports  from  Puerto  Rico, 
this — according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all 
American  free -trade  authorities  for  the  past  half- 
century — will  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Thus,  to  the  full  extent  of 
this  tariff  on  imports  from  Puerto  Rico,  we  shall 


be  levying  a  tax  upon  ourselves  for  the  benefit  of 
the  islanders,  inasmuch  as  we  are  sending  the 
proceeds  to  them.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
wanted  free  trade,  so  as  to  be  put,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  position  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  But  apart  from  sentiment,  and  as  a 
purely  financial  proposition,  they  would  find  it 
hard  to  prove  that  free  trade  would  be  as  advan- 
tageous to  their  island  treasury  as  this  arrange- 
ment which  gives  their  products  easy  access  to 
the  American  market,  while  enabling  them  to 
collect  a  tax  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  the  entire  volume  of  their  export  trade. 
An  impartial  analysis  of  all  the  facts  in  this  most 
protracted  and  curious  piece  of  recent  lawmaking 
at  Washington  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  for  some  reason  carefully  held  in 
reserve,  the  Republican  party  preferred  to  be 
generous  rather  than  to  be  merely  just.  Senators 
Davis  and  Nelson  of  Minnesota,  Mason  of  Il- 
linois, Wellington  of  Maryland,  Proctor  of  Ver- 
mont, and  Simon  of  Oregon  voted  with  the 
Democrats  against  the  bill  on  its  final  passage, 
having  held  out  to  the  last  for  the  more  simple 
and  obvious  plan  of  free  trade.  The  bill  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  40  to  31,  and 
was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, which  adopted  its  provisions  without 
modification,  after  a  spirited  debate,  by  a  vote  of 
161  to  153.  The  measure  became  a  law  by  the 
President's  signature  on  April  12.  President 
McKinley  promptly  nominated  for  the  post  of 
civil  governor  of  the  island  Assistant  Secretary 
Allen,  of  the  Navy  Department,  whose  career 
and  qualifications  are  sketched  in  this  number  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  by  Mr.  Henry  Macfar- 
land.  The  inauguration  of  Governor  Allen  will 
take  place  at  San  Juan  on  May  1,  when  the  new 
law  goes  into  effect. 

Alaska'  '^^^  present  session  of  Congress  is 
Proposed  likely  to  be  memorable  in  the  consti- 
eooornmoHt.  tutional  and  political  history  of  the 
United  States  as  one  occupied  with  an  exception- 
ally large  amount  of  constructive  legislation. 
Thus,  besides  the  measures  intended  to  provide 
full  schemes  of  executive,  legislative,  financial, 
and  judiciary  administration  for  Puerto  Rico  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Hawaii  in  the  Pacific,  there  has 
been  pending  a  very  important  governmental  code 
for  Alaska.  The  debates,  moreover,  have  em- 
braced the  creation  of  a  system  of  local  govern- 
ments for  the  various  parts  of  the  great  Philippine 
Archipelago,  and  the  government,  present  and 
future,  of  Cuba.  The  necessity  of  providing  a  more 
complete  framework  of  government  for  Alaska 
than  has  heretofore  existed  has  become  urgent 
through  the  rapid  influx  not  only  of  gold- seekers. 
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but  also  of  energetic  men  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  do  pioneer  work  in  the  development  of  various 
other  Alaskan  resources.  We  are  only  beginning 
to  guess  at  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  this 
northerly  possession  of  ours  can  be  made  to  yield 
wealth  to  the  hardy  and  adventurous  men  who 
dare  to  face  exposure  and  danger,  and  who  come 
of  a  race  that  has  done  pioneer  work  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  our  continent.  We  describe 
in  a  succeeding  paragraph  an  interesting  experi- 
ment in  stocking  the  Alaskan  Islands  with  foxes. 
This  may  bring  it  about  that  the  equivalent  of 
what  has  been  lost  to  us  of  our  great  fur-seal  in- 
dustry through  international  complications  may 
come  back  to  us  in  the  unexpected  form  of  valu- 
able fur-bearing  animals  regularly  bred  upon 
island  dots  heretofore  regarded  as  without  util- 
ity. As  for  the  mineral  wealtli  of  Alaska,  the 
marvelous  discovery  of  gold  in  the  sands  of  the 
Cape  Nome  beach  has  already  attracted  thousands 
of  people,  and  it  is  probable  that  within  another 
year  there  will  be  a  large  and  thriving  town  on 
that  distant  Arctic  shore.  It  has  sometimes  been 
said,  particularly  by  the  opponents  of  an  expansion 
policy,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
shown  themselves  incapable  of  providing  for  the 
proper  government  of  acquired  territory  by  their 
failure  to  establish  a  suitable  government  in 
Alaska.  Such  criticisms  have  no  conclusive  value. 
It  is  only  within  the  past  two  or  three  years  that 
the  rush  of  population  to  that  vast  region  has 
created  new  conditions  that  must  be  met  by  more 
elaborate  plans  of  government. 

The  measure  entitled  *<A  Bill  Mak- 
^*'b///'^*'^    ing   Further    Provision    for   a   Civil 

Government  for  Alaska,  and  for  Oth- 
er Purposes,"  introduced  by  Senator  Carter,  of 
Montana,  is  in  effect  both  a  Territorial  constitu- 
tion and  a  code  of  law.  It  seems  to  have  been 
very  carefully  devised  to  meet  actual  conditions. 
It  makes  Alaska  a  <*  civil  and  judicial  district" 
under  the  executive  administration  of  a  gover- 
nor, appointed,  as  at  present,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  an  exceptionally  large 
range  of  discretion  and  authority,  owing  to  the 
remoteness  of  Alaska  from  the  seat  of  our  gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  The  surveyor-general 
of  Alaska  is  to  be  ez-officio  secretary  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  to  perform  such  duties  as  are  assigned 
to  secretaries  of  Territories.  There  is  to  be  a 
district  court  witli  three  district  judges,  one  of 
the  judges  residing  at  Juneau,  another  at  St. 
Micliael's,  and  another  at  Circle  City,  the  first 
one  holding*  court  alternately  at  Juneau  and 
Skagway.  These  judges  have  authority  to  ap- 
point commissioners  throughout  Alaska  who  are 
to  act  as  justices  of  the  peace,  recorders,  and 
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probate  judges,  and  perform  various  duties,  civil 
and  criminal,  of  a  kind  imposed  by  law  on  Unit- 
ed-States  commissioners.  In  view  of  the  terri- 
torial extent  of  Alaska  and  the  wide  dis{>ersioD 
of  the  people,  it  is  obvious  that  these  commis- 
sioners will  have  a  great  deal  of  importance  in 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  the  protection  of 
rights.  There  will  be  an  attorney- general  for 
Alaska,  and  three  district- attorneys,  one  for  each 
of  the  judicial  divisions,  with  subordinates  that 
we  need  not  here  specify.  There  is  also  due  pro- 
vision for  marshals  and  deputy- marshals  for  the 
eflScient  execution  of  the  law  and  of  the  orders 
of  the  judges  and  commissioners.  The  impor- 
tant oflBcers  besides  the  governor — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  surveyor-general,  the  attorneys, 
judges,  and  principal  clerks  and  marshals — are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate,  and 
are  to  hold  their  oflBces  for  four  years. 

While  this  measure  makes  full  provi- 
Gouernment  sion  for  executive  and  judicial  ad- 
Proutded.  ministration,  it  does  not  provide  for  a 
lawmaking  body.  The  proper  time  does  not 
seem  yet  to  liave  come  for  the  holding  of  general 
elections  in  Alaska.  For  the  present.  Congress 
must  continue  to  serve  as  the  legislature  of  the 
Territory.  Last  year  there  was  a  very  complete 
code  of  criminal  law  provided  for  Alaska,  and 
this  Carter  bill,  which  forms  a  document  of  more 
than  600  pages,  comprises  a  seemingly  complete, 
simple,  and  workable  code  of  civil  law  and  pro- 
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cedure  for  dealing  satisfactorily  with  all  questions 
that  are  likely  to  arise.  Due  provision  is  made 
for  the  incorporation  of  any  community  having 
300  permanent  inhabitants,  the  process  being  a 
petition,  signed  by  not  less  than  60  bona- fide  resi- 
dents, to  the  United  States  judge  of  the  district 
in  which  the  community  is  situated.  The  judge 
has  authority  to  make  final  decision  as  to  the 
boundaries  and  the  name  of  the  town,  and  to 
give  notice  -of  an  election  at  which  the  people  will 
decide  for  or  against  incorporation.  The  first 
election  will  choose  a  common  council  of  seven 
members,  the  voters  being  male  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  those  who  have  declared 
their  intention  to  become  citizens  ;  provided  these 
men  have  lived  in  Alaska  for  a  year,  and  in  the 
community  that  is  to  be  incorporated  for  six 
months.  In  the  first  election,  however,  that  is 
to  decide  on  the  question  of  incorporation,  the 
voters  will  be  limited  to  those  having  substantial 
property  interests.  These  municipal  corporations 
are  to  take  the  simplest,  and  therefore  probably 
the  best,  possible  form.  The  voters  are  merely 
to  elect  a  council,  and  the  council  itself  will  des- 
ignate one  of  its  own  members,  who  shall  be  ex- 
officio  mayor.  The  council  will  also' appoint,  and 
at  its  own  pleasure  remove,  a  treasurer,  a  secre- 
tary, an  assessor,  and  such  other  officers  as  are 
deemed  necessary.  The  councilors  are  chosen 
for  terms  of  one  year,  and  no  officials  are  to  be 
appointed  for  longer  terms. 

^  It  is  highly  refreshing  to   see   such 

statesmatiUke  good  sense  as  is  shown  in  all  these 
Measure,  provisions.  Far  from  showing  A  meri- 
can  incapacity  for  the  framing  of  administrative 
laws,  it  is  our  opinion  that  this  entire  measure 
for  Alaska  shows  sagacity  and  good  judgment  of 
a  very  high  order.  It  is  free  from  the  fault  of 
creating  needless  offices,  and  it  leaves  the  system 


to  be  established  elastic  enough  so  that  men 
in  authority  may  not  be  unduly  hampered  in  the 
exercise  of  necessary  discretion.  Alaska  is  not 
settled  down  enough  yet  for  a  legislature  ;  but 
all  present  aspirations  for  home -rule  will  be  sat- 
isfied by  the  ease  with  which  fully  self-govern- 
ing municipalities  may  be  formed  in  every  little 
neighborhood.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years  it  will  be  feasible,  undoubtedly,  to  allow 
these  self-governing  neighborhoods  to  send  their 
delegates  to  a  general  Alaskan  assembly,  upon 
which  Congress  will  in  due  time  confer  such  law- 
making and  administrative  authority  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 


The  Rush 

to 

Nome. 


The  recent  sensational  developments 
of  the  gold-bearing  sea  beach  at  Cape 
Nome  have  not  affected  the  popular 
imagination  to  any  such  extent  as  the  Klondike 
Eldorado  ;  but  from  present  indications,  the  com- 
ing summer  will  see  an  even  greater  emigration 
to  Nome  than  any  season  has  brought  to  the 
region  about  Dawson  City.  More  than  twenty 
thousand  passages  to  Cape  Nome  have  already 
been  engaged  by  prospectors  from  many  different 
States  and  Territories,  and  it  is  estimated  the  sea- 
son will  probably  bring  40,000  to  50,000  gold- 
seekers  to  that  far-away  shore  of  Behring  Sea. 
As  each  emigrant  miner  must  spend,  on  the 
average,  $200  for  transportation,  equipment,  and 
living,  the  transaction  in  its  entirety  will  show  a 
loss  unless  the  three  months  of  the  season  pro- 
duce $10,000,000  of  gold.  The  operations  of 
1899  showed  an  estimated  average  of  something 
over  $20  per  day  per  man  ;  and  hence,  if  the  de- 
posit of  gold  along  the  twenty- five  miles  of  aurif- 
erous beach  and  tundra  is  at  all  homogeneous, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  this  total  of 
production  will  be  exceeded.  No  man  can  stake 
a  claim  on  the  beach,   as  the  gold  deposit  lies 


liAjroiKO  MINERS  ON  THE  BEACH  AT  CAPE  NOME. 
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between  high- water  mark  and  low- water  mark. 
When  Bill  is  exhausted  with  his  shoveling,  Jim 
will  be  ready  to  begin  where  Bill  left  off.  The 
beach  diggings  will  be  peculiar,  therefore,  in 
offering  absolutely  no  opportunity  for  organized 
capital  to  operate  on  a  large  scale.  Not  to  be 
daunted,  certain  capitalists  have  planned  to  send 
elaborate  dredging  outfits,  which  are  to  be 
anchored  just  off  the  beach,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  the  ocean  bottom,  which  is  said  to  be 
of  the  same  auriferous  character  as  the  beach. 
Whether  the  Nome  gold -supply  keeps  up  with 
its  magnificent  promise  or  not.  the  transportation 
companies  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1900  will 
make  fortunes.  Canadian  shipowners  are  using 
every  effort  to  have  Cape  Nome  made  a  port  of 
entry,  in  order  to  share  in  this  lucrative  trade — a 
project  which  is  being  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
people  of  our  Pacific  seaboard.  Nome  itself  has 
no  harbor,  and  the  process  of  discharging  passen- 
gers and  cargoes  by  lighters  and  small  boats  is 
80  highly  unsatisfactory,  that  a  company  has  been 
formed  to  build  a  railroad  one  hundred  miles 
northwest  to  Port  Clarence,  a  good  harbor.  The 
preliminary  surveys  have  been  made,  and  if  the 
present  town  of  5,000  inhabitants  grows  in  a  few 
months  to  one  of  40,000,  as  appears  likely,  the 
undertaking  will  almost  certainly  be  completed. 

That  Alaska  promises  to  be  of  service 
^^fnAkiaia.^  ^^  Other  ways  than  producing  gold, 

is  shown  in  the  last  annual  report  of 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Kutchin,  the  special  agent  of 
the  treasury  in  charge  of  the  preservation  of  the 
salmon  fisheries.  A  curious  and  interesting  part 
of  the  effort  to  save  our  valuable  wild  animals 
from  extinction  is  to  be  seen  in  the  breeding  of 
wild  foxes  on  the  Alaskan  islands.  No  less 
than  thirty-five  of  these  small  bare  islands,  for 
each  of  which  the  United  States  charges  $100  per 
year  re*.tal,  are  occupied  by  the  fox  farmers. 
The  blue  fox  had  been  in  the  line  of  extinction 
with  the  buffalo,  the  wild  pigeon,  and  the  ruffed 
grouse.  The  pelt  was  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce, and  it  was  found  that  the  blue  fox,  unlike 
the  more  valuable,  but  utterly  unmanageable, 
silver  variety,  could  be  successfully  raised  under 
favorable  conditions.  The  fox -growers  pay  from 
$150  to  $200  for  a  pair  of  breeding  animals, 
and  they  must  wait  for  a  dozen  years  or  more 
for  profits.  Then  the  profits  are  large  and  rea- 
sonably certain.  Each  island  is  in  charge  of  a 
keeper  and  two  or  three  native  Indian  assistants. 
The  animals  are  fed  on  unmarketable  fish,  blub- 
ber, and  cornmeal,  and  are  trapped  in  box  snares 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  breeding  individuals. 
The  island  of  Kadiak  alone  has  now  1,275 
foxes  bred  by  an  enterprising   Long  Islander, 


who  is  enthusiastic  in  his  work,  and  who  believes 
the  success  of  this  experiment  will  lead  to  the 
partial  domestication  of  many  other  fur-bearing 
animals. 

Ti.   r-/   w    This  spring  is  seeing  other  efforts  for 

Trie  Frienaa    .,  '^       ^   ^.  /^      .       ,    ,.- 

of  the  the  preservation  of  animal  life  on  a 
Animal;  t^otq  logical  and  better  concerted 
plan  than  ever  before.  The  League  of  Ameri- 
can Sportsmen  is  working  with  unprecedented 
vigor  over  the  whole  country.  Mr.  George 
W.  Shields,  the  president,  reports  that  more 
than  three  thousand  members  of  the  League 
have  been  enrolled  in  every  State  and  Territory, 
and  gives  a  most  creditable  chronicle  of  their 
specific  achievements — generally  in  the  line  of 
bringing  lawbreakers  to  justice.  This  task  of 
enforcing  the  law  on  unthinking  people  with 
guns  who  shoot  birds  and  animals  in  the  close 
season,  on  restaurant-keepers  who  persist  in  sell- 
ing game  when  the  law  says  they  shall  not  do  so, 
on  ruthless  Italians  who  use  their  Sundays  to 
slaughter  robins  and  song-birds,  is  always  a 
thankless  one,  locally,  and  the  men  who  are 
brav«  enough  to  insist  on  their  duties  as  war- 
dens of  the  League  should  have  the  effective  sup- 
port of  every  one  who  can  give  it.  After  an 
item  describing  the  legal  punishment  of  lawless 
deer-hounding,  the  League  reports  are  only  too 
apt  to  have  to  add  that  the  barns  of  the  game- 
warden  were  promptly  burned.  Local  sentiment 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  favors  the  game- 
law  breaker  when  he  is  brought  to  justice  ;  but 
the  rapid  extinction  of  birds  and  animals  now 
makes  it  simply  a  question  of  whether  any  wild 
things  shall  be  kept  to  make  laws  for.  The 
League  of  American  Sportsmen  does  not  by  any 
means  restrict  its  wardenship  to  purely  game- 
birds,  nor  are  the  notable  men  who  act  as  vice- 
presidents  merely  sportsmen.  The  platform 
of  the  League  is  <*the  protection  of  game- 
and  game  fishes,  the  song,  insectivorous,  and 
other  innocent  birds."  Its  object  is  to  enforce 
the  laws,  and  to  secure  proper  legislation  where 
it  does  not  now  exist.  Its  vice-presidents  and 
influential  members  are  such  men  as  Gk>vemor 
Richards,  of  Wyoming ;  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam, 
Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey  ;  Dr.  W.  T. 
Hornaday,  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  ; 
Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New  York  ;  President 
Jordan,  of  Stanford  University  ;  President  Gil- 
man,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  ;  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Seton -Thompson,  the  artist  and  naturalist, 
the  author  of  *<  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known." 
Mr.  Thompson's  methods  in  the  chase  illustrate 
the  sentiment  of  a  considerable  body  of  the 
leaguers.  He  goes  hunting  with  a  camera.  No 
one  man  has  done  so  much  as  Mr.  Thompson  in 
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awaking  popular  interest  in  this  movement  to 
befriend  the  animals.  His  rare  understanding 
of  the  animals  and  his  sympathetic  introduction 


SBUBST  BBT0N-TH0MP80N. 


of  his  public  to  the  mysteries  of  wild  life,  have 
brought  over  the  whole  country  a  wave  of  in- 
terest in  this  phase  of  nature  study,  and  several 
societies  interested  in  the  preservation  of  bird- 
life  have  been  encouraged  to  renew  their  work 
to  save  the  comparatively  few  remaining  terns, 
herons,  gulls,  and  other  handsome  and  useful 
birds  that  are  about  to  disappear  wholly  before 
the  demands  of  millinery  art. 


Th9 
M9W  York 


The  New  York  Legislature  almost 
every  year  has  to  consider  at  least 
UgiMiatyre,  gome  questions  of  importance  to  the 
country  at  large.  The  State  is  more  populous 
than  any  other  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  on  various 
accounts  the  most  conspicuous.  Its  Legislature 
in  times  past  has  enacted  a  great  number  of 
measures  which  have  subsequently  been  accepted 
as  a  pattern  for  similar  action  by  many  other 
States.  Last  year  the  Ford  franchise-tax  law 
attracted  wide  attention,  and  set  an  example  that 
in  one  way  or  another  will  be  imitated  very  ex- 
tensively. Under  this  law  such  corporations  as 
street  railways,  gas  companies,  and  others  enjoy- 
ing privileges  of  the  sort  commonly  known  as 
public  franchises  have  now  for  tlie  first  time  been 
subjected  to  an  assessment  for  taxation  purposes 
upon  the  value  of  those  privileges.     Most  of  the 


rights  of  street  railways  in  New  York  City  were 
unwisely  granted  many  years  ago  in  perpetuity, 
with  no  provision  for  rental  or  public  remunera- 
tion. Those  franchises  have'  acquired  a  great 
value,  which  has  been  capitalized  and  is  repre- 
sented by  many  millions  of  dollars  of  stocks  and 
bonds.  Under  the  new  system  taxes  must  be 
paid  upon  the  assessed  value  of  the  franchises, 
very  much  as  if  such  property  were  tangible  like 
real  estate.  Of  the  measures  enacted  by  this 
year's  Legislature  at  Albany,  none  has  so  much 
interest  for  the  country  at  large  as  last  year's 
franchise-tax  law.  The  one  question  of  large 
national  significance  that  was  considered  by  the 
Legislature  was  that  of  the  radical  enlargement 
of  the  State  canal  system — chiefly,  the  Erie 
Canal  connecting  the  Great  Lake  system  with  the 
ocean  by  way  of  Buffalo,  Albany,  and  the  Hud- 
son River.  The  commission  headed  by  Gen. 
Francis  V.  Greene  recommended  an  expenditure 
of  some  $60,000,000  for  the  sake  of  a  canal  that 
would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation 
of  grain  and  bulky  materials,  and  would  thus 
tend  to  build  up  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
port  of  New  York.  It  is  obvious  that  the  main- 
tenance of  a  waterway  system  from  the  West  to 
the  East  is  at  least  as  advantageous  to  the  West- 
ern producers  as  it  can  possibly  be  to  Eastern 
consumers  and  commercial  interests.  In  fact,  a 
great  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  New 
York  who  do  not  live  on  the  line  of  the  State 
waterways  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  which  will  make  it  easier  for 
Western  products  to  compete  with  Eastern  farm- 
ers, who  have  now  for  many  years  past  felt  them- 
selves heavily  burdened  by  Western  competition. 
Although  it  proved  impossible  to  secure  in  the 
Legislature  this  year  any  conclusive  action  in  the 
direction  of  General'  Greene's  report,  a  bill  was 
passed  under  an  emergency  message  from  Gover- 
nor Roosevelt  on  the  closing  day  of  the  session, 
appropriating  $200,000  for  a  complete  and  final 
investigation  and  survey  that  will  supply  exhaust- 
ive information  upon  the  whole  subject.  A  mat- 
ter of  so  much  moment  as  the  possible  expenditure 
of  $60,000,000  upon  a  public  work  may  well  be 
expected  to 'require  a  good  deal  of  deliberation. 


The 


of  the  State  of   New 


New  Enact'  York  m  its  administration  of  public 
menta.  charities  and  in  its  dealing  with  vari- 
ous classes  appealing  to  public  help  and  care,  has 
long  been  well  worthy  of  the  observation  of  the 
country  at  large.  In  our  March  number  we 
published  an  article  entitled  **A  New  York 
*  Colony  of  Mercy,'"  descriptive  of  the  Craig 
Colony  for  Epileptics,  conducted  as  one  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State.     A  most  note- 
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worthy  step  in  the  new  direction  has  now  been 
taken  under  a  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  be- 
fore its  adjournment  last  month  providing  for  the 
establishment  by  the  State  of  a  hospital  in  the 
f  Adirondack  Mountains  for  the  reception  and  treat- 
'  ment  of  consumptives.  This  experiment  bids  fair 
to  prove  a  veritable  landmark  in  the  history  of 
progressive  charitable  and  sanitary  administra- 
tion. A  radical  improvement  in  the  transit  facili- 
ties of  the  overcrowded  city  of  New  York  is 
assured  for  the  near  future  by  the  actual  begin- 
ning of  work  upon  the  underground  railroad  sys- 
tem. Tlie  Legislature  just  adjourned  made  this 
consummation  possible  by  supplementary  legis- 
lation, which  removed  all  lingering  obstacles,  and 
the  authorities  of  the  city  on  March  24  began 
the  work  with  elaborate  ceremonies,  Mayor 
Van  Wyck  turning  the  first  spadeful  of  earth. 
This  system  will  have  a  marked  effect  in  reliev- 
ing the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  over- 
crowded districts  of  Manhattan  Island  ;  and  this, 
in  turn,  will  make  more  feasible  the  destruc- 
tion of  unsanitary  property  and  the  enforcement 
of  a  higher  standard  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  tenement  houses.  Very  timely, 
therefore,  is  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
governor  to  appoint  a  tenement- house  commis- 
sion to  recommend  improved  methods.  Governor 
Roosevelt  has  appointed  on  this  commission  fif- 
teen representative  citizens,  including  architects 
and  builders,  lawyers,  experienced  health-oflBcers, 
charity  organization  workers,  building  experts, 
and  owners  of  tenement  property.  The  governor 
himself  regards  this  commission  as  a  very  im- 
portant body,  since  it  will  have  to  deal  with  one 
of  the  fundamental  factors  in  the  most  diflBcult 
and  complex  of  the  social  and  industrial  problems 
of  the  day.  It  would  be  deeply  humiliating  and 
discouraging  if  a  city  which  some  sixty  years 
ago  had  the  enterprise  to  establish  a  magnificent 
system  of  public  water-supply  by  means  of  the 
original  Croton  Aqueduct  should  now  put  its 
people  at  the  mercy  of  a  private  water  company. 
Such  a  company  has  through  political  influence 
obtained  control  of  various  sources  of  water-sup- 
ply with  the  hope  of  putting  the  city  in  a  position 
to  compel  it  to  buy  from  this  private  corporation 
the  additional  water  that  ought,  readily  and  in- 
expensively, to  be  made  to  reinforce  the  city's 
present  supply.  The  past  season  has  witnessed 
a  great  struggle  on  behalf  of  good  citizens  to 
make  certain  the  overthrow  of  this  conspiracy 
against  the  true  interest  of  the  city.  While  it  did 
not  prove  possible  to  secure  legislation  of  a  kind 
regarded  as  permanent  and  conclusive,  it  is  at 
least  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  measure  was 
passed  which  will  for  the  present  make  it  certain 
enough  that  the  Ramapo  contract  cannot  be  car- 


ried through.  A  great  deal  of  effort  was  ex- 
pended, with  success  at  the  end  of  the  session,  in 
an  endeavor  to  secure  the  repeal  of  a  law  under 
which  prize-fighting  has  recently  flourished  in 
New  York. 

^^^  A  measure  likely  to  prove  of  great 
N€w  York  importance  for  New  York  City  is 
Goncerna.  ^^^  which  conferred  upon  Governor 
Roosevelt  the  authority  to  name  a  charter  com- 
mission to  revise  the  framework  of  government 
of  New  York  City.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  the  consolidation  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, together  with  considerable  suburban  terri- 
tory, to  form  the  present  City  of  New  York,  oc- 
curred some  three  years  ago.  It  was  very  gen- 
erally expected  that  the  elaborate  charter  then 
provided  for  the  government  of  the  city  would 
need  early  revision  in  the  light  of  experience. 
The  existing  mechanism  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment is  exceedingly  complicated  ;  and  the  ob- 
servation of  its  working  has  seemed  to  convince 
the  community  that  many  changes  would  be  de 
sirable,  and  thjit  they  might  be  introduced  with- 
out any  violent  disturbance  of  such  departments 
of  municipal  life  and  work  as  are  carried  on  sat- 
isfactorily. For  several  years  past  there  has 
been  a  marked  dispofiition  to  try  to  improve  the 
public- school  system  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  some  further  legislation  to  that  end  was  en- 
acted in  the  recent  session.  Incidentally  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  a  bill  was  passed  admitting  colored 
children  to  every  public  school  in  the  State. 
This  does  not  affect  conditions  generally  prevail- 
ing, but  was  meant  to  apply  to  certain  special 
instances.  A  matter  of  far  more  than  local 
note  is  the  passage  of  a  measure  making  pro- 
visions which  look  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
park  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  scenic  beauty 
of  the  famous  Palisades  of'  the  Hudson  River,  a 
few  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  The  Pali- 
sades lie  partly  in  New  York  and  partly  in  New 
Jersey.  The  two  States  are  now  proceeding 
upon  harmonious  plans,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
complete  success  may  attend  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve what  is  rapidly  undergoing  mutilation  and 
destruction.  Some  of  the  finest  spurs  of  the  Pali- 
sades have  already  been  destroyed  by  companies 
which  break  down  the  great  wall  of  rock  with 
immense  dynamite  blasts  and  then  crush  the 
stone  for  road -making  materials.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  ten  commissioners,  with  full  power  to 
select  the  necessary  lands.  It  is  probably  within 
bounds  to  say  that  the  general  administration  of 
the  State  of  New  York  has  not,  in  half  a  century, 
been  so  efficient  at  all  points  and  so  free  from 
scandal  or  reproach  as  now,  under  Governor 
Roosevelt's  energetic  direction. 
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^^  *p  ^  I.  The  legal  questions  involved  in  the 
Ditpuu  In  contest  concerning  the  Kentucky  gov- 
***  Coi#r<».  ernorship  were  decided,  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  that  State,  on  April  6.  Six  of  the 
seven  judges  held  that  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  declaring  William  Goebel  governor  and 
J.  C.  W.  Beckham  lieutenant-governor  was  con- 
stitutional, and  that,  as  a  result  of  the  death  of 
Goebel,  Beckham  is  the  acting-governor  of  the 
State.  The  court  explicitly  declares  that  the 
power  to  pass  on  election  contests  was  conferred 
on  the  Legislature  by  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  and  that  the  judiciary,  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  Sta(,e  government,  cannot  call  in  question 
the  motives  of  the  Legislature  in  acting  within  its 
constitutional  powers.  A  few  days  later  a  writ  of 
error  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was 
granted,  and  the  appeal  has  been  filed  at  Wash- 
ington. Meanwhile,  several  circumstantial  ac- 
counts of  an  anti- Goebel  plot,  differing  from  one 
another  in  important  particulars,  but  agreeing  in 
implicating  the  Republican  leaders  in  GoebeVs 
assassination,  have  been  **  given  out"  at  Frank- 
fort. Governor  Taylor  has  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  face  an  indictment  based  on  such  testi- 
mony. The  grand  jury  of  Franklin  County  has 
named  him  as  an  accessory. 

The  spring  elections  of  this  presi- 
ilectiona     dential- campaign  year  have  afforded 

no  indication  of  the  country's  political 
drift.  The  Republicans  carried  Rhode  Island  by 
a  slightly  reduced  plurality,  electing  the  Hon. 
William  Gregory  to  the  governorship.  Under 
the  constitution  of  Louisiana,  adopted  two  years 
ago,  the  first  quadrennial  election  of  a  governor 
and  other  State  oflficers  took  place  on  April  17. 
The  educational  restriction  of  the  franchise  greatly 
reduced  the  number  of  votes  m  the  State  as  com- 
pared with  the  returns  of  the  State  election  in 
1896.  The  Democrats  were  entirely  successful, 
electing  State  Auditor  Heard  governor  and  a 
legislature  pledged  to  the  election  of  Governor 
Foster  as  successor  to  Senator  Caffery.  In  Utah, 
the  Hon.  W.  H.  King,  a  Democrat,  was  chosen  to 
occupy  the  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  which  Brigham  H.  Roberts  was  excluded. 
In  the  Chicago  aldermanic  elections,  a  majority 
of  the  candidates  approved  by  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League  were  successful.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden  was  elected  to  the  city 
council  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  A  Republican,  Mr. 
Julius  Fleischmann,  was  elected  mayor  of  Cin- 
cinnati. In  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri 
the  Republicans  made  gains  in  the  municipal 
elections,  while  in  Michigan  there  were  large 
Democratic  gains.  If  these  results  signify  any- 
thing at  all,  they  point  to  the  increasing  tendency 


HON.  WILLIAM  OBSQOBY. 

(The  new  governor  of  Rhode  Island.) 

among  the  voters  to  disregard  the  claims  of  the 
national  parties  in  local  affairs. 

The  present  season  has  witnessed  an 
^Epifemic!    epidemic  of  strikes  unlike  anything 

the  country  has  seen  in  several  years. 
At  first  glance  this  looks  like  an  evidence  of  hard 
times,  but  in  reality  it  is  one  of  the  evidences  of 
better  times.  The  first  effect  of  industrial  revival 
is  the  general  employment  of  the  unemployed  ; 
the  next  effect  is  a  succession  of  strikes  to  secure 
an  advance  in  wages  corresponding  to  the  ad- 
vance in  prices.  It  is  this  second  effect  which  the 
country  is  now  experiencing.  The  center  of  the 
recent  disturbances  has  been  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  the  greatest  of  the  strikes  which  have  cen- 
tered there  has  been  that  among  the  machinists. 
At  one  time  over  three  thousand  machinists  were 
out  in  Chicago  alone,  and  nearly  two  thousand 
more  in  Cleveland  and  Columbus, Ohio;  while  the 
general  unrest  in  the  trade  threatened  the  sus- 
pension of  work  among  union  machinists  all  over 
the  country.  The  cause  of  the  conflict,  as  stated 
by  the  men,  was  their  demand  for  a  nine-hour 
day  withodt  reduction  of  wages,  and  *♦  price  and 
a  half  "  for  overtime  work.  The  cause,  as  stated 
by  the  employers,  was  the  insistence  of  the  union 
upon  its  **  recognitipn,"  which  was  believed  to 
involve    the    ultimate   discharge    of   non-union 
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machinists.  The  employers  endeavored  to  form 
a  national  union  of  employers  with  which  to  fight 
the  national  union  of  laborers  ;  but  either  the 
sense  of  class  solidarity  was  weaker  among  the 
employers  or  else  the  attempt  to  organize  came 
too  late  to  be  effective.  Before  a  general  tie-up 
had  been  actually  precipitated,  the  employers 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  men  to  arbitrate  the 
various  points  at  issue      Next  to  the  machinists' 


JAMES  O'CONNKIX. 

(President  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists.) 

strike,  the  most  important  has  been  that  among 
the  building  trades.  Here  the  workmen  have 
been  less  successful,  because  the  phenomenal  rise 
in  the  price  of  iron  and  the  exceptional  rise  in 
the  prices  of  lumber  have  reduced  building  oper- 
ations much  below  last  year's  level,  and  the  de- 
mand for  labor  has  been  proportionately  cut  down. 
In  the  building- trades  strike  the  issue  has  been 
the  preservation  or  overthrow  of  the  Building 
Trades  Council,  through  which  the  carpenters, 
masons,  plasterers,  etc.,  of  Chicago  have  been 
able  to  dictate  terms  to  a  degree  unknown  in  any 
Eastern  city.  Through  this  council,  every  one 
of  the  organized  building  trades  stands  by  every 
other,  ordering  sympathetic  strikes  whenever 
necessary  to  secure  any  important  demand.  The 
enormous  power  thus  secured  has  brought  great 
gains  to  the  workmen,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  hours,  but  has  in  many  particulars  been 
wielded  so  as  to  hamper  production.  The  con- 
tractors are  determined  to  overthrow  this  coun- 


cil, and  seem  thus  far  to  have  the  best  of  the 
fight.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  trades -unionists 
have  been  resorting  to  intimidation  and  violence 
is  the  clearest  evidence  of  weakness  as  well  as  its 
surest  promoter. 


atrtkera 

and 
Soldiers, 


In  Chicago,  the  violence  to  which 
strikers  have  resorted  has  not  seemed, 
to  local  officials,  to  be  beyond  their 
powers  to  deal  with.  In  New  York,  however, 
the  militia  has  been  called  out  to  preserve  order 
among  some  Italian  strikers  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  public  contractors  upon  the  Croton 
Dam.  These  Italians  were  working  for  much 
lower  wages  than  the  new  law  permits  upon  public 
work  ;  but  then  the  contracts  were  made  before  the 
new  law  went  into  effect.  Since  the  militia  ar- 
rived one  soldier — a  sergeant — has  been  killed  by 
the  strikers.  At  last  accounts  the  effect  of  the  sol- 
diers' presence  seems  to  have  operated  to  prevent 
any  further  violence,  and  work  on  the  dam  has  be- 
gun again.  More  serious,  however,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  labor  world  than  the  presence  of  the  militia 
at  the  scene  of  the  strike  in  New  York  is  the 
continued  presence  of  the  United  States  troops 
at  the  scene  of  last  year's  strike  among  the 
miners  of  the  CoBur  d'Al^ne,  in  Idaho.  Rarely 
has  there  been  so  clear  an  occasion  for  the  calling 
in  of  federal  troops  as  there  was  in  the  mining 
districts  of  Idaho  last  year.  The  concentrator 
of  a  non-union  mine  was  attacked  by  an  armed 
mob  and  destroyed  by  dynamite,  and  the  absence 
of  the  State  militia  in  the  Philippines  made  it 
difficult  for  the  State  authorities  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  Only  the  most  extreme  trade- unionists 
protested  against  the  calling  in  of  the  federal 
troops.  Nevertheless,  the  continued  presence 
of  these  troops, 
coupled  by  the 
continuance  of 
martial  law  in  the 
disturbed  district, 
has  occasioned  a 
national  ferment 
in  trades  -union 
circles.  The  es- 
pecial object  of 
trades-union  hos- 
tility has  been  an 
order  forbidding 
mine-  owners  to 
employ  any  min- 
ers connected  with 
the  miners'  union. 
For  a  month  past, 
the  committee  on  piilitary  affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  investigating  the  situ- 
ation, and  there  is  some  hope  that  its  report  may 


GOV.  FRANK  8TEUNKNBERO, 
IDAHO. 
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oatline  a  plan  by  which  the  State  authorities  may 
assume  the  duty  of  preserving  order.  The  New 
York  situation,  where  the  commonwealth  imme- 
diately concerned  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  troops,  promises  a  speedier  settlemenc 
than  the  Idaho  situation,  where  the  State  authori- 
ties use  the  federal  troops  without  expense  to 
their  own  commonwealth. 


Corporations 

and 

Ptiblicity. 


We  published  last  month  an  interest- 
ing article  by  Professor  Jenks,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  in  which  our  readers 
will  find  a  summary  of  the  measures  by  which  it 
has  been  proposed  to  secure  in  the  State  of  New 
York  a  better  regulation  of  trusts  and  great  cor- 
porations. Professor  Jenks  himself  took  the  lead 
for  the  Industrial  Commission  in  the  conduct  of 
the  recent  very  remarkable  inquiry  at  Washing- 
ton into  the  growth  and  operation  of  particular  in- 
dustrial organizations  and  of  the  so-called  *<  trust 
movement "  in  general.  He  is  reputed  also  to 
have  had  an  important  part  in  the  drafting  of  the 
New  York  bills  which  he  described  in  that  arti- 
cle. Professor  Jenks  does  not  belong  to  the 
school  of  reformers  who  would  smash  the  trusts 
first  and  investigate  them  afterward.  He  does 
believe,  however,  very  firmly  in  the  importance 
of  turning  the  white  light  of  publicity  upon  the 
methods  and  operations  of  private  corporations. 
These  bills  referred  to  failed  to  pass  in  the  pres- 
ent New  York  Legislature  ;  but  the  doctrine  is 


MR.  H.  H.  VRSELAND. 

(President  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company.^ 


good,  and  it  is  held  to  be  the  one  safe  present 
conclusion  concerning  the  management  of  trusts 
by  so  many  clear-headed  men  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  the  effective  trust  legislation  of  the  im- 
mediate future  will  proceed  along  these  lines. 
We  have  had  some  sensational  and  startling  illus- 
trations of  late  of  the  necessity — not  merely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  general  public,  but  also 
from  that  of  the  innocent  shareholders — of  a  bet- 
ter public  oversight  and  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions. One  of  these  illustrations  was  the  com- 
plete financial  breakdown  of  a  street -rail  road 
system  in  New  York  City,  known  as  the  Third 

Avenue,  the  stock 
of  which  was  readi- 
ly selling  not  so 
very  long  ago  at 
240,  and  which  de- 
clined with  almost 
lightning  -  like  ra- 
pidity to  a  point 
wliere  it  sold  in 
March  for  about 
4 5, following  which 
the  company  went 
into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  The  road 
was  enjoying  with- 
out any.  cost  one  of 
the  most  lucrative 
franchises  in  the 
world,  and  was  op- 
erating cars  about 
as  closely  together 
as  they  could  be 
moved  on  the  tracks,  each  car  being  suffocatingly 
packed  with  people  who  paid  their  fares  uncom- 
plainingly. The  stockholders  of  the  road  had 
simply  been  the  victims  of  mismanagement,  part 
of  which  may  be  set  down  to  blunder  and  part 
to  plunder.  A  better  public  oversight  of  larire 
corporations  would  have  saved  this  wreck. 

At  the  darkest  moment  of  the  history 
^feiuivlT  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^^  Avenue  Railroad,  a  quiet 

but  wholesale  purchase  of  its  stock 
was  begun  by  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway — the  corporation  which,  under 
President  Vreeland's  effective  guidance,  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  most  influential  and  substantial 
street-railway  systems  in  the  world.  When 
enough  stock  had  been  acquired  to  make  the  Met- 
ropolitan's influence  paramount  in  any  future  dis- 
position of  the  Third  Avenue's  affairs,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  President  Vreeland  had  secured  a  999 
years'  lease  of  the  bankrupt  road.  The  reorgani- 
zation was  financed  by  the  issue  of  $50,000,000 
of  100-year  first-mortgage  4  percent,  bonds,  of 


(From  the  HercUd^  New  York.) 
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which  $35,000,000  were  sold  to  a  banking-house 
at  par,  the  remaining  $15,000,000  being  held  in 
reserve  to  satisfy  outstanding  bond  obligations  of 
the  old  concern,  and  to  provide  some  necessaiy 
cash.  These  bonds  are  guaranteed  uncondition- 
ally, principal  and  interest,  by  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  Company,  which  further  agrees  to 
pay  the  Third  Avenue  company  the  entire  net  earn- 
ings above  fixed  charges  and  operating  expenses 
for  four  years,  then  for  two  years  5  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  stock  of  $16,000,000  ;  for  four  years 
after  that  6  per  cent. ,  and  after  that  7  per  cent, 
for  the  balance  of  the  term  of  the  lease.  Presi- 
dent Vreeland  is  confident  that  he  can  manage 
the  old  Third  Avenue  property  in  conjunction 
with  the  Metropolitan  to  such  advantage  as  to 
earn  in  the  immediate  future  as  much  as  4  per 
cent,  over  all  the  heavy  interest  charges  estab- 
lished by  so  heavy  a  bond  issue  ;  and  this  confi- 
dence is  reflected  in  the  market-price  of  the 
stock,  which  is  now  quoted  well  above  par,  to 
the  great  relief  of  many  investment  holders. 

The  Third  Avenue  is  not  the  only 
tn»tanc§.  ^f^eat  transit  company  whose  sensa- 
tional affairs  have  lately  been  dis- 
cussed in  Wall  Street,  the  newspapers,  and  the 
law  courts.  Various  transit  lines  in  Brooklyn 
had  been  consolidated  a  year  or  two  ago,  largely 
through  the  exertions  of  the  late  ex-Governor 
Flower.  Faith  in  the  great  intrinsic  value  of  the 
franchises  and  the  vast  daily  patronage  of  this 
Brooklyn  system  kept  the  stock  for  a  time  at 
high  quotations  in  the  market.  Then  came  a 
time,  several  months  ago,  when  disquieting  rumors 
began  to  affect  the  stock  market,  and  the  quota- 
tions began  to  go  sharply  down  from  a  maximum 
of  135  or  more  to  about  half  those  figures.  The 
amount  of  capital  stock  outstanding  being  $45- 
000,000,  it  is  readily  seeA  how  such  sudden  and 
violent  changes  in  the  market  value  must  have 
affected  not  merely  the  speculators,  but  also  great 
numbers  of  bona- fide  investors  ;  and  such  fluctu- 
ations are  the  more  disturbing  because  the  mo- 
nopoly conditions  that  protect  street- railroad  en- 
terprises seem  to  insure  exceptional  safety  to 
investors.  The  fact  is,  respecting  Brooklyn 
rapid  transit,  as  respecting  Third  Avenue,  that 
neither  stockholders  nor  the  general  public  had 
been  allowed  anythingjike  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  policies  and  methods  of  the  company  and 
of  its  financial  status  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
case  of  Brooklyn  rapid  transit,  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient information  gave  opportunity  to  defamers  ; 
and  a  grand  jury  has  now  confirmed  the  charge 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  in  Wall  Street  to  de- 
press the  quotations  by  the  systematic  circulation 
of  defamatory  rumors. 


If  a  business  as  comparatively  simple 
"/nduatrlais."^^  ^^  factors  as  that  of  street  raib-oads 

suffers  such  violent  ups  and  downs, 
nobody  must  be  surprised  at  the  erratic  financial 
career  that  one  or  another  of  the  great  industrial 
corporations  or  trusts  is  bound  to  pursue  from 
time  to  time.  Thus  the  condition  of  the  sugar 
trust  was  much  under  discussion  last  month.  It 
had  been  regarded  as  an  exceptionally  sound  ex- 
ample of  the  alleged  value  of  the  trust  plan  in 
giving  steadiness  to  a  great  industry.  Last 
year  the  stock  of  the  sugar  trust  sold  at  182  as 
the  highest  quotation.  Early  last  month  the 
same  stock  was  sold  at  about  95.  This  change 
was  due  to  the  announcement  that  the  quarterly 
dividend  payable  April  1  would  be  only  half  as 
large  as  the  dividends  paid  for  some  time  past 
Thus  with  all  its  immense  prestige  and  power, 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  has  not 
been  able  in  the  past  year  to  regulate  prices 
and  control  the  situation,  in  view  of  the  deter- 
mined attitude  of  the  independent  refiners.  In 
the  face  of  such  a  situation,  it  would  seem  worth 
while  for  the  public  to  renew  its  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  breaking  down  railroad  rebates  and 
discriminations,  and  safeguarding  ail  the  con- 
ditions under  which  competition  may  naturally 
spring  up  when  monopolies  attempt  to  fix  ar- 
bitrary prices.  Furthermore,  it  might  well  be 
argued  from  current  industrial  faiTts  and  con- 
ditions that  the  public  does  not  need  protec- 
tion so  much  from  the  mere  principle  of  combina- 
tion and  aggregation  as  from  semi -fraudulent 
schemes  which  float  vast  issues  of  stock,  the  sub- 
sequent failure  of  which  is  destined  to  involve 
legitimate  business  interests,  destroy  credit,  and 
provoke  panic  and  depression  at  a  time  when  the 
country  is  entitled  to  a  petiod  of  quiet  prosperity 

Happily  the  disagreements  betwec;* 
Carnegie  Mr.  Frick  and  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Conaotidation.  Company,  which  were  described  in  an 
article  in  the  Review  op  Reviews  last  month, 
have  come  to  an  end  without  the  litigation  which, 
if  protracted,  might  have  disturbed  the  magnifi- 
cent economy  of  production  due  to  Mr.  Carnegie's 
genius.  A  giant  corporation  has  been  formed 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  not  permitting  such  an  or- 
ganization, to  include  the  score  or  more  properties 
in  which  Mr.  Carnegie  is  interested.  The  sepa- 
rate properties  retain  their  Pennsylvania  charters; 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  itself  changing  in 
Pennsylvania  from  a  firm  to  a  corporation,  and 
the  whole  are  combined  under  the  New  Jersey 
charter,  with  a  capital  of  $160,000,000.  Mr. 
Carnegie  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  new 
corporation,  Mr.  Frick  is  a  stockholder  to  the  ex- 
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tent  of  $16,000,000,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
stock  is  divided  among  the  partners  in  the  sepa- 
rate properties,  none  of  it  being  offered  to  the 
public.  Mr.  James  B.  Dill,  the  lawyer  in  charge 
of  the  vastly  complicated  details  of  this  reorgan- 
ization, has  drawn  up  a  charter  which  gives  the 
Carnegie  Company  the  right  to  engage  in  such  a 
numr)er  of  industries  as  would  seem  to  completely 
cover  every  operation  connected  with  the  making 
of  steel  and  steel  manufactures,  from  the  original 
extraction  of  the  raw  materials  from  the  earth  to 
the  marketing  of  the  finished  product.  This  al- 
together fortunate  settlement  of  the  questions  at 
issue  in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  will  doubt- 
less insure  the  continued  attention  of  both  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  Mr.  Frick,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  the  business  of  producing  the  best  steel  at  the 
smallest  cost  by  means  of  an  extraordinary  di- 
vision of  labor.  The  vast  fortune  accumulated  by 
Mr.  Carnegie  and  the  wealth  and  industrial 
power  also  secured  by  his  partners  and  associates 
are  simply  the  result  of  great  courage  and  fore- 
sight in  the  use  of  legitimate  business  oppor- 
tunities such  as  were  equally  available  to  other 
business  men.  Americans  have  no  more  reason 
to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Carnegie  for  having  been 
exceptionally  successful  than  has  the  business 
community  of  Prussia  for  looking  with  hostile 
eyes  at  the  stupendous  success  achieved  by  the 
Krupp  firm  through  a  like  talent  for  tiie  organi- 
zation of  industry  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  due  to 
the  success  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  a  few  other  great 
captains  of  industry  in  this  country  that  America 
has  at  length  reached  preeminence  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  present 
wave  of  prosperity  that  the  whole  country  feels 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  our  iron  masters  can  now 
compete  successfully  in  all  markets  at  a  time  when 
Asia  and  Africa  are  entering  upon  great  schemes 
of  railroad  construction,  bridge  building,  and 
other  engineering  operations  that  re*"uire  whole- 
sale supplies  of  manufactured  steel. 

Following  the  publication  of  the  as- 
^fer^Vear^,^  tonishing    profits    of    the   Pittsburg 

steel  companies  has  come  the  quarterly 
dividend  on  the  Standard  Oil  stock,  in  figures 
which  simply  stagger  the  imagination.  A  regu- 
lar dividend  of  3  per  cent,  for  the  three  months 
was  declared,  and  in  addition  an  extra  cash  divi- 
dend of  17  per  cent.,  or  a  total  payment  to  stock- 
holders of  $20,000,000,  for  the  three  months' 
operations  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller's  organi- 
zation. The  capitalization  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  $110,000,000,  and  the  stock  is  now 
worth  in  the  open  market  nearly  $550,000,000 — 
by  no  means  an  extravagant  appraisal  by  the 
dealer  in  stocks,  if  there  is  any  likelihood  that  the 


future  will  show  the  average  profits  of  the  past 
three  years.  The  present  dividend  is  the  largest 
ever  declared  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and, 
it  is  said,  the  largest  ever  declared  by  any  cor- 
poration for  a  like  period.  But  for  four  years 
past  the  company  has  averaged  dividends  of 
nearly  $32,000,000  per  year,  the  rate  before  1896 
being  $12,000,000  per  year  since  1891.  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  company  disposes  of  nearly  all  the 
1,700,000,000  gallons  of  oil  annually  produced 
in  America,  and  together  with  Nobel  Brothers, 
of  Russia,  it  supplies  Great  Britain  and  Europ>e 
as  well.  The  announcement  of  this  enormous 
increase  in  the  profits  of  the  oil  tnist  aroused  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  of  Massachusetts,  to  introduce  into 
the  House  a  resolution  stating  that  the  unusual 
dividend  was  the  result  of  an  increased  price  of 
three  cents  a  gallon  to  the  consumer,  and  calling 
on  the  attorney -general  to  direct  the  several 
United  States  district  attorneys  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 

Gi  antio      President  A.    J.    Cassatt,  who   euc- 

Railroad      ceeded  to  the  head  of  the  Pennsyl- 

M^rgera.      y^g^^\^  Railroad  on  the  death  of  Mr. 

Frank  Thomson,  }ast  June,  is  giving  the  most 

striking  evidence  of  his  belief  in  railroad  expan- 


A.  J.  0A88ATT. 

(President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.) 

sion  and  of  energy  in  promoting  the  corporate 
connections  which  will  insure  to  his  road  an  ad- 
vantageous control  of  rates  and  traffic  arrange- 
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ments.  Not  only  has  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
obtained  a  controlling  voice  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  and  bought  200,000  shares  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western,  which  will  give  it  two  direc- 
tors in  that  company  ;  it  has  also  obtained  a  sufl5- 
ciently  strong  interest  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
for  its  purposes.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has, 
too,  completed  arrangements  for  taking  over  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  which  runs 
from  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  to  Louisville  and  St. 
Louis  by  way  of  Cincinnati.  Tlie  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  are  two 
of  the  most  important  bituminous- coal  roads, 
and  these  combinations,  together  with  the  liar- 
monious  relations  now  established  between  the 
Pennsylvania  management  and  the  New  York 
Central  interests  should  obviate  any  repetition  of 
tiie  serious  disturbances  in  coal  rates.  The  Penn- 
sylvania management  has  adopted  the  method,  in 
the  execution  of  these  important  **  deals,"  of  sell- 
ing its  stock  to  provide  for  the  purchase,  in  the 
open  market,  of  interests  in  the  properties  it  wislios 
to  control  or  influence.  That  the  company  is  to 
pursue  still  further  the  policy  of  controlling, 
wherever  possible,  any  Eastern  lines  which  can 
be  operated  to  greater  advantage  under  a  united 
management,  is  indicated  by  the  programme  of  a 
stockholders'  meeting  to  increase  the  capitaliza- 
tion. In  the  Southwest  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad  is  about  to  absorb  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  property,  by  the  ex- 
change of  L.  &  N.  stock  for  stock  of  the  merged 
property  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

Early  in  April  it  became  evident  that 
^^^Cana!^"'^  the  Hay  Pauncefote  treaty  could  not 

be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  with  or  with- 
out the  Davis  amendnient.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  postponement  of  action  on  the  treaty 
was  for  a  time  thought  to  involve  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  bills  that  were  pending  for  the  con 
struction  of  a  governmental  canal.  Representa- 
tive Hepburn  was  able,  however,  on  April  20,  to 
announce  an  agreement  among  the  leaders  in 
the  House  by  which  his  bill  for  a  government 
canal  was  to  be  considered  by  the  House  on  May  1 
and  2.  The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  has  re- 
turned to  this  country,  after  spending  threp  months 
in  ('entral  America  selecting  the  best  route  for 
a  canal.  It  is  expected  that  the  Commission's 
report  will  he  made  in  December  next.  The  com- 
missioners found  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
in  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  was  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  building  the  canal.  The  Panama 
route  was  also  thoroughly  surveyed  ;  but  until 
the  report  is  made  the  commissioners  will  say 
nothing  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
(either  route. 


By  an  order  of  the  War  Department 
^fjiihppi'nes^  *  military  division  of  the  Pacific  has 

has  been  erected  in  the  Philippine 
archipelago.  This  division  is  divided  into  four 
departments,  and  the  headquarters  ef  the  division 
will  be  at  Manila.  Since  this  order  went  into 
effect  General  Otis  has  been  relieved  from  com- 
mand in  the  Philippines  at  his  own  request,  be- 
cause of  continued  ill  health.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded on  May  1  by  General  MacArthur,  ^vliose 
success  in  coping  with  the  unusual  difficulties  of 
the  Philippine  military  situation  has  been  uni- 
versally recognized.  In  recent  engagements, 
especially  in  the  province  of  I  locos  Norte,  the 
insurgents  have  sustained  heavy  losses.  A  state- 
ment issued  by  the  War  Department  shows  that 
on  April  1  our  total  force  in  the  Philippines 
amounted  to  63,855  men  in  service,  including 
956  regular  army  officers  and  1,356  officers  with 
volunteer  rank.  Of  the  enlisted  men  23,3^7 
were  regulars  and  30,847  volunteers.  General 
Otis  has  recommended  that  a  large  repressive 
force  be  maintained  in  the  islands  for  some  time. 
He  has  approved  a  scheme  of  municipal  govern- 
ment which  gives  the  Filipinos  for  the  first  time 
the  riglit  of  suffrage  in  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  establishment  of  town  governments. 
This  work  of  organizing  municipalities,  so  well 
begun  by  General  Otis,  will  be  advanced  by  the 
Philipfmie  Commis.sion,  which  sailed  .from  San 
Francisco  on  April  17.  The  Navy  Department 
has  issued  orders  looking  to  the  speedy  reduction 
of  our  naval  force  in  the  archipelago. 
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Paris  0  na  '^^^  French  Exposition  of  1900  was 
HerQfat  formally  opened  on  April  14.  M. 
Fair.  Milleiand,  the  socialist  minister  of 
commerce,  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  inaugural 
address — a  significant  choice,  as  M.  Millerand, 
of  all  members  of  the  cabinet,  has  been  the 
most  savagely  attacked  by  the  clerical  and  anti- 
republican  factions.  Scarcely  less  significant  was 
tlie  absence  of  any  religious  function  or  allusion. 
President  McKinley  sent  a  congratulatory  cable- 
gram, and  Americans  figured  honorably  in  other 
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M.  MILLEUAND. 


ways  at  the  birth  of  the  great  fair  ;  and  as  a 
Chicago  firm  has  already  secured  the  contract 
for  tearing  down  the  buildings,  they  will  also  be 
represented  at  its  death.  Like  all  expositions, 
the  present  one  was  opened  some  few  weeks 
l>efore  all  the  buildings  were  ready  ;  but  it  is 
y>leasant  to  learn  that  no  exhibits  were  in  such  a 
forward  condition  as  our  own.  The  number  of 
.\inerican  exhibitors  is  second  only  to  those  of 
K ranee  hei*self,  and  far  ahead  of  all  other  com- 
|Kftilors.  Where  the  English  have  only  1,000 
ami  Germany  3,000,  the  United  States  has  7,000 

a  result  which  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  Mr. 

Peck,  the  American  commissioner-general,  and 
his  a-ssistants.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Exposition  will  have  good  effects  beyond 
its  commercial  success.  It  opens  after  three 
veal's  of  almost  incessant  turmoil  for  France, 
during  which  the  very  stability  of  the  republic 
has  seemed  to  be  more  than  once  in  danger. 
The   fact  that  the  Waldeck- Rousseau   ministry, 


with  its  curiously  composite  character,  should 
have  lasted  so  long  is  some  guarantee,  now  that 
the  Exposition  has  begun,  that  it  will  last  till  it 
closes,  and  so  give  to  France  a  much -needed 
breathing-time  in  which  to  think  of  other  things 
besides  politics.  A  quiet  period  of  rest,  by  its 
own  fireside,  is  what  the  country  most  needs  for 
the  present,  and  what  the  Exposition  seems  likely 
to  provide  with  benefit  both  to  France  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

_       ,       It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  French 

Europe's  ,     ,  "^        .       .  ^ 

Friendly  people  have  put  forth  every  effort  to 
Merest,  ^lake  the  Exposition  a  success.  The 
number  of  French  exhibitors  reaches  30,000 — 
some  12,000  more  than  all  foreign  competitors 
put  together.  While  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  fair  to  attract  the  world-wide  interest  of 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  all  the  published  accounts 
agree  that  tlie  grounds  and  buildings  have  been 
laid  out  with  the  taste  the  French  always  show 
in  such  things,  and  that  several  features — the 
new  bridge  across  the  Seine,  named  in  honor  of 
Alexander  III. — will  remain  as  worthy  monu- 
ments to  the  Exposition  of  1900.  So  far  as  the 
interest  of  foreign  countries  is  concerned,  tlie  en- 
terprise is  already  assured  of  success,  and  there 
is  not  the  least  reason  for  doubting  that  Europe 
and  America  will  again  depopulate  themselves  to 
enjoy  it,  as  they  did  in  1889.  Germany  has 
shown  particular^  friendliness,  and  the  Berlin 
Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  a  cordial  telegram  of 
congratulations  and  good  wishes.  The  Russian 
section  was  opened  on  the  17th  with  special  cere- 
monies, at  which  M.  Loubet  was  present,  and  the 
occasion  utilized  for  the  presentation  of  a  per- 
sonal gift  from  tlie  Czar  to  France.  The  Queen 
of  Saxony  visited  the  Exposition  on  Wednesday, 
the  18th,  setting  an  example  which  will  prob- 
ably be  followed  by  all  the  royalties  of  Europe. 
The  American  section,  on  the  forwardness  of 
which  General  Porter  and  Mr.  Peck  were  com- 
plimented both  by  M.  Loubet  and  Commissioner- 
General  Picard,  occupies  329,052  square  feet, 
with  47  distinct  exhibition  spaces,  33  in  the  main 
grounds  and  14  in  the  Vincennes  Annex.  Tiiat 
the  Exposition  was  in  a  state  of  unreadiness  at  the 
last  moment  was  certainly  not  due  to  any  lack  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  M.  Picard  and  the  other 
managers  of  the  Exposition,  Great  numbers  of 
laborers  had  l)een  at  feverish  nigiit  work  in  the 
attempt  to  make  the  great  fair  presentable  on  the 
0{)ening  day.  Even  the  military  were  called  in 
to  aid  in  the  national  undertaking,  and  the  spec- 
tacle of  some  thousands  of  red -trousered  soldiers 
industriously  gleaning  scraj>s  of  papers,  and  tle- 
bris  of  every  sort,  suggested  unexpected  utilities 
of  a  standing  army. 
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'  Q^®®^  Victoria  left  Windsor  for  Ire- 
vtsftto  '  land  on  April  2,  the  centenary  of  the 
Ireland,  pasgjng  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  both 
at  Kingstown  and  Dublin  received  from  her  Irish 
subjects  the  heartiest  possi ble  welcome.  Dublin  is 
a  city  that  lends  itself  capitally  to  a  state  pageant, 
and  the  Irish  have  the  instinct  of  tlie  true  Celt 
for  the  management  of  mich  ceremonies.  All 
accounts  agree  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of  artistic 
display,  the  Queen's  reception  surpassed  the 
Jubilee  celebrations  of  1897.  Far  more  remark- 
able was  the  irrepressible  delight  of  the  Irish 
people  at  having  the  Queen  again  among  them 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  forty  years  ;  and  the 
attempted  assassination  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Brussels,  on  the  very  day  the  Queen  landed  on 
Irish  soil,  gave  naturally  an  extra  enthusiasm  to 
their  welcome.  The  visit  was  undertaken  in 
recognition  of  the  bravery  of  the  Irish  soldiers  in 
South  Africa,  and  no  attempt  was  made  on  either 
side  to  give  it  a  political  coloring.  Nationalist 
and  Unionist  put  their  differences  out  of  sight  to 
meet  on  the  common  ground  of  honoring  the 
lady  who,  on  her  own  initiative,  had  decided  on 
this  appealing  act  of  homage  to  the  valor  of  their 
countrymen.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot  dissoci- 
ate the  visit  from  its  possible  political  effects. 
Taken  together  with  the  decree  permitting  Irish 
soldiers  to  wear  the  shamrock  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  and  with  the  formation  of  the  new  regiment 
of  Irish  Guards,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  sign 
that  the  English  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
value  of  sentiment  in  their  conduct  of  Irish 
affairs.  Only  the  most  stiffnecked  indifference 
to  those  little  sympathetic 
touches  that  count  for  so 
much  in  politics  could  ever 
have  allowed  the  shamrock 
to  become  a  badge  of  dis- 
loyalty, or  could  ever  have 
given  the  Irish  reason  to  feel 
that  they  and  their  country 
were  slighted  in  the  matter 
of  royal  visits.  A  more 
tactful  statesmanship  than 
British  limitations  seem  to 
permit  of  would  have 
smoothed  out  these  little  ex- 
asperations long  ago.  As  it 
is,  it  has  been  left  for  the 
feminine  instinct  of  the 
Queen  to  prove  the  success  of 
governing  Ireland  througli 
the  affections  and  imagina- 
tions of  the  Irish.  The  in- 
fluence of  her  example  was 
shown  in  the  debates  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons  on  the 


proposal  to  establish  and  endow  a  university  for 
Irish  Catholics.  The  proposal  was  voted  down,  but 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  speed les  were  in  hopeful 
contrast  to  any  previous  utterances  on  the  subject. 

Our  chronicle  of  the  South  African 
Waitafor  war  closed  in  the  April  issue  with 
Horses.  \^qy^  Roberts  at  Bloemfontein,  busily 
engaged  in  disarming  and  registering  the  Free 
Staters  who  had  not  fled,  with  Mafeking  still 
besieged  by  General  Snyman,  while  the  Boer 
commandant  Olivier  was  trekking  north  from 
Cape  Colony  as  rapidly  as  an  immense  train  of 
ox -teams  would  allow.  President  Steyn  lia/i  re- 
moved the  seat  of  the  Free  State  Government  to 
Kroonstadt,  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
northeast  of  Kimberley,  and  there  the  main 
body  of  the  Boers  rested  their  leaders  exerting 
every  effort  to  repair  the  demoralization  which 
necessarily  followed  General  Roberts'  brilliant 
advance  on  Kimberley  and  Bloemfontein.  That 
this  dashing  movement  of  the  British  commander 
was  costly  in  other  ways  than  in  loss  of  men  is 
now  shown  by  the  five  weeks  of  inaction  that  have 
followed.  The  fearful  strain  on  horseflesh  de- 
manded by  the  rapid  and  sustained  movements 
of  Generals  French  and  Kelly- Kenny  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Cronje  and  the  advance  to  Bloemfontein 
had  seriously  incapacitated  the  British  cavalry, 
and  Lord  Roberts  has  been  forced  to  wait  weeks 
for  remounts.  It  is  said  that  after  Bloemfontein 
was  taken  some  of  the  regiments  could  not  show 
a  hundred  men  on  serviceable  horses.  New- 
animals  are  arriving  \7eekly  at  Cape  Colony,  to 
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be  hurried  on  to  Bloerafontein  ;  but  a  large  mar- 
gin of  loss  must  necessarily  be  expected  in  the 
active  use  of  horses  and  mules  immediately  after 
their  journey  of  thousands  of  miles,  and  their  in- 
troduction into  a  new  climate  with  winter  setting 
in.  A  cargo  of  perfectly  sound  horses  sent  from 
Michigan  to  New  York  are  always  partially  in- 
capacitated, for  even  the  light  demands  of  car- 
riage service,  for  some  days  or  weeks  after  their 
arrival,  until  they  become  acclimated  ;  and  it 
can  be  imagined  what  a  large  factor  this  will  be 
in  the  preparation  for  the  British  advance,  with 
the  necessity  of  bringing  some  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  horses  and  mules  from  Europe  and 
America.  The  effect  of  this  phase  of  the 
South  African  war  is  felt  in  the  remotest 
country  districts  of  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri,  where  the  English  agents  have  been 
drumming  up  many  thousands  of  horses  and 
mules  for  African  service,  and  the  extra  demand 
has  raised  the  market-price  of  sound  animals 
beyond  any  figure  seen  in  ten  years.  Not  only 
must  the  horse  question  be  solved  by  Lord 
Roberts  before  a  general  advance  can  be  made 
on  the  Transvaal  ;  the  South  African  winter  is 
approaching,  and  he  must  get  heavy  clothing 
for  his  men.     Huge  quantities  of  supplies  are 


eral  Gatacre  has  been  sent  home  with  scarcely 
any  denial  of  the  openly  expressed  opinion  that 
the  reason  was  his  inefficiency  in  the  disastrous 
action  at  Storm  berg,  and  afterward  in  the  un- 
successful   attempt    to    head    off   Commandant 
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pouring  into  Bloemfontein  daily,  and  it  looks 
now  as  if  the  British  communications  would  be 
kept  dpen  without  trouble,  and  Lord  Roberts 
would  be  ready  in  a  week  or  two  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  seventy- five  thousand  or  more 
men  which  he  can  easily  spare  for  a  determined 
advance  on  Kroonstadt  and  the  Vaal  River. 
The  thorough  little  commander  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  material  perfection  of  his  army.      Gen- 


MAJ.-OEN.  SIR  H.  GHBRM8IDB. 

(SucceMor  to  General  Gatacre.) 

Olivier's  commando,  which,  though  incumbered 
with  a  long  train  of  impedimenta,  successfully 
eluded  the  British  and  joined  the  main  force  at 
Kroonstadt.  General  Chermside,  a  younger  offi- 
cer, with  an  excellent  reputation  for  energy  and 
ability,  is  to  take  General  Gatacre's  command. 
Gr«neral  Roberts  has,  too,  spoken  his  mind  very 
freely  in  his  London  dispatches  concerning  the 
operations  at  Spion  Kop,  with  more  than  implied 
blame  for  both  General  Buller  and  his  subor- 
dinate. General  Warren.  The  Boers  have  now 
lost  both  their  chief  military  leaders  as  well  as 
their  foremost  foreign  adviser, — General  Cronje 
being  at  St.  Helena,  General  Joubert  dead,  and 
Colonel  de  Villebois-Mareuil  killed  in  battle. 
Sketches  of  these  sturdy  leaders,  and  also  of  the 
new  commander,  Botha,  and  other  prominent 
republican  generals,  are  printed  in  anotlier  de- 
partment of  this  issue  Mafeking  is  in  tl:e  sev- 
enth month  of  its  siege.  Colonel  Plumer  having 
been  defeated  and  driven  back  in  his  plucky  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  town  with  a  small  force  of 
picked  men.  A  new  note  has  been  introduced 
into  the  British  campaign  by  the  landing  of  Gen- 
eral Sir  Frederick  Carrington  at  Beira  in  Portu- 
guese East  Africa  with  a  body  of  colonial  troops. 
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mainly  Australian  bushmen,  and  the  Canadian 
regiment  raised  by  Lord  Strathcona,  head  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  at  his  own  expense.  It 
is  given  out  that  General  Carrington's  force  will 
pass  through  Portuguese  territory  to  intercept 
any  of  the  Boers  who  will  attempt  to  fly,  when 
the  final  defeat  comes,  into  the  wild  country 
north  of  tJie  Transvaal,  and,  perhaps,  to  push  on 
to  the  relief  of  Mafeking. 

Boer  Raida  '^^^  Condition  of  things  with  Lord 
and  British  Roberts  described  in  the  preceding 
Loaaea,  paragraph  together  witli  the  effect 
of  Great  Britain's  unequivocal  denial  of  Presi- 
dent Kiniger's  **  peace  and  independence'*  pro- 
posals, and  that  shrewd  leader's  use  of  the  inci- 
dent, have  encouraged  the  Boers  to  move  swiftly 
south  from  Kroonstadt  in  several  wonderfully 
mobile  detachments  that  succeeded  in  penetrat- 
ing to  all  sides  of  Bloemfontein,  and  even  to  get 
south  of  that  city.  The  recuperative  power  of 
the  Boers  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  presence  of 
General  Olivier  and  his  men  near  Bloemfontein 
only  a  few  days  after  they  had  completed  the 
dangerous  and  demoralizing  trek  along  the  east- 
ern Free  State  border  to  Kroonstadt. '  A  clash 
soon  came  between  the  reheartened  burghers 
and  the  outlying  detachments  of  British  troops. 


LORD  STRATHCONA. 

(Who  8ent  a  Canadian  reRiment  to  South  Africa  at  his  own 
expense.) 

On  March  31  the  Boers  appeared  at  Thaba  N'Chu, 
fifteen  miles  east  of  Bloemfontein,  and  ambushed 
Colonel    Broadwood's    horse    artillery    at   Korn 


Spruit  with  such  skill  that  this  officer  lost  nearly 
four  hundred  men,  seven  guns,  and  all  his  baggage, 
the  Boers  taking  possession  of  the  water- works 
nearby  and  holding  them.  This  was  followed,  on 
April  4,  by  the  capture  of  over  five  hundred 
British  cavalry  and  infantry  troops  at  Redders- 
burg,  directly  south  of  Bloemfontein.  To  com 
plete  their  demonstration,  the  Boers  shut  up  Major 
Dalgetty  and  a  detachment  of  colonial  troops  in 


THB  BOER  COMMANDANT  OLIVIER. 

"Wepener,  near  the  Basutoland  border.  As  we 
go  to  press  the  siege  of  this  town  is  being  prose- 
cuted, while  Generals  Brabant  and  Bundle  are 
moving  to  its  relief.  A  minor  success  on  the 
British  side  was  the  capture,  on  April  5,  near 
Boshof,  of  a  small  party  of  Boers,  by  Lord 
Methuen's  troops,  made  more  important  by  the 
death,  in  the  fight,  of  Colonel  de  Villebois- 
Mareuil. 


Public 
Opinion  in 
England. 


As  for  the  future  settlement  of  South 
Africa,  public  opinion  in  England 
seems  definitely  to  have  'decided  in 
favor  of  the  extinction  of  the  two  Dutch  repub- 
lics, and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  consider- 
able section  of  the  Liberal  party.  Even  many 
people  who  regret  the  war  are  anxious  to  prevent 
by  this  means  a  possibility  of  its  recurrence,  and 
consider  that  permanent  peace  can  only  be  se- 
cured on  the  basis  of  British  predominance. 
Mr.  Rhodes  is  at  present  rather  cold-shouldered 
in  England,  his  attack  on  the  English  generals 
and  the  tales  of  his  refractory  behavior  during 
the  siege  of  Kiml>erley  having  set  the  populace 
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against  him.  South  Africa,  however,  will  be 
none  the  worse  off  for  this.  There  seems  to  be 
some  danger,  to  judge  by  the  tone  of  the  Eng- 
lish press  an<l  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  lest  the  English  people  should  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  translate  the  talk  of  Im- 
perial Federation  into  facts.  In  South  Africa, 
as  elsewhere,  federation,  if  it  is  to  come  at  all, 
must  come  from  within  and  not  from  without 
— from  the  colonies,  that  is,  and  not  from  the 
mother-country.  While  it  is  indisputable  that 
the  war  has  given  birth  to  a  new  feeling  of 
solidarity  throughout  the  empire,  the  various 
schemes  now  being  put  forward  for  colonial  rep- 
resentation in  an  Imperial  Council,  or  for  a  Zoll- 
verein  coterminous  with  the  empire  and  directed 
against  the  rest  of  the  world,  can  only  fall  to  the 
ground  if  pressed  too  hard.  Probably  a  system  of 
imperial  defense,  with  each  colony  contributing 
its  share  to  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
empire,  is  the  most  feasible  proposal  yet  made. 
But  for  that,  too,  time  and  patience,  especially 
ou  England's  part,  are  needed. 

«     ,        While  it  was  at  no  time  likely  that 
Russia  . .  T    •^ .    . 

tn  Turkey  and  any  power  would  attempt  direct  m- 

Corea.  tervention  in  the  South  African  war, 
\  it  was  inevitable,  as  we  have  remarked  in  previous 
months,  that  England's  rivals  should  take  advan- 
tage of  her  entanglements  to  feather  their  own 
nests.  Russia,  as  she  always  does,  has  shown 
great  skill  in  turning  the  opportunity  to  profit. 
Since  the  war  began  she  has  materially  strength- 
ened her  position  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  the 
Far  East.  The  loan  which  she  negotiated  for  the 
Persian  Government  makes  her  practically  the 
paramount  power  in  the  northern  half  of  that  de- 
crepit country.  On  April  2  it  was  announced 
that  Turkey  had  agreed  to  the  very  extensive  de- 
mands of  the  Russian  Government  for  exclusive 
railroad  concessions  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor, 
along  the  Black  Sea  littoral.  These  demands  are 
viewed  with  some  suspicion  by  the  Germans,  who 
are  busily  pushing  on  their  own  railroad  to  Bag- 
dad, and  have  established  flourishing  little  colo- 
nies in  Syria  and  Anatolia,  where  it  is  believed 
the  Kaiser  hopes  to  found  a  real  German  depend- 
ency. Taken  together  with  the  strong  Russo- 
y>hile  leanings  recently  manifested  by  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  they  have  considerably 
enhanced  the  Russian  position  as  against  Turkey. 
In  the  Far  East  Russia  has  managed,  within  the 
past  fortnight,  to  extract  from  the  Corean  Govern- 
ment a  guarantee  that  the  island  of  Kojedo,  at 
the  mouth  of  Masampho  Harbor,  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  power.  Kojedo  is  half-way 
between  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok,  and  the 


nearest  point  to  Japan,  and  Japanese  statesmen 
have  been  greatly  exercised  over  the  matter. 
Practically,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for  Japan 
to  keep  Corea  independent;  and  the  evidence  of 
Russian  designs  upon  that  country  have  caused  a 
friction  between  the  two  powers  that  may  have 
serious  consequences. 

After  a  delay  of  nearly  ten  years,  the 
^^^li^arT**  I^elagoa  Bay  Arbitration  "  Tribunal 
appointed  to  assess  the  damages  due 
from  Portugal  to  the  British  and  American 
governments  for  the  seizure  of  the  Delagca 
Bay  Railroad  returned  its  verdict  on  March  29. 
The  court  held  Portugal  liable  in  the  sum  of 
♦3,062,800  with  interest  at  5  percent,  from  June 
25,  1889,  in  addition  to  the  $140,000  deposited 
in  1890.  The  grounds  on  which  the  award  is 
based  are  to  be  made  public  in  a  second  report 
**  shortly" — an  elastic  term,  if  experience  goes 
for  anything.  The  original  concession  for  a  line 
from  Delagoa  Bay  to  the  Transvaal  frontier  was 
granted  to  Colonel  McMurdo,  a  Kentuckian,  in 
1883.  When  the  road  was  built,  Portugal  sud- 
denly fixed  a  point  five  miles  farther  on  as  the 
real  terminus,  which  prevented  the  completion 
of  the  project  in  contract  time,  and  led  to  the 
canceling  of  the  concession  and  the  seizure  of 
the  line  and  the  guarantee  of  support  from  the 
Transvaal.  Mr.  Blaine  and  Lord  Salisbury  joined 
in  vigorous  protest,  and  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  decision  of  three  arbitrators,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic.  Of 
the  $2,500,000  first -debenture  shares  in*  the 
company,  about  $5,000  worth  are  held  in  this 
country,  and  of  the  $1,250,000  second  delien- 
tures  about  $250,000.  Americans  also  own 
about  28,000  of  the  ordinary  shares  to  22,000 
held  in  England.  As  the  costs  of  the  litigation 
are  to  be  borne  equally  by  the  three  parties,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  ordinary  sharehold- 
ers will  receive  anything.  England  had  confi- 
dently looked  forward  to  Portugal's  being  mulcted 
in  swinging  damages,  which  she  would  be  una- 
ble to  pay  without  recourse  to  a  loan,  for  which 
Delagoa  Bay  was  counted  on  as  security.  It  was 
in  view  of  this  event  that  the  Anglo- German 
agreement  of  1898  was  arranged  relative  to  the 
partition  of  Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa. 
There  seems,  however,  no  doubt  that  Portugal 
will  be  able  to  pay  the  trifling  sum  demanded  of 
her  within  the  stipulated  time  out  of  her  own 
pocket ;  and  though  it  is  more  than  probable 
that,  some  day  or  other,  Delagoa  Bay  will  pass 
into  British  hands  and  Portugal  retire  from  her 
unprofitable  colonial  ventures,  the  time  is  appar- 
ently not  just  yet. 
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{Fi-om  March  90  to  AprU  19,  1900,) 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KINO. 

(The  newly  elected  Representative  from  Utah.) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

March  20.— The  House  begins  debate  of  the  Loud  bill 
relating  to  second-class  mail  matter. 

March  21. — The  Senate  passes  the  urgent  deficiency 
appropriation  bill,  and  adopts  a  resolution  of  inquiry  as 
to  mining  concessions  at  Cape  Nome,  Alaska. 

March  22.— The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  ratifies 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
relative  to  the  estates  of  citizens  of  one  country  who  die 

in  the  other The  House,  by  a  vote  of  148  to  96,  orders 

the  recommittal  of  the  Loud  bill  regulating  rates  on 
second  class  mail  matter  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Oflices  and  Post  Roads. 

March  23. — The  senate,  by  a  vote  of  35  to  15,  adopt3 
the  conference  report  on  the  Puerto  Rican  relief  bill. . . . 
The  House  passes  142  private  pension  bills. 

March  24. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
commercial  and  industrial  conditions  of  China  and  Ja- 
pan   The  House,  by  a  vote  of  135  to  87,  adopts  the  con- 
ference report  ou  the  Puerto  Rican  relief  bill,  which  is 
thereupon  signed  by  President  McKinley. 

March  26.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Davis  (Rep.,  Minn.)  in- 
troduces a  free-trade  substitute  for  the  Puerto  Rican 

tariff  bill The  House   begins  consideration  of  the 

army  appropriation  bill. 


March  27.— In  the  SenAte  Mr.  Foraker  (Rep.,  Ohio)  in- 
troduces amendments  to  the  Puerto  Rican  tariff  bill 
passed  by  the  House. 

March  28.— The  Senate,  by  A  vot«  of  15  to  33,  rejects 
the  free-coinage  amendment  to  the  Puerto  Rican  tariff 
bill  offered  by  Mr.  Morgan  (Dem.,  Ala.). 

March  29.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  16  to  S3,  rejects 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Pettus  (Dem.,  Ala.)  to  strike  oat 
the  duty  of  15  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  bill The  House  passes  the  army  appro- 
priation bill. 

March  31.— The  House  passes  the  fortifications  appro- 
priation bill  ($7,093,488). 


THE  LATE  HON.  PHILBTUB  8AWTKB. 

(Formerly  United  States  Senator  from  Wisconsin.) 

April  2.— The  House  adopts  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  an  estimate  of  the  sur- 
plus likely  to  be  created  by  the  operation  of  the  existing 
revenue  laws  during  this  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

April  3. — The  Senate  passes  the  Puerto  Rican  tariff 

and  civil- government,  bill  by  a  vote  of  40  to  31 The 

House  l)eKins  consideration  of  the  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  providing  a  territorial  form  of  government 
for  Hawaii. 

April  5.— The  Senate,  in  executive  session^  begins 
consideration  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty — The 
House  adopts  the  following  amendments  to  the  bill 
providing  a  territorial  government  for  Hawaii:  To 
nullify  any  labor  contracts  and  to  extend  the  alien  con- 
tract-labor laws  to  the  islands,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
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intoxicating  liquor  in  saloons,  to 
limit  the  land  holdings  of  cor^ 
poratioDs  to  1,000  acres,  and  to 
substitute  the  Senate  provision 
for  the  House  provision  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  judges  and 
other  officers  of  the  island  ;  the 
House  provision  lodges  the  ap- 
X)ointing  power  in  the  Governor ; 
the  Senate  places  it  in  the  Presi- 
dent. 

April  6. — The  Senate  begins 
consideration  of  the  Indian  ap- 
propriation   bill The    House, 

by  a  vote  of  120  to  28,  passes  the 
Hawaiian  government  bill,  with 
amendments. 

April  9. — The  Senate  passes  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill,  after 
defeating  the  sectarian-school 
amendment The  House  con- 
siders the  agricultural  appropria- 
tion  bill. 

April  10. — The  Senate  sends 
the  Hawaiian  government  bill  to 

conference The  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and 

Elections,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  recommends  that  the 
eeat  of  Senator  Clark,  of  Montana,  be  declared  vacant 

The  House  passes  the  agricultural  appropriation 

bill. 

April  H.—The  Senate  passes  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  and  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Hale 
(Hep.,  Me.)  appropriating  $8,000,000  for  a  submarine 
cable  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  to  be  laid  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Navy  Department — The  House, 
by  a  vote  of  161  to  153,  concurs  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  Puerto  Rican  bill. 


COMMODORE  SEATON  SCHROKDEa. 

(The  new  governor  of  Guam.) 


KANSAS  OITT  CONVENTION  HALL. 

(This  building  was  burned  to  the  ground  on  April  4,  but  funds  were  at  once  provided 
for  rebuilding  it  in  time  for  the  Democratic  National  (Convention  on  July  4.) 

April  12.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  15  to  83,  refuses  to 
take  up  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morgan  (Dem.,  Ala.) The  House  passes  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  designate  de- 
positories of  public  funds  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Kico,  and 
the  Philippines. 

April  13.— Tlie  House,  by  a  vote  of  240  to  15,  adopts  a 
resolution  favoring  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
popular  election  of  United  States  Senators. 

April  16. — The  Senate  considers  the  Alaskan  civil- 
code  bill The  House  begins  debate  on  the  naval  ap- 
propriation bill. 

April  17.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hoar  (Rep.,  Mass.) 
makes  an  elaborate  speech  in  criticism  of  the  adminis- 
tration's Philippine  policy. 

April  19. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  temporary  admiuLstration  of  civil  affairs  in 
Puerto  Rico,  pending  the  appointment  of  permanent 
officials  under  the  new  law. . 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

March  21.— Commander  Seaton  Schroeder,  U.  S.  N., 
is  appointed  governor  of  Guam,  to  succeed  Captain 
Leary. 

March  27.— Secretary  Root  issues  an  order  making  the 
Philippine  Archipelago  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pa- 
cific, divided  into  four  departments,  with  General  Otis 
in  supreme  command. 

March  29.— A  new  political  party  composed  of  the  more 
conservative  advocates  of  Cuban  independence  is  organ- 
ized at  Havana. 

April  2.— Julius  Fleischmann  (Rep.)  is  elected  mayor 
of  Cincinnati,  and  Gen.   Alexander    Harbison    (Rep.) 

mayor  of  Hartford,  Conn Webster  Davis,  Assistant 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  resigns  office William  H. 

King  (Dem.)  is  chosen  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Utah,  to  the  seat  from  which  Brigham  H.  Roberts  was 
excluded. 

April  3.— In  the  Chicago  municipal  election  the  Repub- 
licans secure  a  majority  of  the  Council In  Kansas, 

Nebraska,  and  Missouri  municipal  elections  generally 
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result  favorably  to  the  Republicans ;  in  Michigtm  there 
are  large  Democratic  gaius. 

April  4.— In  Rhode  Island  William  Gregory  (Rep.)  is 
elected  governor  over  Nathan  Littlefield  (Dem.)  by  about 
9,000  plurality — Admiral  Dewey  announces  his  will- 
ingness to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

April  5.— The  Pennsylvania  Democratic  convention 
instructs  its  delegates  to  the  national  convention  to 
vote  for  the  nomination  of  W.  J.  Bryan  for  President. 

April  6. — The  Kentucky  CJourt  of  Appeals  decides,  by 
a  vote  of  6  to  1,  that  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  de- 
claring William  Goebel  governor  was  legal ;  and  that, 
by  the  death  of  Goeljel,  J.  C.  W.  Beckham  is  acting- 
governor.  . .  .The  New  York  Legislature  adjourns. 

April  7. — General  Otis  is  relieved  from  command  in 
the  Philippines  at  his  own  request ;  General  Mac  Arthur 
succeeds  him. 

April  9. — President  McKinley  signs  an  order  ceding 
to  the  Navy  Department  Dry  Tortugas  Island  for  a  forti- 
fied naval  base. 

April  11.— President  McKinley  Issues  an  order  con- 
solidating the  departments  of  Havana  and  Pinar  del 

Rio,  Cuba,  under 
command  of  Gen. 
Fitzhugh  Lee.... 
The  Republicans 
of  Maine  strongly 
indorse  the  na- 
tional administra- 
tion,  and  the 
Democrats  of  Ver- 
mont declare  for 
Mr.  Bryan. 

April  12.— Presi- 
dent  McKinley 
signs  the  Puerto 
Rican  tariff  and 
civil  government 
bill  and  appoints 
Charles  H.  Allen, 
Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy, 
civil  governor  of 
the  island.... The 
Naval  Board  of 
Construction  de- 
cides to  put  no 
more  double  tur- 
rets on  battle- 
ships. 

April  13.— John 
Addison  Porter, 
Secretary  to  the  President,  resigns  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  and  is  succeeded  by  Assistant  Secretary  George 

B.  Cortelyou The  Navy  Department  purchases  the 

Holland  submarine  torpedo-lxMit. 

April  16. — The  appeal  in  the  Kentucky  governorship 
contest  is  filed  in   the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

Governor   Roosevelt  appoints   on    the    New    York 

tenement  commission  Messrs.  Raymond  T.  Almirall, 
HuKh  Bonner,  Paul  D.  Cravath,  Robert  W.  De  Forest, 
William  A.  Douglas,  Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  F.  Norton  God- 
dard,  E.  R.  L.  Gould.  William  Lansing,  William  J. 
O'Brien,  James  B.  Reynolds,  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes, 
Myles  Tierney,  Alfred  T.  White,  and  Dr.  George  B. 
Fowler. 


THE  LATE  OSMAN  PABHA. 

(The  famous  Turkish  general,  the 
hero  of  Plevna.) 


THE  LATE  ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 

(The  most  distinguished  of  war  correspondents.) 

April  17. — The  New  York  State  Republican  conven- 
tion chooses  Governor  Roosevelt,  Senators  Piatt  and 
Depew,  and  Benjamin  B.  Odell  delegates-at-large  to  the 
national  convention  at  Philadelphia. 

April  18.— President  McKinley  nominates  Frank  W. 
Hackett  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  place 
of  Charles  H.  Allen. 

April  19.— The  Cuban  census  figures  are  made  publia 
at  Washington. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

March  22.— The  Danish  cabinet  resigns. 

March  23.— The  Canadian  minister  of  finance  delivers- 
his  budget  speech. 

March  26.— It  is  announced  in  Constantinople  that  by 
imperial  order  6  per  cent,  is  to  be  levied  for  military  re- 
quirements on  the  general  amount  of  all  taxes  in  the 
empire. 

March  28. — The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  suspends- 
its  sittings. 

March  31.— Signor  Colombo,  President  of  the  Italian 
Chanil)er  of  Deputies,  resigns  on  account  of  Socialist 
obstruction. 

April  2.— By  a  vote  of  265  to  158,  Signor  Colombo  is 
ret^lected  President  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

April  3.— The  French  Chaml)er  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote 
of  277  to  238,  sustains  the  government's  plans  for  the 
opening  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 

April  4.— A  young  anarchist  fires  two  shots  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  a  Brussels  railroad  station  ;  neither 
shot  takes  effect — Queen  Victoria  makes  a  formal 
entry  into  Dublin. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  El^ENTS. 
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April  11. — The  French  Grovemment  receives  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

April  14.— The  Paris  Exposition  is  formally  declared 
open  by  President  Loubet. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

March  21.— Secretary  Hay  and  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, M.  Cambon,  sign  a  protocol  extending  for  one  year 
the  time  set  for  the  ratification  of  the  Franco- American 
reciprocity  treaty. 

March  22. — A  treaty  providing  for  the  settlement  by 
arbitration  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
Nicaragua  is  signed  at  W&shington. 

March  29.— Secretary  Hay  and  the  Duke  of  Arcos  sig^ 
a  protocol  extending  for  six  months  the  period  allowed 
Spanish  residents  in  the  Philippines  to  make  choice 
whether  they  shall  remain  subjects  of  Spain  or  adopt 
the  nationality  of  the  country  in  which  they  live. . .  .The 
awarfl  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  arbitration  tribunal  on 
American  and  British  claims  against  Portugal  is  an- 
nounced. 

April  3.— Portugal  announces  her  consent  to  the 
transporting  of  British  troops  from  Beira,  Portuguese 

East  Africa,  to  Umtall,  in  Rhodesia President  Mc- 

Kinley  invites  the  President  of  Switzerland  to  name 
the  umpire  on  the  Chilian  Claims  Commission. 

April  7. — It  is  announced  that  the  American,  British, 
German,  and  French  Governments  have  demanded  the 
suppression  of  the  anti-foreign  society  in  China  known 
as  Boxers,  within  two  months. 

A  pril  10.— The  Transvaal  peace  commissioners  arrive 
at  Naples. 

April  19.— A  crisis  is  reached  in  the  diplomatic  rela- 


THK  LATE  RICHARD  HOVEY. 

(The  yonng  American  poet.) 


tions  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  pay  indemnity 
for  the  destruction  of  missionary  property. 

THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

March  28.— General  Lyttelton  is  appointed  commander 
of  the  fourth  division,  General  Clery  to  the  second  divi- 
sion  Accident  to  four  officers  of  the  Guards.  Gen- 
eral Clements  takes  possession  of  Philippopolis. 

March  27.— Death  of  Greneral  Joubert  reported Sir 

Alfred  Milner  arrives  at  Bloemfontein.  Mafeking  is 
heavily  bombarded.  Sir  George  White  is  received  by 
the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Cape  Town. . .  .Fauresmith 
occupied  by  General  Clements. 

March  28. — Resolutions  in  favor  of  annexation  of  the 
republics  passed  by  the  Kimberley  Town  Council. 

March  29. — Meeting  of  Dutch  Loyalists  at  Paarl,  Cape 
Colony. 

March  80.— Sharp  skirmish  at  Karee  Siding  Station, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Brandfort,  in  which  the  Boers  are 
driven  back  ;  British  casualties  in  killed  and  wounded 
nearly  200. 

March  31. — A  British  convoy,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Broadwood,  and  consisting  of  the  Tenth  Hussars,  the 
Household  Cavalry,  two  horse  batteries,  and  a  force  of 
mounted  infantry  under  Colonel  Pilcher,  is  ambushed 
at  Korn  Spruit,  near  the  Bloemfontein  water-works, 
some  22  miles  east  of  the  city.  Nearly  400  men  and 
seven  pieces  of  artillery  captured  by  the  Boers. . .  .Colo- 
nel Plumer  repulsed  near  Mafeking,  and  a  sortie  from 
the  besieged  town  checked. 

April  8.— Premier  Schreiner  attacked  by  a  mob  of 
English  residents  at  Cape  Town. 

April  4. — Three  companies  of  the  Irish  Rifles  and  two 
companies  of  the  Ninth  Mounted  Infantry,  numbering 
over  500  men,  captured  by  the  Boers  at  Reddersburg, 
88  miles  south  of  Bloemfontein. 

April  5. — Small  scouting  party  of  Boers  captured  by 
General  Methuen^s  troops  near  Boshof.  Among  those 
killed  is  Col.  de  'Villebois-Mareuil,  the  French  mili- 
tary expert  who  had  been  General  Joubert's  chief-of- 
staff. 

April  9. — British  garrison  at  Wepener  isolated,  and  a 
siege  begun. 

April  10.— General  Buller*s  forces  attacked  at  Elands- 
Laagte,  Natal. 

April  11. — General  Gatacre^s  recall  to  England  an- 
nounced.... General  Chermside  appointed  to  succeed 
him  in  command  of  the  Third  Division Heavy  bom- 
bardment continues  at  Wepener. 

April  14.— General  Cronje  and  other  Boer  prisoners 
arrive  at  St.  Helena. 

April  17.— British  War  Office  makes  public  a  report  of 
General  Roberts,  severely  criticising  General  Warren, 
Major  Thorneycroft,  and  General  Buller  in  connection 
with  the  battle  of  Spion  Kop.  Greneral  Warren^s  recall 
rumored. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

March  24. — The  new  Carnegie  Company  is  incorporated 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  with  a  capital  of  $160,000,000.... The 
ceremony  of  beginning  work  on  the  New  York  City 
rapid-transit  subway  takes  place. 

March  26.— The  number  of  bubonic  plague  cases  re- 
ported at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  reaches  36. 
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March  81.— Cambridge  wins  the  annual  boat-race  with 
Oxford  on  the  Thames. 

April  1.— The  Borchgrevink  exploring  expedition, 
arriving  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  reports  the  locar 
tion  of  the  magnetic  pole. 

April?. — A  million-dollar  dam  across  the  Colorado 
River,  near  Austin,  Texas,  is  swept  away  by  a  flood, 
with  a  loss  of  50  lives,  and  property  valued  at  $3,000,000. 

April  14.— Governor  Roosevelt  authorizes  the  sending 

of  several  companies  of  militia  to  the  scene  of  the  strike 

of  Italian  laborers  on  the  aqueduct  works  near  New 

York  City. 

OBITUARY. 

March  20.— Admiral  Sir  Henry  Fairfax,  63. . .  .Sir  Ed- 
mund Fane,  British  minister  to  Denmark,  6*2. 

March  21.— Gen.  Zealous  Bat«s  Tower,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  81 Prof.  Henry  Cohn,  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  111.,  53. 

March  23.— Sherman  S.  Rogers,  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  70.... Ex-Judge  Jesse  H.  MacMath, 
of  Cleveland,  67 — Chevalier  de  SouzaCorrea,  Brazilian 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  64. 

March  26.— Rabbi  Isaac  M.  Wise,  of  Cincinnati,  81 

. . .  .Sir  Donald  Martin  Stewart,  76 Ex-Gov.  John  M. 

Stone,    of   Mississippi,    70 Cardinal    Camillo    Maas- 

zella,  67. 

March  27.— Gen.  Pietrus  Jacobus  Joubert,  commandeiv 
in-chief  of  the  Boer  forces,  69  (see  page  573). 

March  28.— Count  Vincent  de  Benedetti,  French  am- 
bassador to  Prussia  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  83. 

March  29. — Archibald  Forbes,  the  famous  war  cor- 
respondent, 62. . .  .Ex-Senator  Philetus  Sawyer,  of  Wis- 
consin, 84. . .  .John  Henry  Pepper,  the  London  illusion- 
ist, 79. 


THE  LATB  RABBI  ISAAC  M.  WISE. 

(One  of  the  most  eminent  Jewish  theologians  in  the  United 
States.) 


THE  LATB  DR.  8T.  GEORGE  MIYABT. 

(The  Roman  Catholic  scientist  whose  controversy  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  concerning  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  has  aroused  world-wide  interest.) 

March  31.— Ex-Senator  Charles  H.  Gibson,  of  Mary- 
land, 58. 

April  1.— Prof.  St.  George  Mivart,  the  English  sci- 
entist, 73. 

April4.— Ghazi  Osman  Nubar  Pasha,  the  greatest  of 
Turkish  generals.... Gen.  John  Bidwell,  a  California 
pioneer  of  1841,  80. 

April  5. — Silas  B.  Cobb,  a  prominent  business  man  of 

Chicago,   88 Col.   de  Villebois-Mareuil,   the  French 

military  exi;)ert  with  the  Boer  army,  52  (see  page  578). 

April  7.— Frederick  E.  Church,  American  landscape 
painter,  74. 

April  9.— Commodore  William  Kennon  Mayo,  U.  S.  X., 
retired,  76. 

April  10.— Frank  H.  Gushing,  American  ethnologist, 
48 Mme.  Murio-Celli  d'Elpeux,  a  well-known  song- 
writer, 56. 

April  11.— Col.  J.  H.  Lifford,  a  noted  Texas  colonist,  80. 

April  12.— Ebenezer  Burgess  Ball,  nearest  surviving 
relative  of  George  Washington's  family,  84. 

April  13.— Prof.  J.  Wesley  ChurchUl,  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  61. 

April  16.— Ex-Mayor  John  W.  Hunter,  of  Brooklvn, 
N.  Y.,  93. 

April  19.— Robert  Alan  Mowbray  Stevensoo,  the 
British  artist,  53. 


CURRENT   HISTORY   IN   CARICATURE. 


Civilization  to  John  Bull  :  **  If  yon  have  ao  much  money  to  spend  for  my  sak"*,  give  some  of  it  here/* 

From  the  Leader  (Des  Moines). 


John  Bull  :  '*  Peace  I  We  will  discoss  that  matter  at  Pretoria." 
From  Judy  (London). 
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[1  Et  iA> :  ^ : ' 


Tammasv:    *'^    VliAt   yon.  Dick?     Who**  tt^Btyw  «>r 

Dtwry  >**— b'roiii  ilii'  Trtlmnt  (New  York), 


LEAVING  THE  OLD  SHIP. 

*'  We  know  our  honor'll  be  sustained 

Where'er  his  pennant  flies. 
Our  rights  respected  and  maintained. 
Whatever  power  defies." 
—Colonel  Hopkins'  song  at  tlie  farewell  banquet  to  Dewey,  November,  1897. 

From  the  HcraXd  (New  York). 


IT  is  Erriitifylog  that  the  csir- 
tJHJiiihl.'^  of  whtttt'ver  iHirfi^'H 
or  tM^rsriiiiiiona  in  nearly  vy*'r\' 
i[istaiK:e  have  rp&tmltn-Hl  tli-u  - 
H'lvoSj  ii>  tht?ir  tn»ri4m*.'Ut'  <»f  A*\' 
mi  ml  Dewey*  A  pt>litir->il  a^iMi  • 
tioiJSi  to  H  iiiuri!  or  l<*&a  kllitliy 
ssHtire.  While  not  mitny  of  th*! 
li  u Tid  red?t  I  ^f  ei» rtoo p s  c**l lod  f ori  h 
by  the  Acimir«rH  moirt'  bavi*  iM 
real  diiniity— liud  twitb^ji^— uf  Wr. 
Nelnn"?*  picture  on  t  lie  It+fi.  *if  th*< 
pjirH^r.'v[}li^  we  hAve  Hfn^ii  nonrj 
that  ttttA<2ked  thidr  ^tihlM-t  oEt 
any  intlnintfly  pvraonnl  sH*, 
i'VBii  tiuMigh  tU^rt^  tu"!?  liuiidivU 
that  are  coucf?jvt*«l  In  an  <)fH'U 
diisappn.ibatit*!!  i^f  lii^  rfiat^r*. 
** Bart's"  cartoon  on  the  last 
page  of  thisdepartnient,  with  the 
Yankee  pig  as  a  subject,  refers 
to  the  i-ecent  projwsal  of  Turkey 
to  discriminate  against  Ameri- 
can pork — a  proceeding  all  the 
less  gracious  because  of  the  criti- 
cal situation  of  that  IndemQity 
now  long  due  Uncle  Sam. 
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S>.  -i^:^^^^^?. 


MAN  OTERBOARDl 

From  the  Jinirnal  (Minneapolis) 


TOO  LATS.— From  the  Trttnmt  (Minneapolis). 


<5^^5 


'"''i4./<f&« 


X  WOULDN'T  CARE  IF  HE  DID  8TINO  ME. 

Prom  the  Pioneer  Pre«8  (St.  Paul). 


ON  THE  BRYAN-Y  DEEP. 

Dewey  :  '*  Kansas  City  harbor  appears  to  be  pretty  heavily 
mined."— From  the  Tribune  (New  York). 
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Htbernta:  *'Sare,  your  majesty,  there*8  no  place  like 
home,  and  it^s  at  home  ye*ll  be  with  us  I  '* 

From  Punch  (London).  FRAHCB  i 


▲N  Axv  TO  GRIND.— From  the  Timn  (Denver). 


WTLL  THB  PIO  OBT  IN  ? 

RUSSIA  SEIZES  A  FAYORABLB  OPPORTUNirr. 

Spain:  "Beware  the  'Yankee  Pig,*  Abdal  Hamid;   it       Over  and  over  the  story,  ending  as  he  began ; 
doesn't  pay  to  Ket  his  mad  up/*  There  is  no  tmce  with  Adam-Zad,  the  bear  that  walks  like* 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis).  a  man.— Kipling— From  the  Times-Heraid  (Chicago). 


CONVENTIONS  AND   GATHERINGS   OF    1900. 

SOME    PRELIMINARY   ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


IN  this  forecast  of  tlie  conventions  and  other 
important  gatherings  of  the  coming  six 
months,  which  is  made  in  accordance  with  a 
regular  custom  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  it  is 
natural  that  the  great  congresses  at  Paris  and  at 
London  should  have  a  large  part.  Not  for 
many  years  have  so  many  Americans  included  in 
their  vacation  plans  more  or  less  of  Transatlantic 
touring  and  sight-seeing. 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  summer  of  1900 
will  not  be  in  any  degree  lacking  in  interesting 
occasions  on  this  side  tlie  water.  That  unique 
and  distinctly  American  institution,  the  Presi- 
dential nominating  convention,  still  maintains  its 
sway.  As  early  as  May  9  the  fusion  Populists 
will  gather  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  the 
*' Middle-of-the-Road  "  wing  of  the  party  meet- 
ing on  the  same  day  at  Cincinnati.  The  Prohi- 
bitionists will  meet  at  Chicago  on  May  27.  The 
Social  Democrats  having  placed  their  ticket — 
Debs  and  Harriman — in  nomination  early  in 
March,  all  of  the  minor  parties  will  have  their 
candidates  in  the  field  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Republican  convention  at  Philadelphia  on  June  19. 
After  the  completion  of  the  Philadelphia  ticket 
and  platform  there  will  be  a  lull  i>efore  the  mass- 
ing of  the  Democratic  hosts  at  Kansas  City  on 
July  4.  The  burning  of  the  Kansas  City  conven- 
tion hall  just  three  months  before  the  date  set 
for  the  Democratic  convention  seems  not  to  have 
made  the  slightest  difference  in  the  convention 
arrangements,  except  that  a  much  better  building 
is  promised,  to  be  fully  equipped  and  ready  when 
the  delegates  assemble.  Unusual  facilities  are  to 
be  provided  for  the  press — even  for  that  humble 
but  necessary  factor  in  the  party  machinery,  the 
country  editor. 

In  the  following  pages  are  presented  the  an- 
nouncements of  a  considerable  number  of  scien- 
tific, educational,  religious,  sociological,  and  pa- 
triotic societies,  together  with  the  programmes 
of  several  important  summer  schools. 

SCIENTIFIC,  EDUCATIONAL,   AND  PRO- 
FESSIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

In  this  year  of  transatlantic  pilgrimages  several 
of  the  principal  scientific  and  professional  bodies 
of  this  country  have  arranged  for  joint  sessions 
with  like  organizations  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent,  where  the  remarkable  series  of  con-, 
gresses  held  in  connection  with  the  exposition  at 


Paris   will   attract  large  numbers  of   American 
professional  and  scientific  men. 

On  this  side  of  the  water  a  marked  change  is 
about  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
adopting,  as  the  date  for  its  annual  meeting,  the 
last  week  of  June  instead  of  the  first  w-eek  in 
August,  at  which  time  all  the  previous  meetings 


PUOF.  K.  8.  WOODWARD. 

(President  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.) 

have  boon  hold.  This  experiment  is  made  be- 
cause experience  has  shown  that  many  membei-s 
of  the  association  are  unwilling  to  have  their 
summer  vacations  interrupted  by  the  meeting, 
while  many  of  tliose  in  Government  service  are 
necessarily  engaged  in  field-work  during  the 
month  of  August.  Holding  the  meeting  in  June 
at  Columbia  I^niversity,  New  York  City,  will 
make  it  possible  for  many  members  to  attend  on 
the  eve  of  their  departure  for  Euro[xj. 

The  association  at  present  contains  about 
eighteen  hundred  memljers,  and  its  meetings 
are   hold   not   only   in  general  sessions,    but    in 
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sections  of  mathematics  aud  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  mechanical  science  and  engineering, 
geology  and  geography,  zo6logy,  botany,  anthro- 
pology, and  social  and  economic  science.  It  is 
proposed  to  establish  at  the  next  meeting  an  ad- 
ditional section  to  represent  physiology  and  ex- 
perimental medicine.  In  joint  meeting  with 
these  sections  several  affiliated  societies  will  be 
represented,  including  the  Geological  Society  of 
America,  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the 
American  Mathematical  Society,  the  Conference 
of  Astronomers  and  Physicists,  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  the  As- 
sociation of  Economic  Entomologists,  and  prob- 
ably the  American  Folklore  Society,  and  some 
others.  The  president  of  the  association  this 
year  is  Prof.  R.  S.  Woodward,  of  Columbia 
University.  Prof.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  the  perma- 
nent secretary. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  session  of  the  As- 
tronomical and  Astrophysical  Society  reports  will 
be  presented  by  observers  of  the  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  on  May  28. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Fish- 
eries Society,  composed  of  fish  commissioners, 
fish-culturists,  sportsmen,  and  scientists,  will 
be  held  at  Woods  Holl,  Mass.,  July  18-20. 
Those  attending  this  meeting  will  be  able  to  see 
the  practical  workings  of  a  large  marine  fish-cul- 
tural station  conducted  at  Woods  Holl  by  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission.  The  practical 
work  of  the  Ftsh  Hawk  and  other  boats  of  the 
Fish  Commission  will  also  be  illustrated,  and  an 
excursion  to  one  of  the  commercial  trout-hatch- 
eries of  Massachusetts  has  been  proposed.  The 
objects  of  this  society  are  as  follows  :  *  *  To  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  fish -culture  ;  to  gather  and  dif- 
fuse information  bearing  upon  its  practical  success 
and  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  fisheries  ;  the 
uniting  and  encouraging  of  all  the  interests  of 
fish -culture  and  the  fisheries,  and  the  treatment 
of  all  questions  regarding  fish,  of  a  scientific  and 
economic  character.   ..." 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Ornithologists*  Union  will  be  held  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  November  13-15. 

In  the  last  week  of  December,  the  American 
Historical  Association  and  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  will  each  meet  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  several  joint  sessions  will  he  held. 
At  the  meetings  of  the  Economic  Association 
papers  will  be  presented  on  the  various  phases  of 
colonial  finance.  There  will  also  be  a  session  on 
the  taxation  of  corporations,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  administrative  features  of  such  taxa- 


tion. The  president  of  the  Economic  Associa- 
tion is  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  of  the  Historical  Association, 
Dr.  Edward  Eggleston. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  of  Washing- 
ton has  arranged  for  an  annual  field-meeting  and 
long-distance  excursion  to  observe  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  May  28.  The  pafty  will 
leave  Washington  at  seven  p.m.,  on  May  27, 
and  go  to  Norfolk,  Va. 

THE    NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  is  to  be  held  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  July  7  to  13.  The  association  has  chosen 
an  opportune  time  for  holding  a  meeting  in  the 
South.  Leading  Southern  educators  and  news- 
papers have  earnestly  sought  the  aid  of  the  asso 
ciation  in  advancing  the  recent  revival  of  educa- 
tional interests  in  that  section.  The  people  of 
Charleston  are  making  every  effort  to  give  the 
convention  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  An  audi- 
torium with  a  seating  capacity  of  8,000  will  be 
provided,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  building  is 
better  adapted  for  the  general  sessions  of  the 
association  than  any  audience -room  in  which  it 
has  ever  met.  Department  meetings  will  be 
held  in  commodious  halls  and  churches.  Ac- 
commodations have  been  secured  by  canvass  for 
10,000  visitors.  The  active  or  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  association  now  number  2,200; 
the  associate  membership  numbers  about  10,000 
for  the  current  year.  In  connection  with  the 
Charleston  meeting,  there  will  be  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  school  work,  organized  with  the  spe- 
cial view  of  emphasizing  manual- training  ex- 
hibits. 

NEW    YORK    UNIVERSITY    CONVOCATION. 

Important  topics  in  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation will  be  discussed  at  the  annual  convocation 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
be  held  at  Albany,  June  25-27.  Among  the  sub- 
jects treated  will  be  *  *  New  York's  Opportunity 
in  Connection  with  Cuban  Education  ;  "  **  Man- 
ual Training  in  Secondary  Schools;''  <*PubUc 
Libraries  as  a  Source  of  Inspiration  ;  **  <«  High- 
School  Defects  from  the  College  Standpoint ; " 
*<  College  Defects  from  the  High- School  Stand- 
point; "  **  Systematic  Individual  Instruction  in 
High  School,  College,  and  University,'*  and 
*  *  What  Secondary  Subjects  are  Most  Valuable  for 
a  Business  Life  and  for  a  Professional  Life."  A 
report  will  be  made  to  the  convocation  on  the  or- 
ganization and  plans  of  the  joint  college- entrance 
board  for  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Dean  Edward  R.  Shaw, 
of  New  York  University,  Brother  Constantius,  of 
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PROr.  OSOAB  T.  CORSON. 

(President  of  the  National  Edacational  Association.) 

Christian  Brothers'  College,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Principal  Van  Duzen,  of  the  Ogdensburg  Free 
Academy,  and  other  prominent  educators  will 
join  in  the  discussion  of  this  report. 

OTHER    MEETINGS    OF   TEACHERS. 

For  the  second  time  in  its  history,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction,  said  to  be  the  oldest 
educational  association  in  America,  if  not  in  the 
world,  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  foreign 
soil.  In  1897  the  institute  met  in  Montreal. 
This  year  it  will  be  the  guest  of  the  city  of  Hali- 
fax, N.  S.,  July  7-11.  This  body  devotes  its 
energies  chiefly  to  the  interests  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States. 

The  annual  national  convention  of  the  Ger- 
man Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, July  5-9. 

THE    NATIONAL    CONGRESS    OP   MOTHERS. 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  will  meet 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  May  21.  The  conven- 
tion will  consider  *•  Child-Study  in  its  Possibili- 
ties for  Boys,"  **The  Right  Education  for 
Women,"  **The  Training  of  Young  Children," 
"The  Child-Saving  Problem  in  Its"  Many  Atti- 
tudes," and  allied  topics.  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  of 
Chicago,  will  speak  on  **  The  Ideal  Education." 
The  president  of  the  congress  is  Mrs.  Theodore 
W.  Bimey,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Two  other  important  meetings  of  women  must 
he  mentioned  here,  although  we  regret  our  inabil- 
ity to  give  more   than   the  dates  and  places  of 


meeting.  These  are  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  which  will  assemble  at  Milwau- 
kee on  June  4-9,  and  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  which  is  announced  to  meet 
at  Washington  on  November  30. 

THE    AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty- second  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association  will  be  held  at 
Montreal,  June  6-17.  One  of  the  principal  top- 
ics to  come  under  consideration  at  this  meeting 
will  be  library- work  for  children.  Questions  of 
administration  affecting  trustees  and  libraries  will 
also  have  consideration.  One  session  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  libraries  and  literature  of  Canada. 
After  the  conference  there  will  be  an  excursion 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  up  the  Saguenay, 
with  visits  to  Quebec  and  Tadousac,  and  during 
the  sessions  at  Montreal  brief  side-trips  will  be 
made  to  places  of  historic  interest  in  the  vicinity. 

MEDICAL   AND    SURGICAL   CONVENTIONS. 

Several  important  congresses  of  physicians  will 
be  held  during  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
The  Association  of  American  Physicians  will 
meet  at  Washington,  May  1-3.  The  president 
of  this  organization  is  Dr.  E.  G.  Janeway,  of 
New  York  City.  Papers  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  William  Osier,  of  Baltimore  ;  Dr.  Richard 
C.  Cabot,  of  Boston  ;  Dr.  A.  C.  Abbott,  of  Phil- 
adelphia ;  Dr.  Andrew  H.  Smith,  of  New  York  ;* 
Dr.  J.  N.  Danforth,  of  Chicago  ;  Dr.  Norman 
Bridge,  of  Los  Angeles  ;  Dr.  W.  W.  Johnston, 
of  Washington,  and  other  eminent  practitioners. 
At  the  same  time  and  place  the  American  Sur- 
gical Association  will  hold  a  meeting,  at  which 
a  number  of  papers  will  be  presented  by  eminent 
surgeons  throughout  the  country.  On  the  same 
dates,  also  at  Washington,  the  American  Cli- 
matological  Association  will  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing, considering  such  subjects  as  *  *  The  Modern 
Physician's  Duty  to  His  Tuberculous  Patients  ;  " 
**The  Construction  and  Management  of  Small 
Cottage  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives;"  **The 
Educational  and  Legislative  Control  of  Tubercu- 
losis ;  "  <<  Some  Phases  of  the  Tuberculosis  Prob- 
lem in  Colorado;"  *<The  Blood-Changes  in 
High  Altitudes,"  and  **The  Relation  of  Tuber- 
culosis to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil." 

The  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  June  5-8.  The  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation comprises  about  8,500  practitioners.  The 
work  of  the  association  is  presented  in  twelve 
sections.  European  specialists  will  present  pa- 
pers, and  a  special  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  tuberculosis  ap- 
pointed at  the  meeting  in  1899  to  investigate  th 
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subject  systematically.  The  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen.  Just  preceding  the 
sessions  of  the  American  Medical  Association  the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine  will  hold  its 
twenty  fifth  annual  meeting,  also  at  Atlantic  City. 
The  meetings  of  this  organization  are  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  questions  bearing  upon  the 
larger  relations  of  the  profession  to  the  general 
public,  and  of  the  different  parts  of  the  profes- 
sion to  one  another.  The  president's  address  will 
be  delivered  this  year  by  Dr.  G.  Hudson  Makuen, 
of  Philadelphia.  Several  papers  will  be  presented 
on  **  The  Medical  Aspects  of  the  Home." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medico- 
Psychological  Association  will  be  held  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  May  22-25.  This  association  con- 
siders the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Assistant 
Physicians  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  will  be  held 
at  Indianapolis  during  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber. The  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
American  Institutions  for  P'eeble- Minded  will 
meet  at  Polk,  Pa.,  May  29-31. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  will 
meet  at  Indianapolis  on  October  1,  and  continue 
in  session  for  five  days.  At  the  last  meeting  a 
new  section  was  formed,  known  as  the  Labora- 
tory Section,  which  embraces  in  its  memberahip 
representatives  from  most  of  the  important  labora- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  American  Academy  of  Railway  Surgeons 
is  to  meet  at  St.  Paul,  September  5,  The  next 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopa- 
thy will  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  G. 
The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  X.  J., 
June  19-21.  This  meeting  will  consider  espe- 
cially those  subjects  relating  to  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics. 

The  American  Electro-Thei-apeutic  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York  City 
on  September  25.  The  president  of  this  associa- 
tion is  Dr.  Walter  H.  White,  of  Boston. 

On  the  first  three  days  of  the  first  week  in 
May,  the  Society  of  Superintendents  of  Training- 
Schools  for  Nurses  will  meet  in  New  York  City. 
The  programme  of  this  convention  will  be  en- 
tirely made  up  of  reports  on  the  progress  of  the 
various  educational  reforms  and  movements  in 
training-schools;  namely,  the  extension  of  courses 
from  two  to  three  years,  the  substitution  of  the 
non-pay  for  the  pay  system,  the  movement  for 
shorter  working  and  longer  study  hours,  and  the 
details  of  the  proposed  curriculum  for  the  three- 
years'  cc>urse. 

The  National  Dental  Association  will  meet  at 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  on  June  2G-29. 

The    American   Veterinary    Medical    Associa- 


tion will   meet  at  Detroit,   Mich.,    on   Septem 
ber  4-6. 

THE   AMERICAN    BAR    ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty -third  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  will  be  held  at  Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.  Y. ,  on  August  29-31.  The 
names  of  those  who  are  to  deliver  addresses  on 
this  occasion  have  not  yet  been  definitely  deter- 
mined. The  meeting  usually  includes  an  annual 
address  by  some  distinguished  jurist,  an  address 
by  the  president  of  the  association,  who  this  year 
is  the  Hon.  Charles  F.  Manderson,  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  giving  a  summary  of  the  important  legisla- 


HON.  CHARLE8  F.  MANDERSON. 

(President  of  the  American  Bar  Association.) 

tion  in  the  various  States  during  the  year,  and  a 
few  papers  of  a  technical  cliaracter.  Reports  are 
also  to  be  made  by  various  stand mg  and  special 
committees.  The  committee  on  jurisprudence 
and  law  reform  is  charged  with  the  consideration 
of  law  of  fellow- servants,  slipshod  legislation, 
consideration  of  certain  phases  of  anti- trust  le^i^• 
lation,  torts  on  the  high  seas,  and  revision  of  the 
United  States  Statutes.  The  committee  on  com- 
mercial law  will  probably  make  a  report  on  the 
working  of  the  bankruptcy  laws.  The  committ*»e 
on  international  law  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  President  and 
Senate  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  assix^iation 
in    regard    to   the    Hague  Conference.     Among 
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the  most  important  special  committees  is  one  on 
uniform  State  laws  ;  there  is  also  one  on  the  re- 
organization of  the  federal  judiciary  system,  and 
another  on  the  observance  of  John  Marshall  Day 
on  February  4,  1901. 

THE    ENGINEERS    AND    ARCHITECTS. 

The  thirty-second  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  will  be  held 
in  London  during  the  first  week  of  July,  at  the 
house  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Great  George  Street.  The  general  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  May  16,  will  ad- 
journ to  meet  in  Paris  on  August  16,  in  joint 
session  with  the  British  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers.  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  will  hold  its  spring  convention  at 
Cincinnati,  May  15-18.  In  November  the  Soci- 
ety of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York  City. 

The  International  Mining  Congress  will  meet 
in  Milwaukee,  on  June  17-22.  The  reports  of 
the  standing  committees  of  the  congress  will  be 
made  upon  the  questions  of  a  mineral  depart- 
ment in  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  would  require  an  addi- 
tional secretary,  and  also  the  question  of  the  con- 
flict of  what  is  known  as  the  **  apex  "  and  **  side- 
line "  doctrines. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  will 
meet  in  Washington  during  December.  It  is 
proposed  to  have  papers  and  discussions  in  rela- 
tion to  landscape  work,  including  different  varie- 
ties of  gardens,  as  well  as  parks,  and  the  group- 
ing of  buildings.  It  is  expected  that  an  exhibi- 
tion of  drawings  will  be  arranged. 

STENOGRAPHERS. 

The  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association 
will  meet  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  on  August  14-17. 
An  excellent  programme  has  been  arranged  for  the 
regular  session  of  the  association.  Addresses  are 
expected  from  some  of  the  ablest  and  best- known 
reportei-s  in  the  country.  A  banquet  will  be  one 
of  the  social  features  of  the  occasion.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  the  meeting  will  be  one  not  only 
of  the  greatest  social  enjoyment,  but  of  unquali- 
fied success  as  respects  the  consideration  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  material  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

SINGTNO    SOCIETIES. 

As  a  prize  for  the  clubs  composing  the  North- 
eastern Saengerbund  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Saengerfest  to  i>e  held  in  Brooklyn  on  the  first 
days  of  July,  the  Emperor  William  of  Germany 
has  offered  a  cup.      Later  in  the  season,  on  August 


9-12,  the  Saengerbund  of  the  Northwest  will  hold 
its  annual  Saengerfest  at  Burlington,  Iowa. 

The  twenty- second  annual  convention  of  the 
Music  Teachers*  National  Association  meets  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  June  19-22. 

A    MEETING    OF    ART    TEACHERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Art 
Teachers  will  be  held  at  Boston,  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School,  on  May  24-26. 
The  general  topic  of  the  programme  will  be  art 
as  related  to  industry.  Prof.  H.  Langford 
Warren  "will  lecture  on  *'  Architecture  in  Ameri- 
can Cities  and  Towns,"  illustrating  his  subject 
with  lantern-slides.  The  subject  of  *<  Art  in  the 
Manual -Training  School "  will  be  presented  by 
Miss  Wright,  of  the  Boardman  High  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


RELIGIOUS   GATHERINGS. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  an  order  of  relative  im- 
portance to  the  various  religious  bodies  that 
will  assemble  in  the  coming  months,  and  particu- 


REV.  JAMES  ROBERTSON. 

(Delegate  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Ireland  to  the 
General  Conference  of  1800.) 

larly  in  the  month  of  May.  The  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
meeting  quadrennially,  and  oflBcially  representing 
one  of  the  great  religious  denominations  of  the 
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world,  will  perhaps  attract  more  general  atten- 
tion than  any  other  similar  gathering  during  the 
coming  season.  The  conference  will  assemble  at 
Chicago  on  May  2,  and  remain  in  session  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  month.  Especial  interest 
is  felt  in  this  conference,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  lay  and  clerical  representation  will  for  the 
first  time  be  equalized  in  this  body,  provided  the 
new  rule  adopted  by  the  annual  conferences 
throughout  the  country  is  confirmed  by  the 
General  Conference  itself.  Lay  delegates  have 
had  seats  in  the  General  Conference  since  1872, 
and  have  usually  constituted  about  one-third  of 
the  conference.  Under  the  new  rule  the  minis- 
terial quota  will  remain  the  same,  the  lay 
representation  being  increased.  It  is  believed 
that  the  effect  on  legislation  will  be  at  first  con- 
servative. The  subject  of  a  time-limit  of  pastor- 
ates is  likely  to  be  again  discussed  in  the  confer- 
ence, and  a  committee  of  fifteen  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  will  make  report,  while  it  is 
probable  that  the  old  debate  on  the  church  disci- 
pline and  other  matters  that  have  received  the 
attention  of  the  conference  in  previous  years  will 
again  come  before  the  delegates.  Several  bishops 
will  also  have  to  be  chosen. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Churcli  is  appointed  to  meet  in  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  on  May  18.  The  conference 
will  probably  remain  in  session  until  May  29. 
This  conference  is  the  legislative  body  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  for  the  making 
and  amending  of  the  Church  laws,  and  also  for 
electing  the  general  boards  and  ofiBcers  of  the 
Church  for  the  coming  four  years. 

CHURCHES    OF    THE    PRESBYTERIAN    ORDER. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Northern  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  to  meet  at  St.  Louis  on  May 
17,  and  will  remain  in  session  until  the  end  of 
the  month.  A  special  committee  of  the  assem- 
bly is  considering  the  question  of  beneficiary  aid 
to  students  for  the  ministry,  giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  charge  that  this  system  of  aid 
tends  to  degrade  ministerial  character.  Another 
committee  on  vacancies  and  supplies  will  report 
statistics  showing  that  there  is  a  dearth  instead 
of  a  surplus  of  ministers  in  the  Church.  The 
question  of  creed  revision  will  also  have  an  im- 
portant place  in  tlie  deliberations  of  the  assembly. 

The  General  Assembly,  of  the  Southern  Pres- 
byterian Church  will  meet  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  on 
May  19.  Among  the  prominent  questions  to  be 
discussed  by  this  assembly  will  be  the  matter  of 
publishing  a  new  church-hymnal  and  the  promo- 
tion of  a  sclieme  for  raising  a  large  extra  fund 
for  the  equipment  of  missions  of  the  Church  in 
foreign  lands.      It  was  decided,  one  year  ago,  to 


call  upon  the  churches  to  contribute  $200,000  to 
foreign  missions  as  a  twentieth- century  fund. 

The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  highest  court  of  the  denomination, 
will  meet  at  Cedar ville,  Ohio,  on  May  30,  and 
continue  in  session  for  about  one  week.  The 
synod  will  discuss  the  subjects  of  temperance, 
Sabbath- keeping.  Godless  government,  secret  so- 
cieties, and  missions.  This  is  the  denomination 
usually  known  as  the  **  Covenanter  Church.*^ 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  North  America  will  be  held  at 
Chicago  on  May  23  ;  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church  General  Assembly  will  meet  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  May  17  ;  the  Associate 
Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  will  assemble  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C. ,  on  November  9  ;  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada  will  take  place  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
on  June  13. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  will  meet  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  on 
June  6,  and  continue  in  session  about  one  week. 
A  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Synod  to  review  the  past  progress  and  present 
condition  of  all  the  departments  of  church-work 
and  to  suggest  plans  for  improvement,  will  re- 
port at  the  approaching  meeting.  Meetings  will 
be  held  in  the  interest  of  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sions. 

MEETINGS    OF    AMERICAN    BAPTISTS. 

The  May  anniversaries  of  the  Northern  Bap- 
tists will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  beginning  on 
May  23,  when  the  sixty-eighth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  will 
be  celebrated.  The  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  will  meet  on  May  28  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
C.  Mabie  will  review  ten  years  of  work  on  the 
home  field  ;  the  Rev.  John  L.  Dearing,  of  Yoko- 
hama, will  speak  on  **  Japan  During  the  Last 
Decade;"  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Hamblen,  also  of 
Japan,  will  describe  station -work  in  that  country  ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Elder,  of  New  York, 
will  speak  on  recent  achievements  in  European 
missions. 

The  Southern  Baptists'  convention  will  meet 
at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. ,  May  11  to  15.  This  con- 
vention is  composed  of  delegates  from  the  Bap- 
tist Church  in  territory  situated  south  of  the 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  rivers,  and  in- 
cluding Maryland,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Indian 
Territory,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Cuba,  and  Mexico. 
As  these  delegates  represent  18,873  churches  and 
1,586,700  members,  the  convention  is  regarded 
as  the  largest  body  of  Baptists  in  the  world.  The 
annual  sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Taylor,    D.D.,   of  Norfolk,   Va.,   or   his    alter- 
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nate,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Barton,  D.D.,  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Union,  an  auxiliary 
to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  holds  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  same  place  and  on  the 
same  dates.  The  American  Baptist  Education 
Society,  a  national  organization  holding  its  meet- 
ings alternately  with  the  Southern  Baptist  con- 
vention and  the  Northern  Baptist  anniversaries, 
meets  this  year  on  May  10  at  Hot  Springs.  The 
new  buildings  for  the  Virginia  Union  University, 
at  Richmond,  will  be  dedicated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  on  May  17  and  18.  These  buildings 
are  said  to  constitute  one  of  the  finest  educa- 
tional equipments  in  the  South. 

The  Baptist  Vineyard  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  the  Baptist  Temple,  Wayland 
Grove,  Cottage  City,  Mass.,  from  August  12  to 
19.  The  programme  includes  evangelical  serv- 
ices under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Shepardson,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  sermons  by  the 
leading  clergymen  of  the  denomination,  lectures 
on  the  Bible  by  Prof.  Charles  Rufus  Brown, 
D.D.,  and  a  rendering  of  the  cantata  of  **The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus." 

The  National  Baptist  Convention  will  meet  in 
the  Fifth  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  September  1*2.  Reports  will  be  made 
by  the  foreign  and  home -mission  boards  and  the 
educational  board. 

CONGREGATIONAL    MISSION   BOARDS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society  will  be  held  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  on  June  5  to  7.  It  is  expected  that  Maj.- 
Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  U.S.A.,  retired,  will  pre- 
side at  the  session  of  the  society,  and  the  Rev. 
H.  P.  Dewey,  D.D.,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  who 
has  recently  been  called  to  succeed  Dr.  R.  S. 
Storrs,  of  the  Pilgrim  Church,  Brooklyn,  will 
preach  the  annual  sermon.  The  Rev.  Philip  S. 
Moxom,  D.D.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Dr.  A.  H. 
Bradford,  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  J.  D.  Kingsbury, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Upson  Clark 
will  also  have  parts  in  the  programme. 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association  will  be  held  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  in  October.  This  meeting  will  be 
especially  interesting,  as  new  mission  fields  have 
been  opened  in  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
will  be  held  at  the  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church,  St.  Louis,  beginning  on  October  9. 
The  Rev.  E.  C.  Moore,  D.D.,  of  Providence, 
will  preach  the  annual  sermon,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
B.  Capen,  of  Boston,  will  preside.  Addresses 
from  missionaries  are  expected. 


THE    CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOR    CONVENTION    AT 
LONDON. 

London,  England,  is  to  entertain  the  nine- 
teenth International  Christian  Endeavor  Conven- 
tion, July  14  to  18,  1900.  The  meetings  are  to 
be  held  in  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  the  im- 
mense ** Endeavor  tents"  whicli  will  be  spread 
in  the  beautiful  park  surrounding  the  palace. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  an  attendance  of 
twenty -five  or  thirty  thousand.  Several  steam- 
ers have  been  chartered  by  the  American  Endeav- 
orers,  who  will  be  represented  by  two  thousand 
or  more  delegates. 

The  convention  will  open  with  a  civic  welcome 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  at  the  Mansion 
House.  The  public  meetings  in  the  evening 
will  be  addressed  by  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
D.D.,  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  Rev.  Joseph  Brown 
Morgan,  Rev.  W.  Knight  Chaplin,  and  dis- 
tinguished delegates  from  foreign  lands.  Sun. 
day  special  services  will  be  held  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  in  all  the  churches  of  the  city.  Sun- 
day afternoon  special  children's  services  will  be 
held  in  hundreds  of  churches,  to  be  addressed 
by  visiting  delegates.  The  topic  for  Monday  is 
'*The  Dawning  Age  and  Its  Problems,"  to  be 
considered  along  commercial,  intellectual,  social, 
and  missionary  lines.  Tuesday's  topic  will  bo 
''Demonstrations  of  World-wide  Endeavor," 
with  sectional  meetings  for  pastoi-s,  temperance 
and  missionary  workers,  work  for  young  men 
and  young  women,  the  Tenth  Legion,  Sabbath 
observance,  ''  Quiet  Hour,"  etc.  In  the  eve- 
ning there  will  be  addresses  on  the  theme, 
*' Pentecostal  Power  ;  "  Wednesday  there  will 
be  a  school  of  methods,  national  rallies,  and  in 
the  afternoon  a  great  international  peace  demon- 
stration, with  speakers  from  ail  parts  of  the 
world.  In  the  evening  the  closing  consecration 
services  will  be  held. 

Thursday  will  be  given  up  to  denominational 
pilgrimages  to  Scrooby,  Ep worth,  Bedford,  and 
other  places  of  historic  interest. 

The  London  convention  will  be  followed  by 
Christian  Endeavor  conventions  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain,  where  the  movement  is  grow- 
ing rapidly. 

Among  the  prominent  speakers  who  are  ex- 
pected to  address  the  convention  may  be  men- 
tioned Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer,  Dr.  Maltbie  D. 
Babcock,  Dr.  AV.  T.  McElveen,  Rev.  Chas.  M. 
Sheldon,  Rev.  Cortland  Myers,  Bishop  B.  W. 
Arnett,  Bishop  Alexander  Walters,  and  others  of 
America,  and  Dr.  Fairbairn,  Dr.  Munro  Gibson, 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  Dr. 
McLaren,  and  others  of  England,  Australia, 
Africa,  India,  China,  Japan,  while  the  countries 
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of  Europe  will  also  be  represented  by  leading 
Christian  Endeavor  workers. 

THE  NORTHFIELD  SUMMER  CONFERENCES. 

Beginning  earlier  than  usual,  the  events  which 
make  Northfield,  Mass.,  the  *' Christian  Mecca*' 
that  it  has  been  called,  will  follow  one  another 
this  year  in  quick  succession. 

From  June  29  to  July  8,  the  World's  Student 
Conference  will  be  in  session.  The  usual  pro- 
gramme of  Bible  classes,  missionary  institute, 
conferences  on  the  methods  of  the  student  work, 
platform  meetings  in  the  Auditorium  morning 
and  evening,  and  '*  Round-Top"  gatherings  held 
at  the  sunset  hour,  and  devoted  to  '*  life-work 
topics,"  will  be  carried  out,  and  the  plans  fore- 
tell an  exceptionally  strong  session.  Athletics 
and  recreation  have  their  place,  a  committee  from 
different  colleges  being  in  charge,  and  a  part  of 
each  afternoon  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  Among 
the  speakers  already  announced  are  Bishop  Vin- 
cent, Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Dr.  W.  R.  Richards, 
the  Rev.  R.  A.  Tor  rev,  President  Schurman, 
Dr.  C.  E.  Jefferson,  and  others. 

July  13  to  23  follows  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  Conference,  with  purpose 
similar  to  the  preceding  one.  The  platform  serv- 
ices morning  and  evening  in  the  Auditorium, 
and  the  *' Round-Top"  meetings  in  the  early 
evening  will  be  addressed  by  the  Rev.  C.  I.  Sco- 
field,  D.D.,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Miss  Effie 
K.  Price,  Miss  Bertha  Conde,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work.  Dr.  Charles  Cuth- 
bert  Hall,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Whyte,  of 
Edinburgh,  have  been  invited. 

In  the  Summer  of  18S0  the  first  of  the  gather- 
ings which  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  for  Christian  Workers,  assem- 
bled at  the  call  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody.  The 
coming  session,  August  2  to  19,  will  be  the  eight- 
eenth held  since  that  time.  Services  are  held 
in  the  Auditorium  mornings,  afternoons,  and 
evenings,  and  on  *' Round-Top"  at  sunset. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  the  Rev.  G.  Camp- 
bell Morgan  of  London,  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey, 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  the  Rev.  John  Douglas 
Adams,  and  others.  The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  has 
been  invited,  and  will  probably  be  present. 
Special  conferences  on  young  people's  and  Sun- 
<lay- school  work  are  being  arranged,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  large  young  people's  con- 
vention in  this  country  this  year,  it  is  believed 
that  these  special  meetings  will  meet  the  need  of 
many  young  workers  who  are  unable  to  go  to 
London. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Moody  not  a  backward  step  has 
been  taken   in  his  work,  but   rather  advance   is 


being  made  not  only  in  Northfield,  where  the 
enlarged  hotel,  the  new  summer  session  at  Mount 
Hermon,  wider  conference  plans,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  applications  from  those  who 
wish  to  attend  the  conferences  point  to  yet  great- 
er things  for  the  future  ;  but  also  in  the  western 
part  of  Mr.  Moody's  work,  where  the  Chicago 
Bible  Institute  plans,  in  addition  to  its  regular 
summer  course,  directed  by  the  Rev.  James  M. 
Gray,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  is  to  hold  a  gathering  of 
Christian  workers,  September  19  to  26,  as  a  gen- 
eral preparation  for  the  winter's  campaign. 

Y.   M.   C.   A.   AND  Y.   W.   C.   A.   CONFERENCES. 

In  addition  to  the  Northfield  Students'  Con- 
ferences, gatherings  of  a  like  character  will  be 
held  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The 
College  Students'  Conference  will  be  held  June 
15-24.  Last  year  the  attendance  at  this  confer- 
ence rose  to  376  students,  representing  158  col- 
leges and  15  States.  An  increased  attendance  is 
expected  this  year.  The  salient  features  of  the 
programme  will  be  Bible  studies,  conferences  on 
religious  work  among  college  men,  a  missionary 
institute,  a  series  of  addresses  on  life -callings, 
and  a  number  of  platform  addresses  on  the  re- 
ligious life  and  religious  work  in  general. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
will  hold  its  Lake  Geneva  Conference  from  June 
29  to  July  9,  and  its  sixth  Southern  Conference 
at  Asheville,  N.  C,  June  15-25. 

On  July  13  will  open  the  third  session  of  the 
conference  of  active  workei*s  of  city,  railroad,  and 
town  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s.  One  of  the  features  of 
this  conference  will  be  an  athletic  meet  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Athletic  League  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.'s  of  North  America. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Lake  Geneva  sum- 
mer school  for  Secretaries  and  Physical  Directors 
will  be  held  from  July  26  to  August  26.  Sixty 
students  were  in  attendance  in  this  school  last 
year  from  all  parts  of  the  L^^nited  States  and 
Canada. 

The  fifth  Pacific  Coast  Students'  Conference 
will  be  held  at  Pacific  Grove,  Cal.,  May  18  to 
27,  under  the  direction  of  the  college  department 
of  the  International  Committee  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations. 

A    YOUNG    people's    UNION    ASSEMBLY. 

For  the  past  twenty -six  years  Methodist  camp- 
meetings  have  been  held  at  Ep worth  Heights, 
near  Loveland,  Ohio,  in  the  heart  of  the  pictur- 
esque Little  Miami  Valley,  about  twenty-two 
miles  from  Cincinnati.  This  year  there  will  be 
held  there  a  ten  days'  interdenominational  gath- 
ering of  young  people,  beginning  on  July  17. 
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YOUNG    PEOPLE  S    DENOMINATIONAL    MEETINGS. 

The  next  international  convention  of  the  Bap- 
tist Young  People's  Union  of  America  is  to  be 
held  in  Cincinnati,  from  July  12  to  15.  The 
annual  sermon  will  bo  preached  by  the  Rev.  E.  G. 
Gauge,  pastor  of  the  Regent's  Park  Baptist 
Church,  London. 

The  United  Society  of  Free  Baptist  Young 
People  will  hold  its  twelfth  annual  convention  at 
Lewiston,  Me.,  from  July  5  to  8. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Christian  Union  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church  will  hold  its  sixth  biennial  session  at 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  June  21-24.  This  organization 
represents  over  2,000  Young  People's  Christian 
societies,  having  a  membership  of  80,000.  Prof. 
J.  P.  Landis,  D.D.,  is  president,  and  Rev.  H.  F. 
Shupe,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  secretary. 

Tlie  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Young 
People's  Christian  Union  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  North  America  will  be  held  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  on  July  25-30.  It  is  believed 
that  the  attendance  at  this  gathering  will  be  very 
larpe.  That  at  the  Pittsburg  convention  in  1899 
was  about  ten  thousand. 

The  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Andrew  will  be  held  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  October  10-14. 

The  Luther  League  of  America  will  meet  at 
Cincinnati  on  May  22. 

MEETINGS    IN    THE    INTEREST    OF    MISSIONS. 

Although  the  great  missionary  gathering  of 
the   year — the    Ecumenical    Congress — has   just 


taken  place  in  New  York  City,  there  will  be 
many  meetings  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
to  advance  the  mission  cause. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Missionary  Union,  a  body  composed  ex- 
clusively of  missionaries  from  the  foreign  field, 
either  now  in  service  or  retired,  will  be  held  at 
Clifton  Springs.  N.  Y.,  May  30  to  June  5. 

The  national  convention  of  the  Christian 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  is  to  be  held  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  October  11-13. 

Summer  conventions  of  the  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance  are  announced  for  Grimsby  Park, 
Ontario,  Canada,  June  20  to  July  1;  Beulah 
Park,  Ohio,  July  12  to  22;  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
July  25  to  29;  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Me.,  August 
3  to  12,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  August  16  to  26. 

FEDERATION    OF    AMERICAN    ZIONISTS. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the  Federation 
of  American  Zionists,  of  which  Prof.  Richard 
Gottheil,  of  Columbia  University,  is  president, 
will  be  held  at  New  York  City  on  June  10.  This 
body  will  elect  delegates  to  the  Zionist  Congress 
to  be  held  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  in  August. 


PROF.  RICHARD  OOTTHKIL. 

(President  of  American  Zionists.) 


CONFERENCES  ON  SOCIAL  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE  REFORM. 
An  important  conference  is  to  be  held  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  May  8-10,  for  the  discus- 
sion of  race  problems  in  relation  to  the  welfare  of 
the  South.  This  conference  is  to  be  controlled 
entirely  by  Southern  men,  being  held  under  the 
auspices  of  what  is  known  as  the  Southern  Soci- 
ety, an  organization  formed  for  the  promotion  of 
the  study  of  race  conditions  and  problems  in  the 
South.  The  permanent  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Herbert,  former 
secretary  of  the  navy.  The  first  specific  prob- 
lem to  be  taken  up  by  the  conference  will  be  the 
question  of  the  franchise.  The  Hon.  Alfred  M. 
Waddell,  mayor  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  will  ad- 
vocate the  solution  of  this  problem  which  is  now 
pending  in  North  Carolina.  Other  speakers  will 
discuss  the  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  provisions. 
A  discussion  of  popular  education  in  the  South 
will  be  opened  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute.  He  will  be  followed  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
M.  Curry,  and  other  eminent  exponents  of  South- 
ern education.  The  religious  asi)ect  of  work 
among  the  negro  race  will  be  treated  by  leading 
representatives  of  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics. 
There  will  be  a  general  discussion  of  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  lynching  question.  This  topic  will 
Ije  presented  by  the  Hon.  Alexander  C.  King,  of 
Georgia  ;   the  Hon.  Clifton  R.  Breckinridge,  of 
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Arkansas  ;  the  Hon.  John  Temple  Graves,  of 
Atlanta  ;  and  Dr.  Dreher,  president  of  Roanoke 
College,  Virginia.  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  of 
New  York  City,  will  speak  upon  ♦»  The  Signifi- 
cance of  the  Color  Line  in  Relation  to  the  Race 
Problem."  The  closing  address  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  delivered  by  the  Hon.  W.  Bourke 
Cockran,  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  <<  The 
Negro  as  an  American  Problem."  The  various 
forces  of  religious  education  and  political  life  of 
the  South  seem  to  be  heartily  united  in  this 
movement  represented  by  the  Southern  Society. 
The  discussion  of  these  vital  problems  at  the 
Montgomery  conference  cannot  fail  to  result  m 
the  broadening  of  the  public  mind,  both  North 
and  South. 

CHARITIES    AND    CORRECTION. 

The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  will  meet  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  on  May 
18  to  24.  The  president  of  the  conference  is  the 
Hon.  C.  E.  Faulkner,  of  Minneapolis.  The  con- 
ference will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  care  of  the  poor,  insane, 
feeble-minded,  epileptics,  dependent  and  neg- 
lected children,  etc.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  enable  the  members  of  the  conference 
to  visit  the  Haskell  Institute  and  the  Indian 
School  at  Lawrence  and  also  the  United  States 
Prison  and  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Leavenworth. 
The  session  of  the  prison  committee  will  be  held 
at  Leavenworth.  A  special  feature  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  the  use  of  the  stereopticon  to 
illustrate  the  evening  addresses.  Dr.  Peterson, 
of  New  York,  will  exhibit  views  illustrating  the 
Craig  Colony  at  Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  recently  de- 
scribed in  the  Review  of  Reviews.  Mr.  Ston- 
ak^r  will  exhibit  views  of  model  jails  and  poor- 
houses.  Mr.  Folks  will  exhibit  views  illustrat- 
ing the  best  hospital  for  the  insane.  The  work 
of  charity  organization  societies,  child- saving 
work,  and  the  work  of  juvenile  reformatories 
will  be  illustrated  by  the   same  method. 

The  National  Prison  Association  will  meet  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  September  22-26.  Among 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed  by  this  conference 
will  be  criminal  law  reform,  preventive  and  re- 
formatory work,  prison  discipline,  the  care  of 
discharged  prisoners,  the  work  of  the  prison  phy- 
sician, and  the  police  force  in  cities. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Indian  Conference  will  be  held  at  Lake 
Mohonk,  Octoljer  10-12.  No  definite  programme 
for  this  gathering  is  arranged  in  advance. 

social  science. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association  will  be  held  in  Washington, 


D.  C,  on  May  7-11.  The  annual  address  will 
be  delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
president  of  the  association.  One  day  will  be 
devoted  to  the  department  of  health,  and  espe- 
cially the  discussion  of  efforts  for  the  control  of 
yellow  fever.  Another  day  will  be  given  to  tbe 
department  of  education  and  art,  and  a  third  to 
social  economy  and  finance.  There  will  be 
papers  on  social  changes  in  the  United  States  in 
the  last  fifty  years  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Miss  Kate  Sanborn,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Claiborne,  of 
Virginia.  The  growth  of  building  associations 
and  banks  since  1850  will  be  reviewed,  and  the 
currency  and  trust  questions  will  be  discussed. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics 
will  be  held  at  Milwaukee  on  July  1 0-1 4.  Papers 
will  be  presented  by  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Hon.  James  W.  Latta, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  others. 

PUBLIC    PARK    improvement. 

The  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Associa- 
tion was  formed  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  May,  1897, 
**for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  conservation 


MR.  CHAKLKS  M.  LORING. 

(President  of  the  American  Park  and  Oatdoor  Art 
Association.) 

of  natural  scenery,  the  acquirement  and  improve- 
ment of  land  for  public  parks  and  reservations, 
and  the  advancement  of  all  outdoor  art  having  to 
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do  with  the  designing  and  fitting  of  grounds  for 
public  and  private  use  and  enjoyment."  The 
membership  of  this  body  represents  eighty- five 
cities  and  towns  in  twenty-eight  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  meeting  at  Detroit  in  June,  1899,  was 
especially  interesting,  the  papers  presented  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  important  and  valuable  sub- 
jects. At  that  meeting  committees  were  formed 
for  the  following  purposes  :  to  consider  the  best 
methods  of  checking  the  abuses  of  public  adver- 
tising ;  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
a  special  census  agent  who  shall  obtain  concise 
statistics  of  the  parks  throughout  the  country  ;  to 
consider  the  best  method  of  keeping  park  accounts 
and  to  recommend  the  same  tor  general  adoption  ; 
to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Horticulture  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Buf- 
falo in  1901,  and  to  consider  the  offering  of  prizes 
for  designs  of  home  and  school -grounds.  The 
president  of  the  association  is  Mr.  Charles'  M. 
Loring,  of  Minneapolis,  a  gentleman  who  has 
labored  unselfishly  for  many  years  in  the  interest 
of  the  magnificent  Minneapolis  park  system. 
The  meeting  of  the  association  for  1900  will  be 
held  on  June  6  to  8,  at  Chicago. 

GOOD    GOVERNMENT    MEETINGS. 

In  November  the  National  Municipal  League 
will  meet  at  Milwaukee  and  the  League  of  Amer- 
ican Municipalities  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Defi- 
nite programmes  for  these  meetings  have  not 
yet  been -arranged,  but  the  question  of  municipal 
ownership  is  likely  to  be  promineiU  in  each. 

The  American  Society  for  Municipal  Improve- 
ment will  meet  at  Milwaukee  on  August  28. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  American  Anti- 
Saloon  League  will  be  held  at  Chicago  on  May 
24-25.  The  superintendent  of  this  organization 
is  the  Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  of  Delaware, 
Ohio. 

A  Christian  Political  Assembly  will  be  held  at 
Rock  Island,  111.,  on  May  1,  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  principles  of  Christianity  should 
be  applied  in  concrete  form  to  State  and  national 
government  through  a  Christian  political  union 
or  party.  It  is  possible  that  this  convention  may 
nominate  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency. 

PATRIOTIC  SOCIETIES. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  will  hold  its 
thirty -fourth  national  encampment  at  Chicago  in 
the  week  beginning  August  27.  On  Tuesday  of 
that  week  the  grand  national  parade  will  occur. 
Other  organizations  meeting  at  the  same  time  and 
place  are  I  he  Woman's  Relief  Corps  and  the  Ex- 
Prisoners  of  War. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Commandery-in- 
Chief  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
will  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  probably  on  Octo- 
ber 10. 

The  nineteenth  annual  encampment  of  the 
Commandery- in -Chief  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans 
will  be  held  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  September 
11-13.  The  present  commander-in-chief  is 
Lieut.  -Gov.  A.  L.  Jones,  of  Ohio. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  United  States  Veteran 
Navy  to  have  nautical  memorial  services  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  near  New  York  City  on  Memorial 
Day,  May  30,  in  memory  of  shipmates  who  have 
been  buried  at  sea  and  are  lying  in  an  unmarked 
grave.     The  function  will  consist  of  appropriate 


COL.  ALBERT  D.  SHAW,  OF  WATEBTOWN,  N.  T. 

(Commander-in-Chief  6.  A.  R.) 

ritualistic  ceremonies  and  addresses  by  some  dis- 
tinguished clergymen  and  others.  It  is  said  that 
this  will  be  the  first  time  that  such  a  ceremony 
has  taken  place  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  will  be  held  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  May  25-26.  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles 
will  be  the  orator  of  the  day.  This  will  be  the 
first  meeting  of  the  society  on  ex -Confederate 
soil.  President  McKinley  has  promised  to  be 
present. 

The  next  reunion  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans  will  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on 
May  30  and  the  four  following  days.  Tne  next 
annual  convention  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
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the  Confederacy  will  be  held  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.  November  14-17.  The  president  of  this 
organization  is  Mrs.  Edwin  G.  Weed,  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

The  General  Society  of  the  War  of  1812  will 
meet  at  Philadelphia  on  June  1 9,  the  anniversary 


MRS.  EDWIN  O.  WEED. 

(President  of  the  Daaghtere  of  the  Confederacy.) 

of  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain  in  1812.  It  is  said  that 
this  society  carries  on  its  rolls  to-day  a  number 
of  the  actual  participants  in  our  **  second  war  for 
independence,"  all  of  whom  have  passed  the  cen- 
tury mark. 

The  second  annual  reunion  of  Roosevelt's 
Rough  Riders  will  be  held  at  Oklahoma  City  on 
July  1-4.  A  number  of  other  volunteer  regi- 
ments have  been  invited  to  the  reunion,  and 
among  those  that  have  accepted  are  the  First 
Tennessee,  the  Fii-st  Colorado,  and  the  Twentieth 
Kansas.  The  governors  of  the  different  States 
and  tlieir  staffs  have  also  been  invited.  Governor 
Roosevelt  has  promised  to  be  present  during  the 
four  days  of  the  reunion. 

The  American  Flag  Association,  which  is  a 
union  of  the  flag  committees  of  rfU  patriotic  socie- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  fostering  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  honoring  the  flag  and  preserving  it 
from  desecration,  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
New  York  City  on  June  14.  The  president  of 
this  organization  is  Col.  Ralph  E.  Prime,  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. ,  and  the  secretary  is  Gen.  Thomas 
Wilson,  of  New  York  City. 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  under  the 
presidency  of  Samuel  Gompers,  will  meet  in  an- 
nual session  on  December  5  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
The  convention  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  headed 
by  Grand  Master  Workman  John  M.  Parsons, 
will  be  held  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  Novem- 
ber 13. 

The  biennial  convention  of  the  Tobacco-Work- 
ers' International  Union  will  be  held  at  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  on  the  last  Monday  in  September. 
The  Coopers'  International  Union,  an  organ- 
ization affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  will  hold  its  next  convention  at  Boston 
on  October  8.  The  Glass- Bottle  Blowers*  Asso- 
ciation, also  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  L. ,  will  hold 
its  twenty-fourth  annual  convention  at  Detroit  on 
July  9. 

The  International  Typographical  Union  will 
meet  in  Milwaukee  on  August  13-18.  During 
the  month  of  September  the  convention  of  the 
United  TypothetSB  of  America  will  be  held  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  National  Association  of 
Photo- Engravers  will  hold  a  convention  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  July  16-21.  The  Photographere* 
Association  of  America  will  hold  its  annual  con- 
vention at  Milwaukee  on  July  23. 

The  biennial  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  will  be  held  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  on  September  10.  The  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  wilt  be  held  at  Milwaukee  on 
May  9. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Stationary  Engineers  will  be  held  at 
Milwaukee  on  September  3.  At  this  convention 
papers  will  be  read  on  important  mechanical  sub- 
jects, and  there  will  also  be  excursions  to  points 
of  interest  in  and  about  the  city.  This  associa- 
tion does  not  countenance  strikes,  and  its  meet- 
ings are  devoted  chiefly  to  self- improvement  and 
education  in  the  engineer's  calling.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Stone,  is 
the  chief  engineer  of  Harvard  L^niversity.  The 
International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen 
will  hold  its  third  annual  convention  at  Peona, 
111.,  on  September  9. 

The  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  United 
States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  As- 
sociations will  be  held  at  Indianapolis  on  July 
25.  The  convention  will  be  composed  of  dele- 
gates chosen  by  affiliating  State  leagues.  The 
principal  papers  to  be  read  at  the  convention  will 
treat  of  the  history,  development,  and  evolution 
of  building  and  loan  associations  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  he  the  endeavor  of  the  managei^ 
to  secure   a  complete  review  of  home- building 
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MR.  SAMUEL  OOMPER8. 

(President  of  the  Federation  of  Labor.) 

cooperation  since  its  inception  in  this   country 
seventy  years  ago. 

RAILKOAD    CONVENTIONS. 

A  great  number  of  railroad  conventions  will 
be  held  during  the  next  few  months.  At  Mil- 
waukee, on  May  28,  the  national  convention  of 
Railroad  Commissioners  will  meet.  This  organi- 
zation is  composed  of  railroad  commissioners  of 
all  States,  and  State  officers  charged  with  any 
duty  in  the  supervision  of  railroads  are  invited 
to  attend  and  participate  in  the  discussion  of  such 
topics  as  may  come  before  the  convention.  The 
Association  of  Railway  Accounting  Officers  is 
also  invited  to  attend,  or  to  send  delegates  to  the 
convention,  and  join  in  the  consideration  of  such 
questions  of  special  interest  to  that  association  as 
may  arise. 

The  Association  of  American  Railway  Account- 
ing Officers  will  meet  at  Boston  on  May  30;  the 
American  Association  of  Traveling  Passenger 
Agents  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  probably  in 
September  ;  the  National  Association  of  Railway 
Agents  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  24-27;  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  General  Baggage  Agents  at 
Boston  on  July  18  ;  the  Association  of  Railway 
Claim  Agents  at  Louisville,  Ky. ,  during  the  last 
week  in  May;  the  Freight  Claim  Association  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  on  May  2  ;   the  National  Associa- 


tion of  Local  Freight  Agents'  Associations  at  Bos- 
ton on  July  12  ;  the  American  Railway  Master 
Mechanics'  Association  and  the  Master  Car-Build- 
ers' Association  at  Saratoga,  on  June  18  ;  the 
Association  of  Railway  Superintendents  of  Build- 
ings and  Bridges  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  October 
16  ;  the  Road-Masters'  Association  of  America  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. ,  on  November  13  ;  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  on  September  18  ;  the  Association 
of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  on  June  20  ;  the  Train  Dispatchers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  on  June  12  ; 
and  the  American  Street  Railway  Association  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  October  16. 


AMERICAN  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

SUMMER    WORK    AT    THE    UNIVERSITIES. 

The  summer  work  at  Harvard  University  for  the 
coming  season  will  attract  unusual  attention  be- 
cause of  the  presence  in  Cambridge  of  over  fourteen 
hundred  Cuban  teachers,  for  whom  instruction  will 
be  generously  provided  by  the  university  authori- 
ties. The  president  and  fellows  have  guaranteed 
the  sum  of  |;70,000  in  order  that  the  Cuban 
teachers  may  have  the  advantages  of  a  summer's 
instruction.  Although  this  instruction  is  to  be 
given  during  the  regular  session  of  the  Harvard 
Summer  School,  the  committee  in  charge  of  that 
work  announces  that  it  will  be  given  under 
separate  direction  and  by  instructors  especially 
chosen  for  that  task.  A  few  of  tliese  Cuban 
teachers,  wlio  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
English,  may  be  entered  in  the  regular  summer 
classes.  All  of  the  courses  offered  are  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

The  first  summer  session  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City,  will  open  on  July  2,  and 
continue  until  August  10.  The  courses  of  in- 
struction include  the  subjects  of  botany,  educa- 
tion, English,  geography,  history,  manual  train- 
ing, mathematics,  philosophy,  physical  training, 
physics,  and  psychology. 

At  Cornell  University  there  will  be  summer 
courses  in  Greek,  Latin,  German,  the  Romance 
languages,  the  science  and  art  of  education, 
psychology,  ethics,  history,  civics,  political  and 
social  science,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
botany,  geology,  physiology,  drawing  and  art, 
mechanical  drawing  and  designing,  mechanic 
arts,  and  nature  study.  In  the  latter  subject  the 
course  is  offered  in  three  departments  :  nature 
study  in  insect  life,  nature  study  in  plant  life, 
and  nature  study  on  the  farm. 

New  York  University,  at  University  Heights, 
New  York  City,  offers  forty  courses  in  the  depart- 
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ments  of  Greek,  Latin,  Semitics,  English,  Ger- 
man, philosophy,  education,  history,  economics, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 
The  session  will  begin  on  July  9  and  end  on 
August  17.  The  university  has  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  students  taking  the  summer  courses 
all  the  libraries,  laboratories,  recitation -halls, 
dormitories,  dining-hall,  and  athletic- grounds  at 
University  Heights. 

The  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  will  begin  on  July  2,  and  continue  in 
the  literary  department  for  six  weeks,  and  in  the 
law  department  for  eight  weeks.  In  the  courses 
offered  the  pedagogical  side  will  be  especially 
emphasized,  and  the  university  authorities  an- 
nounce their  intention  to  increase  from  year  to 
year  the  number  of  courses  that  will  appeal  to 
teachers.  A  number  of  special  lectures  bearing 
on  the  history  and  teaching  of  several  branches 
taught  in  the  summer  sessions,  such  as  Latin, 
English,  mathematics,  physics,  botany,  and 
others,  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  will  be  free  to  all  members  of  the  summer 
session.  As  at  Cornell,  special  courses  will  be 
offered  in  nature  study,  to  begin  on  July  23,  and 
continuing  to  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  summer  school  maintained  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  since  1887  was  replaced 
last  year  by  the  summer  session  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  scope  of  the  work  being  greatly  en- 
larged. At  present  all  of  the  departments  of  the 
college  of  letters  and  science  are  represented  in 
the  summer  instruction  by  from  three  to  thir- 
teen courses  each.  Altogether  one  hundred  and 
twenty  four  courses  of  study  will  be  offered  in 
twenty- four  departments,  ranging  from  the  ele- 
mentary work  of  the  university  to  graduate 
courses  of  instruction.  A  new  feature  for  the 
coming  session  is  the  introduction  of  several 
courses  of  lectures  by  professors  from  other  in- 
stitutions. Among  these  are  Prof.  Kuno  Francke, 
of  Harvard,  in  German  ;  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings, 
of  Columbia,  in  sociology  ;  Prof.  H.  Morse  Ste- 
phens and  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  of  Cornell, 
in  history  ;  Prof.  Jesse  Macy,  of  Iowa  College, 
in  political  science  ;  William  M.  Payne,  editor  of 
the  Btalj  in  English  literature  ;  Prof.  Jesse  B. 
Carter,  of  Princeton,  in  Latin,  and  Professor 
Fenneman,  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  in  physical  geog- 
raphy. Especial  attention  will  be  given  during 
the  coming  session  to  the  departments  of  econom- 
ics and  sociology,  and  allied  subjects.  Four  of 
the  special  lecturers  will  lecture  in  these  depart- 
ments. The  summer  session  will  begin  on  July  2 
and  close  on  August  10. 

The  University  of  Chicago  offers  the  usual 
wide  range  of  courses  for  the  summer  quarter, 
the  work  in  that  part  of  the  year  being  organized 


on  the  same  basis  as  that  in  the  other  quar- 
ters. 

Iowa  College,  at  Grinnell,  announces  for  the 
first  time  a  summer  session,  to  continue  for  six 
weeks,  beginning  on  June  19.  The  courses 
provided  in  this  session  are  intended  to  be  of  a 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  commensurate  with 
courses  given  regularly  with  tlie  college  year,  and 
may  be  accepted  for  college  credit.  Courses  will 
be  given  in  biology,  English.  French  and  Ger- 
man, history,  Latin,  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
physical  culture,  and  physics. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  announces  a  sum- 
mer session  from  June  8  to  July  20,  with  in- 
struction in  American  history,  botany,  chemistry, 
the  Romance  languages,  English,  German,  mathe- 
matics, and  philosophy. 

As  usual,  the  University  of  Virginia  announces 
its  summer  courses  of  law  lectures,  established 
as  long  ago  as  1870,  and  a  summer  class  in  chem- 
istry. The  summer  quarter  of  West  Virginia 
University  is  a  regular  division  of  the  university 
year,  with  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of 
popular  scientific  and  literary  lectures,  concerts, 
etc.,  open  to  all  students.  The  quarter  begins 
on  July  22,  and  continues  until  September  1. 

At  McGill  University,  Montreal,  summer 
classes  will  be  opened  in  drawing,  modeling,  and 
painting.  These  classes  will  be  open  to  men  and 
women.  The  syllabus  will  comprise  both  ele- 
mentary and  advanced  courses  in  freehand  draw- 
ing, model  drawing,  painting  in  oils  and  water- 
colors,  studies  in  still  life,  landscape  art,  the 
human  head,  draped  figures,  and  living  models. 

BUMMER    SCHOOLS    FOR    TEACHERS. 

In  addition  to  the  liberal  provision  made  oy 
several  of  the  leading  American  universities  for 
summer  instruction  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pub- 
lic-school teachers,  there  are  several  long-estab- 
lished summer  institutions  which  offer  attractive 
programmes  to  those  seeking  pedagogical  train- 
ing. The  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute 
announces  courses  by  Prof.  Edward  Howard 
Griggs  on  psychology,  pedagogy,  and  child - 
study  ;  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry  on  civil  govern- 
ment, and  by  other  well-known  normal-school  in- 
structors on  topics  connected  with  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching. 

The  Summer  School  of  Methods  at  Roanoke, 
Va.,  reported  an  enrollment  in  1899  of  700 
students.  It  will  be  conducted  during  the  com- 
ing summer  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
Glass,  of  Lynchburg,  and  Prof.  W.  A.  Jenkins, 
of  Portsmouth,  Va. 

The  Hampton  Summer  Normal  Institute  at 
Hampton,  Va. ,  will  give  courses  in  methods  of 
teaching,    sewing,     cooking,    manual    training, 
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upholstery,  and  simple  business  forms  and  meth- 
ods. The  shops  of  the  trade-school  will  also  be 
open  for  any  who  wish  to  work  at  a  trade.  On 
July  18-20  the  Hampton  Negro  Conference  will 
hold  its  annual  session.  The  institute  will  begin 
on  July  5,  and  continue  in  session  four  weeks. 
Last  year  there  were  316  teachers  in  attendance. 

A  summer  school  for  teachers  will  be  opened 
at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  on  July  5.  This  school  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  instructors  from  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  will  offer  courses  in  educa- 
tion and  teaching,  histoiy,  English,  German, 
Latin,  mathematics,  physics,  and  biology. 

The  Sauveur  Summer  School  of  Languages 
will  hold  its  annual  session  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
beginning  on  July  9  and  continuing  six  weeks. 
At  this  school  the  natural  method  of  learning 
languages  is  exemplified  ;  and,  by  cooperation 
with  members  of  the  Amherst  College  faculty, 
instruction  is  given  in  library  economy,  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  and  other  subjects. 

CHAUTAUQUA    FOR    1900. 

The  twenty-sixth  Chautauqua  season  will  open 
on  July  27  and  close  on  August  23.  The  sum- 
mer schools  will  be  in  session  from  July  7  to 
August  17.  The  attendance  last  year  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Of  the 
41,000  different  people  present  during  the  season, 
3,500  came  from  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  1,200  from  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
nearly  one  thousand  from  New  England. 

Among  the  series  of  university  extension  lec- 
tures announced  for  the  coming  season  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  :  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
**  Educational  Problems  ;  "  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland, 
**  Tropical  Colonization  ;  ■'  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Ty- 
ler, **  Interesting  Points  in  American  History 
Since  1789;"  Pres.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
** Studies  in  Greek  Life;"  Mr.  Bliss  Perry, 
'*The  Modern  Novel ;  "  Dr.  Alexanders.  Ches- 
sin,  **  Russia,  Political,  Social,  and  Educational;  " 
Prof.  John  Dewey,  **  School  and  Society;  "  Miss 
Jape  Addams,  »*  Problems  of  Democracy;  "  Prof. 
Graham  Taylor,  *<The  New  Social  Chivalry;" 
Prof.  EM  ward  Howard  Griggs,  **  Education  and 
Life ;  "  and  many  others  of  note. 

Single  lectures  and  addresses  will  be  given  by 
many  well-known  speakers,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned :  Bishop  J.  M.  Thoburn,  Pres.  W. 
W.  Birdsall,  Mrs.  Maud  Ballington  Booth,  Dr. 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler,  Dr. 
A.  E.  Winship,  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cad  man,  Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent,  Rev.  S.  A.  Steele,  et  al. 
Over  one  hundred  and  twenty  courses  of  in- 
struction will  be  offered  in  the  thirteen  summer 
schools.     The  New  York   State   Free  Institute 


will  be  continuea  under  subsidy  from  the  Legis- 
lature. Nearly  six  hundred  were  enrolled  in 
this  department  alone  last  summer.  One  of  the 
innovations  for  1900  will  be  a  vacation  school  in 
which  teachers  from  the  elementary  school  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  will  conduct  instruc- 
tion in  harmony  with  the  theories  and  methods 
worked  out  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  John 
Dewey,  who  will  himself  be  present  for  three 
weeks. 

THE   JEWISH    CHAUTAUQUA. 

The  fourth  Annual  Summer  Assembly  of  the 
Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  will  be  held  at  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  July  15  to  30,  1900.  In 
the  absence  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Berkowitz,  of  Philadelphia,  Prof.  Richard 
Gottheil,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  will 
assume  general  charge  of  the  educational  work. 
The  director  of  the  assembly  will  be  Mr.  Isaac 
Hassler,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  purposed  this 
year  to  introduce  the  feature  of  class  work  ;  that 
is,  to  combine  the  assembly  with  the  summer- 
school  idea  for  the  purpose  of  giving  tuition  to 
Jewish  teachers  and  others  in  Jewish  subjects. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  any  summer  work 
of  this  kind  has  been  attempted  among  Jews. 
The  work  will  be  divided  into  three  departments: 
(1)  department  of  Chautauqua  circles  •in  Bible 
and  Jewish  history  and  literature  ;  (2)  summer 
school,  which  will  include  courses  in  Hebrew, 
pedagogics,  and  the  like  ;  (3)  the  department  of 
popular  entertainment. 

THE   CHAMPLAIN    SUMMER    SCHOOL. 

At  Cliff  Haven,  N.  Y.,  near  Pittsburgh,  the 
Champlain  Summer  School  will  begin  its  ninth  ses- 
sion in  the  first  week  of  July,  and  continue  until 
the  end  of  August.  This  school  is  the  leading 
Roman  Catholic  institution  of  its  class  in  the 
United  States.  Invitations  from  the  board  of 
studies,  in  charge  of  the  programme,  have  been 
accepted  by  George  Melville  Boiling,  Ph.  D. ,  and 
Charles  P.  Neill,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity at  Washington,  D.  C.  Those  in  attend- 
ance at  former  sessions  will  be  pleased  to  extend 
a  hearty  welcome  to  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Henry  Austin 
Adams,  A.M.  A  number  of  leading  questions 
of  philosophy  are  assigned  to  the  Rev.  James  A. 
Doonan,  S.J.,  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  Philadel- 
phia;  the  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.J.,  of 
Boston  College,  and  the  Rev.  John  T.  Driscoll, 
S.  T.  L. ,  author  of  two  recent  volumes  bearing  on 
theism  and  the  human  soul. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Mc- 
Mahon,  special  studies  covering  a  period  of  six 
weeks  have  been  planned,   dealing  with  Shake- 
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speaxean  literature.  These  studies  will  be  con- 
ducted according  to  the  plan  of  *<  Round-Table 
Talks,"  by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Alexis  I.  du 
Pont  Coleman,  B.A.  (Oxford),  and  the  Very 
Rev.  Hubert  Farrell,  V.F.,  of  Westbury,  N.  Y. 
According  to  the  same  plan  the  '^Divina  Com- 
media"  of  Dante  will  be  discussed:  the  "In- 
ferno" by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Mahoney,  D.D. ,  of 
New  York  City  ;  the  *  •  Purgatorio  "  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Monsignor  Loughlin,  D.D. ,  Chancellor  of 
Philadelphia;  the  "  Paradiso "  by  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph F.  Delaney,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City. 

Prof.  William  L.  Tomlins,  who  was  choral  di- 
rector of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  has 
been  engaged  for  a  training  course  in  singing, 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers, 
amateur  organists,  and  p)arents  who  are  seeking 
for  the  best  methods  of  developing  vocal  music, 
especially  among  children.  A  course  of  illus- 
trated lectures  on  art  will  be  given  by  Miss 
Anna  Seaton  Schmidt,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL    IN    PHILANTHROPIC    WORK. 

The  Charily  Organization  Society  of  New  York 
City  purposes  to  conduct  a  second  summer  school 
in  philanthropy  from  June  18  to  July  28.  Ex- 
tended notice  of  th.e  methods  initiated  last  year 
was  given  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  at  that 
time.  The  programme  for  the  coming  season  is 
divided  into  five  main  topics,  although  half  of 
the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  first.  These  topics  are  the  treatment  of  needy 
families  in  their  homes  ;  the  care  of  dependent, 
neglected,     and    delinquent    children  ;     medical 
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charities  ;  institutional  care  of  adults,  and  neigh- 
borhood improvements.  The  work  is  in  charge 
of  the  same  experts  and  practical  charity  workers 
who  so  successfully  conducted  the  course  of  1899. 
the  whole  being  under  the  direction  of  Dr,  Philip 
W.  Ay  res.  The  Charity  Organization  Society 
seeks  an  endowment  of  %100,000  to  enable  it  to 
extend  its  work  of  training  persons  for  the  van 
ous  charitable  societies  and  institutions  that  are 
constantly  applying  to  it  for  trained  workers. 

SCHOOLS    FOR    NATURE    STUDY. 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Arey  announces  the  eleventh 
season  of  his  natural -science  camp  for  boys  at 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Although  no  text-books 
are  used  in  Mr.  A  rev's  camp,  excellent  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  subjects  of  biology,  entomol- 
ogy, taxidermy,  and  photography. 

The  Rhode  Island  Summer  School  for  Natun? 
Study  will  hold  its  second  session  on  July  5-20, 
at  Kingston,  R.  1.  The  work  of  this  school 
consists  in  the  examination  of  particular  animals 
and  plants  in  their  natural  environment,  chiefly 
such  forms  as  ai-e  found  about  every  schoolhouee 
and  home  ;  living,  as  distinguished  from  post- 
mortem, biology  ;  instruction  out  of  doors,  in  the 
laboratory,  and  by  special  evening  lectures  by 
distinguished  specialists.  Tuition  is  free  to 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  Rhode  Island. 

Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,  will  hold  a  summer 
school  on  Madeline  Island,  Lake  Sui)erioi',  from 
July  26  to  August  30.  This  is  to  be  exclusively  a 
nature  school.  Geology,  botany,  zoology,  with 
field  work,  will  be,  in  an  original  and  unique 
place,  the  subject-matter  of 
the  school.  An  old  Indian 
mission  will  be  occupied  by 
the  college.  High-grade 
work  on  college  lines  will  be 
pursued.  Credit  will  be 
given  on  the  regular  college 
course  for  the  work  done  in 
this  summer  school.  Geo- 
logical and  botanical  excur- 
sions will  be  made  to  the  dif- 
ferent Islands  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, especially  Isle  Royale. 
which  is  a  botanical  paradise 
in  summer. 

A  school  of  applied  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  will 
l)e  established  near  New 
York  City,  to  open  in  Sep- 
tember for  study  and  prac- 
tical training.  Sixty  acres 
of  land  have  been  secure*! 
for  this  purpose  in  West- 
chester County,  within  twen- 
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ty-seven  miles  of  New  York  City.  A  build- 
ing is  to  be  erected  at  once  to  accommodate 
forty  students  and  instructors,  with  lecture  and 
class  rooms.  Instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the 
planting  and  care  of  orchards,  gardening,  hot- 
house culture,  bee,  poultry,  and  dairy  work,  and 
the  marketing  of  products.  Students  will  have 
the  use  of  the  laboratories  and  the  extensive  col- 
lection of  plants  in  the  museum,  the  conserva- 
tories, and  upon  the  grounds  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden.  The  work  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  George  T.  Powell. 


EUROPEAN    CONGRESSES   AND  OTHER 
GATHERINGS. 

The  expression  *»  worlds  congress"  became 
current  in  the  United  States  in  1893  in  connec- 
tion with  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  Ever 
since  that  time  American  leaders  of  scientific  and 
religious  thought  have  looked  forward  to  the 
opening  of  the  great  fair  at  Paris  in  the  present 
year  in  anticipation, of  the  assemblages  of  learned 
societies  to  be  held  on  that  occasion.  The  lead- 
ing scientific  bodies  of  this  country  have  taken 
quite  as  much  interest  in  the  preparations  for 
these  world  congresses  of  1900  as  for  the  ma- 
terial part  of  the  Paris  show.  We  publish  here- 
with a  partial  list  of  the  congresses  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  exposition.  Each  con- 
gress has  its  own  conditions  for  participation,  its 
sj>ecial  fees,  and  its  own  publications. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY. 

Horticulture May  25  to  27 

Fore»try June   4  to   7 

Agricultural  stations June  18  to  20 

Viticulture June  20  to  23 

Cattle-feeding June  21  to  28 

Agricalture July    1  to   7 

Agricultural  cooperation July   8 

Apiculture September  10  to  12 

Fruit-culture Septem>)er  10  to  12 

Aquiculture  and  fishery Septeml>er  14  to  19 

ANTHROPOLOGY,   ARCHEOLOGY,   AND  HISTORY. 

XamiMiuAtics June  14  to  16 

Comparative  history June  18  to  21 

Ethnography August  25  to  September    1 

History  of  religions September   3  to   8 

Baaqoe  studies September  3  to  5 

Folklore ^ Septemlwr  10  to  12 

Americanists September  17  to  21 

ART. 

Photography July  23  to  28 

Architectnrt July  30  to  AugUHt   4 

Teaching  of  art August  29  to  September   1 

Music August 

Municipal  art August 

kitage A  ugust 


COLONIAL  QUB8TI0NS. 

Colonial  sociology July  80  to  August  4 

Colonies August  6  to  11 

Economic  and  commercial  geography. .  .August  27  to  81 

ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE. 

Movable  property * June   4  to  7 

Joint-stock  companies June  8  to  11 

Lande<l  property June  11  to  18 

Insurance June  25  to  80 

Actuaries June  25  to  80 

Commerce  and  industry July  28  to  28 

Industrial  property July  28  to  28 

Tariff  regulations July  80  to  August  4 

Gold  and  silver September 

EDUCATION. 

Modern-language  teaching July  24  to  29 

Higher  education July  80  to  August  8 

Primary  education August  2  to  5 

Secondary  education August  2  to  ft 

Philosophy August  2  to   7 

Educational  press August  9  to  11 

Stenography August  9  to  15 

Bibliography August  16  to  18 

Psychology August  22  to  25 

Teaching  of  drawing August  29  to  September   1 

Popular  education September  10  to  18 

LABOR  AND  COOPERATION. 

Cheap  dwellings June  18  to  21 

People's  credit  ))anks July   8  to  10 

Profit-sharing July  10  to  18 

Workmen^s  cooperative  productive  associa- 
tions  July  11  to  18 

Intematipnal  cooperative  alliance July  18  to  22 

MARINE  AFFAIRS. 

Naval  architecture  and  construction July  19  to  21 

Navigation July  80  to  August  4 

Chronometry July 

Maritime  law October  1  to  8 

MATHEMATICAL,  PHYSICAL,   AND  CHEMICAL  SCIENCE. 

Applied  chemistry July  28  to  81 

Physics August   6  to  11 

Mathematics August   6  to  11 

Electricity August  18  to  25 

Chemistry September  20  to  29 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

Professional  medicine July  28  to  28 

Medicine August   2  to  9 

Dermatology August  2  to  9 

Pharmacy; August  8 

Dentistry August   8  to  14 

Hygiene A  ugust  10  to  17 

Hypnotism August  12  to  15 

Medical  press August 

MINING,   ENGINEERING,   AND  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

Mines June  18  to  28 

Aeronautics June  — 

Automobiles July  9 

Testing  of  materials July  9  to  15 

Thread-numbering July 

Steam-engines,  etc luly  15  to  18 

Applied  mechanics July  19  to  25 

Railroads Septemlier  10  to  12 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Ornithology. June  26  to  80 

Meteorologj' July  23  to  28 

Greology August   6  to  28 

Alpinists August  12  to  14 

Botany October   1  to   7 

PHILANTHROPY. 

Life-saving July  17  to  28 

Poor  relief July  80  to  August   5 

Blind August  5  to 

Deaf-mutes August  6  to  8 

Antislavery August  6  to  9 

Housing August  6  to  9 

Red  Cross 

PEACE. 

September  29  to  October  6. 

TECHNICAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

Agricultural  education June  14  to  16 

Teaching  of  social  science July  30  to  August   5 

Technical  and  industrial  education August  6  to  11 

Social  education September  6  to  9 

WOMEN. 

Women's  work  and  institutions June  18  to  23 

Women's  rights September  5  to   8 

AN    INTERNATIONAL    LEAGUE  OF  SCIENCE  AND    ART. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States  in  the  formation 
of  what  is  known  as  the  International  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Arts,  and 
Education.  This  body  will  hold  its  first  assem- 
bly at  Paris  during  the  coming  summer.  The 
object  of  this  assembly  is  to  enhance  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  exposition.  The  assembly 
offers  privileges  to  men  of  science  and  to  the 
general  public,  and  both  to  those  persons  who 
are  to  visit  the  exposition  and  to  those  who  are 
not.  It  is  expected  that  the  assembly  will  serve 
to  promote  closer  relations  between  the  learned 
societies,  the  universities,  and  the  other  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  different  countries  as 
well  as  between  individuals.  It  is  intended  that 
this  International  Association  shall  be  permanent, 
and  have  assemblies  in  connection  with  future 
exhibitions.  Our  important  function  of  the  as- 
sociation will  be  to  establish  a  central  bureau  for 
the  promotion  of  the  exchange  of  reports  and 
correspondence  between  learned  societies  and 
universities.  The  president  of  the  association  is 
M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  late  French  minister  of 
education  ;  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes,  acting  as  sec- 
retary, has  been  active  in  promoting  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  group.  In  this  effort  he 
has  secured  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Mr.  Robert 
Erskine  Ely,  president  of  the  Prospect  Union,  of 
Cambridge,  and  a  well-known  lecturer  and  stu- 
dent of  economics. 


CONVENTIONS    IN    ENGLAND. 

During  the  coming  months  there  will  be  a  great 
variety  of  religious,  scientific,  and  social  assemblies 
in  Great  Britain.  Of  these  the  most  notable  is 
the  Bi*itish  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  which  will  meet  in  September  at  Bnni 
ford.  It  was  the  cooperation  of  this  great  asso- 
ciation with  the  French  association  of  similar 
character  which  brought  about  the  formation  of 
the  great  international  association  which  we  have 
just  described.  The  Sanitary  Institute,  which 
holds  a  brief  meeting,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, and  the  cooperative  associations,  are  all 
associations  of  business  men  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  particular  enterprises  and  of  particu- 
lar methods  of  production  and  distribution.  The 
Trades-Union  Congress  is  the  chief  labor  assembly 
of  the  year,  and,  like  most  of  the  others,  will 
meet  in  autumn.  The  Association  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  is  what  its  name  signifies.  Tne 
most  widely  occupied  field  is  that  of  religious 
associations.  The  chief  place  is  taken  by  the 
Church  Congress,  which  meets  in  September.  The 
Wesleyau  Conference,  and  the  Methodist  bodies 
which  have  split  off  from  the  parent  connection, 
will  have  their  meetings.  The  Congregational 
Union  and  the  Baptist  Union  are  also  important 
bodies.  There  is  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Home 
Reading  Union,  a  sort  of  English  Chautauqua. 
The  great  Christian  Endeavor  convention  at  Lon- 
don has  already  been  mentioned. 

A  Pan- African  Conference  has  been  called 
to  meet  in  the  Westminster  Town  Hall  on  July 
22.  This  conference  will  be  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  African  Association,  a  British  organ- 
ization. The  motive  of  this  conference  is  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  on  existing  proceedings  and 
conditions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  natives  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  South 
Africa,  West  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
United  States. 

THE    PASSION    PLAY    AT    OBERAMMEKGAC. 

Next  to  the  Paris  Exposition  the  great  attrac- 
tion in  Europe  this  year  will  be  the  '*  Passion 
Play"  at  Oberammergau,  the  performances  of 
which  will  begin  on  May  20.  The  plan  of  the 
Oberammergau  Theater  for  the  coming  season  is 
a  new  one.  For  the  first  time  the  seats  are  un- 
der cover,  but  the  stage  is  open  to  wind  and 
weather  as  before.  It  is  believed  that  nearly 
every  one  of  the  4,000  visitors  will  have  a  good 
view.  Following  are  the  dates  announced  for 
the  performances  : 

First  (and  only)  dress  rehearsal,  May  20.  Perform- 
ances :  May  34,  27 ;  June  4, 10, 16, 17,  24,  29 ;  July  1, 8, 15, 
18,  22,  29  ;  August  5,  8,  12,  15,  19,  25,  26 ;  September  2.  8, 
9,  16,  23,  30. 
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OF   PUERTO   RICO. 

BY   HENRY   MACFARLAND. 


PRESIDENT  McKINLEY  wanted,  for  the  first 
civil  governor  of  Puerto  Rico, — the  first  civil 
governor  of  any  of  the  islands  taken  from  Spain, — 
a  man  whose  appointment  would  be  commended  at 
once  and  by  everybody.  He  felt  that  the  man 
who  was  to  organize  the  first  American  civil  gov- 
ernment in  any  of  these  islands,  and  to  carry  the 
burdens  and  wield  the  powers  of  its  executive 
head,  must  not  only  be  well  fitted  for  such  deli- 
cate and  difficult  responsibilities,  but  must  be 
known  by  the  country  at  sight  to  be  so  fitted.  In 
beginning  this  momentous  experiment,  with  all 
its  novel  features  and  all  its  possible  effects  upon 
this  country,  as  well  as  upon  Puerto  Rico,  the 
first  governor,  the  President  felt,  must  have  the 
confidence  of  the  United  States,  and,  having  it, 
would  the  sooner  secure  the  confidence  of  Puerto 
Rico,  with  all  that  that  would  mean  toward  the 
success  of  the  undertaking.  Although  it  was  to 
be  similar  to  other  things  which  the  State- build- 
ing American  has  done,  it  was  to  be  different, 
too  ;  and  in  a  way  more  difficult  than  any  of 
them.  The  fact  that  it  was  to  be  the  first  attempt 
at  governing  solely  by  civil  authority  any  of 
the  *  *  dependencies  "  would  have  drawn  all  eyes 
to  it,  even  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  controversy 
in  Congress  over  the  civil  status  of  Puerto  Rico, 
which  for  sentimental  reasons  made  the  island  the 
object  of  the  nation's  attention. 

This  controversy  had  stirred  up  the  Puerto 
Rican  as  well  as  the  American  politicians,  and  the 
discomforts  and  distresses  of  the  delay  in  legislat- 
ing for  the  island  which  it  caused  had  disquieted 
even  the  patient  peasants  who  had  never  risen 
against  Spain.  The  promoters  and  speculators, 
invpatiently  awaiting  the  chance  to  acquire  fran- 
chises and  make  money  out  of  the  island,  fur- 
nished another  reason  for  making  clear  at  the 
start  the  character  of  the  new  government  by 
the  character  of  its  head. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  the  President  appointed 
the  Hon.  Charles  Herbert  Allen,  of  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  to  be  the  first  governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  clioice 
immediately  and  unanimously  approved.  Presi- 
dent McKinley  knew  that  it  would  be  received  in 
this  way,  because  it  had  been  received  in  just 
that  way  by  every  one  to  whom  he  had  spoken 
of  it  privately.  The  President  had  been  think- 
ing of  making  Mr.  Allen   governor  of   Puerto 


HON.  CHARLBS  H.  ALLEN. 

Rico  ever  since  last  summer,  when  he  contem- 
plated setting  up  a  civil  government  without 
waiting  for  legislation  by  Congress  ;  and  besides 
the  private  assurances  he  then  received  that  Mr. 
Allen's  appointment  would  be  acceptable,  he  had 
a  very  good  test  in  the  response  that  was  made 
when  the  fact  that  he  was  considering  it  got  into 
the  newspapers  at  that  time.  So,  when  Congress 
passed  the  legislation  for  wliich  the  President 
waited,  he  offered  the  governorship  to  Mr.  Allen 
before  he  signed  the  bill  in  full  confidence  that 
the  announcement  of  it  would  be  generally  ap- 
plauded. The  only  difficulty  the  President  had 
over  the  appointment  was  with  Mr.  Allen  him- 
self, who  for  family  and  business  reasons  and 
because  he  preferred  his  congenial  duties  in  the 
Navy  Department,  refused  last  summer  and  de- 
murred this  spring.  But  the  President  has  re- 
markable success  in  persuading  men  that  they 
ought  to  do  what  he  wants  them  to  do,  and  he 
succeeded  with  Mr.  Allen,  just  as  he  succeeded 
with  Judge  Taft  when  he  induced  him  to  give 
up  his  life  place  for  the  presidency  of  the  Philip- 
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pine  Commission,  and  by  the  same  appeal  on 
grounds  of  personal  friendship  and  public  duty. 
It  is  as  encouraging  as  it  is  extraordinary  that 
the  man  upon  whom  the  choice  of  the  President, 
and  the  country,  fell,  in  this  striking  way,  for 
this  new  and  great  responsibility  was  modest  and 
unpretentious  ;  one  who  never  did  any  self  adver- 
tising or  thrust  himself  forward  in  any  way,  but 
did  with  all  his  might  whatever  his  hands  found 
to  do,  in  private  or  in  public  life,  and  did  it  well 
— distinctly  a  doer  rather  than  a  talker.  Mr. 
Allen  had  made  his  impression  on  the  men  who 
knew  his  work,  and  then  through  them  on  the 
country.  President  McKinley,  for  example, 
learned  to  know'him  and  so  to  admire  him  when 
they  served  together  in  the  House  in  the  Forty- 
ninth  Congress,  where  they  sat  near  to  each  other, 
with  Secretary  Long,  then  also  a  member,  sitting 
near  them  ;  and  the  other  men  who  served  with 
Mr.  Allen  in  that  Congress  and  the  next  never 
forgot  his  sterling  fidelity,  courageous  independ- 
ence, steady  industry,  and  practical  ability. 
Long  afterward,  when  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  war  Mr.  Roosevelt  felt  called  to  the  field, 
and  gave  up  the  assistant  secretaryship  of  the 
navy  against  the  protests  of  President  McKinley 
and  Secretary  Long,  they  both  turned,  in  what 
they  regarded  as  an  hour  of  great  need,  almost 
instinctively,  to  the  quiet  member  from  the  Low- 
ell District  of  their  Congressional  days.  They 
knew  that  he  could  take  up  the  heavy  task  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  laid  down  and  carry  it  on  suc- 
cessfully in  his  patient,  persevering  way,  employ- 
ing his  marked  executive  ability  in  organizing  and 
improving  the  department's  work,  and  meeting 
the  innumerable  daily  difficulties  with  that  com- 
mon sense  which  is  almost  as  uncommon  as 
the  sense  of  humor  which  he  also  happily  pos- 


it is  a  curious  fact  that  another  Lowell  man, 
Gustavus  Vasa  Fox,  held  the  post  of  assistant 
secretary  of  the  navy  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
during  his  brief  visits  home  sat  in  church  just  in 
front  of  young  **  Charlie''  Allen,  who  thought 
him  to  be  his  great  example  and  then  thirty 
years  later  took  not  only  his  office,  but  actually 
his  desk,  which  had  recently  been  brought  up 
from  the  Navy  Department  cellar.  The  two 
Lowell  men  were  alike  at  least  in  their  ability, 
their  energy,  and  their  success,  and  no  history 
of  the  navy  in  either  war  can  be  commended 
which  does  not  give  the  Lowell  assistant  secre- 
tary great  credit  for  what  was  accomplished. 

Mr.  Allen  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  came  to 
the  Navy  Department,  although  he  looked  ten 
years  younger,  as  indeed  he  does  to-day,  in  spite 
of  the  silver  in  his  hair  and  in  his  mustache. 
He  was  even  younger  in   figure   than   in   face. 


moving  and  acting  with  youthful  spring  and 
charm,  in  the  full  prime  of  vigorous  mind  and 
body,  a  strong  and  attractive  personality.  He 
had  had  excellent  preparation  for  his  arduous  d 
undertaking.  He  came  of  the  best  New  Eng*  c 
land  stock  ;  his  father  is  still  active,  though  &  ^ 
nonagenarian.  The  home  was  a  comfortable  one, 
— for  his  father  was  a  successful  manufacturer,— 
and  after  going  through  the  Lowell  public  schools 
he  was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1 869 ;  three  years 
later  he  took  the  A.M.  degree,  and  in  after  years 
became  a  trustee  of  the  college.  Although  he  is 
a  good  writer  and  a  good  speaker,  and  has  always 
been  a  reading  man,  he  preferred  a  business  ca- 
reer to  any  of  the  professions,  and  has  been  a 
manufacturer  since  graduation,  first  with  his 
f?.ther,  and  then  with  others  in  Lowell,  where  he 
has  a  beautiful  home  on  a  charming  estate. 

Having  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty,  he  has 
given  as  much  time  as  he  could  spare  to  pubhc 
life,  serving  while  a  very  young  man  in  local 
offices  and  then  in  the  Massachusetts  House  in 
1881  and  1882,  then  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in 
1883,  and  in  Congress  for  two  terms,  after  which 
he  felt  that  he  must  devote  himself  to  his  private 
affairs  and  declined  renomination.  Against  his 
will  he  was  nominated  for  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts against  William  E.  Russell  in  1891,  but 
with  that  exception  was  able  to  resist  the  politi- 
cians. He  came  to  the  Navy  Department  at  a 
personal  sacrifice  and  as  a  patriotic  duty,  just  as 
he  would  have  gone  into  the  army  or  the  navy, 
because  the  ap|>eal  came  to  him  in  time  of  war. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  apparently  taken  all  tlie  war 
honors  of  the  position,  and  the  salary  of  the  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  navy  is  as  absurdly  in- 
adequate as  those  of  several  other  important 
executive  officers.  But  Mr.  Allen  came  not  for 
the  honors  or  the  emoluments,  but  to  give  the 
Government  the  benefit  of  his  strength  and  sa- 
gacity, trained  by  long  management  of  large 
affairs. 

It  is  simple  justice  to  say  that  he  greatly  im- 
proved the  work  of  his  office,  and  that  he  hecanie 
the  alter  ego  of  the  secretary,  performing  his 
duties  in  his  absence,  and  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  department  so  efficiently  that  both 
the  secretary  and  the  President  said  he  ought  to 
be  secretary  of  the  navy,  if  Mr.  Long  should 
retire.  In  the  constant  controversy  of  the  bu- 
reau chiefs,  and  in  the  clashing  of  the  claims  of 
individual  naval  officers,  as  in  the  dealings  with 
politicians,  contractors,  and  newspaper  men,  Mr 
Allen,  by  his  discretion,  firmness,  courage,  tact, 
and  unvarying  courtesy,  constantly  made  friends, 
as  he  consistently  served  his  country.  No  ci- 
vilian official  ever  had  more  of  the  respect  and 
regard  of  the  navy  than  he  ;  and  the  general  re- 
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gret  in  Washington  over  his  departure  was  per- 
haps more  deeply  felt  by  naval  oflBcers  than  by 
any  other  class  of  men.  No  greater  tribute  to 
a  man  in  such  a  position  could  be  paid  than  this  ; 
for  there  is  a  natural  difference,  which  may 
easily  become  a  strong  antagonism,  between  the 
professional  navy  men  and  the  civilians  tempo- 
rarily in  authority  over  them  from  one  adminis- 
tration to  another. 

In  the  stress  of  the  war- days  and  the  heat  of 
the  summer,  when  Mr.  Allen  was  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the 
Navy  Department  affairs,  the  overworked,  and  in 
some  cases  overexcited,  naval  oflScera  were  par- 
ticularly glad  to  find  that  the  new  assistant  secre- 
tary was  always  calm  and  well-balanced,  patient 
and  considerate,  and  capable  of  dispatching  im- 
portant business  quickly  and  accurately  all  day 
and  all  evening,  if  necessary.  The  bureau  chiefs 
soon  discovered  what  fine  business  judgment  he 
had,  how  shrewd  he  was  in  making  a  good  bar- 
gain for  the  Government  or  in  preventing  the  de- 
partment from  being  imposed  upon.  Over  and 
over  again  his  business  experience  enabled  him 
to  save  large  amounts  of  money  in  the  buying  of 
vessels  and  other  war  material,  and  especially  the 
coal  and  stores  which  had  to  be  purchased  in  such 
enormous  quantities.  As  in  the  Civil  War  and 
in  all  ware,  men  swarmed  around  the  Navy  De- 
partment armed  with  political  or  financial  influ- 
ence, and  determined  to  make  money  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  Government.  But  none  of  them 
ever  succeeded  in  deceiving  Assistant  Secretary 
Allen,  and  none  of  them  ever  tried  it  twice. 

When  peace  was  declared,  Mr.  Allen,  who  had 
had  more  to  do  with  hastening  it  than  is  gen- 
erally known,  necessarily  took  a  large  part  in  the 
partial  reduction  and  reorganization  of  the  naval 
forces,  and  later  was  able  to  devote  his  organiz- 
ing capacity  to  the  l>etterment  of  the  entire  de- 
partment service. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  as  governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  in  the  same 
spirit,  that  has  made  Mr.  Allen's  two  years  in  the 
Navy  Department  so  successful,  will,  barring  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  give  him  great  success. 
Mr.  Allen  already  knows  something  of  Puerto 
Rico  through  a  brief  visit  last  year  and  a  careful 
study  of  what  has  been  written  about  it,  and  is 
entirely  sympathetic  with  the  best  aspirations  of 
its  people,  and  desirous  above  all  things  to  give 
I  hem  good  government  and  to  promote  their 
prosperity.  **  My  efforts  will  be,''  he  said,  when 
his  appointment  was  announced,  <^  to  administer 
the  government  provided  by  Congress  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  command  and  hold  the  confidence 
of  the  people  ;  to  help  them,  so  far  as  I  may,  to 
realize  the   best  there  is  in  them,  and  to  assist 


them  in  the  development  of  the  island  along  the 
lines  which  have  made  us  such  a  prosperous 
nation.''  And  everybody  who  knows  Mr.  Allen 
knows  that  he  was  as  sincere  in  this  as  in  saying, 
'  <  My  own  inclination  and  my  personal  interests 
urge  me  to  decline  the  appointment ;  but  one 
should  not  always  choose  the  easy  way  :  there  is 
a  patriptic  duty  sometimes  to  be  performed." 

The  very  fact  that  he  has  undertaken  this 
patriotic  duty  in  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  feelings  and  interests,  will 
impress  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  as  it  will 
strengthen  him  in  the  difficulties  ahead  of  him, 
and  particularly  in  resisting  unscrupulous  schem- 
ers who  will  try  to  use  the  Government  to  ex- 
ploit the  island  for  their  personal  advantage. 

The  President  announced,  when  he  appointed 
Mr.  Allen  governor,  that  he  would  consult  him 
about  the  appointment  of  the  other  officers  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  government,  and  would  go  slowly  in 
selecting  them,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  men  of 
Mr.  Allen's  character.  This  was  a  disappoint, 
ment  to  the  politicians,  who  hoped  for  a  hasty 
and  profitable  distribution  of  the  <*  patronage. " 
Mr.  Allen  undertook,  at  the  President's  sugges- 
tion, a  preliminary  visit  to  Puerto  Rico  to  consult 
his  military  predecessor,  General  George  W. 
Davis,  about  the  local  conditions,  and  particularly 
the  men  suitable  for  appointment  to  the  places 
reserved  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Act  for  Puerto 
Ricans,  after  which  Mr.  Allen  was  to  return  to 
Washington  to  consult  with  the  President  about 
the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  of  the  new 
government. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  Mr.  Allen  shall  remain 
indefinitely  as  governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  As 
the  President  said,  he  is  **  to  set  up  the  machin- 
ery and  turn  on  the  steam  ;  "  and  if  he  gets  the 
new  government  and  the  new  order  of  things 
well  established  within  a  year,  as  seems  prac- 
ticable, he  may  then  return.  If  President 
McKinley  is  reelected,  Mr.  Allen  will  probably 
be  called  to  take  office  in  Washington  again  ; 
and,  if  Secretary  Long  retires  from  the  Navy 
Department,  Mr.  Allen  will  probably  succeed 
him  as  secretary  of  the  navy.  Governor 
Allen  has  a  charming  wife  and  two  attract- 
ive daughters,  one  of  them  married ;  and  he 
has  a  little  grandson,  who  is  the  pride  of  his 
heart.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  did  not  keep  house 
in  Washington,  but  entertained  a  good  deal  in 
their  apartment  at  the  Portland,  and  they  will 
show  a  gracious  hospitality  in  the  governor's 
**  Palace"  at  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  which, 
with  its  appurtenances,  is  to  be  their  official  resi- 
dence, and  on  the  naval  yacht  Mayflower,  which 
the  President  has  ordered  to  Puerto  Rico  for  the 
governor's  use. 


FIRE  OF  JANUARY  20  BEYOND  OONTROIm 

(Fugitives  fleeing  away  to  tlie  right.) 


THE   BUBONIC   PLAGUE   IN   HONOLULU. 


BY  REUBEN  D.   SILLIMAN. 


DECEMBER  12th  last,  a  street  rumor — one 
of  those  so  characteristic  of  the  place — 
was  circulated  about  Honolulu,  telling  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  case  of  bubonic  plague. 

In  a  short  time  the  essential  facts  were  gener- 
ally known.  The  Chinese  bookkeeper  of  an 
Oriental  merchandise  importing  firm  had  been 
stricken  down  with  a  severe  fever,  and  death  had 
followed  quickly.  The  man  had  been  attended, 
toward  the  close,  by  one  of  the  prominent  phy- 
sicians, who  had,  without  hesitation,  pronounced 
the  case  to  be  a  clear  one  of  plague.  The  phy- 
sician, moreover,  had  expressed  it  as  his  opinion 
that  a  number  of  sudden  deaths  which  had  oc- 
curred a  short  time  prior  to  that,  under  suspi- 
cious circumstances,  may  have  been  due  to  the 
same  dread  disease. 

Tlie  council  of  state  and  board  of  health  were 
convened ;  a  guard,  to  keep  the  curious  Chinese 
away  from  the  body  of  their  deceased  fellow- 
countryman,  was  placed  about  the  building  in 
which  the  man  had  died,  and  the  militia  was 
ordered  out  for  general  quarantine  purposes. 

While  the  board  of  health  was  in  session,  a 
telephone  message  was  received  announcing  the 


death  of  another  Chinaman  under  circumstances 
that  were  equally  suspicious.  The  building  in 
•which  this  man  was  found  was  also  closed,  and  a 
guard  was  placed  there  to  prevent  entrance  to  it. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  board  the  government 
physician  held  autopsies  over  the  bodies  of  the 
two  victims  of  the  disease,  and  removed  speci- 
mens for  subsequent  bacteriological  examinations, 
the  results  of  which  confirmed  the  diagnoses. 

The  council  of  state  passed  a  resolution  appro- 
priating $25, 000  for  the  suppression  of  the  plague, 
and  ordered  the  construction  of  a  crematory. 
Work  on  this  was  immediately  commenced.  It 
was  placed  on  a  small  coral  island  adjacent  to  the 
entrance  of  Honolulu  Harbor,  and  was  completed 
in  four  days.  The  bodies  of  the  two  victims  re- 
ferred to,  as  well  as  those  of  three  other  Chinese 
who  had  died  immediately  after,  were  burned  in 
the  furnace  of  a  local  iron -works  company. 

Meanwhile  all  of  that  portion  of  the  city  popu- 
larly known  as  Chinatown,  covering  a  space  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  blocks,  immediately  adjoining 
the  central  busmess  portion  of  Honolulu,  was 
declared  an  infected  district  and  surrounded  by 
guards,  to  whom  orders  were  issued  not  to  allow 
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any  pedestrians  or  carriages  to  enter  or  leave  ex- 
cept such  as  bore  passes  issued  by  the  command- 
ing officer,  and  policemen  wearing  uniforms  and 
badges.  The  whole  district  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  corps  of  inspectors,  who  were  authorized  to 
make  an  examination  of  each  building  in  the  dis- 
trict, remove  the  garbage,  and  disinfect  the  soil. 

The  whole  district  was  covered  with  tiers  of 
two-storied  balconied  stores  and  living-rooms, 
and  there  were  ten  thousand  or  more  Asiatics 
and  natives  living  in  it.  There  was  no  sewerage 
system,  and  the  conditions  which  prevailed  are 
suggested  by  the  language  of  an  official  com- 
munication of  the  president  of  the  board  of 
health  to  the  citizens'  sanitary  committee  bearing 
date  of  February  24,  1900.  The  letter  referred 
to  only  one  of  the  blocks,  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  worst  of  all.  Among  other  things 
the  letter  stated:  '*The  close  crowding  of  the 
buildings  and  sheds,  cesspools,  stables,  and  kitch- 
ens, together  with  the  intimate  connection  of  all, 
the  rotten  flooring  on  the  ground,  and  the  dark, 
narrow  passageways  made  the  task  of  disinfect- 
ing, by  any  means  other  than  fire,  utterly  hope- 
less. In  this  seething  mass  of  filth  were  living 
between  twelve  hundred  and  two  thousand  hu- 
man beings."  One  of  the  inspectors,  in  render- 
mg  his  report  of  the  conditions  found  by  him, 
uses  the  following  language:  "The  cesspools 
were  horribly  i«ll  of  stench.  I  never  could 
have  found  their  location  except  for  this.  I 
found  them  under  the  floor  of  the  living-quar- 
ters, and  had  to  rip  up  the  floors  to  get  at 
them.    .    .    .'' 

Another  stated  :  '^  My  block  contains  mostly 
Chinese  ;  the  block  was  filthy  in  many  places. 
Most  of  the  cesspools  and  smks  were  in  a  terrible 
condition.  I  don't  consider  that  I  had  as  bad  a 
block  as  some  of  the  others,  but  it  was  bad 
enough." 


The  sugar- planters  and  members  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  met  and  appointed  committees 
to  assist  the  Government  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  other  islands.  For,  where  sugar-dividends 
are  everywhere  recognized  as  the  first  considera- 
tion, it  was  highly  essential  that  nothing  should 
by  any  possibility  occur  to  carry  the  plague  into 
the  hordes  of  Asiatics  employed  on  the  great 
island  estates. 

No  deaths  were  reported  between  tlie  14th  and 
22d.  On  the  19th,  one  day  before  the  steamship 
Australia  arrived  from  San  Francisco,  the  board 
of  health  raised  the  quarantine  that  had  been 
established  by  it,  and  gave  notice  thereof  by 
publication  in  the  local  newspapers  until  the  27th. 
But  on  the  26th,  the  day  that  the  Australia 
sailed,  the  president  of  the  board  announced  that 
he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  inform- 
ing the  public  that  since  his  report  of  the  22d 
three  cases  of  bubonic  plague  had  been  reported 
to  the  board  ;  the  same  having  occurred  on  the 
23d,  24th,  and  25th  respectively.  On  the  27th 
and  28th  three  more  deaths  were  reported. 

Quarantine  was  reestablished  on  the  28th,  and 
a  policy  of  intense  activity  was  adopted.  It  was 
resolved  to  condemn  and  burn  all  the  insanitary 
blocks  of  the  infected  district.  The  soil  was  the 
property  of  some  wealthy  estates,  notably  that  of 
Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop,  deceased,  who  was  the 
last  of  the  Kamehamehas  ;  but  the  buildings 
and  property  destroyed  belonged  largely  to  Chi- 
nese tenants,  who  held  long-term  leases,  and  who 
had  made  the  property,  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  earning  power,  valuable. 

The  board  decided  to  try  to  save  personal 
effects  and  goods  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  burn 
only  the  buildings  and  fixtures. 

The  preparation  of  the  fii-st  fire  presented  an 
interestii)g  scene.  The  sidewalk  was  lined  with 
goods  hurriedly  packed  for  removal  ;  drays  were 
backed  up  to  haul  these  away.  Chinese  owners, 
wildly  excited,  were  hurrying  aimlessly  to  and 
fro,  tugging  at  boxes,  bureaus,  safes  ;  in  fact, 
every  sort  and  description  of  bundle  or  package. 
Numbers  had  seized  some  small  parcel,  and, 
clutching  it  tightly,  were  gesticulating  and 
shouting  in  a  half- dazed  way  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  It  was  a  sad  but  not  uninterest- 
ing sight. 

There  had  been  one  death  in  this  block,  and 
one  other  case  was  traced  to  it.  The  places 
burned  were  :  six  tailor-shops,  two  shoe -stores, 
and  four  other  industries,  together  with  the 
sleeping-apartments  of  the  owners  and  employees. 
Eighty- five  persons  were  removed  to  a  detention 
camp,  where  they  were  kept  until  the  night  of 
January  20th,  when  they  were  released  to  make 
room  for  others.     Their  goods  were  stored  for 
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some  time,  but  were  finally  thrown  into  the  street 
to  make  room  for  persons  removed  from  the  con- 
demned district,  and  the  greater  portion  thereof 
was  lost  or  stolen. 

The  fire  was  lighted  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  and  the  buildings  burned  like  kin- 
dling-wood. Great  crowds  gathered  to  see  it, 
regardless  of  repeated  warnings  of  the  danger  of 
possible  spread  of  infection. 

The  policy  of  the  board,  in  regard  to  the 
burning  of  property,  was  summed  up  later  by  its 
president,  as  follows  : 

There  are  two  points  to  be  considered  :  First,  if  a 
building  is  in  such  an  insanitary  condition  that  it  cannot 
by  any  means  be  disinfected  and  pat  in  a  sanitary  shape 
by  the  usual  means  other  than  fire,  then  it  should  be 
destroyed  by  fire.  Secondly,  if  buildings  are  considered 
by  the  board  as  not  being  insanitary,  but  by  reason  of 
their  adjoining  infected  premises,  and  being  in  such  a 
condition  that  rats  can  easily  pass  fi'om  one  building  to 
another,  we  pronounce  them  to  be  infected  by  plague, 
even  though  a  death  did  not  occur  in  the  premises,  and 
thereby  they  are  condemned  to  follow  others  in  being 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Saturday,  January  13th,  the  board  issued  a 
report  showing  that  there  had  been  thirty- four 
cases,  of  which  twenty-seven  had  proved  fatal, 
while  there  had  been,  up  to  that  date,  eight  fires 
by  which  the  places  of  abode  of  some  two  thou- 
sand persons  had  b^en  destroyed. 

Sunday,  the  14th,  the  community  was  startled 
by  the  announcement  that  a  white  lady  having 
charge  of  the  art  department  of  one  -of  the  lead- 
ing dry-goods  stores  was  suspected  of  having 
the  dread  disease.  She  died  on  the  following 
Wednesday,  and  the  bacteriological  examination 
confirmed  the  suspicions  that  were  entertained  at 

the   time  she  was  stricken 

down. 

When  this  sad  case  was 
reported  the  citizens  formed 
an  auxiliary  organization  to 
assist  the  board  of  health. 
Its  self-imposed  function 
was  to  definitely  locate  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in 
tlie  whole  city,  prevent 
changes  of  residence,  visit 
each  house  twice  daily,  see 
every  one  of  its  inmates,  and 
report  to  a  central  commit- 
tee all  cases  of  sickness.  It 
has  performed  its  difficult 
undertaking  faithfully,  in 
the  face  of  considerable  crit- 
icism, and  with  little  thanks 
from  any  one. 

During  the  week  ending 
January   20th,    there   were 


nine  deaths,  most  of  the  victims  coming  from  a 
big  block  near  the  famous  Kaumakapili  Church, 
built  by  Kalakaua,  the  last  king  of  Hawaii.  Sat- 
urday of  that  week  a  fire  was  started  near  the 
church  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  health, 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  a  portion  of  the  block. 
But  the  wind  was  blowing  quite  a  gale,  and  some 
burning  embers  from  the  fire  were  carried  to  one 
of  the  twin  steeples,  of  the  church,  and  it  was 
soon  a  sheet  of  flame;  then  the  roof  caught  fire, 
and  soon  a  Joss-house,  or  Chinese  temple,  stand- 
ing on  the  farther  side  of  the  church  burst  into 
flames. 

The  fire  spread  stewly  for  a. time,  but  soon 
gained  a  'tremendous  force,  and,  as  it  burst 
through  the  outer  walls  of  a  row  of  buildings 
bordering  the  street,  enveloped  a  fire-engine  in 
flames  so  quickly  that  the  firemen  were  compelle<l 
to  hurry  away  and  abandon  it.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  buildings  of  another  block  began  to 
blaze.  Then  there  arose  a  scene  of  wild  con- 
fusion that  baffles  description.  Surrounded  by 
guards  bearing  arms  and  hemmed  in  by  the  mili- 
tary police  stationed  within  the  general  limits  of 
the  military  cordon,  the  excited  Asiatics  saw  that 
their  lives  were  endangered  and  their  property 
doomed  to  .inevitable  destruction.  Everywhere 
were  Japanese  tugging  at  great  bundles  tied  up 
in  red  blankets,  Chinese  dragging  little  black 
trunks,  small- footed  women  resting  on  the  arms 
of  their  servants,  or  supporting  themselves  with 
canes,  all  hurrying  away  to  places  of  safety.  On 
the  roofs  of  some  of  the  houses  farthest  from  the 
burning  blocks.  Oriental  bucket  brigades  were 
working  frantically,  gesticulating,  shouting,  run- 
ning,  falling,  passing  water  here  and    there  lo 
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extinguish  flames  started  by  sparks  from  the 
approaching  conflagration.  But  their  labors  were 
quite  in  vain.  All  that  remained  of  the  district 
within  the  path  of  t'he  wind  was  reduced  to 
smoldering  ashes. 

One  of  the  saddest  sights  of  that  day  of  con- 
fusion and  loss  was  what  is  locally  termed  the 
••Axe- Handle  Brigade.*'  Soon  after  the  fire 
passed  beyond  the  church -block,  the  Island  mi- 
litia was  ordered  to  the  district  in  double-quick 
time.  All  places  of  escape  were  guarded  by  sol- 
diers  with   bayoneted   rifles.     But  as  the   fire 
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spread,  it  became  manifest  that  soon  there  would 
not  be  standing-room  even  for  the  thousands  of 
homeless  inhabitants.  It  was  decided  to  remove 
about  two  thousand  of  them  to  Kawailiao  church- 
yard. A  captain  of  police,  mounted,  motioned 
to  the  guard  to  let  them  pass.  They  started, 
soldiers  with  bayoneted  rifles  and  citizens  with 
clubs,  axe-handles,  iron  rods,  hatchets,  and  even 
butcher- knives,  hemming  them  in  on  either  side. 
Mothei-s,  carrying  crying  babes,  led  older  chil- 
dren; Chinese  women  with  deformed  feet  moved 
slowly  and  painfully  ;  their  husbands  with  stolid 
faces  walked  >x;side  them  ;  theiV  children  with 
tear-stained  eyes  trudged  on  ahead. 

The  fire  burned  itself  out  by  four  o'clock,  and 
the  enerp:y  of  the  people  was  then  devoted  to  car- 
ing for  the  refugees.  That  night  and  Sunday 
were  busy  times.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  to  provide  permanent  shelter  for  all  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  tlie  fire.  Various  camps 
had  been  estabhshed,  where  bedding  and  food 
were  hurriedly  provided  ;  and  soon  all  were 
made  comparatively  comfortable. 


With  the  burning  of  Chinatown  the  principal 
center  of  infection  was  destroyed.  The  district 
was  soon  completely  surrounded  with  a  high, 
tight,  board  fence,  which  the  board  of  health  has 
declared  its  intention  of  retaining  until  all  pos- 
sible danger  of  infection  from  that  source  shall 
have  permanently  ceased.  While  there  have  been 
a  few  scattering  cases  in  the  city  since  the  great 
fire,  the  general  feeling  of  relief  following  that 
Saturday  was  marked.  Among  the  later  cases, 
three  white  men  are  included — but  one  of  whom, 
however,  has  died.  Of  the  larger  buildings  de- 
stroyed since  the  fire  of  January  20th,  the  princi- 
pal are  a  saloon,  an  adjacent  livery  stable,  and 
the  stables  of  the  Hawaiian  Hotel. 

Nearly  all  of  the  persons  removed  to  the  de- 
tention camps  have  finished  the  period  of  their 
quarantine,  and  have  been  released.  And  now 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  whole 
situation  is  the  rush  of  the  Chinese  for  new 
business  locations  adjacent  to  the  old  quarter. 
Property  that  was  begging  a  purchaser  a  month 
ago  has  suddenly  become  valuable,  and  buildings 
are  going  up  everywhere  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity. 

The  plague  is  a  high  fever.  Its  usual  course 
is  a  feeling  of  indisposition  to-day,  a  state  of  col- 
lapse to-morrow,  and  death  the  day  following. 
There  is  no  special  medical  treatment  for  it  ;  but 
a  serum — that  is,  a  destroyer  of  the  food  of  the 
bacilli — may  be  injected  into  the  blood,  and  in 
that  way  the  fever  is  abated,  after  which  recov- 
ery sets  in. 

The  disease  had  prevailed  in  Honolulu  for 
more  than  a  month  before  shipments  of  the 
serum  were  received  from  the  Surgeon -General 
at  Washington.  Since  it  has  been  given  a  trial, 
it  is  believed  that  the  serum  has  been  beneficial. 
Altogether  about  ten  patients  have  recovered  ; 
and,  as  I  am  informed,  but  one,  a  young  Chinese 
boy,  has  suffered  permanent  injury.  He  will  be 
deformed  for  life.  A  subscription  was  taken  in 
his  behalf,  and  contributions  were  generously 
given. 

When  the  disease  was  discovered,  there  was 
no  hospital  for  infectious  diseases,  although  as 
early  as  1853  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  had  car- 
ried off  great  numbers  of  the  native  population, 
and  as  late  as  1895  Asiatic  cholera  had  seriously 
threatened  to  become  epidemic.  There  was  no 
crematory,  no  disinfecting-plant  for  merchan- 
dise ;  nor  was  there  any  system  of  sewerage  in 
any  part  of  the  city,  although  an  uncompleted 
system  for  a  small  portion  of  the  central  part  of 
the  town  was  in  process  of  construction. 

A  hospital  for  the  care  of  the  plague- patients 
was  made  up  from  a  number  of  sheds  down  by 
the  seashore  that  had   l)oen  usod  in  connection 
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with  a  rifle-range.  The  sheds  were  joined  to- 
gether  with  a  veranda,  and  some  new  buildings 
were  added.  The  whole  was  thus  rendered  quite 
satisfactory  for  the  purposes  required,  and  a  most 
systematic  process  of  disinfection  was  constantly 
employed.  As  far  as  practicable  but  one  patient 
was  placed  in  a  room,  and  all  were  cared  for  by 
nurses  who  heroically  volunteered  for  the  dan- 
gerous service. 

A  young  man  named  Armstrong  Smith,  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  public  schools,  having  been 
among  the  very  first  to  offer  himself,  and  having 
performed  similar  service  in  the  cholera  epidem- 
ic, was  placed  in  charge.  lie  worked  night  and 
day,  and  was  declared  to  be  an  ideal  man  for  the 
place.  He  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  threat- 
ened with  the  dread  disease,  to  the  horror  of  the 
community  ;  but  he  soon  regained  his  normal 
strength,  and  returned  at  cnce  to  the  post  of 
duty.  A  number  of  the  citizens  of  Honolulu 
made  up  a  purse  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  noble  self-sacrifice, 
and  he  is  to  use  the  money  in  fitting  himself  for 
the  practice  of  medicine — an  ambition  that  has 
long  been  entertained  by  him. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  infected  district  were 
removed  to  detention  camps,  of  which  there  were 
four.  One  was  made  adjacent  to  the  Rifle- Range 
Hospital.  In  it  were  placed  the  persons  occupy- 
ing the  buildings  where  cases  occurred  ;  another 
was  not  far  away,  where  the  first  leper- station  of 
the  islands  liad  been  established  in  years  gone 
by  ;  a  third  was  made  out  of  an  old  drill-shed — 
famous  for  its  connection  with  the  days  of  the 
revolution  ;  but  the  largest  was  down  by  the  sea, 
on  a  coral- waste,  near  tlie  leper  receiving- station. 
Here  rows  of  wooden  buildings  were  put  up,  and 
an  artesian-well  was  sunk,  a  temporary  sewer  put 
in,  a  post-office  established,  and,  in  a  word,  a 
small  village  was  organized. 

There  were  between  five  and  seven  thousand 
people  there  in  all.  Each  was  bathed  and  fur- 
nished with  new  clothing  before  being  admitted, 
after  which  lie  was  detained  for  fifteen  days  and 
then  released.  The  period  of  detention  was  estab- 
lished to  cover  the  utmost  period  of  incubation 
of  the  disease  ;  for  the  plague  is  caused  by  a 
minute  organism  that  enters  the  system  and  mul- 
tiplies with  rapidity,  ultimately  causing  local  dis- 
turbances that  produce  collapse. 

Rats  are  ready  victims  of  the  disease,  and  die 
in  numbers  where  it  gains  a  foothold.  They  are 
also  the  most  dangerous  means  of  carrying  infec- 
tion from  one  locality  to  another.  Infection  is 
also  believed  to  be  carried  in  merchandise  and 
food-products.  The  latter  is  thought  to  have 
])een  the  means  of  its  introduction  into  Honolulu, 
and  radical  measures  have  been  adopted  to  pro- 


vent  a  future  recurrence  from  the  same  source. 
Further  importations  of  certain  food-pro<luct8 
from  Asiatic  ports  where  plague  is  known  to 
exist  have  been  prohibited.  The  application  of 
the  regulation  has  not  been  fully  established  ; 
but  if  it  is  applied  generally  to  Japanese  importa- 
tions, a  vigorous  protest  will  be  entered  at  Wash- 
ington, as  the  Japanese  merchants  assert  tliat 
some  of  the  forbidden  products  are  as  essential  to 
their  people  as  butter,  milk,  and  eggs  are  to  us. 

On  the  whole,  the  Japanese  have  submitted 
gracefully  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation  ;  but 
they  are  waiting  in  patience,  yet  with  determined 
minds,  to  see  what  provision  is  to  be  made  for 
the  payment  of  claims  for  losses  sustained  by 
them. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  know  what  the 
Chinese  think  of  the  situation.  One  of  them 
contributed  a  highly  interesting  communication 
to  one  of  the  local  papers.  It  contains  so  many 
of  their  peculiarities  of  expression  that  there  can 
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be  no  doubt  of  its  genuine  Chinese  origin.     It 
begins  : 

Ublnam  gentium  sumns  f  WTiere  in  the  world  are 
we?  Is  thin  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific  or  is  it  the 
reKion  of  Hacle.s?  .  .  .  Recent  events  have  revealed  to 
us  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  men  who  are  proud  to  claim 
descent  from  noble  Christian  ancestors,  and  make  them- 
selves out  to  \ye  favorable  for  the  progress  of  the  world 
at  lar^e,  have  shown  by  their  actions  that  they  have 
returned  to  the  days  of  the  dark  ages,  where  people 
could  do  as  they  liked,  irrespective  of  the  right^f  the 
inestimable  rights,  of  their  fellow-men. 

After  discussing  the  history  of  the  quarantine, 
the  writer  continues  : 
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Talk  about  plague-deaths  in 
Chinatown  !  Why,  the  confine- 
ment in  such  narrow  limits, 
with  hea|>8  of  rubbish  burning 
in  the  streets  every  day,  alone 
would  make  any  one  sick;  and 
it  is  a  wonder  why  more  had 
not  succumbed  to  the  so-called 
bubonic  plague.  It  makes  one^s 
blood  curdle  to  witness  the 
events  of  Saturday  last  (Janu- 
ary 20th).  Thousands  of  people 
were  forced  to  leave  their  homes 
at  a  moment's  notice,  and  to 
wander  along  the  highways  of 
the  city;  their  places  of  abode 
were  made  desolate  and  their 
belongings  scattered  about 
along  the  street.s  or  destroyed 
in  the  cruel  conflgaration,  just 
because  a  set  of  men  has 
thought  it  wise  to  wipe  China- 
town out. 

Not  only  were  the  people 
driven   out  from  their  homes 

by  the  oncoming  fire,  but  they  must  be  driven  by 
people  with  pick-axe  handles  and  soldiers  with  bayo- 
nets. 

The  ashes  of  the  Chinese  victims  have,  since 
the  crematory  was  completed,  been  given  to  their 
friends  for  burial,  according  to  their  custom  in 
the  ancestral  graves  in  China. 

Their  losses  are  upwards  of  a  million  dollars, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  what  portion  of 
that  amount  is  ultimately  repaid  to  tliem.  They 
are  largely  indebted  to  the  various  wholesale  and 
importing  houses,  which  are  the  agents  of  the 
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sugar- plantations,  and  more  or  less  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Government. 

The  natives  have  lost  comparatively  little,  and 
whatever  their  losses  have  been  they  will  un- 
doubtedly receive  payment  in  full,  either  through 
the  Government  or  sympathizing  friends. 

.The  serious  nature  of  the  threatened  epidemic 
seems  to  have  been  permanently  overcome,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  last  case  has  been  re- 
corded. It  is  not  unlikely  that  when  Chinatown 
rises  from  its  ashes  it  will  take  on  a  higher  and 
purer  life. 


FIGHTING  THE  WORLD'S  EPIDEMIC  OF  PLAGUE. 


WESTWARD,  like  the  course  of  empire, 
bubonic  plague  takes  its  way.  The  state- 
ment is  as  true  now  as  in  the  earliest  epidemics 
of  which  any  authentic  account  remains  ;  but  it 
is  at  present  only  a  half-truth,  since  the  contagion 
spreads  eastward  as  well.  Dissemination  of  the 
disease  occurs  invariably  along  the  trade-routes 
from  foci  in  southeastern  Asia,  China,  and  India, 
where  it  is  endemic.  It  is  doubtful  if  certain 
cities,  such  as  Bombay  and  Canton,  are  ever  free 
from  sporadic  cases.  From  these  centers  it  is 
carried  in  merchandise,  clothes,  or  in  living  bodies 
across  the  great  highway  of  the  Pacific,  leaving 
its  traces  at  Manila  and  Honolulu,  and  through 
the  Suez  Canal  to  Europe.  Alexandria  gives 
first  news  of  its  coming,  then  Trieste  and  Mar- 
seilles, then  Portugal,  the  American  continent 
acting  as  a  breakwater  between  the  eastern  and 
western  waves.      In  tlie  present  epidemic,  plague- 


spots  are  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
globe  from  Sydney  to  Santos  and  Hongkong, 
and  recently  from  San  Francisco  suspicious  cases 
liave  been  reported. 

The  annual  pilgrimage  of  Moslems  to  worship 
at  the  shrines  of  Mecca  and  Medina  is  now,  as  in 
the  past,  of  all  human  agencies,  the  most  active 
in  spreading  the  pest.  The  pilgrims  come  from 
all  quarters  of  the  Mohammedan  world — Persia, 
Turkey,  India,  the  Pacific  islands,  the  soutbern 
Mediterranean  littoral,  the  Soudan,  East  and 
West  Africa.  They  are  herded  on  shipboard  in 
a  manner  almost  unbelievable,  vessels  carrying 
hundreds  more  than  their  chartered  capacity,  so 
that  there  is  sometimes  literally  not  room  for 
them  all  to  lie  at  length  on  the  open  decks.  The 
filth  is  indescribable  in  a  public  print.  From 
the  Moslems  themselves  nothing  can  be  expected 
but  utter  indifference  to  such  conditions. 
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Since  Egypt  is  nearest,  plague  first  appears 
there  in  the  seaport  towns,  particularly  Alexan- 
dria. Sanitary  conditioils  have  improved  vastly, 
like  economics,  under  British  control ;  and,  last 
year,  what  in  other  times  might  have  been  a 
devastating  epidemic  was  limited  to  relatively  a 
few  scattered  cases.  Recognizing  the  danger  to 
themselves,  the  European  powers  have  been  led 
to  take  steps,  under  the  Venice  Convention,  for 
their  own  protection.  An  international  quaran- 
tine, under  the  control  of  the  Egyptian  Sanitary, 
Maritime,  and  Quarantine  Council,  in  which  the 
powers  have  one  vote  each  and  Egypt  three,  has 
established  stations  at  two  points  on  the  Red 
Sea.  Tor,  on  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  is  the 
southern  quarantine  post  ;  and  Ras  Abou  Zu- 
neima,  half-way  between  Suez  and  Tor,  is  the 
nortliem.  Foreign  pilgrims  are  not  permitted 
to  land  in  Egypt,  but  are  compelled  to  go 
through  to  home  ports.  Egyptian  pilgrims  are 
permitted  to  land  at  Suez,  after  detention  at 
both  stations  for  a  period  varying  from  three  to 
fifteen  days.  The  length  of  stay  depends  on 
whether  the  pilgrimage  is  »' clean,"  that  is, 
whether  the  Hedjaz  (Arabian  coast)  is  free  from 
plague  and  cholera.  Since  decisions  as  to  the 
presence  of  disease  is  a  matter  of  discretion  with 
Turkish  officials,  and  since  they  seldom  make  an 
announcement  of  it  until  its  existence  is  common 
knowledge  everywhere,  the  three  or  four  day 
quarantine  at  Tor  is  liable  to  be  inadequate,  and 
infected  pilgrims,  especially  in  the  case  of  chol- 
era, are  allowed  to  slip  through.  In  this  case 
the  home  countries  must  take  their  own  precau- 
tions. When  the  Hedjaz  is  announced  infected, 
travelers  are  detained  fifteen  days  after  disinfec- 
tion. This  detention  is  long  enough  for  plague, 
but  not  for  cholera,  since  a  person  who  has  had 
the  disease  may  carry  the  germs  about  with  him 
for  two  months.  In  the  process  of  disinfection 
all  goods  are  steamed  for  twenty  minutes  at 
250°,  and  shoes  are  soaked  in  a  solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate).  The 
pilgrim  is  given  a  bath  and  clean  shirt,  and  in 
case  he  shows  no  sign  of  fever  is  sent  on  to  the 
detention  camp  to  await  his  discharge.  Vessels 
not  carrying  pilgrims  are  quarantined  at  Moses' 
Wells,  near  Suez,  where  they  are  disinfected  by 
'the  inadequate  method  of  squirting  a  sublimate 
solution. 

Mai-seilles  has  its  detention  port  at  Frioul, 
where  very  thorough  disinfection  is  carried  out ; 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Turkish  and  Syr- 
ian ports,  whose  epidemics  are  a  menace  to  all 
Europe  and  America.  We  are  prepared  to  adopt 
stringent  quarantine  measures  at  any  time  of 
emergency,  as  was  shown  in  the  cholera  scare  of 


1892,  when  extra  detention  was  carried  out,  un- 
der President  Harrison's  proclamation,  against  a 
vessel  from  Hamburg,  and  recently  in  preventing 
the  landing  of  a  cargo  of  coffee  from  Santos, 
plague- stricken  as  well  as  an  endemic  focos  of 
yellow  fever.  Once  the  plague  has  secured  a  foot- 
hold in  a  crowded  quarter,  there  is  a  different 
state  of  things  to  deal  with  ;  and  the  community 
irf  justified  in  taking  any  measures  to  protect 
itself,  as  in  Honolulu,  where  the  whole  Chinese 
quarter  was  burned  and  its  population  beaten  back 
into  quarantine  limits  by  armed  citizens.  The 
difficulties  which  the  Indian  Government  has  had 
to  face  have  been  enormous,  the  ignorant  and 
fanatical  populace  hiding  every  case  ;  scattering, 
if  possible,  with  household  gods,  and  resenting  to 
the  verge  of  rebellion  precautions  taken  in  their 
own  behalf 

The  period  of  incubation,  the  time  elapsing 
between  exposure  and  the  first  outbi-eak,  is  from 
three  to  six  days — rarely  longer — so  that  a  quar- 
antine of  one  week  is  sufficient  after  the  last  case 
of  plague  has  been  disposed  of.  This  disposition 
is  commonly  of  a  dead  body,  since  70  to  80  per 
cent  of  case's  die,  mortality  being  even  higher  in 
the  beginning  of  an  epidemic.  The  germs  pre- 
serve their  powers  for  great  lengths  of  time  in 
their  dried  state,  like  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis, 
and  are  correspondingly  dangerous.  In  case  of 
houses  where  such  conditions  may  exist,  it  would 
seem  that  the  only  method  of  dealing  with  their 
danger  to  a  community  is  by  total  destruction, 
the  purification  of  fire.  Portable  articles  may  be 
steamed  ;  but  tliis  is  manifestly  an  impossibility 
as  regards  habitations.  Not  even  a  thorough 
washing  down  witli  formaldehyde,  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  germicides  known,  will  reach  all  the 
cracks  and  crevices. 

Plague  is  the  filth  disease,  par  excellence  ;  but 
those  wiio  fancy  themselves  secure  for  that  reason 
in  hygienic  surroundings  are  liable  to  a  rude 
awakening.     The  Vienna  catastrophe  is  still  fresh 
in  all  minds,  by  which  a  young  physician  in  labo- 
ratory experimentation  acquired  the  disease  and 
died,  with  one  of  his  nurses  who  caught  the  con- 
tagion in  tending  him.     Squalor  and   constitu- 
tional depravity  are,  however,  prerequisites  to  a 
wide  epidemic  ;   in  the  low  quarters  of  towns,  the 
plague  exhibits  itself  in  its  most  malignant  forms. 
There  is  as  yet  no  protection  against  the  disease, 
like  that  of  vaccination  in  smaJlpox  ;   but  efforts 
are  being  made  to  that  end,  and  with  more  than 
a  little  prospect  of  success.     Haffkine,  Yersin, 
and  others  have  prepared  antitoxins  which  have 
apparently  lessened   the  death-rate   in   Bombay 
hospitals.     Haffkine  is  working  as  well  on  a  pre- 
ventive serum,  with  fair  promise  of  success. 


THE   MILITARY   LEADERS   OF  THE   BOERS. 

I.— A  SKETCH  OF  GENERAL  JOUBERT. 


WHEN  General  Joubert  died,  Queen  Victoria 
cabled  to  Lord  Roberta  asking  him  to 
convey  to  Mrs.  Joubert  her  sympathy  at  the  loss 
of  her  husband,  and  to  tell  her  that  the  British 
people  always  regarded  the  dead  general  as  a 
gallant  soldier  and  an  honorable  foeman.  This 
sunimed  up  the  tributes  paid  to  Joubert  all  over 
the  world  ;  for  he  was  regarded  everywhere  as  a 
soldier  of  knightly  .qiiklities.  Friend  and  foe 
alike,  those  who  knew  him  in  peace  and  those 


GENERAL  JOUBERT. 

(From  a  portriilt  by  Miss  Theresa  Schwartze,  of  Amster- 
dam, now  on  exhibition  at  the  Society  of  Portrait  Painters, 
Grafton  Galleries,  London.) 

who  knew  him  in  war,  tliose  who  met  him  in 
Pretoria  or  London  or  New  York,  tliouglit  of 
him  as  a  true.  Christian  gentleman  before  tiiey 
thought  of  his  abilities  and  attainments  as  a 
statesman  and  as  a  military  leader.  The  men 
who  were  most  bitter  in  their  attacks  on  Presi- 
dent  Kriiger,  and  the  other  prominent  Boers. 


had  nothing  to  say  against  General  Joubert, 
except  that  he  was  severe  in  his  dealings  with 
the  enemies  of  his  country  ;  and  even  in  this 
he  was  without  the  rancor  of  other  Boer  leaders. 

For  this  fine  soldier  loved  peace  and  labored 
always  to  maintain  it,  so  that  in  his  later  years 
some  of  the  Boers  thought  him  less  aggressive  and 
more  conciliatory  than  he  should  have  been. 
When  he  came  to  this  country,  where  he  made  a 
most  favorable  impression,  he  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed his  hatred  of  war.  When  he  was  asked 
about  his  victory  in  1881  at  Majuba  Hill,  wliere 
he  surprised  Sir  George  Colley's  force  and  lost 
but  five  men,  while  280  British  were  killed,  he 
said,  **  Don't  talk  to  me  about  Majuba  Hill.  I 
hate  the  very  name.  I  am  positively  disgusted 
with  it.  We  fought  against  the  English  for  our 
rights,  and  will  do  so  again,  if  necessary.  But 
it  will  not  be  necessary,  and  we  are  a  peace- 
loving  people." 

Mr.  Webster  Davis,  perhaps  the  last  American 
who  saw  him  before  his  death,  was  impressed 
with  his  gentleness  quite  as  much  as  with  liis 
strength.  Tliat  was  a  characteristic  piece  of 
chivalry  when,  after  capturing  the  wounded 
General  Symons  at  Glencoe,  Joubert  telegraplied 
through  the  lines  to  General  White  :  '^  Regret  to 
infonn  you  that  (jeneral  Symons  died  this  morn- 
ing. His  condition  improved  during  the  night, 
but  he  l)ecame  worse  in  the  morning.  Please 
convey  my  sincerest  regrets  to  Latly  Symons." 
Yet  he  could  be  as  stern  as  Cromwell.  He 
wanted  the  Jameson  raitiers  executed.  Kruger 
only  saved  them  by  telling  the  Volksraad  that 
they  **  ought  not  to  strike  at  the  little  dogs,  but 
at  the  man  that  sicked  them  on."  '*  I  do  not 
hate  the  English,"  said  J()u]>ert  ;  '*  I  liate  no 
man.  But  let  any  man  come  and  try  to  trample 
on  my  neck,  and  1  will  fight  until  I  am  free  or 
dead." 

The  resemblance  which  has  been  traced  be- 
tween General  Joubert  and  Stonewall  Jackson  as 
military  leaders  might  be  traced  between  them  as 
men.  In  both,  charac  er  was  dominant,  and  the 
character  was  that  of  a  sincere  and  spiritual 
Christian.  ^'  Kriiger  is  an  Old  Testament  Chris- 
tian ;  Joubert  was  a  New  Testament  Christian," 
said  one  who  knew  them  both  well.  Joubert's 
religion  was  as  practical  as  was  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's The  religious  services  in  liis  camps  were 
thoroughly  characteristic.  Mr.  Davis  says  he 
will  never  forget  the  deep  impression  of  reality 
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which  they  made  upon  him.  He  sang  «*  Old 
Hundred  "  with  his  men  before  they  went  into 
battle  with  all  sincerity,  just  as  he  showed  mercy 
to  the  enemy,  and  respected  their  dead  after  the 
battle  was  over.  His  honesty  was  as  aggres- 
sive as  his  courage.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of 
honor. 

When  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  in  1877,  an- 
nexed the  Transvaal  by  proclamation,  Kriiger 
and  other  Boer  statesmen,  after  formally  pro- 
testing, consented  to  take  office  under  the  new 
authority,  but  Joubert  refused,  because  he  would 
not  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain 
and  swear  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  Seven  years 
later,  after  the  Boers  had  agreed  by  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  that  they  would  not  extend  the 
borders  of  the  republic  when  Kriiger  and  other 
leaders  planned  to  annex  Bechuanaland,  Joubert 
said  :  •  *  I  positively  refuse  to  hold  office  under  a 
government  that  deliberately  breaks  its  cove- 
nants, and  we  have  made  covenants  with  Eng- 
land ;"  and,  as  he  had  been  selected  to  lead  the 
Boer  army,  this  stand  defeated  tlie  plan.  He 
was  not  always  able,  however,  to  withstand 
Kriiger,  who  had  the  rougher  and  more  stub- 
born nature.  Joubert's  friends  say  that  if 
Kriiger  had  taken  his  advice  he  would  have  had 
much  less  trouble  with  the  Uitlanders,  and 
might  have  prevented  this  war  by  diplomacy. 

But  although  General  Joubert  loved  peace 
and  tried  to  keep  it,  he  believed  fully  in  being 
prepared  for  war,  and  it  was  his  effective  organiza- 
tion of  the  fighting  men  of  the  republics  that  gave 
the  Boers  success  in  1881  and  successes  in  the 
present  war.  General  Joubert  might  have  well 
been  called,  like  Carnot,  **the  organizer  of  vic- 
tory." On  a  small  scale  he  had  a  more  complete 
and  efficient  organization  of  the  Dutch  forces  in 
the  South  African  republics  than  Yon  Moltke 
had  ready  for  the  attack  of  Germany  on  France. 
General  Joubert  had  divided  the  Transvaal  into 
seventeen  military  districts,  and  then  subdivided 
them  repeatedly,  placing  each  in  the  command 
of  an  appropriate  officer,  who  saw  to  it  that  every 
competent  man  was  ready  to  appear  completely 
equipped  at  an  appointed  place  upon  a  short  sum- 
mons. When  the  war  came  on,  Joubert  had 
only  to  send  seventeen  telegrams  to  set  the  whole 
machinery  of  mobilization  in  motion,  and  to 
bring  all  the  forces  to  the  field  in  forty -eight 
hours.  He  had  prepared  likewise  the  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  war  supplies  of  every  kmd 
which  enabled  the  Boers  to  make  such  a  splendid 
defense.  And  then,  when  the  fighting  began. 
General  Joubert  did  his  full  share  of  it,  with  a 
skill  and  courage  that  provoked  the  praise  of  his 
opponents.  He  was  sixty-eight  years  old,  and 
some  of  the  younger  Boer  generals  thought  that 


he  had  lost  his  old-time  dash  and  spirit  ;  but  the 
British  officers  considered  his  remarkable  raid 
south  of  the  Tugela  the  most  enterprising  and 
adventurous  undertaking  attempted  by  the  Boers 
in  this  war.  With  only  3,000  riflemen  and  six 
guns  he  moved  so  boldly  and  rapidly  as  to  make 
the  British  generals  believe  that  10,000  Boers 
were  in  his  force  ;   and,    although  largely  out- 


MK8.  JCUBERT. 

(Wife  of  the  General.) 

numbered  by  the  enemy,  he  isolated  one  British 
brigade  at  Estcourt  and  another  at  Mooi  River, 
and  then  when  the  British  reinforcements  came 
up  he  recrossed  the  Tugela  without  losing  a  gun, 
a  prisoner,  or  a  wagon.  It  was  Jouliert  who 
held  the  British  forces  at  bay  all  along  the  line 
of  the  war,  while  he  directed  the  operations  of 
all  his  subordinate  generals. 

His  full  name  was  Pietrusi  Jacobus  Joubert, 
and  as  a  young  man  he  had  the  nickname  of 
*'  Sliem  Piet,"  or  **  Clever  Peter."  He  was  not 
born  in  this  country,  and  he  did  not  serve  in  the 
Confederate  army,  as  has  been  reported.  He 
was  born  in  Cape  Colony,  and  came  of  a  French 
Huguenot  family,  long  resident  there,  which  had 
intermarried  with  the  Cape  Dutch.      His  father 
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was  a  farmer,  who  hated  the  British  and  removed, 
when  the  boy  was  seven  years  old,  to  the  Orange 
Free  State,  to  get  away  from  them.  The  boy 
grew  up  on  the  farm,  and  had  no  other  business 
but  that  of  a  farmer,  except  when  he  was  fight- 
ing or  holding  an  administrative  position.  He 
had  very  slight  scliool  opportunities,  but  he  loved 
books  and  got  a  fairly  good  education  through 
his  own  efforts.  He  never  saw  a  newspaper,  he 
said,  until  he  was  nineteen  years  old. 

Moving,  like  his  father,  before  the  fateful 
British  advance,  Joubert  went  from  point  to  point 
until  he  came  into  the  Transvaal.  There,  while  a 
young  man,  he  made  his  reputation  as  the  best 
military  leader  in  the  fighting  thalt  went  on  with 
the  natives ;  it  was  this  that  drew  Kriiger  into 
friendship  with  him — a  friendship  that  lasted 
until  bis  death,  although  they  were  rivals  for  the 
presidency  and  differed  widely  at  times,  espe- 
cially during  the  later  years.  Joubert  went  into 
politics  and  was  vice-president  when  Burger  was 
president,  and  acting-president  while  Burger  was 
in  Europe.  Later  in  the  seventies,  Joubert  went 
with  Kriiger  to  London  to  ask  independence  for 
the  Transvaal,  and  got  his  first  glimpse  of  the  out- 
side world.  They  failed  to  get  the  assurances 
they  asked  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  they  got  in- 
valuable inforfiiation  about  British  resources,  and 
they  made  friends  on  the  Continent.  Joubert 
realized  then  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  British  military  power  ;  and  what  he 
learned  served  him  well  in  his  after- work,  both 
in  preparing  for  war  and  carrying  it  on. 


Joubert,  with  his  passion  for  independence,  led 
in  the  movement  for  the  war  of  1 880-8 1 ,  as  he  led 
in  the  war  itself.  It  ended,  after  Joubert  had 
repeatedly  defeated  Sir  George  CoUey,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  forces,  with  the 
dramatic  capture  of  Majuba  Hill.  Then  the  Boer 
general,  with  less  than  a  hundred  men,  clambered 
1,000  feet  up  the  almost  perpendicular  hill,  routed 
Colleyand  his  487  men  out  of  their  intrenchment?, 
and  in  a  few  horn's  had  their  surrender.  Colley 
lay  dying  from  a  bullet  in  his  brain,  said  to  have 
been  fired  by  himself.  Joubert  went  at  once  to 
his  side  and  spoke  to  him  tenderly  and  sympa- 
thetically. Colley  insisted  upon  giving  Joubert 
his  sword,  and  his  last  words  were  :  *  <  You  are  a 
brave  man  ;  God  bless  you  I  " 

After  this  war  was  over,  Joubert  devoted  him- 
self to  his  family  and  his  business  interests.  * '  My 
wife  first,  my  home  next,  and  then  the  Trans- 
vaal," he  said  at  that  time.  But  Jameson's  raid 
broke  his  quiet,  happy  life  like  an  alarm-bell. 
He  saw  at  once  that  another  and  a  very  different 
war  with  Great  Britain  was  inevitable  ;  and  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  council  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  republic,  he  began 
to  prepare  for  it. 

Joubert  was  a  fine-looking  man,  taller  than 
most  of  the  Boer  leaders — over  five  feet  ten  in 
height,  and  all  bone  and  muscle,  with  the  strength 
of  a  seasoned  wrestler.  Small  but  keen  and  hon- 
est eyes  lit  up  his  sunburned  face  above  the  long, 
grizzled  beard.  He  made  many  friends  on  his 
visit  to  the  United  States. 


II.— GENERAL  CRONJE  AND  HIS  CAPTURE. 


•*  The  Lion  of  South  Africa,"  **  The  Leonidas 
of  Africa,"  these  are  the  names  his  countrymen 
gave  General  Piet  Cronje,  now  imprisoned,  like 
Napoleon,  on  St.  Helena.  None  of  the  Boer 
generals,  none  of  their  stui  dy  deeds,  has  touched 
the  deepest  feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  world  more 
than  this  veteran  soldier  and  his  marvelous  de- 
fense against  overwhelming  odds  in  the  bed  of 
the  Klip  River,  near  Paardeberg,  in  the  Orange 
Free  State. 

Cronje  had  4,000  men,  incumbered  with  wom- 
en and  children  ;  and  they  were,  like  himself, 
farmers  and  amateur  soldiers.  Field  Marshal 
Lord  Rol:)erts  had  40,000  professional  soldiers 
surrounding  Cronje's  little  band,  and  brought 
fifty  guns  to  bear  upon  his  camp  at  short  range, 
the  howitzers  dropping  the  noxious  lyddite  shells 
constantly  into  the  midst  of  it.  Ammunition 
and  food  alike  gave  out  in  the  Boer  camp,  while 
the   British  had  superabundant   supplies.      Yet 


for  tweWe  days  Cronje  held  Paardeberg  as 
Leonidas  held  Thermopylae.  This  is  the  most 
dramatic  story  of  a  most  dramatic  war,  and 
General  Cronje  is  the  hero  of  it. 

General  Cronje  began  his  activities  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war  in  his  command  on  the 
western  frontier  by  seizing  the  armored  train, 
breaking  up  the  railway  and  telegraph  commu- 
nication between  Cape  Town  and  Rhodesia,  and 
investing  Maf eking  and  Kimberley.  He  made 
his  first  great  success  at  the  battle  of  Modder 
River,  where  he  beat  back  Lord  Methuen's 
strange  frontal  attack  with  such  severe  punish- 
ment. Methuen  followed  after  him  clumsily  to 
Magersfontein,  to  meet  disastrous  defeat.  The 
Highland  Brigade  walked  right  into  the  trap 
that  Cronje  had  set,  and  was  cut  to  pieces,  so 
that  even  Methuen  was  willing  to  wait.  Gen- 
eral Cronje  left  him  there,  made  a  visit  of  en- 
couragement to  the  Boer  forces  around  Lady- 
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smithy  then  returned  to  find  that  the  main  body 
of  the  British  army  was  coming  up  under  Lord 
Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener. 

When  Lord  Roberts  had  brought  his  forces 
forward  he  sent  General  French  with  the  cavalry 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Kimberley,  which  he  did  in 
a  brilliant  forced  march.  General  Cronje,  who 
had  been  occupying  his  position  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  relief  of  Kimberley,  instantly  left  his 
intrench ments  and  daringly  tried  to  pass  his  little 
army  of  five  thousand  men  and  women  into  the 
Orange  Free  State  between  the  cavalry  of  Gen- 
eral French  and  the  British  infantry  division 
following  more  slowly  northward.  All  that  a 
general  could  do,  all  that  his  soldiers  could  do  to 
expedite  this  march  into  the  Free  State  to  safety, 
was  done.  But  the  wagons  were  hauled  by  oxen, 
much  of  the  way  was  across  deep  sands,  and  there 
was  a  river  across  the  route, — so  the  British  came 
up  before  Cronje  could  escape.  For  a  time  he 
kept  up  the  retreat,  fighting  in  the  rear  with  the 
advancing  enemy  cleverly  and  courageously  ;  but 
tlie  Britisli  pressed  him  more  and  more  closely, 
the  oxen  and  the  mules  were  tired  out,  and  Cronje 
soon  saw  that  he  could  not  get  away,  and  must 
stand  at  bay  and  figlit. 

He  had  reached  the  river  Klip,  and  in  two 
miles  of  its  sunken  channel,  then  so  dry  that  only 
a  shallow  stream  ran  at  the  bottom  of  a  forty- foot 
ravine,  he  made  his  camp  behind  his  wagons,  and 
told  his  men  to  dig  shelters  for  themselves  in  the 
dry  banks  of  tlie  river.  These  farmers  are  great 
men  with  the  spade,  as  they  have  sliown  over 
and  over  again  in  their  intrenching  work.  In 
this  case  they  built  themselves  and  their  wives 
and  a  few  British  prisoners  underground  dwell- 
ings which  made  the  river  banks  on  both  sides 
look  honeycombed.  With  such  protection  they 
were  comparatively  safe,  even  under  a  shower  of 
lyddite  shells  such  as  was  soon  pouring  upon  the 


camp.  But  the  artillery  ammunition  of  the 
Boers  gave  out  ;  they  had  nothing  to  eat  but  the 
cattle  killed  by  the  enemy's  shells  ;  the  number 
of  these  made  the  camp  uninhabitable ;  they 
were  drenched  by  tremendous  rains  ;  and,  against 
his  will,  General  Cronje  had  to  surrender. 


THE  HARBOR  OP  8T.  HELENA,  WHERE  CRONJB  18  CONPINED. 


GENERAL  CRONJE. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Lord  Roberts, 
when  General  Pretty  man  conducted  General 
Cronje  to  his  headquarters  ;  *'  I  am  glad  to  get 
so  brave  a  man."  Cronje  had  done  all  that  a 
general  could  do,  as  Roberts  himself  admits. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  men,  as  they  stood 
together  before  the  tent  of  Lord  Rol)ert«,  was 
striking.  Ijord  Roberts  was  in  a  new  uniform, 
with  a  handsome  sword  by  his  side, — a  fine 
picture  of  a  fine  general.  Cronje  looked  like  a 
poor  old  farmer, — a  short,  thick-set  man,  with 
strong  eyes,  a  dark  beard  streaked  with  gray,  and 
a  remarkable  expression  of  determination.  He 
had  on  a  worn  felt  hat,  a  shabby  green  overcoat, 
and  old  trousers,  wore  cowhide  boots,  and  abso- 
lutely no  sign  of  being  a  soldier — not  even  the 
sword  or  a  sword-belt. 

Cronje  was  sixty-five  years  old  when  he  sur- 
rendered. He  has  been  prominent  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  South  African  Republic  as  statesman 
and  soldier.  He  refused,  like  Joubert,  to  take 
office  under  tlie  British  annexation  of  1877.     He 
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THB  SURRENDER  OF  GENERAL  CRONJB  TO  LORD  ROBERTS. 


was  prominent  in  the  war  of  1880-81.  Since 
then  he  had  become  a  farmer  on  a  large  scale, 
owning  over  twelve  thousand  acres  near  Pre- 
toria, which  he  ruled  with  military  simplicity, 
and  with  marked  success.  He  kept  a  hospitable 
house,  and  with  his  quiet  little  wife  entertained 
his  friends.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Transvaal 
executive  government,  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  was  second  only  to  Joubert  in  military  posi- 
tion. All  the  foreigners  who  saw  him  speak  of 
his  pleasant  manners,  his  courage,  and  his  inde- 
pendence. The  English  writers  have  given  nu- 
merous descriptions  of  him  since  the  war  began. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  said  of  him  that  he  '*  has  in 
him  the  best  blood  of  Europe.  When  the  edict 
of  Nantes  drove  the  finest  subjects  of  France 
into  exile,  many  of  them  went  to  Holland  and 
from  there  on  to  Africa.  Picture  to  yourself  a 
little  man,  quiet  looking,  at  first  glance  almost 
insignificant.  When  you  first  come  in  contact 
with  him  you  might,  for  a  moment  or  two,  be 
inclined  to  dismiss  him  as  a  very  ordinary  man  ; 
but  a  few  words  from  liira  show  you,  by  their 
grasp,  their  decisiveness,  that  first  impressions 
are  wrong.  As  you  look  longer  at  him  the  type 
of  face  seems  familiar,  and  in  a  flash  it  comes  to 
you  that  this  is  the  kind  of  head  that  is  seen  in 
the  paintings  of  the  old  Dutch  masters." 


This  resemblance  to  the  heads  painted  by  the 
old  Dutch  masters,  and  especially  to  the  head  of 
Christ,  appears  in  other  descriptions  of  him.  One 
of  the  writers  who  knew  him  in  Pretoria  said  : 
"  In  person  he  is  short  in  stature,  very  active,  but 
reserved  in  speech.  His  face,  with  a  heavy  black 
beard,  reminds  one  of  the  type  that  Rubens  and 
other  old  masters  loved  to  paint.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive,  but  I  know  that  he  rarely 
speaks,  though  when  he  does  his  words  carry 
great  weight.  He  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  strong, 
silent  natures,  of  a  masterful  disposition  and  the 
greatest  determination." 

General  Cronje  had  a  fine  military  reputation 
among  the  Boers  as  a  fighter  in  the  desultory 
warfare  with  the  natives,  and  also  in  the  war  of 
1880-81,  when  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life 
in  an  ambush  set  for  him  by  Major  Montagu,  of 
tlie  British  army. 

It  was  Cronje  who  captured  Sir  John  Wil- 
loughby  and  the  rest  of  the  James<5n  raiders  at 
the  opening  of  1896,  leading  them  into  a  trap 
where  they  could  do  nothing  but  surrender, 
much  as  they  were  blamed  for  it  afterward. 
Cronje's  character  can  only  be  understood  by 
those  who  appreciate  the  fact  that,  like  most  of  the 
Boer  leaders,  he  is  a  sincere  Christian  man,  whose 
religion  is  an  essential  part  of  his  daily  life. 
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III.— LOUIS  BOTHA,  THE  NEW  BOER  COMMANDER. 


Although  he  was  the  youngest  of  the  noted 
Boer  leaders,  Louis  Botha,  the  victor  of  Spion 
Kop  and  Colenso,  succeeded  General  Joubert  in 
command  of  thd  republican  armies.  His  stoical 
countrymen  are  slow  to  set  up  heroes,  but  his 
dramatic  achievements  commanded  universal  ad- 
miration and  made  him  distinctively  the  popular 
leader  of  the  war.  He  was  the  popular  as  well 
as  the  official  choice  for  commanding  general  upon 
the  death  of  Joubejrt,  and  was  also  mentioned  as 
a  possible  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic. 

Botha  is  only  thirty-six,  little  more  than  half 
the  age  of  Joubert,  and,  like  most  of  the  Boer 
leaders,  is  not  a  professional  soldier,  but  a  raiser 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  or,  as  he  says,  *  *  a  plain 
farmer, "  in  the  Vryheid  District  of  the  Transvaal. 
He  says  he  is  not  a  military  strategist,  although 
he  has  shown  that  he  is  a  tactician  of  the  first 
class.  He  comes  of  the  best  Boer  stock,  was 
born  in  Grey  town,  Natal ;  as  a  young  man  had  a 
share  in  the  establishment  of  the  Transvaal  Re- 
public, and  fought  under  Lucas  Meyer  in  the 
Kaffir  campaign  with  a  success  which  gave  him 
high  standing  as  an  officer  and  pointed  to  an  im- 
portant command  for  him  in  the  present  war. 
He  has  not  remained  on  his  prosperous  farms  all 
the  time  between  his  fighting  expeditions,  but 
made  a  civic  reputation  as  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Volksraad  at  Pretoria*.  He  is  not  only  a 
very  able  man,  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier, 
but  he  has  more  cultivation  than  many  of  his 
associates.  His  home  is  distinguished  from  the 
homes  of  most  of  the  prominent  Boers  by  his 
fine  library  and  his  wife's  grand  piano.  As  is 
usual  with  the  Boers  of  the  better  class,  he  has 
delightful  home  relations,  and  a  real  helpmeet 
in  his  wife,  who  is  a  superior  woman.  Person- 
ally, he  is,  like  Joubert,  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  One  who  has  seen  him  in 
the  present  war  describes  him  as  a  man  of  at- 
tractive manners  and  as  very  modest.  **Like 
all  Boers,  he  is  a  democrat  of  democrats,"  says 
another  observer,  who  saw  him  at  the  same  time  ; 
*<and  when  he  told  the  story  of  the  battle  he 
was  clothed  in  a  suit  of  clothing  that  might  have 
been  dear  at  ten  dollars  when  he  bought  it.  He 
wore  no  collar  or  scarf  ;  an  old,  stained,  broad- 
brimmed  hat  surmounted  his  head,  and  the  el- 
bows of  his  coat  were  worn  through.  Appar- 
ently, he  left  his  flocks  of  sheep,  and  without 
changing  his  clothing  went  to  the  battle-field 
to  assume  command  of  his  burghers.  He  did 
not  seem  to  be  proud  of  his  victory,  and  spoke 
only  of  the  bravery  of  the  British  soldiers 
and  the  injustice  of  the  war  which  made  such 


slaughter  necessary.  From  one  of  the  men 
who  went  up  the  hill  at  Spion  Kop,  I  learned 
that  General  Botha  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach 
the  summit,  and  that  he  himself  took  two  rifles 
from  the  hands  of  British  soldiers,  one  of  whom 
he  knocked  to  the  ground  with  the  butt  en<l  of 
his  revolver."  Although,  like  all  Boer  soldiers, 
General  Botha  cares  nothing  for  uniform,  he 
dresses  very  well  ordinarily  when  he  is  in  Pre- 
toria. But  the  climb  up  Spion  Kop  and  the 
fight  on  top  had  spoiled  his  clothes. 

General  Botha's  victory  at  Colenso  was  won  by 
clever  tactics  on  the  defensive,  and  showed  his 
genius  for  that  kind  of  warfare.  He  anticipated 
the  very  details  of  the  method  of  attack  the  enemy 
used,  and  met  the  repeated  onset  with  concealed 
forces,  which  could  not  be  dislodged,  and  which 
forced  the  enemy  to  retire  after  fighting  from 
daybreak  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  When 
General  Joubert  heard  that  Spion  Kop  had  been 
taken  he  sent  word  to  General  Burger,  his  second 
in  command,  **  It  must  be  retaken,"  and  General 
Burger  telling  General  Botha,  they  at  once  stormed 
the  hill  with  a  handful  of  men.  General  Botha, 
who  led  on  one  side  of  the  hill,  went  up  in  front 
of  his  men,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  as  he 
went.     A  witness  of  the  scene  shortly  after  the 
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fight  said,  in  speaking  of  the 
Boer  attack,  **  Forty  or  fifty 
of  them  started  up  the  steep 
side  of  that  hill.     The  Brit- 
ish, to  the  number  of  three 
thousand,    were    intrenched 
upon    its    summit,    yet   this 
small  band  made  the  start ; 
they  leaped  like  wild  beasts 
from    boulder  to   boulder, 
sheltering    themselves    with 
the  rocks  as  best  they  could 
and  firing  carefully  with  their 
Mausers   as  they   advanced. 
Not    clad    in    dazzling  uni- 
form,— simply  the   farmer's 
garb,    without    bayonets   or 
fiwords  ;  simply  with  trusty 
Mauser  rifles  and  two  ban- 
•doliers  of  cartridges  around 
their  bodies,  each  containing 
one  hundred  and   fifty  cart- 
ridges.   Thus  they  advanced, 
followed  closely  by  others,  as 
they  arrived  in  small  bands 
from    neighboring   laagers 
located   amid  the  surround- 
ing  hills.      Up  they    went, 
slowly  but  surely.     Not  over 
five  hundred  Boers  engaged 
in  the  battle  at  any  one  time. 
British  cannon  and  Maxims 
roared.     Great  lyddite  shells, 
"to  the  number  of  two  thou- 
sand,   flew   through  the  air 
-and   burst  over   and  among 
the  Boers  in  great  numbers, 
80  that  the  air  was  filled  with  dust,  broken  stones, 
And  poisonous  acid  fumes.     Step  by  step,  how- 
•ever,  that  brave  baud  advanced.      The  British 
•once  endeavored  to  make  a  charge  with  bayonets, 
but  the  sure  fire  of  the  Boer  Mausers  held  them 
back.     The  fight  continued  from  early  morning 
until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     During  all 
this  time  the  Boers  were  continually  advancing, 
but  carefully  picking  their  way.     When  the  fight 
began  a  giant  Boer,  in  the  prime  of  strength  and 
manhood,  was  seen  carrying  a  small  Boer  flag  ; 
in  a  short  time  he  fell  to  rise  no  more  ;  then  an 
old,  white-haired  veteran  picked   up  the  fallen 
banner  and,  waving  it,  urged  his  comrades  on. 
With  flowing  hair  and  flashing  eyes  the  old  man 
Tushed  on,  but  suddenly  a  shell  laid  him  low. 
Before  the  flag  touched  the  ground,  however,  his 
.grandson,  a   bare- footed,    thirteen -year-old  lad, 
fighting  in  his  shirt- sleeves,  leaped  to  the  old 
man's  side  and  snatching  the  flag  from  his  nerve- 
less hand  raised  it  aloft  and  pushed  on.     A  mighty 
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shout  arose  from  the  Boers  as  they  saw  that  gallant 
deed,  and  with  renewed  courage  following  the 
flag  they  rushed  like  a  flood  over  the  British 
trenches,  and  Spion  Kop  was  won."  General 
Burger  led  the  attack  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  but  Botha's  party  arrived  at  the  summit 
first,  and  did  most  of  the  fighting.  The  Boers 
considered  the  feat  second  only  to  Majuba  Hill ; 
indeed,  the  larger  numbers  engaged  made  it  an  even 
more  important  victory  in  some  respects.  Botha's 
generalship  appeared  as  conspicuously  in  this  at- 
tack as  in  the  Colenso  defense  ;  for  it  was  not 
simply  a  wild  and  overwhelming  rush  of  individ- 
ual fighters,  but  a  battle  in  which  by  Botha's  tac- 
tics the  enemy's  trenches  were  flanked  and  an 
enfilading  fire  mowed  the  British  down  like  grass. 
After  this  victory  and  the  death  of  General  Jou- 
bert,  General  Botha  became  the  foremost  man  in 
the  Boer  army  and  was  recognized  as  the  coming 
man  in  the  Boer  state,  and  there  was  no  dissent- 
ing voice  in  his  choice  as  commander-in-chief. 
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IV.— SOME  OTHER  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN  CAPTAINS. 


Besides  the  Boer  generals  who  have  matie 
great  fame  in  the  South  African  war, — Joubert, 
Cronje,  and  Botha, — several  others  have  done 
remarkable  work. 

General  Schalk- Burger's  proper  command  is 
on  the  eastern  or  Portuguese  and  Swaziland 
frontier  of  the  republic.  He  was  President 
Kruger's  political  opponent  in  the  last  presiden- 
tial election  in  the  Transvaal,  and  made  a  stiff 
fight  against  the  redoubtable  '*  Ooni  Paul."  He 
was  born  in  Lydenburg  in  1^52,  and  was  the 
grandson  of  a  Voortrekker  on  whose  head  the 
British  Government  once  placed  a  price  of  £300. 

Although    a    self-  

taught  man,  he  has 
the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  deep  thinker, 
and  his  oratory  has 
often  swayed  the 
Raad.  He  was  a 
field -cornet  in  the 
Boer  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  is  at 
present  a  member 
of  the  Executive 
Council. 

General  Burger, 
belonging  like  Jou- 
bert and  Cronje  to 
the  older  genera-  general  sghalk-buroeb. 
tion,  has  held  im- 
portant commands  and  administered  them  well, 
and  Commandant  Dewet,  belonging  like  Botha  to 
the  younger  generation,  has  distinguished  himself 
by  daring  and  successful  enterprises.  General 
Burger  is  described  by  those  who  know  liim  as  a 
sensible  and  sturdy  officer  of  a  fine  Boer  type. 
Commandant  Dewet  is  regarded  as  second  only  to 
Botha  among  the  younger  men,  and  as  destined 
to  greater  achievements  if  he  lives  and  has  fair 
opportunity.  Some  Boers  think  that  the  new 
men  who  have  como  to  the  front  among  the  offi- 
cers of  the  republican  armies  are  better  fitted  for 
carrying  on  the  war  than  were  the  older  men. 
Certainly,  with  Joubert  dead  and  Cronje  a 
prisoner  at  St.  Helena,  Botha  and  Dewet  and 
their  young  associates  will  have  full  opportunity 
to  show  what  they  can  do.  Dewet,  like  Botha, 
is  of  a  good  old  Dutch  family,  and  is  said  to 
have  a  genius  for  war  and  all  tlie  Boer  clever- 
ness in  the  peculiar  tactics  of  their  mountain  war- 
fare. 

General  Lucas  Meyer  was  born  in  1846  in  the 
Free  State,  and  is  tlie  chairman  of  tlie  first  Volks- 
raad.  He  was  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and 
received  a  bullet  through  the  shoulder  in  action. 


He  has  been  looked  on  as  the  leader  of  the  pro- 
gressive party  among  the  Boers. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  as 
to  the  comparative  credit  which  should  be  given 
the  Boer  officers  and  those  foreigners  who  held 
commissions  in  their  armies  for  successes  jointly 
achieved.  The  friends  of  the  foreign  ofl5cers 
have  claimed  a  good  deal  more  for  them  than  the 
friends  of  the  Boers  have  been  willing  to  concede. 
English  war  correspondents  and  English  military 
critics  have  in  some  cases  leaned  strongly  in  the 
same  direction,  claiming  that  the  Boers  owed 
much  of  their  early  success  to  the  work  of  the 
foreign  officers,  and  especially  to  those  who  were 
engineere  and  artillerists.  It  is  certain,  as  Gf*n- 
eral  Joubert  himself  admitted,  that  these  foreign 
officers  were  of  great  value.  Some  of  them  were 
mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  but  others  were  men  of 
fine  character  as  well  as  courage  and  skill. 

The  most  distinguished  soldier  among  the  for- 
eigners was  General  Count  Georges  de  Villebois- 
Mareuil,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Boer  army,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  and  commandant  of 
the  foreign  legion,  who  died  in  battle  near 
Boshof,  Orange  Free  State,  early  in  April.  He 
was  the  most  scientific  military  man  on  the  Boer 
side,  a  strategist  and  tactician  of  authority  in  the 
French  army,  from  which  he  retired  in  1896  with 
the  rank  of  colonel — out  of  pique,  it  was  said,  be- 
cause he  had  been  refused  the  command  of  the 
expedition  to  Madagascar,  and  was  tired  of  what 
he  regarded  as  unjust  treatment  from  his  superi- 
ors. He  was  only  forty -eight  when  he  retired, 
and  his  prospects  were  regarded  as  brilliant.  He 
came  of  a  noble  family  in  Brittany,  was  graduated 
at  the  French  military  academy  of  Saint  Cyr  in 
1868,  and  as  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  won  the  Legion  of  Honor  Cross 
and  promotion  to  a  captaincy  by  splendid  bravery 
and  a  severe  wound  at  the  recapture  of  Blois.  He 
was  an  active  and  ambitious  young  officer,  who 
was  fond  of  suggesting  new  plans  and  new  ideas 
to  the  ministry  of  war,  and  who  in  the  war  office 
did  valuable  service  in  Algeria  and  Madagascar. 
He  wrote  extensively  and  admirably  on  military 
subjects,  and  had  a  wide  reputation  among  mili 
tary  men. 

His  two  chief  ideas  as  a  French  officer  were  to 
make  the  French  army  strong  enough  to  avenge 
France  for  her  defeat  by  Germany,  and  to  extend 
her  colonial  empire.  He  had  no  feeling  against 
the  English,  but  was  rather  fond  of  them  ;  he 
went  into  the  Transvaal  service  apparently  simply 
for  tlie  sake  of  practicing  his  profession  in  an 
honorable  cause,  an<l  for  large  rewards  in  honors 
and  emoluments.     However,  it  is  certain,  from 
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his  last  appeal  to  the  French  legion,  that  his  sen- 
timents were  strongly  with  the  Boers.  He  said  : 
**  There  is  here  in  front  of  the  Vaal  a  people 
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whom  it  is  desired  to  rob  of  its  rights,  its  proper- 
ties and  its  liberty  in  order  to  satisfy  some  capi- 
talists by  its  downfall.  The  blood  that  runs  in 
the  veins  of  this  people  is  in  part  French  blood. 
France,  therefore,  owes  to  it  some  striking  mani- 
festation of  help.  You  are  the  men  whom  a 
soldier's  temperament,  apart  from  all  the  great 
obligations  of  nationality,  has  gathered  under 
this  people's  flag  ;  and  may  that  flag  bring  with  it 
the  best  of  fortune  to  us!  You  are  the  finished  type 
of  a  troop  that  attacks  and  knows  not  retreat." 

General  de  Villebois-Mareuil  went  secretly  to 
the  Transvaal,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  first 
successes  of  the  Boer  forces  that  his  presence 
there  became  known  in  Europe.  Then  the  French 
newspapers,  and  afterwards  military  critics  in 
both  France  and  England,  began  to  give  him 
credit  for  all  the  Boers  achieved.  They  called 
him  *<the  brains  of  the  Boer  army,"  and  said 
that  he  furnished  General  Joubert  with  both  his 
strategy  and  his  tactics.  The  whole  plan  of  cam- 
paign for  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  said  to 
be  his.  He  certainly  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it,  and  especially  with  the  scientific  lines  of  de- 
fensive fortifications  whicli  made  so  much  of  the 
Boer  success  possible.  He  descril3ed  this  system 
of  defense  in  a  series  of  communications  to  French 
military  periodicals,   in   which   he   showed  how 


easily  the  mountains  and  hills  could  be  made 
almost  impregnable.  The  Boer  Government 
thanked  him  oflScially  for  his  share  in  the  success 
of  the  victory  at  Colenso,  which  was  due  largely 
to  his  fortifications. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  foreign  legion  has 
suffered  much  more  proportionately  than  the  Boers 
themselves.  Besides  losing  General  Villebois- 
Mareuil  by  death,  two  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
successful  of  the  foreign  oflBcers,  Major  Albrecht 
and  the  German  colonel  Schiel,  were  lost  by 
capture,  and  the  percentage  pf  losses  among 
both  officers  and  men  has  been  very  much  higher 
among  the  foreigners  than  among  the  natives. 
Major  Albrecht  is  a  remarkably  efficient  artillery 
officer,  and  deserves  credit  for  much  of  the  good 
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work  done  by  the  artillery.  He  organized  and 
trained  the  artillery  forces  of  the  Orange  Free 
State.  He,  too,  is  credited  by  the  foreign  mili- 
tary critics  with  successes  which  the  Boers  at- 
tributed to  their  generals. 
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Colonel  Blake,  the  most  prominent  American 
in  the  foreign  legion,  is  John  Y.  Filmore  Blake, 
who  was  graduated  from  "VV^est  Point  in  the  class 
of  1880,  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry  in 
our  army  until  1889,  when  he  married  an  heir- 
ess of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  whom  he  met  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  and  resigned  to  engage  in  the 
railroad  business  in  Grand  Rapids  until  he  went 
to  South  Africa  to  live.  He  commands  a  corps 
of  Irish  and  American  rough  riders,  some  five 
hundred  in  number,  most  of  whom  have  had 
military  experience.  Colonel  Blake  is  a  fine  cav- 
alry soldier.  One  of  his  classmates  said  of  him  : 
<  *  I  never  knew  a  better  specimen  of  physical 
culture  and  grace.  He  was  one  inch  more  than 
six  feet  tall,  magnificently  proportioned,  not  car- 
rying an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh,  and  a  natu* 
ral-born  athlete.  His  striking  appearance,  genial 
manners,  and  ready  wit  made  him  most  compan- 
ionable among  men."  General  Joubert  placed  a 
high  value  on  this  Irish- American  brigade,  and 
remarked  to  an  American  gentleman  who  has 
seen  him  since  the  war  began,  that  there  were  no 
braver  soldiers  in  the  Boer  army  than  Colonel 
Blake's  men. 

'  The  professional  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
Army  on  duty  in  Washington  have  followed 
with  the  keenest  interest  the  events  of  the  war 
in  South  Africa.  Every  oflBcer  on  duty  at  the 
War  Department  has  utilized  the  War  Depart- 
ment map  of  the  seat  of  war  prepared  in  the 
military  information  division  of  the  Adjutant 
GeneraPs  OflBce  in  studying  the  strategy  and 
tactics  of  the  two  sides.  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  commanding  the  army,  has  watched  the 
war  with  as  much  attention  as  any  of  his  sub- 
ordinates. He  predicted  before  it  began  that  it 
would  be  hard  fought,  and  that  the  Boers  would 
succeed  at  first,  and  would  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves  at  all  times.  He  admires  the 
work  of  the  Boer  generals — strictly,  of  course, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  in  common 
with  most  army  oflBcers,  even  some  of  those  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  British  cause,  is  in- 
clined to  credit  the  burgher  leaders  with  the  pos- 
session of  real  talent  for  military  tactics  of  no 


small  degree.  In  speaking  of  what  they  had 
done.  General  Miles  said  : 

A  parade  performance  by  these  rough-riding  burgh- 
ers would  no  doubt  send  a  West  Pointer  into  mars  of 
laughter ;  but  later  on,  when  they  had  gotten  into  the 
real  business  of  warfare,  I  suspect  that  he  would  be 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  wonderful  adaptation  of 
their  field  tactics  to  their  armament  and  the  configura- 
tion of  the  ground.  Their  tactics  have  been  described 
as  intelligent  opportunism,  which,  after  all,  was  the 
keynote  of  Napoleon^s  success  in  war.  In  default  of  a 
scholastic  military  plan,  they  have  a  shrewd  eye  for 
the  advantages  of  ground,  position,  and  cover.  Of 
strategy,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  text-books,  they  are 
supposed  by  military  critics  to  know  very  little^  since 
their  method  of  warfare  is  the  guerrilla,  and  they  do  not 
concern  themselves  with  lines  and  squares ;  but  a  good 
deal  of  strategy  is  deception,  and  if  the  reports  are  true 
that  the  veteran  Indian-fighter,  Sir  George  Stewart 
White,  commanding  at  Ladysmith,  was  induced  by  the 
Boers  to  make  a  frontal  attack  against  an  unoccupied 
position,  discovering  his  mistake  too  late  to  prevent  the 
capture  on  his  flank  of  two  battalions  and  a  mountain 
battery  of  his  force,  then  *'Oom  Paul's'*  generals  must 
know  a  good  substitute  for  strategy,  it  is  true  that  the 
markmanship  of  the  Boers  is  said  not  to  be  so  good  as 
it  was  at  Bronkhorst  Spruit,  Laing's  Nek,  iugogo,  and 
Majuba  Hill,,  owing  to  the  fact  that  big  game  has  dis- 
appeared from  their  farms,  and  consequently  fewer  op- 
portunities of  practice  with  the  rifle  are  afforded,  and 
the  statistics  of  the  Krugersdorp  Jameson  raid  fight 
rather  confirmed  this  contention  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  marksmanship  of  the  British  soldier  ought  to 
be  very  much  better  than  it  was  at  Majuba ;  the  North- 
ampton regiment,  which  shot  so  poorly  on  that  occasion, 
being  now  the  champion  riflemen  of  the  army— a  proof 
that  straight  shooting,  like  wisdom,  is  only  to  be  learned 
in  the  bitter  school  of  experience  and  misfortune. 

This  opinion  of  General  Miles  sums  up  what 
is  said  by  other  army  oflBcers  of  less  rank  and  less 
experience.  General  Miles,  in  his  Indian  cam- 
paigns and  again  in  Puerto  Rico,  saw  service  in 
hills  and  mountains  like  those  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Boers  have  been  fighting,  and  there- 
fore knows  personally  what  the  conditions  of  their 
warfare  are.  All  army  oflBcers  dwell  upon  the 
remarkable  way  in  which  the  Boer  generals  and 
their  foreign  assistants  have  utilized  the  natural 
opportunities  for  defensive  fortifications  and  for 
so  shifting  their  forces  on  interior  lines  as  to 
match  the  much  larger  forces  of  the  enemy. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  IN  BELGIUM. 

BY  JOHN  R.  COMMONS. 


ELECTORAL  reform  in  Belgium  has  passed 
through  three  stages.  First,  the  secret  bal- 
lot, 1877.  This  is  the  **  Australian  "  ballot  ar- 
ranged in  party  columns.  Second,  plural  voting, 
1893.  University  graduates  and  propertied  per- 
sons are  given  three  votes  each.  Others  have  but 
one  vote.  The  plural  voter  when  he  enters  the 
booth  receives  his  three  ballots,  and  these  he 
marks  and  votes  separately.  Third,  proportional 
representation,  1899.  No  change  whatever  is 
made  in  the  secret  ballot  or  the  plural  voting. 
Consequently  the  new  law  is  not  ideally  propor- 
tional ;  it  is  proportional  to  the  votes,  not  to  the 
voters.  The  fourth  and  final  stage — one  man, 
one  vote — is  in  the  future. 

The  proportional- representation  law  just  passed 
contains  three  novel  features,  different  from  the 
Swiss  laws  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
marked  the  highest  point  of  the  reform.  These 
are  the  One-Vote,  Substitute  Candidates,  and  the 
Rule  for  Distributing  the  Seats.  The  first  and 
third  are  improvements  ;  the  second  is  question- 
able.    They  will  be  noted  below  : 


ILLUBTR^TITE  BALLOT  FOR  ▲  DISTRICT  BLSCTINO  FIYB  RBPRSSBHTATITIS. 

Four  parties  In  the  field. 


The  new  law  applies  both  to  the  Senate  and 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  both  elected  by 
popular  vote  like  an  American  State  legislature. 
Instead,  however,  of  one  senator  and  one  repre- 
■entative  elected  for  single- mem bered  districts  as 
hitherto,   the   districts   are  to  be   enlarged,  and 


three  to  eighteen  representatives  are  to  be  elected 
on  general  tickets  for  corresponding  districts. 
Thus,  the  City  of  Brussels  is  one  district,  and 
elects  eighteen  representatives  at  large.  There 
are  in  all  152  representatives  elected  for  29  dis- 
tricts. In  the  same  way  there  are  76  senators 
elected  for  21  districts. 

METHODS    OF   ELECTION. 

1.  Nominations  are  made  by  petition.  At 
least  one  hundred  signatures  are  required.  Each 
group  of  petitioners  may  nominate  as  many  can- 
didates as  the  whole  number  to  be  elected — in 
this  case  five.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  nom- 
inate only  one  or  two  more  than  they  hope  to 
elect.  Substitute  candidates  are  also  nominated, 
if  desired,  to  fill  vacancies  which  may  occur  in 
the  party  representation  through  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  dismissal  of  elected  members. 

2.  Each  vote  counts  one  for  the  party.  This 
diffei-s  from  the  Swiss  method,  where  each  voter 
has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  candidates  to  be 
elected,  and  where  he  can  distribute  them  as  he 

pleases  among  different 
tickets,  and  may  even, 
in  one  canton,  cumulate 
them  on  individual  can- 
didates. The  Belgian 
law  restricts  the  voter 
to  a  single  party.  This 
greatly  simplifies  the 
election,  and,  as  will 
appear  below,  does  not 
restrict  the  liberty  of 
the  voter. 

3.  The  voter  indi- 
cates his  one  vote  in 
either  of  two  ways.  He 
may  stamp  the  white 
spot  at  the  head  of  the 
ticket,  or  he  may  stamp 
the  spot  against  the 
name  of  the  candidate 
of  his  first  choice.  In 
either  case  the  vote 
counts  one  for  the  party  as  a  whole.  So  far  the 
voter's  task  is  exactly  the  same  as  under  the  old 
system.  But  he  may  also  vote  for  a  substitute. 
This  substitute  vote,  however,  has  no  effect  ex- 
cept when  a  vacancy  occurs.  This  is  a  new  fea- 
ture, and  is  unnecessary,  because  vacancies  could 
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just  as  well  be  filled  by  the  candidates  next  in 
order  on  the  main  ticket. 

4.  The  election  board  ascertains,  first,  the 
number  of  representatives  to  which  each  party  is 
entitled,  and,  second,  the  individual  candidates 
elected  on  each  ticket.  This  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  ordinary  election,  where  the  elector's  vote 
is  counted  only  for  the  candidates,  and  parties 
are  not  recognized.  The  theory  of  proportional 
voting  is  based  on  the  actual  fact  that  the  voter 
selects,  first,  the  party  that  stands  for  his  princi- 
ples, and,  second,  the  candidate  who  stands  for 
that  party.  ' 

5.  The  party  vote  is  ascertained  as  follows, 
taking  for  example  only  party  No.  1,  above  : 

TICKET  NO.  1. 

Ballots  marked  at  bead  of  ticket 18,500 

Ballots  marked  for  particular  candidates : 

Paul .: 300 

Jean 700 

Albert 4,000 

Xavier 500    5,500 

Total  party  vote 24,000 

The  vote  for  all  parties,  ascertained  in  the  same 
way,  is  as  follows  : 

Vote.     ^^P'Sl"'- 

No.  1 24,000  8 

No.  2 11,000  1 

No.  3 9,000  1 

No.  4 8,000  0 

"^000  '~6 

6.  The  above  apportionment  of  representatives 
among  the  four  parties  is  calculated  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  the  Belgian  law.  The  theory  is  math- 
ematically sound,  but  was  considered  in  Switzer- 
land as  too  complicated.  However,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  its  complexity  does  not  apply  to 
the  voters.  The  voters  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  apportionment  when  they  are  casting  their 
ballots.  The  computation  is  made  solely  by  the 
returning  board. 

The  first  party  gets  one  representative  for  each 
8,000  votes,  the  second  party  gets  one  represent- 
ative for  11,000  votes,  the  third  party  gets  one 
for  9,000  votes,  and  the  fourth  gets  none  for 
3,000  votes.  This  is  as  nearly  proportional  as 
five  whole  representatives  can  be  distributed. 
If  a  larger  number,  say  ten,  or  twenty,  were 
elected,  the  proportion  would  be  more  exact, 
since  the  fractions  would  be  smaller. 

7.  Having  determined  the  party  representa- 
tion, the  next  step  is  to  designate  the  successful 
candidates  within  the  parties.  Had  Party  No.  1 
nominated  only  three,  then  all  would  have  been 
elected.  But  the  party  nominated  four,  and 
therefore  one  must  be  excluded.     The   Heltjian 


law  selects  the  three  whose  individual  votes 
stand  highest,  it  being  assumed  that  a  voter  who 
marks  his  ballot  at  the  top  votes  for  the  candi- 
dates in  the  order  of  their  inscription.  Although 
the  voter  has  the  right  to  change  their  order  by 
marking  another  name  as  his  first  choice,  the 
practical  result  will  usually  be  to  elect  the  candi- 
dates in  the  order  in  which  their  names  appear. 
This,  by  the  way,  was  the  plan  outlined  by  the 
man  who  was  really  the  father  of  proportional 
representation,  the  American,  Thomas  Gilpin, 
whose  brochure,  the  fii-st  publication  on  the  sub- 
ject in  any  language,  was  printed  in  Philadelphia 
in  1844.  This  document  has  been  reproduced 
in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science  for  March,  1896.  The 
Belgians,  after  vanous  experiments  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  have  returned  to  this  pioneer 
American  essay  on  the  subject. 

It  will  be  seen  that  throughout  the  election,  the 
Belgian  law,  following  Gilpin  s  plan,  gives  a 
frank  recognition  to  political  parties.  Parties  are 
considered  essential  to  representative  govern- 
ment. The  voter  is  restricted  to  one  party.  He 
practically  votes  for  candidates  in  the  order  laid 
down  by  the  party  management.  But  with  pro- 
portional representation  this  is  not  an  oojection. 
If  his  own  party  has  not  nominated  the  candidate 
whom  he  wants,  he  can  join  with  one  hundred 
others  of  like  mind  and  place  that  candidate  in 
nomination.  Furthermore,  this  independent  can- 
didate is  not  compelled  to  get  a  majority  or 
plurality,  as  is  the  case  where  but  one  is  to  be 
elected  and  the  choice  is  narrowed  down  to  the 
two  leading  parties,  nor  does  he  run  the  risk  of 
defeating  his  own  party  and  turning  the  election 
over  to  the  other  leading  party,  but  he  is  elected 
if  he  gets  only  one -fifth  of  the  votes.  The  party 
from  which  he  bolted  loses  only  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives, instead  of  the  entire  ticket,  and  he 
takes  the  place  of  that  one.  With  such  facility 
for  independent  movements,  it  is  expected  that 
the  party  managers  will  closely  consult  the  wishes 
of  all  their  followers,  and  will  name  such  candi- 
dates as  will  of  their  own  weight  bring  strength 
to  the  ticket. 

The  effect  of  the  new  law  upon  the  representa- 
tion of  parties  in  the  Belgian  Parliament  will  be 
definitely  known  only  after  the  first  election, 
which  occurs  in  the  current  month.  In  the  pres- 
ent parliament,  elected  in  1898,  the  Catholics 
have  112  representatives  (in  the  lower  house), 
the  Socialists  28,  and  the  Liberals  12.  The 
Catholic  representation  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
proportion  of  the  Catholic  vote  in  the  country, 
while  the  Liberals  have  much  less  than  their  true 
proportion.  This  disproportion  is  the  result  of 
the  majority  or  plurality  system.     With  three 
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tickets  in  the  field  in  each  Parliamentary  district, 
the  Catholics  are  able  to  win  in  the  country  and 
the  Socialists  in  certain  cities,  so  that  the  Liberal 
party,  which  in  1893  had  60  votes,  has  been 
almost  entirely  shut  out  from  representation. 
The  new  law  was  brought  about  by  a  coalition  of 
Liberals  and  Socialists,  joined  by  a  number  of 
Catholics.  The  Liberals  and  Socialists  plainly 
could  not  of  themselves  have  carried  the  law,  be- 
cause the  Catholics  have  a  clear  majority,  but  the 
shrewder  Catholics  reasoned  that  the  present 
method  of  majority  election  was  forcing  the  two 
opposite  parties  to  combine,  but  that  proportional 
representation  would  encourage  them  to  keep 
their  organizations  separate.  A  striking  object 
lesson  of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  spring  mu- 
nicipal elections  in  1899.  The  Liberals  and  So- 
cialists for  the  first  time  joined  forces,  and  carried 
by  large  majorities  the  municipal  councils  of 
Brussels,  An  vers,  Nivelles,  and  Gand,  although 
hitherto  the  Catholics  had  been  successful  by 
clear  majorities  over  all.  The  issue  on  which 
the  opposition  joined  was  that  of  the  public 
schools,  which  were  being  attacked  by  the  Cath- 
olics. With  this  object  lesson  the  Catholics  were 
Strongly  impressed,  and  it  inclined  them  favor- 
ably to  proportional  representation.  They  still 
hope  lo  have  a  majority  of  both  houses,  since 
they  have  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  country 
at  large,  and  they  will  certainly  retain  that  ma- 
jority, although  diminished  in  number,  unless 
the  voters  themselves  change  to  other  parties. 

The  Belgian  reform,  if  introduced  in  New 
York  City,  would  make  some  interesting  changes. 
In  1897  Tammany  Hall,  with  less  than  half  of 
the  votes,  elected  90  per  cent,  of  the  councilroen. 
Tammany's  representation  is  26  out  of  a  total 
of  29  members — a  majority  of  23.  By  the  pro- 
portional method  it  would  be  13 — a  minority  of  3. 

ELECTION    OF    COUNCILMEN NEW    YORK,    1897. 


Votes  cast  for  Mayor. 

Propor- 
tional Rep- 
resenta- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Democrat , 

233,997 
151.540 
101,863 

21.6G3 
14,467 
2,999 

44 
29 
19 

4 
3 

1 

26 
3 

13 

Citizeus' Union 

Repablican 

9 

Citizens*  Union   and 
Republican 

Jefferson  ian   Democ- 
racy  

\ 

Socialist 

Scattering 

Total 626.599 

m 

29 

29 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  comparison  in 
detail.  The  vote  for  mayor  is  taken  as  showing 
better  than  the  vote  for  councilmen  the  relative 
strength  of  different  parties. 

The  election  of  aldermen  for  Greater  New  York 
by  the  same  methods  of  computation  is  equally 
interesting.  Tammany  elected  47  out  of  60 — 
a  majority  of  34.  Proportionally,  Tammany 
would  have  elected  only  28 — a  minority  of  4.  The 
Citizens'  Union  would  have  elected  18  instead  of 
2  ;  the  Republicans  12  instead  of  9  ;  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democracy  2  instead  of  none. 

The  Borough  Council  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx 
has  36  members.  Tammany  elected  31 — a  ma- 
jority of  26.  By  proportional  representation  it 
would  have  been  1 7 — a  minority  of  2.  The  show- 
ing is  as  follows  : 

ELECTION  OF  ALDERMEN  FOR  THE  BOROCOHS  OF 
MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 


Vote  for  Mayor. 

i 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Tammany 

148,606 
77,210 
56,834 

18,076 
9796 
1,357 

48 
26 
19 

4 
3 

81 

4 
1 

17 

Citizens*  Union 

Repablican  

10 
7 

Jeffersonian  Demo- 
crat   

1 

Socialist 

1 

Scattering 

Total 

800,989 

100 

86 

36 

In  1899  Manhattan  Borough  elected  to  the 
State  Assembly  3 1  Democrats  and  4  Republicans. 
Had  the  election  been  conducted  according  to  the 
new  method  in  Brussels,  the  representation  would 
be  21  Democrats,  13  Republicans,  and  1  Social- 
ist, as  follows  : 

STATE  ASSEMBLYMEN,   MANHATTAN  BOROUGH,    1899. 


Total 

Assembly 

Vote. 

Elected. 

Propor- 
tional. 

Democrat 

88,283 

9.568 

2,988 

774 

81 

4 

21 

Republican 

13 

Socialist 

1 

Labor 

Prohibitionist 

Total 

247,605 

35 

85 

Greater  New  York,  in  1898,  elected  a  solid 
delegation  of  Democrats  to  Congress.  By  the 
proportional  method,  according  to  the  vote  for 
governor,  the  Democrats  would  have  elected  9, 
and  the  Republicans  7. 


THE  AUTHOR   OF  "LORNA   DOONE." 

RICHARD    DODDRIDGE  BLACKMORE  IN   HIS  HOME. 

BY    R.    W.    SAWTELL. 


T^B  LATB  R.  D.  BLACKMORB. 

I  SPENT  the  year  1894  in  Europe,  chiefly  in 
London  and  vicinity.  Accepting  the  invi- 
tation of  a  merchant  to  visit  him  at  his  home,  at 
Teddington,  I  chose  the  month  of  May,  when 
the  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  trees,  so  beauti- 
ful everywhere  in  the  south  of  England  at  that 
time,  was  delightful  to  the  eye. 

My  friend  lived  near  the  railway  station,  and  I 
was  preparing  for  my  return  trip  to  London 
when  he  asked,  *<Did  you  ever  read  *  Lorna 
Doone'?" 

**Ye8,"  I  replied;  <*who  has  not?  That  is 
an  easier  question." 

*<  Well,  then,"  he  continued,  <*  seeing  that  you 
are  interested,  come  and  see  where  the  author 
lives,"  and  pointed  to  a  white-brick  two-story 
dwelling,  with  slate  roof,  standing  inside  high 
brick  garden -walls,  hiding  all  but  the  upper  story 
and  roof. 

<'  Indeed  I  Do  you  suppose  he  would  give  me 
an  interview  ?  "  I  asked. 

'  *  Not  he.  He  has  dealt  with  me  for  thirty- 
four  years,  and  I  have  been  on  speaking  terms 
with  him  all  those  years,  but  I  have  never  been 


inside  his  garden -walls,  and  I  know  no  one  who 
has  except  his  working-men  and  others  on  busi- 
ness. He  is  not  a  social  man,  and  seems  wedded 
to  his  garden  in  summer  and  his  book-writing  in 
winter.  That  is  all  I  know  about  him  ;  except 
that  he  keeps  the  most  vicious  dogs  to  protect  his 
fruit,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  avoid  the  risk. " 

**I  have  never  been  afraid  of  dogs,"  I  re- 
plied ;  **  and  if  you  will  give  me  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction, I  will  risk  the  consequences  of  one 
rash  act." 

*»I  will  do  that,  of  course,"  he  said  ;  **  but 
you  must  dictate  the  message."  And,  opening 
his  desk,  he  seated  himself,  saying :  *  <  I  am 
ready  ;  proceed." 

It  read  as  follows  : 

Teddington,  May  10, 18M. 
R.  D.  Blackmore,  E&q. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  an  American  friend  visiting  me 
(a  Canadian  crank  he  calls  himself),  who  has  received 
so  much  pleasure  from  the  reading  of  your  books,  es- 
pecially **  Lorna  Doone,*'  that  he,  wants  to  thank  you 
personally,  if  you  will  give  him  the  opportunity. 
Kindly  grant  him  the  favor,  and  oblige 

Yours  truly, 

CHARLBft  DEAYTON. 

To  introduce 
Mr.  R.  W.  Sawtell. 

*'Now  let  me  inclose  your  card,"  he  said. 

« « That  would  never  do, "  I  replied,  *  *  if  he  dis- 
likes to  be  interviewed." 

*'You  are  right,"  he  said,  rising,  and  con- 
tinued, **  Now  I  will  go  and  show  you  the  right 
entrance  ;  then  say  good-by." 

We  crossed  the  railway  bridge,  and  entered  a 
lane  bricked  up  on  each  side  with  a  wall  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high.  Half-way  through  we  stopped 
at  an  iron  gate,  where  my  friend  pointed  to  the 
front  door,  saying : 

**Ring  the  door-bell,  but  be  watchful  of  the 
dogs.  Don't  open  the  gate  till  I  am  away.  If 
you  survive,  write  to  me  on  your  return,  and 
come  to  us  again  soon.     Good-by." 

As  soon  as  I  opened  the  gate,  a  pack  of  noisy 
dogs  surrounded  me  ;  but  before  I  reached  the 
door,  they  were  licking  my  hands  and  jumping 
against  me,  to  the  detriment  of  my  **  Prince  Al- 
bert" London-made  coat.  1  heard  other  deep- 
tongued  bloodhounds,  which  I  was  glad  were 
chained  securely. 
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In  answer  to  my  inquiry  if  Mr.  Blackmore 
was  in,  the  maid,  dressed  in  the  usual  uniform 
of  English  housemaids,  led  me  to  the  drawing- 
room,  saying : 

<*  I  will  give  him  your  letter.  Please  be  seat- 
ed.    I  think  he  is  in.*' 

Instead  of  taking  the  seat  she  placed  for  me, 
I  began  the  study  of  some  beautiful  water- color 
illustrations  of  his  greatest  work,  hanging  around 
the  room.  In  less  than  two  minutes  I  heard  the 
door  open,  and  on  turning  saw  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  full-faced,  farmer-like  man  standing 
holding  the  door,  without  coat  or  vest,  necktie 
or  collar,  wristbands  and  collar  unbuttoned. 

He  had  my  letter  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  broad 
smile  on  his  honest- looking  countenance  he  moved 
toward  me,  and  I  met  him  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  where  we  grasped  each  other's  hands  and 
looked  straight  into  each  other's  eyes,  while  I 
thanked  him  as  best  I  could  for  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  his  books  and  the  honor  of  the  inter- 
view. I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  house  of  a  friend, 
who  was  neither  a  *< recluse"  nor  a  ''misan- 
thrope." He  acknowledged  his  own  gratification 
for  a  visit  from  an  American,  where  some  of  his 
best  friends  lived. 

**  And  now,"  he  asked,  **what  more  can  I 
say?" 

<«  Tell  me  something  of  your  history,"  I  replied. 

**  "Well,  sit  down  and  I  will.  It  will  not  take 
long,  for  there  is  not  much  to  tell." 

He  drew  up  an  easy -chair  for  me  and  another 
for  himself,  so  close  that  he  laid  his  hand  on  my 
knee  to  begin  his  story.  When  he  discovered 
the  unbuttoned  wristband,  he  blushed  like  a  girl, 
and  said  : 

<*You  notice  I  was  making  my  mid-week 
change  of  linen  when  I  received  your  unique 
letter,  and  did  not  stop  to  finish  my  dress.  Ex- 
cuse me  for  a  minute,  please." 

He  soon  returned  with  a  thin  alpaca  coat  on, 
but  neither  vest  nor  collar,  and,  resuming  his 
seat,  said : 

**  I  was  bom  at  Longworth  Rectory,  Berk- 
shire. The  seventh  day  of  June,  1825,  launched 
this  old  dugout  upon  the  world.  My  father  was 
curate  in  charge,  and  he  lost  his  young  wife,  my 
mother,  before  I  was  four  months  old  ;  hence,  I 
never  knew  the  privilege  of  a  mother's  care  and 
training.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  then  vi- 
car of  Tewksbury,  Rev.  Robert  Knight,  and  her 
mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  that  noted  divine 
and  author.  Dr.  Doddridge — whence  my  second 
name.  I  have  the  ivoryand-silver  tobacco  stop- 
per given  to  that  good  man  by  his  friend.  Colonel 
Gardiner. 

**  A  great  part  of  my  youth  was  spent  near 
the  boundary  between  Somerset  and  Devon.     I 


enjoyed  country  life  to  the  fuD,  investigating  the 
works  of  Nature  and  prying  into  hidden  secrets, 
as  well  as  the  more  visible  and  common. 

<  *  After  obtaining  the  best  education  the 
neighborhood  afforded,  ending  at  Blundel's 
Academy  at  Tiverton,  I  was  admitted  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  where  my  father  had  once  been 
a  fellow.  I  completed  my  course  there  with 
honors,  then  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  Lon- 
don, and  studied  law,  passing  creditably,  and 
practiced  some  time  at  the  bar  in  London.  But 
my  once  excellent  health  became  impaired.  My 
medical  adviser  said  I  would  have  to  give  up  my 
profession,  seek  an  outdoor  employment,  or  die 
young.  As  I  was  unwilling  to  depart  just  then, 
I  took  his  advice. 

*  *  Considering  for  some  time  what  occupation 
to  follow,  I  decided  to  become  a  gardener  and 
horticulturist.  Having  studied  botany  and  agri- 
cultural chemistry  also,  I  felt  that  I  was  well 
equipped  for  this  calling,  which  I  was  always 
fond  of  in  youth,  and  the  most  likely  to  effect 
my  cure. 

»'  In  pursuit  of  this  object  I  wandered  up  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  in  search  of  a  suitable  soil 
for  pear-culture — for  Covent  Garden  Market, 
which  was  not  then  well -supplied.  Coming  upon 
a  vacant  lot  near  the  lion-entrance  to  Bushy 
Park,  only  twelve  miles  from  my  market,  I 
found  a  sixteen -acre  plot,  which  I  learned  could 
be  purchased  in  fee-simple.  I  secured  samples 
of  the  soil,  and  the  analysis  proved  it  to  possess 
the  requisite  qualities  in  iron,  etc.  I  decided  to 
purchase  it.  And  now,"  he  continued,  **  I  find 
you  interested  in  my  occupation.  Come  out 
and  see  what  I  have,  and  we  can  talk  as  we  go 
along." 

It  was  raining,  as  it  usually  did  all  that  year, 
and  I  raised  my  umbrella  over  his  head  ;  but  he 
said,  "  Keep  yourself  dry;  never  mind  me.  I 
am  used  to  it ;  besides,  I  can  change  my  gar- 
ments, and  you  cannot.'* 

Passing  into  the  first  green-house,  filled  with 
young  grape-vines,  just  beginning  to  bear,  he 
said  :  **1  call  this  my  American  house,  because 
I  received  fifty  pounds  from  each  of  two  Ameri- 
can authors  for  writing  an  introduction  to  their 
books." 

<<  That  paid  better  than  gardening,  did  it 
not  ?  "  I  remarked. 

*  <  Yes,  indeed, "  he  replied.  '  *  For  many  years 
I  raised  large  crops  of  fruit,  and  at  profitable 
prices,  at  the  Covent  Garden  Market ;  but  the 
competition  from  all  countries,  even  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  often  the  blight  of  insects,  leave  a 
deficit  of  £400  between  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. It  costs  me  annually  £500,  and  I  often 
receive  less  than  £100." 
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The  next  green- bouse  we  entered  was  100  feet 
long,  and  80  feet  of  it  was  fully  occupied  by  one 
vine  of  the  Black  Hamburg  variety,  with  a  few 
remaining  bunches  of  very  large  and  well- ripened 
fruit.     He  cut  a  bunch  for  me,  remarking  : 

<*  I  call  this  vine  *  John  Ridd,'  because  of  its 
great  strength  and  large  proportions.  In  a  few 
years  it  will  surpass  the  noted  royal  vine  at 
Hampton  Court,  which  is  110  feet  long  and  120 
years  old,  while  this  is  but  40  ;  but  it  has  never 
been  so  overworked  as  the  Queen's,  which,  some 
years,  has  to  sustain  2,500  bunches." 

Speaking  of  John  Ridd,  I  asked  him  if,  in 
describmg  John  and  Lorna,  he  had  living  ex- 
amples in  his  mind  to  help  his  imagination. 

'*  Yes,"  he  replied,  <*I  had  ;  but  I  think  I 
trimmed  John  up  a  bit." 

We  went  over  his  large  garden,  ending  where 
he  had  planted  nearly  an  acre  of  standard  peach- 
trees,  then  well-laden  for  the  first  time.  He 
said  :  '  *  This  is  the  only  orchard  I  know  of  in 
England.  I  got  the  trees  from  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  Rochester,  New  York,  and  I  want  you 
to  come  again  in  August  to  tell  me  how  the 
quality  compares  with  those  grown  in  America." 

I  promised  to  do  so  if  possible,  and  we  parted 
like  old  friends  of  long  standing,  with  a  hearty 
hand-shake. 

After  returning  from  a  trip  through  Nor- 
mandy, the  Seine  Valley,  and  Paris,  I  spent 
three  months  in  Wales,  Devonshire,  and  my 
native  county,  Somersetshire.  Having  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  Blackmore  during  this 
time,  I  visited  him  in  September.  On  this 
occasion  I  entered  his  garden  so  quietly  that  the 
dogs  were  not  disturbed.  Hearing  some  ham- 
mering against  a  wall,  I  crept  up  silently  and 
found  Mr.  Blackmore  on  a  step-ladder,  fastening 
up  some  loose  branches  of  pear-trees  spi^aad 
along  the  wall.  I  spoke,  and,  recognizing  my 
voice,  he  turned  suddenly,  dropped  his  hammer 
and  nails,  and  sprang  to  the  ground,  taking  my 
hand  in  both  his,  saying  : 

'*  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  just  in  time  for 
dinner,  if  you  will  take  pot-luck  with  us  ; — there 
goes  the  bell  ;"  and  he  put  his  strong  arm 
around  my  shoulders  to  direct  me. 

I  said,  **I  have  this  minute  left  my  friend's 
dining-table,  and  have  a  dread  of  dyspepsia." 

'*  You  must  come,  however,"  he  said,  because 
I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my  nieces,  two  of 
whom  are  my  housekeepers,  and  the  other  is  on 
a  visit.  And  all  are  going  to  a  band  tournament 
this  afternoon,  and  this  is  your  only  chance." 

*' And  a  chance  I  cannot  afford  to  lose,"  I 
said  ;   and  in  we  went. 

After  an  introduction,  the  head-houskeeper  be- 
gan to  apologize  ;  but  I  assured  her  that,  while 


they  ate,  I  would  try  and  entertain  them  ;  I  had 
already  dined,  but  such  **  pot-luck"  was  a  good 
average. 

When  an  old-fashioned,  deep  apple  pie,  in 
which  a  coffee-cup  was  placed  to  keep  up  the 
crown,  was  brought  on,  Mr.  Blackmore  said  : 

*  *  Now  you  must  risk  the  dyspepsia,  and  try  a 
taste  of  this,  because  it  is  made  from  a  seedling 
of  my  own,  and  I  want  your  opinion  of  its 
merits. " 

*  It  was  well  worthy  the  praise  I  gave  it.  I 
told  him  that  it  resembled  a  noted  apple  in 
America,  called  the  Eusopus  Spitzenburg,  one  of 
our  *<best  cookers"  for  pies  and  sauce.  He 
seemed  pleased,  and  when  the  great  variety  of 
fruits  were  brought  on,  I  had  to  taste  nearly  ^ 
to  tell  him  how  they  compared  with  our  own. 
The  continued  rain  had  made  it  all  watery  and 
flavorless,  and  I  told  him  so,  saying  that  they 
lacked  our  Canadian  sunny  weather  in  the  ripen- 
ing process.  This  he  readily  admitted,  saying 
that  all  his  fine  crop  of  standard  peaches  were 
lost  on  account  of  cracking  open. 

Before  I  left  him  on  this  occasion  he  exacted 
a  promise  from  me  to  visit  him  later,  and  re- 
marked that  if  I  would  send  him  a  card,  his 
housekeeper  would  have  something  better  than 
•*  pot  luck  "  to  offer  me. 

In  October  I  sent  a  card,  as  prearranged,  and 
found  him  waiting,  having  given  up  both  pen 
and  pruning-knife  for  the  day.  We  went  over 
the  garden  together,  and  he  told  me  what  would 
make  delightful  reading  if  I  had  dared  to  make 
notes  or  were  blessed  with  a  more  retentive 
memory. 

In  reply  to  my  suggestion  that  he  got  his  lit- 
erary abilities  from  his  father,  he  said  : 

*  •  That  could  never  be,  for  I  never  heard  that 
he  had  any  to  transmit;  but,"  he  continued, 
**if  I  have  any  myself,  which  I  very  much 
doubt,  it  must  have  been  inherited  from  my  dear 
mother." 

Speaking  of  the  high  garden -walls,  he  said 
that  they  were  for  the  double  purpose  of  keep- 
ing thieves  out  and  ripening  tender  fruit.  The 
lane  across  the  whole  sixteen  acres  was  made 
because  there  had  been  a  public  path  across  it 
so  long  he  could  not  close  it.  He  planted  ten 
acres  of  pear-trees  at  the  beginning  ;  but  on  that 
occasion  there  must  have  been  eighty  bushels  or 
more  lying  on  the  ground,  unsalable  on  account 
of  insects  and  a  gale  blowing  them  off  the  trees. 

He  had  a  fine  collection  of  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  vines  ;  and  the  house  was  mantled  in  choice 
vines  and  climbing  roses. 

The  dinner  for  that  day  consisted  of  eight  or 
ten  courses  in  eatables,  and  almost  as  many  in 
drinkables.     We  lingered  two  hours  around  the 
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table,  and  he  was  bright  and  talkative.  His 
nieces  seemed  as  overjoyed  to  hear  him  as  I  was. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  had  read  '*  Lorna 
Doone "  a  second  time,  and  enjoyed  it  better 
than  the  first,  and  he  would  probably  think  me 
ail  old  fool. 

'»  Yes,"  he  replied;  **  but  I  know  a  bigger 
one,  who  told  me  he  had  read  it  sixteen  times, 
and  meant  to  read  it  again.  I  often  wonder 
whatever  people  see  in  that  old-fashioned  stuff 
to  take  such  an  interest  in.  They  seem  never  to 
care  for  any  other  of  my  books,  some  of  which 
are  much  better  and  more  interesting.  *  Lorna 
Dooiie's  '  popularity  was  purely  accidental.  The 
first  edition  of  500  copies,  in  three- volume  form, 
received  but  scant  notice.  Only  200  copies 
could  bo  sold  in  England,  the  price  being  thir- 
teen shillings  and  sixpence  per  copy.  The  other 
300  were  sent  to  Australia,  and  got  rid  of  at 
one- third  the  price  named.  I  gave  my  wife  a 
fnll  set,  and  have  been  offered  ten  guineas  for  it, 
but  would  not  sell  it  at  any  price. 

* '  The  great  run  for  it  afterwards  was  due  to 
accident.  The  junior  member  of  my  publishing 
firm  read  it  a  second  time,  and  was  so  impressed 
witli  its  peculiarities  that  he  got  the  consent  of 
^he  firm  to  issue  a  cheap  edition  in  one  volume. 

« <  The  Marquis  of  Lome  had  recently  married 
the  Princess  Louise,  when  a  book  reviewer  un- 
authorizedly  stated  that  the  book  was  written 
al>out  the  forefathers  of  Lord  Lome ;  and  then 
everybody  read  it,  out  of  curiosity,  and  ex- 
hausted nearly  a  score  of  editions,  and  the  de- 
mand has  continued  ever  since,  and  it  is  now  the 
only  book  I  get  anything  for." 

One  of  the  nieces  asked  me  if  I  had  read  any 
other  of  her  uncle's  books.  I  said  :  *'  Several, 
but  none  of  them  came  up  to  *  Lorna.*  He 
must  have  been  inspired  when  he  wrote  it.  I 
have  read  one  this  last  week  which  has  interested 
ine  almost  as  much,  because  I  see  around  me  the 
environments  in  which  the  plot  was  laid,  and  I 
think  I  know  the  hero  and  who  was  represented 
as  the  heroine." 

Then,  turning  toward  the  author,  I  said  : 

*  *  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  want  you  to  be  candid 
with  me,  and  tell  me  if  you  still  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  that  first  kiss  upon  your  lips,  given  by 
the  young  lady  known  as  *  Kitty, '  whom  you 
rescued  from  drowning  in  the  overflow  of  the 
Thames  River,  nearly  forty  years  ago  ?  " 

There  was  immediate  silence  around  the  table. 
The  author  lowered  his  head,  and  the  nieces 
looked  much  frightened  at  the  boldness  of  the 
question  addressed  to  their  usually  austere  uncle. 
But  in  a  few  seconds  he  comprehended  my  mean- 
ing, and,  blushing  like  a  girl  in  her  teens,  he 
raised  his  head  and  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  in 


which  we  all  joined,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  my 
conjecture  was  right;  he  was  »*  Kit,"  and  his 
dear  wife  *'  Kitty,"  represented  in  that  fine  story 
of  courtship. 

His  wife  had  been  dead  three  or  four  years, 
and  he  seemed  to  worship  her  memory.  There 
were  no  children,  and  apparently  he  had  only 
the  nieces  as  near  relatives. 

He  stated  that,  after  the  first  burst  of  popu- 
larity of  *'  Lorna  Doone,"  he  was  invited  to  every 
public  function  among  the  great  and  learned,  but 
declined  them  all,  preferring  the  company  of  his 
wife  and  books  to  the  applause  of  the  public. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  he  acknowledgetl  that 
he  was  an  unsocial  man,  and  neither  visited  nor 
encouraged  visitors. 

The  only  way  I  could  account  for  his  being 
drawn  toward  me  was  by  recalling  the  admission 
in  my  letter  that  1  was  a  *•  crank,"  which  made 
him  forget  to  finish  dressing,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  I  always  afterward  maintained  a  frank 
and  outspoken  manner.  Then  there  were  several 
things  which  strengthened  our  friendship.  He 
was  just  seven  weeks  older  than  I.  Both  of  us 
were  fond  of  books  and  horticulture. 

My  last  and  farewell  visit  was  made  in  Janu- 
ary, 1895.  Blackmore  was  then  engaged  on  a 
poetical  work  (of  which  he  sent  me  a  copy  in 
May).  Some  of  the  verses  had  been  made 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years,  and  were  now  re- 
vised and  published  for  the  first  time. 

In  a  letter  to  me  he  complains  of  the  lack  of 
taste  in  the  illustrations  of  Adam  and  Eve^  say- 
ing :  **  A  poet-artist  would  have  given  his  con- 
ceptions a  more  refined  and  delicate  style." 

I  was  informed  that  the  book  never  became 
popular  or  sold  readily. 

Referring  to  the  illustrations  of  an  artistic 
edition  of  <*  Lorna  Doone,"  which  sold  at  a 
guinea  a  copy,  he  said  : 

**The  water-colors  you  admired  in  my  draw- 
ing room  were  the  originals,  presented  to  me  by 
the  artist.  They  are  beautifully  conceived.  I 
would  not  sell  them  for  one  hundred  guineas." 

We  spent  the  last  two  hours  alone  in  his 
sitting-room  ;  and  when  we  finally  separated,  at 
his  private  entrance  through  a  door  in  the  high 
brick  wall,  near  the  railway  station,  we  em- 
braced, and,  like  two  women,  shed  tears  of  sor- 
row. 

Such  was  the  **  recluse,"  as  I  found  him  ;  but 
it  was  hard  to  make  his  neighbors  believe  that 
Blackmore  had  a  heart  for  anything  but  himself, 
his  fruit,  and  his  books  ;  and  I  never  talked  with 
one  who  knew  him  socially,  or  anything  of  his 
home-life  and  habits. 

In  our  continued  correspondence,  we  each  ex- 
pressed the  hope  of  meeting  again,  but  always 
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with  the  understanding  that  I  would  have  to  do 
the  traveling. 

In  a  letter  dated  January,  18,  1897,  he  said  : 

My  pear-crop  was  mined  in  the  last  half  of  Septem- 
ber last  year  by  gales,  and  I  have  therefore  to  keep  my 
pen  on  the  march.  There  is  a  long  tale  of  mine  appear- 
ing in  Blackwood  now.  The  power  of  walking  is  leav- 
ing me,  and  I  can  only  walk  a  hundred  yards  a  day, 
and  have  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  that  much. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  20,  1897,  he  said  : 

Probably  it  will  always  be  out  of  my  power  to  un- 
derstand why  so  many  people  have  formed  almost  an 
attachment  for  one  of  my  books,— "  Loma .  Doone, — 
while  they  care  not  to  look  at  any  of  the  others.  How- 
ever, so  it  is ;  and  it  seems  vain  to  hope  for  any  other 
verdict.  That  book  is  to  come  out  here  in  sixpenny 
form,  and  the  publishers  expect  to  sell  100,000  copies. 
[All  were  taken  up  in  one  week,  I  afterward  learned.] 

I  have  finished  my  last  novel,  and  It  is  high  time  to 
stop.  This  one  is  to  come  out  from  the  press  of  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  when  it  has  finished  the  course 
in  Blackwood.  .  .  .  You  seem  to  be  enjoying  a  ram* 
bling  life,  but  I  live  a  lonely  life— seldom  going  beyond 
my  own  gate  now.  .  .  .  Half  of  my  stingy  crop  lies  on 
the  ground.  There  is  with  us,  this  year,  a  wonderful 
plague  of  maggots  ;  they  are  so  plentiful  that  they  can- 
not find  a  pear  apiece  to  live  in,  and  are  obliged  to  chum 
together. 

There  is  much  excitement  here  about  Hall  Gainers 
new  story,  "  The  Christian,"  and  I  dare  say  it  will  make 
a  stir  with  you.  I  have  not  read  it ;  in  fact,  I  seldom 
read  a  novel  now. 

In  a  letter  received  from  him,  in  1 898,  he  told 
me  much  of  his  school -life  and  college -days. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1852,  and  practiced  there  till  his  health  failed. 

In  the  same  letter,  he  said  : 

My  father  was  the  best-living  man  I  ever  became  ac- 
quainted with,  and  was  as  popular  with  the  Dissenters 
as  with  the  Churchmen  ;  and  I  esteem  his  memory  all  the 
more  for  his  Christian  liberality.  I  have  no  faith  in  the 
Christianity  of  any  man  so  narrow-minded  that  he  will 
not  appear  on  the  same  platform  with  those  who  differ 
from  him  in  the  matter  of  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. I  refer  you  to  a  chapter  in  my  last  book  for  my 
views  and  belief  on  this  subject.  I  believe,  also,  that 
ray  father's  large-hearted  liberality  prevented  his  ad- 
vancement in  the  Church,  however  much  he  merited  it. 

Not  having  received  a  reply  to  my  letter  in 
the  spring  of  1898,  I  felt  that  there  must  be 


something  wrong,  and  wrote  him  again  in  the 
fall,  receiving  the  following  reply  : 

Tedd.,  Dec.  21,  189a 
Mr  DEAB  Friend  :  Not  you  alone  have  failed  to  re- 
ceive reply  to  kind  and  friendly  letters,  bat  almost 
every  one  who  has  ever  written  to  me  during  the  last 
twelve  months— simply  because  I  have  not  been  able, 
through  perpetual  pain  and  sleepless  nights,  to  aUend 
to  things  as  I  should.  And  the  drought  has  taken  aU 
hope  of  welfare  out  of  those  things  which  enooorage 
me  to  move.  I  have  lost  two  and  a  half  stone  in  weight, 
and  have  been  obliged  to  have  all  my  clothes  taken  in ; 
being  nine  inches  less  in  girth,  and  five  inches  around 
the  chest.  However,  I  am  tired  talking  about  myself— 
which  1  abhor  above  all  things.  It  is  a  meet  odious 
habit,  and  one  that  grows  very  rapidly. 

The  general  impression  of  those  I  talked  to  in 
England  about  Blackmore  was  that  he  was  im- 
mensely rich  in  having  two  such  prolific  sources 
of  income — ^literature  and  fruit ;  but,  from  my 
conversation  and  correspondence  with  him,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

He  always  complained  of  the  expenses,  with 
six  men  all  the  year  round,  and  in  busy  seasons 
double  the  number,  exceeding  the  proceeds  of 
sales  ;  and  largely  so,  late  years,  on  account  of 
competition,  insects,  and  blight.  He  said  to  me, 
more  than  once,  that  but  for  his  pen  he  would 
be  a  very  poor  man  ;  and  even  from  that  source 
his  royalties  had  dwindled  down  to  a  small  sum, 
and  that  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  *  *  Loma 
Doone,"  and  he  could  not  hope  to  write  anything 
more  that  would  meet  the  demand  of  this  ma- 
terialistic and  capricious  age. 

The  other  point  I  wish  to  mention  is  the  fre- 
quent assertion  that  he  was  a  <  <  recluse,''  <<  almost 
a  misanthrope."  To  this  I  can  only  say,  that 
was  not  my  experience  ;  for  in  all  my  long  life, 
no  stranger  ever  treated  me  with  greater  confi- 
dence and  cordiality.  The  few  passages  I  have 
quoted  from  his  letters  ought  to  prove  that  He 
certainly  shrank  from  publicity  and  what  he 
called  ** hollow  applause*' ;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  was  naturally  selfish. 

Blackmore  had  the  countenance  of  an  honest, 
happy  farmer,  free  from  cunning  or  guile,  and 
far  removed  from  what  is  generally  conceived  of 
an  imaginative  writer  of  such  a  love-story  as 
**Lorna  Doone,"  which  will  ever  hold  a  first 
rank  in  literature. 
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THE  BIGGEST  STEAMSHIP  IN  THE  WORLD. 

IN  the  May  McClure's,  Mr.  Earl  Mayo  gives 
some  readable  facts  about  the  great  steam- 
ship Oceanicy  of  the  White  Star  Line,  which  is 
in  service  between  England  and  New  York,  and 
which  exceeds  in  length  any  other  ship  in  the 
world. 

*  *  Ten  thousand  tons  of  steel  beams  and  braces 
and  plates,  forming  a  framework  one-seventh  of 
a  mile  in  length  and  carrying  a  mass  of  ponder- 
ous machinery  of  almost  equal  weight — that  is 
the  biggest  of  ocean  steamships  in  rough  analysis. 
It  is  easy  to  forget  that  she  is  a  ship.  When  she 
is  lying  at  a  pier  her  vast  form  towers  up  like  a 
great  building,  and  her  construction  is  more  akin 
to  that  of  a  modem  *  sky-scraper '  than  to  that  of 
any  of  the  craft  of  earlier  days.  A  skeleton  of 
steel  girders,  rising  tier  above  tier  to  the  height 
of  five  stories,  is  the  frame  of  the  Oceanic's  great 
body ;  and  over  this  is  a  skin  of  steel  plates. 
These  plates  vary  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
three-eighths  in  thickness  ;  they  weigh  above  two 
tons  apiece  ;  they  were  fastened  together  by  the 
largest  riveting- machine  ever  built ;  and  they 
make  the  Oceanic  the  strongest  as  well  as  the 
largest  ship  of  her  kind. 

A   CITY   AFLOAT. 

*  *  She  is  an  ocean  city — nothing  less — a  modem, 
driving,  twentieth- century  city,  teeming  with  all 
the  occupations  that  man  has  devised  for  himself; 
an  epitome  of  the  two  continents  that  she  helps 
to  unite.  Her  ordinary  population  is  upward  of 
two  thousand  persons.  Set  up  on  land,  her  steel 
timbers  would  provide  the  framework  of  dwell- 
ings for  all  of  them.     Her  plates  would  surround 


the  town  with  a  solid  wall  five  feet  high  and 
eight  miles  in  length.  Her  bunkers  would  sup- 
ply all  the  coal  required  by  the  community  for 
two  years.  Her  stores  would  stock  all  its  shops. 
Her  electric  plant  would  light  all  its  streets. 
Her  engines  would  drive  machinery  suflBcient  to 
employ  all  the  inhabitants.  What  she  could  do 
on  land  she  does  in  more  wonderful  ways  at  sea, 
for  there  this  city  must  be  not  only  self -contained 
and  self-supporting,  but  must,  in  addition^  propel 
itself  across  500  miles  of  ocean- waste  every  day, 
in  storm  or  calm.  To  do  this — to  rise  superior 
to  all  stress  of  wind  or  weather  or  ordinary  mis- 
fortune— requires  not  only  vast  power,  but  a 
vast  reserve  power. 

THE   ship's    heart   AND    LUNGS. 

*'In  length  the  Oceanic  surpasses  any  other 
vessel  by  more  than  fifty  feet.  A  mere  look  at 
her,  especially  a  walk  along  her  decks,  reveals  in 
some  measure  her  immensity.  But  to  get  a 
really  adequate  impression  of  her  greatness  you 
must  descend  to  that  region,  unknown  of  passen- 
gers, which  lies  below  decks,  and  see  the  ship's 
heart  and  lungs  and  muscles  stirring  her  great 
body  to  life  and  action — watch  the  nice  interplay 
of  forces  beside  which  human  strength  is  too  in- 
significant for  comparison. 

<  *  To  move  a  body  so  vast — with  cargo  aboard 
the  total  weight  is  upward  of  25,000  tons — and 
to  keep  steel  muscles  as  thick  as  a  man's  body 
up  to  their  work,  requires  a  deal  of  nutriment. 
One  mouth  is  not  enough  to  admit  the  500  tons 
of  coal  which  are  the  Oceanic^ s  daily  consump- 
tion. She  has  96  ;  and  into  these  96  mouths, 
or  furnaces,  a  solid  ton  of  the  Welsh  or  Penn- 
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sylvania  hills  disappears  every  three  minutes.  A 
ton  and  a  half  an  hour  must  be  burned  beneath 
each  of  the  large  boilers  to  keep  it  up  to  its 
full  energy — an  energy  that  will  suffice  to  turn 
17  tons  of  water  every  hour.  There  are  15  boil- 
ers. The  larger  ones  develop  2,000  horse-power 
each,  and  are  of  such  huge  dimensions  that 
three  men  standing  one  on  top  of  another  could 
scarcely  span  the  diameter  of  any  one. 

POWER    OF    THE    ENGINES. 

<  *  Of  like  proportions  are  the  giant's  nostrils 
— the  funnels  through  which  are  breathed  out 
the  smoke  and  gas  that  cannot  be  consumed. 
They  rise  stra^ht  away  from  the  fire-bars  a  dis- 
tance of  128  feet ;  and  if  they  were  laid  on  the 
ground,  a  double  line  of  trolley-cars  could  be  run 
through  each,  with  room  to  spare.  Then  the 
two  great  engines  (the  ship's  heart)  beat  with  a 
steam -pressure  of  192  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
— seven  and  a  half  tons  bearing  upon  the  space 
covered  by  a  man's  hand.  Gleaming  pistons  of 
solid  steel,  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  convey  this 
power  to  giant  crank -shafts  more  than  two  feet 
in  diame^^r.  As  a  pure  display  of  power  there 
is  nothing  in  any  other  mechanism  to  compare 
with  the  operation  of  these  engines.  One  does 
not  comment  upon  it ;  he  holds  his  tongue  and 
looks.  The  motion  is  not  rapid.  The  stroke  is 
six  feet,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  crank -shaft 
are  72  to  the  minute.  It  is  the  deliberation  of 
a  giant,  who  knows  full  well  that  nothing  can 
stand  against  him.  The  impressiveness  of  the 
movement  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  see  it  in  its  final  application  to  the  propulsion 
of  the  ship.  We  see  it  travel  from  the  engines 
down  the  driving-bars.  We  see  it  take  hold  of 
the  giant  shafts  and  set  them  in  motion.  Then 
the  shafts,  thicker  than  a  man's  body,  hollow, 
of  the  finest  steel,  disappear  toward  the  stern  of 
the  ship.  We  know  that  they  terminate  in  the 
propellers,  that  each  revolution  drives  our 
25,000  tons'  weight  over  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  feet.  But  we  know  this  because  the  chief 
engineer  tells  us  so.  All  that  we  see  are  the 
great  tubes  of  steel  stretching  away  interminably, 
revolving  ceaselessly.*' 

The  Oceanic  is  steered  by  means  of  two  ma- 
chines, as  no  wheel  would  be  able  to  move  her 
rudder  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  all  the  seamen  on  board 
could  not  control  it.  The  rudder  weighs  53 
tons.  The  two  screws,  of  manganese  bronze, 
weigh  30  tons  each,  and  cost  #36,000.  The 
great  shaft  that  moves  each  screw  is  constructed 
in  nine  sections,  and  each  section  weighs  24  tons. 
Great  buckles  of  steel  bent  to  fit  over  the  shaft, 
with  bolt-holes  and  bolts  all  at  hand,  are  ready  to 
repair  a  break. 


RUNNING    EXPENSES. 

The  Oceanic  carries  a  crew  of  about  500  men, 
but  only  about  60  of  these  are  sailors,  most  oif 
the  crew  being  occupied  in  attending  to  the 
wants  of  one  sort  or  another  of  the  1,500  passen- 
gers. T!ie  engineer's  department  alone  requires 
200  men,  chiefly  to  fire  the  furnaces.  Mr.  Mayo 
calculates  the  earning  capacity  of  the  Oceanic  at 
j{90,000  a  round  trip  ;  but  the  expenses  of  run- 
ning the  great  liner  are  so  enormous  that  he 
thinks  the  net  income  is  no  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary return  on  the  investment  of  $4,500,000 
which  she  represents. 


THE  PAPAL  ELECTIONS. 

IN  Frank  Leslie's  for  April,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mon- 
signor  Seton  describes  the  methods  by  which 
the  successor  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  will  be  chosen. 
These  methods  were  virtually  established  by  a 
council  called  by  Pope  Gregory  X.  in  1274.  The 
decree  or  **  constitution "  promulgated  by  this 
council  contains  fifteen  paragraphs,  called  the 
**  Fifteen  Laws  of  the  Conclave."  They  are 
summarized  by  Monsignor  Seton  as  follows  : 

*»  On  the  death  of  the  Pope  the  cardinals,  hav- 
ing celebrated  for  nine  days  his  obsequies  in  the 
city  where  he  died,  shall  enter  the  conclave  on 
the  tenth  day,  whether  absent  colleagues  have 
arrived  or  not,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  single 
attendant,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  or  at  most,  in 
case  of  evident  necessity,  by  two  attendants. 

*  <  The  conclave  shall  be  held  in  the  palace  last 
occupied  by  the  Pope,  and  there  the  cardinals 
must  live  in  common,  occupying  a  single  spacious 
hall  not  cut  off  by  curtains  or  partitions,  and  so 
carefully  closed  on  every  side  that  no  one  can 
secretly  pass  in  or  out.  One  room,  however, 
may  be  cut  off  for  private  purposes — resei-vato 
libera  ad  secretam  cameram  aditu  ;  but  no  access 
shall  be  allowed  to  any  cardinal,  nor  private  con- 
versation with  nor  visits  to  him,  except  from 
those  who,  by  consent  of  all  the  other  cardinals, 
may  be  summoned  to  consult  on  matters  germane 
to  the  affair  in  hand  ;  nor  shall  any  one  send 
letters  or  messages  to  their  lordships  or  to  any  of 
their  familiars,  on  pain  of  excommunication.  A 
window  or  other  opening  shall  be  left  in  the  hall 
of  conclave,  through  which  their  meals  are  intro- 
duced ;  but  it  must  be  of  such  a  size  and  shape 
that  no  human  being  can  penetrate  thereby.  If, 
after  three  days  from  the  opening  of  the  con- 
clave, no  election  has  been  made,  the  prelates 
appointed  to  attend  to  this  shall  allow  each  car- 
dinal no  more  than  one  dish  at  dinner  and 
supper  during  the  next  five  days,  after  which 
only  bread  and  water  until  they  come  to  an 
agreement.      The   cardinals   shall   take  nothing 
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from  the  papal  treasury  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  See  ;  but  all  its  revenues  are  to  be  carefully 
collected  and  watched  over  by  the  proper  oflBcers. 
They  shall  treat  of  nothing  but  the  election, 
unless  some  imminent  danger  to  the  temporalities 
of  the  Holy  See  may  demand  their  attention  ; 
and,  laying  aside  all  private  interests,  let  them 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  common  weal  ; 
but  if  any  cardinal  shall  presume  to  attempt  by 
bribes,  compacts,  or  other  arts  to  entice  his 
brethren  to  his  own  side,  he  shall  suffer  excom- 
munication :  nor  shall  any  manner  of  engage- 
ment, even  if  sworn  to,  be  valid.  If  a  cardinal 
draw  off  from  the  conclave,  or  should  he  retire 
from  motives  of  health,  the  election  must  still 
proceed  ;  yet  if  he  recover  he  shall  be  read- 
mitted. Cardinals  arriving  late  or  at  any  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  as  also  those  who  may  be 
under  censures,  shall  be  received.  No  one  can 
give  his  vote  outside  of  the  conclave.  Two- thirds 
of  the  votes  of  all  the  electors  present  are  requi- 
site to  elect ;  and  any  one  not  radically  disquali- 
fied is  eligible  to  the  Papacy." 

Monsignor  Seton  explains  that  a  woman,  a 
manifest  heretic,  or  an  infidel — one  who  is  not 
baptized — would  be  **  radically  disqualified." 

THE    MODIFIED    RULES. 

In  a  few  points  the  severity  of  the  constitution 
of  Gregory  X.  has  been  relaxed  and  some  slight 
modifications  have  been  introduced,  in  accord- 
ance, as  Monsignor  Seton  says,  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  a  more  refined  age. 

"Thus  Clement  VI.  (De  Beaufort,  1342- 
1352),  while  recommending  the  greatest  frugal- 
ity at  table  during  the  seclusion  of  the  conclave, 
removed  the  alimentary  restrictions  and  left  it  to 
the  cardinals  themselves  to  select  the  kind,  qual- 
ity, and  amount  of  their  food,  but  forbade  the 
prandial  civilities  of  sending  tidbits  from  one 
table  to  another.  The  same  Pope  allowed  each 
cardinal  to  have  his  bed  inclosed  by  curtains,  and 
to  have  two  attendants,  or  conclavists,  in  every 
case.  The  monastic  simplicity  of  a  common 
sleeping- room  was  done  away  with  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  each  cardinal  was  allowed 
the  use  of  a  separate  cell,  which  Pius  IV.  com- 
manded should  be  assigned  by  lot.  When  a  car- 
dinal's name  and  number  have  been  drawn,  his 
domestics  upholster  the  cell  with  purple  serge  or 
cloth,  if  their  master  was  created  by  the  late 
Pope  ;  but  if  by  a  former  one,  with  green — a 
difference  in  color  that  was  first  observed  in  the 
conclave  for  the  election  of  Leo  X.  A  few  ar- 
ticles of  necessary  furniture,  such  as  a  bed,  table, 
kneeling-bench,  and  a  couple  of  chairs,  complete 
the  interior  arrangements.  On  the  outside  of 
bis  cell  each  cardinal  affixes  a  small  escutcheon 


Copj  right,  1900,  by  FranJb  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. 

CAHDINAL'8  CELL,  WITH  B8CUTCHBON  OVER  TUE  DOOR. 

emblazoned  with  his  arms,  which  serves  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  vulgar  modern  thing  called  a 
door-plate.  While  great  care  is  still  taken  to 
hinder  suspicious  communications  between  the 
conclave  and  the  outer  world,  it  is  no  longer  pro- 
hibited to  visit  a  cardinal  or  member  of  his  suite, 
although  the  colloquy  must  be  held  at  some  one 
of  the  entries,  and  whatever  is  spoken  be  heard 
by  the  prelates  doing  duty  there." 

*'  If  a  cardinal  fall  ill  and  choose  to  remain  in 
conclave,  provision  is  made  to  take  his  vote  ;  but 
he  may  retire,  if  he  wish,  losing  his  vote,  how- 
ever, which  cannot  be  given  outside  of  the  con- 
clave or  by  proxy.  If  he  recover  he  is  obliged 
in  conscience  to  return,  because  it  is  a  duty  of 
his  office,  and  not  a  mere  personal  privilege,  to 
take  part  in  papal  elections.  All  cardinals,  un- 
less specially  deprived  by  the  Pope  before  his 
death  of  the  right  of  electing  and  of  being  elected, 
can  vote  and  are  eligible,  even  if  under  censures." 

THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN  CANADA. 

'^  A  POLITICAL  ONLOOKERS*  contributes 
'^*.  to  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  April  a 
brief  paper  on  '*  The  Issues  of  the  General  Elec- 
tion." The  threatened  inroads  of  a  people's  or 
farmer's  party  are  no  longer  dreaded  by  the 
managers  of  the  two  old  parties  of  Canada,  but 
neither  the  liberals  nor  the  Conservatives  repre- 
sent just  what  they  did  four  years  ago  : 

*  *  The  Conservatives  are  not,  as  before,  the 
champions  of  protection  against  a  radical  on- 
slaught ;  nor  are  they  the  sole  exponents  of  the 
imperial  idea.  The  prestige  long  enjoyed  as 
the  only  party  of  experience  in  affairs  of  state 
tliey  must  now  share  with  their  opponents.     On 
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the  other  hand,  the  schism  caused  by  .the  school 
question  has,  in  large  measure,  healed.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  both  in  vigor  and  adroitness, 
has  not  been  found  wanting,  and  has  repaired  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  his  party  with  undoubted  skill. 
Suffering  as  they  do,  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
for  lack  of  fresh  reinforcements  of  capable  men, 
the  Conservatives  have  been  able  to  preserve  a 
certain  continuity  of  policy,  and  to  avoid  such 
serious  mistakes  as  would  compromise  them 
hopelessly  in  the  country.  If  a  popular  move- 
ment for  a  change  of  government  should  set  in, 


SIR  CHARLES  TUPPBR. 

(Leader  of  the  Canadian  Conservatives.) 

the  Conservatives  have  not,  by  any  act  of  theirs 
since  1896,  rendered  themselves  ineligible  to 
take  adyantap:e  of  a  turn  in  the  tide." 

The  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  no  longer 
fighting  protection  with  their  old-time  energy. 
For  the  sake  of  continuance  in  power,  they  will 
readily  promise  to  let  the  present  duties  stand. 
Still,  the  ''Onlooker'*  believes  that  the  tariff  as 
an  issue  has  not  wholly  disappeared.  Nothing 
less  than  a  threat  of  great  tariff  reductions,  how- 
ever, would  solidify  the  protectionist  interests  in 
support  of  the  Conservatives.  The  Liberals  are 
not  likely  to  make  such  a  threat.  The  Liberals 
will  probably  not  lose  many  votes  from  disap- 


pointed freetraders,  nor  will  the  Conservatives 
gain  many  from  Liberal  protectionists. 

The  obstacles  to  imperial  commercial  union,  in 
the  form  of  a  British  preferential  Zollvtrein  hav- 
ing been  removed,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
Conservatives  champion  this  cause  ;  but  the 
movement  seems  to  ^ack  essential  elements  of 
support. 

*'  In  the  main,  however,  we  shall  find  the  de- 
termining issues  of  the  campaign  in  imperialism, 
in  racial  jealousy,  and  in  the  tariff. 

MODERN    CANADIAN    STATESMEN. 

*<The  pei*sonal  element  counts  for  le«s  than 
it  did.  The  counterparts  of  George  Brown,  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  and  Joseph  Howe,  the  arhi 
ters  rather  than  the  creatures  of  the  political 
conditions  they  lived  under,  are  not  to  be  found 
to-day.  There  is  still  popular  leadership  ;  but  it 
could  not  bear  the  strain  which  George  Brown 
risked  when  he  entered  the  Coalition,  or  Sir 
John  Macdonald  when  he  refused  to  pardon  Kiel. 
Despite  the  lugubrious  reflections  of  those  who 
attach  undue  weight  to  the  past,  it  is  question- 
able if  Canadian  politics  contained  abler  men 
than  we  find  now.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  sur- 
rounded' by  several  associates  of  exceptional 
ability.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  could,  if  summoned , 
form  a  ministry  at  least  as  strong  as  those  of  his 
predecessors." 

IMPERIALISM. 

**A  more  conceivable  extension  of  the  im- 
perial movement  in  Canada  is  not  trade,  but  de- 
fense. The  dispatch  of  forces  to  join  the  British 
army  at  the  Cape  is  rapidly  forcing  this  issue  to 
the  front.  Such  a  policy  would  be  hailed  with  en- 
thusiasm in  England  ;  an  effect  not  to  be  de- 
spised, even  for  the  baser  motive  of  commercial 
benefit.  Both  parties  here  would  not  ordinarily 
oe  slow  in  seizing  such  an  opportunity.  The 
Conservatives  would  respond  more  unitedly,  per- 
haps ;  but  the  Liberals  possess  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  act." 

The  attitude  of  the  French -Canadian  element 
in  the  Liberal  party  toward  Great  Britain's  wars 
seems  to  this  writer  to  **  call  for  diplomatic  han- 
dling." Whether  a  Liberal  government  can  un- 
reservedly commit  itself  to  any  plan  of  imperial 
defense,  and  still  retain  its  hold  on  its  constitu- 
ency, is  problematic. 

In  the  coming  campaign  the  an ti- capitalist  agi- 
tation— "a  reflex  of  the  Bryan  oratory  in  the 
LTnited  States  " — is  likely  to  have  more  or  less 
effect.  The  reciprocity  question  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed. 

<'A  name  to  conjure  with,  obscuring  issues 
and  drawing  men  by  the  force  of  sheer  attraction, 
is  not  readily  discernible  on  either  side." 
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CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

IN  U Humantti  Nouvelh  for  March,  a  well  con- 
sidered article,  '-The  United  States  and 
Cuba,"  by  Albert  Ruz,  discusses  the  relations  of 
Cuba  and  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to 
throwing  light  on  the  probable  future  status  of 
the  island.  Mr.  Ruz,  who  writes  as  a  Cuban 
wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  patriots  who  strug- 
gled to  free  their  country  from  Spanish  domin- 
ion, says  : 

**The  sociologist,  the  economist,  the  states- 
man, cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the  future  of 
the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  the  Key  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Public 
opinion  in  France  is  fully  preoccupied  in  regard 
to  it.  Unfortunately,  most  French  writers  who 
have  treated  of  this  subject  have  drawn  their  in- 
formation from  Spanish  sources  ;  ...  so  errors, 
more  or  less  grave,  have  been  spread  abroad — 
notably  this  belief,  almost  general,  that  the 
Cubans  have  gained  nothing  by  American  inter- 
vention, and  have  made  only  a  change  of  mas- 
ters. And  yet  just  there  is  a  point  where  doubt 
is  inadmissible.  Cuba  will  or  will  not  be  an  in- 
dependent nation,  having  or  not  having  its  own 
personality  ;  but  however  that  may  turn  out,  one 
thing  is  to  day  absolutely  certain — the  Cuban 
people  will  be  a  free  people.  As  the  idea  of  an 
omnipotent  central  power  6ts  the  temperament 
and  political  habits  of  Spain,  so  this  idea  is  out 
of  the  conceptions  of  Americans,  who  would  sin 
rather  by  a  contrary  excess.   .   .   . 

**  It  is  the  future  of  Cuba  that  interests  public 
opinion.  It  is  asked  whether  Americans  will  keep 
their  word,  which  they  have  solemnly  pledged  to 
give  to  the  island  independence.  In  truth,  most 
f»eople  answer  this  question  in  the  negative,  and 
the  imperialist  fever  which  has  taken  possession 
of  Mr.  McKinley's  government  would  seem  to 
justify  this  opinion  if  Mr.  McKinley  himself  in 
bis  recent  message  had  not  made  declarations  in 
a  sense  absolutely  opposed.  But  it  is  the  pecul- 
iarity of  documents  of  this  sort  that  they  lend 
themselves  to  different  interpretations  ;  each  can 
find  there  the  confirmation  of  his  personal  ideas." 

AMERICAN    POLICY    FROM    JEFFERSON    DOWN. 

Mr.  Ruz  thinks  that  more  light  on  the  future 
of  Cuba  will  be  got  by  reviewing  the  history  of 
American  policy  as  to  the  island  and  by  noting 
the  economic  ties  that  bind  it  to  the  United 
States  than  by  studying  Mr.  McKinley*s  mes- 
sages. And  yet  he  does  not  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  Mr.  McKinley's  official  declarations. 

In  a  skillful  and  interesting  manner  Mr.  Ruz 
traces  the  American  policy  from  the  time  of 
Jefferson  in  1802  down  to  the  present  occupation. 
He  shows  that,  with  some  interruptions,  we  have 


persistently  regarded  Cuba  as  a  pendant  of  the 
American  continent.  In  discussing  Cuban  af- 
fairs with  Spain,  France,  or  England,  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  assert  on  our  part  material 
interests  in  Cuba  that  gave  us  the  right  to  inter- 
vene in  its  relations  with  European  powers. 
There  seems  to  be  in  Mr.  Ruz's  mind,  though 
not  distinctly  stated,  the  inference  that  it  is  not 
likely  the  United  States  will  abandon  her  his- 
torical policy  and  give  to  Cuba  complete  inde- 
pendence. But  he  abstains  from  making  a  pre- 
diction on  this  point.  The  tendencies  springing 
from  the  situation,  however,  he  believes  set 
towards  the  absorption  of  Cuba  by  the  United 
States. 

**  Without  speaking  of  the  instruction  which 
is  derived  from  our  recapitulation  of  the  Cuban 
policy  of  the  United  States,  we  think  that  power- 
ful causes  push  Cuba  into  the  latter's  arms. 
These  causes  are  the  geographical  situation,  the 
political  and  social  conditions  of  the  great  An- 
tille,  and  above  all  her  economic  interests. 

INDIVIDUAL     LIBERTY    BEFORE     NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE. 

*«  The  Cubans  misled  by  the  self-love  which 
characterizes  the  Spanish  race,  and  intoxicated 
by  the  joy  of  being  freed  from  their  old  oppres- 
sors, seem  not  to  make  account  of  this  truth 
[that  the  Cuban  problem  does  not  date  from 
recent  years.]  They  wish  to  make  by  them- 
selves the  happiness  of  their  own  country  ;  a 
task  of  which  they  believe  themselves  fully 
capable.  An  illusion  surely  respectable,  but  an 
illusion  all  the  same.  It  is  vain  to  strive  against 
the  laws  of  heredity  and  sociology.  Systemati- 
cally shut  out  from  political  life  by  Spain,  how 
could  they  to-day  or  to-morrow  have  the  apti- 
tudes which  can  be  acquired  only  by  the  long 
enjoyment  of  liberty  ?  .  .  .  Logically  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  Cubans,  if  handed  over  to  them- 
selves, would  be  more  unfortunate  than  their 
brothers  of  South  America,   .   .   . 

**  Nothing  is  more  seducing  than  certain 
words — nothing  more  delusive.  The  peoples 
called  Latins  are  especially  liable  to  be  caught 
by  them.  [National]  independence  is  certainly 
a  respectable  ideal,  but  in  comparison  with  ma- 
terial advantages  it  is  little  more  than  nothing. 
Especially  for  Cuba.  The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles 
has  immense  natural  wealth  almost  unexploited, 
but  to  develop  this  wealth  there  is  need — need 
in  all  the  force  of  the  term — of  two  factors, 
which  can  come  only  from  outside  :  capital  and 
laborers.  Immigration  and  money  are  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  Cuba's  prosperity,  and  they 
will  flow  there  only  when  they  find  sufficient 
guaranties  of  order  and  security.     To  the  eyes 
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council  of  ministers.  In  1894,  however,  a  min- 
ister for  the  colonies  was  created  by  legislative 
enactment,  and  in  1896  the  department  as  it  now 
exists  was  organized  by  decree.  One  sees  that 
the  recognition,  by  the  mother- country,  of  the 
importance  of  her  colonies  came  late. 

The  French  Government,  whether  monarchical 
or  republican,  is  a  centralized  government.  The 
threads  that  regulate  colonial  administration  cen- 
ter at  Paris.  M.  Duch^ne  says  :  *  *  The  inspectors 
of  the  colonies  are  not  the  sole  functionaries  that 
depend  strictly  on  the  central  power,  and  have  a 
direct  regard  for  the  execution  of  its  will.  It  is 
necessary  to  mention  besides,  independently  of 
the  military  personnel  and  the  commissariat  and 
the  sanitary  corps  of  the  colonies,  whose  powers 
are  all  special,  the  governors,  paymasters,  colonial 
administrators,  the  secretaries -general  of  the  colo- 
nies, the  chiefs  and  sub- chiefs  of  the  bureau  of 
the  secretariats  general,  the  magistrates,  the  spe- 
cial personnel  of  the  punitive  administration,  etc." 
That,  certainly,  is  long-distance  government. 

THE    COLONIAL   PERSONNEL. 

But  how  is  this  army  of  officials  and  their  sub- 
ordinates fitted  for  their  work  ?  Until  lately  no 
provision  at  all  seems  to  have  been  made  for  se- 
curing fitness.  M.  Duch^ne's  admission,  that  the 
colonial  personnel  had  fallen  into  discredit,  can- 
not excite  surprise.  To  meet  in  some  degree 
the  requirements  of  the  situation,  the  colonial 
school  at  Paris  was  created  in  1889.  Its  organi- 
zation has  been  shaped  by  successive  decrees  in 
1889,  1891,  and  1896.  The  purpose  of  the 
school  is  to  supply  with  instruction,  and  subject 
to  examinations,  pupils  who  want  to  fit  them- 
selves for  employment  in  the  colonial  govern- 
ment service,  especially  in  Indo-China  and  Af- 
rica. The  places  open  to  the  pupils  after  receiv- 
ing their  certificates  seem  to  be  clerkships  and 
positions  of  that  grade.  The  higher  places,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt,  still  remain  as  prizes 
for  factional  service  and  official  pull.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  school  are  apportioned  among  the 
colonies  benefited  by  its  establishment. 

M,  Duch^ne's  account  of  the  French  colonial 
system  is  limited  to  sketching  its  history  and  de- 
scribing its  existing  form.  He  makes  no  com- 
parisons between  the  French  system  and  other 
systems.  His  own  opinion  as  to  its  suitableness 
is  not  disclosed.  The  prevalent  opinion  in  this 
country  has  been  that,  while  French  colonists 
have  usually  shown  far  greater  capacity  than 
English  colonists  for  adapting  themselves  to  the 
native  races  among  whom  they  have  settled,  the 
governmental  system  of  France  in  dealing  with 
the  colonists  themselves  has  been  less  successful 
than  the  English  system. 


THE  NEW  PROSPERITY. 

IN  the  May  McClure's,  Mj.  Ray  Stannard  Baker 
gives,  in  a  very  intelligent  and  ingenious 
way,  a  great  number  of  facts  and  figures  con- 
cerning the  greater  amount  of  business  and  tlie 
greater  amount  of  wealth  in  the  country  tliis  year. 
Between  1897  and  1900,  European  banks  of  issue 
gained  $4,000,000  in  gold,  going  from  $1,391,- 
000,000  to  $1,595,000,000.  In  the  same  period 
the  United  States  showed  a  gain  from  $693,000,- 
000  to  $1,016,000,000.  The  savings-banks  sU- 
tistics  show  that  whereas  the  average  individual 
deposit  in  1894  was  $369,  in  1899  it  was  $419. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  from  Mr.  Baker's  figures, 
how  quickly  the  unusual  prosperity  of  tlie  country 
is  reflected  in  the  charitable  gifts  of  the  wealthy 
people  of  the  land.  For  instance,  in  1898,  Ameri- 
cans gave  $23,984,900  ;  in  1899  the  total  chari- 
ties amounted  to  $79,749,956.  As  might  l>e 
expected,  the  use  of  luxuries  increased  among 
Americans  at  a  tremendously  rapid  rate  along 
with  the  advance  of  the  good  times.  A  curious 
instance  of  this  is  seen  in  Mr.  Baker's  investiga- 
tion of  the  piano  trade.  He  found  that  in  the 
nine  States  of  the  Northwest  more  pianos  were 
sold  in  the  six  months  of  1899  than  during  the 
entire  previous  six  years.  In  the  diamond  trade 
he  shows  that  1897  brought  $2,000,000  worth  of 
diamonds  into  the  country;  1898,  $7,000,000; 
and  the  year  1899  no  less  than  $12,175,550.  The 
general  prosperity  extends  to  some  unexpected 
phenomena.  For  instance,  owing  to  the  larg^er 
business  between  the  small  buyers  and  the  retail 
stores,  the  American  people  were  using  $11,000, 
000  more  of  dimes,  quarters,  and  half-dollars  in 
September,  1899,  than  they  had  been  using  in 
September,  1897.  The  postal  business  is  not  be- 
hind in  its  rapid  extension.  For  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1899,  7,000,000  more  money-orders 
were  issued  than  in  the  year  1895,  the  increased 
amount  coming  to  $55,000,000,  and  the  average 
amount  per  order  had  been  increased  from  $7.00 
to  $7.40. 

<<More  curious  still,  reports  from  various 
States  show  that  crime  everywhere  decrease*]. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  showing  in  the  single 
State  of  Illinois.  For  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1895,  during  the  hard  times,  927  con- 
victs were  sent  to  the  State  penitentiary.  In  tlie 
year  ending  September  30,  1899,  the  number 
was  only  506,  or  hardly  more  than  half.  The 
decrease  unquestionably  is  due  to  lessened  idle- 
ness. The  arm}  of  the  unemployed  is  no  longer 
an  army  and  no  longer  unemployed  ;  and  there 
is,  in  consequence,  less  drunkenness  and  less 
tendency  to  crime.  Prosperity  also  brings  with 
it  a  feeling  of  hope,  and  it  is  now  easier  to  earn 
a  living  than  steal  it.'* 
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PROFESSOR  ELY'S  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
HONOPOUES. 

IN  an  article  on  **  The  Nature  and  Significance 
of  Monopolies  and  Trusts,"  appearing  in 
the  International  Journal  of  Ethics  for  April, 
Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  sets  forth  a  scheme  of  clas- 
sification of  monopolies  whicli  he  has  also  devel- 
oped in  his  new  book  on  **  Monopolies  and 
Trusts"  (reviewed  by  Professor  Commons  in  our 
April  number). 

Professor  Ely's  grouping  of  classes  and  sub- 
classes is  as  follows  : 

(a)  Social  monopolies. 

I.    General-welfare  monopolies. 

1.  Patents. 

2.  Copyrights. 

8.  Publio-consumptioQ  monopolies. 

4.  Trade-marks. 

5.  Fiscal  monopolies. 

II.    Special-privilege  monopolies. 

1.  Those  based  on  public  favoritism. 

2.  Those  based  on  private  favoritism. 

(b)  Natural  monopolies. 

I.    Those  arising  from  a  limited  supply  of  raw 

material. 
II.    Those  arising  from  properties  inherent  in 
the  business. 
III.  Those  arising  from  secrecy. 

Professor  Ely's  purpose  in  this  classification  is 
to  show,  by  the  analysis  which  it  presents,  the 
wide  sweep  of  monopoly  in  modern  industrial 
society.  His  explanation  of  some  of  the  sub- 
classes is  important: 

**  Public-consumption  monopolies  are  monopo- 
lies designed  to  regulate  consumption  beneficially.; 
either  to  promote  some  desirable  consumption  or 
to  restrict  and  confine  within  limits  deleterious 
and  injurious  consumption.  The  alcohol  monop- 
oly of  Switzerland  and  the  South  Carolina  dispen- 
sary system  afford  illustrations.  Fiscal  monopo- 
lies are  monopolies  which  are  created  primarily 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  treasury.  The  to- 
bacco monopoly  of  France  affords  the  best  illus- 
tration. Monopolies  based  on  public  favoritism 
are  monopolies  which  are  due  primarily  to  the 
action  of  public  authority  exerted  in  the  interest 
of  favorites.  The  old  Tudor  monopolies,  against 
which  protest  was  made  so  frequently  in  our 
early  constitutions,  afford  abundant  illustrations. 
Hume  gives  a  vivid  description  of  tliem  in  the 
reign  of  Elizaljeth  in  his  History  of  England. 
Private -favoritism  monopolies  are  businesses  not 
naturally  monopolistic  which  have  become  monop- 
olies by  virtue  of  an  alliance  with  another  monop- 
oly— esfKJcially  a  natural  monopoly,  whereby  they 
partake  of  the  properties  of  the  latter.  Here 
special  reference  is  made  to  the  favoritism  of  rail- 
ways, which  has  been  so  potent  a  cause  of  monop- 
oly in  the  United  States.  This  is  well  known 
probably  to  most  of  you;  and,  so  far  as  the  scep- 


tical are  concerned,  I  would  in  this  place  simply 
refer  to  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

**  Those  monopolies  arising  from  properties  in- 
herent in  the  business  are  those  ordinarily  desig- 
nated as  natural  monopolies,  although  I  make 
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them  simply  one  sub- class  under  the  general  term. 
They  are  railways,  telephones,  gas-works,  etc." 
Professor  Ely  thinks  that  the  value  of  all  mo- 
nopolized businesses  in  the  United  States  **  more 
probably  exceeds  a  sixth  of  the  entire  valuation 
of  property  in  the  United  States  than  falls  short 
of  this  proportion." 

"THB  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE," 

DOES  the  type  descriljed  in  Mr.  Markham*s 
poem  fairly  represent  the  American  farm- 
er? There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  consen- 
sus of  opinion  that  it  does  not.  Mr.  Markham 
himself,  writing  in  Success  for  March,  says  : 

'*  While  my  verses  have  as  their  basis  the  old- 
world  toiler  in  the  soil,  they  are  intended  to  ap- 
ply, in  a  larger  sense,  to  all  who  are  forced  to 
the  excessive  physical  labor  that  quenches  the 
fire  in  the  mind  and  freezes  the  sentiment  in  the 
heart.  There  are  many  thousands  of  such  work- 
ers in  this  country.  They  may  be  found  in  the 
sweat-shops,  the  factories,  even  in  the  oflBces, 
and  on  the  farms,  but  less  on  the  farms  than  in 
the  cities.  A  rich  man  whom  the  world  calls 
successful  may  be,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
term,  as  I  conceive  it,  a  man  with  the  hoe.  He 
may  have  been,  since  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
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upon  as  insufficient ;  hence  that  rapidity  of 
movement  which  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  all  their  successes.  Rarely  paid  by  the  gov. 
erument  which,  unable  to  solve  its  financial  diffi 
culties,  fairly  ignored  their  claims,  they  never 
asked  for  luxuries.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
practiced  in  the  use  of  firearms  :  and  one  might 
see  them  entering  the  recruiting-offices  with  the 
rifle  on  their  shoulders  and  the  revolver  at  the 
belt — weapons  which  they  never  laid  aside,  and 
without  which  they  would  not  have  considered 
themselves  safe. 

THE    SOUTHERN    RIFLEMEN. 

< '  The  Federals  were  to  them  invaders  who  had 
always  been  painted  in  the  blackest  colors,  and 
who,  on  coming  to  free  the  negroes,  intended  to 
make  them  the  equals  of  the  common  whites,  and 
consequently  to  humble  them. 

'*  These  soldiers  were*  better  practiced  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle  than  those  of  the  North,  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  such  service.  They  proved  this 
during  the  sieges,  in  those  slow  operations  where 
the  two  armies,  after  having  both  fallen  back  into 
their  respective  intrenchments,  reconnoitered  each 
other  in  turn,  and  drew  their  lines  closer  by  de- 
grees without  daring  to  charge  eacli  other  openly. 
Posted  behind  breastworks,  or  in  the  rifle-pit, 
they  would  watch  the  Federal  works  with  the 
cool  vigilance  of  the  hunter  who  has  passed  many 
days  motionless  by  the  side  of  some  deserted 
lake,  watching  for  tlie  stag  who  is  sure  to  come 
to  quench  his  thirst  at  sunset.  It  only  required 
for  a  Federal  soldier  to  raise  his  hat  on  tlie  point 
of  a  bayonet  to  have  it  riddled  with  numberless 
balls. 

'*  It  was  the  man  in  the  rough  coat  with  the 
lock  of  his  rifle  tied  on  with  string  who  won  vic- 
tories, not  the  neatly  uniformed,  pampered  sol- 
dier." 

A  CRITICISM  OF  H.  DE  BLOCH. 

MR.  HUDSON  MAXIM,  the  military  inven- 
tor, contributes  to  the  Home  Magazine 
for  April  a  paper  on  '*  The  Warfare  of  the  Fu- 
ture," in  which  he  takes  issue  with  M.  Jean  de 
Bloch,  whose  views  have  recently  attracted  so 
much  attention  in  connection  with  the  British- 
Boer  war. 

Taking,  for  example,  the  reasoning  in  the  first 
chapter  of  M.  de  Bloch's  book  on  **The  Future 
of  War,"  by  which  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  every  modern  bullet  will  find  its  victim,  Mr. 
Maxim  remarks  : 

**  If  this  be  M.  Bloch's  estimation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  modern  rifle -bullet,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  his  humanity  is   touched  when  he 


contemplates  their  dire  deadliness.  I  once  heard 
a  patent -medicine  vender  claim  for  his  pills  that 
they  would  search  out  and  hit  any  ailment  with 
which  a  patient  might  be  afflicted.  If  M.  Bloch 
is  correct,  then  his  bullets  must  be  possessed  of 
a  similar  intelligence. 

< '  In  the  Crimean  war,  only  one  man  was  killed 
for  every  700  bullets  fired  by  the  Englisli,  and 
one  in  every  500  fired  by  the  French,  while  the 
Russians  fired  more  than  900  for  every  man 
killed. 

**The  vital  area  presented  by  a  man  to  rifle- 
fire  is  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
exposed,  so  that  eighty  bullets  out  of  every  hun- 
dred which  find  a  victim  hit  some  non-vital  part. 

**  Official  figures  show  that  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  wounded  die.  According  to  re- 
cent statistics,  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  soldiers 
wounded  in  modern  warfare  recover,  and  about 
a  third  of  the  deaths  from  wounds  occur  before 
relief  reaches  the  wounded  on  the  field. 

WHY    AMMUNITION    IS    WASTED. 

<*  With  due  allowance  for  the  greater  accuracy 
and  flatness  of  trajectory  of  the  modem  bullet, 
the  increased  range  at  which  armies  will  fi^ht, 
and  the  greater  number  of  bullets  which  will  be 
fired  by  machine-guns  for  clearing  bush  and 
to  worry  and  discover  an  enemy,  will  still  make 
the  misses  as  much  in  excess  of  the  hits  as  for- 
merly. It  is  hard  to  see  how  M.  Bloch  could 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  on  the  battle-field  of 
the  future  there  will  be  as  many  hits  as  bullets 
fired.  If  armies  were  to  fight  in  close  order, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  on  open,  level  ground, 
and  the  range  were  sufficiently  short,  then  M. 
Bloch's  prediction  might  hold  true  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  his  reasoning,  the  line  of  battle  will 
be  chosen  on  the  brows  of  hills,  among  rocky 
ledges,  and  under  the  cover  of  forests,  and  rifle- 
pits  and  trenches  will  always  be  dug  when  no 
natural  protection  is  offered.  All  fighting  will 
be  done  in  skirmishing  order,  in  American  In- 
dian fashion — a  style  made  such  good  use  of  by 
the  Continentals  under  Washington.  General 
Braddock  had  occasion  to  appreciate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  method  of  fighting." 

Mr.  Maxim  reasons  that  *'  the  greater  the  im- 
provement in  the  efficiency  of  weapons  the  farther 
apart  will  armies  fight,  and  the  more  under  cover, 
and  in  such  positions  that  tons  of  ammunition 
may  be  wasted  without  inflicting  any  consider- 
able loss  of  life.  In  ancient  times,  when  armies 
fought  with  swords,  speai-s,  and  battle-axes,  the 
attack  was  made  in  the  open  and  usually  on  level 
ground.  Sometimes  half  the  numbers  engaged 
were  killed. 

**  Why  was  it  that  such  large  numbers  were 
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Courtesy  of  the  Home  MagOMine. 

GOMPARATIYE  AREAS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  BATTLE-FIELDS. 

(Showing  why.  In  spite  of  the  improved  eflaciency  in  weapons,  there  are  fewer  casualties  per 
1,000  men  engaged.  The  figures  represent  battle-fields  of— (1)  to-day;  (2)  Civil  War  times ; 
(3)  Napoleonic  wars ;  and  (4)  ancient  times  before  firearms. 

slain,  and  with  such  primitive  weapons  ?  It  was 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  weapons  were  primi- 
tive, and  required  the  combatants  to  come  to 
close  quartei-s,  and  to  fight  practically  hand  to 
hand.  To  be  defeated  then  was  to  be  annihi- 
lated. There  were  no  means  for  covering  retreat. 
When  the  battle  began  to  turn,  the  enemy  was 
already  at  the  heels  of  the  vanquished,  and  in  a 
position  to  cut  them  down  without  mercy,  while 
yet  frenzied  in  the  fury  of  the  fight." 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  CECIL  RHODES. 

IN  the  Revue  de  Parts  for  March,  there  is  a  strik- 
ing*; picture  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Viallate.  It  is  needless  to  follow  the  writer 
in  his  a-ccount  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  earlier  years — his 
career  at  Oxford,  and  his  going  out  to  South 
Africa  in  search  of  health.  The  romance  of  poor 
Barney  Barnato,  the  ex-clown  who  came  to  Kim- 
berley  in  1872  with  fifty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  is 
well  brought  out  by  the  French  writer.  How 
Rhodes,  with  the  aid  of  Rothschild,  forced  Bar- 
nato into  an  alliance  with  him  is  explained  ;  and 
from  that  alliance  sprang  the  De  Beers  Consoli- 
dated, the  greatest  diamond  mining  company  in 
the  world.  M.  Viallate  shows  how  extremely 
partial  had  been  tlie  fusion  of  the  old  Dutch  colo- 
nists and  the  English  at  the  Cape.  Like  the 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  the  country  Dutchmen  of 
the  Cape  were,  and  still  are,  past^alists  and  stock- 
breeders rather  than  cultivators  of  the  soil;  and 
they  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  preserve 
tbeir  isolation  and  their  language,  which  had  de- 
generated into  a  sort  of  patois  called  the  taal. 
Unfortunately  M.  Viallate's  charge  that  the  Eng- 
lish authorities  did  not  know  how  to  conciliate 
these  subjects  is  too  true.  Long  before  Mr. 
Rhodes  entered  colonial  politics  a  large  portion  of 
these  Dutchmen  had  trekked  north.  From  the 
moment  of  his  entrance  into  the  Cape  Parliament, 
Mr.  Rhodes  constituted  himself  an  apostle  of  ex- 


pansion, in  striking 
contrast  to  what  had 
been    the    previous 
policy    of    the    Co- 
lo n  i  a  1  Office.    He 
perceived    that    the 
State   which   pos- 
sessed Bechuanaland 
and     Matabeleland 
would    be  the  raas- 
.  ter  of  South  Africa  ; 
in  other  words,  that 
the  key  of  the  whole 
situation  lay  in  the 
interior.     And  thus, 
early  in  his  career, 
the  French  writer  brings  out  Rhodes's  hostility 
to  the  Dutch  republics,  which  he  sought  to  sur- 
round  on  every  side  by  British  colonies. 

MR.    RHODKB   AND    SOUTH    AFRICAN    FEDERATION. 

At  first  Mr.  Rhodes  desired  to  gain  his  object 
by  means  of  the  Cape  Colony;  but  the  Bechuana- 
land expedition  of  Sir  Charles  Warren  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Cape  Dutch  re- 
garded the  northern  territories  as  the  legitimate 
hinterland  of  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal. 
Thenceforward  Mr.  Rhodes  had  to  seek  his  sup- 
port from  the  Colonial  Office  and  its  representa- 
tive in  Cape  Town,  the  high  commissioner. 
M.  Viallate  traces  the  rise  of  the  Afrikander 
party  at  the  Cape  and  Mr.  Rhodes's  alliance  with 
it,  which  resulted  in  what  might  be  called  the 
coalition  ministry  of  1890,  of  which  he  was 
prime  minister,  and  in  which  several  portfolios 
were  held  by  Afrikandere.  The  making  of  this 
alliance  was  a  master-stroke  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Rhodes,  for  then  for  the  first  time  he  could 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  of  Cape  Colony. 
In  1891  the  Afrikander  Bond  held  its  Con- 
gress at  Kimberley,  by  way  of  compliment 
to  the  prime  minister,  who  explained  in  a  re- 
markable speech  his  noble  dream  of  South  Af- 
rican federation — ** counsels,"  says  M.  Viallate, 
*<  which  were  full  of  prudence  and  wisdom;  but 
unfortunately  Mr.  Rhodes  himself  too  quickly 
forgot  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  them." 

The  real  struggle  with  the  Transvaal  began  in 
1890.  Mr.  Kriiger,  we  are  told,  was  necessarily 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  South  African  federation 
under  British  protection.  He  wished  to  give  the 
Transvaal  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  in  order  to  escape 
being  suffocated  by  the  surrounding  English  colo- 
nies ;  and  M.  Viallate  frankly  declares  that  he 
hoped  to  make  the  Transvaal  the  nucleus  of  a 
South  Africa  united  under  the  Afrikander  flag. 
M.  Viallate  states  very  impartially  the  story  of 
the  Jameson  raid,  and  the  committee  of  inquiry 
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which  followed;  while  he  regards  the  recent  rev- 
elations of  the  fndipen dance  Beige  as  confirming 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  complicity  in  the 
plot.  Whether  Mr.  Rliodes  played  any  part  in 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  outbreaJc  of  war, 
M.  Viallate  does  not  know,  but  he  shows  clearly 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  expected  a  rapid  success  for  the 
British  arms.  Generally  speaking,  M.  Viallate 
exhibits  a  remarkable  knowledge,  not  only  of 
events  in  South  Africa,  but  also  of  the  causes  of 
them — so  often  the  stumbling-blocks  of  the  intel- 
ligent foreigner.  He  does  justice  to  Mr.  Rhodes's 
tenacity  of  purpose,  the  real  nobility  of  many  of 
his  ideas,  and  the  masterful  personality  of  the 
whole  man ;  but  he  points  out  that  to  carry  through 
the  delicate  work  of  creating  a  nation  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  other  qualities  than  those  of  a  clever 
financier,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  underrate  the  im- 
portance of  the  moral  element  in  human  affairs. 


THE  WAR  A  BLOW  TO  GERMANY. 

THE  moral  of  the  South  African  war  in  its 
effect  upon  European  relations  is  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  in  the  National  Re- 
view^ in  an  interesting  article,  entitled  **  A  Blow 
to  Germany."  As  its  title  indicates,  the  object 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  paper  is  to  show  that  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  German  military  authorities  have 
been  set  astray  owing  to  recent  developments. 
The  French  army,  it  is  generally  admitted,  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Germany,  and  the 
project  of  a  German  attack  has  for  years  been  re- 
garded with  apprehension  by  instructed  French- 
men. But  such  an  attack,  providing  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium  and  Switzerland  were  not 
violated,  could  only  be  accomplished  by  break- 
ing through  the  great  line  of  French  fortresses, 
which  arose  on  the  frontier  as  the  sequel  of  the 
war  of  1870.  It  was  on  their  artillery  the  Ger- 
mans relied  to  effect  this.  Hence  their  disap- 
pointment. 

For  the  best  lesson  of  the  present  war  is  that 
artillery  fire  is  far  less  effective  than  was  expected. 
At  Belmont,  at  Enslin,  at  Modder  River,  at  Co- 
lenso,  the  British  artillery  was  quite  unable  to 
shake  the  defense,  and  the  successes  gained  were 
the  result  of  an  infantry  advance  which  found  the 
Boers  quite  unshaken.  And  the  classical  example 
was  Paardeberg,  where  5,000  Boers  were  cooped 
up  in  a  narrow  river-l^ed,  and  after  being  sub- 
jected to  an  unprecedented  bombardment  for  sev- 
eral days,  were  found  to  have  lost  200  men. 

COULD    FRANCE    BE    SUCCESSFULLY    INVADED  ? 

For  offensive  purposes,  therefore,  the  German 
army  has  become  depreciated  in  the  eyes  of  its 
leaders  by  the  artillery  factor  alone.     But  the  ex- 


treme diflSculty  of  frontal  attacks,  which  M.  Bloch 
predicted,  and  which  has  been  so  fully  proven,  is 
another  blow  to  Germans  who  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  an  invasion  of  France.  A  third 
factor  against  aggressive  war  is  the  ease  with 
which  long  lines  may  be  held  by  small  forces. 
At  Magersfontein  the  Boers  held  twenty  miles 
of  front  with  some  ten  thousand  men,  or  five 
hundred  men  a  mile — about  ten  times  less  than 
the  recognized  proportion.  Since  the  frontier 
between  P^rance  and  Germany  is  no  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  long,  the  French 
could  man  the  whole  frontier  with  two  thousand 
men  per  mile  by  concentrating  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  which  could  be  done  in  forty- 
eight  hours;  and  such  a  line  of  defense  could 
hold  the  Germans  in  check  until  they  had  lost 
the  advantage  of  their  quicker  mobilization. 

*  *  Still,  the  net  result  is  to  relieve  France  of 
that  nightmare  of  invasion  from  which  she  has 
suffered  for  the  last  thirty  years.  '  Germany's 
striking  power  on  the  west  is  very  much  dimin- 
ished, if,  indeed,  it  does  not  vanish  altogether, 
and  she  will  have  to  turn  her  main  efforts  against 
Russia.  1  am  assuming  that  Italy  will  not  neces 
sarily  be  found  on  the  German  side,  as  this,  in 
view  of  the  slowly  developing  hostility  between 
England  and  Germany,  and  in  view  of  the  fear  of 
German  designs  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adri- 
atic which  the  younger  Italian  statesmen  feel,  is 
at  least  possible.  That  would  free  France  from 
all  danger  in  the  southeast.'* 


GERMANY  AS  A  NAVAL  POWER. 

THE  Fortnightly  for  April  contains  an  article 
by  Dr.  Karl  Blind  on  * '  Germany  as  a  Na- 
val Power,"  in  which  he  traces  the  growth  of 
the  German  navy  for  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
enthusiasm  recently  awakened  in  Germany  by 
the  idea  of  a  great  navy  is  no  new  phenome- 
non, but  dates  back  as  far  as  1843,  when  Freili- 
grath  foresaw  the  black -red -gold  banner  waving 
from  the  masts  of  a  German  fleet. 

THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  GERMAN  NAVY. 

France,  Russia,  America,  and  at  last  England, 
have  been  the  makers  of  the  German  fleet  The 
outbreak  of  the  Transvaal  war,  coming  upon  the 
heels  of  the  Peace  Conference,  has  frightened 
all  Europe  ;  and  ♦ '  all  nations,  great  and  small, — 
and  the  small  ones  not  least  among  them, — have 
become  much  alarmed  at  the  increasing  uncer- 
tainty   concerning    the    peace    of    the    world. 

*  W  hose  turn  will  it  be  next  ?  *  is  the  general 
question.  Amid  this  condition  of  disquiet,  the 
Emperor  William's  declaration  was  uttered,  that 

*  there  is  a  bitter  need  for  a  strong  German  fleet' 
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A  corresponding  proposal  was  introduced  in  the 
Reichstag,  after  having  received  the  virtual  as- 
sent of  the  Federal  Council,  composed  of  the 
delegates  of  the  various  governments  of  the 
princely  states  and  free  towns. 

* » And,  as  if  the  more  effectively  to  promote 
this  demand,  there  followed  the  seizure,  the  un- 
necessarily long  detention,  and  the  very  Harsh 
treatment,  of  German  mail- steamers,  and  other 
vessels,  which  were  afterward  proved  to  have 
stated  their  bill  of  lading  quite  correctly.  No 
contraband  of  war  whatever  was  found  on 
board  of  those  ships.  These  procedures  gave 
rise  to  feelings  easy  to  understand.  Let  Eng- 
lishmen think  of  what  they  would  have  felt  in  a 
similar  case.  Certainly,  the  high-handed  way  in 
which  those  seizures  and  detentions  were  carried 
out  must  be  pronounced  a  most  unwise  action 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  preservation  of  that 
international  amity  which  is  so  highly  desirable 
between  Germany  and  this  country.  Surely 
nothing  worse  could  befall  the  progress  of  man- 
kind than  a  hostile  conflict  between  two  kindred 
nations.  All  sensible  Germans  ardently  desire 
the  continued  maintenance  of  good  relations 
which  have  lasted  through  history,  between  the 
original  Teutonic  stock  and  the  descendants  of 
those  who  made  Britain  into  an  England.'* 

HOW    THE    PUBLIC   THINKS. 

Passing  from  this  summary  of  the  causes  of 
the  German  navy  scare,  Dr.  Blind  discusses  the 
state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  distribution  of  support  and  oppo- 
sition in  the  Reichstag.  The  main  development 
of  the  last  few  months  has  been  to  bring  a  great 
many  opponents  of  German  navy  expansion,  and 
good  friends  of  England,  to  look  at  the  matter 
very  much  from  the  Emperor's  point  of  view. 
At  present  the  navy  budget  of  Germany  is  the 
smallest  among  the  great  powers. 

**In  1899,  France  had  (in  marks)  a  budget  of 
235,000,000;  the  United  States  of  America, 
198,000,000  (in  consequence  of  the  war  with 
Spain);  Russia,  186,000,000;  the  German  Em- 
pire, 133.000,000  marks.  The  taxation,  per 
head,  for  maritime  purposes,  was 'correspond- 
ingly the  smallest  in  Germany.  A  statement  of 
Count  Billow,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
18  to  the  effect  that,  owing  to  the  extension  of 
the  building  of  new  vessels  over  a  space  of  six- 
teen years,  the  taxation,  per  head,  would  not  be 
increased,  so  far  as  can  be  seen.  As  to  to  the 
whole  plan,  to  give  it  in  a  few  words,  it  is, 
according  to  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  imperial 
chancellor,  to  double  the  number  of  battleships 
and  of  the  large  cruisei-s,  and  to  do  away  alto, 
gather  with  the  coasting  squadron." 


THE    NEED    FOR    A    NAVY. 

It  is  reckoned  that  the  German  population  in 
twenty  years  lience  will  number  from  seventy  to 
seventy  five  millions. 

**  That  populatfon,  the  advocates  of  the^navy 
bill  say,  has  to  be  fed,  and  to  be  secured  against 

^a  hostile  interruption  of  its  industrial  export  and 
its  necessary  import.  During  the  last  forty  years 
its  trade  has  risen,  since  1860,  from  two  and  a 
half  milliards  of  marks  to  eight  and  a  half  in  1897. 
It  is  nbw  assumed  to  have  reached  ten  milliards. 
The  tonnage  of  its  ships  has,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  augmented  fifteen  times.  Though  the  in- 
crease of  trade  with  countries  or  colonies  over  sea 

^may  certainly  be  attained  without  a  navy  ;  yet  in 
tipies  of  danger  that  trade  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  strong  foreign  naval  power,  if  it  were  not  it- 
self correspondingly  protected  by  a  force  at  its 
back." 

Pr.  Blind  thinks  that  if  a  pUhiscite  could  be 
taken,  there  would  probably  be  a  good  majority 
in  favor  of  the  navy  bill. 


A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
POUGIES. 

IN  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  March  M.  von  Brandt 
writes  on  <*  World  Politics  and  Peace  Poli- 
tics," discussing  especially  the  attitude  of  Ger- 
many in  relation  to  England. 

According  to  this  writer,  the  speech  of  Count 
von  Billow  in  the  German  Reichstag  in  reference 
to  the  seizure  of  German  ships  by  British  cruis- 
ers may,  in  its  quiet  dignity  and  moderation,  be 
considered  as  a  perfect  expression  of  the  German 
peace  politics.  That  it  was  not  altogether  viewed 
as  such  in  England  is  due  in  part  to  the  present 
war  excitement,  but  more  especially  to  the  fact 
that  for  centuries  the  English  have  regarded 
themselves  as  the  rulers  of  the  sea,  and  have  re- 
sented all  continental  interference  in  maritime 
jurisdiction.  The  English  press  was  therefore 
disagreeably  surprised  to  see  that  a  continental 
power  presumed  not  only  to  have  an  opinion  of 
its  own  in  the  matter,  but  even  to  hint  at  the 
necessity  of  mutual  explanations  and  adjust- 
ments. This  feeling  has  called  forth  the  many 
letters  appearing  in  the  English  papers,  now 
predicting  the  downfall  of  English  supremacy, 
now  showing  the  untenability  of  the  German 
position. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been  a  century  of 
congresses,  each  of  which  has  markt»d  a  stage  in 
the  advance  of  civilization  and  has  testified  to  the 
ever-increasing  desire  for  peace  among  the  na- 
tions. Count  von  Billow's  intimations  as  to  the 
necessity  for  a  mutual  readjustment  of  maritime 
laws  are  another  witness  to  the  tendency  toward 
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peaceful  arbitration  in  settling  questions  of  inter- 
national policy. 

EMPEROR    WILLIAM    AS    PEACEMAKER. 

When  Emperor  William  II.  ascended  the 
throne,  about  twelve  years  ago,  grave  apprehen- 
sions were  felt  as  to  the  uses  to  which  he  would 
put  his  power.  The  history  of  these  years  has 
proved,  says  Herr  von  Brandt,  that  the  foremost 
army  in  the  world  has  only  served  to  maintain 
peace  and  to  encourage  an  unprecedented  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development.  Temptations 
to  show  the  mailed  hand  have  not  been  lack- 
ing, as  witness  the  Turco- Grecian  War  and  the 
Cretan  question  ;  the  persistent  efforts  to  drag 
not  only  the  German  Government  and  policy, 
but  also  its  crowned  head  personally,  down  into 
the  mire  of  the  Dreyfus  case  ;  the  slanders  of  the 
yellow  press  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  ; 
the  affairs  in  Samoa  ;  and  even  the  sputterings 
of  a  part  of  the  German  press.  Not  only  slcill 
and  tact,  but  especially  a  true  love  of  peace,  were 
required  to  steer  around  these  cliffs  that  threat- 
ened the  German  policy.  In  every  case  the  leader 
has  withstood  the  temptation  to  appeal  to  *'the 
last  resort  of  kings,"  and  the  results — be  tliey 
the  concessions  for  the  Bagdad  railroad,  or  the 
acquisition  of  the  two  chief  islands  of  the  Samoan 
Archipelago,  or  the  renewed  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States,  or  the  question  at  issue 
with  England — liave  been  such  that  prince  and 
people  can  look  back  to  them  with  satisfaction. 

VALUE  OF  THE  GERMAN  ARMY 

But  in  addition  to  the  peace  policy  of  the 
government,  Herr  von  Brandt  shows  that  another 
circumstance  has  materially  helped  to  preserve 
the  peace — the  splendidly  equipped  German  army 
holding  in  check  the  neighbors  east  and  west — a 
proof  that  money  was  never  better  spent  than 
that  on  increasing  and  strengthening  the  army 
whose  task  it  is  to  protect  the  home  frontiers. 
The  disasters  of  the  British  in  South  Africa  have 
proved  how  terrible  the  cost  is  if  that  .branch  of 
the  public  service  is  neglected,  and  that  no  in- 
dividual sacrifices  can  atone  for  that  neglect  of 
government.  It  is  inspiring  to  see  the  heroism 
of  English  oflBcers  and  soldiers  in  the  field  ;  to 
see  volunteers  hasten  not  only  from  England  and 
Scotland,  but  also  from  all  the  colonies  ;  to  see 
rich  and  poor  alike  contribute  freely  to  the 
various  war  funds.  The  collections  of  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  yielded  in  two  months  and  a 
half  more  than  $3,200,000,  those  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  $550,000,  and  other  private  collec- 
tions at  least  an  additional  $2,500,000,  and 
still  English  charity  and  English  purses  do  not 
seem  exhausted.     But  all  that  cannot  wipe  out 


sins  of  omission  and   make   up    for   what    has 
been  so  long  neglected. 

Germany's  need  of  a  strong  navy. 

Herr  von  Brandt  feels  that  the  lessons  of  the 
past  year  should  not  be  lost  on  Germany.  By 
land  she  is  fully  prepared  for  anything  that  may 
happen,  conscious  that  her  splendid  army  is  not 
only  a  keen -edged  sword  in  war,  but  also  the 
best  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  peace. 
But  what  she  possesses  on  land  she  lacks  on  the 
sea.  One  need  pay  no  attention  to  the  boasts 
and  threats  of  the  English  jingo  press.  Still,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  in  the  case  of 
other  powers  than  England  the  doctrine  of  the 
**  continuous  voyage  "  and  the  indefinite  inci*ease 
of  contraband  of  war  may  seriously  damage  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  neutrals.  A  war  be- 
tween France  and  England  or  between  England 
and  Russia  would,  as  matters  now  stand,  subject 
German  ports  to  a  blockade,  if  not  de  jure,  then 
at  least  de  facto,  and  possibly  paralyze  also  the 
whole  trade  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  ports. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  increase  the 
German  fleet  to  such  an  extent  that  the  belliger- 
ent parties  would  think  twice  before  incurring 
Germany's  hostility  by  injuring  its  commercial 
interests.  The  creation  of  a  strong  navy,  there- 
fore, instead  of  being  a  measure  of  aggression 
would  only  serve  to  maintain  the  balance  of  pow- 
er. If  since  1872  the  peace  of  Central  Europe 
has  not  lx»en  disturbed,  this  is  due  not  only  to 
the  pronounced  peaceable  character  of  German 
politics,  but  also  to  the  equipment  of  the  German 
army,  which  has  protected,  along  with  the  peace 
of  Germany, also  that  of  Europe.  A  well-equipped 
fleet  would  be  a  still  further  guarantee  of  peace, 
widening  the  sphere  of  Germany's  influence  and 
making  it  felt  on  the  sea  as  it  now  is  on  land. 
In  this  case  again  the  old  saw  will  be  verified, 
that  he  who  would  have  peace  must  be  prepared 
for  war. 

THE  SULTAN  AND  HIS  PRISONERS. 

THE  Revue  des  Revues  for  April  1  contains  a 
blood  and -terror  article  full  of  almost  in- 
credible barbarities  inflicted  by  the  Sultan  upon 
the  Armenians.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
best  wits  of  Turkey  employed  all  their  ingenuity 
in  devising  fresh  tortures  for  this  wretched  peo- 
ple. The  article  is  specially  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent Loubet,  whose  wife  has  recently  accepted  a 
decoration  from  the  Sultan.  This  action  is  a 
bitter  humiliation  to  French  royalists. 

The  functionaries  of  this  plausible  person,  the 
Sultan,  have  outvied  even  th&  Spanish  inquisi- 
tors in  the  wantonness  of  their  cruelty  and  the 
variety  of  the  exquisite  tortures  they  have  in- 
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vented.  In  all  the  large  towns  the  prisons  are 
full  to  overflowing  with  prisoners  of  all  ages  and 
conditions — men  of  eighty  and  children  of  tender 
years,  arrested  on  any  and  every  kind  of  frivo- 
lous pretext.  If  the  Turkish  authorities  would 
only  kill  them  outright  it  would  not  be  so  terri- 
ble to  contemplate;  but  for  months  or  years 
these  prisoners  may  linger  on,  tortured  with 
hunger,  thirst,  hot  irons,  and  nameless  agonies 
of  the  vilest  kind.  At  night  it  is  no  uncommon 
tiling  for  the  chief  jailer  to  have  them  brought 
before  him  and  to  enjoin  upon  them  to  embrace 
Islamism,  those  who  refuse  being  scourged  and 
otherwise  tortured.  Under  torture  also  some 
prisoners  have  been  forced  to  sign  a  declaration 
denouncing  as  revolutionary  the  Armenian  mer- 
chants of  their  town.  In  another  town  the  Ar- 
menian quarter  is  invaded  every  night,  ostensi- 
bly in  search  of  fugitives.  If  nothing  suspicious 
is  found,  the  police  confiscate  all  money  and  val- 
uables upon  which  they  can  lay  their  hands.  A 
hundred  Armenians  are  imprisoned  daily  as 
hostages.  In  one  town  it  is  asserted,  on  good 
authority,  that  the  Turks  have  been  instructed 
not  to  pay  their  debts  to  the  oppressed  race. 

SYSTEMATIZED    ATROCITIES. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  triviality  of  the  charges 
upon  which  Armenians  are  arrested,  the  case  of 
two  young  men  may  be  cited,  who,  returning 
fron>  a  long  stay  in  Constantinople,  were  arrested 
merely^  for  the  crime  of  possessing  a  revolver. 
Not  being  legally  able  to  punish  them,  the  gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  cowardice. 
A  piece  of  wood,  sharpened  like  the  blade  of  a 
sword,  was,  therefore,  placed  furtively  on  the 
chair  of  one  of  the  victims,  who  did  not  discover 
in  time  what  had  been  done,  and  died  after  a  few 
days  of  agony.  His  companion  was  given  an 
employment  which  would  expose  him  to  the  germs 
of  typhoid,  with  the  desired  result — that  he  con- 
tracted the  fever  in  a  malignant  form,  and  also 
died  after  a  few  days. 

Fourteen  well-known  Armenians  of  the  same 
town  (Bitlis)  are  also  imprisoned  for  having  re- 
fused to  sign  a  petition  expressing  gratitude  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  reigning  in  the  province. 

In  Cilicia  the  same  atrociti<^s.  In  some  places 
even  the  churches  have  been  closed,  the  clergy 
being  all  under  arrest,  languishing  for  years  in 
dismal  dungeons.  The  schools  are  in  a  similar 
plight,  the  teachers  being  also  in  prison.  No 
priest  may  visit  the  dying  in  these  prisons,  and 
the  dead  are  cast  into  unhallowed  graves. 

Nor  is  it  only  within  the  prison-walls  that  in- 
describable tortures  are  committed.  In  one  vil- 
lage a  young  Armenian  was  roasted  alive  in  an 
oven,  while  another  was  blinded  through  boiling 


water  being  poured  on  his  eyes  ;  and  all  this  be- 
cause the  Armenians  are  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  possess  a  country  of  their  own. 


AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  IDEAL  OF  A  NEWSPAPER. 

APROPOS  of  the  recent  discussion  in  this 
country  occasioned  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shel- 
don's attempt  to  edit  a  daily  newspaper  on  religi- 
ous lines  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  the  views  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Fletcher,  the  London  journalist,  on  the  ideal 
newspaper,  given  in  the  Young  Man  for  April, 
are  intoresting«and  to  the  point. 

CAPITALISTIC    CONTROL. 

*»  The  curse  of  the  press,"  he  says,  *<  is  that  it 
is  controlled  by  capitalists  in  the  interest  of  capi- 
talism. It  was  not  always  so.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  century  the  great  London  daily  papers — 
there  were  none  published  outside  London  until 
after  1850 — were  controlled  by  capitalists,  it  is 
true,  but  not  exclusively  in  the  interests  of  capi- 
talism. They  were  published  for  the  most  part 
for  propagandist  purposes;  they  were  the  organs 
of  great  parties  and  of  great  ideas,  and  they  were 
conducted  by  thoroughly  able,  honest,  and  earn- 
est men.  Neither  editors  nor  proprietors  had 
then  begun  to  play  up  for  baronetcies  or  knight- 
hoods. 

JOURNALISM    AS    LITERATURE. 

*'  One  of  the  chief  aims  of  an  ideal  newspaper 
would  be  to  remove  the  reproach  that  journalism 
is  not  literature.  It  ought  to  be  literature.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  mass  of  the  English  people 
read  nothing  but  the  Bible  ;  when,  therefore,  they 
were  well  read  in  great  literature.  That  was  Eng- 
land's heroic  age — the  age  of  her  greatest  proph- 
ets, poets,  saints,  and  martyi*s.  The  mass  of  the 
English  j)eople  now,  I  am  afraid,  read  nothing 
but  newspapers,  and  I  hardly  think  the  ousting 
of  the  Bible  by  the  press  has  helped  to  ennoble 
national  character.  If  the  newspaper  is  to  be  the 
Englishman's  Bible  of  the  future,  let  us  take  care 
that  it  models  its  style  on  that  of  the  sacred  books 
from  which  all  our  best  writers,  poets,  and  orators 
have  caught  their  inspiration.  You  can  only  have 
great  literature  in  great  language — the  strong  and 
simple  language  of  great  men.  The  language  of 
journalism  compares,  I  think,  badly  with  that  of 
our  best  writers. 

THE    IDEAL. 

<  <  My  idea  of  a  great  paper  is  that  it  should  be 
given  up  solely  to  the  great  interests  of  human- 
ity, to  literature,  to  politics,  to  religion  and 
economics,  to  art  and  science,  to  the  drama  and 
music,   to  education  and  labor.     Such  a  paper 
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would  have  very  little  room  either  for  sport  or 
finance.  Many  daily  papers  devoted  wholly  to 
these  sordid  interests  already  exist ;  and  if  it  pays 
thus  to  specialize  sport  and  finance,  it  would  surely 
pay  to  specialize  subjects  appealing  to  the  higher 
instincts,  the  wider  knowledge,  and  nobler  sympa- 
thies of  men.  The  ideal  paper  would  not,  of 
course,  ignore  altogether  healthy  pastimes  or 
honest  trading  ;  but  it  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  either  turf  or  stock -exchange  gambling,  or 
with  the  transactions  of  usurers,  quacks,  and 
humbugs,  except  to  denounce  them.  Such  a 
paper  need  not  depend  upon  advertisements, 
which  are  profitable  only  within  certain  limits  of 
circulation,  fieyond  those  limits  they  do  not 
pay  for  paper  and  ink.  The  ten. page  daily  of 
large  circulation  would  make  more  money  if  it 
left  out  all  its  advertisements  and  printed,  say, 
only  six  pages. 

<<  An  ideal  paper  should  be  made  to  pay  its 
way  on  its  sale;  and,  as  it  would  not  be  run  for 
profit,  to  pay  its  way  would  be  enough.  It 
would  not  be  the  proprietor's  chief  ambition  to 
give  a  pennyworth  of  paper  and  ink.  It  would 
be  characterized  by  symmetry  rather  than  by 
bulk.  If  its  articles,  criticisms,  and  reviews 
were  brightly  written  by  the  brightest  authori- 
ties on  their  respective  subjects;  if  it  gave  the 
best  accounts  of  passing  events,  and  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  by  unswerving  honesty  and 
accuracy,  it  would,  I  am  sure,  be  successful. 

*  *  Now  that  the  Church  is  in  danger  of  losing 
its  influence,  and  Parliament  is  threatened  with 
decay,  we  should  take  care  that  the  press,  which 
is  here  to  stay,  should  be  rescued  from  the  con- 
trol of  mere  profit-mongers,  and  kept  alive  as 
an  informing,  inspiring,  and  guiding  force,  help- 
ing men  and  nations  onward  in  the  direction  of 
the  realization  of  ideals  that  alone  make  life 
worth  living." 


IS  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  JUSTIFIED? 

THE  inaugural  address  of  Dr.  E.  B.  McGil- 
vary  as  Sage  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy at  Cornell  University,  on  the  subject  of 
*' Society  and  the  Individual,"  is  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Review  for'  March.  In  the 
course  of  this  address  Professor  McGilvary  dis- 
cusses the  general  question  of  punishment  and 
its  justification  in  human  society.  Considering 
the  problem  from  the  culprit's  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  from  that  of  the  community.  Professor 
McGilvary  defines  punishment  as  *nhe  calm, 
cool,  relentless  expression  in  ofiter  act  of  the 
fuller  completer  social  self  against  the  narrower 
passionate  self  which  in  the  act  of  offense  tries 
to  assert  its  independence.     No  man  feels  that 


he  is  really  punished  except  when  he  accepts  the 
punishment  as  just  what  he  himself  in  his  saner 
mood  would  do  to  his  insurrectionary  self.  If 
the  retaliation  is  not  approved  by  the  offender 
he  calls  it  affront,  indignity,  outrage — anything 
but  punishment. 

WHY    SHOULD    THE    MURDEREB's    BLOOD    BE     SHED? 

*'  In  the  extreme  case  of  capital  punishment, 
it  seems  to  be  too  much  of  a  heartless  paradox 
to  say  that  the  execution  is  for  the  criminal *s 
own  good  or  in  order  to  make  him  good.  But  I 
think  that  without  the  flippancy  which  expresses 
itself  in  the  proverb,  <  only  dead  Indians  are 
good  Indians,'  we  can  truly  and  seriously  main- 
tain that  we  kill  some  persons  to  make  them 
good.  This  end,  however,  is  not  to  be  realized 
after  their  death,  but  before  it.  Apart  from 
any  outlook  upon  a  possible  future  life — a  con- 
sideration which  is  not  pertinent  here — the  com- 
ing of  the  murderer  to  himself  in  the  prospect  of 
the  gallows  ;  his  recognition  of  the  enormity  of 
his  offense,  not  against  an  external  society,  bat 
against  the  interests  of  his  better  self,  which,  if 
he  had  only  seen  it,  included  the  life  and  welfare 
of  his  victim  ;  the  sad  but  manly  avowal  that 
he  has  put  himself  by  his  act  into  such  a  position 
that  the  only  way  to  save  himself,  to  redeem 
himself,  to  reestablish  the  harmony  he  has  so 
rudely  marred — not  a  harmony  outside  himself, 
but  his  own  harmony  in  his  adjustment  to  ^  so- 
cial environment  that  enters  into  the  very  con- 
stitution of  his  personality — all  this  result,  I 
say,  and  nothing  short  of  this  result,  will  justify 
the  shedding  of  a  murderer's  blood.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  external  order  may  necessitate  the 
execution,  but  necessitation  and  justification  are 
two  very  different  things.  Into  this  difference, 
however,  we  cannot  go  at  present. 

*  *  Experience  seems  to  teach  us  that  with  man 
constituted  as  he  now  is — and  we  are  not  spc&ik- 
ing  of  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  *  the  stpught 
man,*  *  an  ideal  social  being,*  for  we  kno*'  none 
such,  and  could  not  recognize  him  if  we  did — 
experience  seems  to  show  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  murderer  can  be  brought  to  himself  is 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  death  penalty. 

'  *  But  while  all  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  callousness  of  a  certain  class  of  persons 
toward  the  criminal  is  inhumane.  From  the  time 
that  the  sentence  of  death  is  passed,  some  men 
seem  to  regard  the  convict  not  as  a  person  to  be 
brought  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  his  deed  and 
of  his  execution,  but  as  a  dangerous  animal  kept 
for  slaughter.  It  is  just  such  an  attitude  that 
has  led  by  reaction  to  the  hysterically  tender- 
hearted treatment  of  the  criminal.  Both  ex- 
tremes should  be  avoided." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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WOMAN  AS  INVENTOR. 

DR.  A.  DE  NEU VILLE  writes,  in  the  Revue 
des  Revues,  on  *  <  The  Inventive  Genius  of 
Women.**  He  begins  by  remarking  that  those 
ideas  which  have  been  patented  by  women  are 
raore  original  than  any  of  those  conceived  by 
raen.  He  deals  chiefly  with  the  inventions  of 
American  and  French  women.  The  United 
States  Patent  OflBce  had  a  special  department  for 
women's  inventions  in  the  Atlanta  Exhibition. 
Women  as  patentees  were  almost  unknown  in 
America  before  1860,  while  since  that  time  their 
number  has  increased  to  several  hundreds.  The 
first  patent  taken  out  in  this  century  was  for  a 
machine  for  weaving  straw  mixed  with  silk  or 
thread,  the  second  for  a  corset,  apd  the  third  for 
a  particular  kind  of  cream  of  tartar  and  a  pow- 
der for  cake- making.  Recent  women's  patents 
have  mostly  related  to  articles  of  furniture,  type- 
writers, weaving-machines,  children's  playthings, 
games,  musical  instruments,  household  utensils, 
gardening  tools,  or  agricultural  implements. 
One  woman  invented  a  hammock  built  for  two. 
perhaps  to  serve  the  same  end  as  the  bicycle 
built  for  two.  Another  altruistically  patented  a 
mudguard  for  men's  trousers.  The  best- paying 
patents  are  those  for  household  filters  and  chil- 
dren's playthings  and  puzzles  ;  but  one  woman 
has  earned  a  small  fortune  merely  through  a 
glove-button  hook,  and  another  through  a  stay- 
busk.  All  the  inventresses  are  not  successful, 
any  more  than  all  their  brothers  are.  But  the 
proportion,  be  it  noted,  of  those  who  profit  by 
their  patents  is  about  the  same  in  the  two  sexes. 
The  most  successful  women  inventors  have  be- 
gun with  small  patents,  and  gradually  worked 
up  to  important  ones. 

THE    FRENCH    WOMAN's    INVENTIVE    FACULTY. 

Asa  patentee  the  French  woman  does  not  seem 
so  successful  as  the  American.  The  number  of 
French  inventresses,  however,  has  rapidly  in- 
creased, till  (though  the  movement  is  much  more 
recent  than  in  America^  it  now  rivals  the  number 
of  American  inventresses.  In  1899,  from  May 
1  till  August  31  alone,  there  were  seventy  patents 
taken  out  by  women.  The  nature  of  these  differs, 
however,  very  strikingly  from  the  nature  of  those 
taken  out  by  the  American  women.  In  time,  if 
left  to  him,  man  might  very  well  have  done  the 
American  women's  work  ;  but  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  he  should  ever  have  turned  his  mas- 
culine mind  to  the  invention  of  a  comb  through 
which  all  sorts  of  delicate  scents  and  essences  can 
be  conveyed  to  the  roots  of  the  hair  and  the  head 
perfumed,  or  even  an  aromatic  toothpick  ;  nor  is 
it  Ukely  tliat  he  would  have  shown  his  gratitude 
for  the  ** mudguards"  for  his  trousers  by  exer- 


cising his  ingenuity  upon  the  attainment  of  the 
ideal  in  women's  bicycling  or  hunting  costumes. 
Many  American  patents  have  been  taken  out 
by  women  at  the  head  of  large  firms — patents 
obviously  owing  their  origin  to  some  foreman  or 
workman's  brain.  Dr.  de  Neuville  considers  that 
in  matters  where  taste  is  of  the  first  importance, 
requiring  **  the  supreme  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
the  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful,  which  is  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  Parisian  woman,"  the 
French  women  will  ever  be  queens.  **Such," 
he  says,  **  are  the  true  inventresses;  but  they  are 
too  clever  to  have  their  inventions  patented. " 


RUSKIN  AND  TURNER. 

IN  many  senses  the  most  interesting  article  re- 
lating to  Ruskin  in*  this  month's  periodicals 
is  that  by  Mrs.  Fawkes,  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. It  describes  Ruskin's  connection  with 
Farnley — •*  the  place  where  the  best  work  of  a 
creat  genius  (Turner)  has  been  loved  and  appre- 
ciated, and  where  it  is  treasured  up  like  a  monu- 
ment in  a  shrine." 

**  Ruskin's  firat  visit  to  Farnley,"  writes  Mi's. 
Fawkes,  **  was  about  the  yeat  1851.  All  that  is 
known  alx)ut  the  visit  is  a  matter  of  tradition  ; 
but  I  remember  my  uncle  telling  me  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ruskin  stayed  there  for  a  month  at 
least,  and  that  every  niglit  bemused  to  take  one  of 
the  water-colors  up  to  his  bedroom  to  look  at  it 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  ;  and  there  are 
many  notes  about  the  Turner  drawings  in  Mod- 
ern Painters." 

The  next  communication  between  Mr.  Ruskin 
and  Farnley  was  in  1881,  when  Mrs.  Fawkes  de- 
sired to  place  a  portrait  of  Ruskin  in  the  room  at 
Farnley  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Turner. 
In  that  room  Mrs.  Fawkes  had  already  placed  all 
the  portraits  of  Turner  she  could  find.  Her  letter 
to  Ruskin  asking  for  a  photograph  brought  an 
interesting  reply,  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs  : 

**  Your  letter  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than 
anything  that  has  chanced  to  me  for  many  a  day 
— relating  to  the  old  times  and  lost  hopes  of  my 
life,  or  at  least  laid-down  hopes  ;  for  I  can  some- 
times lift  them  again,  and  recover  the  trust  that 
some  day  yet,  Turner  may  be  known  by  English 
people  for  what  he  was." 

A  pnnt  of  the  water- color  sketch  made  by 
George  Richmond  was  presented  by  the  artist 
himself,  and  it  still  hangs  in  the  Turner  room  at 
Farnley. 

Ruskin's  last  visit  to  Farnley  was  in  December, 
1884.     In  reference  to  it,  Mrs.  Fawkes  says  : 

**  The  first  words  he  said  when  he  entered  the 
room  were  th&t  he  had  a  great  favor  to  ask — 
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which  was  that  we  would  not  ask  him  to  go  into 
tlie  drawing-room,  the  room  where  the  oil-pic- 
tures by  Turner  hang,  for  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  bear  it.  As  far  as  we  know  he  did  not  go 
into  the  room,  for  of  course  we  did  not  propose 
it;  but  he  was  down  very  early  one  morning  be- 
fore any  one  was  about,  and  it  is  possible  that 
when  quite  alone  he  went  into  that  room,  where 
Dort  hangs  like  the  sun  personified,  but  we  never 
knew  whether  he  did  or  not,  nor  did  he  give  us 
any  idea  why  he  did  not  wish  to  go  into  that 
room,  only  we  felt  sure  it  was  for  reasons  con- 
nected with  his  previous  visit  to  Farnley,  when 
he  did  not  go  there  alone.  1  regretted  that  he 
did  not  see  the  oil- pictures,  for  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  he  preferred  the  Pilot  Boat  to  Dort,  and 
I  should  have  liked  to  hear  his  reasons." 


MR.  BIRRELL  ON  THE  POET  COWPER. 

THE  fact  that  William  Cowper  died  on  April 
25,  1800,  gives  rise  to  many  centenary  es; 
timates  of  the  poet  in  the  English  magazines  for 
April.  The  Leisure  Hour  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  the  pen  of  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  for 
this  purpose.  Mr.  Birrell  points  out  that  from 
the  first  Cowper's  patent  piety  secured  him  a 
vogue  among  religious  people.  The  writer  then 
indulges  in  this  aside  : 

"There  are  and  always  have  been  no  incon. 
siderable  number  of  quiet  God -fearing  folk  in  the 
land  who,  when  they  take  up  a  book,  as  they  oc- 
casionally do,  are  not  prepared  to  lay  down  their 
religion,  and  who  cannot  bring  themselves,  even 
when  they  are  reading  Shakespeare,  altogether 
to  forget  that  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  Sir  Toby 
Belch  had,  or  by  a  necessary  presumption  of  lit- 
erature must  be  taken  to  have  had,  immortal 
souls,  and  the  thought  saddens  them.  I  am  not 
defending  these  people,  only  asserting  their 
existence.'* 

This  religious  valuation  had,  however,  its 
risks.  The  poetry  was  in  danger  of  being  ap- 
preciated, not  for  its  merit,  but  for  its  message: 

**  We  see  this  process  very  plainly  in  patriotic 
poetry.  If  lines  of  precisely  equal  literary  merit 
with  the  Absent- Minded  Beggar  had  been  com- 
posed in  exaltation  of  the  forces  raised  by  the 
Boers,  they  would  have  been  denounced  in  a  pa- 
triotic press  as  poor  stuff,  unworthy  even  of  the 
bad  cause  they  espoused.  There  is  nothing 
blameworthy  in  this.     It  is  inevitable." 

A    POET    IN    ECLIPSE. 

But  with  the  advent  of  Scott  and  Byron  and 
Wordsworth  and  the  rest,  Cowper  was  *  *  doomed 
to  hibernate  for  a  few  decades."  Cowper  was 
also  a  "prince  of  prose,"  however,  and  his  fame 


as  a  letter- writer  restored  his  literary  position  as 
**a  genuine,  truthful,  and  interesting  poet." 
Mr.  Birrell  says: 

"Cowper's  natural  equipment  for  a  poetical 
career  consisted  of  a  delicate  and  playful  humor, 
a  taste  exquisitely  refined  and  at  the  same  time 
strangely  shrewd,  and  a  scholarly  gift  of  versifi- 
cation. He  was  a  shy  gentleman  with  a  pretty 
wit  and  a  quick  eye  for  the  humors  of  society. 
He  came  of  a  strong  Whiggish  stock,  and  un- 
derstood the  British  Constitution  a  great  deal 
better  than  Lord  Salisbury  seems  to  do.  In  the 
works  of  no  other  of  our  poets  are  to  be  found 
manlier  opinions  ;  and  in  none  a  loftier  patriotism 
— combined,  though  it  was  in  this  case,  with  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  see  justice  done  to  all  mankind." 

Mr.  Birrell  defends  Cowper's  faith  from  the 
charge  of  melancholia : 

**  Men  who  hate  dogmatic  religion  have  tried 
to  make  us  believe  that  Cowper's  misery  was  due 
to  his  religion  ;  but,  so  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  to  any  impartial  person  who  reads  Cowp^er's 
letters  it  is  plain  that,  though  the  poet^s  insanity 
colored  his  religion,  and  created  the  delusion 
that  he  individually  was  condemned  to  live  out- 
side the  promises  of  God,  it  was  just  because  he 
believed  so  firmly  in  the  love  of  God  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  he  was  able  to  preserve  so  long 
and  so  marvelously  the  delightful  natural  affec- 
tionateness  of  his  disposition.  Cowper's  religion, 
shrouded  and  distorted  as  his  madness  made  it, 
was  his  best  friend,  for  it  kept  his  humanity 
alive." 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  JUMPING  MICE. 

IN  the  American  Naturalist  for  March,  Dr.  J. 
A.  Allen,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  New  York  City,  writes  about  the 
jumping  mice  which  are  native  to  the  northern 
and  middle  parts  of  North  America,  ranging 
from  North  Carolina,  Missouri,  New  Mexico, 
and  Central  California,  northward  to  Labrador, 
Great  Slave  Lake,  and  the  Yukon  River. 

**They  are  a  little  larger  than  the  common 
house-mouse,  with  very  long  hind  legs  and  a  very 
long  tail.  They  are  yellowish  brown  above  and 
white  below,  the  color  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
areas  being  sharply  separated  by  a  broad  lateral 
line  of  bright  yellowish  orange.  They  genei*ally 
prefer  moist  meadows,  marshy  thickets,  and  the 
edge  of  woodland  ;  but  some  species  frequent  deep 
forests,  near  streams.  They  are  thus  necessarily 
local  in  distribution,  and  not  generally  abundant, 
and  being  apparently  nocturnal  in  habits  are  not 
olten  met  with.  They  also  pass  the  severer  parts 
of  the  winter  in  hibernation.  Opinion  seems  to  be 
divided  in  reference  to  whether  they  constitute  a 
distinct  family  type,  or  merely  form  a  well- marked 
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subfamily  of  the  Old- World  DipodidsB,  or  Jerboas, 
with  which  they  were  formerly  associated  gener- 
ically  by  early  writers,  and  of  which  they  may  be 
considered  the  American  representatives." 

These  jumping  mice  were  first  generically  sep- 
arated from  the  Jerboas  by  the  late  Elliott  Coues, 
the  distinguished  Washington  naturalist,  in  1875. 
Dr.  Coues  gave  them  the  name  Zapus,  which  he 
considered  to  represent  also  a  distinct  family, 
ZapodidsB.  So  greatly  do  the  members  of  this 
family  resemble  one  another  in  size  and  color 
that  Dr.  Coues  at  first  recognized  only  a  single 
species.  A  second  was  made  known  by  Miller 
in  1891,  and  a  third  by  Allen,  two  years  later  ; 
during  the  following  six  years  some  twenty  addi- 
tional species  and  subspecies  were  added.  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Preble,  of  the  United  States  Biologi- 
cal Survey,  has  recently  made  a  revision  of  the 
group  ;  he  recognizes  three  subgenera,  twelve 
species,  and  nine  additional  subspecies. 


HOW  ANIMALS  ENDURE  COLD  AND  DROUGHT. 

THE  February  number  of  the  Biologisches 
Centralblattj  published  in  Leipsic,  contains 
an  article  by  Dr.  L.  Laloy  on  *  *  Die  Scheintod 
und  die  Wiederbelebung  als  Anpassung  an  die 
Kdlte  oder  an  die  Trockenheit,^^  in  which  he  de- 
scribes some  of  the  wonderful  ways  in  which 
members  of  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms  over- 
come the  diflBculties  of  maintaining  life  in  spite 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  extreme  cold  in  winter  or 
drought  in  summer.  Organisms  whose  natural 
habitat  is  shallow  ponds  or  rivulets  are  subject 
to  great  stress  of  circumstances  when  these  places 
dry  up,'  as  they  often  do  if  rains  are  not  frequent. 
As  a  protection  against  this  some  forms  have  ac- 
quired the  power  of  suspending  their  life  activi- 
ties for  lengths  of  time  that  rival  the  reported 
sleep  of  the  Indian  fakirs,  who  are  said  to  be 
able  to  go  into  a  comatose  condition  in  one  gen- 
eration and  wake  up  in  the  next. 

THE   QUIESCENT   STATE. 

As  the  drought  approaches  these  organisms 
undergo  a  gradual  drying,  mobile  forms  lose  their 
power  of  motion,  and  they  shrink  up  into  a  mass 
apparently  without  life,  and  remain  in  this  con- 
dition until  the  return  of  wet  weather  or  until 
the  wind  blows  them  into  another  pond,  where 
they  resume  their  former  activities. 

There  is  the  same  protection  against  death  by 
freezing.  The  same  individual  may  go  into  the 
quiescent  state  and  revive  again,  or  on  reviving 
it  may  break  up  into  a  number  of  spores,  which 
develop  into  new  individuals.  This  characteristic 
of  one-celled  animals  served  as  the  basis  for 
Weissmann's  famous  assertion  that  the  protozoa 


are  eternal,  for  as  each  one  ultimately  breaks  up 
to  form  a  number  of  new  individuals,  and  there 
is  no  dead  body  remaining,  no  death  can  have 
occurred,  and  according  to  his  theory  the  habit 
of  dying  was  acquired  by  more  highly  organized 
animals,  in  which  all  of  the  individual  did  not 
take  direct  part  in  the  formation  of  its  descend- 
ants. 

The  organisms  that  have  acquired  this  adapta- 
tion have  no  other  protection  against  dryness  or 
changes  of  temperature,  and  on  account  of  the 
uncertain  conditions  under  which  they  live,  the 
power  of  suspended  animation  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  preservation  of  the  species. 
There  are  all  degrees  in  the  development  of  this 
power  of  becoming  quiescent  and  afterward  re- 
viving, and  there  is  often  a  difference  in  animals 
of  the  same  species.  Organisms  accustomed  to 
much  moisture  do  not  resist  extreme  dryness  as 
well  as  those  accustomed  to  a  dry  habitat.  Forms 
that  will  revive  after  gradual  drying  die  if  dried 
suddenly,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  heat 
animals  that  have  dried  at  a  low  temperature, 
they  still  retain  their  power  to  revive  in  the 
water  if  the  temperature  has  not  been  too  high 
or  the  tissues  have  not  been  chemically  changed. 
The  process  must  not  be  considered  as  a  mere 
drying  up  which  results  directly  from  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  but  as  something  in  the  nature 
of  the  organism  that  causes  it  to  undergo  certain 
changes  when  it  receives  the  stimulus  of  dryness 
or  of  cold,  just  as  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
leaf  makes  it  turn  red  when  frost  comes,  although 
no  amount  of  freezing  would  make  a  dead  leaf 
redden. 

THE   WINTER    REST   OF   PLANTS   AND   ANIMALS. 

Adaptations  to  these  conditions  are  also  found 
among  the  more  highly  organized  planCs  and 
animals,  the  most  interesting,  perhaps,  among 
the  insects.  Here,  as  among  plants,  there  are 
annual  forms  whose  species  are  perpetuated 
through  the  winter  only  by  means  of  eggs,  and 
other  perennial  insects  that  pass  the  winter,  either 
in  the  form  of  larvae  or  as  adult  insects,  in  a 
more  or  less  deep  sleep. 

There  are  numerous  examples  to  show  that  tHe 
phenomena  of  winter  rest  are  very  general  in  the 
two  organic  series,  and  that  there  are  all  stages 
between  the  ones  that  are  active  throughout  the 
year  and  those  that  spend  the  winter  in  a  condi- 
tion resembling  death. 

Many  reptiles,  batrachians,  and  fish  have  a 
winter  sleep.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
adaptation  is  that  of  the  lung  fishes  of  Egypt,  Af- 
rica, and  Australia,  which  are  supplied  with  both, 
lungs  and  gills  and  consequently  are  prepared 
for   almost   any  emergency.     They    breath «   >^v 
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their  gills  during  the  wet  season,  and  when  the 
streams  dry  up  they  roll  themselves  in  the  mud 
and  breathe  with  their  lungs  until  the  season 
changes.  There  is  a  similar  amphibian  form  in 
the  plant  kingdom  called  Polygonum  amphibium. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  physical  and 
chemical  processes  upon  which  life  depends  are 
never  whojly  interrupted.  In  all  life  processes 
there  is  during  the  day  a  period  of  relative  rest 
called  sleep.  In  plants  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion, among  other  things,  stops  at  this  time,  and 
in  animals  many  functions  are  stopped,  but  a 
series  of  activities,  such  as  breathing,  etc. ,  con- 
tinues. In  addition  there  is  the  annual  discon- 
tinuance of  growth  in  the  plant  kingdom.  In 
the  tropics  growth  on  the  whole  is  usually  unin- 
terrupted, but  in  cold  climates  vegetation  is  at  a 
standstill  through  the  winter,  while  the  new 
growth  of  buds  and  leaves  in  spring  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  reviving  of  the  individual. 

Life  depends  on  the  molecular  activity  of  pro- 
toplasm, and,  as  in  all  life  processes,  these  activ- 
ities may  be  retarded  and  chemical  changes  dimin- 
ished without  being  entirely  suspended. 

The  necessity  for  protection  against  cold  and 
dryness  are  the  two  tundamental  causes  of  this 
false  death.  The  writer  suggests  that  the  reason 
some  organisms  can  revive  after  apparent  death, 
while  others  cannot,  is  that  in  the  reviving  forms 
a  sufficient  amount  of  water  is  held  tenaciously 
by  the  protoplasm  to  enable  it  to  live  actively 
again,  but  the  other  forms  are  easily  deprived  of 
the  aqueous  constituent  of  their  protoplasm  and 
death  results. 

INSIDE  THE  BOER  UNES. 

IN  the  course  of  a  very  readable  article,  in  the 
May  Harper's,  under  the  above  title  Mr.  E.  E. 
Easton'  describes  the  scenes  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  especially  at  Pretoria,  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  gives  an  illuminating  glimpse  of 
President  Kriiger.  Mr.  Easton  interviewed  Dr. 
F.  W.  Reitz,  Uie  secretary  of  state  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, in  his  office. 

DR.    REITZ,   THE    TRANSVAAL    SECRETARY   OF    STATE. 

»*  The  office  was  as  complete  in  its  appointments 
as  modern  inventions — typewriters,  desk- tele- 
phones, messenger-bells,  broad  mahogany  tables, 
paintings,  comfortable  chairs,  maps  and  books — 
can  make  one.  Secretary  Reitz's  face  is  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  of  ex-President  Harrison 
in  America.  His  grandfather  was  an  officer  in 
the  Dutch  navy,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  the  English  fleets  at  Dogger- 
Bank  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
Dr.  Reitz  was  born  in  Cape  Colony,  where  his 
father  was  a  fanner  and  represented  his  district 


in  the  Colonial  Parliament.  He  graduated  from 
the  South  African  College  at  Cape  Town,  and 
afterwards  spent  four  years  in  England  studying 
law."  Mr.  Easton  was  much  impressed  with  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Reitz's  diplomatic  ability,  and 
evidently  considers  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  no 
mean  opponent.  Mr.  Easton  gives  this  dramatic 
picture  of  what  was  doubtless  no  unusual  scene  in 
the  Transvaal.  The  young  man  referred  to  was 
Mr.  Grobler,  under  secretary  for  foreign  affaire. 

AN    EXAMPLE    OF   THE   WAR    SPIRIT. 

*  *  After  a  courteous  greeting,  Dr.  Reitz  sat 
down  in  his  big  leather  office -chair  and  began  to 
pour  humorous  questions  into  rae  as  to  my  experi- 
ences in  getting  into  the  *  Boer  '  capital,  and  my 
impressions  of  the  times  and  the  people. 

**  While  we  were  talking,  I  could  see  through 
an  open  door  into  an  anteroom,  where  a  tall, 
rugged -looking  young  man  was  pacing  the  floor 
with  his  hands  clinched.  Finally  he  came  into 
the  state  secretary's  room,  and  after  excusing 
the  interruption,  drew  up  a  chair  near  the  sec- 
retary, and  began  talking  earnestly  in  a  low  voice. 
The  older  man  shook  his  head  firmly  to  the  ener- 
getic arguments. 

*  *  *  The  President  does  not  see  it  in  a  proper 
light,'  the  younger  man  insisted,  raising  his 
voice  to  a  louder  pitch.  *  If  you  will  tell  him 
that  there  is  nothing  pressing  in  the  department 
now,  he  will  consent.' 

**  *But  I  agree  with  the  President  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  you  now.  If  you  go,  I  will 
be  about  the  only  one  left  in  the  whole  building,' 
said  the  secretary;  and  then  he  mentioned  a  long 
list  of  names  to  confirm  his  argument. 

**  *  But  don't  you  see  that  I  am  of  no  earthly 
use  to-day  ? '  the  younger  man  insisted.  *  I  can't 
eat.  It  will  be  a  decisive  fight  to  determine  if 
we  can  operate  on  the  offensive  for  some  time,  or 
whether  the  whole  war  is  to  be  dragged  out  on 
the  defensive.  The  President  has  given  Smuts 
permission  to  go,  and  there  is.  no  reason  why  I 
should  stay.  I  will  promise  to  be  back  as  soon 
as  this  rub  is  over  and  clean  up  the  work  on  my 
desk.'  He  was  flushed,  and  got  up  and  paced 
the  floor,  totally  oblivious  of  the  presence  of  a 
third  party. 

*  *  The  old  secretary's  face  was  a  study  of 
mingled  emotions.  There  was  deep  silence  for 
several  seconds,  during  which  a  clock  under  a 
painting  which  hung  on  the  wall,  showing  the 
Boers  '  Fighting  at  Doornkop '  during  the  Jame- 
son raid,  ticked  solemnly. 

"  *  All  right,  Piet,  go.  God  help  us!  The 
old  President  may  be  angry  at  first,  but  I  will 
explain  it  to  him.  He  was  young  once  and  can 
understand  it.'  " 
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krCgkr  in  war  council. 

I  was  looking  at  the  cable  message,  which  was 
dated  the  same  night  on  which  President  Kriiger 
had  issued  his  ultimatum,  when  a  large  door  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  opened,  and  a 
clerk  informed  the  secretary  that  he  was  wanted 
in  the  executive  council  room.  While  he  was 
collecting  a  number  of  papers  on  his  desk  I 
could  hear  the  conversation  of  men  in  the  ad- 
joining room.  Suddenly  there  was  a  deep  roar 
— almost  like  that  of  a  lion — and  at  the  same 
time  a  bang  on  a  table  that  made  the  windows 
rattle.  And  the  voice — it  was  that  of  a  man — 
continued  its  deep  bellowing,  and  again  there 
was  a  thundering  bang  on  the  table. 

*  <  *  The  old  President  has  met  with  some  obsta- 
cle in  his  plans,*  said  the  secretary  of  state, 
smiling  at  my  look  of  surprise  at  the  sound  of 
such  a  human  voice,  and  he  disappeared  with  an 
arm -load  of  papers. 

*'  While  he  was  gone  I  looked  about  the  room, 
and  there  were  several  rows  of  oflBcial  reports  of 
the  United  States  Government  on  the  shelves. 
There  were  some  on  agriculture,  some  on  mining, 
some  on  commerce,  and  a  number  of  volumes 
issued  by  the  State  Department. 

*<  When  the  secretary  returned,  he  was  chuck- 
ling to  himself: 

**  *  General  Cronje  wants  to  assault  Mafeking,* 
he  said.  *  He  has  wired  that  he  can  take  the 
town  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  but  the  old  Presi- 
dent won't  listen  to  it.  He  says  that  the  place  is 
not  worth  the  lives  of  fifty  burghers,  and  has 
just  issued  an  order  that  Crcnje  is  to  continue  the 
siege  and  simply  see  to  it  that  Colonel  Baden- 
Powell  and  his  troops  do  not  escape.  The  Coun- 
cil was  divided  ;  some  thought  that  Cronje  should 
be  permitted  to  storm  the  place.  The  President 
has  just  ordered  that  one  of  the  big  siege-guns 
shall  be  sent  to  Cronje. ' 

*<  Presently  the  big  door  opened  and  a  couple 
of  tall,  serious-looking  men  came  out,  talking 
together.  It  was  just  about  four  o'clock.  *  The 
old  President  will  be  leaving  now, '  Dr.  Reitz  said 
to  me ;  *  would  you  like  to  see  him  before  he 
goes?*  We  started  into  an  adjoining  room.  I 
had  just  reached  the  door  when  Dr.  Reitz  was 
stopped  by  one  of  the  men  who  had  come  out, 
and  they  began  discussing  something. 

**  For  full  two  minutes  I  stood  there  looking  at 
the  man  whom  the  historians  of  the  world  may 
some  day  class  as  among  the  few  men  whose 
names  signify  decades  of  history  that  have 
changed  the  political  trend  of  the  world.  Al- 
though that  may  not  be  true,  he  was  the  man 
whose  name  was  attracting  more  attention 
throughout  the  whole   world  at  the   time   than 


that  of  any  other  individual.  He  was  sitting  in 
a  big  chair  at  the  corner  of  the  table.  I  could 
only  see  his  back  and  profile  ;  his  massive  shoul- 
ders were  stooped,  and  his  head  was  bent  for- 
ward on  his  breast.  He  was  wearing  a  pair  of 
blue  goggles  with  close-fitting  screens  to  protect 
his  eyes  from  dust.  His  iron -gray  hair  was 
combed  directly  back  from  his  forehead  over  his 
head  to  his  collar.  On  the  big  table  on  which 
the  President's  hand  was  resting  was  a  map  of 
South  Africa  on  a  large  scale,  with  every  detail 
of  the  topography  of  the  country  noted.  The  light 
from  one  of  the  tall  windows  was  reflected  in  the 
polished  surface  of  the  huge  map.  Numerous 
tiny  flags  were  stuck  about  the  map  with  black- 
headed  pins.  These  flags  were  of  diflferent  sizes, 
apparently  to  denote  the  comparative  number  of 
troops  at  a  given  point.  The  clerk  was  detailing 
some  information  to  the  old  President,  who  was 
listening  intently,  his  features  contracted,  giving 
a  wonderful  expression  of  the  man's  determina- 
tion, and  the  deep,  rough  lines  that  furrowed  his 
face  brought  out  in  striking  prominence  his  mas- 
sive features.  Once  seen,  his  face  could  never  be 
forgotten.  I  have  never  seen  any  other  like  it  in 
pictures  or  among  living  men.  That  face  is  a 
prototype  of  *Oom  Paul*  Kruger's  character. 
From  what  I  saw,  and  from  what  I  have  heard 
from  men  who  have  known  him  nearly  all  his  life, 
there  is  no  counterpart  of  his  character  in  the 
world.  One  might  consume  many  chapters  of  a 
large  volume  in  attempting  to  analyze  that  face 
and  the  man,  and  when  finished  it  would  be  full 
of  striking  contrasts,  of  descriptions  of  deep 
springs  of  originality,  of  marvelous  characteris- 
tics, all  supported  by  interesting  anecdotes  to  ex- 
plain peculiarities  ;  but  one  would  have  to  write  a 
conclusion  admitting  that  an  analytical  portrait  of 
the  man  could  only  be  written  years  after  he  has 
been  buried,  and  South  Africa's  political  history 
subsequent  to  the  present  st niggle  gives  one  a 
basis  from  which  to  judge  the  qualities  of  Paul 
Kriiger's  character. 

"He  suddenly  raised  his  head,  spat  fiercely^ 
into  a  big  cuspidor,  and  issued  an  order  in  a 
voice  which  seemed  literally  to  rumble  from  his 
massive  chest,  seized  his  silk  hat  and  cane,  and 
started  for  the  door  opening  out  into  the  corri- 
dor. A  number  of  men  in  the  other  part  of  the 
room  called  out  <  good -night  *  to  him  in  what 
were  undeniably  tones  of  affection.  I  followed 
him  out  through  the  corridor.  Six  troopers 
marched  either  side  of  him  with  drawn  sabers, 
and  as  the  burghers  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
rotunda  said  *  good-night,*  he  tipped  his  hat  to 
them  individually,  and  hastened  into  his  carriage 
with  remarkable  agility  for  a  man  of  his  years 
and  career." 
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A  PLEA  FOR  TREES  AND  PARKS  IN  CITIES. 

IN  the  Forum  for  May,  Mr.  Louis  Windmuller 
makes  a  convincing  argument  for  city 
parks  and  shade-trees.  He  shows  that  in  the 
area  south  of  Fortieth  Street,  in  New  York  City, 
where  1,100,000  of  the  city's  population  are 
housed,  13,750  people  share  one  acre  of  park 
ground.  Mr.  Windmiiller  proposes  to  convert 
long  strips  of  river  front  on  each  side  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  city  into  public  pleasure- 
grounds. 

NEW  York's  lack  op  trees. 

Regarding  the  absence  of  trees  from  the  resi- 
dential streets  of  New  York,  Mr.  Windmuller 
says: 

<  *  Rich  men  who  live  here  only  during  the 
winter  appear  to  take  very  little  interest  in  their 
fellow -citizens  who  are  compelled  to  remain  in 
town  all  summer.  In  some  instances,  indeed, 
the  absence  of  trees  in  front  of  houses  situated 
upon  our  park  and  river  fronts  seems  to  suggest 
a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  owner  that  foliage  might 
obscure  architecture,  apparently  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  the  beauty  of  a  dwelling  is  frequently 
enhanced  thereby.  As  it  is,  few  of  our  side- 
streets  are  embellished  with  vegetation  ;  and  even 
along  the  Boulevard — an  avenue  highly  favored 
by  nature — the  trees  are  neglected.  This  is  true 
also  of  Seventh  Avenue  above  Central  Park,  St. 
Nicholas  Avenue,  and  of  all  other  thoroughfares 
not  placed  'under*  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Park 
Commissioners — a  body  which  should  be  author- 
ized to  exercise  control  over  every  avenue  upon 
which  the  preservation  of  the  trees  is  desirable. 
Except  in  front  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Morning- 
side  Drive,  which  is  the  glory  of  Upper  New 
York,  is  to-day  barren  of  trees  on  its  western 
side  ;  while  on  the  historic  King's  Bridge  Road 
the  few  trees  still  remaining  are  sadly  neglected. 
What  must  we  think  of  a  corporation  that  recently 
spent  the  enormous  sum  of  $7,000,000  on  the 
construction  of  the  Harlem  Speedway,  without 
exercising  sufficient  foresight  to  provide  that  fine 
avenue  with  a  row  of  shade- trees  for  the  protec- 
tion of  riders  and  drivers  and  their  horses  ? 

CONDITIONS   ELSEWHERE. 

<<How  different  are  the  conditions  in  other 
American  cities  I  Boston  has  its  Common- 
wealth Avenue  and  other  fine  parkways,  which 
connect  the  old  town  with  the  suburbs.  Buffalo 
boasts  its  Delaware  Avenue,  the  ideal  of  an 
American  boulevard,  lined  with  comfortable 
homes,  each  surrounded  by  its  garden.  The 
residential  portion  of  Euclid  Avenue  in  Cleve- 
land is  equally  beautiful,  and  even  the  founders 
of  Chicago  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  ver- 


dure. When  I  visited  that  city,  Michigan  Ave- 
nue was  lined  with  cottages  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens, and  presented  a  distinctively  rural  aspect. 
These  cottages  have  now  been  superseded  by 
substantial  residences,  hotels,  and  club-houses ; 
and  the  avenue,  which,  forty  years  ago,  was 
hardly  open  beyond  Twelfth  Street,  the  present 
site  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Depot,  has 
been  extended  for  miles.  Yet  such  is  its  attrac- 
tiveness to-day  that  it  is  everywhere  referred  to 
as  a  model  of  elegant  municipal  construction. 

*  *  But  why  go  as  far  as  Chicago  ?  Have  not 
our  friends  across  the  bridge  their  Ocean  Park- 
way and  other  shady  driveways  ?  In  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn  a  person  that  injures  a  tree  is  brought 
to  justice  ;  in  Manhattan,  arboreal  laws  are  not 
enforced.  The  maltreatment  of  a  dog  is  punisli- 
able  ;  while  the  destruction  of  the  silver  maple, 
which  may  live  and  shelter  our  progeny  for  five 
hundred  years,  is  not  regarded  as  a  serious  offense. 
The  forestry  laws  of  Germany  prohibit  a  person 
from  felling  a  tree  on  his  own  premises  without 
the  consent  of  the  authorities.  Indeed,  so  strin- 
gent are  these  laws  that  when  permission  is  granted 
to  take  a  tree  from  the  Black  Forest,  the  owner 
is  required  to  plant  two  in  its  place." 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

PRINCE  BALDASSARRE  ODESCALCHI, 
Italian  senator,  continues,  in  Nuova  Anto- 
logia  for  March  1,  his  **  Journey  in  Argentina." 
The  princess  writing,  which  is  simple  and  unpre- 
tentious, leaves  the  impression  that  he  is  a  fair- 
minded  man,  who  travels  in  an  amiable  mood, 
desirous  of  pleasing  and  of  being  pleased.  But 
he  does  not  lay  aside  his  critical  judgment ;  he 
uses,  however,  a  good  deal  of  reserve  in  express- 
ing it.  Of  course  he  was  much  impressed  by  the 
recent  magnificence  of  Buenos  Ayres — a  strained, 
overdone,  and  often  misplaced  magnificence,  the 
reader  suspects,  like  that  found  in  some  great 
cities  farther  north. 

THE    SECOND    LATIN   CITY    OP   THE    WORLD. 

Buenos  Ayres,  the  great  Argentine  metropo- 
lis, is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Plata,  which 
flows  with  such  a  boundless  expanse  of  water 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  other  bank.  For 
a  long  time  after  the  first  Spanish  colonists 
founded  it  (in  1535  and  again  in  1580),  Buenos 
Ayres  remained  a  small  village.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  it  counted  hardly 
17,000  souls.  But  from  that  time  its  population 
increased  very  rapidly  ;  in  fact,  fifty  years  after- 
wards it  advanced  to  200,000  inhabitants,  and 
nine  years  later  to  260,000.  Today  its  popula- 
tion, including  the  suburbs  in  its  exciae  district^ 
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amounts  to  about  800,000  inhabitants.  The  Ar- 
gentines call  it,  with  pride,  the  second  Latin  city  ; 
because,  next  to  Paris,  it  has  the  largest  popula- 
tion of  this  race. 

BUILDINGS    AND    STREETS. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  spread  over  a  vast  area.  Most 
of  the  houses,  as  in  all  South  American  cities, 
are  of  one  story.  The  city  is  divided  by  wide, 
straight  streets,  which  intersect  as  on  a  checker- 
board. It  is  the  new  part  of  the  city  that  has 
high  buildings  (not  sky-scrapers)  and  **  sumptu- 
ous palaces.*'     Here  Paris  is  the  model  fotevery- 


BTREXT  8CENB  IN  BUENOS  AYRB8. 

thing.  Even  the  names  of  the  public  squares 
and  'avenues  carry  French  suggestions  ;  as,  the 
**  Avenue  of  the  Twenty-fifth  of  May,"  Argen- 
tina's Independence  Day. 

Probably  it  is  the  cheapness  of  native  horses 
,  that  makes  Buenos  Ayres  cling  to  horse  railroads, 
which  cross  everywhere,  and  **in  every  sense. 
The  conductors  scatter  the  crowds  by  the  sound 
of  a  cornet ;  not  with  a  single  note,  as  in  Europe, 
but  by  a  little /aw/ara.  As  these  tram-lines  be- 
long to  different  companies,  every  company,  in 
order  to  distinguish  its  own  line  from  the  others, 
makes  its  conductors  execute  its  own  different 
fan  far  a. " 

THE  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  OF  HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE. 

MR.  HENRY  MILLS  ALDEN  gives  in  the 
May  Harper's  a  sketch  of  the  fifty  years' 
hfe  of  that  magazine  over  which  he  has  presided 
for  more  than  a  generation  with  such  dignity  and 
good  sense,  such  rare  sympathy  and  literary  in- 
sight, that  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  his 
place  as  the  dean  of  magazine  editors. 

Mr.  Alden  calls  to  mind,  by  way  of  opening  his 
history,  that  there  is  no  man  living  who  can 
remember  the  first  beginnings  of  the  house  of 
Harper.     **Only  those  who  have  reached  three- 


score and  ten  years  could  have  read  at  its  issue 
the  first  book  published  by  James  and  John  Har- 
per,— the  eldest  two  of  the  four  brothers  ;  and 
these  two  had  been  printers  many  years  before 
they  became  publishers,  and  before  St.  George's 
had  become  Franklin  Square.  James,  the  first 
to  take  up  the  trade,  passed  through  a  regular 
apprenticeship,  and  before  he  undertook  business 
on  his  own  account  was  considered  the  niost  effi- 
cient pressman  in  New  York." 

•HOW    THE    MAGAZINE    MADE    ITS    WAY. 

.Harper's  Magazine  was  begun  in  the  middle  of 
1850,  and  after  six  months'  trial  of  its  chances 
with  the  public  the  magazine  had  a  monthly  cir- 
culation of  more  than  50,000  copies.  At  that 
time  there  was  an  average  in  each  number  of  only 
about  eight  pictures,  aside  from  fashion  plates, 
for  the  art  of  illustration  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
there  were  few  artists  in  the  field.  J^or  were 
there  any  great  numl^er  of  brilliant  names  on  the 
roll  of  possible  contributors.  In  New  England 
Longfellow  and  Whittier  had  made  their  begin- 
nings, Lowell  was  still  only  dimly  recognized, 
Emerson  was  just  being  recognized,  and  Haw- 
thorne was  in  seclusion.  Cooper,  Irving,  and 
Bryant  were  the  great  names  in  the  Middle  States  ; 
while  in  the  South,  Timrod,  Simms,  Paul  Hamil- 
ton Hayne,  and  John  Esten  Cooke  were  eminent. 
There  were  Graham's  and  the  Knickerbocker  as 
competing  magazines,  and  Putnam's  and  the  At- 
lantic were  soon  to  enter  the  field. 

Mr.  Alden  says  that,  unlike  all  other  existing 
magazines,  in  1850  Harper's  Magazine  had  no 
definite  plans  determining  and  limiting  its  scope. 

At  first  the  Harpers  published  most  largely 
English  contributions  in  the  magazine,  because 
the  best  literature  was  to  be  found  in  the  Euro- 
pean periodicals. 

The  very  first  writer  for  Harper's  distinguished 
for  the  use  of  his  pencil  was  * '  Porte  Crayon,"  the 
pen  name  of  Mr.  D.  H.  Strother,  a  Southerner 
who  gave  remarkably  quaint  descriptions  of  life 
in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  illustrated  by  him- 
self. The  magazine  contained  stories  of  Russian 
and  Siberian  travel,  tales  of  mountain  life  in  and 
beyond  the  Rockies,  Jacob  Abbott's  articles  on 
industrial  wonders,  Benson  J.  Lossing's  chapters 
of  American  history,  and  J.  S.  C.  Abbott's 
**Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  and  of  course 
fiction.  Mr.  Alden's  fii*st  connection  with  the 
Harpers  was  in  1863,  when  he  was  engaged  as 
writer  in  collaboration  with  Alfred  H,  Guernsey, 
afterwards  editor  of  the  magazine. 

In  the  winter  of  that  year  Mr.  Alden  was  asked 
to  take  the  office  management  of  Harper's  Weekly^ 
although  he  had  no  experience  in  editorial  work. 
Mr.  Fletcher  Harper  was  the  real  conductor  of 
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the  journal ;  as  Mr.  Alden  quaintly  remarks, 
**It  was  said  he  carried  it  in  his  hat."  **  I  se- 
lected stories  for  it  and  wrote  the  articles  accom- 
panying the  pictures.  In  such  training  as  I  ac- 
quired in  editorial  management  Mr.  Harper  was 
my  teacher.  He  knew  where  to  be  bold  and 
where  to  be  cautious.  I  also  assisted  Mr.  Guern- 
sey on  .the  Magazine, 

THE    HOUSE    OF   HARPER    FORTY    YEARS    AGO. 

'<For  nearly  six  years  after  my  connection 
with  the  establishment  the  beautiful  association 
of  the  four  Harper  brothers  remained  unbroken. 
They  were  not,  but  well  they  might  have  been, 
the  model  of  Dickens'  Cheeryble  Brothers.  They 
were  known  among  themselves  and  their  inti- 
mates by  sobriquets  whose  origin  was  referred 


Courtesy  of  Harper  &  Brothers. 

HENRT  MILLS  ALDEN. 

(Editor  of  H(vrptr*s  Magazine,) 

back  to  a  time  far  antedating  my  acquaintance 
with  them.  James,  who  did  the  social  honors  of 
the  house  to  visitors  (himself  defining  his  special 
business,  in  answer  to  an  anxious  inquirer,  as 
tliat  of  *  attending  to  the  bores'),  and  whose 
cheerful  face  was  known  to  every  employee  of  the 
establishment,  was  for  obvious  reasons  known  as 
*  the  Mayor'  ;  John,  who  managed  the  finances, 
was  *  the  Colonel '  ;  Joseph  Wesley,  who  was 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  book-pub- 


lishing department,  conducting  the  correspond- 
ence with  authors,  was  *  the  Captain  '  ;  Fletcher, 
the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  and  a  master  in 
journalism,  was  *  the  Major.'  The  lines  of  dis- 
tinction above  indicated  in  the  various  functious 
of  business  were  not  strictly  drawn  ;  there  was 
always  a  fraternal  blending  and  convergence  of 
them.  To  *  the  Colonel,'  as  long  as  lie  lived,  the 
title-page  of  every  book  published  by  the  house 
was  submitted  for  his  approval  or  revision. 
How  indelible  in  my  memory  are  the  faces  of 
these  four  men  and  their  frankly  disclosed  char- 
acters !  After  the  sudden  death  of  the  eldest  by 
accident  in  1869,  the  others  soon  followed,  like 
the  links  of  a  broken  chain — first,  Joseph  Wes 
ley,  in  1870;  then  John,  in  1875  ;  and  last  of 
all  Fletcher,  in  1877. 

THE    PERIOD    OF    MR.     ALDEN's    EDITORSHIP. 

»<I  undertook  the  editorial  management  of 
the  magazine  in  1869.  Up  to  that  time  there 
had  been  no  material  change  in  its  general  con- 
duct, and  it  had  not  been  challenged  to  measure 
its  strength  against  any  serious  competitor  in  its 
own  field.  It  had  been  steadily  advancing  after 
its  own  type  in  the  excellence  of  its  literary  con- 
tents and  of  its  illustrations.  Asa  popular  maga- 
zine it  could  not  properly  attempt  literary  pre- 
eminence on  the  Blackwood  plan — that  would 
contradict  its  own  peculiar  genius  and  limit  its 
usefulness.  It  continued  to  publish  serially  the 
best  novels  that  were  produced  from  year  to  year, 
but  it  could  not  have  published  Emerson's  essays 
or  Lowell's  critical  papers.  It  could  and  did 
welcome  the  best  short  stories  of  its  time,  from 
those  of  its  earlier  years  by  W.  D.  O'Connor,  J. 
D.  Whelpley,  Fitz- James  O'Brien,  and  Fitz- 
Hugh  Ludlow,  to  the  later  efforts  of  Elizal»eth 
Stuart  Phelps  and  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 
just  as  it  hospitably  entertained  poems  by  Aid- 
rich  and  Howells,  and  popular  articles  of  jour- 
nalistic value  by  James  Parton  and  Edwin  P. 
"Whipple. 

*  <  The  Harper  establishment  has  been  from  the 
beginning  a  great  workshop.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  place  did  not  suggest  any  special  aBsthetic 
refinement.  There  was  a  corps  of  engravers 
who  worked  on  a  salary,  meeting  all  require- 
ments for  the  illustration  of  the  books  and  peri- 
odicals of  the  liouse.  Often  in  the  engravings 
for  the  Weekly,  and  sometimes  in  those  for  the 
Magazine^  different  engravers  would  work  on 
different  portions  of  the  same  block.  But  the 
utmost  possible  attention  was  given  to  securing 
the  most  excellent  workmanship." 
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HARPER^S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  Harper^s  Magazine  for  May,  we  have  selected  the 
article  by  its  editor  entitled  "Fifty  Years  of  Har- 
per's Magazine,^'  and  that  by  E.  E.  Easton,  **  Inside  the 
Boer  Lines,"  to  review  at  greater  length  in  another  de- 
partment. Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  contributes  a  third 
and  concluding  chapter  of  his  work  entitled  "  The  Prob- 
lem of  Asia.'*  He  says  that  in  the  Pacific  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  though  not  identical  with  those  of 
Germany  and  of  Great  Britain,  are  very  similar.  He 
thinks  that  while  the  three  nations  will  be  competitors, 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  they  should  be  antagonists. 
*'  For  this  reason  our  sympathies  should  go  to  the  others 
in  whatsoever,  by  facilitating  their  influence,  tends  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  common  policy."  In  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's contribution,  which  he  calls  "From  a  Winter 
Note-book,"  he  has  instilled  a  great  deal  of  poetry 
through  his  descriptions  of  the  climate  and  the  seasons 
in  his  Vermont  home.  The  notes  are  illustrated  with 
marvelous  beauty  by  the  photographs  of  Mr.  A.  R. 
Dugmore,  who  visited  Brattleboro,  and  remained  there 
to  see  the  things  that  are  described  in  Kipling's  article, 
and  pictured  them  with  his  camera.  Mr.  Henry  Stra- 
cbey  has  a  discerning  study  of  "The  Art  of  E.  A.  Ab- 
bey," and  the  balance  of  the  magazine  is  occupied  with 
fiction  and  verse,  among  which  is  specially  noticeable 
Mr.  Howells'  "  Father  and  Mother  :  a  Mystery,"  in  the 
style  of  Maeterlinck. 

THE  CENTURY. 

THE  May  Century  opens  with  Mr.  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson's  concluding  article  on  the  animals  of 
"The  National  Zoo  at  Washington."  Mr.  Thompson 
gives  in  the  course  of  this  study  his  own  opinion  in  the 
discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  dog.  Scientists  have 
narrowed  down  the  dog's  ancestor  to  either  the  wolf  or 
the  jackal.  Mr.  Thompson  gives  his  opinion  that  it  is  the 
jackal,  with  perhaps  a  strain  of  wolf  blood  infused,  in 
some  countries.  He  points  out  that  when  the  dogs  are 
in  such  circumstances  as  to  show  their  reversion  to  their 
ancestral  traits,  all  of  these  traits  point  to  the  jackal. 
•**All  the  largest  breeds  of  dogs  show  signs  of  over- 
development, such  as  faulty  teeth,  superfluous  toes, 
frail  constitutions,  etc.  All  dogs  that  have  any  white 
about  them  have  at  least  a  few  white  hairs  in  the  tip  of 
tne  tail,  and  when  allowed  to  mongrelize  freely, — that 
is,  to  revert, — the  dog  always  becomes  a  small,  yellowish 
animal,  with  brown  bees  over  his  eyes,  a  white  tail-tip, 
and  a  height  at  the  shoulder  of  about  twenty  inches  ; 
that  is,  it  resumes  the  jackal  type." 

MR.  CARNEGIE  ON  TRUSTS. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  writing  on  "  Popular  Illusions 
About  Trusts,"  denies  that  there  is  any  danger  of  the 
huge  combinations  of  capital  stamping  out  competi- 
tion. The  people  aim  their  enmity  of  trusts  at  the  fan- 
cied monopolies  which  they  lead  to.  Mr.  Carnegie  ad- 
mits that  the  manufacturer  of  a  patented  article  can 
maintain  a  monopoly  ;  but  he  says  that  there  are  only 
two  conditions,  other  than  patents,  which  render  it  pos- 
Hible  to  maintain  a  monopoly.  These  are  when  the  par- 
ties absolutely  control  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
the  ai  tide  is  produced,  or  control  territory  into  which 


rivals  can  enter  only  with  extreme  diflSculty.  These 
are  the  circumstances  which  have  brought  into  exist- 
ence the  tremendous  and  unique  organization  known 
as  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Mr.  Carnegie  points 
out  that  it  might  fairly  be  assumed  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  any  future  organizer  to  And  conditions  such 
as  favored  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  in  his  gigantic 
work. 

AN  ALL-AMERICAN  ROUTE  TO  THE  KLONDIKE. 

Mr.  Edward  Gillette,  chief  engineer  of  the  exploring 
expedition  sent  out  by  the  War  Department  to  the 
Klondike,  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  proposed  all- 
American  route  to  the  Klondike  region.  This  route  is 
by  water  to  Valdez,  in  Prince  William  Sound,  thence 
along  the  Copper  River,  across  the  Tanana  River  to 
Eagle,  almost  on  the  boundary-line  between  Canada 
and  Alaska,  and  about  half  way  between  Circle  and 
Dawson  City.  Mr.  Gillette  thinks  that  if  Alaska 
amounts  to  much  in  the  future  as  a  permanent  gold* 
producer,  this  route  by  way  of  Prince  William  Sound 
and  across  the  country  to  the  Yukon  River  will  prob- 
ably command  the  larger  part  of  the  traffic,  and  will 
furnish  supplies  at  the  minimum  price.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  will  not  have  to  make  concessions  on  her 
coast-line  for  the  privilege  of  opening  up  Central  Alaska 
through  a  foreign  country. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  May  Scrihner'ay  Mr.  H.  J.  Whigham  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  intermediate  stage  in  the  South 
African  war  which  came  when  Builer  and  Methuen 
were  waiting  for  Lord  Roberts  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance, to  review  the  work  done  by  the  British  troops, 
and  especially  the  supply  departments  of  the  British 
army,  in  the  light  of  the  many  criticisms  made  by  the 
London  papers.  Mr.  Whigham  thinks  it  entirely  erro- 
neous to  conclude  from  the  Boer  war  that  the  efficiency 
of  foot  soldiers  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  While  he  sees  the 
necessity  of  mounted  infantry  in  Africa,  he  finds  noth- 
ing to  support  the  views  of  those  military  critics  who 
consider  the  infantrymen  fifty  years  behind  the  time.  Nor 
do  Mr.  Whigham's  observations  bear  out  the  often-heard 
statement  that  the  Boer  artillery  is  better  than  the 
British.  The  Boers  had  some  siege  guns  heavier  than 
any  guns  that  the  British  had,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  British  have  not  as  yet  had  to  use  any  siege  guns, 
and  probably  will  not  have  to  until  they  get  before 
Pretoria.  He  thinks  the  twelve  and  fifteen  pounder 
field-guns  of  the  British  army  very  effective  weapons ; 
and  he  sees  no  particular  advantage  in  the  longer  range 
of  the  Boer  guns,  inasmuch  as  the  British  artillerymen 
always  push  up  to  within  1,200  yards  of  the  enemy's 
trenches  if  poasible.  Mr.  Whigham's  most  trenchant 
criticisms  of  British  methods  in  South  Africa  are  con- 
cerned with  the  slow  progress  in  marching  made  by 
Methuen  and  Builer.  He  anticipates  a  revolution  in 
this  respect  to  come  with  Lord  Kitchener's  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  transport. 

CRIPPLE  CREEK  GOLD. 

Mr.  Francis  Lynde,  writing  on  the  Cripple  Creek  gold 
region,  estimates  that  there  is  an  actual  investment  of 
about  $25,000,000  in  this  wonderful  region,  the  capitaliza. 
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tion  being  nearer  $300,000,000,  and  that  the  return  from 
this  amounts  to  $82,000  a  day,  or  $3,500,000  a  month. 
The  stock  companies  running  mines  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  generally  start  to  work  as  soon  as  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  stock  is  sold  to  provide  a  working  fund. 
This  is  probably  only  one-tenth  of  the  chartered  capital- 
ization. In  such  cases  the  sale  of  treasury  or  company 
stock  is  usually  discontinued  after  the  working  fund  is 
provided,  and  the  sales  recorded  from  day  to  day  are 
merely  transfers  from  hand  to  hand  of  the  original  issue 
of  shares.  Thus  in  a  mine  capitalized  for  $5,000,000,  the 
actual  sum  invested  may  probably  be  less  than  $500,000. 
Yet  in  many  cases  the  mine  pays  10  per  cent,  per  month 
on  the  inflated  capitalization. 

NEW  YORK  RAPID  TRANSIT. 

Mr.  William  Barclay  Parsons,  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  of  New  York  City,  con- 
tributes a  valuable  article  on  **  Rapid  Transit  in  New 
York,"  in  which  he  explains  in  detail  what  the  new 
tunnel  will  be  and  do.  When  the  underground  rapid 
transit  system  is  finally  completed,  Mr.  Parsons  thinks 
its  effect  will  be  revolutionary,  and  that  a  new  era  in 
urban  transportation  will  be  begun.  The  new  subway 
will  not  be  in  any  sense  the  final  achievement  of  the 
Rapid  Transit  Commission.  Betterments,  additions, 
extensions,  and  even  parallel  lines  will  be  added  in  the 
future.  The  gauge  is  to  be  standard,  so  that  a  physical 
connection  can  be  made  at  the  Grand  Central  Station, 
permitting  the  suburban  trains  of  three  railways  now 
terminating  there  to  continue  eventually  to  Brooklyn. 


including  Meissonier  and  Dagnan-Bouveret,  that  broke 
away  from  the  salon  and  founded  the  new  salon  of 
the  Champ-de>Mar8.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  contribQt«» 
a  short  story  to  the  CosmopolitaUy  and  Mr.  Edgar  Sal- 
tus  writes  on  famous  pirates  and  sea-captains  in  his 
article  **  Kings  of  the  Highways  and  the  High  Seas." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

IN  the  May  Cosmi/poUtan^  Mr.  John  R.  Spears  gives 
a  useful  word  to  the  novice  in  sea-travel,  in  his  talk 
on  the  proper  accompaniments  of  a  voyage  to  Europe. 
He  thinks  the  paramount  consideration  in  the  choice  of 
ships  is  one's  taste  as  to  cooking  and  food.  *' You  are 
sure  to  be  seasick,  but  also  equally  sure  to  recover 
before  the  end  of  even  a  six  days*  voyage."  Then  the 
question  will  be  whether  you  like  German,  French, 
English,  or  American  cooking  and  service.  Mr.  Spears 
says  that  old  travelers  who  have  got  the  thing  down  to 
a  fine  point  even  select  a  particular  ship  on  their  favor- 
ite line,  and  will  travel  by  no  other  if  they  can  help  it. 
He  repeats  the  advice  heard  from  every  experienced 
traveler  to  take  the  very  least  amount  of  baggage  that 
one  can  get  along  with.  The  European  railways  only 
allow  free  transfer  for  fifty  pounds,  and  the  cost  for 
extra  weight  is  enormous.  It  is  very  necessary  to  take 
warm  clothing  for  the  voyage,  as  the  chances  are 
always  in  favor  of  cold  and  stormy  weather  on  the 
Atlantic.  In  former  years  a  steamer-chair  was  essen- 
tial to  the  comfort  of  the  cabin  passenger,  and  voyagers 
bought  them  at  a  cost  of  from  $2.50  to  $5.00.  But  now 
the  well-equipped  steamers  all  carry  chairs  to  rent  at  50 
cents  for  the  voyage. 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS  IN  PARIS. 

Mr.  Vance  Thompson  tells  of  the  American  artists 
now  in  Paris  and  their  work,  and  especially  Miss  Eliza- 
beth C.  Nourse.  A  photograph  of  Miss  Nourse's  strong 
and  beautiful  face  is  reproduced  in  the  magazine.  Mr. 
Thompson  says  that  no  American  woman  stands  so  high 
in  Paris  to-day  in  art  circles  as  Miss  Nourse.  Indeed, 
she  is  considered  the  one  woman  painter  of  our  country. 
Miss  Nourse  was  one  of  the  body  of  rebellious  artists, 


McCLURFS  MAGAZINE. 

FROM  the  May  McClure's  we  have  selected  Mr.  Esrl 
Mayors  account  of  the  steamship  Oceanic^  and 
Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  statistical  essay  on  ''The 
New  Prosperity,"  to  review  among  the  ''Leading  Articles 
of  the  Month."  There  is  an  exceptionally  good  accoant 
of  "General  Lawton's  Work  in  the  Philippines,'*  by 
Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  member  of  the  United  States 
Philippines  Commission,  1898-09.  The  article  is  illus- 
trated with  some  charming  pictures  of  General  Lsw- 
ton  and  of  his  children.  In  showing  the  character 
of  General  Lawton's  work.  Professor  Worcester  says 
that,  after  the  victory  at  Bacoor,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city  of  Imus  came  to  him  to  announce  the  volun- 
tary surrender  of  the  town,  and  invite  the  Americans 
to  garrison  it,  which  was  done. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES, 

**  General  Lawton's  attention  was  immediately  turned 
to  bettering  the  condition  of  the  inhabitanta  who  re- 
mained in  the  captured  cities.  They  had  been  plun- 
dered of  their  belongings  by  their  own  troops,  and  were 
in  a  pitiable  condition  from  lack  of  food.  At  Lawton's 
request,  they  were  supplied  with  meat  and  rice  from 
Manila,  until  again  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  Aa 
a  result  of  this  kind  and  humane  course,  those  who  bad 
fied  soon  began  to  return  to  their  homes. 

*' At  this  time  I  made  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
Paraflaque,  Las  Piflas,  Baboor,  and  Imus,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  feeling  of  the  natives  toward  us  and 
their  needs  in  general.  I  found  everywhere  the  hearti- 
est appreciation  of  the  kindly  treatment  which  they 
had  received,  and  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  us 
against  what  they  were  learning  to  consider  a  eommoD 
enemy  ;  but  without  organization  they  were  helpless  to 
act,  and  there  was  a  universal  and  strong  desire  for  the 
establishment  of  some  form  of  municipal  government** 

THE  COMING  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 

The  famous  astronomer.  Prof.  Simon  Newoomb,  df 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  tells  of  *'The  Coming 
Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,"  what  astronomers  hope  to 
learn  from  this  eclipse,  and  what  they  have  learned  from 
previous  eclipses.  There  will  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  on  the  28th  of  May  for  observers  along  a  certain  line 
in  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  the 
Carolinas. 

"  To  see  it  to  the  best  advantage,  one  should  be  in  an 
elevated  position  commanding  the  largest  possible  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  especially  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  shadow  of  the  moon  is  to  come.  The 
ficBt  indication  of  anything  unusual  is  to  be  seen,  not 
on  the  earth  or  in  the  air,  but  on  the  disk  of  the  sun. 
At  the  predicted  moment,  a  little  notch  will  be  seen  to 
form  somewhere  on  the  western  edge  of  the  sun's  out- 
line. It  increases  minute  by  minute,  gradually  eating 
away  as  it  were  the  visible  sun.  No  wonder  that  im- 
perfectly civilized  people,  when  they  saw  the  great  lumi- 
nary thus  diminishing  In  size,  tancied  that  a  dragon  was 
devouring  its  substance." 
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THE  LADIES*  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  May  Ladies^  Home  Journal  contains  a  brief 
r^sunU  by  the  popular  statistician,  Mr.  Greorge 
B.  Waldron,  on  "The  Marvels  We  Have  Wrought  in 
One  Hundred  Years.**  Among  the  score  of  wonders 
attributable  to  the  American  people,  Mr.  Waldron  se- 
lects the  building  of  the  railroad,  begun  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  in  18S0;  the  first  steamboat— Robert 
Fulton^s,  in  1807  ;  Morsels  invention  of  the  telegraph  in 
1844 ;  the  introduction  of  kerosene  and  gas  and  matches ; 
cooking-stoves,  machine-spun  cloth,  cast-iron  plows, 
and  Chicago.  There  was  no  Western  city  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  Americans  have  made  themselves  in 
this  century  the  richest  nation  on  the  globe,  the  nation 
spending  $550,000,000  a  year,  outside  of  war  expenses  and 
purchases  of  territory.  We  have  increased  our  post- 
offices  from  903  a  hundred  years  ago  to  75,000  to-day. 
We  have  made  it  possible  to  go  from  New  York  to  Phil- 
adelphia iu  two  hours,  whereas  in  1800  the  swiftest  stage 
took  two  days.  Even  in  1847  it  took  Dr.  Atkinson  eight 
months  to  go  from  New  England  to  Oregon ;  to-day 
one  can  go  in  four  days.  Mr.  Waldron  may  well  ask : 
"  What  will  the  people  of  a  hundred  years  hence  think 
of  how  we  Uved  in  1000  f  ** 

THE  AMERICAN  GIRL  OP  TO-DAY. 

A  writer  in  the  Home  Journal,  on  "What  the 
American  Girl  Has  Lost,**  the  writer  signing  her- 
self "An  American  Mother,*'  says  that  the  modern 
girl  has  lost  the  strength  of  repose,  and  that  in  her 
headlong,  brawling  life  she  has  lost  force,  and  that 
because  of  this  incessant  struggle  to  keep  up  in  social 
engagements  the  New  Girl  has  lost  her  health,  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  advantages  over  her  grand- 
mother in  physical  training.  "An  American  Mother** 
does  not  mince  things,  but  boldly  says  that  our  New 
Girl  lives  in  the  blaze  of  vulgar  publicity ;  she  can- 
not go  to  a  friend*s  house,  or  ask  another  girl  to  visit 
her  in  her  home,  without  publishing  the  fact  in 
the  newspapers.  This  writer  does  not  approve  of 
the  books  read  by  girls  to-day,  which  familiarize 
them  with  a  class  of  prurient  subjects  formerly  left  to 
the  knowledge  of  men.  Along  with  these  misfortunes 
the  American  girl  has  lost  the  art  of  making  a  home. 
The  home  incidents  are  now  purchased  ready-made,  and 
the  frenzied  young  housekeeper  tries  servants  of  every 
nationality  in  her  home  until  in  despair  she  gives  up 
home  and  seeks  refuge  in  a  hotel.  This  pessimistic 
writer  is  not  so  pessimistic  in  her' conclusions,  for  she 
thinks  that  the  girl  of  the  present  will  not  be  the  last- 
ing type  of  American  woman.  "The  women  of  Queen 
EIizabeth*s  day  were  more  coarse  and  bold  in  their 
thought  and  language  than  are  our  New  Girls,  yet 
those  women  have  been  succeeded  by  the  most  modest 
flowering  of  English  womanhood.  There  is  a  protected 
class  of  girls  in  every  rank  of  life  brought  up  accord- 
ing to  the  old,  fine,  true  traditions.  They  perhaps  will 
convince  us  all  presently  that  these  traditions,  though 
old,  are  fine  and  true.** 

AT  WHAT  AGE  SHOULD  MEN  MARRT  f 

The  Editor  of  the  La^leti'  Home  Journal  inveighs 
ftgainst  early  marriages,  especially  against  the  mar- 
riages of  very  young  men.  He  puts  it  flatly  that  no 
man  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  is  in  any  sense  com- 
petent to  take  unto  himself  a  wife.  It  is  a  far  lesser 
eril,  he  thinks,  for  a  girl  to  marry  under  twenty  than 
tor  a  man  to  marry  before  he  is  twenty-five. 


MUNSEY*S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  May  Munsey^a  opens  with  an  excellent  article 
by  Arthur  Henry,  on  "  The  New  Spirit  of  Educa- 
tion.** Mr.  Henry  describes  the  new  primary  education 
at  the  John  McLaren  School,  the  Horace  Greeley 
School,  the  Walter  Scott  School,  the  Normal  Training- 
School,  the  Brown  School  in  Chicago,  and  in  other  in- 
stitutions in  Washington  and  Chicago,  which  have  dis- 
missed the  Gradgrind  theory  for  the  modern  method 
based  on  the  kindergarten  system.  The  illustrations  in 
the  article  show  manual-training  classes,  young  girls 
learning  to  cook,  small  children  in  the  fields  gathering 
fiowers  and  studying  botany  at  first  hand,  youngsters  of 
eight  or  nine  taking  a  practical  lesson  in  marketing, 
and  children  slightly  older  in  their  sewing-classes,  and 
classes  in  other  studies  under  the  new  system  by  which 
children  examine  stuffed  and  live  birds  and  animals,  by 
which  the  teacher  points  out  from  the  object  itself 
what  she  desires  to  have  her  young  pupiU  learn.  The 
Washington  schools  have  been  pioneers  in  this  new  edu- 
cation. Classes  of  the  public-school  children  there  may 
be  seen  wandering  in  the  woods  and  fields,  going  through 
the  Smithsonian,  the  park,  into  the  Capitol  to  see  Con- 
gress in  session,  visiting  factories,  the  market,  and  the 
zoological  garden.  The  new  spirit  of  primary  educa- 
tion places  great  emphasis  on  physical  training  and 
manual  training.  It  has  abolished  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  in  many  schools  examinations  have  been 
done  away  with,  too,  while  in  others  they  are  relied  on 
to  a  very  much  smaller  extent.  In  many  schools  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  waiting  from  year  to  year  for  promo- 
tion to  higher  classes  ;  the  students  are  sent  ahead  to  a 
higher  grade  at  any  time  that  they  are  prepared. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  POSSIBILITIES. 

Col.  H.  G.  Prout  writes  on  "The  Future  of  South 
Africa,**  and  reviews  the  racial,  political,  and  economic 
conditions  now  molding  South  Africa*s  future,  with  a 
forecast  of  the  oountry*s  probable  development.  Colonel 
Prout  writes  from  the  point  of  view  possessed  by  an 
English  imperialist  of  the  day,  in  that  he  considers  the 
war  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  march  of  civilization 
and  in  the  displacement  of  the  lower  civilization  by  a 
higher.  He  assumes  that  it  is  certain  the  two  states 
will  never  exist  after  the  war  as  independent  nations. 
He  expects  to  see  the  states  made  into  colonies,  electing 
their  legislatures,  but  with  the  heads  of  the  government 
and  the  commanders  of  the  troops  appointed  by  the 
crown.  He  thinks  possibly  the  Transvaal,  however, 
will  be  made  for  the  present  a  crown  colony.  Colonel 
Prout  is  not  one  of  those  who  looks  for  a  quick  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  land  between  the  Cap^  and  the  Zam. 
besi.  He  says  there  is  little  of  the  whole  area  that  can 
comfortably  support  a  dense  population.  "  Coal  is  not 
very  abundant,  timber  is  scarce  and  poor,  the  water- 
powers  are  not  important  or  reliable,  immense  areas  are 
quite  unsuited  to  agriculture,  and  still  other  immense 
areas  are  infested  with  malarial  fevers  of  a  grave  'orm.** 

NEW  MILITARY  DEVICES. 

In  an  article  on  "Modem  Engines  of  War,**  Lieut. 
C.  de  W.  Wilcox,  of  the  United  States  Army,  tells  of 
the  newest  devices  of  mechanical  and  electrical  skill 
that  aid  the  military  commander  to-day  in  his  field 
operations.  The  most  important  military  devices  owed 
to  modem  science,  judged  by  practical  results  of  the 
last  two  wars,  are  smokeless  powder,  the  field-telephone, 
the  eleotrio  aearoh-llght,  the  military  bicycle,  Maxim 
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guns  on  tricycle  carriages  with  a  cyclist  detachment 
in  charge,  steam  trenching-plows,  armored  railway 
trains,  military  traction  engines  for  bringing  army  sup- 
plies, the  heliograph,  and  of  course  the  new  and  more 
deadly  styles  of  Held  artillery  and  small  arms.  All  of 
these  elaborate  devices  have,  however,  judged  by  the 
result-s,  operated  to  save  life  ratlier  than  to  destroy  it, 
since  the  engagements  are  at  so  much  greater  distance 
that  the  more  deadly  firearms  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced, and  the  sum  total  of  casualties  in  the  future  . 
will  be  less  than  in  past  wars.    » 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  New  England  Magazine  for  May,  Mr.  Emer- 
son O.  Stevens  prints  a  very  full  account  of  **  The 
National  Soldiers'  Home."  Last  year  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  various  branches  of  the  *'  National 
Home  for  Disabled  Volunteers"  took  care  of  an  army 
of  26,705  men,  clothed  them,  fed  them,  and  sheltered 
them.  A  single  branch  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Home 
amounts  to  a  city  of  some  6,000  inhabitants,  with  miles 
of  shady  streets,  with  a  post-office,  theater,  club,  hotel, 
court  of  justice,  bank,  libraries,  reading-rooms,  ceme- 
tery, stores,  water-works,  fire  department,  churches, 
and  hospitals  of  its  own.  Each  citizen  of  the  commun- 
ity receives  free  his  board,  clothes,  and  lodging,  together 
with  care  when  sick.  More  than  five-sixths  receive  in 
addition  allowances  of  from  $6  to  $72  a  month,  paid  in 
gold.  The  only  work  that  must  be  done  is  to  make 
their  beds  and  to  pare  potatoes  once  in  nine  weeks. 
There  are  seven  branches  altogether :  the  Eastern 
branch,  at  Togus,  Me. :  the  Central,  at  Dayton,  Ohio ; 
the  Northwestern,  near  Milwaukee ;  the  Southern, 
near  Hampton,  Va. ;  the  Western,  at  Leavenworth, 
Kan. ;  the  Pacific,  at  Santa  Monica ;  and  the  Marion, 
at  Marion,  Ind.  These  seven  branches  in  the  aggre- 
gate occupy  between  four  and  five  thous{(nd  acres  of 
ground,  and  the  land  and  buildings  together  have  cost 
over  $5,000,000.  The  Government  spends  about  $3,000,000 
annually  in  maintaining  them.  Mr.  George  Willis 
Cooke,  in  his  very  thorough  account  of  **  Unitarianism 
in  America,"  shows  that  the  Unitarian  body  is  more 
notable  for  its  men  and  women  than  for  its  institutions 
or  for  its  sectarian  achievements.  Its  spirit  has  dis- 
tinctly fostered  individuality  and  tended  to  produce 
intellectual  and  spiritual  independence.  Unitarianism 
is  not  growing  rapidly,  but  it  is  growing  as  rapidly,  or 
more  so,  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  body. 

THE  SMALL  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Greorg^  W.  Shinn  describes  "  The  Founding  of 
Small  Hospitals"  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the 
pioneer  Newton  Hospital,  Newton,  Mass.,  begun  some 
twenty  years  ago.  Now  there  are  great  numbers  of 
hospitals  in  spite  of  the  objections  that  were  persist- 
ently urged  against  them  by  both  the  rich  and  the 
poor :  the  rich  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  need 
them,  and  would  rather  be  taken  care  of  in  sickness  in 
their  own  homes,  and  the  poor  because  they  considered 
the  hospital  as  a  place  where  people  were  sent  to  die. 
Then,  too,  at  first  it  was  thought  that  to  have  a  hospi- 
tal one  must  have  very  large  and  costly  buildings  and  a 
staff  of  resident  physicians.  But  America  within  the 
past  thirty  years  has  come  to  adopt  the  cottage-hospital 
system  of  England,  which  h«as  finally  become  very  pop- 
ular. Under  this  system  small  buildings  are  fitted  up 
with  from  five  or  ten  to  twenty-five  beds. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  May  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  Creorge  P. Parke 
contributes  the  second  part  of  his  essay  on  "The 
Consular  Service  of  the  United  States."  He  makes  ex- 
tended recommendations  for  a  complete  change  in  onr 
service,  embracing  the  entire  scheme  of  reclassificatioo 
and  reorganization,  and  the  filling  of  the  new  gradfs 
with  efficient  men  of  middle  age,  without  civil-serm 
examinations  ;  the  limit  of  tenure  of  office  to  one  year, 
and  then  promoted  officials  to  remain  six  years;  tbe 
payment  of  salaries  running  from  $10,000  a  year  (or 
consul-generals  of  the  first  class,  down  to  $3,000 ;  the 
installation  of  an  aasistant  secretary,  who  should  deTote 
his  time  and  talents  to  the  consular  service ;  the  r^ 
vision  of  official  fees,  and  the  immediate  appoinUDent 
of  a  commission  to  report  upon  existing  conditions  as  i 
preliminary  educative  measure.  Prof.  Hugo  Mftnster 
berg,  the  psychologist,  in  an  essay  on  **  School  Reform," 
gives  his  own  experience  as  a  German  schoolboy,  and 
assures  his  readers  that  his  parents  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing him  and  his  companions  respect  their  school  wiUj- 
out  the  need  of  mothers*  clubs  and  committees  and 
discussions  in  the  abstract  about  what  children  need. 
His  home  atmosphere,  he  says,  was  filled  with  belief  in 
the  duties  of  school-life,  and  the  children  felt  that  the 
home  and  the  school  were  working  in  alliance.  Mr. 
Eliot  Gregory  writes  under  the  title  "A  Nation  in  i 
Hurry."  He  thinks  that  considering  how  extravagHOt 
Americans  are  in  most  ways,  it  is  curious  that  tbey 
should  be  so  economical  of  time.  He  calls  the  att«mpc 
to  do  a  lot  in  a  little  time  "a  curious  curee  which  has 
fallen  upon  our  people."  He  says  the  real  joy  of  an 
up-to-date  business  man  is  when  he  can  do  two  tbiDg^ 
at  once.  The  passengers  in  a  parlor-car  cannot  wait 
until  the  train  stops  to  get  out.  Rapidity  in  business 
transactions  is  appreciated  more  than  correctne«  d 
detail. 

**  A  broker  to-day  will  take  greater  credit  for  haTics 
received  and  executed  an  order  for  Chicago,  and  retonifd 
an  answer  within  six  minutes,  than  for  any  amount  d 
careful  work.  The  order  may  have  been  ill  execnted 
and  the  details  mixed,  but  celerity  is  the  point  dwelt 
upon. 

"  The  young  man  who  expects  to  succeed  in  buanet' 
must  be  a  hustler,  have  a  snapshot  style  in  conveR*- 
tion,  patronize  rapid-transit  vehicles,  understand  short- 
hand, and  eat  at  'Breathless  Breakfasts.^  (* Quick 
Lunch'  is,  1  believe,  the  correct  title.)  Having  been 
taken,  recently,  to  one  of  these  establishments  to  absorb 
buckwheat  calces  (and  very  good  they  were),  I  studied 
the  ways  of  our  modern  time-saving  young  man.** 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  opening  article  in  the  North  American  for 
April  is  a  contribution,  from  M.  Zola's  pen,  on 
the  subject  of  war.  M.  Zola  describes  the  present  cristf 
as  '*  war's  death-cry "—"  war  killing  war"— the  result 
of  extravagant  preparations  made  by  nations  in  the 
very  hope  that  they  may  never  again  have  to  fight 

PUERTO  RICO  AND  THE  PHILIPPIKE8. 

In  an  article  on  "The  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico,"  Senator  Foraker  presses  the  analogy  between 
Puerto  Rico's  status  and  that  of  the  Philippines  in  re- 
spect to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
deems  it  fortunate,  on  this  account,  that  the  questions 
that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Puerto  Ri«*B 
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tariff  have  been  debated  in  Congress  with  such  thor 
ooghness,  as  sooner  or  later  the  same  issues  must  be 
faced  in  the  Philippines. 

SHOULD  WE  SYBiPATHIZE  WITH  REPUBLICS? 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman  writes  on  **  Mistaken  Sym- 
pathy with  Republics,"  having  reference,  of  course,  to 
the  republics  in  South  Africa  now  at  war  with  Eng- 
land, but  including  in  the  scope  of  his  argument  all 
other  existing  republics  in  the  world,  and  drawing  illus- 
trations from  such  widely  separated  governments  as 
Venezuela  and  France.  Mr.  Shearman  sums  up  his 
paper  in  the  concluding  statement  that  "  there  is  not 
a  republic  on  earth,  except  Switzerland  and  our  own 
United  States,  in  which  there  is  even. an  approximation 
to  the  honesty  of  administration  found  in  at  least  six 
European  monarchies;  nor  anything  like  the  combina- 
tion of  governmental  honesty,  judicial  impartiality, 
equality  of  rights,  personal  liberty,  and  liberality  to- 
ward Americans,  which  can  be  found  in  those  mon- 
archies and  in  all  of  the  British  colonies." 

THE  BRITISH  WORKMAN  AND  THE  WAR. 

Mr.  F.  Maddison,  M.  P.,  explains  why  British  work- 
men condemn  the  South  African  war.  Aside  from  the 
general  opposition  to  militarism,  the  workmen  of  Eng- 
land, while  not  pro-Boer  in  their  sympathies,  are  un- 
able to  credit  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders. 
They  believe  that  the  g^ld-mines  of  the  Transvaal  were 
the  source  of  all  the  trouble. 

REASON  AND  RELIGIOUS    BELIEF. 

An  article  by  the  late  St.  George  Mivart  reviews  his 
contention  with  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church;  Prof.  Frank 
Sargent  Hoffman  voices  the  demand  of  the  hour  for  a 
scientific  method  iil  theology;  and  the  Rev.  Minot  J. 
Savage,  D.D.,  writes  on  the  coming  faith — the  successor 
of  the  *'  orthodoxy  "  of  to-day. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Assistant  Commissioner-General  Woodward  gives  a 
brief  forecast  of  the  Paris  Exposition;  Mrs.  Joseph 
Chamberlain — an  American  woman,  by  the  way — de- 
scribes the  work  of  the  Colonial  Nursing  Association  in 
the  British  colonies;  Mr.  George  Moore  outlines  certain 
characteristics  of  English  fiction;  Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter 
writes  tersely  on  the  recent  rapid  development  of  our 
trade  with  the  countries  of  Europe;  Gen.  Count  du 
Barail,  formerly  French  Minister  of  War,  makes  an 
able  defense  of  the  Boers;  Senator  Mason,  of  Illinois, 
writes  on  the  prevention  of  food  adulteration  by  Federal 
law;  and  Prof.  Charles  Waldstein  contributes  a  study 
of  Raskin.  

THE  FORUM. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  VANDERLIP,  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  contributes  to  the  April 
Forum  a  study  of  the  new  financial  bill—*'  the  final  act 
In  the  controversy  over  a  double  standard  which  has 
histed  during  almost  the  whole  history  of  our  Govern- 
ment." Mr.  Vanderlip,  while  enthusiastic  over  the 
passage  of  this  measure,  believing  that  thereby  a  solid 
foundation  has  been  laid,  is  by  no  means  confident  the 
currency  question  is  fully  settled.  Much  remains  to  be 
done,  in  his  opinion,  to  secure  bank-note  issues  that 
will  respond,  in  volume,  to  tlie  commercial  needs  of  the 
day. 


RUSSIA'S  DESIGNS  IN  PERSIA. 

The  Hon.  Truxton  Beale,  formerly  our  minister  to 
Persia,  discusses  Russian  policy  in  that  country.  From 
his  personal  observation  Mr.  Beale  states  that,  while 
the  Russians'  rule  in  Persia  is  in  the  main  beneficial 
and  humane,  their  commercial  policy  there  is  neither 
liberal  nor  enlightened.  The  official  obstructions  to 
trade  are  greater  *to-day,  he  says,  than  they  were  in 
England  before  the  breakdown  of  the  mercantile  sys- 
tem. 

THE  HAY-PAUNCEFOTE  TREATY. 

Mr.  James  G.  Whiteley,  after  analyzing  both  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  and  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaties,  ar- 
gues that  the  former  treaty  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  that  it  removes  an  old  source  of  dis- 
pute; that  it  provides  an  international  guarantee  for 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  that  it  perpetuates  the 
historic  policy  of  the  United  States. 

IMMEDIATE   NAVAL   NEEDS. 

Capt.  William  Henry  Jaques,  U.  S.  N.,  sums  up  the 
pressing  needs  of  our  navy  in  the  following  table: 


Object. 


Time  to 
Complete. 


Niraragna  Canal 

Waterway  from  lakes  to  ocean 

C^oaline-stations 

Torpedo-craft 

Armament  for  anxlliary  steamers. . 

Reserve  ammunition 

10  subsidized  steamers  of  the  **  Ma- 
jestic '*  class 

6  docks 

S  training-ships 

100.000  rifles  (small  arms) 

10,000  seamen 

War  College  and  Naval  Intelligence 
Bureau 

Naval  Reserve 


5  years 

4  years 

Immediate. 

2  years 

,  12  years 

1  year 


2  years 

I  year 

1  year 

1  year 

Immediate.. 

Immediate.. 
Immediate. . 


Cost 


185,000,000 

50,000,000 

500.000 

13,000,000 

2,500,000 

5,000,000 

20,000,000 

6,a)0,ooo 

900.000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 

500,000 
1,000,000 


THE  QUARANTINE  OF  TUBEUCULOSIS. 

Dr.  William  P.  Munn  specifies  the  following  condi- 
tions as  essential  to  a  successful  quarantine  of  any 
disease: 

*'  First:  The  disease  must  always  be  readily  identi- 
fied early  in  the  infective  period. 

"Second:  The  period  of  proposed  isolation  or  quar- 
antine must  be  reasonably  definite  and  short,  so  that 
the  individual  or  the  community  may  properly  provide 
for  maintenance  during  that  period. 

**  Third:  To  make  the  measure  practicable,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  be  isolated  must  be  small  when  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  population." 

Admitting  these  postulates,  we  can  hardly  question 
the  validity  of  Dr.  Muun's  contention  that  a  tubercu- 
losis quarantine  is  at  present  impracticable  in  California 
or  Colorado. 

THE  MINISTEUIAL  DEAD-LINE. 

In  a  bright  paper  on  *'  The  Paradoxical  Profession," 
Henry  J.  Barrymore  (said  to  be  the  pen-name  of  a  well- 
known  writer)  descril)es  that  unhappy  period  in  the 
clergyman's  life  when  a  man  "can  neither  stay  in  the 
ministry  nor  get  out  of  it."  The  ministerial  calling, 
according  to  this  writer,  is  a  mere  butterfly  existence. 
"  A  man  has  not  served  his  apprenticeship  in  it  until  he 
has  rejiched  thirty  or  thirty-five,  and  his  clerical  life  is 
snuffed  out  at  forty-five  or  fifty."  The  churches  want 
young  preachers.    This  is  one  of  the  paradoxes. 
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OTHEB  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Albert  J.  Hopkins  writes  a  defense  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  bill  ;  Prof.  W  J  McGee  discusses  "The 
Superstructure  of  Science";  Maj.  T.  W.  Symons^  of  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt^s  canal  commission,  treats  of  "Canals 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Sea*^  the  Hon.  S.  J.  Bar- 
rows comments  on  "Some  Things  W^  May  Learn  from 
Europe";  M.  Gaster  tells  "  The  Truth  About  Zionism"; 
the  Rev.  H.  A,  Stimson  describes  "The  Need  for  Ad- 
vanced Commercial  Education " ;  and  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews  writes  on  "  Literature  as  a  Profession." 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  programme  of  the  April  Arena  is  attractive 
and  varied.  There  are  two  papers  on  American 
expansion,  one  by  Senator  Money  on  the  constitutional 
questions  involved,  and  one  by  J.  M.  Scanland  ou 
"American  Development  through  Assimilation."  The 
Hon.  John  E.  Redmond,  M.P.,  the  Irish  Nationalist 
leader,  writes  on  the  reunion  of  the  Irish  party.  Mr. 
A.  L.  Mearkle  discusses  "The  Passing  of  the  Mormon." 
Papers  on  criminal  sociology  are  contributed  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  MacDaniel  and  Mr.  Amos  Steckel. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PROPEBTT. 

Dr.  C.  J.  France,  of  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  writes  on  "  Property  :  Its  Psychology  and  Soci- 
ology." His  statement  of  the  modem  view  of  property 
is  interesting  :  "  Property  is  of  a  threefold  nature  :  (1) 
Property  resulting  from  labor ;  (2)  property  resulting 
from  intellect  or  mind,  which  is  not  strictly  labor ;  (3) 
property  resulting  from  neither  mind  nor  labor.  Prop- 
erty resulting  from  labor  belongs  by  right  to  the 
laborer;  that  from  brains  to  the  man  possessing  or 
employing  the  same;  that  resulting  from  neither 
should  be  held  by  all  in  common."  In  this  writer^s 
opinion  individual  ownership  has  been  the  one  great 
incentive  to  activity ;  the  desire  for  private  property 
has  been  the  one  great  element  in  progress ;  property  is 
the  one  great  power,  and  in  it  are  reflected  the  hopes 
and  joys  as  well  as  the  fears  of  mankind. 


GUNTON»S  MAGAZINE. 

IN  ChunUm'8  for  April,  Mr.  Prescott  F.  Hall  sets  forth 
the  present  status  of  immigration  restriction,  advo- 
cating the  immediate  passage  of  the  educatioual-test 
bill.  Mr.  Julius  Moritzen,  who  last  month  described 
for  the  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  the  Pitts- 
burg steel  situation,  reviews  the  great  lockout  in  Den- 
mark during  the  summer  of  1899,  in  which  more  than 
50,000  workers  were  shut  out,  and  nearly  every  industry 
in  the  country  was  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  involved. 

SWEATSHOPS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  eflPects  of  the  New  York  sweatshop  law  are  de- 
scribcHi  by  Mr.  Henry  White,  secretary  of  the  United 
Garment- Workers  of  America.  Mr.  White  says  :  "  De- 
plorable as  the  conditions  of  labor  are  in  the  congest^ed 
quarters  of  New  York,  the  transition  from  the  tenement 
to  the  factory  building  and  the  getting  away  from  the 
place  where  the  family  is  employed  and  where  the 
working-day  and  child-labor  cannot  be  regulated  marks 
a  great  advance.  Many  tenements  have  been  converted 
into  factory  buildings ;  and,  although  the  latter  are 
hardly  wort,hy  of  the  name,  the  change  is  wholesome 
and  encouraging,  and  could  be  greatly  accelerated  by 


the  factory  inspectors.  The  improvement  in  the  ood- 
struction  of  houses  and  the  greater  activity  of  the  health 
department  have  also  contributed  toward  this  resolt 
If  by  example  the  value  of  factory  legislation  could  be 
made  apparent  to  the  ordinary  citizen,  the  State  would 
surely  respond  by  providing  the  inspectors  with  fadli- 
ties  commensurate  with  its  importance." 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  REVIKW. 

THE  opening  article  in  the  ConservcUive  RcHtvE 
for  March  is  a  discussion  of  the  Philippine  qa^- 
tion  from  the  strictly  legal  point  of  view  by  the  Hon. 
Felix  Brannigan,  whose  paper  is  essentially  an  answer 
to  the  question,  "  \Vhat  is  the  civil  and  political  status 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
other  islands  recently  acquired  by  our  Govemm^t 
from  Spain,  and  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  there 
residing  or  engaged  in  trade  f "  Mr.  Brannigan  takes 
the  ground  that  all  such  persons  "have  all  the  dTH 
rights,  privileges,  and  liabilities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  irrespective  of  their  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition.  They  cannot  be  regarded  as  any 
*  white  man's  burden,'  because  they  are  not  the  *  sub- 
jects *  of  an  imperial  ruler ;  on  the  contrary,  they  form 
a  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  righte 
as  such  every  man  is  bound  to  respect.  Therefore  i^l 
the  discussions  in  the  public  press  respecting  a  mode  oC 
government  for  these  islands  as  *  dependencies '  and  the 
inauguration  of  *  imperialism  *  and  'colonial  rule*  are 
mere  idle  fancy  and  disquisitions  upon  the  Impossible- 
upon  what  is  constitutionally  impossible.** 

An  interesting  paper  is  contributed  by  Christabel 
Forsythe  Fiske  on  "The  Tales  of  Terror."  including 
such  novels  as  Horace  Wal pole's  "The  Castle  of 
Otranto,"  stories  of  Anne  Hadcliffe,  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  and  Regina  Maria  Roche,  and  many  other  rep- 
resentative works  of  Action. 

The  Hon.  John  Goode  contributes  an  account  of  the 
Virginia  secession  convention  of  1861,  of  which  he  is 
one  of  the  few  surviving  members.  Paymaster-General 
Alfred  E.  Bates  writes  on  "The  Army— Its  Stflff  and 
Its  Supply  Departments.''  The  Rev.  Charles  Warren 
Currier  writes  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view 
on  "  The  Church  in  Cuba,"  and  Dr.  James  Curtis  Bal- 
lagh,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  describes  "The 
Social  Condition  of  the  Ante-Bellnm  Negro." 

There  are  also  literary  papers  on  "  Life  and  Litera- 
ture in  the  Time  of  Arthur,"  by  William  H.  Baboock 
and  on  James  Barron  Hope  by  Janey  Hope  Marr. 

In  our  April  number  we  quoted  from  the  paper  on 
"  The  Relations  of  Norway  and  Sweden,"  by  Leonhard 
Stejneger. 


THE  NEW  WORLD. 

AN  appreciative  paper  on  the  late  Dr.  James  Mar 
tineau  is  contributed  to  the  March  number  of 
the  New  World  by  the  Rev.  A.  W,  Jackson.  Prof. 
Frank  C.  Porter,  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  writes 
on  "The  Ideals  of  Seminaries  and  the  Needs  of  the 
Churches,"  his  thesis  being  that  the  theological  semi- 
nary should  teach  principles,  not  practice.  In  propor- 
tion as  it  becomes  more  truly  scientific  it  will  become 
more  practical. 

Mr.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  writing  on  "  The  Sex-Con- 
scious School  in  Fiction,"  asks  why  "  so  many  of  us 
should  spend  so  many  more  of  our  mortal  hours  on  the 
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fictitious  passions  of  paper  people  than  we  ever  think  of 
spending  on  our  own,  and  why  we  should  sigh  for  loves 
that  never  existed,  or  mourn  for  the  death  of  lovers  that 
never  were  born,  all  in  the  name  of  a  passion  that  almost 
no  one  has.^ 
The  Rev.  John  White  Chad  wick  writes  on  "John 
•  Donne,  Poet  and  Preacher ; "  Mr.  J.  Warschauer  on  the 
Pauline  theology;  Prof.  Henry  S.  Nash  on  "The  De- 
cline of  the  Stars;"  the  Rev.  Francis  Tiffany  on 
*'  William  Morris,  Craftsman  and  Socialist ;"  and  Miss 
Emilie  Grace  Briggs  contributes  a  scholarly  paper  on 
"The  Date  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians." 


SOME  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  REVIEWS. 

THE  TALE  REVIEW. 

THE  current  number  of  the  Fale  I?ct)iew  (February) 
opens  with  some  vigorous  editorial  comment  on 
the  subject  of  our  trade  relations  with  Puerto  Rico. 
Even  admitting  that  the  Republican  party  a  generation 
ago  went  too  far  in  trying  to  establish  equality  and  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  the  South,  the  editor  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  reaction  should  carry  it  to  the  other  extreme, 
or  why  it  should  no  longer  take  any  risks  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  self-government.  "  It  would  be  a  strange 
transformation  for  that  party,  preeminently  in  our  his- 
tory the  party  of  human  liberty,  now  to  come  forward 
under  the  standard  of  subjection  for  weaker  peoples. 
In  the  event  of  such  a  change,  this  honored  name  would 
become  a  mere  empty  title  like  that  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  in  the  days  of  Voltaire.  Our  historians  may 
safely  vindicate  the  sincerity  of  the  Tories,  but  is  it  not 
ominous  when  our  politicians  advocate  their  princi- 
ples?" 

A  thoughtful  paper  on  the  "  Influence  of  the  Trust 
in  the  Development  of  Cndertaking  Genius"  is  con- 
tributed to  this  number  by  Prof.  Sidney  Sherwood,  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  Profes-sor  Sher- 
wood^s  view  it  is  the  enlargement  of  the  market  that 
makes  a  higher  type  of  trade  organization  a  necessity. 
The  trust  is  the  American  solution  of  this  problem. 
The  wider  the  market,  the  more  economies  can  be  ef- 
fected by  organization.  It  is  upon  this  superiority  in 
the  capacity  for  organization  that  the  future  economic 
supremacy  of  America  must  probably  rest.  Protection 
is  not  the  cause  of  trusts  ;  it  is  at  the  most  only  an  in- 
cidental aid  to  their  early  formation.  Professor  Sher- 
wood believes  that  the  destruction  of  the  trusts  would 
be  "  the  death-blow  to  our  hopes  for  industrial  leader- 
ship in  the  international  struggle  for  future  mastery. 
They  are  the  most  effective  agencies  yet  devised  for 
preventing  the  wastes  of  competitive  production." 

The  first  in  the  series  of  papers  by  Mr.  Clive  Day  on 
the  "  Experience  of  the  Dutch  with  Tropical  Labor"  is 
devoted  to  the  so-called  culture  system,  the  plan  of 
which  was  as  follows  :  *' Instead  of  paying  to  the  gov- 
ernment a  certain  proportion  of  their  crops,  the  natives 
were  to  put  at  its  disposal  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
land  and  labor-time.  The  revenue  would  then  consist 
not  in  rice,  which  was  almost  universally  cultivated 
sad  which  was  of  comparatively  little  value  to  the  gov- 
ernment, but  in  export  products  grown  under  the  direc- 
tion of  government  contractors  on  the  land  set  free  by 
the  remission  of  the  former  tax.  According  to  the 
estimate,  the  natives  would  give  up  only  one-flfth  of 
their  land  and  one-fifth  of  their  time  in  place  of  two- 
fifths  of  their  main  crop.    The  government  promised 


to  bear  the  loss  from  failure  of  crops  if  this  was  not 
directly  due  to  the  fault  of  the  cultivators,  and  more- 
over promised  to  pay  the  natives  a  certain  price  for  such 
amounts  as  they  furnished."  While  there  was  a  net 
profit  each  year  to  the  home  government,  it  seems  that 
the  culture  system  failed  in  the  long  run  and  that  the 
government  actually  lost  on  many  crops  for  a  number 
of  years.  Mr.  Day  states,  further,  that  the  greatest 
success  of  the  system — namely,  the  coffee-culture — was 
profitable,  not  because  of  good  management,  but  be- 
cause of  the  change  in  the  price  of  coffee  in  the  world^s 
markets. 

Dr.  Max  West  reviews  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions relating  to  the  fourteenth  amendment ;  Mr. 
William  H.  Allen  writes  on  **  Rural  Sanitation  in  Eng- 
land ; "  and  **  Recent  Works  on  Russian  Economic 
Conditions"  are  reviewed  by  Mr.  Vladimir  Gr.  Sim- 
khovitch. 

THE  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  QUARTERLY. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Political  Science  Qttar- 
terly  ((^olumbia  University),  Mr.  Holland  Thompson 
describes  life  in  a  Southern  mill  town.  His  study 
includes  conditions  in  factory  dwellings,  the  rural 
origin  of  the  operatives,  the  motives  for  the  migration 
from  farm  to  mill,  their  church  relations,  their  schools, 
their  eating  and  drinking,  their  amusements,  the  case 
of  the  factory  girl,  and  the  employment  ot  children  in 
the  mills. 

Prof.  Richmond  Mayo-Smith  contributes  a  paper  on 
" Price  Movements  and  Individual  Welfare."  Without 
asserting  that  a  period  of  falling  prices  is  desirable,  he 
maintains  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  so  disastrous  as 
has  often  been  supposed.  He  declares  that  it  imperils 
profit,  rent,  and  interest,  but  to  a  less  degree  wages. 
He  concludes,  with  Soetbeer,  that  **a  continued  and 
considerable  fall  in  prices  of  commodities  generally 
bears  hard  on  men  of  business  and  on  invested  capital, 
and  not  on  the  workmen."  The  period  of  a  decline  in 
prices,  he  thinks,  has  a  tendency  to  bring  about  a  better 
distribution  of  wealth. 

Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson  writes  on  "The  Principles 
of  Governmental  Reg^ulation  of  Railways ; "  Mr.  John 
A.  Fairlie  on  "State  Administration  in  New  York;" 
Prof.  W.  W.  Willoughby  on  »*  The  Value  of  Political 
Philosophy ; "  and  Mr.  B.  T.  DeWitt  on  the  question, 
"  Are  Our  Legal-Tender  Laws  Ex  Post  Facto  ?" 

AKNAL8  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY. 

In  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  for  March,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Whitten, 
of  the  New  York  State  Library,  contributes  an  inter- 
esting riswnU  of  "  Political  and  Municipal  Legislation 
in  1899." 

Mr.  James  T.  Young,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, having  made  a  careful  study  of  the  administration 
of  city  schools,  concludes  that  the  school  system  of  the 
city  should  be  directed  by  a  single  oflScial,  advised  by  a 
single  board,  with  limited  powers,  of  not  more  than  six 
men.  The  head  of  the  department  and  the  board 
should  be  chosen  by  the  mayor.  The  powers  of  admin- 
istration requiring  technical  or  detailed  knowledge  and 
training  should  be  transferred  to  professional  officials. 
These  powers  should  include  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers, determination  of  text-books,  apparatus,  and  the 
letting  of  contracts,  appointment  of  janitors,  etc  To 
keep  the  executive  head  informed  at  all  times  there 
should  be  a  corps  of  trained  supervisors  or  assistants 
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to  the  superintendent  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
upon  the  progress  of  instruction.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  discusses  "  The  Finan- 
cial Relation  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  the 
City  Government,"  giving  exhibits  of  the  educational 
finances  of  several  of  the  larger  American  cities. 

A  careful  survey  by  Mr.  George  H.  Hayne^  of  the 
methods  by  which  representation  of  American  com- 
munities in  their  State  legislatures  is  secured  seems  to 
show  that  the  legislatures  differ  widely  in  size  and 
personnel  and  in  the  basis  upon  which  they  are  elected. 
Although  the  Constitution  sets  forth  the  ideal  of  equal 
representation,  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes equality  of  representation. 

Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely's  paper  on  "A  Decade  of  Eco- 
nomic Theory  "  is  a  valuable  sketch  of  the  work  of  the 
past  ten  years  by  American  economists.  The  opening 
article  of  the  number  is  by  Henry  Jones  Ford  on  the 
subject  of  **  Political  Evolution  and  Civil-Service  Re- 
form." 

THE  QUARTERLY  JOITRNAL  OF  ECONOMICS. 

The  most  important  paper  in  the  current  (February) 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (Har- 
vard University)  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  con- 
tributed by  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig  on  "  The  Iron  Industry 
in  the  United  States." 

Another  paper  of  much  concrete  interest  is  that  on 
"The  New  York  Canals"  by  John  A.  Fairlie,  who 
reviews  the  whole  history  of  the  canals  from  De  Witt 
Clinton's  day  to  our  own,  and  makes  an  instructive 
presentation  of  the  financial  side  of  the  canal  problem 
in  the  Empire  State.  From  his  statement  it  appears 
that  "the  original  construction  of  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  canals  cost  $9,000,0(X),  a  sum  equal  to  3  per  cent, 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  at  the  time  the 
work  was  undertaken.  By  1845  the  total  expenditure 
for  canal  construction  and  enlargement  was  ^,(XX),000, 
equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  at  that 
time.  When  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  was 
completed  in  1863  the  total  cost  of  construction  and 
enlargement  was  $56,(X)0,000,  equal  to  4  per  cent,  of  the 
valuation  of  1860.  The  State  canal  debt  in  1860  was 
$37,000,000,  the  largest  amount  outstanding  at  one  time ; 
but  in  the  decade  1840-60  the  debt  was  much  larger  in 
proportion  to  valuation,  reaching  the  highest  percent- 
age, 3.8  per  cent.,  in  1844.  The  estimates  for  the  im- 
provements now  recommended  aggregate  $63,000,000, 
which  is  1.3  per  cent,  of  the  present  valuation  of  the 
State."  The  entire  amount  of  the  improvements,  as- 
sessed upon  the  canal  counties,  would  not  involve  a  large 
increase  in  the  charge  on  them,  since  these  counties 
contain  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  State  and  90 
per  cent,  of  the  total  valuation. 

Prof.  John  Cummings  writes  on  "Ethnic  Factors 
and  the  Movement  of  Population,"  and  Mr.  Thorstein 
Veblen  contributes  his  third  paper  on  "  The  Precon- 
ceptions of  Economic  Science." 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  opening  article  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy  (University  of  Chicago) 
is  an  account  of  the  Belgian  General  Savings  and  Old- 
Age  Pension  Bank,  by  Mr.  William  F.  Willoughby. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Padan  writt»s  on  "Prices  and  Index  Num- 
l)er8,"  criticising  the  various  methods  applied  by  statis- 
ticians in  dealing  with  the  law  of  averages  as  applied  to 
prices  of  commodities.    Mr.  George  G.  Tunell  reviews 


the  testimony  given  by  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams  hdon 
the  joint  congressional  commission  on  postal  affain, 
relative  to  the  question  of  *^  fair  pay  "  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mail.  Mr.  W.  Colgrove  Betts  describes  the 
work  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum.  Prof. 
J.  Laurence  Jjaughlin  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  tbe 
memory  of  Prof.  Charles  F.  Dunbar,  of  the  department 
of  political  economy  in  Harvard  University,  who  died  ' 
iu  his  seventieth  year,  on  January  29  last. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOUKNAL  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Am,erican  Journal  of 
Sociology^  one  of  the  publications  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Dr.  Georg  Simmel  contributes  an  article  on 
the  philosophy  of  value.  Mr.  Antonio  Llano  discosees 
the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  population  and  wages.  Al- 
though disclaiming  the  title  of  defender  of  Malthas, 
this  writer  frankly  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
that  philosopher,  and  in  many  points  seems  to  accept 
his  conclusions.  Frances  A.  Kellor  contributes  the 
second  of  her  series  of  papers  on  "  Ps}'chological  and 
Environmental  Study  of  Women  Criminals."  Prof. 
Edward  Alsworth  Ross  writes  on  ** Social  Control;* 
Mr.  Albion  W.  Small  on  **  The  Scope  of  Sociology,"  and 
Prof.  John  R.  Commons  on  "A  Sociological  View  of 
Sovereignty." 

MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  last  number  of  Municipal  Affairs  (December, 
1899)  is  chiefly  devoted  to  various  phases  of  municipal 
art.  An  introductory  paper  on  this  subject  is  coo- 
tributed  by  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Blashfield.  Mr.  George 
Kriehn  contributes  a  paper  on  *'  The  City  Beautiful/ 
A  scheme  for  the  erection  of  monuments  in  New  York 
City  is  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Bush-Brown,  while  the 
suggestions  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society  are  em- 
bodied in  an  illustrated  paper  of  some  length.  Mr. 
John  De  Witt  Warner  directs  our  attention  to  the 
bridge  element  of  New  York  City  architecture.  The 
recent  work  of  civic  improvement  in  Edinburgh  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson.  Mr.  James 
P.  Haney  offers  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  decora- 
tion of  schools  and  school-rooms.  Miss  Beatrix  Jones 
writes  on  city  parks ;  Cornelius  B.  Mitchell  on  trees  in 
city  streets.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Parkhurst  makes  a  plea  for 
stained  glass.  There  are  also  papers  on  public  art  in 
St.  Ijouis,  the  Baltimore  municipal  art  conference, 
municipal  {esthetics  from  a  legal  standpoint,  notes  of 
progress  in  municipal  improvement,  and  extensive 
bibliographical  notes. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  April  contains  some 
good  articles  on  British  army  reorganization ;  s 
noteworthy  article  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  on  the  *•  De- 
ficiencies of  Our  li'leet "  ;  and  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  the  French  army  by  Mr.  Paul  Bettelheim. 

A  DINNER-TABLE  AUTOCRAT. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  has  a  paper  on  John  Selden  and  his 
"Table  Talk,"  in  which  he  sums  up  Selden's  character 
as  follows : 

*'  He  was  indeed  a  typical  Church  of  Epgland  man,  as 
far  removed  from  Greneva  as  from  Rome.  He  did  not 
shrink  from  the  free  handling  of  sacred  subjects,  and 
there  was  an  element  of  brutality  in  some  of  his  sledge- 
hammer attacks  on  current  superstition.  But  if  he  had 
been  the  scoffing  sceptic  that  some  in  fear  of  his  learning 
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dabbed  him,  so  saintly  a  man  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  conld 
not  have  called  him  a  resolved,  serious  Christian.  Cole- 
ridge complained  of  the  lack  of  poetry  in  Selden,  and 
this  complaint  is  just.  He  was  too  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  reason,  he  had  little  or  no  imagination,  and 
he  underrated  the  force  of  sentiment,  religious  or  other- 
wise. The  ridiculous  aspect  of  things  struck  him  so 
forcibly  that  it  sometimes  blinded  him  to  their  graver 
significance.  Every  man  has  his  limitations,  and  these 
were  his.  But  those  who  know  best  what  good  talk  is 
will  be  the  readiest  to  admire  the  incomi>arable  excel- 
lence of  Selden^s.*' 

THE  SCARCITY  OF  COAL  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Bennett  H.  Brough  writes  on  "  The  Scarcity  of 
Coal,"  which,  he  says,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  demand  for  the  South  African  transports,  the  chief 
causes  being  activity  in  the  European  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries, and  an  increased  Continental  demand  owing 
to  strikes.  England's  output  of  coal  is  relatively  de- 
creasing at  an  alarming  extent.  In  1840  it  was  75  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  supply;  at  present  it  is  only  80  per 
cent     Mr.  Brough  says  : 

**  The  production  of  coal  in  the  British  colonies  and 
dependencies  increases  year  by  year,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  colonies  possess  ample  resources  to  meet 
all  the  demands  for  coal.  Whatever  may  be  the  future 
of  the  coal  resources  of  the  mother-coxmtry,  the  extent 
of  the  colonial  coalfields  tends  to  support  Lord  Kelvin's 
view,  that  mankind  is  more  likely  to  suffer  in  time  from 
lack  of  oxygen  than  from  lack  of  coal." 

THE  CASE  OF  DR.  MIVART. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Dell,  a  ''  Liberal  Catholic,"  has  an  article 
on  "The  Case  of  Dr.  Mivart."  He  says  there  is  no 
cause  for  wonder  that  a  scientific  man  ^ould  be  scan- 
dalized by  the  "  Neo-Scholastics." 

"  No  reasonable  man  will  undertake  scientific  inves- 
tigation if  he  is  bound  to  arrive  at  conclusions  already 
made  for  him  by  other  people  possibly  Ignorant  of  the 
subject ;  nor  can  we  attach  importance  to  the  scientific 
work  of  a  Jesuit,  for  instance,  however  well-informed 
he  may  be,  if  we  know  that  he  has  a  proposition  of  Lib- 
eratore  in  his  pocket  to  which  he  is  bound  to  fit  the 
facts.  The  result  of  this  S3rstem  of  substituting  a  pri- 
ori assumptions  for  the  investigation  of  facts  is  ad- 
mirably illustrated  as  regards  the  domain  of  history, 
even  by  Fr.  Richard  Clarke's  article.  His  assertion 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  has  never  undergone 
and  never  can  undergo  modification  (taken  in  its  ordi- 
nary and  natural  sense)  will  not  stand  the  test  of  facts. 
Any  unprejudiced  person  that  studied  the  history  of 
dogma  would  come  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  It  is 
himply  untrue,  if  we  descend  to  details  and  their  recog- 
nition, that  *  what  [the  doctrine  of  the  Church]  was  in 
the  beginning,  such  it  is  now,  and  such  it  will  ever  be, 
while  the  world  lasts ; '  and  his  assertions  that  our  Lord 
taught  His  Apostles  the  doctrines  of  papal  infallibility 
and  the  absolute  sinlessness  of  Mary  are  sheer  inven- 
tions, unsupported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence.  That  such 
statements  can  be  made  by  any  Catholic  fifty-five  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  *  Essay  on  Development,' 
shows  that  there  are  some  among  us  who  learn  nothing 
and  forget  nothing." 

CARMEN  SYLVA'S  POETRY. 

"Carmen  Sylva"  as  poet  in  English  translation  is 
represented  both  in  the  North  American  for  March  and 


in  the  current  Nineteenth  Century.  The  following  are 
the  concluding  verses  of  her  poem  on  "  Westminster 
Abbey,"  excellently  translated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Waugh  : 

**  My  heart,  my  heart  is  the  Abbey  high. 

The  Abbey  wide,  with  its  hidden  nooks  I 
Where  nothing  can  perish,  where  nothing  can  die ; 

Where  Fame  is  inscribed  in  God^s  Doomsday  BooIlsI 
Where  the  marble*8  warning  is  cold  and  gray. 
For  the  souls  that  sleep  are  awake  for  aye  1 

*^  I  cling  to  the  pillars  where  once  I  bled. 
For  these  are  the  pillars  that  bear  my  life ; 

They  shiver  for  thought  of  the  grief  that  is  dead. 
For  they  know  where  my  heart  broke  down  in  the  strife. 

But  the  graves  of  the  past  open  still  to  the  strong. 

And  my  dead  shall  live— in  my  burning  song ! " 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  April,  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Bacon  has  an  article  on  "Fogs  and  their  Teach- 
ing," in  which  he  mentions  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
fogs,  such  as  their  relative  impenetrability  by  electric 
light.  The  cost  in  gas  alone  of  a  single  day's  fog  in 
London  is  not  less  than  £7,000  or  £8,000—85,000,000  cubic 
feet  in  excess  being  consumed  in  a  single  day.  The 
only  virtue  which  fogs  seem  to  possess  is  to  reduce  the 
Intensity  of  the  cold  at  night.  An  analysis  of  the  de- 
posit left  after  a  fog  at  Chelsea  showed  about  forty  per 
cent,  of  mineral  matter  to  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
together  with  five  per  cent,  of  sulphurous  and  one  and 
a  half  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Town  fogs  are 
very  dry,  and  sometimes  contain  no  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  moisture. 

WHIG  IMPERIALISM. 

Mr.  Bolton  King  has  an  article  on  "  Whig  Imperial- 
ism," in  which  he  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the 
modem  idea  of  a  free  Empire  owed  nothing  to  the 
Tories  for  its  development.  They  had  posed  as  the 
champions  of  imperial  authority,  and  of  the  claims  of 
Parliament  to  override  the  customs  and  liberties  of  the 
colonies.  Very  difiPerent  was  the  imperialism  of  the 
Whigs  who,  during  the  War  of  Independence,  stood 
stanchly  by  the  Whigs  of  America,  and  "when  war 
broke  out,  had  no  squeamish  ness  about  opposing  the 
government.  They  were  dealing  with  a  thing  that 
was  wrong,  and  they  thought  it  a  plain  duty  to  fight 
it;  and  they  fought  it  with  doubled  energy,  as  the 
wild  war-passion  surged  higher  in  the  country,  and 
the  colonies  became  more  and  more  hopelessly  ali- 
enated. The  first  Liberal  Imperialist  thundered  out  to 
the  Lords  his  defense  of  the  Whigs  and  freemen  of 
America,  whom  you  call  rebels,  and  scathed  the  mad 
Tory  policy  in  words  that  still  ring  in  our  ears.  In  that 
miserable  time,  when  they  saw  the  Empire  being  shat- 
tered and  were  powerless  to  save  it,  Burke  and  Hartley 
and  Pownall,  and  at  a  later  date  Fox  and  the  younger 
Pitt,  squandered  their  unanswerable  arguments  on  the 
unlistening  majority  of  country  squires  and  King's 
friends  and  policemen  in  the  Commons.  Admiral  Kep- 
pel  and  some  of  his  officers  refused  to  serve  against  the 
Americans ;  Chatham  withdrew  his  eldest  son  from  the 
army  rather  than  let  him  take  part  in  the  war." 

THE  TEMPERANCE  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Noel  Buxton,  writing  on  "Public  Houses,"  dis- 
cusses the  Gothenburg  System  at  some  length.  He 
thinks  that  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  a  trial  o( 
the  Scandinavian  System  makes  it  well  worth  a  venture 
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At  the  best,  valuable  experience  would  have  been 
gained,  while  at  the  worst,  little  disturbance  would 
have  taken  place. 

M.  BLOCH  ON  THE  WAR. 

The  number  opens  with  an  article  by  M.  Jean  de 
Bloch,  in  which  he  sets  out  the  lessons  of  the  Transvaal 
war.  M.  Bloch's  opinion  has  already  been  so  fully 
stated  in  preceding  numbers  of  this  Review  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  give  any  long  notice  of  his  article. 
The  article,  nevertheless,  is  a  most  interesting  one,  and 
sets  forth  with  great  skill  his  theory  of  the  advantage  of 
the  defensive  in  modem  warfare.  It  was  this  advantage 
which  prevented  the  Boers  from  pressing  their  invasion 
home,  in  spite  of  their  initial  numerical  superiority; 
and  it  was  the  same  advantage  which  rendered  abortive 
England^s  immense  superiority  in  the  middle  stages  of 
the  campaign. 

WHO  WILL  SUCCEED  THE  POPE  ? 

Dr.  Sigmund  MUnz  discusses,  with  an  immense 
amount  of  knowledge,  the  question  as  to  who  will  be 
elected  Pope  when  Leo  XIII.  is  dead.  Immediately  on 
the  death  of  a  pope,  and  before  the  conclave  meets,  the 
cardinals,  with  the  Camerlengo  at  their  head,  glance 
through  the  dead  pontiflPs  testament.  But  it  does  not 
by  any  means  follow  that  his  nominee  will  be  elected. 
Sometimes  the  new  pope  has  been  altogether  out  of 
sympathy  with  his  predecessor ;  and  sometimes  he  has 
not  even  been  in  possession  of  the  purple  when  the  testa- 
ment was  made. 

The  future  pope,  however,  says  Dr.  Miinz,  will  almost 
certainly  be  elected  from  the  present  cardinalate.  Leo 
XIII.  is  ninety  years  of  age,  and  secret  understandings 
have  certainly  been  come  to  among  groups  of  the  cardi- 
nals as  to  his  successor.  But  who  he  will  be  nobody  can 
say.  For  the  members  of  the  conclave  represent  various 
interests  other  than  their  own,  and  sometimes  serve  as 
the  spokesmen  of  whole  classes,  and  even  of  states.  In 
the  Sacred  College  the  political  differences  of  Europe 
find  a  lively  echo,  and  there  are  papal  candidates  and 
electors  who  support  respectively  the  Dual  and  Triple 
Alliances.  Dr.  MUnz  does  not  think  that  either  of  these 
extreme  parties  will  triumph  at  the  next  election ;  but 
an  agreement  will  probably  be  come  to  which  will  not 
be  offensive  to  any  one  power.  Indeed,  he  concludes  his 
paper  by  saying  that  possibly  this  papal  election  may 
end,  as  some  recent  presidential  elections  in  France,  in  a 
man  of  comparative  insignificance  being  the  successful 
candidate. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  E.  Saint  Genix  continues  his  revelations  on  **  Mo- 
nastic Orders  up  to  Date,-'  and  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Peyton 
begins  a  paper  on  *'  The  Crucifixion  as  an  Evolutionary 
Force."  Count  de  Soissons  writes  on  *'  Modern  German 
Lyric  Poetry." 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  for  April  there  Is  an  article  by 
Karl  Blind  on  the  German  navy,  from  which  we 
quote  elsewhere. 

IBSEN'S  NEW  PLAY. 

**  When  We  Dead  Awaken  "  is  the  subject  of  a  critical 
review  by  Mr.  James  Joyce,  who  sums  up  as  follows: 

"On  the  whole,  When  We  Dead  Ain^aken  may  rank 
with  the  greatest  of  the  author's  work — if,  indeed,  it  be 
not  the  greatest.    It  is  described  as  the  last  of  the 


series,  which  began  with  A  DolPs  House— a  grand 
epilogue  to  its  ten  predecessors.  Than  these  dnmutt, 
excellent  alike  in  dramaturgic  skill,  characterizatiioQ, 
and  supreme  interest,  the  long  roll  of  drama,  andentor 
modem,  has  few  things  better  to  show." 

THE  STATUS  OF  BRITISH  NAVAL  ENGINEERS, 

**  With  But  After  "  is  the  somewhat  whimsical  title  of 
an  article  in  which  Mr.  RoUo  Appleyard  deals  with  the 
changes  proposed  in  the  status  and  titles  of  the  engi- 
neers of  the  Royal  navy.  Formerly  the  engineer-in- 
chief  of  the  Royal  navy  held  merely  the  relative  rank 
of  captain.  He  is  now  to  rank  with  rear-admiral,  and 
chief  engineers  with  lieutenants  of  eight  years'  senior- 
ity. These  changes,  and  the  others  proposed  by  the  ad- 
miralty, Mr.  Appleyard  says,  are  absurdly  insufficient 
The  essence  of  the  present  inferior  position  of  naral  en- 
gineers is  that  they  are  treated  as  non-combatant  offi- 
cers, and  in  position,  pay,  and  authority  they  are  denied 
their  rights.  The  consequence  is  that,  even  in  peace 
time,  there  is  no  ship  in  the  Royal  navy  that  carries 
more  than  its  bare  complement  of  engineer  officers  and 
stokers.  The  engineers  themselves  propose  that  a  corps 
of  royal  naval  engineers  should  be  formed,  to  be  classed 
as  a  military  branch  of  the  navy,  and  having  executive 
powers  similar  to  those  of  combatant  officers. 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  CENSUS. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Bear  pleads  for  a  more  accurate  and  scien- 
tific agricultural  census.  He  thinks  that  the  American 
system  is  far  ahead  of  the  British. 

*'  It  is  not  much  to  ask  that  in  the  next  census  the 
classes  owning,  occupying,  or  working  on  the  land 
should  be  comprehensively  and  distinctively  enumer 
ated.  The  task  of  procuring  such  a  return  would  he 
trifling  in  comparison  with  what  was  done  in  the  same  . 
direction  in  the  last  census  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  is  to  be  greatly  extended  and  improved  upon  in  the 
next  one.  The  results  of  the  agricultural  portion  of 
the  census  of  1890  in  that  country  filled  three  immense 
volumes,  containing  together  2,478  pages,  besides  nu- 
merous maps  and  statistical  diagrams.  A  mere  list  of 
the  subjects  upon  which  statistical  information  is  giren 
in  these  volumes  would  occupy  several  pages  of  this 
Review." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher  has  a  pleasant  article  on  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  Commie  Fran^aise,  lately 
burned  down.  Fiona  Macleod  concludes  her  article  on 
lona.  The  interminable  controversy  on  Catholic  Con- 
tinuity is  continued  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  the  title  of 
whose  article,  **  Unchanging  Dogma  but  Changeful 
Man,^*  contains  the  gist  of  his  contentions. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Westminster  Beview  for  April  Mr.  Walter 
Lloyd  reviews  the  correspondence  recently  pub- 
lished in  France  between  Augusts  Comte  and  John 
Stuart  Mill ;  the  most  interesting  part  of  which  is  the 
controversy  as  to  the  alleged  inferiority  of  women,  in 
which  Mill  scored  the  famous  point  that  women  must 
be  equal  to  men  in  reason,  since  men  admit  in  women 
a  conscience  ordinarily  more  scrupulous  than  theirs; 
and  what  is  conscience  if  not  the  submission  of  the  pti^ 
sions  to  the  reason?  The  correspondence  was  finally 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  controversy  of  a  very  different 
character : 
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**  Comte  being  placed  in  financial  difficulti&s  through 
the  loss  of  one  of  bis  posts  at  the  Polytechnic  School, 
Mill  generously  obtained  for  him  a  donation  of  8,000 
francs,  subscribed  by  Grote,  Moles  worth,  and  Raikes- 
Currie.  Comte  took  it  into  his  head  that  this  gift, 
which  was  meant  as  a  temporary  assistance,  was  to  be 
an  annuity,  and  considered  himself  deeply  aggrieved 
when  Mill  explained  to  him  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
Comte  persisted,  and  Mill  wrote  a  letter  which  seems 
almost  unduly  severe ;  but  it  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  persistence — a  persistence  founded  upon  a  mis- 
understanding—with which  Comte  urged  his  claim. 
After  this  the  correspondence  relaxed  and  finally  ceased 
altogether." 

THE  RENASCENCE  OF  JANE  AUSTEN. 

Miss  Janet  Harper  contributes  a  paper  under  this 
heading.  She  thinks  that  Jane  Austen  is  the  best  anti- 
dote to  the  feverish  tendencies  of  the  day  : 

"  Probably  the  best  time  to  read  one  of  Jane  Austen's 
novels  is  just  after  one  has  graduated,  or  is  inflated  with 
university  honors,  or  is  puffed  up  with  having  had 
some  fugitive  verses  accepted  by  a  high-class  magazine, 
or  has  surfeited  himself  with  fin-de-sUcle  stories  till 
literary  dyspepsia  has  set  in.  These  things  generally 
occur  before  one  is  very  old  ;  but  there  is  another  good 
time  also,  which  is  even  less  limited  by  years — namely, 
after  one  has  somehow  had  an  overdose  of  ethics ;  for 
Miss  Austen  never  point-ed  a  moral  or  set  herself  ta 
teach.  Like  all  true  geniuses,  she  knew,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  that  art  works  for  all  whom  it  can 
teach,  and  that  it  delivers  its  own  message  to  us.  She 
dc3es  not  assure  us  that  the  apparently  most  common- 
place of  human  beings  will  be  found  interesting  in 
some  point  if  we  only  take  the  trouble  to  find  it  out,  but 
nevertheless  through  her  art  we  learn  it,  and  greater 
things,  the  power  of  love  and  the  beauty  of  self-sacrifice. 
Of  her  teaching  *  the  rest  is  silence.* " 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hudson  writes  on  "  Shakespeare's  Ghosts," 
Mr.  Andrew  de  Temant  has  an  article  on  the  late  Due 
d'Aumale  and  Chantilly,  Mr.  Herbert  Whiskin  c<m- 
tributes  a  couple  of  pages  of  approval  of  co-education, 
and  Miss  Julia  Hawksley  writ^  on  "The  Influence  of 
the  Woman's  Club." 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Xational  RcvUw  for  April  there  are  several 
articles  which  deal  with  the  South  African  War 
and  its  military  issues.  We  have  dealt  elsewhere  with 
Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson's  application  of  the  lessons  of  the  war 
to  Franco-German  relations. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  EDITING. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  short  paper  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Mass- 
ingham,  who  implies,  though  he  does  not  say  so,  that 
editing  requires  and  knows  no  ethics  at  all.  The  mod- 
em newspaper,  so  far  from  being  an  instructor  or  en- 
lightener,  merely  reflects  the  opinions  of  the  social  me- 
dium in  which  it  exists,  and  for  this  reason  the  editor- 
proprietor,  who  has  no  one  to  fall  out  with  about  opin- 
ions, is  the  most  logical  development.  Mr.  Massingham 
takes  the  present  war  as  an  instance.    He  says: 

*'Most  Englishmen  think  that  the  present  war  in 
South  Africa  was  necessary  and  just.  But  let  me  sup- 
pose that  a  cause  of  war  arose  in  this  country  to  which 
those  adjectives  did  not  apply.    Let  me  further  suppose 


that  the  opposing  nation  could  be  accused,  as  the  Boers 
can  fairly  be  accused,  of  having  in  the  past  deeply 
wounded  the  national  pride.  Having  this  ground  of 
passion  on  which  to  work,  does  any  one  l)elieve  that  the 
mass  of  our  newspapers  either  could,  or  would,  occupy 
themselves  with  the  difficult,  unpleasant,  and  unprofit- 
able task  of  holding  back  an  impulsive  people,  when 
their  circulation,  and  therefore  their  advertising 
strength,  depended  on  their  stimulating  the  unwise 
and  imprudent,  but  natural  and  often  uncontrollable, 
impulse  of  revenge,  and  when  their  editors  knew  that 
their  rivals  would  jump  in  to  take  the  trade  opportunity 
which  they  were  neglecting  ?  Instances  to  the  contrary 
occur,  but  not  often  to  the  advantage  of  the  newspaper 
which  takes  an  unpopular  line,  and  generally  1  say  that 
if  restraining  forces  are  needed  in  the  state,  they  cannot 
come  through  our  journals.  The  conductors  of  these 
enterprises  are  chosen  for  qualities  opposite  to  those 
which  make  for  deliberateness  and  independence  of 
judgment,  and  the  commercial  interests  of  their  pro- 
prietors are  injured  by  the  application  of  the  habits  of 
mind  I  have  named.  Mr.  Stead  used  to  speak  of  editors 
as  if  they  were  latt^^ay  Apostles,  and  their  chairs  the 
true  modern  pulpits.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that 
the  modern  pulpit  is  very  like  the  press,  and  the  press 
the  pulpit.  But  it  is  certain  that,  unless  both  these 
institutions  are  prepared  to  give  men  the  mental  tood 
they  like,  it  will  go  ill  with  them." 

INACCURATE  HISTORY. 

Lieut. -Col.  Maxse,  who  was  himself  a  participant  in 
the  Soudanese  campaign,  takes  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
seriously  to  task  for  a  whole  series  of  mistakes  and  mis- 
representations contained  in  his  "River  War."  He 
says  that  the  "  River  War"  is  misleading  as  history  and 
inaccurate  in  detail,  and  certainly  the  number  of  cor- 
rections which  Colonel  Maxse  makes  seems  to  justify 
him. 

THE  RUSSIAN  PRESS. 

"Scythicus"  writes  on  the  Russian  press  with  con- 
siderable knowledge.  His  article  is  prefaced  by  a  fac- 
simile page  "  blocked  out"  by  the  Russian  censor,  with 
whose  vagaries  his  article  also  deals.  In  Finland  the 
censure  has  become  so  strict  that  a  species  of  mutual 
insurance  company  has  been  formed  to  indemnify  pro- 
prietors and  editors  against  losses)  from  suspension. 
The  most  widely  circulating  of  Russian  newspapers  is 
the  Svicty  which  sells  some  100,000  copies  daily,  while 
the  most  authoritative  and  best  known  abroad,  the 
Novoe  Vremyat  has  a  circulation  but  half  as  gn^at. 


CORNHILL. 

CORXHILL  is  full,*  as  usual,  of  excellent  reading. 
The  first  place  is  given  to  a  weird  and  melan- 
choly poem  by  Thomas  Hardy,  on  **  The  Souls  of  the 
Slain."  The  poet  depicts  himself  standing  on  the  Bill 
of  Portland  as  the  souls  of  the  soldiers  slain  in  South 
Africa  pass  homeward.  The  inquiries  of  these  strange 
visitants  elicit  the  fact  that  the  "glory"  the  soldier 
dies  for  is  generally  least  present  to  the  mind  of  his  be- 
reaved relatives.    The  shades  exclaim  : 

'*  Alas !  then,  it  seems  that  oar  glory 
Weighs  less  in  their  thoaght 
Than  our  small  homely  acts. 
And  the  long-ago  commonplace  factfc 
Of  our  lives— held  by  us  as  scarce  part  of  our  story 
And  rated  as  nought  ?  " 
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A  much  more  glorious  chapter  In  the  history  of  em- 
pire than  any  of  the  blood-stained  annals  of  war  is  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  H.  Sharp's  vivid  and  thorough  picture  of 
the  fight  with  famine  in  India— the  "  barren  and  dry 
land  '*— as  he  lived  through  it  in  an  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ner of  the  continent. 


Lady  Grove  writes  in  a  sprightly,  serious  vein  on  fads 
or  unpopular  enthusiasms.  Mr.  Beach  Thomas  dis- 
cusses the  relation  of  athletics  to  health,  and  oonclades 
that  the  wisest  course  is  not  to  avoid  ail  exertion  or  to 
restrict  severe  exercise  to  the  athletic  period,  but  to 
cultivate  gymnastics. 


THE  CONTINENTAL   REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Desjardins*  remark- 
able article  on  the  points  of  international  law 
which  have  arisen  out  of  the  war. 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  CEYLON. 

M.  Leclercq  contributes  to  the  first  March  number  an 
interesting  paper  on  Ceylon  under  the  British  colonial 
administration.  He  shows  what  interesting  traces  re- 
main in  the  island  of  the  old  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
colonists,  notably  the  old  Roman-Dutch  law,  which  is 
still  applicable  in  the  Ceylon  court^  of  justice.  Traces 
of  the  Portuguese  are  chiefiy  religions,  for  the  Catholic 
faith  originally  preached  by  the  Franciscans  has  spread 
to  the  smallest  villages,  while  the  stern  doctrines  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  seem  to  have  practically  dis 
appeared.  The  native  tongue,  too,  has  been  enriched 
by  Portuguese  much  more  than  by  Dutch  infiuences, 
although  the  Dutch  occupation  was  quite  as  long  as 
that  of  Portugal.  As  regards  the  English  in  the 
island,  M.  Leclercq  considers  that  if  they  went  away 
to-morrow  they  would  leave  behind  them  few  recollec- 
tions and  few  regrets;  for  they  have  made  little  im- 
pression on  the  people,  and  are  known  merely  as  active 
people,  buyers  of  laud,  cultivators,  and  stem  judges; 
and  it  is  expected  apparently  in  Ceylon  that  one  tine 
day  they  will  pack  up  their  trunks  and  disappear. 

JAPAN. 

M.  Bellessort  continues  his  travel  papers  on  Japan. 
The  origin  of  the  Japane.se  is  as  mysterious  as  their 
language ;  the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  naming 
their  ancestors  for  a  long  time  persuaded  them  that 
they  were  descended  from  the  gods.  This  impression 
has  not  yet  been  removed,  and  the  history  primers  which 
are  used  in  the  schools  still  mention  the  Goddess  of  the 
Sun  as  the  first  Japanese  Empress.  Modem  science  has 
not  decided  yet  whether  the  Japanese  came  from  Mon- 
golia through  Corea,  or  from  .the  Malay  Peninsula 
through  Formosa.  One  iugenious  hypothesis  traces 
these  worshipers  of  Kami  to  Cham,  the  son  of  Noah. 
In  their  most  ancient  customs  may  be  traced  astonish- 
ing relics  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  and^the  Basques,  curiously 
enough,  have  a  perfect  comprehension  of  no  fewer  than 
sixty  words  belonging  to  the  Japanese  tongue.  M.  Bel- 
lessort quotes,  in  conclusion,  a  curious  expression  of 
opinion  made  to  him  by  a  Japanese  gentleman  of  dis- 
tinction, who  pointed  to  the  Eniperor*s  palace,  and  said 
to  him  sadly  :  *^  Japan  will  be  tranquil  as  long  as  that 
dwelling  keeps  its  mysterious  occupant ;  buu  I  fear  for 
my  country  the  morrow  of  his  death.  Our  people  are 
not  easy  to  govern  if  the  governing  power  remains  anon- 
ymous and  impersonal ;  and,  above  all  things,  I  dread 
anything  tiiat  nmy  give  us  some  day  a  Ux)  intelligent 
Emperor.** 

In  the  second  March  number  M.  Andr^  Lebon  writes 
a  paper  on  the  Marchand  mission,  Fashoda,  and  the 
M^lines  cabinet. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  NouiyeUe  Revue  for  February  contains  a  num- 
ber of  short  and  readable  papers.  In  neither 
number,  if  Mme.  Juliette  Adam's  papers  on  foreign 
politics  be  excepted,  is  there  any  article  directly  dealiog 
with  the  South  African  War. 

DEAR  COAL. 

In  the  first  February  number  M.  Barrau  describes  the 
crisis  in  the  coal-trade,  which  crisis — according  to  the 
investigations  lately  made  by  him— is  quite  as  acute  on 
the  Continent  as  it  is  in  England.  This  is  true  of  Bel- 
gium, where  ordinary  coal  is  now  retailed  to  the  con- 
sumer at  a  price  43  per  cent,  higher  than  was  the  case 
three  years  ago.  This  state  of  things  is  partly  attributed 
to  the  South  African  War,  partly  to  the  Dvorka  con- 
nected with  the  French  exhibition,  and  last,  not  least, 
to  the  present  continental  craze  for  automobilism.  The 
writer  of  this  article,  which  is  well  worth  consideration 
by  those  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry, points  out  that  of  all  European  countries  Russia 
alone  has  hitherto  neglected  to  tap  her  extraordinary 
mineral  treasures. 

GERMAN  CANALS. 

In  the  same  number  M.  Di^ny  discusses  at  length  the 
German  canal  system.  No  country  in  the  world,  says 
the  French  writer,  seems  more  suitable  for  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  the  kind  ;  and  even  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury canals  played  a  considerable  part  in  north  Ger- 
many. Just  as  France  was  abandoning  the  construction 
of  certain  great  waterways— for  the  railroads  soon  b^an 
carrying  all  before  them — the  German  Grovemment 
woke  up  te  the  importance  of  a  good  canal  system  which 
should  link  together  the  various  rivers  which  play  so 
great  a  part  in  German  trade.  From  1873  to  1891  the 
canal  traffic  increased  300  per  ceut.,  and  at  the  present 
moment  the  Prussian  Grovernment  is  anxiously  at- 
tempting to  carry  through  a  projects— the  MUtelland- 
kaiml^-yrhich  will,  it  is  hoped,  act  as  a  great  waterway 
between  the  east  and  the  west. 

SUBMARINE  CABLES. 

Once  more  we  have  in  a  French  review  a  strong  rep- 
resentation, made  this  time  by  M.  Jadot,  as  to  the  in- 
feriority of  France  in  the  matter  of  cable  commonica- 
tion.  M.  Jadot  is  able  to  say  that  the  attention  which 
has  been  called  to  the  situation  has  resulted  in  an 
awakening  of  opinion  which  is  likely  to  have  important 
results.  The  British  monopoly  of  cable  communication 
is,  of  course,  denounced.  The  writer  points  out  the 
extreme  importance  for  France  of  having  independent 
ciible  communication,  not  only  with  the  far  East,  where, 
he  says,  French  interests  are  becoming  every,  day  of 
greater  importance,  but  also  with  the  French  African 
colonies.  These  cables  might  be  international  in  char- 
acter, or  the  French  Grovernment  might  take  over  the 
whole  burden  ;  while  a  third  solution— which  has  much 
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to  be  said  for  it  from  his  point  of  view— would  be  that 
the  work  should  be  undertaken  by  a  number  of  French 
private  companies  with  a  government  guarantee 

EUROPE  AND  THE  TItANSVAAL. 

M.  M^viTs  article  in  the  first  March  number  on  the 
part  which  Continental  Europe  has  played  in  the  South 
African  War  is  mainly  interenting  as  proving  very 
clearly  how  passionately  a  section— and  it  need  hardly 
be  said  by  far  the  greater  section — not  only  of  French 
intellectual  sympathy,  but  an  even  stronger  feeling  as 
regards  Germany,  Holland,  and  Russia,  has  gone  out  to 
the  Transvaal.  *'In  Paris,  in  Brussels,  in  Amsterdam, 
in  Vienna,  and  in  St.  Petersburg,  committees  were 
early  formed  in  aid  of  the  Boers,  and  among  the  sub- 
scribers (what  is  rarely  the  case  on  the  Continent)  rep- 
resentatives of  every  class  were  eager  to  help  with  time 
and  money."  The  writer  lately  made  a  tour  through 
the  various  capitals  quoted,  and  he  was  struck  ^by  the 
fact  that  the  anti-British  feeling  existed  quite  as  much 
in  the  upper  and  governing  caste  of  each  country  ns 
among  the  populace ;  not  only  in  Holland — where  the 
absence  of  pro-Boer  sympathies  would  be  indeed  mon- 
strous, but  in  Belgium  the  same  feeling  obtains  ;  Aus- 
tria, again,  which  has  no  direct  interest  in  the  matter, 
has  shown  consistently  what  M.  M6vil  styles  a  strong 
sentimental  Sjrmpathy  for  the  smaller  and  weaker  na- 
tion ;  as  for  Russia,  a  French  writer  naturally  sees  in 
the  feeling  there  displayed  hatred  to  "the  traditional 
enemy."  

REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

IT  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  Reiyxie  de  Paris  for 
February  contains  no  article  bearing  directly  upon 
the  situation  in  South  Africa. 

IF  THE  PLAGUE  SHOULD  COME. 

M.  Duclaux  contributes  to  the  first  February  number 
a  paper  on  the  measures  of  protection  to  be  taken 
against  the  plague.  M.  •Duclaux  wrote  a  similar  article 
in  the  Revue  de  Parts  three  years  ago,  and  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant sign  of  the  progress  which  medicine  has  made 
in  the  interval  that  he  is  able  to  add  so  much  material 
of  value  to  his  warnings.  The  appearance  of  the  plague 
at  Oporto  has  undoubtedly  frightened  nervous  people 
both  in  France  and  in  England,  and  M.  Duclaux  notes 
as  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  visitation  that  it  so 
easily  inspires  panic.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  malady  disappears  before  the 
advance  of  civilization,  and  where  it  breaks  out  in  a 
civilized  state  it  is  an  importation  and  not  a  native 
growth.  Dr.  Brouardel  has  done  much  to  strengthen 
the  defense  of  Europe  against  the  plague.  -  Dr.  Haffkine 
has  suggested  another  preventive — vaccination  in  which 
no  serum  of  an  immune  animal  is  used,  but  cultures  of 
the  plague  bacilli  killed  by  the  action  of  heat.  The  im- 
munity conferred  by  this  method  takes  about  ten  to 
fifteen  days  to  develop,  but  when  it  is  developed  it  is 
more  durable ;  unfortunately  it  is  preceded  by  a  short 
illness  which  is  sometimes  painful.  It  ob\iously  has 
the  advantage  of  cheapness  and  economy,  for  the  cul- 
tures can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  whereas  the 
serum  is  rather  expensive.  The  measures  which  have 
been  taken  in  Paris  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  appear  to 
be  very  complete.  Many  horses  have  been  obtained  and 
an  adequate  staff  is  being  trained  ;  but,  as  M.  Duclaux 
well  says,  all  the  resources  of  science  are  hopeless  in  the 
praence  of  a  popular  panic. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  GERMAN. 

M.  Berard  deals  with  the  eflfect  which  the  example  of 
Germany  has  had  upon  England.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
frequently  driven  home  the  lesson  that  Germany's 
financial,  industrial,  and  commercial  prosperity  is  due 
to  her  imperial  policy,  and  the  inference  is  obvious — 
that  if  England  is  to  maintain  her  commercial  prosper- 
ity she  must  also  become  imperialist.  The  article  is 
decorated  with  many  quotations  from  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain^s  speeches. 

FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA  IN  THE  EAST. 

In  the  first  March  number,  M.  Gaulis  contributes  an 
able  summary  of  a  difficult  question  which  Is  still 
unsettled  between  France  and  Russia  in  the  East.  The 
problem  is  how  to  reconcile  the  ancient  French  pro- 
tectorate of  Eastern  Catholics  with  the  persistent  trend 
of  Russian  policy.  It  is  the  little  cloud,  no  larger  than 
a  man's  hand,  which  may,  if  courageously  dealt  with, 
disappear ;  or  may,  on  the  other  hand,  grow  until  it 
produces  a  storm  which  will  sweep  away  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance.  Not  so  very  long  ago  the  French  flag 
protected  all  the  Catholic  Pilgrims  in  the  East ;  but 
gradually  the  other  powers  have  attempted,  with  more 
or  less  success,  to  assume  the  charge  of  their  own  Catho- 
lic pilgrims.  It  is  a  kind  of  fatality  that  France  should 
meet  her  ally,  Russia,  as  an  opponent  in  Palestine  and 
Syria.;  and  M,  Gaulis  contrasts  eflfect ively  the  persist- 
ent, steAdy  policy  of  Russia  with  the  unmethodical, 
vacillating  conduct  of  the  ephemeral  ministers  who 
from  time  to  time  represent  the  interests  of  France. 
He  anticipates,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  impossible 
to  find  a  common  basis  of  agreement  by  which  this 
thorny  question  may  be  satisfactorily  settled. 


REVUE  DES  REVUES. 

IN  the Ret>ue  dcs  Revues  for  March  1  the  first  place 
is  occupied  by  an  article  by  Eugene  Miintz  on 
"  Protestantism  and  Art,"  admittedly  suggested  by  the 
recent  crisis  in  the  English  Church,  and  hardly  likely 
to  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Low-Church  party. 
The  writer  points  out  how  almost  throughout  its  his- 
tory the  attitude  of  the  Protestant  Church  has  been  one 
of  hostility  to  art.  Calvin  particularly  he  looks  upon 
as  one  of  the  chief  offenders  in  this  respect.  The  sup- 
pression, he  says,  of  everything  which  appeals  to  the 
eye  is  tantamount  to  starving  the  heart  and  the  soul. 
Luther  he  shows  to  have  been  far  more  broad-minded. 
The  worship  of  images  he  would  indeed  have  forbidden ; 
but  in  painting,  sculpture,  or  engraving  he  saw  no 
more  harm  than  in  the  possession  of  pictures,  statues, 
or  other  works  of  art.  M.  MUntz  notes  with  approval 
the  magnificence  of  the  English  High  Churches,  and 
calls  upon  French  Protestants  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
the  Ritualists  and  invoke  the  aid  of  art  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  places  of  worship. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  CONSUMPTIVE  HOSPITALS. 

"  The  Combating  of  Tuberculosis,"  whether  in  France 
or  elsewhere,  is  unhappily  a  subject  of  perennial  and 
not  decreasing  interest.  In  France  alone  150,000  persons 
fall  annually  victims  to  this  disease.  Dr.  Romme,  the 
writer  of  the  article,  gives  a  revolting  account  of  French 
consumptive  hospitals,  the  only  refuge  of  the  poor  smit- 
ten with  this  malady.  Why.  he  asks,  cannot  France 
have  sanatoria  for  her  consumptives,  constructed  on 
the  model  of  the   excellent  institutions  in  which  the 
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Germans  are  succeeding  in  restoring  their  tuberculous 
patients  to  complete  health  in  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
submitted,  and  in  60  per  cent,  of  the  remaining  cases  to 
a  measure  of  health  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  resume 
their  ordinary  work  for  at  least  two  or  three  years? 
After  the  sickening  pages  which  preceded  it,  this  de- 
scription of  a  German  hospital  for  consumptives  is 
refreshing  reading  by  contrast. 

In  the  second  March  number  of  this  magazine  Dr.  L. 
Gaze  discu&ses  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  by  means  of  the 
juice  of  raw  beef,  the  meat  being  soaked  in  half  its 
weight  of  cold  sterilized  water,  and  the  liquid  being 
afterward  given  to  the  patient. 

Count  Tolstoi  has  a  short  characteristic  article  on 
"The  Religious  Lie,"  in  which  he  tells  us  that  he  has 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  fundamental  cause  of 
all  evil  is  the  false  religious  doctrine  usually  taught  to 
children.  Murder,  violence  to  children,  brutality— all 
this  is  nothing  compared  with  the  crime  of  giving  such 
instruction.  Count  Tolstoi's  religion  is  to  do  the  will 
of  God,  and  to  do  toward  others  as  one  would  have 
them  do  unto  us — which  is,  after  all,  surely  not  so  fun- 
damentally different  from  the  teaching  of  the  Grospels. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Gaston  Derys  mourns  over  "The  Decay  of  the 
French  Language  in  Belgium,"  where  the  speakers  of 
Flemish  and  German  now  outnumber  the  speakers  of 
French  by  over  500,000. 

The  numbers  for  March  15  and  April  1  contain  a  long 
statement  of  the  case  of  the  so-called  Filipino  Republic, 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Aguinaldo  himself. 


REVUE  POLITIQUE  ET  PARLEMENTAIRE. 

IN  this  review  for  February  10,  under  the  title  t* Le 
FtminUme  et  la  Femme  T6moin,^^  is  a  very  elab- 
orate and  learned  article  by  F.  Ingelbrecht  advocating 
equality  for  woman  with  man  in  matters  of  law.  The 
article  embodies  a  vast  amount  of  information  about 
the  present  legal  status  of  woman  in  the  leading  na- 
tions of  the  world.  France,  as  regards  such  status,  is 
among  the  most  backward  countries.  A  woman*8 
rights  in  France,  M.  Ingelbrecht  says,  can  be  summed  up 
in  the  saying  that  "a  woman  ought  to  mind  the  house, 
the  fire,  and  the  children."  Very  recently,  however, 
France  has  made  a  step  toward  the  recognition  of  the 
equality  of  men  and  women  ;  but  the  advance  itself,  by 
bringing  up  the  whole  subject  for  consideration,  em- 
phasizes the  urgency  of  reform.  The  new  law  relates 
to  woman's  capacity  as  a  witness. 

THE  VALIDITY  OF  FEMALE  TESTIMONY. 

"As  to  testimony,"  says  M.  Ingelbrecht,  "we  have 
seen  that  all  countries  are  unanimous  in  recognizing 
in  woman,  married  or  unmarried,  full  capacity  as 
regards  ordinary  testimony  given  before  tribunals  of  all 
kinds  ;  but  it  is  not  the  same  as  to  documentary  testi- 
mony, and  there  are  few  countries  where  in  this  matter 
reform  has  been  accomplished."  When  one  calls  to 
mind  the  great  variety  of  legal  instruments  that  em- 
body or  require  attestation  of  some  kind,  one  sees  how 


important  is  the  question  of  capacity  for  such  attesta- 
tion. After  more  than  ten  years  of  legislative  obstruc- 
tion an  act  was  passed  putting  men  and  women  on  Uie 
same  footing  in  such  matters.  The  law  was  promul- 
gated on  December  7,  1897.  It  appeared  in  the  official 
journal  two  days  afterward.  Since  its  promulgation, 
"women,  whether  married,  single,  widowed,  or 
divorced,"  says  M.  Ingelbrecht.  "  are  admitted  to  attes- 
tation in  all  acts  whatever,  public  or  private.  The  sole 
restriction  imposed  is  that  a  woman  and  her  husband 
shall  never  be  allowed  to  testify  together  in  the  same 
act.  It  is  presumed,  with  much  reason,  that  in  thu 
case  the  two  attestations  are  in  reality  merely  one.^ 


REVISTA  CONTEMPORXNEA. 

A  RECENT   number   of  Revistn  Contcmpordnta 
(Madrid,  February  15)  is  of  uiore  than  ordinary 
value. 

PENDULUM    DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  EARTH*S 
ROTATION. 

Many  people  now  living  remember  the  general  inter- 
est excited  by  Lton  Foucault^s  demonstration  of  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  by  the  swinging  of  a  penduimn. 
The  principle  is  that  a  pendulum  swinging  freely  does 
not  change  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  its  oscillatioD 
(as  toward  a  fixed  star,  for  example)  even  when  the 
point  of  its  suspension  is  moved.  The  plane  of  oscilla- 
tion of  a  pendulum  swinging  at  the  north  or  south  pole 
would  seem  to  describe  a  circle  in  a  sidereal  day,  bnt 
the  apparent  rotation  of  the  plane  of  oscillation  would 
be  caused  by  the  real  rotation  of  the  earth  If  the  pen- 
dulum were  hung  at  the  equator  the  plane  of  oscilla- 
tion would  merely  sway,  or  seem  to  sway,  westwaid. 
Between  the  poles  and  the  equator  the  application  of 
the  principle  is  less  simple. 

Foucault*s  experiment  was  made  in  the  Pantheon  at 
Paris.  It  was  begun  on  February  S,  1851.  In  an  hoar 
the  deviation  of  the  plane  of  oscillation  that  had  been 
predicted  for  that  length  of  time  was  realized. 

In  Revista  Conteinpordnea  is  a  letter  (translated  into 
Spanish)  dated  September  18, 1809,  from  the  Italian  sci- 
entist Father  Timoteo  Bertelli,  giving  some  account  of 
an  experiment  made  in  1833  (eighteen  years  before  Fon- 
cault's  experiment)  by  Father  Agustin  Bartolini,  of 
the  Franciscan  convent  of  Rimini,  Italy.  Bartolini's 
pendulum  was  hung  from  the  roof  of  the  Franciscan 
church  at  Rimini.  "There  live  yet,"  says  Father  Bei^ 
telli,  "many  witnesses  who  several  times  personallj 
witnessed  Father  Agustin^s  experiment  demonstrative 
of  the  daily  movement  of  the  earth." 

It  seems,  however,  that  Father  Bertelli  did  not  him- 
self see  the  experiment.  It  is  not  stated  that  Bartolini 
calculated  a  priori  the  rate  of  deviation  of  the  plane  of 
oscillation  for  the  latitude  of  Rimini.  There  is  no  inti- 
mation that  Foucault  had  any  knowledge  of  Bartolini's 
experiment,  and  there  is  no  apparent  desire  to  lessen 
the  credit  of  Foucault's  discovery.  There  is  a  more  pre- 
cise account  by  Father  Bertelli  of  Bartolini's  experi- 
ment in  Bolletln^  di  Blbliografia  e  di  Storia  dtU( 
Scieme  Maiemntiche  e  FiHchCt  tome  vi.,  pp.  23-23. 
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Life  of  William  H.  Seward.  By  Frederic  Bancroft.  2 
Vols.,  8vo,  pp.  55&-57d.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.    |5. 

Within  a  year  there  have  come  from  the  press  new  blog- 
raphies  of  several  of  the  chief  figures  in  the  political  his« 
tory  of  the  Civil  War  period.  Besides  the  lives  of  Lincoln 
himself  by  Miss  Tar  bell  and  Mr.  Hapgood«  we  have  the 
careers  of  Stanton  and  Chase  in  the  war  cabinet,  and  of 
Samner  and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  in  Congress;  sketched 
for  OS  by  men  of  our  own  generation,  whose  point  of  view  is 
perforce  very  different  from  that  of  actual  participants  in 
the  conflict  of  the  sixties,  and  whose  Judgment,  we  hope,  is 
at  legist  unbiased  by  partisanship.  It  is  no  disparagement  of 
these  writers  to  say  that  no  one  of  them  has  brought  to  his 
task  so  rare  a  combination  of  special  qualifications  as  Mr. 


MR.  FRBDKRIC  BANCROFT. 

Bancroft  has  brought  to  the  writing  of  the  life  of  Seward. 
Mr.  Bancroft  is  an  historian  by  profession.  History-writing 
is  not  for  him  the  mere  employment  of  spare  hours;  it  is  a 
life  calling.  A  graduate  of  Amherst  College  and  of  Columbia 
University,  a  student  in  the  great  German  and  French 
schools  of  political  science,  history,  and  diplomacy,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft has  written  and  lectured  much  on  topics  in  the  political 
and  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
era  of  the  Civil  War  and  reconstruction.  He  has  also  served 
as  librarian  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  For 
many  years  he  has  toiled  resolutely  at  his  self-imposed  task 
of  seeking  from  every  source— public  archives,  family  pa- 
pers, newspaper  files— the  facts  on  which  to  base  an  estimate 
of  William  H.  Seward  as  statesman,  politician,  and  diplom- 
atist which  is  likely  to  be  accept^nl  as  final. 

Mr.  Bancroft  has  courageously  adhered  to  his  purp^|^of 


picturing  Seward  as  he  lived  and  moved  among  men.  The 
fact  that  he  became  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  own  opinion  the  great- 
est of  our  Secretaries  of  State  In  1861-09,  does  not  tempt  his 
biographer  to  attribute  the  acts  of  a  *'  machine  "  politician 
in  the  thirty  years  preceding  Lincoln's  nomination  to  any 
imagined  ideals  of  statesmanship.  The  famous  partnership 
of  Seward,  Weed,  and  Oreeley  may  have  served  the  State  of 
New  York  very  faithfully  in  its  way,  but  its  methods  would 
not  commend  themselves  to  the  political  reformers  of  to-day. 
Mr.  Bancroft  tells  the  whole 'story  frankly  and  fully.  He 
tells,  too,  how  Seward  grew  from  a  politician  to  a  statesman 
after  the  ambition  of  his  life  had  been  crushed  by  Lincoln's 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1800. 

From  Capetown  to  Ladysroith.     By  G.  W.  Steevens. 

12mo,  pp.  198.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.   $1.25. 

The  unfinished  account  of  the  South  African  war  left 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  late  correspondent  of  the  London 
DcMy  Mod,  is  just  such  a  work  as  one  would  have  expected 
to  come  from  the  pen  of  the  gifted  young  Journalist.  Al- 
though fragmentary,  the  studies  made  by  Mr.  Steevens  in 
South  Africa  are  not  without  permanent  value.  What  espe- 
cially impresses  the  reader  is  the  author's  frankness  and 
evident  desire  to  set  forth  truthfully  and  impartially  the 
views  and  policies  of  the  confiicting  parties  in  Natal  and 
throughout  South  Africa.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  his 
third  chapter,  entitled  **  A  Pastor's  Point  of  View,"  and 
stating  the  pro-Boer  arguments  of  the  Dutch  pastor  at 
Burghersdorp.  The  description  of  the  bombardment  of 
Ladysmith  is  graphic  and  picturesque,  but  of  the  real  action 
of  the  war  little  else  came  within  Mr.  Steevens*  range  of 
view,  and  h^s  lamented  death  at  Ladysmith  in  December 
cut  short  all  expectation  of  what  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  best  history  of  the  war,  and  very  possibly  the 
crowning  literary  achievement  of  Mr.  Steevens'  all  too  brief 
career. 

The  War  in  South  Africa :  Its  Causes  and  Effects.  By 
J.  A.  Hobson.  8vo,  pp.  824.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
mi  Han  Company.    $2. 

In  the  latter  half  of  1899  Mr.  Hobson  served  as  South 
African  correspondent  for  the  Manchester  (England)  QuanL- 
ian,  and  In  that  capacity  talked  with  many  men  of  political 
prominence  in  the  Boer  republics  and  in  Cape  Colony.  His 
study  of  the  situation  has  led  him  to  minimize  the  so-called 
grievances  of  the  Outlanders,  and  to  set  aside  as  unworthy 
of  credence  the  alleged  Dutch  conspiracy  for  a  South  African 
federation.  As  to  the  actual  responsibility  for  hostilities, 
he  concludes  that "  formally,  the  Boers  were  the  aggressors; 
actually,  the  landing  of  British  troops  and  the  movement  of 
them  toward  the  frontiers,  under  a  false  pretext  of  self- 
defense,  were  the  first  acts  of  hostility."  Throughout  tlie 
volume  the  author's  sympathies  with  the  Boers  are  uncon- 
cealed, although  he  frankly  recognizes  their  vices,  and  espe- 
cially the  evils  of  official  corruption  and  incompetency.  The 
author's  point  of  view  is  that  of  enlightened  British  Liber- 
alism, and  if  this  be  treason  to  latter-day  Chamberlain  im- 
perialism he  seems  quite  willing  that  the  reader  should 
make  the  most  of  it. 

The  Story  of  the  Boers.  Prepared  by  C.  W.  Van  der 
Hoogt.  12mo,  pp.  285.  New  York :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.   $1. 

The  Boer  side  of  the  South  African  dispute  Is  presented 
In  a  volume  entitled  *'  The  Story  of  the  Boers,"  which  has 
been  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  South  African 
republics.  The  opening  chapter  of  the  volume  is  contributed 
by  Mr.  Montagu  Whit^,  formerly  Consul-General  of  the  re- 
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pablics  at  London.  One  of  the  most  interesting  documents  in 
this  compilation  is ''  An  Earnest  Representation  and  Histori- 
cal Reminder,''  dated  Pretoria,  Jane  15, 1899,  and  signed  by 
the  late  P.  J.  Joubert,  Vice-President  of  the  South  African 
Republic  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army.  This  paper 
is  addressed  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  sets  forth  the  historical 
basis  of  the  Boer  cause.  There  are,  in  addition,  several  offi- 
cial proclamations,  treaties,  and  other  documents  bearing 
on  the  dispute. 

Modern  Spain,  178S-1898.  By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.   ("The 
Story  of  the  Nations*^  Series.)    12mo,  pp.  586.    New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 
Captain  Hume's  qualifications  as  a  writer  of  Spanish 
history  have  been  fully  proven.    He  has  himself  witnessed 
many  of  the  scenes  described  in  the  present  volume,  begin- 
ning with  the  revolution  of  1868.    Captain  Hume  indulges 
the  hope  that  the  loss  of  her  possessions  may  prove  a  bless- 
ing  in  disguise  to  Spain,  and'  that  the  century  of  calamity 
and  trouble  through  which  she  has  passed  may  be  succeeded 
by  prosi>erity  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XIII. 

The  Storming  of  Stony  Point.    By  Henry  P.  Johnston. 

8vo,  pp.  281.    Kew  York :  James  T.  White  &  Co. 

$1.50. 

Professor  Johnston  has  done  well  to  rewrite  the  story  of 
the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
from  unpublished  documents  discovered  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  at  London  and  in  certain  American  libraries. 
This  publication  is  especially  timely  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Scenic  and  Historic 
Places  and  Objects  in  New  York  has  persuaded  the  State  to 
purchase  the  battle-ground  of  Stony  Point  for  a  public 
memorial  park.  Among  the  illustrations  of  this  little  vol- 
ume is  a  map  of  the  scene  of  action  compiled  from  the  orig- 
inal surveys  of  the  region  by  Washington's  topographer, 
Thomas  Erskine,  F.R.S. 

The  Northwest  Under  Three  Flags,  1635-1T96.  By  Charles 
Moore.  8vo,  pp.  426.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.   $2.50. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Moore  relates  the  Inspiring  history 
of  the  region  now  designated  as  the  '* Middle  West"  under 
the  successive  rule  of  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  The  work  is  provided  with  a  series  of  maps  and 
illustrations  of  exceptional  interest. 

How  England  Saved  Europe  :  The  Story  of  the  Great 
War  ;  1793-1816.  By  W.  H.  Fitchett.  Vol.  IV.   12ino, 
pp.  485.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2. 
In  this  volume  Mr.  Fitchett  brings  to  an  end  his  thrill- 
ing narrative  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  from  the  English  point 
of  view.    The  culmination  of  Mr.  Fitchett's  story,  of  course, 
is  the  battle  of  Waterloo.    This  is  described  with  great  full- 
ness and  vividness.    The  volume  Is  illustrated  with  portraits 
and  battle  plans. 

Charlemagne  (Charles  the  Great) :  The  Hero  of  Two 
Nations.  By  H.  W.  Carless  Davis.  ( "  Heroes  of 
the  Nations"  Series.)  12mo,  pp.  854.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous.    $1.50. 

This  life  of  Charles  the  Great,  if  It  does  not  present  any 
startlingly  new  view  of  the  subject,  is  at  least  a  convenient 
compendium  of  the  best  that  has  been  written  about  the 
great  emperor,  and  is  equipped,  as  are  all  the  volumes  of  this 
series,  with  a  list  of  bibliographical  aids. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  ECONOMICS. 

Municipal  Grovemment.    By  Bird  S.  Coler.    12mo,  pp. 

200.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1. 

The  comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  some- 
thing instructive  to  say  "out  of  his  experience  with  the 
finances  of  that  great  municipality.  His  criticisms  of  the 
Greater  New  York  charter  should  prove  a  seasonable  warn- 
ing to  charter  commissions  everywhere.    His  study  of  the 


practical  workings  of  the  charter  seems  to  confirm  many  of 
the  most  serious  objections  that  were  urged  acrainst  it  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption.  Mr.  Coler's  chapters  on  charity  and 
charity  regulation  ought  to  be  widely  read.  He  also  has  defi- 
nite and  interesting  views  on  the  questions  of  water-supply, 
transportation,  city  development,  the  church  in  politics,  and 
political  machines. 

A  Municipal  Programme.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
National  Municipal  League.  8vo,  pp.  246.  New 
York:  Published  for  the  National  Municipal 
League  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
The  municipal  programme  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vot« 
at  the  Columbus  meeting  of  the  National  Municipal  League  In 
November,  1800,  represents  the  endeavor  of  the  f^ommlttee  to 
present,  in  accordance  with  the  Leaguers  reeolution,  "*» 
working  system  consistent  with  American  indnatrial  and  po- 
litical conditions,  and  embodying  the  essential  principles 
that  must  underlie  successful  municipal  government  in  the 
United  States.**  The  league  has  now  published,  with  a  sum- 
mary of  this  progranune,  papers  on  *'  Municipal  Derelopment 
in  the  United  States,**  by  Dr.  John  A.  FairUe;  *'  The  Municipal 
Problem  in  the  United  States,**  by  Horace  E.  Demlng;  '*  The 
City  in  the  United  States:  The  Proper  Scope  of  Its  AcUvl. 
ties,'*  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw ;  **  The  Place  of  the  Council  and  of 
the  Mayor  in  the  Organisation  of  Municipal  Oovemment** 
by  Prof.  Franck  J.  Ooodnow ;  **  Public  Accounting  Under 
the  Proposed  Municipal  Progranune,**  by  Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
and  other  papers  dealing  with  municipal  problems.  In  the 
charter  proposed  by  the  conunittee  many  of  the  elective  ofli- 
cers  to  be  found  in  American  cities  to-day  are  curtailed,  both 
the  mayor*s  power  and  that  of  the  council  being  enlarged. 
The  passage  of  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution,  where 
necessary  to  secure  a  greater  amount  of  home  rule  for 
cities,  is  advocated,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  simplify  the 
methods  of  public  accounting. 

The  City  for  the  People  :  or  the  Municipalization  of  the 
City  Government  and  of  Local  Franchises.  Bj 
Frank  Parsons.  8vo,  pp.  697.  Philadelphia  :  C.  F. 
Taylor.    $1. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Parsons  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  in  an  excep- 
tionally thorough  manner.  Professor  Parsons  has  for  years 
given  special  attention  to  the  facts  connected  with  municipal 
experiments  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  His  hook  is 
less  an  exposition  of  theory  than  a  compendium  of  facts  and 
statistics.  On  all  controverted  questions  the  author  make« 
numerous  references  to  leading  authorities,  and  throughoot 
his  book  the  sources  of  information  are  fully  stated.  The 
Rubjects  of  "  Home  Rule  for  Cities,** "  The  Merit  System  of 
Civil  Service,**  ** Proportional  Representation,"  "Prefer- 
ential Voting,'*  "The  Automatic  Ballot,**  and  **The  Be»t 
Means  of  Overcoming  Corruption  **  are  also  treated.  It  is  a 
book  which  no  one  interested  in  the  improvement  of  city  gov- 
emment  in  the  United  States  can  well  do  without. 

The  Modem  Farmer  in  His  Business  Relations.  By 
Eklward  F.  Adams.  8vO)  pp.  662.  San  Francisco: 
N.  J.  Stone  Company. 

This  volume  is  an  attempt  to  present  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  farmer*s  position  and  relations  as  a  business 
man.  The  author  was  well  qualified  to  perform  this  service 
by  his  own  business  experience,  extending  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  his  connection  with  cooperative  work  among 
farmers.  Mr.  Adams  pretends  to  no  exceptional  knowledge 
of  economic  science,  but  understands  it  to  be  ^*  plain  com- 
mon sense  applied  to  such  business  transactions  as  market- 
ing  produce,  borrowing  money,  and  voting  upon  a  tariff.** 
His  book  is  a  statement  of  inductive  rather  than  deductive 
conclusions.  It  begrins  with  a  discussion  of  the  larger  »§• 
pects  of  farm  life,  describing  the  evolution  of  the  modern 
farmer ;  then  follows  a  series  of  chapters  on  the  farmer's 
education.  The  farmer's  various  relations  In  life  are  next 
considered,  especially  his  business  relations.   Conaiderahle 
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space  Is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  affricaltnral  cooperation 
and  its  results,  inclading  a  fall  account  of  the  cooperative 
fruit>marketing  societies  of  California.  An  interesting  bee- 
tion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  farmer's 
Interest  in  such  questions  of  the  day  as  the  tariff,  export 
bounties,  single  tax,  the  currency,  the  labor  question,  trusts, 
the  referendum,  and  socialism.  These  matters  are  all  pre- 
sented in  a  wise  and  temperate  manner;  and  a  careful  read- 
ing of  Mr.  Adams*  conclusions  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  the  work  was  espe* 
cially  intended.  The  work  is  clear  in  analysis  and  effective 
in  statement.  By  his  sane  and  clear  exposition  of  some  of 
the  greatest  problems  before  the  American  farmer  of  to-day. 
Mr.  Adams  has  done  much  to  lead  the  way  to  a  final  and 
correct  solution  of  these  problems.  The  book  is  sold  only  by 
subscription. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Taxation.  By  David  Ames 
Wells.  12mo,  pp.  648.  New  York:  D.  AppletoD  & 
Co.    $2.50. 

The  most  important  of  the  writings  of  the  late  David  A. 
Wells  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  containing  the  record  of 
his  own  experience  in  practical  contact  with  State  and  na- 
tional tax  systems,  and  of  his  studies  and  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  history  of  taxation  in  other  countries,  are  contained 
in  the  present  volume.  A  large  portion  of  the  material  had 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  A'ppleton'*6  Popular  Scitnce  Monthly 
prior  to  Mr.  Wells*  death.  The  last  chapters,  in  which  is  de- 
veloped the  l{iw  of  the  diffusion  of  taxes,  were  sketched  by 
Mr.  Wells,  and  embodied  the  essence  of  the  conclusions  he 
had  reached.  The  work  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Worthlngton 
C.  Ford,  and  is  beyond  question  the  most  important  treatise 
on  taxatioik  thus  far  published  in  this  country. 

Official  Proceedings  of  the  International  Ck)mmercial 
Ck)ngre8s,  Philadelphia,  October  12  to  November  1, 
1899.  4to,  pp.  442.  Philadelphia :  The  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Museum.    $2.80. 

The  official  proceedings  of  the  International  Commer- 
cial Congress  held  at  Philadelphia  last  fall  have  Just  been 
issued.  These  proceedings  show  that  thirty-eight  foreign 
governments  were  represented  by  delegates  at  the  congress, 
and  that  one  hundred  and  twelve  foreign  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  trade  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  sent 
delegates.  Many  papers  and  addresses  on  subjects  of  vital 
importance  to  the  extension  of  international  commerce  were 
presented.  The  volume  also  contains  portraits  and  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  many  of  the  dele«cates,  together  with 
portraits  of  the  presiding  officers  and  others  prominently 
identified  with  the  success  of  the  gathering. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal.  By  William  E.  Simmons.  8vo, 
pp.  835.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.25. 
Mr.  Simmons,  In  this  volume,  describes  the  work  already 
completed  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  Government  surveys, 
and  the  work  yet  to  be  done.  He  also  gives  a  compact  ac- 
count of  the  people  and  government  of  Nicaragua,  and  the 
text  is  accompanied  with  excellent  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Sailing  Alone  Around  the  World.  By  Captain  Joshua 
Slocum.  8vo,  pp.  294.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.    $2. 

Perhaps  no  serial  **  feature  "  that  has  recently  appeared 
ia  the  pages  of  the  Century  Mayaxine  has  been  followed  with 
more  widespread  interest  than  the  personal  narrative  of 
Capt.  Joshua  Slocum.  who  describes  his  voyage  of  46.000 
miles  in  the  sloop  Spray.  It  has  been  proven  that  Captain  Slo- 
cum not  only  knows  how  to  build  boats  and  sail  them,  but  that 
he  is  equally  skillful  as  a  writer.  In  his  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe  Captain  Slocum  had  his  share  of  adventures,  in- 
cludhig  an  escape  from  pirates  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  fight 
with  the  savages  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  a  meeting  with  the 
battleship  Oregon  on  ker  record-breaking  run,  and  an  inter- 


view with  President  KrQger  at  Pretoria.  The  Illustrations, 
by  Thomas  Fogarty  and  George  Varian,  are  admirable  in 
every  way. 

Paris  as  It  Is  :  An  Intimate  Account  of  Its  People,  Its 
Home  Life,  and  Ita  Places  of  Interest.  By  Katha 
rine  De  Forest.  12mo,  pp.  288.  New  York  :  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  book  before  us  tells  a  great  deal  about  Paris,  but  not 
precisely  in  the  guide-book  fashion.  Perhaps  almost  every 
observant  American  living  in  Paris  would  soon  acquire  most 
of  the  information  contained  in  this  book ;  but  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  Americans  who  are  planning  short  sojourns  in 
Paris,  whether  during  the  exposition  or  afterward,  that  this 
little  book  has  been  written.  The  writer  herself  disclaims 
any  purpose  to  give  information,  and  calls  the  work  an  in- 
terpretation of  Parisian  genius.  As  such  it  is  certainly  more 
interesting  than  the  ordinary  guide-book,  and,  pertiaps,  in 
the  long  run,  not  less  helpful. 

Harper's  Guide  to  Paris  and  the  Exposition  of  1900. 

16mo,  pp.  292.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.   $1. 

In  the  mass  of  guide-book  literature  published  this 
summer  to  supply  the  extraordinary  demand  occasioned  by 
the  Paris  exposition,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  for  Ameri- 
cans the  books  of  American  manufacture  will  prove  the 
more  serviceable.  A  little  volume  Just  issued  by  the  Har- 
pers contains  practical  suggestions  concerning  the  trip  from 
New  York  to  Paris,  a  comprehensive  map  and  guide  to  the 
city,  a  complete  description  and  guide  to  the  exposition, 
maps,  diagrams,  and  much  other  useful  materia). 

SCIENCE  AND  NATURE  STUDY. 

Total  Eclipses  of  the  Sun.    By  Mabel  Loomis  Todd. 

12mo,  pp.  278.    Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1. 

This  new  revised  edition  of  Mrs.  Todd*s  excellent  little 
manual  on  eclipses  contains  much  material  relating  to  the 
eclipse  of  May  28, 1900,  which  will  be  total  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States.  In  a  supplementary  chapter  there 
Is  an  account  of  two  previous  eclipses,  those  of  1896  and  1806, 
very  successfully  observed  in  Nova  Zembla  and  in  India. 

Nature^s  Garden :  An  Aid  to  Knowledge  of  Our  Wild 
Flowers  and  Their  Insect  Visitors.  By  Neltje 
Blanchan.  4to,  pp.  481.  New  York :  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.    $8. 

One  of  the  first  publications  to  bear  the  imprint  of  the  new 
firm  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  is  a  work  which  has  been  in 
preparation  for  nearly  two  years.  The  chief  purpot>e  of  the 
writer  has  been  to  present  in  popular  language  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  our  common  wild  flowers  and  the  in- 
sect world.  To  this  end  the^fe-histories  of  more  than  five 
hundred  species  are  given.  In  point  of  illustration  the  vol- 
ume is  indeed  remariuibie,  the  plates  having  been  made  from 
actual  photographs  of  fiowers.  Fifty-six  familiar  flowers 
have  been  photographed  in  color  directly  from  nature.  Thus, 
as  in  **  Bird  Neighbors.**  by  the  same  author,  the  new  process 
of  color  photography  has  been  exploited  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  Taken  altogether,  the  book  is  one  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  season. 

The  Amateur's  Practical  Garden-Book.  By  C.  E.  Hunn 
and  L.  H.  Bailey.  Idmo,  pp.  250.  New  York  :  The 
MacmillMn  Company.    $1. 

Among  the  series  of  practical  handbooks  on  various  sub- 
jects now  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  none  will 
be  more  welcome  than  the  **  Oarden-Craft  Series,*'  edited  by 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University.  The  first  volume 
In  thi  series  is  **The  Amateur's  Practical  Oarden-Book.'* 
This  little  manual  contains  directions  for  the  growing  of  the 
commonest  plants  about  the  house  and  garden.  It  contains 
250  pages  of  expert  advice  by  a  practical  gardener,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Hunn,  of  the  Horticultural  Department  at  Cornell.  The 
topics  are  arranged  In  alphabetical  order.  The  book  gives 
answers  to  the  simplest  questions  of  the  amateur  gardener. 
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RECENT  FICTION. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.    By  Mary  Johnston.    12mo,  pp. 
408.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Within  a  couple  of  months  Miss  Mary  Johnston,  the  de- 
mure little  authoress  from  Alabama,  has  become  noted 
throughout  America  for  having  written  the  story  "  To  Have 
and  to  Hold."  The  advertisements  of  the  publishers  and 
the  newspaper  paragraphers  record,  in  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  that  a  hundred  and  isixty-flve  thousand  have  been  sold, 
and  a  week  or  so  later  it  is  more  than  two  hundred  thousand. 


MI88  MART  JOHNSTON. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  more  important  thing  than 
these  figures  is  the  evidence  In  the  book  itself  that  it  should 
survive  this  extraordinary  popularity.  Through  all  its  ac- 
companiment of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,  the  story 
is  told  with  a  sweetness  of  spirit,  a  tenderness  of  fancy,  a 
poetical  insight  that  are  rare  indeed  in  the  **  novel  of  adven- 
ture," and  much  to  be  prized. 

Miss  Johnston's  imagination  has  taken  her  and  us  back 
to  the  Virginia  of  1«30,  when  Captain  John  Smith  had  passed 
away,  but  John  Rolfe,  husband  of  Pocahontas,  was  still 
alivot  and  is  a  character  in  the  story.  Some  3,000  English 
settlers  lived  in  and  around  Jamestown.  Among  them  was 
the  bluff,  honest  bachelor,  Captain  Ralph  Percy,  ex-trooper 
In  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  terror  of  mischievous  Indians 
In  the  strange  new  land.  Captain  Percy,  in  his  lonely  es- 
tate, throws  dice  to  see  whether  he  shall  be  one  of  the  suit- 
ors who  meet  a  shipload  of  damsels  from  England.  The 
fates  say  matrimony,  and  the  soldier  selects  his  bride.  In- 
stead of  the  ordinary  baggage,  however,  he  strikes  on  a  high- 
born girl,  the  king's  ward,  who  is  running  away  from  a 
hated  lover.  She  accepts  the  downright  soldier  as  the  least 
of  the  many  evils  in  her  friendless  state,  but  scorns  to  show 
him  even  friendliness,  and  he  manfully  respects  her  help- 
lessness.   The  story  tells  of  the  arrival  of  the  hated  lover. 


the  king's  favorite,  of  the  high  spirit  and  charms  of  the 
Lady  Jocelyn  Leigh,  of  the  limitless  perils  endured  for  her 
by  her  brave,  silent  husband,  and  how  his  strength  of  sool 
and  arm  finally  won  her  whole  heart.  The  setting  of  the 
story  is  a  finely  dramatic  one,  the  sentiment  as  pure  as  a 
girl's  face.  Miss  Johnston  paints  the  woods,  the  skies,  the 
stone8,and  all  the  vast  wilderness  scenes  of  Oiiecancanoogh's 
Virginia,  with  the  sure,  convincing  touch  of  one  who  has  an 
eye  for  the  eloquent  details  of  God's  earth.  The  picture  of 
Lord  Carnal's  great  vessel  sailing  up  the  James  River  to  the 
frightened  little  settlement  is  told  by  one  having  with  the 
true  spirit  of  romance,  the  accessory  gifts  of  the  romancer. 
It  is  very  pleasant  to  have  such  a  thoroughly  fine  story  writ- 
ten by  a  young  Southern  woman,  and  pleasant  too  to  see  the 
public  immediately  give  the  work  its  due  in  such  full  meas- 
ure. Miss  Johnston  is  spoken  of  generally  as  an  Alabamian, 
and.  Indeed,  she  has  lived  with  her  father,  Maj.  John  W. 
Johnston,  In  Birmingham  since  her  sixteenth  year,  with  the 
exception  of  a  four  years'  residence  in  New  York  City.  But 
the  family  is  Virginian,  and  Miss  Mary  Johnston  spent  her 
childhood  among  the  mountains  in  that  romantic  region 
where  the  James  River  breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  she  had  written  nothing.  "Pris- 
oners of  Hope,"  which  was  printed  in  t\ie  Ailaniic^  and  after- 
ward in  book  form,  was  her  first  effort,  and  now  this  charm- 
ing story  under  notice  is  the  second.  Miss  Johnston's  health 
has  never  been  strong,  and  both  her  novels  have  been  written 
under  great  physical  stress.  Her  delicate  health  prevented 
her  from  obtaining  any  regular  training  at  school,  and  this 
allowed  her  to  pursue  in  her  father's  library  that  desultonr 
yet  all-devouring  reading  which  is,  of  course,  the  great  edu- 
cation of  a  child  of  imagination. 

The  Voice  of  the  People.    By  Ellen  Glasgow.    ISma 
pp.  444.    New  York  :  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Miss  Ellen  Glasgow  has  done  two  worthy  things  in  a 
very  worthy  way  In  her  novel,  '*  The  Voice  of  the  People." 
She  has  paintefl  the  best  picture  of  Southern  life  we  have 
ever  seen  in  a  work  of  fiction  and  she  has  made  about  the 
large  figure  of  Nick  Burr  an  impressive  study  of  social  prob- 
lems in  the  South.  At  first  glance,  no  class  of  people  in  anjr 
community  would  seem  to  possess  less  of  the  picturesque 
and  fewer  possibilities  for  the  novelist  than  the  class  of 
folks  in  the  South  known  by  the  darkies  as  "  po*  white 
trash."  They  have  neither  the  grace  of  living  of  the  higher 
classes  nor  the  dramatic  vices  and  engaging  simplicity  of 
the  mountain  people. 

Miss  Glasgow  has  selected  a  hero  from  a  family  which, 
in  its  ineffectiveness  and  ignorance,  makes  a  typical  specimen 
of  the  class  we  have  referred  to.  In  the  story  w^e  have  on  the 
one  hand  this  Nick  Burr,  the  rufus-headed  son  of  the  people, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  aristocratic,  if  seedy,  old  town  of 
Kingsborb.  This  young  Nick  Burr  is  a  boy  of  character,  with 
a  capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains.  He  makes  his  way  into 
the  homes  of  some  of  the  aristocratic  folks  of  Kingsboro,  and 
even  makes  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  proudest  families  fall 
in  love  with  him.  A  tragic  incident  brings  his  greater  pride 
into  opposition  to  her  and  separates  them  forever.  Nick  Burr 
going  on  to  win  a  great  career  for  himself  in  politics  in  the 
character  of  "  the  man  with  a  conscience." 

The  engaging  absurdities,  the  large-hearted  goodness  and 
the  graces  of  real  Southern  gentle-folk  have  never  been  better 
portrayed  than  by  Miss  Glasgow's  pen  in  this  book.  The  old 
stock  characters,— the  gallant  and  courteous  Judge,  the  loud- 
swearing  but  tender-hearted  general,  the  lovely  and  coquet- 
tish Southern  maiden,  the  austere  widow-lady  who  has  never 
surrendered,  the  old  darkies,  and  all,  take  on  new  life  from 
Miss  Glasgow's  Inspiration.  Her  darkies,  Delphy  and  Uncle 
Ish,  are  not  to  be  questioned. 

Miss  Glasgow  comes  to  her  fundamental  understanding 
of  the  old  regime  in  Virginia  life  by  birthright,  for  she  is 
the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  notable  Virginians.  The 
"Kingsboro"  of  the  novel  Is  the  town  of  Williamsburg. 
One  of  Miss  Glasgow's  forefathers  was  president  of  King's 
College  in  colonial  times,  and  other  of  her  ancestors  were 
early  residents  of  "  Kingsboro." 
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WORKS  OP  REFERENCE. 
The  IntematioDal  Geography.    Edited  by  Hugh  Robert 

Mill.    8vo,  pp.  XX,  1088.    New  York :  D.  Appleton 

&Co.    18.50. 

The  cooperation  of  seventy  well-known  specialists  has 
been  secured  in  the  production  of  this  handbook  of  geography, 
lo  the  first  part  of  the  work  the  principles  and  progress  of  ge- 
ography, mathematical  geography,  map  making,  the  plan  of 
the  eartb,  nature  and  origin  of  land  forms,  the  oceans,  the 
atmosphere  and  climate,  the  distribution  of  living  creatures, 
the  distribution  of  mankind,  and  political  and  applied  geog- 
raphy are  treated  by  well-known  writers.  In  the  second  part 
the  different  countries  of  the  world  are  taken  up,  beginning 
with  Europe  and  following  the  geographical  order  from  west 
to  east  and  from  north  to  south.  The  subdivisions  of  the 
countries  are  described  more  or  less  In  detail.  The  volume  Is 
carefully  indexed,  and  provided  with  many  small  maps  and 
diagrams. 

Catalogue  of  the  Annual  Architectural  Exhibition  of 
the  T-Square  Club,  1899-1900.  Edited  by  David 
Knickerbacker  Boyd.  8vo,  pp.  2iJ4.  Philadelphia  : 
T-Square  Club. 


The  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  architectural  exhibition 
of  the  T-Square  Club  of  Philadelphia  is  worthy  of  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  library.  In  this  catalogue  the  club  empha- 
sizes problems  of  every-day  practical  value,  such  as  the 
suburban  house,  the  city  front,  and  so  forth.  Drawings 
were  contributed  to  the  exhibition  by  the  leading  architects 
in  England  and  France.  This  exhibition  Is  the  first  of  the 
circuit  of  exhibitions  arranged  by  the  Architectural  League 
of  America. 

National  Educational  Association.   Journal  of  Proceed- 
ings and  Addresses  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Annual 
Meeting,  held  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  11-14, 1899. 
Svo,  pp.  1258.    Published  by  the  Association. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional E^ducational  Association  include  three  valuable  special 
reports  made  at  that  meeting,  namely,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  college  entrance  requirements,  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  normal  schools,  and  the  report  of  the  C4)mmit- 
tee  on  the  relations  of  public  libraries  to  public  schools. 
Special  reports  of  this  character  in  recent  years  have  been 
very  widely  read  and  discussed.    The  National  Educational 
Association  has  adopted  the  policy  of  using  a  part  of  its  In- 
come to  investigate  and  report  on  important  educational 
matters.    The  subjects  of  investigation  last  year  were  in 
some  respects  as  Important  as  any  of  the  topics  heretofore 
treated  in  this  manner  by  the  association.    Reprints  ot  these 
reports  may  be  obtained  at  a  nominal  cost  from  Secretary 
Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

The  Indians  of  To^ay.  By  George  Bird  Orinnell.  4to, 
pp.  185.  Chicago  :  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.  $5. 
^^The  Indians  of  to-day— what  are  their  numbers? 
where  do  they  live  ?  how  do  they  subsist  ?  are  they  becoming 
civilized,  educated,  and  learning  the  white  man's  ways?** 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  Dr.  Orinnell  under- 
takes to  answer  in  this  volume.  He  attempts  also  an  analy- 
sis of  the  Indian  character,  describes  their  beliefs  recounts 
some  of  their  folk  tales,  and  presents  certain  conclusions  as 
to  the  former  geographical  distribution  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can tribes.  Dr.  Grlnneirs  resources  as  an  experienced 
student  of  the  American  Indian  have  been  drawn  upon  to 
good  purpose  in  this  publication.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  remarkable  series  of  full-page  portraits  of  living 
Indians  made  from  photographs  by  Rhinehart,  of  Omaha. 
Probably  not  since  the  famous  Catlin  series  of  Indian  por- 
traits was  painted  has  so  Important  a  contribution  been 
made  to  the  preservation  of  the  physical  traits  of  a  decaying 
race. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  Modem  Reader  and  Speaker.  Edited  by  Greorge 
Riddle.  12mo,  pp.  639.  Chicago  :  Herbert  S.  Stone 
&Co.    $1.50. 

In  the  selection  of  material  for  this  new  *'  Reader  and 
Speaker**  the  editor  has  endeavored  to  make  selections 
adapted  to  the  modem  natural  method  of  speaking.  Many 
narrative  and  colloquial  selections  are  included,  and  humor, 
drama  and  poetry  are  well  represented. 

Outlines  of  Civics.    By  Frederick  H.  Clark.    12mo,  pp. 

xvii— 261.    New  York  :   The  Macmillan  Company. 

75  cents. 

This  volume  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  school 
edition  of  Bryce*s  *^  American  Commonwealth.**  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  historical  topics,  together  with  lists  of  books 
and  aids  to  systematic  study  of  the  subject  of  civil  govern- 
ment. Much  of  the  work  will  be  found  serviceable  in  con- 
nection with  any  text-book  on  the  subject,  and  although  the 
book  is  prepared  with  particular  reference  to  California,  it 
will  be  found  useful  in  any  other  State  as  well. 
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riott, RRP,  March  16. 
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Fountain,  An  American,  C.  D.  Warner,  Mun. 
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German  Contemporary  Art,  Marquis  de   La   Mazeli^re, 
RPar,  March  16. 

Heine,  T.  T.,  Work  of,  O,  Stoessl,  Art,  March. 

Humorists  of  the  Pencil,  F.  Carrington,  BB. 

Huneker.  Mrs.  Clio  Hinton,  Sculptor,  R.  Hughes,  A  I. 

Illustration,  Leaders  in— III.,  Regina  Armstrong,  Bkman. 
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Potteries.  Two  Devonshire,  H.  S.  Ward,  A  J. 
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Residence  of  William  C.  Whitney,  Florence  N.  Levj',  A  I. 

Ruskin,  John,  as  an  Artist,  M.  H.  Spielmann,  MA. 

Ruskin,  John,  as  Artist  and  Art  Critic,  E.  T.  Cook.  IntS. 

Ruskin,  John:  Is  He  Out  of  Date,  R.  de  la  Sizeranne,  MA. 

Sargent,  John  S.,  Art  of— II.,  A.  L.  Baldry,  IntS. 

Silks  and  Satins,  Painting  on,  Fanny  Rowell,  AA. 

Silver,  Craftsmanship  in,  AI. 

Stage,  Pictorial  Possibilities  of  the,  A.  L.  Baldry,  AJ. 

Tanner,  Henry  Ossawa,  E.  F.  Baldwin,  Out. 

TIssot,  James,  Countess  de  Courson,  Ros. 
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ters  of,  Cham. 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  J.  Moritzen,  AMRR. 
Caterpillar-Hunting,  Caroline  G.  Soule,  Out, 
Catholic  Church  in  Kerkyra  (Corfu),  D.  Quinn,  Cath. 
Catholic  Faith,  Modern  Science  and  the,  H.  H.  W>TUHn,  Cath 
Catholicism,  Evolution  of,  C.  di  Simla,  RasN,  March  1. 
Caucasus  Mountains,  In  the,  H^l^ne  de  Wollant,  SelfC. 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Joseph,  YW. 
Chemistry,  Hundred  Years  of,  F.  W.  Clarke.  APS. 
Children,  Destitute,  Neglected,  and  Delinquent,  Care  of— 

VII.,  H.  Folks,  Char. 
Children,  Little,  Books  for.  May  H.  Prentice,  KindR. 
China: 

American  Invasion  of  China,  W.  B.  Parsons,  McCl. 

Army,  Chinese,  E.  H.  Parker,  USM. 

Chinese  Civilization,  M.  von  Brandt^eut. 

Chinese  Immigrant  InFurther  Asia,  F.  W.  Williams,  AHR. 

Empress  Dowager,  Warlike  Policy  of  the,  W.  N.  Brewster, 
AMRR. 

Engineering  in  China,  G.  J.  Morrison,  CasM. 

Hongkong :  A  Successful  Colonial  Experiment,  P.  Bigelow. 
Harp. 

Trade  Corporations  in  China,  M.  M.  Courant,  APS. 

War  Between  China  and  Japan,  Moral  Causes  of  the  Late, 
A.  Halot,  RGen. 
Chinatown,  Babies  of,  Mary  Davison,  Cos. 
Chloggia  Fishermen  and  Heraldry.  Helen  Zimmem,  LeisH. 
Choir  Boys  of  England,  J.  Ralph,  LHJ. 
**  Christian  Science,"  D.  S.  Gregory,  Horn. 
Christ,  Seal  of.  P.  Carus,  OC. 
Church,  The,  D.  T.  Fiske,  BSac. 
Churches,  Genteel  Tramps  in  Our,  J.  Watson,  LHJ. 
Church :  Food  of  Life  and  the  Sacrament— II.,  P.  Carus,  Moo 
Church  :  Pew  and  Pulpit  of  To-Day,  M.  L.  Young,  Lath. 
Coal,  Scarcity  of,  B.  H.  Brough,  NineC. 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  M.  Prower,  Gient. 
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ComMie  FrancaisiB,  W.  E.  6.  Fisher.  Fort. 
Cnmmunitiee,  Bociolofirical,  W.  E.  Smytlie,  lA,  March. 
Concentration,  Rationale  of,  J.  Stewart,  Mind. 
Congressional  President,  Our,  G.  L.  Hunter,  Ains. 
Constitution  and  the  Territories,  H.  P.  Judson,  AMRR. 
Consular  Service  of  the  United  States,  O.  F.  Parlcer,  Atlant. 
Contraband  ?    Ar«  Fno<1-Stn1T»,  E.  Maxey,  ALR* 
Convi^-     '     '    -  1     ^    ir.iv   [.mOi. 

CoOpC  ■    .:        r,    !■  .    -A       -      ii-.'  .■  <kh|,   AtlflJlt, 

Copp<  r.  WorlilK  Suriily  nf,  F.  IL  iJfltth,  Elig. 

Cornell  l'niv'erpit>\  H*V*  Howe,  SelfC. 

Cowpir,  U'illUm,  Loihil. 

Creeds  utid  (.ir^HMl-Kecltjih  NO* 

Crlck*'t  i^^aeoti  In  Eflgland,  Comltitf,  H,  Oonlon*  BimL 

Crlmirml  Snofoloffy,  E,  \S\  Mt^  Daniel,  and  A.  ^tLM.'k el.  Arena. 

Criminuls,  Treatment  of.  W.  A.  Knl^liL,  Bt^u'. 

Crimiiiuliv  W*im*^M— n,.  Frnficei  A.  Kdlor.  aJSI,  Man  li. 

Cromwell.  Oliver- VJ..  The  Crifilsof  IftlT,  Cn>mwi,^ll  jmd  the 


Ainii ,  J.  Morky.  (*pnt. 
omwell,  Oliver— 1"' 
velt,  Scrib. 


Cromwell,  Oliver— IV.,  The  Irish  and  Scotch  Wars,  T.Roose- 


Cromwell's  Place  in  History,  C.  H.  Frith,  Crit. 
Crui'lflxlon,  an  Evolutionary  Force,  W.  W.  Peyton,  Contem. 
i'uba.  Church  and  State  Property  in,  J.  I.  Rodriguez,  A CQR. 
Cuban  Charities  Under  MiUtary  Supervision,  W.  B.  Buck, 

Obar. 
(  Oritiook  in,  E.  9.  OoTild.Cft*.M, 

I  \U'^\ i^Ciitt-rt  ttfid,  A.  Roi^  HumN*  Map^h. 

I  (Urru! tiling  Mi-dium  of  tin*  Unlttwl  S^tater  B.  T. 

<        .  fM  s  ;  (told  BtJindurd  in  Japan,  M.  Mnsayttehl*  Bi*tikNY. 

:  I  A IX  mule,  Mori«el»£iti^ur  \e  |]ir%  A.  dt?  T*;nmfit,  West. 

'Mr  iTiii^rin,  Eiiic6nk\  Tpmn. 

itutftimd  1)^1  ft  W urns  J.  I'.  WV^rd^n.  NEng, 

lie  [L^e^ijilcr,  K*mrl,  Jfiiic  Gj4.'i>oke,  Bkiiiau. 

ririftnii,  Unohiirjgliiir.  mid  Chan ff^hil  Man.  W,  Ward,  Fort, 

UcHf  Shi>\v a,  American  nnd  Eiitflisiri,  L.  P^  O.  AstU^,  O. 

DoukhutKjrs.  Biuialan.  In  Cnnada.  D,  L.  Pitiir^on,  W  WM, 

ItrAmn.  EvoltitioTi  of  tht'.  R.  Lhi^-jwjr.  Ucnt. 

Urumii.  Frenr-h,  B.  Mutthevva.  InlM, 

I>rama  Id  Mulltre,  H.  nnvlgnon,  Rti*?n,  March. 

\>iistifim  IMfHlcriifzod.  J.  W.  Fowi^lL  Mtim. 

Due  la.  l^bAlleript^F^and,  J.  F.  do  t»u/.miin.  EM. 

Ka-it^rr  1  Vlobratlons  In  RoTimHn1:i.  ti,  J.  Z^ilnny,  FrL. 

Eff*t*^T  Tfrlp  Art.  Annetu  Hail  Ida  v-Afit^mji.  AeifC. 

Ki  K  OniitoinK.  .^ome,  ElizAb*?tli  T.  Nash»  SclfC. 

K  !       i:.  f.Tiiicbof,  U.  W,  Mttssinghain,  NiitR. 

Education: 

Armour  Institute  of  Technolofinr,  E.  H.  Glover,  Int. 

Biblioffrapby  of  Education  for  1809,  EdR. 
'Biological  Work  in  Secondary  Schools,  H.  E.  Walter, 
School,  March. 

Boys  in  High  Schools,  Small  Percentage  of,  F.  D.  De  Yoe 
and  C.  H.  Thurber,  School. 

College  President,  Perplexities  of  a,  Atlant. 

CV>mmercial  Education,  Advanced,  H.  A.  Stimson,  Forum. 

Crippled  Children,  Day-Schools  for,  C.  L.  Brace,  Char. 

Development,  Arrested,  in  Children,  W.  T.  Harris,  Ed. 

Education  at  the  Close  of  the  Century,  N.  M.  Butler.  EdR. 
( English  Children.  Education  of,  Lizzie  T.  Hussey,  Ed. 
\  English,   Teachers  of.  Address  to,  S.  Thurber,  School, 

France,  Secondarv  Curriculum  in,  J.  B.  E.  Jonas,  School. 
Froebel  and  the  Father *8  Responsibility,  W.  N.  Hailmann, 
KindR. 

G«rman  Hltrhi?rScJn hoI?,  Ri^f orro  iti  tbe,  0.  Tbttrjrtfn.  S.  \  i  ^  »}h 

Hjitnpton,  "LenmiiLff  by  Dying'*  wl.  Ah  Blmw,  AMFiR, 

Hitfb  Sobnul,  PnPizrtifMuf  tbt'.  P.  AV.  Search,  J^cLool. 

Jlatjotittl  Uotv^Wty,  Frojirct  ftH"  a*  E.lR. 

Xaton:  Study,  Mru,  M.  H,  MlHc^r,  Kind, 

PetipVs  rnlversfity  in  PiiH^,  T.  .Imilme*.  BU. 

PotitMliTtif-nt,  t^orixtnU,  in  ilup^ju'liUHPtts,  T,  IL  Palmer,  Ed. 

R4:imjui  H  i  f^  [  ■ .  r  v  in  H  l*Tb  Simian  tin.  J .  H.OrHlce.  Schcwt,  ^Itirch. 

iRunU  r*upilH,  f  rc^^  Hi^jli  .Srh^nns  for,  B,  R.  Cr»rbi!tl, Bibool, 
'iMcomlary  Tpaclwrn,  M,  V.  irsijejt.  St  hcw>l,  Martb. 

Stale  Unlver-iitleB  of  Ibi-  Wc&t.  J.  L.  Ptrknrd,  Ed. 
^Theological  Wemlnrtrif?  and  Th^lr  fYltU  *.  T.  F.DftV.PRR. 
tlicniilan  Explfimtioii,  Kfrimt.  W-  M.  F.  Pi'trit,  Al^. 
Kwypt,  Ont-c»f  th*5  \Vii\  l^]ti*-e>^  in.  R.  T.  Kelly,  Cent. 
ElifclrJc  Railway,  JuiiVfmu,  E,  K.  Scctt.  Eutf. 

*  ?  StAtlons,  fijiB  Kn^lnt'^  iiTid.  A.  D.  Adnmp,  Eng 
fi.  Ralph  VVjildo,  I'iu'inj^of-XlV..  K\  MiiUnv,  TAtre. 
__™.n*B  Mystic  VoriM*-IL.  \V.  ?^.  K^>nntHiy,  FU  lian^U. 
llliUfi  »1 :  <^f  ti  TVi*  (  H  rH  n  bi ,  Tr M II  n vn  id . 
Engll*b  Rot  in  r  llNtury.  Stuch  in,  *>,  T.  LnpHloy,  AIIH. 
Kagltnh  m^iprijiMM,  Ami-ri€«n  Hhtorj  iind,  K.  M.  C-hiipman, 

Kpllfpilr*  |{f  WnrltboUBt^H,  Cimnlcpwnf  MealJn  Li^bH. 
"■     ^-      —  %V.Tfiwh-,  NC. 

.    _  I  trill.  AiiUtt  jind  llliisitrarinns  Jn.B,  B&ln.  UK. 
uThtiup'  We  May  Lt!am  imm,  H.-i.  HarroiVM,  Fonun. 
1   and    immortality.    W.   Htwut***  Artma ;    A.    ii. 
» lloii. 

^  i  New-Church  Llirbt  -  HI.,  tJ.  Hawk<»v  NC* 
f  Fifcd,  O.  F.  Wrlghtn  B^wt. 


Exercises,  Graded  Physical,  Bertha  L.  Colbum,  Wem. 
Expansion  :  American  Development  Through  Assimilation, 

J.  M.  Scanland,  Arena. 
Expansion :   Conquest  and  the  Constitution,  H.  D.  Money, 

Arena. 
Expansion,  Ethics  of,  H.  H.  Powers,  IJE. 
Expansion  of  the  American  People— XXV.-XXVIII.,  E.  E. 

Sparks,  Chaut. 
Explorer.  How  I  Became  an,  A.  Pavie,  RPar,  March  15  and 

April  1. 
Ezra,  Book  of.  Composition  of  the,  J.  O.  Boyd,  PRR. 
Fads,  Concerning.  Agnes  Grove,  Corn. 
Fiction,  English,  Some  Characteristics  of,  G.  Moore.  NAR. 
Fiction,  Modern,  Heroine  and  Foil  in,  Ajinie  R.  Marble,  Dial, 

April  16. 
Financial  Law,  New,  M.  Broslus, and  J.  Overstreet,  BankNY ; 

F.  A.  Vanderllp,  Forum. 
Financial  Legislation  since  1881,  BankNY. 
Flaubert  and  Africa.  L.  Bertrand,  RPar,  April  1. 
Fogs  and  Their  Teaching,  J.  M.  Bacon,  Contem. 
Food  Adulterations,  W.  E.  Mason.  NAR. 
Forrest,  General  Nathan  Bedford,  D.  C.  Kelley,  MRN. 
France : 
Army,  French,  P.  Bettelheim,  NineC. 
Armv,  French, Under  the  Empire— II.,  F.H.Tyrrell, USM 
Belgium,  France  and,  G.  Derys,  RRP,  March  UL 
Debt  We  Owe  to  France,  Temp. 
D^roulMe,  Paul,  and  His  Theories,  Marquis  de  Castellane, 

Nou,  March  16. 
Journey  Across  Touraine.  I.  Prime-Stevenson,  Chaut. 
Marchand  Mission  and  the  M61ine  Cabinet,  A.  Lebon,  RDM, 

March  15. 
Naval  Babel,  L.  d'Adda,  RRP,  April  1. 
Second  Empire,  C  Woeate,  RGen. 
Freemasonry :  A  Survival  of  Mediasval  Credulity— II.,  E.  P. 

Evans,  APS. 
Game,  Big,  of  Canada,  C.  A.  Bramble,  Can. 
Gardening,  Home,  Some  Hints  on,  E.  E.  Rexford,  Lipp. 
Gas,  Cheaper,  for  the  People.  J.  C.  Chase,  CAge. 
Gas  or  Electricity  ?  A.  D.  Adams,  CasM. 
Genealogy :  Expansion  of  One  Ajnerican  Family,  J.  R.  Joy, 

Chaut. 
I  i  im i Ti 8  fi  Ti « 1  If  v^v I  Lt' r ji  lu tj^  H .  L> i jix i ni ,  A  Pc i m. 
Geptnatiy: 
Education.  Gomian  Kntionnl.  J.  T,  Fitbte>  EM- 
Kdl^T  Wllhehu,  A.  Mve.  VM. 
Nji\  jlI  PnwLr,  (itirmnny  as  a,  K,  Blind,  Fi?rt. 
Tihlii. -KlhiM  atmh  J,  if.  (iorv,  AMKR. 
8ot'iwli»i  Law— M..  Vnii  HrlldorfT-Hedriv,  Deut. 
God,  Fftlbi^rliooii  of,  a  PentLMroatal  iMlniax,  H.  KltifT^  Luib. 
Goetb<^  and  Cbaritat*^  von  Stf^in,  C.  i^%m^  NA,  Marcb  I, 
ttolf.  Form  fn,  H.  Vardmi,  O. 
(fup[wl  of  Mark.  E.  D,  Buiton.  Bib. 
Goftiwl  PMmUida  from  Pall-Tt  jcta-IT.,  OC. 
U(iv«mmcntnl  Contmlof  PubJh^  UtlUlio^  W.  Clarkp,  CAge. 
Uovtarnment  Telegrapb  ia  Great  Britain,  W.  4*.  Hftrwood, 

tVTlt. 

Gnat  Eiritnin  j  see  Trans^'aaL 

AtfrlctjIturiU  Ct^nfius.  Neit.  W.  E.  Beiir.  Fort. 

Army.  Hritfdb.  119  Pirtunid  by  Rudyitrd  Kipling,  T.  Bent- 
:^i-o.  IWSU  April  1, 

Hriii>tj  Koviijty  and  Amertrw,  F.  Cunllfte^Oweti,  Mnn. 

rnTbulEjih  Fuoiorin  JnijifHiil  Defvnsp.  VV.  Wood,  USM, 

t  :oiif?olldnt«  the  Empire,  llu^ui,  We^r.^ 

IHsrarll  und  IbeColonk^^  W.  SSchel.  Black. 

Ennlinid,  Whut  thi'*  World  Thinks  About,  W.  H.  Fitehett. 
UKM,  KHtirunry, 

rWv.n  Arti  \Vi?  Mft^led  About  the.  H.  W.  WHson,  Nlbi»C. 

iMitMfPJrtUwni,  KiiidJsb,  v.  B^rrtni,  HPiir.  ArirlH. 

Military   F^mHWn  of  EnEUmd,  A.  (Jrifflthfl,  Fort;  H,  M. 
John.H,t*in..^LdrC 

Pay  in  (f  for  Mie  War,  Earl  of  f'nniperdown,  Nlut^C, 

PoHlf  Son  <if  Erjmrtnd.  W.  S.  Lilly,  Kin<^C. 

I'n  •  itif  ioun  tiir  1  iiiiit»ri*il  Snlt^ry.  Ii.  .^.  Tlarke,  NlneOi 

lEi  kHuLi  hind  iotopN  Hrltlnh,  V,  Owlwirii,  Btr 

S[>irit  of  t  W  N(*ium  Sn  War,  A.  i\  YaU\  V^M. 

Tenth  HnB.^&n^.  B<  F.  Rtjbujsod.  <'»*?. 

War  OdU'i',  Jnstiffip.ient  Pn>(>osttli^  of  the,  H.  O.  Arnold- 
FoBKtr,  Nlni-C 

WnrkiiH^ii,  Hritifib ;  Why  They  Condemn  Uw  War,  F,  Mad- 
diswn,  NAR. 
GniiTn  and  li^  Uovemor,  E.  t\  Host,  Miin. 
Hatful  r.  Two  A'rmmtsnf.  H.  Gunkel,  Mnn. 
Hanua.  Unudi  IL.  HankNY. 
HarHwm.  WiUiEim  Henry;  Wln^n  Uv  \Vu»  a  randldali^,  R. 

W.  Til ompiMin,  Keif t:. 
Hnvvt1iii>ro**>  iSntlmfile|}  Witrwlf  kwldn'  niinnli,  O.  Mi*rb'y, 

Hearst,  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.,  Mabel  C.  Craft,  Ains. 
Hinduism,  Problem  of,  R.  P.  Wilder,  MIhR. 
History,  English,  Recent  Writing  on,  E.  P.  Chevney,  IntM. 
Holland:  The  Home  of  the  Windmill,  L.  H.  Mettler,  Int. 
Houdin,  Robert— Conjurer,  Author  and  Ambassador,  H.  R. 

Evans.  Cos. 
House  of  Representatives.  Elizabeth  L.  Banks,  Caos. 
Hugo,  Victor,  Marriage  of.  Dr.  Cabanbs,  Deut. 
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Humor,  American,  Word  Concerning,  J.  K.  Bangs,  BB. 

Hunting  Trip  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  F.  C.  Selous,  Bad. 

Huxley,  Thomas  H. :  His  Start  in  Life,  L.  Huxley,  McGl. 

Hyflfiene,  Public,  and  State  Medicine*  Saa. 

Ibfi^n'tf  New  DrHiim.  J.  Joyct!,  Fori. 

Ire-Brejiker  "  Eritiitikr  il*.  Mnjo,  McCL 

I  m  mi  urn  lion  »«  U  Hiu?  \it3*}\i,  ik\\\i, 

IititiiiKnitSoii  Ke^tric  tiwi.  St^tiiPtof,  P.  F.  Hallt  GoBt. 

Imni'iialif^ni.  "VVhiii,  B.  King.  Contom. 

I  ml  i  an  Con  |^  pes;*.  W,  Motintffirtt,  AhiB. 

Jndiii'N.Grenl  PiimSn*^,  lA,  MiiPfli. 

1  iidui^trli-i^  PiMriljut  loij  of,  J.  RlrbarrU,  Enff* 

In«uri%in*p,    Fir^*    Wastt-rul   ATctlioils   of,   L.   Wfiidrnttller, 

AMRR. 
LQyei-l€ibrflt*?s.  Korth-AmtriciiTj— VUI.,  Uarrict  Rlchardsoiu 

ANaI,  MitPfh, 
IfCdvlK  JaJneft,  J.  Dnv-fti,  GBiiir» 
Ireland,  In,  Miiry  F,  Nixon,  Roft^  March. 
Irtjlajiii,  Koyitl  viHit  Uk  \n  IWSL  M.  MarDona^ti.FDrL 
Irlnh  NiiTlonnl  Rt-unioiK  J.  K-  Redmond,  Arena* 
Inxi  Mnnuf4*rtnri^  in  Hie  V\\Um\  i?ttttf^si.  J.  Frlti,  OasM. 
\TT\^i\Xiu^  PurnospH.  Pumping  WhUt  for,  lA,  Marrb* 
IrrJiffttUiii  in  thi^  Ho^kj^  Motiiilaio  Statet^,  J .  C  U IHcli,  lA, 

Slarch. 
laal&Ji  tif^K  Prpjichpr  of  Reform,  C.  Oolkie,  Horn. 
ItJiHun  Cri^la,  A.  Kbr«v,  KDM,  MnrcU  15, 
ItaliiLn  ill  Amerlcti.  L.  Franklin,  Cnth. 
Italy,  Finnnclia  i^lttmtkin  In,  L.  LiiKSSutti,  RPP,  MaroU. 
Jtttly,  Soul  horn,  Ht  ^'u  ll.  8mith,  Rim. 

July.  ftrHk(3SUUf*ti('fl  Throfighout,  E.  Vidari.NA,  Manih  1. 
Jm.'kwn,  Andrt**,  and  Nulliftcatloti,  M.  L.  Osbf*rye,  NatM. 
Japan.  He^it^iitue  Ontlonk  In,  J,  H.  He  Forest,  MisR. 
Jttpati'*  NiW  Kru,  R.  van  Bergen,  AMKH, 
Janan,  Tour  iiK  A,  Rt^lk'ssorl,  RUM,  Miircli  IS. 
Jotj-  Hebnnv  PlilUiN^tdu'rand  Pntt,  N,  Schmidt*  VAm* 
Kanga  rr<*^  RjU  »  E .  8t*t^>n-Th  i»n  i  insji  m ,  iSr  r  i  b. 
K0Bt»..b»tiCi»  Fir^r  liiK^ki-i  or,  UH.  Lh  lufe^slflti,  Bkmftn, 
Kent!ukirtn,Tht»,  J.  U.  s^km  d,  i>\\i. 

Ktndt"ru**rtfvu  ;  Talk  on  iFjit]iL\'^,  Fritnci^B  B.  Gillesny,  KlndR, 
KlndiTgartt'ii  in  BrtM«kIyM.  Curolio*'  B.  l.*^  K-m',  kind  It. 
Kldd^tr^^arti'ii  MetUiKU  iiud  Maltrrialii,  A  Ike  Tunipli-.  Kind, 
Kind*  r^'artirri  MovtiueiH  in  InilldEmiiolii:^,  AJLice  y\\  Dresser, 

Kind. 
Kin(Jertf«rr4i^n.  Publlr  Stbmd-IL,  Kind* 
Kln^'^lon,  ,Jami\icii,  \\\  Tlifprp,  P.MM, 
Kiti.4ipni*r,  Biirun,  of  Kliartsmm  and  of  AftpaU,  W,T,  Stead, 

RRL, 
Kite  Flyb]«,  Srlt^nllflc,  T,Wttti*rH.  Home, 
Ki>r<»!i— Ihi"  Hermit  NiUion.  H.  Wl^jhIit.  NntOM. 
KotDirnkii,  Vladimir  iTnhikiioiuivlu-h.  J,  Mjw  kenyJt  .  Gent. 
Liibur:   EffoLU'   nf  Niw   York   Sivtfalshnp   Lhm\  1L   White, 

Gunt. 
Labor :  Greatest  Lockout  in  History,  J.  MoHtzen,  Ount. 
Labor,  Increasing  Productiveness  of,  F.  H.  Richards,  CasM. 
Labor  Legislation— II.,  W.  C.  Cochran,  BSac. 
Lace  Industry  in  Normandy,  F.  Engerand,  RDM,  April  L 
''  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,*'  B.  Bosanquet,  IJE. 
Law,  International,  F.  W.  Nicolis,  Arena. 
Law  Practice,  Legal  Education  and,  A.  Swindlehurst,  ALR. 
Library.  Oriental,  of  the  British  Museum,  G.  Margoliouth, 

LeisH. 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  C.  Bodington,  Sun. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  Inner  Life  of,  N.  Hapgood,  Chaut. 
Lincoln  Museum  at  Washington,  T.  Culyer,  Home. 
Lincoln's  (Abraham)  Life,  New  Light  on.  Dial,  March  16. 
Lincoln's  (Abraham)  Self-Education,  H.  W.  Mabie,  Chaut. 
Linguists,  Some  Noted,  Cham. 
Literature  as  a  Profession,  B.  Matthews,  Forum. 
Literature,  Hungarian,  G.  Boissier,  RRP,  April  1. 
Literature:  Politician  as  Literary  Material,  A.  B.  Maurice, 

Bkman. 
Literature :  The  Short  Story,  A.  H.  Smyth,  Chaut. 
Lobbying,  Evils  of,  and  Suggestions  of  a  Remedy,  S.  Max- 
well, ALR. 
Louis  XIII..  Childhood  of,  Lucy  Crump,  Atlant. 
''Macbeth,'*  a  Religious  Poem,  W.  Weed,  CAge. 
Machine  Forms,  Geometrical  Generation  of,  R.  Roland,  Eng. 
Machine-%Sliops,  Arrangement  in,  F.  R.  Hutton.  CasM. 
Mahan,  Captain,  Some  Fallacies  of,  W.  Rice,  Dial,  March  16. 
Mahogany-Cutting  In  Central  America,  S.  Vail,  SelfC. 
Malaria.  Precursors  of  Recent  Theories  Concerning,  P.  Lloy, 

NA,  March  16. 
Marlborough,  W.  O.  C.  Morris,  USM. 
Marmosets,  A  Study  of,  J.  Ingorwjll,  Cent. 
Martineau,  James,  as  an  Ethical  Teacher,  S.  H.  Mellone 

IJE 
Marx,  Karl,  Michel  Bakounine,  V.  Dave,  HumN,  March. 
Mass,  Modern  Musical,  E.  Dickinson,  ACQR. 
Master,  Life  of  the— IV.,  Jesus'  Ministry  at  (Capernaum; 

His  Rejection  by  Nazareth,  J.  Watson,  McCl. 
Matter  :  Is  It  Real  ?  C.  W.  Beale,  Mind. 
Mental  Diseases,  C.  Pelman,  Deut. 
Mental   Therapeutics,  Judicial    Aspects  of,  J.    Elizabeth 

Hotchkiss.Mind. 
Metaphysical  Problem  and  Its  Bearing  Upon  Ethics,  A.  E. 
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Methodism,  Twentieth  Century  Movement  In,  C,  B.  Gallo- 
way, MRN. 
Methodist  Thank-Offering  Movement,  .8.  J.  Herben,  Chant 
Mexico,  United  Stetes  and,  1847-1848,  E.  G.  Bourne,  AHR. 
Mice,  North  American  Jumping,  J.  A.  Al.en,  ANat,  March. 
Ministry :  Paradoxical  Profession,  H.  J.  Barrymore,  Forum. 
MilL  John  Stuart,  Letters  of,  to  Angus te  Comte,  W.  Lloyd, 

West. 
Missions: 

Administration,  Missionary— II.,  A.  J.  Brown,  MisR. 

Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference,  MisH;  J.  Smith.  MlsR; 
J.  M.  Whiton,  Out. 

Educational  Work  in  Foreign  Missions,  J.  H.  Ross,  Ed. 

Foreign  Missions  at  the  Junction  of  Two  C-enturics.  G. 
Wameck,  MisR. 

India  as  a  Mission  Field,  E.  Storrow,  MlsR. 

Manchuria,  Gospel  Triumphs  In,  D.  McLaren,  MisR. 

Missionary  Century,  F.  F.  Elllnwood,  Hom. 

Missionary  Quickenlngs  of  the  Century,  A.  T.  llcrson, 
MlsR. 

Progress  of  Foreign  Missions— II.,  D.  L.  Plerson,  Record. 

Science,  Commerce,  and  Philanthropy,  Contributions  of 
Missions  to,  E.  C.  Ewliig.  BSar. 

Turkey,  European,  Christian  Workers'  Convention  In,  E. 
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Municipal  Art,  C.  H.  Caffln,  Harp. 
Municipal  Art  in  Belgium,  B.  C.  de  Wolf,  SelfC. 
Munro.  Neil,  J.  MacArthur,  Bkman. 
Music  in  the  Nineteenth  Century— IV.,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 

Mus. 
Mysteries  of  the  Century,  W.  Perrine,  LHJ. 
Names  of  Places,  H.  Maxwell,  Black. 
Napoleon,  Talks  with— lU.,  B.  E.  O'Meara,  Cent. 
Naval  Needs,  Immediate,  W.  H.  Jaques,  Forum. 
Navy,  United  States,  Engineering  in,  G.  W.  Melville,  CasM. 
Negro.  Future  of  the,  A.  M.  Low,  Mac. 
Nervous  System,  Recent  Doctrines  and  Theories  of  the,  \. 

Dastre,  RDM,  April  1. 
Nests,  Vultures',  in  Central  Spain,  W.  Vemer,  'VVWM. 
Netherlands,  Literature  of  the,  Marie  Graham,  SelfC. 
Newman,  Cardinal,  H.  E.  O'KeefTe,  Cath. 
Newspaper,  Ideal,  A.  E.  Fletcher,  YM. 
Newspapers  and  Journalists,  A.  Bonnard,  BU. 
Newspapers,  Austrian    and    Hungarian,    E.    Limedorfer, 

Bkman. 
New  York's  Underground  Railroad,  T.  Dreiser.  Pear. 
New  York  Types  In  Fiction,  Mary  T.  Earle.  BB. 
New  Zealand,  Hot  Lakes  Region  of,  G.  E.  Alderton,  W WM. 
Niagara  In  Winter,  O.  E.  Dunlap,  Cos. 

Nicaragua  Canal,  Neutralization  of  the,  J.  R.  Procter,  IntM. 
Nicaragua  Canal  Question,  F.  C.  Barber,  Home. 
Nicaragua,  Lake,  Level  of,  C.  W.  Haves,  NatGM. 
Northwest,  Evolution  of  the,  W.  A.  Tenney,  Over. 
Norway,  Chapter  on,  NEng. 

Nursing,  Profession  of,  Mary  E.  Chamberlain,  NAR. 
»*  Oracles  of  God,"  B.  B.  Warfleld,  PRR. 
Orthodoxy,  After— What?    M.  J.  Savage,  NAR. 
Pacific,  Islands  of  the,  A.  I.  Street,  Alns. 
Palestine,  Social  Customs  In,  E.  W.  G.  Masterman,  Bib. 
Paris  Exposition: 

American  Art  Exhibits,  AA. 

Antiquity  at  the  Exposition,  Josephine  Tozier,  Over. 

German  Exhibits,  F.  Loli6e,  Deut. 

Opening  of  the  Exposition.  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 

Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  B.  D.  Woodward,  NAR;  A  Bar- 
th61emy,  PMM. 
Paris,  Charity  In- II..  Countess  do  Courson,  Riw,  March. 
Paris,  Charm  of,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Scrlb. 
Paris,  Fashionable,  R.  Whiteing,  Cent. 
Partridge,  William  Ordway,  B.  O.  Flower,  CAge. 
Patriotism  in  Lyrics,  Margaret  V.  Jenkins,  W em- 
Paul  and  Seneca,  A.  Sledd,  MRN. 
Paul :  Was  He  in  Spain  ?    L.  O'Donovan.  ACQR. 
Pauncefote,  Lord,  of  Preston,  C.  Roberts,  Harp. 
Peoria,  Illinois:  Fort  Crfeve-Cceur,  F.  J.  O'Reilly,  Cath. 
Persia,  Russia's  Lien  on,  T.  Beale,  Forum. 
Pets,  Care  of.  F.  L.  Oswald,  C^hant. 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  W.  C.  Betts,  JPEcon. 
Philippines: 

Ethics  of  Our  Philippine  Policy,  H.  Welsh,  IJE. 

Friar,  Philippine,  P.  WhltmarWi.  Out. 

Imperialism  In  the  Philippines,  B.  J.  Clinch,  ACQR. 

Military  CoQimission  In  the  PhUippinee,  M.  A.llUdreth, 
aBag. 
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Philippine  Question— IV.,  R.  Haldin,  SelfC. 
Philippines?  Shall  We  Retain  the,  NatM. 
Revolation  in  the  Philippines,  Trnth  Aboat  the,  E.  Agul- 
iijildo.  RRP,  Mnrrb  15  ami  April  L 
Pbotoj^riiphy  : 
t'oU>r  Plioioicraphv.  Kstj^prfincnts  in,  B.  DesB*H,  Dent. 

Eif^kfruM^yer,  Kuilolpli.  Jr.,  %Vi*rk  of,  ^.  Hjirtmann,  PhoT. 
Enlui  l:.4  N-t^ntlvei^H  W.  ,1,  Bmoke,  WPM. 
Fahri.  ^,  In  iur.'^ou,  F,  Ranktn.  WPM, 
FJHh*'>,  K^.r.  ,  Hioro^rapby  ^t,  H.  \\\  ShufeUU,  PhoT. 
Fl-.*rHl  Ir'huttjcraphy.  IL  C.  I>i4«ry,  PhoT. 
HiMjjry,  Eftrly,  of  Fhiit^ifriHiliy-  111..  PhoT. 
LfliittTn  SIM*?  Making  for  hLcfimi^rft— IV.,  Ph<»T. 
LigliUiiUij,  Phti ton nipl duff,  N.  W.  Eirimene,  PhoT. 
Plii&lir  Relief,  PliutotjraijVjs^in,  WPM. 
Portrait  lite.  Home,  nTntHori,  J.  Curtis,  Jr,.  PhoT. 
Tele-  Phot  ogra  p  L  y  Applied  t*  t  As  f  ro  no  my ,  ^^'  PM . 
X  R*y«,l>i^vi;li>i?moutw  with  ^h^^  J.  Trt^vvbrMue,  APS. 
Pfauoa  Quei^r^  anil  PiayiTs  of  Uliltn  Tin»%  K,  Swayne,  Mns. 
Plague,  Honolulu's  t'ont*-tirS<*iv  with  tht^,  S^an. 
Plague  ^tttiatfnnin  Et^yT»L^';in. 
Play B,  School,  rontohliiK.  Kmmii  E.  West.  Wt-rn, 
riaythingBof  KIi^g>!>  kiiltiarlnt^'  dp  Furf*lH  Harp. 
Pw,  Ed  gj*  r  A I  i  fl  tK  A  iA  tt^ra  ry  S  tud y ,  Wi3r  n . 
Poe,  EdKiir  Allan.  Obs<>F>^ioTj  of.  J.  R  Fruit,  PL,  March. 
Pwtrj%  ^irKlern  irerTiirin  Lyrlt  ,  rmiTit  dt-  SnlR^Lonts,  Con  tern. 
Po*:fs,  lioligiou!*  EU'mottr  hi  <  In     IV,.  \W  H.  Ciiri>enter,  Sun. 
Political  Hod3f.oii-lL,Tln.^  finuin^Mtunptiiiirii,  H.  L.Nelson, 

Atlant. 
Poole,  Dr.  William  Frederick,  and  the  New  England  Clergy, 

Z.  8.  Holbrook,  BSac. 
Pope,  Election  of  the,  M.  Seton,  FrL. 
Pope.  The  Next,  S.  Mttnz,  Contem. 
Popalatlon  and  Wages,  A.  Llano,  AJS.  March. 
Power-Tool.  Industrial  Revolution  of  the,  C.  Barnard,  Cent. 
Prices  and  Index  Numbers,  S.  Padan,  JPEcon,  Martth. 
Prison  and  Prisoner  Reforms,  A.  8.  Burrows,  CAge. 
Probation  System  In  Massachusetts,  R.  O.  Harris,  Char. 
Progress,  Human,  Conditions  of,  C.  L.  Morgan,  Mon. 
Property :  Its  Psychology  and  Sociology,  C.  J.  France,  Arena. 
Provincialisms— North  and  South,  Caroline  A. Stanley ,SolfC. 
Psychical  Research,  Results  of,  J.  H.  Hyslop,  Harp. 
Puerto  Rico,  Constitution  and,  H.  P.  Judson,  AMRR. 
Puerto  Rico,  Easter  Cycle  Jaunt  In,  L.  H.  Ives,  O. 
Puerto  Rlcan  Relief  Bill,  A.  J.  Hopkins,  Forum. 
Puerto  Rico  Under  the  United  States,  J.  M.  McElhlnney, 

MlsR. 
Puerto  Rico.  United  States  and,  J.  E.  Foraker,  NAR. 
"Punch,*'  War- Pictures  In,  1841-1890,  J.  H.  Schooling,  Str. 
Racquets  and  Tennis,  American  and  English,  E.  H.  Miles,  O. 
Railroad  Train,  Braking  a,  G.  L.  Wilkinson,  Mun. 
Railway  Mall  Pay,  Reasonable,  G.  G.  Tunell,  JPEcon,  March. 
Railway  Passenger  Traffic  In  the  United  States,  G.  H.  Heaf- 

ford,  SelfC. 
Railways,  SUte  Ownership  of,  F.  Roussel^PP,  March. 
Rallway-Statlons,  Famous  British,  G.  A.  Wade,  NIM. 
Ranches,  Cattle,  of  the  West,  R.  Doubleday,  Mun. 
Red  Cross,  The,  G.  8.  Ryerson,  Can. 
Refrigeration,  Domestic,  F.  A.  Whitley,  RRP.  April  L 
Reincarnation,  Why  I  Believe  In,  J.  Barker,  Mind. 
Religion,  Authority  In,  H.  C.  Mluton,  PRR. 
Religious  Falsehood,  L.  Tolstoy,  RRP,  March  16. 
Religious  Trend  In  Scientific  Thought,  J.  H.  W.  Stucken- 

berg,  Hom. 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  Power  of,  W.  H.  Wynn,  Luth. 
Rhodes,  Cecil,  A.  Vlallate,  RPar,  Mai-ch  16. 
"Richard  Carvel,"  Mary  Bigot,  BU. 

Riders  of  the  Western  Plains,  C.  Hanbury-Wllllams,  Black. 
"River  War,"— Inaccurate  History  In,  F.  I.  Maxsc,  NatR. 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Modern  Thought,  St.  G.  Mlvart, 

NAR. 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Inquisition,  P.  von  Hoens- 

broecb,  Deut. 
Roman  Catholic  Educational  Work  In  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico, 

and  the  Philippines,  J.  J.  O'Shea,  ACQR. 
Roman  Catholic  Year  of  Jubilee.  J.  A.  Campbell,  ACQR. 
Roman  Forum,  Excavations  In  the,  G.  Boni,  NlneC. 
Rosebery,  Lord,  J.  McCarthy,  Out. 
Rousseau.  J.  J.,  Rehabilitation  of,  Mme.  Frederlka  Mac- 

donald,  RRP,  March  16. 
Rugby  from  18flO  to  1874— III.,  H.  Hayman,  BSac. 
Ruskln,  John,  Dial,  April  1 ;  LelsH  :  M.  H.  Splelmann,  MA  ; 
E.  Mlms,  MRN  ;  L.  Stephen.  NatR ;  C.  Waldsteln,  NAR; 
W.  C.  Brownell,  Scrlb. 
Ruskln  as  Artist  and  Art  Critic,  E.  T.  Cook,  IntS. 
Raskin  as  a  Teacher,  L.  A.  Rhoades,  SelfC. 
Raskin  at  Famley,  Mrs.  Edith  M.  Fawkes,  NlneC. 
Ruskln,  John :  Is  He  Out  of  Date  ?  R.  de  la  Sizeranne,  MA. 
Raskin's  "  Pathetic  Fallacy,"  and  Keat's  Treatment  of  Na- 
ture, E.  P.  Morton,  PL,  March. 
Russian  Press  Censorship,  NatR. 
Russian  Schismatic  Church,  J.  Boyle,  Cath. 
Russia's  Sea  Power,  Black. 

Sabina,  Princess  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  E.  Peyton,  Gent, 
Sacrament,  Food  of  Life  and  the— 11.,  P*  Cams,  Mon, 
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ti|icik<  sprnrc,  Williiini- iV'.,  SlarrlHgt^  and  Loudon,  H.  W. 

Mat.].',  OuL 
Sli.  til  y.  rirry  Byeshe.  Editibiirgh  Murrlageof,  Ctium. 
Siring,  rolling**,  E,  H.  Babbitt,  Chan T. 
Si/rJril    i'omiiurt    and   Constitutional   Const  too  tlon,   A.   C. 

MrLan^niin.  AHK. 
Fsrxlal  Coiurrd— XV.,  Cufitotn,E,  A*  Ross,  AJK,  March. 
Sj^H  inl  Duty  Tf*-cliiv.  J.  .Mii  hnl.  KefS,  March  Ifi, 
Sorialf*m,  J,  .Tiiure-^,  RJ^oe,  March* 
Soe'iali>m,  Art  iind,  C.  ^meeatern,  RGen,  Marcli. 
SotiaiiHiii,    DviiHHTaMc    Prltitiple  and,  J.  ^^a^rutlte,  RSoc, 

March. 
Social  Peace,  On  Behalf  of,  G.  Vltall,  RasN^arch  1. 
Social  Question,  Ancient  Solutions  of  the,  F.  Escard,  RefS, 

March  1. 
Social   Reform,  Cult  of  Beauty  and,  A.  Boyenval,  RefS, 

March  1. 
Society,  Institution  of,  L.  M.  Keasbey,  IntM. 
Sociology,  Scope  of— II.,  A.  W.  Small,  AJS,  March. 
Soverelgntv,  Sociological  View  of— X.,  J.  R.  Commons,  AJS. 
Stage,  Business  of  the,  as  a  Career,  May  Irwin,  Cos. 
Stammering,  Cure  of,  R.  Blathway t,  Cass. 
Starch  Factories,  Genuine,  B.  D.  Halsted,  APS. 
SUtlstlcs  and  Census-Taking,  M.  West,  Dial.  March  16. 
Steamship,  Ocean,  Machinery  of  an^.  Morris,  FrL. 
Steam  Turbines  and  High-Speed  Vessels,  C.  A.  Parsons, 

Steel-Makers  of  Pittsburg,  J.  Moritzen,  AMRR. 
StUlman,  W.  J.,  Autobiography  of— IV.,  Atlant. 
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Strike,  British  Engineers',  of  18W-98,  L.  Cassier.  CasM. 
Spurgeon's  Preaching,  Power  In,  J,  C.  Fernald,  Hom. 
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Maxey,  SelfC. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


,  Within  the  past  month  America  has 
T9rribi9  awakened  to  a  realization  of  the  fear- 
Famine,      f^j  pj-gj^^.  ^£  IndiiB,,     The  meeting  of 

the  Ecumenical  Conference  in  New  York,  and  the 
harrowing  stories  of  the  delegates  from  India, 
opened  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  Americans  to 
the  extent  and  intensity  of  this  famine.  Many 
keen -sigh  ted  Americans,  fresh  from  their  travels 
in  India,  have  reminded  us  that  it  is  the  Indian 
missionary  rather  than  the* British  civil  or  mili- 
tary oflBcer,  necessary  as  he  is,  who  is  in  closest 
touch  with  native  life  in  India.  The  missionary 
can  speak  of  India's  woe  from  his  experience 
within  the  famine- stricken  homes.  The  situation 
this  summer  is  appalling.  No  less  than  40,000,- 
000  of  people  are  actually  famine -stricken,  while 
more  than  20,000,000  in  addition  are  suffering, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  scarcity  of  food. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  for  an  American  to  grasp 
the  idea  of  a  population  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  United  States  without  food  sufficient  to  keep 
living  ;  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren actually  dying  every  day  because  there  is 
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no  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper  for  them.  Yet 
such  is  the  literal  truth  in  central  and  western 
India  to-day.  In  a  great  arid  tract  of  300,000 
square  miles  th^re  is  no  money  to  buy  the  grain 
which  has  been  grown  in  the  more  fortunate  parts 
of  the  land.  The  people  are  trying  to  eat  berries, 
roofs  and  grass  ;  parents  are  selling  their  chil- 
dren to  buy  food  ;  men,  women,  and  children  are 
dying  on  the  roadside,  without  the  strength  to 
reach  the  relief  works  instituted  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  nearly  6,000,000  people  are  employed  on 
those  works,  and  the  number  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  200,000  per  week.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  the  famine  is  vastly  worse  than  that  of 
1897,  and  it  is  feared  that  it  may  be  as  bad  as 
that  of  1877,  when  6,000,000  people  actually  died 
of  starvation.  In  the  parched  country  there  is 
nothing  for  the  cattle  to  eat,  and  they  are  dying 
— to  add  the  final  touch  of  misery  to  the  situa- 
tion. In  one  district,  an  official  report  says, 
1,000,000  cattle  have  died  of  starvation.  As  the 
cattle  are  absolutely  necessary  in  almost  every 
phase  of  Indian  agriculture,  this  will  prove  a 
much  more  lasting  blow  than  the  failure  of  the 
crops.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  secretary  of 
state  for  India,  recently  announced  in  tlie  House 
of  Commons  that,  even  with  good  climatic  con- 
ditions during  the  next  seasons,  it  will  take  six 
years  for  central  India  to  recover  from  this  loss 
of  live-stock.  Men  and  women  will  actually  be 
forced  to  draw  the  plows  and  to  transport  the 
crops  with  their  own  hands. 


Th§  Cau9$ 
ofthw 
Famine. 


Tea  FAMINB  AREA  18  SHOWN  IN  SOLID  BLACK. 


India  is  a  country  not  quite  half  as 
large  as  the  United  States,  with  four 
times  its  population.  These  300,- 
000,000  people  must  be  fed  from  their  own  crops, 
as  there  is,  relatively,  no  manufacturing  resource 
to  buy  food  with.  There  are  parts  of  India  with 
a  population  of  1,000  people  to  the  square  mile ; 
and  there  are  millions  upon  millions  of  farm 
laborers,  vagrants,  gypsies,  and  nondescript 
classes,  whose  means  of  living,  even  in  times  of 
plenty,  are  inscrutable.     In  a  normal  year  thr 
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country,  as  a  whole,  produces  a  little  more  food 
than  is  actually  necessary  to  support  its  people. 
But  the  crops  are  dependent  on  the  monsoons — 
the  southwest  monsoon  in  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer, and  the  northeast  monsoon  in  the  wmter. 
If  these  periodic  rains  are  late,  or  are  insuflficient 
in  quantity,  trouble  comes,  and  the  spring  and 
winter  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  pulses  in  the 
north,  and  of  rice  and  millets  in  the  south,  begin 
to  suffer.  When  the  monsoons  fail  absolutely, 
there  is  destitution  in  the  affected  distiict,  and 
when  a  persistent  succession  of  failures  and  par- 
tial failures  occurs,  there  comes  a  great  and  ter- 
rible famine,  like  that  the  country  is  now  groan- 
ing under.  Since  the  first  great  famine  of  which 
there  are  records  devastated 
the  land  in  1770,  when  10,- 
000,000  perished  in  Bengal 
alone,  India  has  scarcely 
passed  a  decade  free  from 
scarcity  of  grain  in  one  dis- 
trict or  another.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  expects  a 
drought  about  twice  in  every 
nine  years,  a  famine  once  in 
every  eleven  or  twelve  years, 
and  a  great  famine  like  the 
present  about  twice  in  a  cen- 
tury. 


^.  ^       It  cannot  be  said 

What  ,  -       -r^   .  .  1 

Great  Britain  that  the  British 
is  Doing.  Government  has 
sought  to  evade  the  respon- 
sibility of  feeding  these 
starving  millions.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  a  most  com- 
plete system  of  videttes  to 
anticipate    troubles    in    any 


district,  of  government  works  to  give  destitute 
people  a  chance  to   earn   their  living,  of  gov- 
ernment funds  to  feed  those  who  cannot  possibly 
work.     It  has  a  famine  code,  which  reduces  to 
a  science  the  various  operations  of  locating,  esti- 
mating, and  fighting  the  famine.      It  has  many 
noble  servants  who  give  themselves  up  to  the 
task  of  feeding  the  starving.     From  Lord  Cur- 
zon  and  Lady  Curzon  down,  the  entire  govern- 
mental body  is  giving  of  its  own  resources,  is 
stirring  the  whole  civilized  world  to  aid,  is  de- 
voting magnificent  energy  to  tiie  task  of  giving 
the  wisest  and  most  far-reaching  relief.      Yet, 
the  best  that  can  be  done  is  pitifully  inadequate  for 
such  a  huge  task.     There  are  areas  of  thousands 
of  square  miles  absolutely  destitute  ;  and  what 
can  a  few  thousand  Englishmen  do  with  the  vast 
populations  in  the  Native  States  ?     The  subordi- 
nate native  officials  are  generally  dishonest,  and 
if  the  work  of  relief  is  to  be  effective,  the  last 
step  of  its  administration  must  be  conducted  by 
white  men.     The  starving  people  are  restrained 
by  caste  prejudices  and  religious  rules,  as  well 
as  by  the  inertia  of  squalor,  from  making  any 
effort  to  procure  relief  until  the  last   moment. 
Then,  with  hundreds  of  miles  to  drag  their  way 
to  reach  relief,  their  strength  does  not  suffice ; 
the  missionaries  tell  ghastly  stories  of  parties  of 
destitute  people  arriving  at  the  relief  works  only 
an   hour  or  so  too  late.     The  6,000,000  people 
now  laboring  on  the  government  works  include 
men,  women,  and  children.     They  break  stones 
for  highways,  dig  wells,  transport  earth  on  irri 
gation  works,  build  huts,  and  help  on  the  fam- 
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ine  railroads.  For  this  work,  the  men  receive 
about  three  cents  a  day  ;  the  women  and  chil- 
dren less.  The  tasks  are  made  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, and  are  proportioned  according  to  the  ca- 
pacity for  work  of  the  individual.  The  aim  is 
to  give  just  enough  money  to  enable  the  destitute 
to  buy  food  ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  where 
it  is  physically  possible  for  a  sufferer  to  work,  it 
is  kindness  to  make  him  or  her  earn  the  pittance. 
The  millions  now  employed  on  the  relief  works 
bring  their  families  with  them  and  camp  in 
squalid  villages  near  the  roads  and  dams  .on 
which  they  are  laboring.  The  overcrowding  of 
these  villages,  and  the  utter  misery  of  the  occu- 
pants, are  causing  fearful  inroads  of  disease  and 
an  almost  hopeless  moral  degradation.  To  the 
starving  ones  that  are  unable  to  work,  food  is 
doled  out.  To  supply  this  there  is  the  Famine 
Insurance  Fund,  maintained  by  an  annual  tax, 
and  charitable  contributions  from  wealthy  In- 
dians— Lord  and  Lady  Curzon  themselves  have 
given  |i3,000 — the  English  Mansion  House  Fund, 
and  donations  from  America  and  other  countries. 

With  the  realization  in  America  of 
^'"forhtdia!^  ^^^^®  great  calamity  has  come  a  rapid 

determination  to  send  a  generous  con- 
tribution to  the  relief  fund.  Aroused  by  Dr. 
Sheldon's  editorials  in  the  Topeka  Capital  on  the 
famine  situation,  Kansas  began  to  take  subscrip- 
tions of  com  for  India,  with  Governor  Stanley 
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THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  COMMITTKE   TO  DISTRIBUTE 
SUPPLIES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


at  the  head  of  the  movement.  Twenty  thousand 
bushels  were  forwarded  to  New  York  and  sent  to 
India  by  the  steamer  Quito ^  which  was  chartered 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  convey  the 
supplies  raised  by  the  Christian  Herald.  The 
ship  sailed  on 
May  10  with 
5,000  tons  of 
corn,  which, 
with  various  con- 
tributions  of 
money,  is  to  be 
distributed  i  n 
India  by  an  in- 
terdenomina- 
tional committee 
of  missionaries. 
The  Ecumenical 
Conference, 
when  in  session 
in  New  York, 
appointed  a  com- 
mit tee  of  one 
hundred  of  the 
foremost  citizens 

of  the  metropolis  to  raise  funds  for  the  work 
of  relief,  and  the  executive  committee  of  this 
organization  is  setting  to  work  with  zeal  to 
cover  the  whole  country  with  its  propaganda. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Dodge  is  the  chairman,  and  Mr. 
John  Crosby  Brown,  treasurer.  Contributions 
are  sent  to  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  59  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  Mr.  Dodge's  committee  has  ap- 
plied to  the  mayoi-s  of  all  American  cities  to  aid 
in  the  work.  The  mission  boards  of  the  vari- 
ous churches  are  raising  funds  in  their  respect- 
ive fields,  and  money  sent  to  the  treasurers  of  the 
various  boards  will  be  wisely  used.  Churches 
are  taking  special  collections,  and  hundreds  of 
influential  newspapers  are  starting  subscriptions. 
A  cargo  of  corn  sent  to  Chicago  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  famine  sufferers  sold  for  sixty- 
five  cents  a  bushel,  twice  as  much  as  it  was  worth 
— an  evidence  of  the  strong  appeal  the  situation 
is  making  to  American  hearts.  Canada  is  raising 
relief  money;  and,  with  the  Lord  Mayor's  London 
fund  of  over  $1,000,000,  an  energetic  subscrip- 
tion in  Berlin  and  other  European  cities,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  saving  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  through  relief  measures  out- 
side of  the  efforts  of  the  British  Government. 
When  three  cents  earned  a  day  will  keep  the 
laborer  on  the  relief  works  alive,  it  is  pleasant  to 
figure  out  the  results  of  these  millions  of  dollars 
sent  to  India,  and  to  know  that  the  end  of  the 
century  facilities  for  transferring  money  by  cable 
make  it  sure  that  the.  relief  will  reach  its  destina- 
tion almost  immediately. 
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The  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Mis- 
OonUr9iK9  sions,  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
onai99iofis,  Y^Y^  Q|^.y^  ^p^l  2i_May  1,  was  re- 

markable  for  its  dimensions,  its  quality,  and  the 
popular  interest  it  inspired  in  subjects  like  the 
Indian  famine.  Nothing  like  it,  in  size  and 
ecumenicity,  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  country  ; 
nor  have  either  of  the  two  previous  similar 
conferences  held  in  Great  Britain  ever  ap- 
proached it.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  mission- 
ary societies  or  boards,  working  in  48  different 
lands,  were  represented.  The  number  of  dele- 
gates was  1,500,  of  whom  more  than  600  were 
missionaries.  The  75  main  and  sectional  ses- 
sions of  the  conference  had  an  estimated  attend- 
ance of  163,000  persons,  and  50,000  people  at- 
tended the  exhibit  of  missionary  literature,  etc., 
held  in  an  adjacent  parish- house.  The  press  of 
New  York  gave  an  unusual  amount  of  attention 
to  the  meetings,  and  thousands  who  were  not 
present,  through  verbatim  reports  of  the  speeches, 
have  been  informed  and  inspired  by  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  experts.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York  State,  Admiral  Phillip  of  the  Navy,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Harris,  Presidents 
Low  of  Columbia,  and  Angell  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versities, and  many  of  the  most  eminent  leaders 
of  the  business  world  honored  the  conference 
with  their  presence  and  with  words  of  praise  for  the 
mission  cause  and  the  important  educational  and 
political  ends  which  foreign  missions  subserve. 
The  honorary  president  of  the  conference  was 
Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison,  ex -President  of  the 
United  States,  whose  address  on  taking  the 
chair  was  one  which  will  ever  be  quoted  by 
friends  of  missions  as  a  classic  deliverance  on  the 
fundamental  relations  between  Christian  mis- 
sions and  the  extension  and  preservation  of  civ- 
ilization. The  conference  was  a  deliberative, 
and  not  a  legislative,  body  ;  and  hence  it  is  im- 
possible to  point  to  any  definite  resolutions  as 
embodying  the  consensus  of  opinion.  But  it 
was  clear,  to  those  qualified  to  judge,  that  the 
conference  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
of  comity  at  home  and  abroad  in  mission- work. 
The  missionaries  at  the  front  and  the  laymen  at 
home  are  weary  of  denominational  strife.  Here- 
after tiiere  will  be  more  economy  of  administra- 
tion at  home,  and  less  overlapping  of  fields 
abroad.  The  presence  of  veteran  missionaries, 
scarred  with  wounds,  men  like  John  G.  Paton, 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  William  Ashmore  and  J. 
Hudson  Taylor,  of  China,  Bishop  Thoburn  and 
Jacob  Chaml)erlain,  of  India,  and  Bishop  Ridley, 
of  British  Columbia,  added  much  to  popular  in- 
terest in  the  conference,  and  made  it  memo- 
rable^     Dr.  Paton's  plea  for  action  by  the  Un'\*^> 


States  Government  in  putting  an  end  to  trade  in 
liquors  among  the  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides 
always  deeply  stirred  the  audiences  which  he  ad- 
dressed, and  one  of  the  by-products  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  organization,  in  the  United 
States,  of  a  branch  of  the  British  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Native  Races — a  society  which  his 
for  its  mission  the  securing  of  governmental  ac- 
tion against  those  who  traffic  in  liquor  and  in 
slaves. 

^i.  MM  ^i.  ^,^  The  tweniy-third  quadrennial  Gener- 
OtMraiOon-  al  Conference,  which  opened  in  Chi- 
/trtffot.  gj^Q  ^Yie  first  week  in  May,  and  wis 
in  session  up  to  the  29th,  has  been  the  most 
important  meeting  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  North  held 
since  the  separation  of  the  Church,  North  and 
South.  By  its  action  the  first  day  of  its  session, 
it  at  once  gave  the  laity  parity  of  standing  in  the 
General  Conference  ;  thus  democratizing,  in  some 
degree,  a  denomination  which  has  been  peculiarly 
undemocratic  in  its  structure,  notwithstanding 
its  peculiar  mission  to  the  people.  The  officials 
and  delegates  then  turned  to  consideration  of  fu- 
ture relations  of  comity  with  the  branch  of  the 
denomination  in  the  South  ;  to  the  consolidation 
of  denominational  societies  and  the  abolition  or 
combination  of  denominational  newspapers,  and 
thus  the  possibility  of  eliminating  wasteful  multi- 
plication of  officials  and  machinery  ;  to  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  rule  of  the  Discipline  prohibiting 
amusements  of  a  certain  sort  to  church  members, 
which  rule  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  enforce, 
and  which  has  proved  deterrent  in  its  effect  on 
those  who  otherwise  might  have  joined  the  de- 
nomination ;  to  the  defining  of  the  authority  and 
scope  of  work  of  the  missionary  bishops  of  the 
Church  ;  and  to  a  consideration  of  the  influences 
at  work  lessening  the  grip  of  the  Church  upon  the 
world  and  the  loyalty  of  church  members  to  de- 
nominational agencies.  Removals  by  death  and 
the  waning  physical  power  of  several  of  the 
bishops  made  it  needful  for  the  Conference  to 
elect  two  bishops.  The  demands  of  the  work  in 
foreign  lands  made  necessary  especial  considera- 
tion of  the  best  methods  of  superintending  the 
growth  of  the  Church  there.  The  independent 
press  of  the  denomination,  prior  to  the  as- 
sembling of  the  conference,  had  called  vigor- 
ously for  investigations  of  certain  facts  and 
tendencies  in  the  lives  of  the  officials  of  the 
Church  ;  and  the  temper  of  the  conference  re- 
flected this  disposition  to  probe  alleged  or  real 
scandals  to  the  bottom.  With  the  accession  of  lay 
members  the  conference  took  on  virility  and 
showed  a  disposition  to  improve  denominational 
affairs^  no  matter  what  obstacles  l»y  'n  the  way. 
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Tk9 
PopuUit 
Factions. 


The  two  Populist  conventions  which 
met  on  May  9  received  about  equal 
attention  from  the  daily  press.     The 
Middle-of- the- Road  or  Anti-fusion  Populists,  who 
met   in    Cincinnati,    polled   in    1898  hardly   as 
many  votes  in  all  the  Northern  States  combined 
as  the  Socialists  polled  in   the  single  State  of 
Massachusetts.    The  strength  of  this  organization 
is  claimed  to  be  largely  in  the  South,  while  the 
fusion  movement  has  attained  its  greatest  growth 
in  the  States  of  the  Northwest.     And  yet  this 
convention  at  Cincinnati  received  many  columns 
in  the  press  dispatches,  while  the  Socialist  con- 
vention, held  a  few  weeks  earlier  in  Indianapolis, 
received  barely  a  few  lines.     The  present  indica- 
tions are  that  the  Indianapolis  ticket — Debs  and 
Harriman — will  be  more  generally  supported  by 
the   uncompromising   radicals .  of    the    country 
than  the  ticket  named  at  Cincinnati — Wharton 
Barker  and  Ignatius  Donnelly.     The  Populist  con- 
vention held  at  Sioux   Falls,  South  Dakota,  on 
the  other  hand,  represented  a  powerful  element 
in  the  political  life  of  the  country.     In  1894  the 
Populists  polled  upward  of  a  million  votes,  and 
the  support  which  nearly  all  of  them  gave  to  Mr. 
Bryan  in  1896  and  promise  to  give  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  so  long  as  the  Chicago  platform  re- 
mains its  creed,  has  been  tlie  greatest  obstacle  to 


MIL  WHARTON  BABKSR. 


the  success  of  the  efforts  of  Eastern  Democrats  to 
bring  their  party  back  to  its  old  conservatism. 


Tti§ 
Fusion 


BON.  IGNATIUS  DONNELLY,  OF  MINNESOTA. 


The  practical  certainty  that  Mr.  Bryan 
would  be  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
Programms.  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^le  Populist  leaders  anx- 
ious that  their  convention  should  facilitate  the 
complete  fusion  of  all  the  elements  which  worked 
together  in  1896.  At  a  conference  of  Popu- 
lists, Democrats,  and  Silver  Republicans,  held  in 
Chicago  just  before  the  Sioux  Falls  convention, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Populist  leaders  should  try 
to  get  their  convention  to  leave  the  selection  of 
the  candidate  for  Vice-President  to  a  committee 
which  should  confer  with  the  Silver  Republicans 
and  Democrats  at  Kansas  City  ;  but  that,  if  this 
effort  failed,  ex-Congressman  Charles  A.  Towne, 
of  Minnesota,  should  be  named  for  the  place. 
The  only  serious  contest  in  the  convention  was 
over  the  alternative  here  presented.  Mr.  Bryan 
was  nominated  by  acclamation  ;  and  a  platform  ^ 
was  adopted  which  went  beyond  the  platform  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Nebraska  Democrats  only 
in  the  explicitness  with  which  it  urged  public 
ownership  as  the  remedy  for  railway  discrimina- 
tions in  favor  of  trusts.  As  regards  the  increase 
of  the  currency,  the  Populist  convention  was 
more  conservative  than  the  Democratic,  inasmuch 
as  it  urged  that  the  new  issue  of  silver  currency 
-demanded  should  be  used,  *<  dollar  for  dollar," 
to  retire  notes  issued  by  the  banks,  under  the  re- 
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cent  currency  act.  Thus  far  all  was  harmony, 
and  promised  complete  unity  of  action  among  the 
fusion  parties.  When,  however,  it  came  to  the 
matter  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  leaders  who*  undertook  to  have  the 
choice  left  to  a  committee  found  that  they  had 
against  them  not  only  a  strong  party  sentiment 
that  the  party  should  nominate  a  full  ticket,  but 
also  a  strong  personal  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Towne 
as  the  nominee.  By  a  vote  of  two  to  one,  the  con- 
vention decided  to  nominate,  and  then,  by  accla- 
mation, chose  Mr.  Towne.  The  candidate  chosen 
is  a  man  forty-one  years  of  age,  who,  in  1894, 
was  elected  to  Congress  .from  the  Duluth  district 
in  Minnesota  as  a  Republican,  receiving  18,000 
votes  as  against  12,000  for  his  Democratic  and 
Populist  opponents  combined.  On  the  floor  of 
the  House  he  became  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  Silver  Republicans,  and  when  the  silver  issue 
became  the  dividing  one  he  gave  his  support  to 
Mr.  Bryan.  For  several  years  he  has  been  the 
ofiBcial  head  of  the  Silver  Republican  party  ;  but 
his  nomination,  instead  of  accenting  the  silver 
issue,  rather  lends  emphasis  to  the  issue  of  '  *  im- 
perialism ;  "  as  Mr.  Towne's  readiness  to  subor- 
dinate every  other  issue  to  that  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Cuba  and  the  Pliilippines  has  led  the 
Silver  Republicans  of  Minnesota  to  take  the  name 
of  Lincoln  Republicans.  Mr.  Towne's  acceptance 
by  tlie  Democrats  at  Kansas  City  seems  probable. 
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The  Populist  convention  at  Sioux 
Presidential  Falls  did  more  tlian  nominate  its  can- 
Situation,  (ji^jate  and  define  its  principles ;  it 
also  nominated  the  Presidential  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  party  and  dictated  its  platform. 
What  was  before  a  strong  probability  is  now  a 
moral  certainty — Mr.  Bryan  will  be  renominated 
at  Kansas  City.  He  is  now  in  the  race,  and  there 
are  no  reasonably  conceivable  circumstances  that 
will  allow  Iiis  withdrawal.  Nor  can  the  Kansas 
City  platform  be  essentially, different  from  that 
of  the  Sioux  Falls  convention.  It  may  be  more 
extensive  or  less  ;  but  tlie  main  planks  must  be 
the  same,  else  the  joint  candidate  is  placed  in  a 
perilous  posture.  Tlie  Democratic  party  must, 
therefore,  find  itself  m  some  embarrassment  and 
possibly  in  humiliation.  The  chairman  of  the 
Populist  convention  boasted  that  '•  if  the  People's 
party  were  to  indulge  in  such  a  parade  (as  the 
Alexanders  and  Caesars  after  their  wars  of  tri- 
umph) they  would  have  the  right  to  lead  in  pro- 
cession before  the  assembled  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment as  their  chief  and  greatest  captive  the 
Democratic  party  and  the  j)latforni  they  had 
adopted."  The  conquest  seems  now  complete; 
for  while  in  1896  the  Democrats  invited  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  Populists  by  anticipating  their 
platform,  they  are  now  to  be  merely  the  indors- 
ers  of  the  Populist  candidate  and  programme.  The 
forces  are  to  be  the  same  as  in  1896,  so  far  as  we 
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can  now  see  ;  but  the  Populists  have  the  prestige 
of  the  nomination  and  the  position  of  honor  in 
the  battle.  Ex-Congressman  *  *  Jerry  "  Simpson, 
with  others,  urged  that  as  they  had  nominated  a 
Populist  and  not  a  Democrat  for  President,  they 
should  allow  the  Democrats  to  select  the  candi- 
date for  Vice-President  from  their  ranks  ;  but  even 
this  concession  was  refused,  that  the  People's 
party  might  preserve  its.  integrity.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Towne  for  the  vice -presidency  would 
seem  still  further  to  embarrass  the  Democrats  ;  for 
if  he  is  not  indorsed  by  them,  it  may  be  at  the  peril 
of  the  estrangement  of  his  devoted  supporters. 
At  any  rate,  every  step  so  far  taken  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  further  alienation  of  tJie  old-fash- 
ioned Democrats — of  those  who  were  the  back- 
bone of  the  party  in  the  days  of  President 
Cleveland.  It  is  conceivable  that,  unhampered 
by  the  action  of  the  Populists,  the  Bryan  Demo- 
crats might  without  sacrifice  of  principle,  but 
with  readjustment  of  the  old  issues  in  a  new  re- 
lationship and  the  addition  of  others,  have  in- 
vited back  to  them  this  large  contingent  that 
helped  to  make  Mr.  McKinley's  election  possible. 
That  opportunity  seems  now  to  be  gone. 


not  as  a  possible  Presidential  candidate,  we  are 
bound  to,  believe.  There  are  evidences  of  a  uni- 
versal regret  that  he  should  have  been  persuaded 
to  this  step  that  has  given  him  only  chagrin  and 
pain,  and  he  is  excused  his  blunder  by  the  de- 


Repubiiean  In-  Meanwhile,  the  Republican  conven- 
^thelkdmL'^  tions  held  throughout  the  country,  and 
ittration.  especially  in  the  States  where  the  party 
is  strongest,  have  declared  for  President  McKin- 
ley's renomination  with  a  unanimity  quite  new  to 
this  generation.  The  Administration  has  been 
heartily  commended,  and  in  many  instances  delega- 
tions have  been  instructed  to  vote  for  Mr.  McKinley 
at  Philadelphia.  He  is  unmistakably  his  party's 
candidate  to-day,  as  lie  was  four  years  ago.  The 
resolutions  of  these  State  conventions  quite  gen- 
erally condemn  trusts — in  some  instances  demand- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  giving  Congress 
power  over  them — and  express  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  Republican  parly  to  deal  with  the 
various  problems  growing  out  of  the  war  with 
Spain. 

The  an ti- Bryan  Democrats  may  have 
D9uty'8Tour.  ^^^   *  P^sing    hope    that   Admiral 

Dewey  might  gather  the  strength  of 
the  old  Democracy  about  him  ;  but  the  "response 
which  the  ill-timed  announcement  pi  his  ambi- 
tion called  forth  from  all  parts  of  the  land — the 
fact  that  he  has  taken  a  stand  for  no  principle, 
and  the  instruction  of  one  State  delegation  after 
another  for  Bryan  in  spite  of  this  a,nnouncement 
— soon  dispelled  this  hope.  Nor  has  there  been 
found  sufficient  warrant  for  his  independent 
nomination.  His  trip  through  the  West  and  the 
South  has  awakened  great  and  genuine  enthusi- 
asm ;   but  it  was  for  him  as^htero  of  Manila,  and 
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votion  of  millions  whom  he  will  not  find  ungrate- 
ful. The  republic  will  appraise  with  increasing 
value  his  service,  but  it  is  in  np  temper  now  to 
give  an  office  of  such  tremendously  large  present 
import  merely  as  a  token  of  gratitude.  The 
whole  country  has  watched  the  Admiral  in  his 
journeys  through  the  country,  but  not  with  jeal- 
ous eye;  and  now  that  he  is  back,  it  is  disposed 
with  him  to  wonder  how  he  could  have  been 
persuaded  to  think  that  he  would  like  to  be 
President.  He  has  a  high  and  unique  position, 
the  universal  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  having  performed  a  greater  ser- 
vice than  he  should  find  opportunity  to  give 
again  to  his  country,  even  as  her  President. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  just 
Contested  about  to  close,  the  Senate  has  been 
Senate  Seats,  required  to  expend  much  time  and 
nervous  energy  in  the  consideration  of  undecided 
claims  to  two  of  its  seats.  Late  in  April,  by  the 
exceedingly  close  vote  of  33  to  32,  it  was  decided 
that  former  Senator  Matthew  Stanley  Quay,  of 
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Pennsylvania,  was  not  entitled  to  a  seat  on  the 
appointment  of  the  governor  of  his  State,  the 
Legislature  having  failed  to  choose  his  successor. 
There  was  ample  precedent  for  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  ;  nevertheless,  the  country 
was  surprised.  In  the  meantime  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  after  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  charges  of  bribery  brought 
against  Mr.  William  A.  Clark,  of  Montana,  had 
unanimously  reported  a  resolution  that  Mr.  Clark 
was  not  duly  and  legally  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana.  Pending  action  by  the 
Senate  on  this  resolution,  Mr.  Clark,  on  May  15, 
made  a  statement  in  the  Senate  denying  the 
charges,  and  announced  that  he  had  tendered  his 
resignation.  Following  close  on  the  heels  of  this 
announcement  came  the  report  from  Montana 
that  the  resignation  had  been  accepted,  and  Mr. 
Clark  himself  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
thereby.  The  officer  who  made  the  appointment 
was  Lieutenant-Governor  Spriggs,  acting  in  the- 
absence  of  Governor  Smith.  No  one  ques- 
tioned the  power  of  the  acting  governor  to  make 
the  appointment  if  a  vacancy  had  actually  been 
caused  by  Mr.  Clark^s  resignation  ;  but  it  was 
contended  that,  if  the  Senate  were  to  adopt  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions, the  effect  would  be  to  declare  that  Mr.  Clark 
had  never  held  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  therefore 
could  not  create  a  vacancy  by  *<  resigning, "  while 
an  appointment  by  the  acting  governor  to  fill  the 
vacancy  existing  from  the  expiration  of  Senator 
Mantle's  term,  in  1899,  would  be  held  invalid 
for  the  same  reasons  that  prevailed  in  the  Quay 
case.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Clark,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  argued  that  the  Montana  Legislature 
believed  that  it  had  performed  its  full  duty  in 
electing  Mr.  Clark  Senator,  while  in  Pennsylvania 
the  Legislature  obviously  failed  to  elect.  A  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  constitutional  quibbling  never 
before  presented  itself.  Meanwhile,  the  resolu- 
tion favoring  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the 
popular  election  of  Senatora,  adopted  by  the 
House  in  April,  is  still  at  rest  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 


state 


In  the  May  number  of  the  Review, 
Uaiaiation  Several  important  enactments  of  the 
of  1900,  j^g^  York  Legislature  were  sum- 
marized. In  ten  other  States  legislative  sessions 
have  been  held  during  the  first  five  months  of 
1900,  and  most  of  the  law-making  of  the  year 
has  been  completed.  •  The  Texas  anti-trust  law, 
which  has  heretofore  represented  the  extreme 
form  of  repressive  legislation,  has  been  virtually 
reenacted  in  Mississippi,  where  the  Legislature 
has  defined  the  illegal  combination  as  any  •'  con- 


tract, understanding,  or  agreement,  expressed  or 
implied,  between  two  or  more  persons,  corpora- 
tions, firms,  or  associations "  in  restraint  of 
trade.  The  new  law  is  explicit  in  its  prohibi- 
tions of  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  such  combina- 
tions to  raise  or  lower  either  the  price  or  the  out- 
put of  any  commodity,  or  to  hinder  competition 
in  any  form.  The  Legislature  showed  its  friend- 
liness to  the  movement  for  industrial  improve- 
ment in  the  State,  in  which  both  whit-^  and 
blacks  have  an  interest,  by  voting  the  sam  of 
$40,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  textile  school 
In  South  Carolina,  a  new  board  of  control  for 
the  State  liquor- dispensary  system  has  been  cre- 
ated. Another  change  in  the  law  provides  for 
the  future  distribution  of  the  profits  of  the 
business  in  such  a  way  that  those  counties  and 
towns  which  maintain  dispensaries  will  receive  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  surplus  than  those 
from  which  no  part  of  the  revenue  is  derived. 
Heretofore  the  fund  has  been  divided  solely  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  public-school  sjts- 
tem.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  change 
will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  communities  now 
opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic  to  open  dispensaries. 
The  Virginia  Legislature  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  people,  to  be  taken  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in 
May,  the  question  of  calling  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. One  result  of  such  a  convention  would 
probably  be  a  restriction  of  the  franchise,  similar 
to  that  now  in  force  in  Mississippi  and  several 
other  Southern  States.  In  Iowa,  several  changes 
were  made  by  the  Legislature  in  the  methods  of 
assessing  the  property  of  corporations  for  taxa- 
tion. Hereafter  express  companies  are  to  be 
taxed  on  the  mileage -unit  plan,  and  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies  are  to  be  assessed  by 
each  municipality  and  county  through  which 
their  lines  run ,  accord  ing  to  mileage.  The  Legis- 
lature has  provided  for  State  supervision  of  all 
the  county  and  private  insane  asylums  in  Iowa. 

Reoiaion  of  "^^^  members  of  the  New  York  City 
thiBNew^York  Charter  Revision  Commission,  ap- 
Charter,  ^{j^^jQ^  by  Govemor  Roosevelt  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  passed  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture are  :  George  L.  Rives,  Charles  C.  Beaman, 
Franklin  Bartlett,  Henry  W.  Taft,  John  D. 
Crimmins,  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  Edgar  J.  Levey, 
and  Alexander  T.  Mason,  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan ;  Charles  A.  Schieren,  James  McKean, 
Isaac  M.  Kapper,  and  William  C.  De  Witt,  of 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  ;  James  L.  Wells,  of 
the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  ;  George  W.  Davison, 
of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  and  George  Cromwell, 
of  the  Borough  of  Richmond.  The  task  of  the 
commission  will  be,  not  to  make  a  new  charter, 
but  to  revise  the  existing  charter  in  the  light  of 
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experience,  as  Governor  Roosevelt  has  stated. 
The  governor  has  especially  directed  the  commis- 
sioners' attention  to  the  question  of  the  New  York 
City  water-supply  and  the  desirability  of  such 
amendments  to  the  charter  as  will  secure  raunici- 
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(Chairman  of  the  New  York  Charter  CommlBslon.) 

pal  ownership  of  the  water-supply  and  shut  out 
the  Ramapo  and  all  other  schemes  in  the  interest 
of  private  corporations.  The  commission  has 
announced  its  intention  to  consider  this  matter, 
and  also  the  proposed  reforms  of  the  city's  edu- 
cational system,  the  question  of  the  mayor's  term 
of  office  and  power  of  removal,  the  organization 
of  the  municipal  assembly,  the  borough  system, 
the  bureau  of  elections,  and  other  points  in  the 
charter  which  seem  to  require  amendment.  The 
chairman  of  the  commission  is  Mr.  Rives,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  and  a  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen  of  Manhattan.  The  member- 
ship is  composed  both  of  practical  politicians  (in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term)  and  of  men  who  have 
made  a  theoretical  study  of  city  government,  but 
the  purely  doctrinaire  element  is  notably  lacking. 
Tammany  was  ignored  in  the  makeup  of  the 
commission,  but  the  political  abilities  of  the  lead- 
ers in  that  organization  have  usually  been  dis- 
played in  quite  different  fields,  and  it  has  not 
been  customary  for  them  to  seek  **  places  "de- 
manding much  work  and  offering  no  pay. 


Th9  strik  '^^®  strike  epidemic  shows  no  signs  of 
Epidemit  abatement.  The  first  of  May  this 
SpreadM.  year,  as  for  many  years  before  the 
depression,  was  the  signal  for  widespread  strikes 
in  the  building  trades  to  gain  the  eight-hour  day. 
This  year  the  strikes  were  notably  successful — 
New  England  papers  reporting  that  nearly  every 
*<  unionized"  town  in  that  section  has  now  the 
eight-hour  work-day  for  masons,  carpenters, 
plasterers,  paper-hangers,  plumbers,  and  every- 
body connected  with  the  construction  of  houses. 
The  fact  that  these  building  trades  workmen  are 
employed  by  small  contractors  in  sharp  competi- 
tion with  each  other,  and  not  by  great  corpora- 
tions or  trusts,  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  em- 
ployers to  act  unitedly  in  resisting  the  demand 
for  shorter  hours.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that 
American  workmen  in  these  trades  work  at  high 
tension  has  made  eight  hours  seem  to  most  em- 
ployers a  reasonable  work-day.  Certain  it  is, 
that  our  masons,  for  example,  working  but  eight 
hours  and  receiving  high  wages,  put  up  brick 
walls  at  slightly  less  cost  per  thousand  than  Con- 
tinental masons  working  nearly  half  again  as 
long  and  receiving  hardly  half  as  much  for  the 
day.  Where  men  are  expected  to  work  with  all 
their  might  the  hours  must  be  short,  or  the  men 
cannot  keep  up  their  work  day  after  day  without 
losing  vigor.  Outside  of  the  building  trades, 
the  most  conspicuous  strikes  have  been  those  on 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  on  the 
street  railroads  of  St.  Louis  and  its  suburbs. 
The  strike  on  the  New  York  Central  threatened 
for  a  few  days  a  serious  tie-up,  but  it  was  set- 
tled by  the  courteous  attitude  taken  by  the  man- 
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ageinent  toward  their  employees,  and  the  sub- 
stantial concessions  made  in  the  matter  of 
wages.  The  points  the  management  was  ready 
to  grant  were  granted  so  promptly,  and  those  it 
was  not  ready  to  grant  were  refused  so  firmly, 
that  the  whole  matter  was  settled  before  bad 
blood  had  been  stirred,  and  before  many  em- 
ployees had  even  quit  their  posts.  The  St.  Louis 
strikes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  well  met. 
The  original  cause  of  the  strikes  seems  to  have 
been  the  discharge  of  union  men  because  they 
were  union  men,  and  when  public  officials  tried 
to  have  the  dispute  submitted  to  impartial  arbi- 
trators the  reply  was  given  by  the  companies 
that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate. 

_  ...  „        Meanwhile,  nearly  all  the  roads  of  the 
pathy  with  thg  great  City  were  tied  up,  nearly  every- 

and  the  stores  were  practically  deserted.  More 
than  this,  sympathy  with  the  strikers  found  vent 
in  the  storming  of  cars  when  manned  by  new  hands 
who  had  taken  the  strikers'  places.  And  finally 
the  police,  in  order  to  disperse  the  mobs,  felt  com- 
pelled to  form  mounted  squads  and  ride  into  the 
crowds,  slashing  with  their  sabers  and  seriously 
wounding  a  number  of  people.  Despite  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  methods  pursued  by  some  of  the  strike 
sympathizers,  public  sympathy  seems  generally  to 
have  remained  with  the  men,  and  finally  the 
management  of  the  companies  felt  compelled  to 
offer  concessions  in  order  to  effect  a  settlement. 
Matters  are  still  unadjusted  as  we  go  to  press, 
but  the  management  has  definitely  agreed  that 
hereafter  no  man  shall  be  discharged  because  of 
his  membership  in  the  union.  So  far  as  the 
original  cause  of  the  strike  is  concerned,  the  men 
have  been  victorious.  The  fate  of  their  demands 
respecting  hours  and  wages  is  not  yet  determined. 

_.    .      ,      The   theory   advocated   in    the  May 
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Steel  and  Wire  nnmher  Of  the  Review  op  Reviews, 
Company.  ^Yi&t  the  best  practical  tendency  for 
trust  legislation  was  in  the  direction  of  securing 
the  utmost  publicity  of  business  methods  and 
accounts,  has  been  strikingly  exemplified  by  the 
experience,  during  the  past  month,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  and  Wire  Company  and  its  stockholders. 
The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  is  a 
corporation  owning  a  score  of  large  steel  mills 
clustered  for  the  most  part  about  Chicago.  It 
controls  four-fifths  of  the  wire  fencing  and  nails 
produced  in  this  country.  The  chief  manager  of 
the  company  was  Mr.  John  W.  Gates,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors.  The  product  of 
the  trust  had  shown  an  advance  in  price  larger 
even  than  the  advance  in  the  price  of  steel  rails 
and  other  products  of  iron.     The  retail  price  of 


nails,  for  instance,  has  been  for  this  year  more 
than  300  per  cent,  of  the  price  in    1897.     The 
trust  had  been  showing  every  evidence  and  mak- 
ing every  claim  of  prosperity,  and  was  paying 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  year  on 
its  common  stock.     On  a  visit  to  New  York  in 
the  latter  part  of  April,  Mr.  Gates  was  interviewed 
by  a  reporter  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper,  and 
announced  that .  there  was    an  excessive  overpro- 
duction ;  that  many  of  the  mills  of  the  company 
were  to  be  shutdown  immediately,  and  that  the  iron 
trade  in  general  was  in  a  relatively  bad  condition. 
Such   an    announcement   came    as   a    thunder- 
stroke to  the  commercial  world.     Twelve  milk 
of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  were 
actually  shut  down,  and  of  course  the  stock  of 
the  trust  fell  rapidly,  bringing  with   it  sympa- 
thetic declines  in  many  industrial  shares,  espe- 
cially in  iron  and  steel  stocks.     Mr.  Gates  was 
accused  of  booming  the  situation  as  regarded  his 
company  in  previous  statements,  and  of  following 
this  course  up  with  the  note  of  calamity  in  order 
to  make  profits  on  the  stock  of  his  company, 
which   he  was  alleged  to  have  sold   short.     A 
number  of  Wall  Street  men  who  had  been  hard 
hit  by  the  sudden  decline  in  American  Steel  and 
Wire   shares   made   a   vigorous   protest,    and  a 
bitter  litigation  was  carried  on  personally  against 
Mr.  Gates  by  holders  of  the  stock  who  had  suf- 
fered.      Mr.    Gates    himself    denied    absolutely 
having  ^'gone  sliort"  of  the  stock,  and  claimed 
that  he  had  only  given  out  the  interview  after 
the  most  persistent  efforts  of  the  reporter  to  get  it 
Certain    other  members  of  the   directorate   de- 
manded his  resignation,  and  claimed  that  the  en- 
tire proceeding  of  shutting  down  the  mills  was 
unwise  ;  that  what  was  needed  was  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  wire  and  nails.     Their  views  finally 
seemed  to  have  prevailed  ;   Mr.  Gates  has  resigned 
the  chairmanship,  the  prices  of  the  product  of  the 
mills  have  been 
reduced, and  the 
mills  have  start- 
ed up  again. 


The  Stump 


The 

mp 
in  Metai       mOSt 

^'^'^''-  con- 
servative ob- 
servers of  trade 
conditions  do 
not  believe  that 
this  incident  and 
the  important 
fall  in  the  prices 
of  lead  and  vari- 
ous other  metals 
mean  a  sudden 
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and  radical  break  in  the  high  general  condition 
of  prosperity  the  country  has  been  enjoying. 
It  seems  more  probable  that,  along  with  enor- 
mous production  stimulated  by  the  high  prices, 
the  high  prices  themselves  have  tended  to 
make  all  building  operations  that  could  possibly 
be  delayed  wait  for  a  better  purchasing  period. 
The  very  widespread  epidemic  of  strikes  has,  too, 
undoubtedly  postponed  part  of  the  normal  de- 
mand for  material.  An  example  of  this  reluc- 
tance to  buy  is  undoubtedly  shown  in  the  export 
of  iron.  The  first  quarter  of  1900  showed  an 
export  of  only  27,000  tons  of  American  pig  iron, 
as  against  87,000  tons  for  a  similar  period  of 
1899.  Whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  phenome- 
non, it  is  quite  certain  that  with  an  ideal  system 
of  public  enlightenment  as  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Ameiican  Steel  and  Wire  Company  referred  to 
above,  it  would  not  have  come  about  that  this 
sudden  shock  could  unsettle  the  entire  stock 
market,  depressing  prices  to  a  figure  only  two 
doUare  per  share  above  the  lowest  point  of  last 
year,  shutting  up  mills  by  the  wholesale,  depriv- 
ing thousands  of  workmen  of  their  means  of  sup- 
port, and  creating  suspicion  as  to  the  methods 
and  the  sincerity  of  the  men  in  charge  of  these 
great  industrial  undertakings. 

j.^^  Where  a  commodity  comes  so  closely 
Ice  Trust  home  to  the  personal  necessities  of  the 
in  Mew  York,  p^^pj^  g^  i\^q  Summer  ice  supply,  pub- 
lic feeling  is  evidently  not  disposed  to  wait  for 
the  finally  wise  legislation  calculated  to  reveal  the 
exact  truth  as  to  the  workings  of  monopolistic 
companies.  In  New  York  the  ice  company 
which  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  practically  com. 
plete  control  of  the  supply,  not  only  for  the 
metropolis,  but  largely  for  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington,  announced  this  spring 
that,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  ice  crop  on 
the  nearby  stretches  of  the  Hudson  River,  and 
owing  to  the  smaller  supply  from  Maine,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  charge  the  consumer  of 
small  quantities  of  ice  sixty  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  instead  of  thirty  cents.  With  the  sud- 
den oncoming  of  hot  weather,  a  popular  outcry 
was  raised  against  this  huge  increase  in  the  cost 
of  a  commodity  absolutely  necessary  for  the  com- 
fort, the  health,  and,  at  times,  for  the  lives  of 
the  people  in  the  crowded  districts  of  New  York. 
Every  public  print  in  tlie  city  of  any  impor- 
tance vigorously  took  up  the  task  of  investiga- 
tion and  protest.  It  was  freely  asserted  that  the 
monopoly  in  ice  was  made  possible  by  the  heavy 
interests  of  city  ofiBcials  in  the  stocks  of  the  trust. 
It  was  shown  that  artificial  ice  could  be  manu- 
factured and  sold  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the 
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city  of  New  Orleans  artificial  ice  is  sold  at  the 
first-named  figure.  Every  citizen  of  New  York 
City  who  could  read  the  papers  was  soon  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts  regarding  the  trust^s  pur. 
chases  of  ice  and  the  price  it  had  to  pay.  With- 
in a  few  days  after  the  wave  of  investigation  and 
protest  began,  the  ice  company  wks  forced  to  still 
the  clamor  by  instituting  the  sale  of  five-cent 
blocks  of  ice  from  house  to  house,  delivered  by 
them  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents  per  hundred. 


The 


The  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
Mlcaragua  sentatives  on  May  2  of  Mr.  Hepburn's 
Canal.  |^-jj  ^^^  ^^le  construction  of  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  at  a  cost  of  $140,000,000,  and  plac- 
ing $10,000,000  in  President  McKinley's  hands 
for  buying  concessions  and  beginning  the  work, 
indicates,  at  least,  the  deep  interest  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  project,  and  the  non-partisan  nature  of 
the  support  accorded  to  the  enterprise.  The  bill 
was  passed,  after  tw^o  days'  debate,  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  225  to  35.  The  fact  that  the 
bill  confers  unusual  powers  on  the  President, 
leaving  much  to  his  discretion,  not  only  speaks 
w^ell  for  the  confidence  of  Congress  in  the  Execu- 
tive, but  furnishes  additional  evidence  that  the 
advocates  of  an  American  isthmian  canal  have 
reached  an  agreement  that  action  must  be  taken 
quickly,  and  without  the  ordinary  restraints 
which  so  often  hedge  about  large  governmental 
undertakings.  In  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  favor- 
ably reported  from  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
Oceanic  Canals  by  Senator  Morgan,  and  it  now 
seems  certain  that  the  United  States  is  finally  de- 
termined to  build  and  own  the  great  canal. 
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After  the  enactment  of  the  Porto 
Booernment  Rican  legislation  described  in  our  May 
of  Porto  /neo.  n^unber,  it  was  thought  advisable  still 
further  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  good  govern- 
ment in  that  island,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
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(The  new  treasurer  of  Porto  Rico.) 

franchises.  To  this  end  amendments  were  adopted 
by  Congress  which  provide  that  all  franchises 
shall  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  before  going  into  operation,  and  that  all 
charters  **  shall  be  subject  to  alteration,  amend- 
ment, or  appeal."  Stock-watering  is  forbidden  ; 
the  Government  is  empowered  to  regulate  charges 
for  service;  and  it  is  provided  that  the  property  of 
corporations  holding  franchises  may  be  purchased 
by  the  Government  at  a  fair  valuation.  Gov- 
ernor Allen  was  duly  inaugurated  on  May  1,  and 
an  admirable  beginning  was  made  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Porto  Rico's  fiscal  affairs  in  the  ap- 
pointment by  President  McKinley  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Hollander  as  treasurer  and  Mr.  John  R.  Garrison 
as  auditor  of  the  insular  government.  Dr.  Hol- 
lander has  for  several  years  held  a  chair  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore,  and  has 
won  national  recognition  as  a  student  of  finance  ; 
he  was  sent  to  Porto  Rico  several  months  ago  to 
report  on  the  island's  system  of  taxation  and  rev- 
enue.    Mr.  Garrison  has  had  a  long  experience 


in  responsible  positions  connected  with  the  Treag. 
ury  Department  at  Washington.  By  these  ap 
pointments,  following  that  of  Governor  Allen,  the 
administration  has  given  the  best  possible  guar- 
antee of  a  clean  and  able  colonial  government. 
Since  the  settlement  of  the  tariff  question  trade 
between  Porto  Rico  and  New  York  has  quickly 
revived. 

j.^^  Congress  has  had  to  face  in  Hawaii 
Hawaiian  Conditions  somewhat  similar  to  those 
FrancMa:    ^j^j^j^   j^^  ^^  ^.j^^  Fifteenth  Amend- 

mont ;  and  there  it  has,  apparently,  committed  a 
serious  mistake  in  the  civil-government  bill  which 
became  a  law  late  in  April.  Instead  of  giving  the 
right  of  franchise  the  same  bounds  which  it  had 
under  the  provisional  government  (and  which  are 
reported  to  have  been  satisfactory),  the  property 
qualifications  of  senatorial  electors  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  only  limitations  that  now  stand 
are  those  which  apply  as  well   to  electors  for 
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members  of  the  lower  house — the  ability  to 
read  and  write  either  the  English  or  Hawaiian 
language.  It  would  seem  that  the  advice  of  the 
commission  should  have  prevailed  in  this  as  in 
some  other  matters,  even  if  the  theory  of  suffrage 
there  did  not  entirely  accord  with  the  traditions 
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here,   the    conditions    being    widely    different. 
Those  dominant  in  Hawaii  receive  news  of  this 
modification  of  the  original  bill  with  grave  doubts 
of  its  wisdom,  feeling  that  such  an  extension  is 
likely  to  make  against  Americanism  in  the  island, 
and  to  imperil  the  institutions  we  are  seeking 
to  establish.     No  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  bill  as  described  in  our  April  num- 
ber, except  by  an  amendment  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  saloons.    The  Hawaiians,  though 
not  Entirely  satisfied,  welcome  the  new  govern- 
ment as  guaranteeing  stability  and  certainty  of 
domestic  peace,  and  hope  that  when  *  *  Congress 
becomes    well   informed   about  Hawaiian    con- 
ditions and  needs,"  legislation  will  be  adapted 
to  meet  them.    Their  fears  that  some  carpet-bag- 
ger, job  •  chaser  governor   would    be    set    over 
them  have  been  agreeably  dispelled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  ex -President  Dole  to  the  governor- 
ship.     Mr.  Dole  served  for  several  years  on  the 
Hawaiian  Supreme  Court  bench,  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  in  1894,  and  in  1898,  im- 
mediately after  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the 
United    States,   was  appointed  provisional  gov- 
ernor.     No  better  appointment  could  have  been 
made. 


The 


The  New  South,   perplexed  by  the 
mtgimierif  race  problem  entailed  to  it  by  the  Old 
ComfBrene:   ^q^^}^^  and  compelled  to  help  work  out 
a  solution  formulated  by  the  North,  has  now,  in 
its  new  strength,  attacked  the  problem  for  itself. 
The  complexity  of  this  problem  alone  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  discourage  any  such  attempt 
through  these  years  of  resuscitation,  even  if  the 
whole  matter  had  not  been  practically  taken  out 
of  their  hands.     There  has  been  one  dominant 
motive  in  all  their  political  and  social  struggles 
through  this  period  ;  and  that  has  been  one  which 
the  far-away  North  has  not  been  able  fully  to 
appreciate  or  fairly  to  judge.     That  motive  has 
been  the  supremacy  of  the  white  man  ;  and  when 
that  has   been  menaced,   the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  prescribed  solution,  has  lost  its  potency 
to  restrain.     It  was  around  this  simple  paragraph 
of  the  Constitution  that  most  of  the  discussion  of 
the    Montgomery  conference  was  waged.     This 
conference  was  a  gathering  of  Southern  men  for 
the  consideration  of  their  own  peculiar  problems, 
chief  of  which  was  the  one  just  named.     It  was 
a  notable   occasion,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
value  of  the  contributions  as  of  the  spirit  shown 
by  these    representatives  of  the  North.     There 
was  a  wide  divergence  of  view  as  to  what  should 
be  done.       One   gentleman,  widely   known   as  a 
lecturer,  stoutly  maintained  that  the  white  man 
would  never  permit  the  negro  to  have  an  equal  part 
in  the  industrial,  political,  social,  and  civil  advan- 


tages of  the  United  States  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
all  discussion  of  plans  for  their  amalgamation  was 
futile.  He  advocated  deportation  to  the  West, 
where  storage  reservoirs  can  redeem  a  territory 
equal  to  the  wants  of  70,000,000,  or  to  the  newly 
acquired  islands  of  the  sea,  or  to  repartitioned 
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Africa  ;  but  with  this  view  there  seemed  to  be  lit- 
tle sympathy.  It  is  an  impracticable  scheme, 
and  moreover  the  negro  population  is  necessary 
industrially  to  the  development  of  the  South. 
Another  extreme  view  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Waddell,  of  North  Carolina,  by  Mr.  Murphy, 
the  organizer  of  the  conference,  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Bourke  Cock  ran,  advocating  the  repeal 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  and  so  remitting 
the  question  of  suffrage  to  the  individual  States. 
But  the  more  temperate  view  seemed  to  prevail. 
Ex-Governor  McCorkle,  of  West  Virginia,  and 
ex-Secretary  Herbert,  while  maintaining  with 
stoutness  that  white  men  must  keep  the  control 
if  they  mean  to  preserve  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion, contested  as  strenuously  that  the  right  of 
franchise  was  the  vital  and  underlying  principle 
of  the  life  of  this  free  people,  and  must  not  be 
violated.  The  remedy  of  the  present  conditions 
they  hold  to  lie  in  an  ''honest  and  inflexible 
educational  and  property  basis,  administered  fairly 
for  black  and  white."  This  limitation  would 
not  endanger  the  dominancy  of  the  white  man, 
and  yet  would  involve  no  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  *<race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude/'    In  this  direction  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
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sissippi  have  already  moved,  and  other  States  are 
following.  Ex-Governor  McCorkle  urged  against 
the  argument  for  the  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  and  very  pertinently,  that  while 
such  a  course  would  make  this  a  local  question, 
it  was  the  very  thing  they  did  not  want ;  *  *  this 
question  must  be  settled  by  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

The  results  of  the  recent  census  taken 
Taking  in  Cuba  under  the  direction  of  the 
In  Cuba.  United  States  War  Department  are 
in  every  way  encouraging.  In  the  first  place, 
the  island  was  found  to  have  a  larger  population 
tlian  had  been  estimated.  The  returns  made  to 
General  Sanger,  the  director  of  the  census,  give 
an  aggregate  of  1,572,797  inhabitants,  as  against 
1,631,687  returned  by  the  census  taken  under 
Spanish  authority  in  1887.  Thus  the  loss  in  the 
twelve  years  amounted  to  58,890,  or  3.6  per 
cent.  General  Sanger  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  1895  the 
population  had  reached  a  total  of  little  less  than 
1,800,000.  The  losses  from  three  years  of  war 
and  the  reconcentration  policy  of  General  Weyler 
may  therefore  have  approximated  200, 000.  Great 
as  these  losses  were,  the  island  is  to-day  far  bet- 
ter peopled  than  reports  had  led  us  to  suppose. 
The  white  people  of  Cuban  birth  number  910,- 
298,  or  58  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  the  negroes 
and  mixed  breeds  less  than  one-third  of  the  total. 
Considered  with  reference  to  the  proposed  basis 
of  suffrage  in  Cuba,  the  census  returns  are  most 
significant.  On  the  grounds  of  education,  prop- 
erty-holding, or  membership  in  the  Cuban  army, 
at  least  140,000  native  Cubans  are  qualified  to 
vote  in  the  municipal  elections  on  June  16.  The 
census  discovered  only  96,083  white  males  born 
in  Spain,  21  years  of  age  and  over;  but  from 
these  must  be  deducted  more  than  66,000  who 
have  registered  their  Spanish  citizenship  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  treaty,  so  that  the  Spanish 
voters  in  Cuba  will  number  all  told  less  than 
30,000.  The  domination  of  native-born  wliite 
Cubans  in  Cuban  politics  is  assured  beyond 
doubt.  The  most  somber  fact  disclosed  by  the 
census  is  the  illiteracy  of  43  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation over  ten  years  of  age.  This  only  makes 
more  evident  the  need  of  education  under  Ameri- 
can auspices. 

Charles  F.  "W.  Neely,  chief  financial 
Cuban  Postal  agent  of  the  Cuban  Post-Office  De- 
Scandal,  partment,  indicted  on  charge  of  em- 
l^ezzling  $36,000  of  Government  money;  Director 
of  Posts  Rathbone  practically  deposed  ;  Postmaster 
Thompson,  of  Havana,  arrested  for  misappropri- 
ation and    other   irregularities  and  two  deputy- 


auditors  and  two  clerks  placed  under  arrest  or 
surveillance, — are  the  staithng  results  to  date  of  a 
recent  investigation  of  postal  accounts  in  Cuba. 
It  is  difficult  to  look  upon   this  wide -reaching 
defalcation  without  deepest  indignation  that  the 
country's  honor  had  been  held  so  lightly  by  those 
who  should  have  guarded  it  with  greatest  care. 
Such  thievery  during  the  period  of  our  guardian- 
ship is  doubly  regrettable,  because  it  must  awaken 
in  those  whom  we  are  seeking  to  help  work  out 
their  political  salvation   a  suspicion  of  our  sin- 
cerity and  honesty  of  purpose,  or  to  raise  doubts 
as  to  our  competency,  either  of  which  must  be  a 
serious  hindrance  to  those  who  have  these  great 
tasks  seriously  at  heart  and  in  hand.      And  yet 
it  is  unreasonable  to  find  fault  with  the  whole 
system  and  the  policy  that  lay  behind  it,  or  lo 
question  the  good  motives  and  integrity  of  all 
those  remotely  or  directly  responsible  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  those  officials.     While   it  is  true 
that  appointment  to  office  as  reward  for  political 
service,  or  by  personal  favor,  is  likely  to  weaken 
the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  to  make  appointees 
oblivious  to  the  obligation  of  service,  it  should 
also  be  remembered  that  the  most  careful  exam- 
ination may  insure  against  incompetency,  but  not 
against  dishonesty.     Our  criticisms  should  there- 
fore await  the  investigation.     The  Administra- 
tion is  to  be  credited  with  admirable  appoint- 
ments in  the  main  to  the  newly  created  colonial 
and  territorial  positions,  and  this  debit  is  but  a 
timely  lesson  to  emphasize  the  need  of  most  dis- 
criminating  care   in   future   selections.       These 
offenses,    though  most  grave,   cannot  in   them- 
selves condemn  us  or  our  policy  ;  but  hesitation 
to  investigate  with  rigor  or  delay  in  punishing 
the  guilty  would  bring  a  permanent  and  de8er\'ed 
disgrace.      There   is  every  prospect  that  these 
cases  will   be   handled  vigorously  and   without 
partisan  favor.     It  is  the  only  safe  course  for 
those  in  power  and  for  the  ultimate  success  of  our 
dealings  with  Cuba  and  the  other  islands  where 
like  problems  are  presented.     The  incident  can- 
not be  wholly  regrettable,  unfortunate  as  it  is,  if 
it  has  as  one  of  its  results  the  wholesome  effect  of 
impressing  the  importance  of  securing  every  pos- 
sible guarantee  for  the  purity  and  efficiency  of 
our  civil  service  in  the  new  territories,  where  we 
have  become  in  some  measure  responsible  for 
their  wise  government. 

General  Otis  ^^  General  Otis,  who  sailed  from  Ma- 
Returns  from  nilafoT  the  United  States  on  May  5,  it 
thePhiiippinea.  ^^^  truthfully  be  said  that  no  Ameri- 
can official  ever  more  fairly  earned  a  vacation. 
The  difficulties  of  his  task  at  Manila  have  been 
enormous.  To  suppress  the  insurrection  might 
w^ell  have  taxed  the  powers  of  the  ablest  of  our 
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generals,  but  that  was  only  a  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  our  administration  at  Washington  laid 
on  General  Otis's  broad  shoulders.  Not  only 
was  he  expected  to  fight  to  a  finish  the  tedious 
contest  with  Aguinaldo  and  his  followers  ;  he 
was  to  build  up  and  set  running  the  machinery 
of  a  new  civil  government,  to  organize  a  system 
of  taxation,  settle  the  claims  of  the  Spanish  fri- 
ars, devise  a  method  of  regulating  the  liquor 
traffic,  and,  in  short,  manufacture  various  kinds 
of  bricks  with  a  very  limited  supply  of  straw,  to 
say  the  least.  That  he  retires,  at  the  end  of  fif- 
teen months,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  ac- 
tual accomplishment  to  his  credit  is  another 
proof  of  the  ability  of  the  American  army  officer 
to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  new  conditions.  If 
General  Otis  has  not  suppressed  Aguinaldo' s  re- 
bellion, he  has  at  any  rate  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  insurgent  government  as  such.  What  is 
left  is  the  fast-ebbing  vitality  of  a  desultory 
guerrilla  warfare  maintained  by  a  few  scattered, 
ill-equipped  robber  bands.  Peace  and  order  are 
yet  to  be  fully  established  in  Luzon,  but  organ- 
ized resistance  to  Uncle  Sam's  authority  is  fast 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  General  MacAr- 
thur  lias  succeeded  to  the  command,  as  we  noted 
last  month. 

y.^^         Various  European  powers  with  little 

TurkUh      bills  of  their  own  against  Turkey  are 

/ndemniti,.    watching  with  interest  the  efforts  of 

the  United  States  to  collect  from  the  Sultan  that 


WILL  HB  COLLECT? 

From  the  Triimne  (Minneapolis). 


indemnity  for  the  destruction  of  missionary  prop- 
erty during  the  Armenian  massacres.  The  dam- 
age was  done  in  1895,  when  in  the  course  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Armenians  an  American  mis- 
sion-house was  burned  to  the  ground  at  Harpoot, 
and  the  dwelling-houses  and  personal  property  of 
many  of  the  teachers  at  Euphrates  College  and 
Marash  were  destroyed.  The  mob  that  devastated 
the  mission  was  actually  led  by  Turkish  soldiers 
and  officers,  so  that  it  was  eminently  in  order 
that  Judge  Terrell,  our  minister  to  the  Porte, 
should  feel  the  responsibility  of  asking  damages. 
It  is  worth  while  noting  that  it  was  not  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves  who  pushed  a  claim  for 
money  to  be  paid  to  themselves,  but  our  minister 
who  of  his  own  initiative  requested  that  the  losers 
by  the  incident  should  present  him  with  an  item- 
ized statement  of  all  damages  sustained.  The 
bill  footed  some  $90,000,  and  the  Sultan  admitted 
the  justice  of  the  claim. 

After  much  procrastination,  the  Hon. 
^Sfpiwiacy^  Oscar  S.  Straus,  the  present  minister 

to  Turkey,  made  determined  efforts  to 
procure  the  payment  of  the  indemnity.  The  Sultan 
gave  three  distinct  promises  and  failed  to  keep 
them.  The  sum  was  certainly  not  a  large  one  for  a 
country  with  a  gross  income  of  some  $80, 000, 000, 
but  the  Sultan  had  other  bills  of  the  same  sort 
from  certain  European  powers  who  were  not  so 
free  to  bring  final  pressure  on  Turkey,  and  it 
would  be  awkward  to  pay  the  United  States  and 
not  pay  the  others.  The  Sultan  issued  an  irade 
permitting  the  rebuilding  of  Robert  College,  and 
there  were  rumors  of  greater  or  less  authenticity 
that  the  United  States  might  be  allowed  to  tack 
the  amount  of  the  indemnity  on  to  the  price  of  a 
cruiser  to  be  built  in  America  for  the  Turkish 
Government,  but  the  money  was  not  forthcoming. 
Finally,  in  May,  our  State  Department  for- 
warded a  peremptory  note  to  the  Porte,  demand- 
ing the  immediate  payment  of  the  debt,  and 
there  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  course  this 
country  will  pursue  if  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
collection  without  a  show  of  coercion — suggest 
tions  ranging  from  the  seizure  of  the  custom- 
house at  Smyrna  to  &  naval  demonstration  be-^ 
fore  Constantinople.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  in  the^ 
highest  degree  unlikely  that  the  United  States 
will  be  forced  to  such  steps.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  probably,  that  the  Turkish  minister  has 
given  assurances  at  Washington  of  the  final  pay- 
ment of  the  claims,  and  has  begged  and  received 
a  short  delay.  It  is  interestmg  to  remember  that 
a  possible  rupture  over  this  intrinsically  small 
difference  may  have  effects  in  the  far-away  island 
of  Sulu,  whose  Mohammedan  population  vener- 
ates Abdul  Hamid  as  the  head  of  its  religion. 
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C.  W.  Weasela. 


A.  D.  Wolmarans. 

THE  BOEU  ENVOYS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A.  D.  Fischer. 


On  May  15  the  tliree  Boer  envoys 
Envoys  in  the  from  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
United  state,.  ^^^^  State  arrived  in  New  York  from 
their  round  of  the  European  Powers.  The  party 
included  Messrs.  Fischer,  Wolmarans,  and  Wes- 
sels,  with  a  secretary  and  Mrs.  Fischer.  The 
envoys  were  kindly  and  even  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived in  New  York  ;  they  were  publicly  pre- 
sented to  the  Mayor,  and  after  a  short  stay  on 
May  18  were  escorted  to  Washington  by  several 
Congressmen  who  came  to  New  York  for  the 
purpose.  The  envoys  bore  full  credentials  from 
the  republics  they  represented,  and  either  as  ofl5- 
cial  representatives  or  as  distinguished  citizens  of 
their  countries  they  were,  of  course,  certain  of  a 
courteous  reception  at  the  hands  of  President 
McKinley.  They  bore  themselves  with  marked 
dignity  and  discretion  on  public  and  private  occa- 
sions, and  especially  disavowed  any  intention  of 
an  attempt  to  insert  a  Boer  plank  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  for  the  Presidential  campaign, 
claiming  that  they  came  to  America  to  appeal  to 
the  whole  United  States  to  use  its  influence  *'to 
stop  all  the  bloodshed  in  South  Africa."  Sym- 
pathy and  courtesy  these  gentlemen  were  assured 
of  ;  but  just  how  the  United  States  could  help 
their  cause  practically  was  not  suggested  very 
definitely  by  the  most  enthusiastic  friends  of  the 
hard-pressed  republics.  President  McKinley's 
offer  to  England  of  friendly  mediation  had  been 
politely  but  firmly  declined  by  Lord  Salisbury  ; 
and  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  a  neutral  power 
could  thereafter  do  toward  establishing  peace  and 
remain  a  neutral  power. 


In  the  last  days  of  April  General 
in  Roberts  made  a  strenuous  attempt  to 
South  Africa,  throw  a  cordon  to  the  east  around  the 
Boers,  while  Colonel  Dalgetty  was  making  his 
brave  defense  of  Wepener,  and  for  a  time  it 
looked  as  if  his  plan  would  be  successful.  The 
British  troops  under  the  command  of  Generals 
Bundle,  Brabant,  Pole-Carew,  Chermside,  and 
French  were 
d  isposed  in  such  " 
a  manner  as  to 
cut  off  the  es- 
cape, if  possi- 
ble, of  the  4, 000 
or  5,000  Boers 
investing  Wep- 
ener, and  oper- 
ating in  its  vi- 
cinity. At  the 
very  last  mo- 
ment, however, 
Commandant 
Botha  succeed- 
ed in  eluding 
the  20, 000  Brit- 
ish soldiers  sent 
to  cut  him  off, 
and  safely  with- 
drew  his  entire 
army     and    its 

supplies.  He  was  followed  closely  by  General 
French's  cavalry  and  the  mounted  infantry  under 
General  Hamilton,  for  whom  he  furnished  sturdy 
rear-guard  fighting  in  the  rough  country  about 


COLONEL  DALGETTY. 

(The  Defender  of  Wepener.) 
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Thaba  N'Chu.  Thus,  while  the  Boer  raid  to  the 
south  never  at  any  time  seriously  threatened 
Lord  Roberts'  communications,  it  was  evidently 
effective  in  slightly  delaying  his  advance  north- 
ward from  Bloemfontein,  and  the  Boers  also  suc- 
ceeded in  providing  themselves  with  supplies 
from  the  rich  wheat  country  around  Ladybrand 
and  Wepener. 

The  delay  to  the  general  advance  was, 
^oawjr*  however,  comparatively  insignificant. 
Lord   Roberts  had  by  this  time  re- 
vived his  transport  service  and  equipped  his  men 
with  fresh  horses  and  proper  impedimenta  for  a 
winter  campaign.     The  long-expected  move  on 
Pretoria  began  at  once.     The  British  army  was 
deployed  along  a  front  forty  miles  in  length.      By 
a  forced  march  with  his  enormous  army,  almost 
comparable  to  the  famous  march  to  Kandahar, 
the    British    general   quickly   swept   northward, 
past  Brandfort  and  Winburg,  crossing  the  Vet 
and  Zand  Rivers,  and  within  ten  days  entered 
Kroonstad,  the  Boors  fleeing  without  opposition 
before  the  tremendous  strides  of  the  great  British 
army.      President  Steyn  fled  the  day  before  the 
British    army  appeared   at   Kroonstad,   and   an- 
nounced   that   the   capital   of  the  Orange   Free 
State    was   moved   to   Lindley,   about  50  pailes 
east.      The  almost  incredible  swiftness  with  which 
the    British    forces  had   covered  the   128   miles 
from    Bloemfontein    seemed    to    dishearten   the 
Boers.      As  they  paused  time  and  time  again  for 
a   rear-guard  fight, 
their    flanks   were 
immediately  threat- 
ened   by    the    vast 
extent   of   the   ene- 
my's front,  and  the 
best   they  could  do 
was  to  effect  an  or- 
derly retreat.     The 
British  came  within 
an  ace  of  capturing 
Colonel    Blake,   the 
American    in  com- 
mand  of  the  Irish - 
American    corps  in 
the  Boer  army. 

ri.   o  x^-  4.  «      At  the 

The  Britfh  Flag 
om  Transvaal     same 
Territory.        ^  j  ^1  e 

that    Liord   Roberts 

began    the  advance 

from  Bloemfontein, 

General   Hunter,  in 

command  of  the  colonkl  blake. 

British  forces  north       (Of  the  Irish-American  Corps.) 


of  Kimberley,  began  active  operations  in  time 
with  his  chief.  The  Vaal  River  was  crossed  at 
Windsorton,  and  after  a  severe  engagement  on 
May  4,  General  Hunter  joined  General  Paget's 
forces  at  Warren  ton,  near  Fourteen  Streams.  A 
week  later  he  occupied  Christiana  without  oppo- 
sition, and  for  the  first  time  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  in  the 
Transvaal.  General  Buller,  too,  began  an  ad- 
vance in  Natal.  The  force  opposing  him  fell 
back  in  good  order,  and  there  was  no  attempt 
to  dispute  seriously  his  occupation  of  Glencoe, 
Dundee,  and  the  Biggarsburg  passes. 


LIZUT.-COL.  R.  8.  8.  BADEN-POWKLIj. 

Weeks  ago,  Lord  Roberts  predicted 
^  v«/l'f/.''^  that   Mafeking  and    Colonel    Baden- 

maf eking.      „,,,,?  ij      i 

Powell  s  plucky  garrison  would,  by 
May  18,  end  their  long  and  terrible  confinement. 
The  feat  was  accomplished  on  May  16  ;  when  the 
news  came  to  London  two  days  later,  the  great 
city  became  delirious  with  joy  and  practically 
suspended  all  business  to  shout  for  *  *  B.  -P.  *'  Not 
even  the  capture  of  Cronje's  army  could  vie  with 
Colonel  Baden -Powell's  escape  in  popularity  with 
the  British  public,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
gallant  colonel  will  be  second  only  to  *'  Bobs  "  as 
a  war  hero  when  the  transports  come  home. 
The  siege  of  Mafeking  began  on  October  14, 
1899,  General  Cronje  himself  investing  the  town 
with  about  three  thousand  Boers  and  three  guns. 
When  Cronje  moved  south  to  the  Modder,  Gen- 
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eral  Snyman  was  in  command  of  the  besiegers. 
Within  the  town  were  a  few  hundred  English  sol- 
diers and  some  1,200  irregular  troops.  Long 
ago  the  rations  of  the  besieged  ran  low,  and  the 
letters  which  runners  brought  from  the  belea- 
guered town  describe  the  garrison  as  living  chief- 
ly on  horse  meat.  The  final  relief  of  the  town 
was  accomplished  by  a  British  force  about  2,000 
strong,  which  Lord  Roberts  sent  northwest  from 
Kimberley  on  May  4,  before  which  the  besiegers 
were  forced  to  retire  after  they  had  made  a  des- 
perate but  inefficient  effort  to  capture  the  town. 


Great  Britain  is  now  absolutely  determined  to 
absorb  the  Boer  republics,  it  would  be  found  in 
Lord  Salisbury's  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the 


The  Month 
in  England. 

Australian 
known  as 


On  May  14  Mr.  Chamberlain  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  a 
bill  for  the  federation  of  the  five 
States.  This  notable  measure  is 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  Bill, 
and  bids  fair  to  finally  achieve  that  solidarity  of 
the  Australian  continent,  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  advocated  for  fifty  years — since  the 
time  of  Earl  Grey.  The  Australians  in  their 
referendum  decided  for  federation  by  a  vote  of 
371,850  to  171,400.  Delegates  were  elected 
who  drafted  a  constitution  containing  128  clauses, 
and  based  very  largely  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  provides  for  an  indissolu- 
ble Federal  Commonwealth,  firmly  united  for 
the  most  important  functions  of  government — 
for  two  legislative  houses,  the  lower  with  double 
the  membership  of  the  higher,  the  members  of 
both  receiving  the  same  salary.  The  bill,  if 
passed,  will  lead  to  a  uniform  postal -telegraph 
system,  and  probably  a  railway  system  under  one 
management.  It  provides  for  international  free 
trade  and  common  control  of  national  defense. 
The  Australian  delegates  sent  to  England  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  the  plan  struck  a  snag  in 
clause  74  of  the  proposed  constitution,  which  re- 
stricted the  right  of  appeal  from  the  highest 
Australian  court  to  the  Privy  Council  at  London 
by  the  exception  '<of  any  matter  involving  the 
interpretation  of  this  constitution  or  the  consti- 
tution of  a  State."  The  British  Government 
held  out  against  this  clause,  and  insisted  en  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  English  Privy  Council  in 
all  cases  without  exception.  The  delegates  and 
the  premiers  of  the  several  States  protested  that 
they  had  no  authority  to  sanction  changes  in  the 
constitution  as  it  was  drafted  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Australian  people  elected  for  that 
purpose.  For  a  time  things  were  in  a  muddle. 
Finally,  Mr.  Chamberlain  cleverly  cleared  up  the 
trouble  by  suggesting  that  the  Privy  Council 
itself  should  be  reconstituted  by  the  addition 
of  four  Lords  of  Appeal — one  from  Australia, 
South  Africa,  Canada,  and  India,  respectively. 
If    any  additional    evidence  were   needed    tliat 


THK  AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH   QUESTION. 

Whose  Lead  Is  It? 
Br^er  Fox  plays  a  game  of  cards  with  Br'er  Kanganx). 
"Yoar  lead,  I  think?" 
*•  No,  I  think,  its  yours."— From  the  We^mingter  BvAgeL 

Primrose  League,  in  Albert  Hall.  The  prime 
minister  emphasized  the  change  in  the  English 
point  of  view  from  the  Gladstonian  policy  which 
allowed  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  after 
Majuba,  which  led  to  the  death  of  Gordon,  and 
which  would  have  given  Ireland  home  rule. 
Lord  Salisbury  bluntly  repudiated  the  possibility 
or  the  desirability  of  home  rule  for  Ireland, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  draw  an  analogy  between 
the  Transvaal  and  a  possibly  armed  and  cer- 
tainly disloyal  Ireland.  Coming  on  the  heels 
of  the  Queen's  progress  in  Ireland  and  the  gen- 
eral glorification  of  the  Irish  soldier's  contribu- 
tion to  England's  efforts  in  South  Africa,  the 
premier's  plain  speaking  gave  no  little  offense  in 
many  quarters.  As  for  the  war  spirit  in  Eng- 
land, the  weeks  of  waiting  for  Lord  Roberts'  ad- 
vance had  brought  a  comparative  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm, with  a  flare  of  interest  now  and  then  lit  up 
by  the  return  of  a  transport.  Criticisms  of  the 
long  delay  at  Bloemfontein  had  been  rife,  but  it 
is  notable  that  Lord  Roberts  maintains  his  abso- 
lute hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  English  peo- 
ple ;  the  grumbling  has  been  directed  at  the  war 
office  for  not  furnishing  '*  Bobs  "with  horses, 
shoes,  and  clothing  that  he  needed  for  his  men. 

^^^         On  April  26  the  city  of  Ottawa  suf- 

Qreat  Fire    fered  from  a  fire  second  only  in  the 

at  Ottawa,    g^tent  of  its  devastation  to  the  great 

conflagrations  at  Boston  and  Chicago.      Ottawa  is 

the  capital  of  Canada,  and  is  situated  on  the  Ol- 
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tawa  River,  about  ninety 
miles  north  of  its  junction 
with  the  St.  Lawrence.  Op- 
posite the  city  is  the  town  of 
Hull,  with  enormous  lumber 
yards,  always  containing  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  timber  and 
sawed  lumber,  cut  in  the  Ca- 
nadian forests.  The  fire  be- 
gan in  Hull,  trom  a  defective 
flue,  it  is  believed,  and  not 
from  Fenian  incendiaries,  as 
was  charged  at  first.  The 
flames  gathered  force  with 
fearful  rapidity,  owing  to  the 
excellent  burning  material  of 
the  lumber  yards  and  sulphite 
mills  ;  swept  across  to  the  Ottawa  side  of  the  river, 
and,  despite  every  effort  of  the  local  authorities, 
and  the  aid  of  fire-engines  from  other  cities,  contin- 
ued vigorously  for  some  seventeen  hours,  sweep- 
ing a  territory  five  miles  in  length  and  destroying 
property  to  the  value  of  $15,000,000.  The  hard- 
est part  of  the  calamity  was  the  hardship  brought 


THE  LATE  MICHAEL  DE  MUMKACSY. 

to  nearly  twenty  thousand  people  ;  the  workmen 
in  the  lumber  yards  and  manufactories  are  with- 
out means  of  support,  and  many  of  their  homes 
are  burned.  Seven  people  lost  their  lives  in  the 
fire  ;  and  over  two  thousand  houses  were  burned. 
Vigorous  efforts  in  other  Canadian  cities,  in  the 


THE  riRE  SWEEPING  ACROSS  FROM  HULL  TO  OTTAWA,  APRIL  25. 


United  States,  and  in  England  have  brought 
substantial  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers from  the  conflagration.  Even  if  the  insur- 
ance companies  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  loss, 
it  will  require  some  years  for  the  city  to  fully  re- 
cuperate. The  population  is  under  seventy  thou- 
sand, and  such  a  blow  is  relatively  very  severe. 

The  Death  ^^®  ^^  ^^®  most  famous  painters  of 
of  the  Artist  the  century  passed  away  on  May  1. 
Munkacay.  ^ji^hael  de  Munkacsy  was  born  in 
Hungary  in  1846,  and  after  a  romantic  career, 
that  reads  like  an  Arabian  Nights'  tale,  attained 
a  social  as  well  as  an  artistic  eminence  all  the 
more  remarkable  for  one  who  began  with  abso- 
lutely no  advantages.  It  was  while  serving  as 
an  apprentice  to  a  cabinet-maker  that  Munkacsy 
found  that  he  was  by  nature  a  painter.  He  has 
an  especial  interest  to  Americans  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  an  American,  Mr.  Wilstack,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  found  the  young  Munkacsy  at 
Diisseldorf,  bought  one  of  his  pictures,  *  *  The 
Condemned,"  and,  exhibiting  the  purchase,  made 
the  boy  immediately  famous.  The  picture  won 
the  Salon  medal  in  1870.  Two  years  later  Mun- 
kacsy settled  in  Paris,  married  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful woman,  and  began  a  brilliant  career.  His 
'*  Christ  Before  Pilate  "and  ''Christ  on  Cal- 
vary "  probably  created  a  greater  enthusiasm  in 
America  than  any  other  paintings  ever  exhibited 
in  the  country,  but  his  most  artistic  canvas  is 
*<  Milton  and  His  Daughters."  Another  Ameri- 
can, Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  owns  the  '*  Christ 
Before  Pilate"  and  the  "Christ  on  Calvary." 
These  ambitious  compositions  are,  like  Dora's 
religious  paintings,  highly  spectacular,  though 
the  brush-work  is  superior  to  Dort^^'s.  While  he 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  Munkacsy  lost 
his  reason,  and  he  continued  hopelessly  insane 
until  his  death. 
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(F»om  ApHl  fO  to  May  20,  IDOO.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

April  20.— The  Senate  debates  the  Hawaiian  govern- 
ment bill  and  the  Alaska  civil-code  bill. . .  .In  the  House 
the  provisions  for  procuring  armor  plate  for  war  ves- 
sels, heretofore  authorized,  are  stricken  out  of  the  naval 
appropriation  bill. 

April  21.— In  the  Senate  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Bacon 
fDem.,  Ga.)  calling  on  the  War  Department  for  infor- 
mation as  to  allowances  to  army  officers  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  are  adopted.  The  House  passes  the  naval 
appropriation  bill. 

April  23.— In  the  Senate  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  recommending  the  unseat- 
ing of  Mr.  Clark  (Dem.,  Mont.)  is  presented The 

House  considers  the  postoffice  appropriation  bill. 

April  24.— By  a  vote  of  88  to  82  the  Senate  declares 
former  Senator  M.  S.  Quay  (Rep.,  Pa.)  not  entitled  to  a 
seat  on  the  appointment  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia  The  House  adopts  the  emergency  resolution  to 

continue  the  present  officers  in  Porto  Rico  in  office  until 
appointments  are  made  under  the  civil-government  act, 
together  with  the  amendments  relative  to  franchises 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs. 

April  25.— The  Senate  agrees  to  the  conference  report 
on  the  Hawaiian  civil-government  bill,  and  passes  the 

agricultural     appropriation     bill     ($4,120,000) The 

House,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  strikes  out  of  the 
post-office  appropriation  bill  the  item  for  pneumatic- 
tube  service  in  certain  cities. 

April  26.— The  House  passes  the  post-office  appropria- 
tion bill  and  the  bill  increasing  salaries  in  the  Census 
Bureau. 

April  27.— By  a  vote  of  52  to  8  Senator  Scott  (Rep., 
W.  Va.)  is  declared  entitled  to  his  seat;  in  executive 
session  the  Senate  ratifies  the  treaty  with  Spain  extend- 
ing for  six  months  the  time  in  which  Spanish  residents 
of  the  Philippines  may  decide  whether  they  will  remain 
subjects  of  Spain  or  become  citizens  of  the  Philippines. 

The  House  agrees  to  the  conference  report  on  the 

Hawaiian  government  bill. 

April  30.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  20,  refuses  to 
consider  the  resolution  of  Mr.   Pettigrew  (Sil.  Rep., 

S.   D.)   expressing   sympathy  with   the   Boers The 

House,  by  a  vote  of  144  to  26,  passes  the  bill  prohibiting 
interstate  commerce  in  game  killed  in  violation  of  law. 

May  1.— The  Senate  passes  the  Alaskan  civil-code 
bill The  House  begins  general  debate  on  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  bill. 

May  2.— The  House,  by  a  vote  of  225  to  35,  passes  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  bill. 

May  3.— The  Senate  j)aases  the  army  appropriation 

bill The  House  passes  the  bill  providing  that  the 

Government  shall  issue  patents  to  actual  settlers  on 
lands  of  Indian  reservations  opened  to  settlement. 

May  4.— The  Senate  passes  the  army  reorganization 
and  the  fortifications  appropriation  bills. 

May  5. — The  House  passes  the  sundry  civil  appropria- 
tion bill. 


May  7.— The  Senate  considers  the  naval  appropriadoo 
bill.... The  House  passes  bills  amending  the  peDsion 
laws,  and  increasing  the  appropriation  for  the  National 
Guard  to  $1,000,000. 


NEW  MILITARY  DEPARTMENTS  IN  TBE  PHILIPPINES. 

May  8.— The  House  adopts  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine. 

May  9.— The  Senate  debates  the  section  of  the  naval 
appropriation  bill  relating  to  armor  and  armament. 

May  11.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.)  urg» 
the  importance  of  building  up  a  powerful  navy  imme 
diately The  House  passes  180  private  pension  bills. 

May  12.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  24,  defeats  the 
proposition  to  establish  a  Government  armor-plate  fac- 
tory. 

May  14.— The  Senate  passes  the  naval  appropriation 
bill  and  the  House  bill  relating  to  land  patents  to  set- 
tlers on  Indian-reservation  lands  opened  to  settlement 
The  House  passes  the  general  deficiency  appropria- 
tion bill. 

May  15.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Clark  (Dem.,  Mont)  an- 
nounces the  resignation  of  his  seat The  House  pass« 

the  Military  Academy  appropriation  bill. 

May  16.— The  House  begins  consideration  of  the  Alas- 
kan civil-code  bill. 

May  17.— The  Senate  considers  the  post-office  appropri- 
ation bill The  House  passes  a  general  river  and  har. 
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bor  bill,  carrying  $400,000  for  surveys  and  emergency 
work. 

May  19.— By  a  vote  of  82  to  16  the  Senate  lays  on  the 
table  an  amendment  to  the  post-office  appropriation  bill 
providing  for  a  pneumatic-tube  service. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

April  20. —The  Brownlow  and  Evans  factions  in  the 
Republican  party  of  Tennessee  nominate  John  E.  Mo- 
Call  and  W.  F.  Poston,  respectively,  for  governor. 

April  23.— President  McKinley  nominates  J.  H.  Hol- 
lander, of  Maryland,  for  treasurer,  and  John  R.  Garri- 
son, of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  auditor  of  Porto 
Rico. 

April  25.— Alabama  Democrats  nominate  J.  N.  San- 
ford  for  governor Ohio  Republicans  nominate  State 

officers,  and  name  as  delegates-at-large  to  the  national 
convention  at  Philadelphia  Senator  Foraker,  Governor 
Nash,  and  Representatives  Dick  and  Grosvenor,  Senator 
Hanna  having  declined  to  serve Pennsylvania  Re- 
publicans nominate  a  candidate  for  auditor-general  and 
candidates  for  Congressmen-at-large,  and  name  dele- 

gstes-at-large  to  the  national  convention Wisconsin 

Republicans  name  delegates-at-large  to  the  national 

convention Grovernor  Roosevelt  appoints   the  New 

York  Charter  Revision  Commission.    (See  page  650.) 

April  26.— Indiana  Republicans  nominate  Col.  Win- 
fleld  T.  Durbin  for  governor,  and  choose  delegates-at- 
large  to  the  Philadelphia  convention Massachusetts 

Republicans  choose  delegates-at-large  to  Philadelphia. 

April  80. — The  Kentucky  governorship  case  is  argued 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

May  1. — Michigan  Democrats  instruct  for  Bryan,  and 
favor  the  nomination  of  Charles  A.  Towne,  of  Minne- 
sota, for  Vice-President. ...General  Otis  issues  orders 
restricting  Chinese  immigration  at  Manila. 


MB.  HKNRY  MACFARLAND. 

(Appointed  CommiBsioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley.) 


MR.  REUBEN  G.  THWAITES. 

(President  of  the  American  Library  Association,  which 
meets  at  Montreal  ou  Jane  6.) 


May  2.— Nebraska  Republicans  nominate  C.  H.  Die- 
terich  for  governor,  and  name  delegales-at-large  to 
Philadelphia — Virginia  Democrats  declare  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention North  Carolina  **  Lily- White" 

Republicans  nominate  ex-Judge  Spencer  B.  Adams  for 

governor,  and 
choose  delegates 
to  Philadelphia. 
May  8.— Iowa 
Democrats  and 
Michigan  Re- 
publicans choose 
delegates  to 
their  respective 
national  conven- 
tions. 

May  4.— Presi- 
dent McKinley 
nominates  e  x  - 
President  San- 
ford  B.  Dole  to 
be  governor  of 
Hawaii,  and 
Henry  E.  Cooper 
to  be  secretary. 

The  election 

of  boards  of  reg- 
istry in  all  the 
election  districts 
of  the  island  of 
Cuba  is  com- 
pleted  The 

taking  of  testimony  in  the  Congressional  investigation 
of  the  miners*  troubles  at  Coeur  d'Altoe,  Idaho,  is  closed. 

May  9. — Illinois  Republicans  nominate  Judge  Richard 

Yates  for  governor Maryland  Republicans  choose 

delegates-at-large    to    Philadelphia The    National 

Cuban  party  nominates  Gen.  Alejandro  Rodriguez  for 
mayor  of  Havana. 

May  10.— The  '* fusion"  Populists  in  national  conven- 
tion at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  nominate  William  J.  Bryan, 
of  Nebraska,  for  President,  and  Charles  A.  Towne,  of 
Minnesota,  for  Vice-President ;  the  "  Middle-of-tbe- 
Road"  Populists  at  Cincinnati  nominate  Wharton 
Barker,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  President,  and  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  for  Vice-President — Iowa  and 
Colorado  Republicans  select  delegates-at-large  to  the 
Philadelphia  convention. 

May  11. — The  alleged  Cuban  post-office  frauds  are  con- 
sidered by  the  cabinet  at  Washington,  and  a  full  inves- 
tigation is  ordered. 

May  14.— Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-Greneral  Bris- 
tow  is  ordered  to  Havana  to  take  full  charge  of  Cuban 

postal  aflPairs The  reviseii  Cuban  tariff,  which  goes 

into  effect  on  June  15,  is  made  public. 

May  15. — California  and  Missouri  Republicans  choose 

delegates  to    the    Philadelphia   convention In    the 

Georgia  Democratic  primaries,  United  States  Senator 
Bacon  and  Governor  Candler  are  chosen  for  reflection. 

The    lieutenant-governor   of    Montana,    acting   as 

governor,  appoints  William  A.  Clark  as  L'^nited  States 
Senator  to  succeed  himself. 

May  16.— Mis.**ouri  Republicans  nominate  Joseph 
Flory  for  governor — Kansas  Republicans  renominate 
Governor  W.  K.  Stanley  and  select  delegates  to  Phila- 
delphia.... Minnesota  and  Wyoming  Republicans  se- 
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lect  delegates  to  Philadelphia South  Carolina  Demo- 
crats choose  delegates  to  Kansas  City. 

May  17.— Montana  and  Kentucky  Republicans  choose 
delegates  to  Philadelphia.    . 

May  18.— Governor  Smith,  of  Montana,  appoints  Maj. 
Martin  Maginniss  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Unit^ 
States  Senate. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

April  37. — The  budget  committee  of  the  German 
Pteichstag  adopts  tlie  naval  increase  bill  almost  in  the 
form  asked  by  the  government. 

April  30. — A  committee  of  the  Swedish  Riksdag  re- 
ports in  favor  of  the  impeachment  of  the  ministry  for 
appointing  Ditten,  a  Norwegian,  to  the  highest  depart- 
mental post  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

May  3.— Bulgarian  peiusants  defeat  a  party  of  troops, 
and  march  on  Hustchuk. 


PllOTAP  CHUNDEU  MOZOOALDAK. 

(The  distinguished  Indian  Unitarian  who  has  recently 
visited  the  United  States.) 

May  6.— In  the  Paris  municipal  elections,  the  Nation- 
alists gain  eight  seats. 

May  8.— President  Kriiger  opens  the  Transvaal  Rsiad. 

May  9. — Lord  Salisbury  makes  an  important  speech 
at  the  Primrose  League  banquet  in  London,  warning 
against  perils  to  the  empire. 

May  13.— Second  ballots  in  the  Paris  municipal  elec- 
tions give  the  Nationalists  31  out  of  30  seats. 

May  14. — The  Australian  Commonwealth  bill  is  in- 
troduced in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

May  16.— The  Italian  Parliament  is  prorogued. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

April  23.— The  Sultan  of  Turkey  issues  an  irade  aa- 
thorizing  the  rebuilding  of  the  Harpoot  American  mis- 
sion property,  and  the  construction  of  an  annex  to  Rob- 
ert College  at  Constantinople. 

April  28. — The  United  States  renews  its  demand  on 
Turkey  for  the  payment  of  indemnity  claims  for  mis- 
sion property  destroyed  in  Armenia. 

April  27.— It  is  announced  that  66,869  Spanish  resi- 
dents of  Cuba  have  regist-ered  as  subjects  of  Spain  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Paris  treaty  of  peace. 

April  30. — A  circular  issued  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment formulates  proposals  to  the  powers  for  increasing 
the  customs  duties. 

May  2.— Under  the  terms  of  the  Chilean  claims  treaty, 
recently  revived.  President  McKinley  appoints  William 
Gage,  of  Michigan,  United  States  commissioner,  and 
William  H.  Hunt,  of  Montana,  agent  of  the  United 
States  in  the  settlement  of  pending  claims. 

May  5. — Secretary  Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote  sign  a 
treaty  extending  for  seven  months  from  August  7,  1900, 
the  period  of  time  allowed  for  the  exchange  of  ratificar 
tions  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Canal  treaty. 

May  14.— In  her  controversy  with  Turkey,  Greece  de- 
cides to  appeal  to  outside  powers  for  arbitration. 

THE  WAR   IN  SOUTH   AFRICA. 

April  20.— General  Rundle  drives  off  the  Boers  from 
some  high  ground  occupied  by  them  near  Dewetsdorp. 

April  22. — General  Carrington  arrives  at  Beira. 

April  23. — Thirty-six  rebel  Cape  Dutch,  captured  by 
Colonel  Pilcher's  force  at  Sunnyside,  are  sentenced  at 
Cape  Town — The  foreign  ordnance  experts  employed 
in  the  Boer  War  Department  succeed  in  equipping  a 
foundry  in  Pretoria  for  the  manufacture  of  big  guns. 

April  24.— The  Boers  attack  Wepener,  but  are  re- 
pulsed. A  brigade  of  the  9th  Division  seize  the  hills 
commanding  the  wagon  bridge  over  the  Modder  at 
Krantz  Kraal. 

April  25. — Dewetsdorp  occupied  by  the  British  troops 
under  General  Chermside.  General  Rundle  arrives  at 
Dewetsdorp,  and  Wepener  is  relieved  by  the  retirement 
of  the  Boer  force. 

April  26. — There  is  an  explosion  at  Johannesburg  of 
Begbie^s  smokeless  powder  magazine;  ten  men  are 
killed  and  thirty  injured. 

April  27.— General  French  reaches  Thaba  N'chu  with 
his  cavalry — Sir  Charles  Warren  is  appointed  military 
governor  of  Griqualand  West. 

April  28.— Thaba  X*chu  is  occupied  by  Generals  Ham- 
ilton and  Rundle,  the  Boers  retiring  towards  Lady- 
brand,  but  guarding  Van  Reenen  and  Olivier's  Hoek. 

April  29. — The  Boers  complete  their  safe  retreat  from 
th^  southeast  part  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 

April  30.— Sharp    fighting  near    Thaba  N^Chu,  the 

British  casualties  amounting  to  30 Asa  result  of  the 

explosion  of  Begbie's  Engineering  Works,  President 
Kriiger  issues  a  proclamation  ordering  all  British  sub- 
jects to  leave  the  Transvaal. 

May  1.— Fighting  continues  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thaba  N'Chu,  and  Gen.  Ian  Hamilton  drives  the  Boers 
to  the  north  and  east. 

May  3. — General  Roberts  l)egins  his  advance  north- 
ward from  Bloemfontein,  and  occupies  Brandfort  with* 
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out  much  opposition — Boer  peace  delegates  sail  from 
Rotterdam  for  the  United  States. 

May  4. —Pari lament  sustains  the  War  Office  in  regard 
to  the  publication  of  the  Spion  Kop  dispatches. 
May  5.— General  Hunter,  having   crossed  the  Vaal 

River  at  Windsor- 
ton,  has  an  en- 
gagement with 
the  Boers  at  Rooi- 
dam,  in  Griqua- 
land  West. 

May  6.— General 
Roberts  crosses 
the  Vet  River. 
Winburg  is  occu 
pied  by  General 
Hamilton. 

May  7. — General 
Hunter,  having 
joined  General  Pa- 
get's  force  at  War- 
renton,  drives  the 
Boers  out  of  Four- 
teen Streams. 

May  10.  — The 
British  cross  the 

Zand   River 

General  Buller 
commences  an  ad- 
vance movement 
in  Natal. 

May  11.— President  Steyn  flees  from  Kroonstad,  and 
announces  Lindley  as  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free 
State. 

May  12. — General  Roberts  occupies  Kroonstad  with- 
out opposition,  the  Boers  having  successfully  with- 
drawn their  artillery  and  other  supplies.... The  Boers 
make  a  desperate  attack  on  Maf eking,  but  are  repulsed 
by  Colonel  Baden-Powell. 

May  15.— General  Buller  occupies  Dundee,  and  also 
Glencoe,  the  Boers  taking  away  their  cannon  by  train 

and  offering  little  resistance The  Boer  envoys  arrive 

in  New  York. 

May  16.— Mafeking  is  relieved  after  a  siege  of  217  days. 

May  17. — General  Buller  occupies  Newcastle.... An- 
nouncement is  made  of  the  occupation  of  Christiana  by 

General  Hunter General  Methuen  enters  Hoopstad, 

and  Lindley  is  occupied  by  Gen.  Ian  Hamilton. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

April  20.— Eight  thousand  miners  go  on  strike  at 
Santa  Paulina,  near  Santander,  Spain. 

April  21. — An  unsuccessful  attempt  is  made  to  blow 

up  the  gates  of  the  Welland  Canal,  Thorold,  Ont 

The  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Missions  opens  in  New 
York  City. 

April  23.— The  Turkish  torpedo-boat  Schamyl  is 
blown  up  in  the  harbor  of  Beyrout ;  23  lives  are  lost. 

April  25. — Ten  thousand  Ashantees  surround  and  at- 
tack Coomassie,  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony The  Inter- 
national Anti-Tuberculosis  Congress  is  opened  at  Na- 
ples. 


April  26.— Queen  Victoria  leaves  Ireland,  after  a 
three-weeks'  visit. . .  .Fire  in  Hull  and  Ottawa,  Canada, 
renders  15,00p  people  homeless  and  causes  a  loss  of 
$15,000,000. 


May  1.— On 
Bay,  Admiral 
enthusiasm . . . 
the  result  of  a 

May  2.— The 
at  Chicago. 

May  5.— Gen. 
surgent  leader 
of  Jaen. 


the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Manila 
Dewey  is  received  in  Chicago  with  great 
.More  than  two  hundred  lives  are  lost  as 
mine  explosion  at  Schofield,  Utah. 

Methodist  Greneral  Conference  is  opened 

Pantelon  Garcia,  the  chief  Filipino  in- 
in  Central  Luzon,  is  captured  in  the  town 


Mays.— More  than  8,000  men  employed  by  the  St. 
Louis  Transit  Company  strike. 

May  17.— The  Presbjrterian  General  Assembly  meets 
in  St.  Louis. 

OBITUARY. 

April  21.— Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  fifth  son  of  Lyman 
Beecher,  84 — Alphonse  M.  Edwards,  the  naturalist, 
of  Paris,  64. 

April  23.— The  Duke  of  Argyll  77. . .  .Dr.  Allan  Haley, 
M.  P.,  of  Nova  Scotia,  68. 

April  28. —Alfred  M.  Jones,  a  well-known  engraver,  80. 

April  29.— Dr.  Angus  Macdonald,  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh. 

April  30.— Baron  von  Saurm^-Jeltsch,  former  German 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  64. . .  .Rev.  Charles  Eugene 
Knox,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  author,  66. 

May  1.— Mihaly  (Michael)  Munkacsy,  the  famous 
Hungarian  painter,  56 —  Edward  Owen  Leech,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Mint,  50. ...John  Nicholas  Brown,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  30.... Louis  Mayer,  a  well-known 
Hebrew  resident  of  Chicago,  85. 

May  2.— Ex-United  States  Senator  Waitman  T.  Wil- 
ley,  of  West  Virginia,  88. 

May  6.— William  C.  Endicott,  Secretary  of  War  in 

President  Cleveland's  first  term,  73 William  A.  Her- 

ron,  a  successful  business  man  of  Pittsburg,  79. 

May  7.— Richard  Storrs  Willis,  poet  and  journalist, 
82 Ex-Congressman  David  B.  Culberson,  of  Texas. 

May  8.— Prof.  Thomas  Craig,  who  held  the  chair  of 
mathematics  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, 44 Dr.   Landon  Carter  Gray,  the  well-known 

New  York  specialist  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  50. 

May  9. — Rev.  Latimer  Whipple  Ballou,  formerly  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Rhode  Island,  89. 

May  11.— Charles  K.  Whipple,  leader  in  the  Abolition 

movement,  91 Judge   Pacificus   Ord,    a   California 

jurist,  84. ...Col.  Charles  H.  Hovey,  commander  of  the 
Thirteenth  Massachusetts  in  the  Civil  War. 

May  12.— James  M.  Constable,  prominent  business 
man  of  New  York,  88. 

May  15.— John  W.  Gillian,  of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  one 
of  the  survivors  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  97. 

May  19.— Prof .  Samuel  Gardiner  Williams,  of  Cornell 
University. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN   CARICATURE. 


The  MXINLE Y  The  DEWtY  Thl  ROOSEVELT  The  BRYAN 

LEADING  FALL  STYLES  FOR  1900.— From  the  BfooHlyn  EagU  (New  York). 


HI,  bill!   it's  light,  not  heat,  I  WANT. 

From  the  Broohli/n  Eagle  (New  York). 


The  Admiral:  "Mobt  everybody  says  this  suit  looks  beet 
on  me."— From  the  Pioneer  Press  (St.  Paul). 
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THB  NBBUABKA  FABMEIJI  AND  HIS   PI^T- 

"There  mre  others,  hut  none  bu  dear  hs  Uils-roy  Orst,*' 
From  the  Jfrtimal  <Di?trolt  ^ 


Cbohubof  Diwrmer  Lba  debs  ;  *■  Danger,  old  mMi^dftojier  I  ** 
Frum  iLe  Wertd  (Kbw  YorkL 


PopiTMHT  Party:  **Very  ohliging  f(.41owi  he'll  J  mm  ii  off, 
if  you  dQii*t  want  him." 

From  the  Tim^  (Denver), 


VKBY  sad  news. 

TheJaihtor  (Democratic  Party):  "You  can  come  In,  Mr.  „  ^.  .^^      a  bad  subject. 

Bryan,  but it'8  against  the  rulea  to  let  in  the  kid.-  Uncle  Sam  :  "Even  so  great  an  artist  as  Senator  Hoar 

can  t  make  anything  heroic  of  that  figure." 
From  the  TrUrnnc  (Minneapolis).  From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


THE  KUROPSAir  8PIDBR  SPINS  ITS  IRON  WEB  OVER  i 

wouu).— From  UVk  (Berlin). 


ADVANCED  AUSTRALIA. 

Australia:  '*If  yoa  please,  mother,  I  wanted  a  little 
more  freedom,  so  I^ve  had  this  latch-key  made.  You  doQ*t 
mind?" 

Britannia  :  '*  I*m  sure,  my  dear,  if  anybody  can  be  trostad 
with  it,  you  can."— From  Punch  (London) . 

Tht  Aiuiralian  Federation  BOl. 


PAY  I  pay!  pay  I 

Indian  Fahinb  (to  hard-pressed  Mr.  Bull) : "  Me  too,  John  I " 
From  the  We^minsttr  Budget, 


KRt^GER  twisted  THE  LION'S  TAIL,  AND  

From  the  8.  AiuAnjlian  Critic  (Melbourne). 


JAMES    J.   HILL,  A   BUILDER   OF  THE 
NORTHWEST. 

A    CHARACTER   SKETCH    OF   THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    GREAT 

NORTHERN  RAILROAD. 

BY   MARY    HARRIMAN    SEVERANCE 


IN  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  we  have  the  seer,  with 
all  the  nineteenth- century  improvements. 
In  him  the  higliest  imagination  is  yoked  to  the 
lowliest  common  sense  ;  the  vision  is  followed  by 
the  deed.  Mountains,  seas,  continents,  wars,  and 
empires  are  pawns  in  his  game  ;  but  each  spike 
which  holds  his  rails  is  considered  as  carefully  as 
though  It  were  to  serve  for  the  axis  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

His  imagination  is  not  of  the  lawless  order 
which  runs  riot  to  no  purpose  ;  it  is  the  master- 
ful architect,  which  directs  his  nimble  intellect 
as  it  builds.  His  mind's  eye  is  telescopic,  look- 
ing far  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  human 
vision,  and  seeing  things  not  so  much  as  they  are, 
but  rather  as  they  may  be.  He  saw  the  great 
Northwest,  lying  imprisoned  like  the  prince  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  half  man  and  half  marble, 
and  has  set  it  free  in  its  own  proper  shape,  with 
all  its  possibilities  restored.  His  faith,  moving 
mountains  both  literally  and  figuratively,  has 
led  the  world's  superfluous  population  into  the 
wilderness,  to  behold  and  to  work  miracles. 
They  have  felled  the  forests,  tilled  the  soil,  dug 
mines,  built  houses,  banks,  churches,  and  col- 
leges, under  the  delusion  that  these  enterprises 
were  of  their  own  suggestion  ;  but,  like  Alice 
and  the  red  chessman  in  **  Wonderland,"  they 
are  merely  acting  a  part  in  the  White  King's 
dream. 

THE    SCOTCH -IRISH    STOCK   AGAIN. 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  the  *<  Colossus  of  Roads," 
was  born  in  Wellington  County,  Ontario,  in 
1838.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  descended 
from  sturdy  Irish  stock,  while  from  his  Scotch 
mother  he  inherited  the  noble  traits  of  the  Dun- 
bar line. 

Unlike  most  American  millionaires,  Mr.  Hill 
was  hampered  in  the  task  of  self-creation  by  a 
thorough  education.  Of  a  dreamy  temperament 
as  a  child,  he  preferred  a  book  and  the  woods  to 
the  play  of  other  boys.  For  such  a  nature  there 
was,  at  that  time,  no  opening  but  the  ministry  or 
medicine.     To  fit  him  for  the  latter  profession 


his  parents  sent  him  to  the  Rock  wood  Academy, 
where  he  received  a  thorough  grounding  in 
mathematics,    Latin,   and  the  sciences,    and  ac- 


IIB.  JAMBS  J.  HILL. 

quired  that  thirst  for  knowledge  which  has  char- 
acterized his  whole  life. 

FBOM    COUNTRY     CLEUK     TO     RAILROAD     PRESIDENT. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  father's  death  threw 
him  upon  his  own  resources,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  coveted  profession  and  to  seek 
employment  in  a  country -store.  Wlien  about 
eighteen  he  came  to  St.  Paul,  then  a  straggling 
village  on  the  hem  of  civilization,  and  secured 
employment  as  shipping-clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  Dubuque  &  St.  Paul  Packet  Company.  At 
that  time  the  Mississippi  offered  almost  the  only 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  problems  of  trans- 
portation,   and    to    this   he   devoted   his   atten- 
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tion.  He  successively  enlarged  the  scope  of  his 
activity  to  include  the  sale  of  fuel,  and  the 
agencies  for  the  Northwestern  Packing  Company 
and  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad.  He  was 
the  first  to  bring  coal  to  St.  Paul,  and  he  opened 
the  first  communication  between  St.  Paul  and 
Winnipeg,  then  Fort  Gary.  The  latter  was  ac- 
coraplished  in  1872,  when  he  consolidated  his  in- 
terests with  Norman  W.  Kittson,  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  who  was  then  operating  steam- 
boats between  Moorhead  and  Winnipeg — thus 
gradually  reaching  out. 

THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    GREAT    NORTHEBN. 

He  next  undertook  the  reorganization  in  de- 
*  tail  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad.  When 
that  sickly  infant  crept  haltingly  out  upon  the 
trackless  prairies  to  die,  Mr.  Hill  was  the  only 
one  to  see  in  it  promise  of  life.  The  road  then 
consisted  of  80  miles  of  indifferent  construction, 
extending  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Cloud,  216  miles 
from  St.  Paul  to  Breckenridge,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  another  100  miles  of  track  not  con- 
nected with  either  of  these  lines. 

In  addition  to  being  $33,000,000  in  debt,  the 
road  was  utterly  discredited  on  both  continents. 
Mr.  Hill  pei-suaded  Mr.  Donald  Smith  and  Mr. 
George  Stephen  to  undertake,  with  him,  its 
purchase  and  reorganization.  In  1879  the  trans- 
action was  completed,  and  the  road  was  reincor- 
porated under  the  name  of  the  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis &  Manitoba  Railroad.  Mr.  George 
Stephen,  now  Lord  Mount- Stephen,  was  the 
first  president,  and  Mr.  Hill  the  general  man- 
ager. Mr.  Hill  was  afterward  elected  vice- 
president,  and  in  1883  he  became  president, 
which  position  he  still  holds.  Since  that  time 
his  achievement  has  been  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  railroad  world.  He  has  built  and 
equipped  a  system  of  6,000  miles — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  original  400  miles — entirely  with- 
out State  or  Government  land -grant  or  subsidy  ; 
at  a  capitalization  in  stocks  and  bonds  of  about 
$30,000  a  mile,  and  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  mile 
a  day  for  every  day  of  his  control.  While  other 
transcontinental  roads  have  collapsed  and  gone 
into  the  hands  of  receivers,  the  Great  Northern 
has  never  once  defaulted  the  interest  on  its  bonds 
or  passed  a  dividend. 

THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    THIS    RAILROAD. 

Figures  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  economic 
significance  of  such  an  artery  of  commerce.  Be- 
cause James  J.  Hill  conceived  and  successfully 
carried  out  his  project,  it  may  be  that  men  and 
women  who  never  even  heard  of  the  United 
States,  much  less  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road, have  been  saved  from  death  by  starvation. 


It  may  be  that  sometime  the  fruition  of  the  idea 
born  in  the  mind  of  this  railroad  man  will  serve 
to  avert  a  nation's  famine.  The  opening  and 
developing  of  the  great  wheat-raising  States  of 
the  Northwest  has  had  its  part  in  determining 
the  question  of  war  or  peace,  and  will  have  again. 
It  has  promoted  ententes  cordiales.  It  has  shared, 
with  blood -ties  and  diplomacy  as  a  factor,  in  the 
relations  of  this  country  with  Great  Britain,  and 
consequently  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  nations.  **  Wheat  Across  the  Sea"  may 
be  equally  potent  with  ' '  Hands  Across  the  Sea.  *' 
Each  of  the  520,000,000  bread -eaters  of  the 
world  is  a  shareholder  in  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad.  For  twenty  cents  the  Minnesota  farmer 
may  send  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  its  equivalent  in 
bread  to  Western  Europe. 

NO  ENCOURAGEMENT  FROM  WITHOUT. 

When  Mr.  Hill  first  mooted  the  project  of  a 
railroad  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Great -Lake 
waterway,  passing  through  what  was  virtually 
**  An  Undiscovered  Country,"  he  had  to  face  the 
knowledge  that  his  road  would  parallel  and  run 
between,  at  no  tremendous  distances  in  this  big 
continent,  two  already  existing  lines,  neither  of 
which  had  proved  successful.  The  Northern 
Pacific  had  been  constructed  at  enormous  cost, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  its  record  had  been  a  series  of  failures.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  had  had  behind  it  the  resources 
of  the  British  Empire;  to  build  it  half  a  conti- 
nent had  been  put  in  pawn.  Wise  men  pointed 
these  things  out  to  Mr.  Hill.  They  said :  *  *  Even 
if  he  can  build  2,000  miles  of  railroad  through 
new  country,  without  governmental  aid  or  sub- 
sidy, cui  bono  ?  What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
build  a  whole  railroad  and  lose  his  yearly  divi- 
dends ?"  But  Hill  saw  with  a  clearer  vision.  He 
went  ahead  with  that  confidence  which  is  pos- 
sessed only  by  great  men  and  fools.  Steadily, 
inch  by  inch,  rod  by  rod,  mile  by  mile,  the 
shining  rails  stretched  westward  through  "  the 
land  of  sky-blue  water,"  passing  innumerable 
sparkling  Minnesota  lakes,  skirting  one,  bridg- 
ing another,  pushing  on  through  forests  and 
natural  parkways,  crossing  the  line  into  the 
newer  Dakota,  chasing  the  limpid  waters  of  the 
Red  River,  and  plunging  into  the  ti*ackless 
ocean  prairie — direct,  almost  as  the  crow  fli^, 
across  the  billowy  fields  to  the  confines  of  an- 
other State;  running  beside  the  turbid  Missouri, 
bombarding  and  overcoming  the  Rockies,  shim- 
mering through  canon,  diving  through  tunnel, 
climbing  over  trestle,  ever  westward,  until  at 
last  they  rested  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 
Purely  as  a  matter  of  construction,  it  was  a 
gigantic  feat,  rapidly,  safely,  and  cleanly  accom- 
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plished.  Then  came  the  rub — the  material,  but 
no  less  important  question,  from  every  point  of 
view,  of  making  it  pay;  and  another  phase  of 
Mr.  Hill's  genius  was  called  into  requisition. 
That  he  succeeded  is  a  matter  of  railroad  his- 
tory. To  the  knowledge  of  a  man  who  knows 
his  business  to  the  minutest  detail,  the  determi- 
nation of  one  who  will  not  be  defeated,  the  dar- 
ing of  a  pioneer,  Mr.  Hill  must  Jiave  added  an 


ries.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  pre- 
viously non-productive  land  were  put  under 
cultivation.  Desolate  prairies  began  to  bloom. 
The  grain  elevator,  like  a  lighthouse  in  a  yellow 
sea,  uplifted  itself  above  the  fields  of  waving 
wheat. 

That  there  should  have  come  an  outlet  for 
these  magnificent  possibilities,  seems  now  almost 
inevitable  ;  but  in  this  case  the  credit  must  go  to 


THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  SYSTEM  FROM  BUFFALO  TO  SEATTLE.  THE  ORIENTAL  TERMINAL. 


instinctive   ])erception    which    bordered    on    the 
^jjift  of  prophecy. 

THE    TKANSFORMATION    OF    THE    NORTHWEST. 

Following  a  railroad  come  population,  trade, 
civilization.  A  railroad,  even  through  unarable 
country,  brings  some  settlers  along  its  line  ;  a 
railroad,  however  poorly  managed,  causes  some 
movement  of  trade.  How  much  more  is  this 
true  of  a  pioneer  road  through  a  country  every 
mile  of  which  is  possible  of  settlement,  and  great 
tracts  of  which  are  as  fertile  as  any  on  earth  I 
Following  the  track -layers  come  the  settlers. 
Following  the  settlers  come  the  hamlets,  villages, 
towns,  cities,  the  mills,  factories,  and  all  the 
'•oncomitants  of  trade.  The  building  of  the  de- 
|>ot  causes  the  construction  of  the  schoolhouse, 
and  the  upraising  of  the  church  spires  to  the  sky. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  effect 
of  the  construction  of  the  Great  Northern  upon 
the  development,  physical  and  sociological,  of  a 
Kreat  part  of  our  Northwest.  The  shriek  of 
the  locomotive  whistle  evoked  the  Spirit  of  Prog- 
ress. Village  and  town  sprang  up  along  the 
line.     Dwellings  and  granaries  dotted  the  prai- 


James  J.  Hill.  The  State  of  Minnesota  alone 
produces  approximately  about  80,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat,  or  about  one- thirty -seventh  of  the 
total  production  of  the  world.  Of  this  she  is 
able  to  export  two-thirds.  Of  the  Dakotas,  not 
having  begun  to  reach  their  limit  of  productive- 
ness, North  Dakota  raised  in  1898  55,000,000 
bushels,  and  South  Dakota  42,000,000.  Oregon 
produced  24,000,000  bushels.  The  modern 
farming  methods  in  the  Northwest  challenge  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Steam  and  electricity 
are  made  to  serve  the  farmer's  purpose.  He 
plows,  reaps,  thrashes  by  machinery.  He  tele- 
phones from  his  farmhouse  to  his  granaries. 
Sometimes  he  receives  the  latest  grain  quotations 
over  a  private  telegraph-wire  in  his  dwelling. 
Often  the  acreage  of  his  farm  is  expressed  in  the 
thousands,  sometimes  in  five  figures.  He  comes 
from  the  poor  places  of  the  earth,  and  finds  a 
home  and  self  respect.  He  sends  his  products 
to  Europe,  Asia,  Japan,  even  China.  He  fur- 
nishes a  trafl5c  that  provides  work  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  employees  of  transportation  lines. 
He  keeps  a  procession  of  grain  ships  moving  to 
the   Sault    Ste.    Marie  Canal  which  makes  the 
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'*Soo'*  rank  ahead  of  far-famed  Suez  in  point 
of  tonnage.  Moreover,  he  is  furnishing  bone  and 
sinew  for  this  great  country  of  ours  which  cannot 
be  expressed  in  figures.  And  much  of  this  is  due 
to  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 

MR.  hill's  fortune  FAIRLY  EARNED. 

Unlike  other  *<  Napoleons  of  Finance'*  and 
'*  Railway  Kings"  who  have  preyed  upon  the 
interests  confided  to  their  care,  Mr.  Hill  has  ac- 


OBMTRAL  OFFIOB8  OF  TBB  GREAT  ITOUTHBRN  RAILROAD  IN 
ST.  PAUL. 

cepted  no  salary,  profited  by  the  ruin  of  no  man*s 
fortune,  depending  for  his  reward  upon  the  nat- 
ural increase  in  the  value  of  his  investment. 
While  he  has  built  up  for  himself  and  other 
shareholders  of  the  road  a  constantly  accruing 
fortune,  he  has  created  for  the  settlers  along  his 
line  $1,000,000,000  of  wealth  in  real  property. 
The  reduction  in  rates  of  transportation  has  given 
the  shippers  along  the  road  practically  $67,000,- 
000,  thus  diminishing  the  company's  revenues 
by  that  amount. 

Nevertheless,  in  fourteen  years  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Mr.  Hill's  stewardship  to  1893,  the 
company  'had  paid  to  stock  and  shareholders  be- 
tween $15,000,000  and  $16,000,000,  while  em- 
ployees hfcd  received  for  their  share  $79,000,000. 
Owing  to  its  economy  in  operation,  constantly 
increasing  business  and  earning  capacity,  the 
Great  Northern  has  made  a  steady  decrease  in 
freight  rates.  Last  year  the  president  suggested 
a  new  schedule  of  grain  rates,  which  meant  a  re- 
duction of  $1,500,000  to  the  company. 

THE    GREAT    NORTHERN    RAILROAD    OF    TO-DAY. 

The  Great  Northern  to-day  comprises  a  sys- 
tem of  roads  giving  in  all  6,000  miles  of  excel- 
lent construction,  extending  in  a  network  from 
Puget  Sound  on  the  west  to  St.  Paul  on  the  east, 
from  Duluth  on  the  north  to  Yankton  on   the 


south.  The  headquarters  is  at  St.  Paul,  where 
are  located  the  general  offices  and  operating  staff. 
During  the  season  of  navigation,  Dulutb  and 
Superior  are,  however,  the  practical  terminals, 
where  the  road  connects  with  its  own  steamers  of 
the  Northern  Steamship  Company  for  Buffalo. 
Passengers  are  offered  the  perfection  of  travel, 
via  the  **  Northwest*'  or  **  Northland,"  two  of 
the  most  luxurious  steamers  of  the  world.  The 
restful  journey  over  inland  seas,  varied  with 
rivers,  charming  resorts  and  locks,  is  attracting 
tourists  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  boats. 

In  addition  to  the  passenger  steamers,  a  fleet 
of  six  freight  vessels  offers  formidable  competi- 
tion to  other  transcontinental  lines.  For  the 
Great  Northern  has  thus  2,000  miles  of  railroad 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  added  1,000 
miles  of  cheap  waterway,  as  against  the  3,000 
miles  entirely  by  rail,  of  the  other  roads.  The 
shipping  from  Duluth  and  Superior  is  far  be- 
yond belief  to  the  casual  observer.  In  1898 
there  was  received  at  these  ports  86,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  ;  sawmills  on  the  harbor  manu- 
factured 324,000,000  feet  of  lumber;  iron  ore 
shipments  reached  6,000,000  gross  tons;  flour- 
mills  about  the  bay  manufactured  2,000,000 
barrels  of  flour.  From  these  figures,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Great  Northern  handles  65  per 
cent,  of  the  business,  will  be  seen  the  change 
which  has  been  wrought  in  diverting  traffic  of 
the  Central  West  from  Chicago  and  other  more 
southerly  lake  ports. 

MR.    HILL*S    PLANS    FOR    TRADE    WITH    THE    ORIENT. 

At  his  western  terminal,  Seattle,  Mr.  Hill  has 
put  in  operation  an  enterprise  which  promises  to 
revolutionize  the  commerce  of  America,  and 
change  the  basis  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  following  is  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a 
Western  Senator,  in  which  he  points  out  the 
possibilities  of  trade  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
suggests  that  tariff  duties  be  so  adjusted  as  not 
to  prevent  or  cut  off  trade  with  the  countries 
across  the  Pacific.     Mr.  Hill  says  : 

The  Asiatic  trade  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this 
country,  and  particularly  to  such  portions  of  it  9^  are 
interested  in  raising  wheat.  A  year  ago  last  fall,  wheat 
sold  from  18  to  22  cents  per  bushel  in  the  Palouse  coun- 
try, south  of  Spokane  Falls,  and  this  year  it  has  8oW 
for  from  65  to  70  cents.  About  three  years  ago  I  sent  an 
agent  to  China  and  Japan  to  investigate  the  country, 
and  see  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  introduce  the  gen- 
eral use  of  wheat  flour  in  those  countries,  as  against 
their  own  rice,  and  found  that  it  was  simply  a  matter 
of  price.  I  then  took  up  the  consideration  of  building 
large  steamers  for  that  trade,  designed  to  carry  cargoes 
of  flour  or  grain  at  low  rates.  I  found  we  could  build 
the  ships,  but  that  owing  to  the  sailors'  union  fixing  the 
wages  of  sailors  at  180  a  month  and  engineers  and  other 
ship  employees  at  about  twice  the  wages  paid  by  Euro- 
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pean  stenmerSf  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  compete 
with  the  English,  German,  Italian,  and  Scandinavian 
ships  already  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  After  the  war  with 
China,  the  Japanese  appropriated  a  large  amount  of 
their  war  indemnity  for  a  subsidy  to  their  merchant 
marine,  and  we  opened  negotiations  with  the  General 
Steamship  Company  of  Japan,  which  is  owned  by  the 
leading  men  of  the  empire.  We  found  their  subsidy 
was  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  their  coal  and  the  wages 
of  their  sailors.  They  pay  their  sailors  $5  a  month 
(Mexican),  or  $2.50  in  gold,  enabling  them  to  hire  12  good 
sailors  for  the  wages  of  one  American  sailor.  After 
protracted  and  difficult  negotiations,  we  concluded  a 
contract  with  them  for  a  line  of  steamers  between 
Chinese  and  Japanese  ports  and  Seattle,  on  condition 
that  they  would  carry  flour  from  Puget  Sound  to  the 
Asiatic  ports  at  18  a  ton,  as  against  $7  to  $8  a  ton  for- 
merly charged  from  West  coast  ports  in  the  Unitetl 
States.  This  low  rate  fixed  the  rate  for  all  other  lines 
between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Asia,  and  has  resulted  in 
carrying  out  about  18,000,000  bushels,  or  \t&  equivalent 
in  flour,  from  the  last  crop.  There  is  left,  1  understand, 
alx)ut  50,000,000  bushels  to  be  moved  between  now  and 
the  next  harvest. 

Thus,  you  will  see,  we  have  been  able  to  find  new 
mouths,  which  have  never  before  used  wheaten  bread, 
to  t-^ke  the  entire  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
wheat  crop  out  of  the  European  markets.  This  will 
reduce  the  amount  going  to  Europe  about  20  per  cent., 
and  in  bushels  about  30,000,000— three  times  the  quan- 
tity shipped  to  Europe  from  the  Argentine  during 
the  past  crop  year.  The  prices  of  wheat  tliis  year, 
as  compared  with  last,  are  about  20  and  25  cents 
higher ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  from  15 
to  18  cents  of  this  rise  is  clearly  due  to  the  withdrawal 
of  all  the  Pacific  wheat  from  the  European  markets. 
1  see  in  this  morning\s  market  reports  a  telegram  that 
European  ships  are  loading  with  barley,  rye,  and  mer- 
chandise from  San  Francisco  to  Europe,  after  waiting 
four  months  for  cargoes  of  wheat,  and  that  no  more 
wheat  will  go  to  Europe  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
only  way  we  could  bring  about  this  great  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  fiour  to  Asia  was  by  di- 
verting the  tea  and  matting  business,  which  has  here- 
tofore gone  mainly  on  English  ships  from  Asia  to  New 
York,  and  bringing  these  commodities  to  the  Pacific 


Coast  by  a  low  rate  of  transportation  inland  by  rail  to 
distribute  the  commodities  to  points  between  Minne- 
sota and  New  York. 

I  have  given  you  the  details,  so  that  you  will  un- 
derstand the  situation,  and  be  able  to  see  that  unless 
these  ships  can  bring  their  main  cargoes  of  merchandise 
to  the  Pacific  ports  at  rates  that  will  compensate  them  for 
the  traffic,  the  business  must  go,  as  heretofore,  to  New 
York,  and  the  rates  on  fiour  to  Asiatic  ports  will  be 
again  at  the  old  figure,  or  an  advance  of  about  50  cents 
a  barrel— which  would,  in  my  judgment,  destroy  tlie 
business  that  has  just  begun  to  be  built  up  with  that 
country.  The  Province  of  Amoy  alone,  which  is  near 
the  coast,  contains  over  80,000,000  of  people,  and  at  20 
pounds  of  fiour  per  capita  per  annum  would  consume 
the  product  of  40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  large 
districts  of  Tien-Tsiu  and  Shanghai,  both  easily  acces- 
sible from  the  sea,  would  consume  alxjut  as  much  more 
as  soon  as  the  trade  can  be  fully  opened.  It  is  not  out- 
side the  range  of  possibility  that  we  could  ship  wheat 
from  DeviPs  Lake  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  this  trade. 
We  certainly  could  at  53  cents  a  bushel— cost  for  the 
wheiit  at  Devil's  liake  or  points  west,  as  long  as  the  de- 
mand for  flour  continues  to  grow  as  it  has  for  the  past 
six  months. 

STEAMERS    TWICE    AS    BIO    AS    THE    ''LUCANIA." 

In  addition  to  the  grain  trade,  Mr.  Hill  has 
succeeded  in  diverting  an  appreciable  amount  of 
lumber,  silver,  steel  rails,  cotton,  and  tobacco 
to  the  Orient,  thus  relieving  the  overstocke<l 
condition  of  Western  markets.  So  rapidly  has 
the  trade  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines 
grown  during  the  past  few  years,  that  the  Nip- 
pon-Y'uson  Kaisha  Steamship  Company  has  never 
been  able  to  carry  the  goods  waiting  on  the  docks 
at  Seattle.  To  meet  the  growth  of  this  business, 
the  Great  Northern  is  obliged  to  build  a  fleet  of 
its  own  trans-Pacific  steamships,  and  has  placed 
an  order  for  huge  steamers  which  will  mark  a 
new  era  in  ocean  transportation.  Instead  of  the 
10,000-ton  ships  planned  eighteen  months  ago, 
it  has  been  found  necessai^  to  order  ships  that 
will  carry  20,000  tons,  or  of 
a  measurement  capacity  of 
over  28,000  tons.  To  give 
an  idea  by  comparison,  the 
CajHjjimia  and  LncunUi  are 
U,OOO.ton  ships.  Each  of 
tlie  Great  Northern  steam- 
ships, to  be  in  (>j)eration  a 
year  from  this  fall,  will  be 
equal  to  the  Ciuupania  and 
Lwcanea  put  together.  The 
deck- room  in  each  of  the 
ships  to  be  devoted  to  the 
carrying  of  freight  is  over 
five  acres  in  extent.  The 
vessels  will  carry  13,000  to 
20,000  tons  of  freight,  which 
will  necessitate     1,000    to 
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(Typical  Scenery  on  the  Great  Northern, 

these  loads  to  and  from  the  steamer.  To  take 
care  of  the  cargo  of  one  of  tliese  steamers  will 
require  20  miles  of  yard -tracks,  which  are  in 
process  of  construction  at  Seattle. 

THE    TRANS-SIBERIAN    COMPETITION. 

To  secure  dispatch  and  the  saving  in  time  of 
handling  cargoes,  appliances  will  be  provided 
for  the  new  ships  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
handling  of  freight.  The  furnaces  will  be  fed 
automatically — coal  loaded  by  conveyers  and 
distributed  by  gravity.  By  economy  in  small 
things,  these  vessels  will  be  able  to  compete  with 
traflic  via  the  Suez  Canal.  Steamship  connec- 
tions are  contemplated  with  Vladivostock  and 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  thus  opening  up 
that  vast  country  to  our  markets.  It  has  been 
urged  that  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  will  dis- 
turb these  schemes  for  the  distribution  of  grain 
to  Asiatic  ports  by  emptying  there  the  products 
of  the  Russian  wheat- fields.  One  has  to  con- 
r-ider  that  Minnesota  flour  can  be  laid  down  at 
Vladivostock  for  $1.25  a  barrel  in  freight 
cliargos,  wliile  the  Russians  cannot  carry  it  to 
that  i)ort  under  |54.25  a  barrel.  Thus,  it  will  be 
many  years  before  their  competition  will  be  felt. 

In  his  Oriental  enterprises,  Mr.  Hill's  knowl- 
edge an<l  foresiglit  have  been  supplemented  l)y 
events;  for  he  has  that  best  gift  of  his.  fairy 
godmother — luck.  Let  him  undertake  a  new 
operation,  and  the  stars  in  their  courses  seem  to 


fight  for  him.  Are  the  Ori- 
entals slow  in  acquiring  a 
taste  for  flour ;  does  the 
stock  market  need  a  '  *  fil- 
lip  ;  " — the  nations  of  the 
earth  go  to  war  or  famine 
obligingly  stalks  through 
the  land, — and,  behold  the 
market  for  his  wares,  the 
demand  for  his  supply  ! 

THE    METHODS    OF    A    RAIL- 
ROAD   GENIUS. 

As  in  the  conception,  con- 
struction, and  extension  of 
the  road,  so  in  his  methods 
of  operation,  Mr.  Hill's 
achievement  is  unique.  He 
has  the  genius  which  in  a 
military  age  would  have 
inade  a  Napoleon. 

He  has  made  the  road  ;  he 
15  the  road  ; — he  is  its  head, 
its  hand,  its  conscience.  He 
has  risen  through  successive 
stages  and  grown  with  the 
road's  growth.  He  has  stud- 
ied, assimilated,  taught, — and  moved  on.  Wher- 
ever he  left  a  department  he  shed  a  system.  In 
his  rise  he  has  carried  with  him  a  staggering 
weight  of  detail.  He  knows  every  inch  of  the 
country  through  which  his  road  runs — in  its 
geography,  topography,  fauna,  flora,  minerals, 
water,  air,  population,  resources,  and  portable 
products.  He  knows  the  road  in  its  sleepers, 
rails,  spikes,  ballast,  engines,  shops,  sidings,  and 
stations.  He  knows  exactly  what  pressure  every 
part  of  every  engine  can  endure,  what  work  it  is 
capable  of  performing,  and  how  long  it  should 
last.  So  close  a  touch  has  he  on  every  detail  that 
he  feels  the  slightest  jar  in  the  vast  machine, 
and  his  finger  falls  instantly  upon  the  disturbing 
cause.  He  seems  omniscient  and  omnipresent, 
appearing  unexpectedly  at  remote  mountain -sta- 
tions,— from  no  one  knows  where, — and  vanish- 
ing as  mysteriously  as  he  came. 

AN    UNDIVIDED    RESPONSIBILITY. 

There  is  no  filtering  of  authority  through  vice- 
president,  general  manager,  or  chief  clerk,  with 
the  consequent  shifting  of  responsibility  ;  the  en- 
lightenment, reproof,  or  dismissal  comes  on  the 
spot,  warmed  with  Mr.  Hill's  personality.  As  a 
result  of  this  close  relationship  between  him  and 
his  employees,  the  Great  Northern  has  been  sin- 
gularly free  from  the  strikes,  agitations,  and  an- 
noyances which  have  beset  other  roads.  The 
only  strike  of  any  consequence  was  in  1894.     It 
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grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  business 
depression  of  1893  had  made  necessary  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  payroll  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road Company,  and  this  was  brought  about  in 
part  by  reducing  the  salaries  of  its  oflBcers  and 
the  rates  of  pay  of  its  employees. 

During  the  winter,  representatives  of  the 
American  Railway  Union,  fonned  in  1892,  had 
l)een  active  in  the  work  of  organization  on  the 
Hnes  of  several  railroads,  among  others  the 
Great  Northern.  The  work  was  conducted  with 
great  secrecy,  and  none  of  the  officers  of  the 
company  had  knowledge  of  it.  The  company 
having  for  years  recognized  the  old  unions,  had 
no  knowledge  of  complaints,  or  of  any  consider- 
able dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  its  employees, 
who  at  that  time  numl)ered  aoout  8,000. 

When  the  cloud  finally  broke,  there  were  many 
misconceptions,  therefore,  to  be  cleared  away ; 
and  it  was  not  for  some  two  weeks  that  Mr.  Hill 
and  the  strike  organizers  came  to  understand 
each  other.  When  they  did,  the  whole  trouble 
was  promptly  and  finally  settled  by  arbitration. 
Through  the  whole  incident  Mr.  Hill's  was  the 
guiding  mind  in  every  detail,  and  his  clear  head, 
tact,  firmness,  and  fairness  were  successful  in 
brincring  to  a  happy  issue  a  matter  which  might 
have  had  permanently  unfortunate  results  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  less  generous  mold. 

TRAINING    YOUNG    MEN    FOR    THE    SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  general  offices,  there 
has  been  established  a  school  of  railroading, 
where  young  men  are  given  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  every  department.  When  a  new  branch 
road  is  organized,  or  a  department  is  created, 
the  man  needed  for  its  head 
is  immediately  forthcoming  ; 
for  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
Hill  foresaw  the  future  need, 
he  foresaw  the  man  for  the 
place,  and  began  to  train  the 
boy.  Tlie  motto  of  the  Great 
Northern  road  should  be, 
"The  child  is  father  to  the 
man  ;  "  for  Mr.  Hill  believes 
that  strength  and  swiftness 
are  in  the  feet  of  young  men. 
His  son,  James  N.  Hill,  is 
president  of  the  Spokane  & 
Northern  Division,  and  also 
third  vice-president  of  the 
general  system.  His  son, 
Louis  Hill,  is  vice-president 
of  the  Eastern  Minnesota  Division.  Both  are 
young  men  of  great  promise,  who  have  served 
their  apprenticeship  in  every  branch  of  rail- 
roading ;  and  upon  them  Mr.  Hill  is  gradually 


unloading  the  enormous   buiden  which  he  has 
carried  so  long. 

MR.   HILL   A    MANY-SIDED    MAN. 

During  those  years  of  apprenticeship  in  the 
steamboat  office  he  was  preparing  himself  to  fill 
in  the  canvas  which  then  contained  but  the 
sketchy  outlines  drawn  by  his  imagination.  Days 
filled  with  labor  w^ere' succeeded  by  nights  of  un- 
remitting study.  The  subjects  devoured  were  so 
far  apart  in  interest,  so  abstruse  and  apparently 
impractical  in  application  that  nothing  but  the 
preparation  of  an  encyclopaedia  would  seem  to  jus- 
tify his  selection.  This  omnivorous  appetite  for 
reading,  joined  to  a  phenomenal  memory,  makes 
his  learning  prodigious.  Question  him  bn  almost 
any  subject  and  you  are  overwhelmed  by  a  steady 
flow  of  information,  detail,  statistics,  until  the 
finite  mind  reels.  No  man  is  so  versed  in  his 
own  specialty  that  Mr.  Hill  cannot  teach  him 
something  therein.  This  course  of  study  was  to 
prepare  him  not  only  for  a  successful  business 
career,  but  also  to  provide  resources  of  enjoy- 
ment for  his  dearly- bought  leisure.  He  may, 
like  Carlyle,  be  described  as  a  sledge-hammer 
with  an  aeolian-harp  attachment ;  for,  while  his 
knotted  muscles  are  battering  away  for  the  world's 
commerce,  his  delicately  strung  sensibilities  never 
fail  to  give  answering  music  to  each  wandering 
wind  of  beauty  or  fancy.  He  is  essentially  do- 
mestic, and  lives  amid  his  regal  surroundings  a 
life  of  rugged  simplicity. 

MR.   hill's    HOME    IN    ST.   PAUL. 

Mrs.  Hill,  who  was  a  Miss  Mary  Mahegan,  is 
a  woman  of  beautiful  face  and  more  beautiful 
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character,  and  is  universally  beloved.  She  pos- 
sesses a  rare  combination  of  quiet  humor,  tact, 
and  executive  ability.  To  these  qualities,  and 
the  consequent  thrift,  discipline,  and  comfort  in 
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their  domestic  affairs,  Mr.  Hill  ascribes  no  small 
measure  of  his  success  in  life.  A  family  of  nine 
interesting  and  gifted  children  have  grown  up 
about  them.     To  each  has  been  given  the  best 


IIR.  HILL'S  KE81DKNCE  AT  ST.  PAUL. 

preparation  which  America  offers  educationally 
to  fit  them  for  the  wide  opportunities  of  their 
lives. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Hill  built  in  St.  Paul 
one  of  the  handsomest  houses  in  America.  It  is 
baronial  in  style,  massively  built  of  brown  stone, 
and  contains  every  interior  perfection  known  to 
science.  With  his  characteristic  love  of  detail, 
he  spent  a  fortune  on  plumbing,  lieatmg,  light- 
ing, and  ventilation.  The  interior  finish  is  sim- 
ple and  rich  as  the  exterior.  The  house  is  filled 
with  the  rarest  and  costliest  of  art  treasures, 
tapestries,  rugs,  vases,  wood -carvings,  antique 
furniture  ;  all  are  of  the  choicest  selection  and 
of  quiet  taste.  His  art  gal- 
lery ranks  second  or  third 
among  the  private  collections 
of  the  United  States.  He 
has  a  fondness  for  French 
art,  and  among  the  gems  are 
some  of  the  best  specimens 
of  the  modern  painting  of 
that  country.  Some  of  the 
notable  ones  are  C  o  r  o  t '  s 
''  Biblis,"  Ribot's  **  Descent 
from  the  Cross,"  Diaz's 
<*  Storm,''  Rousseau's 
*'  Mont  Jean  de  Paris." 
Added  to  these  are  some  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Millet, 
Delacroix,  Deschamps,  Tro- 
yan,  Bougereau,  Henner, 
Laurens,  and  Jules  Breton. 
Of  every  picture  Mi.  Hill 
will  give  you  the  conception, 
tho  technical  and  artistic 
valiKi  as  no  one  but  a  painter 
could  do,   as  well   as   every 


fact  of  interest  concerning  each  artist.  As  an 
art  critic,  so  his  ability  as  a  lapidary  ;  he  has  one 
of  the  choicest  private  collections  of  jewels  in 
America,  and  can  detect  at  a  touch  any  flaw, 
however  obscure.  These  jewels  he  collects  for 
the  pleasure  he  takes  in  their  perfection,  as  the 
members  of  his  family  seldom  wear  them.  All 
these  treasures  of  their  superb  home  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hill  enjoy  and  share  without  ostentation  or 
vanity — a  constant  object  lesson  and  benignant 
influence  to  those  about  them. 

One  of  Mr.  Hill's  dearest  ambitions  was  to  be 
a  soldier,  and  it  was  a  bitter  blow  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion  that,  owing  to  a  defect  in 
his  vision,  he  was  not  accepted  for  service.  U{>oii 
this  fact,  doubtless,  his  whole  career  hingeil.  In 
hardships  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  traveling  by 
dog-sledge  and  on  foot,  he  sought  to  forget  this 
disappointment  in  fighting  his  country's  battles 
against  wilderness,  desert,  and  mountain. 

FARMS    AND    EXPERIMENT    STATIONS. 

Mr.  Hill's  order  of  intellect  does  not  permit 
him  a  i-ecreation  that  is  purposeless  ;  every  pas- 
time develops  into  a  science.  Thus  his  farming, 
which  he  began  as  a  relaxation,  has  developed  an 
experimental  station.  His  North  Oaks  farn:, 
within  easy  driving  distance  of  St.  Paul,  con- 
tains 5,500  acres,  inclosed  by  a  smgle  fence. 
The  land  is  wooded  or  under  cultivation,  and 
seven  lakes  are  included  within  its  limits.  The- 
buildings  are  unpretentious  and  simple,  like 
those  of  the  surrounding  farms,  but  so  numerous 
as  to  form  a  good -sized  village.     They  consist  of 
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a  house  for  the  family,  another  for  the  workmen, 
horse  and  cow  stables,  pig-sties,  hay-barns,  ex- 
tensive greenhouses,  a  marble-fitted  and  refrig- 
erated dairy,  a  bowling  alley  and  boatliouse. 
In  the  interior  arrangement,  the  highest  degree 
of  sanitation  and  comfort  is  secured.  Here  he 
has  collected,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
best  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle,  whose  feeding, 
training  and  marketing  he  }>ersonally  oversees  to 
the  minutest  detail.  He  has  a  strong  love  for 
horses,  and  seldom  sells  any  of  those  he  has 
raised.  Upon  an  island  in  the  largest  lake  he  is 
preserving  a  herd  of  elk.  In  another  pasture  he 
has  a  large  herd  of  buffalo — among  the  last  of 
their  vanishing  race. 

Near  Crookston,  Minn.,  he  has  a  grain-farm 
of  33,000  acres.  This  is  carried  on  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  large  farms  in  Dakota,  with  all 
externals  of  the  plainest,  but  with  the  latest 
labor-saving  machinery. 

EDLCATIXO    THE    LOCAL    FARMER. 

In  his  farming,  as  in  his  home  life,  Mr.  Hill's 
aim  is  to  be  a  helpful  neighbor  ;  the  result  of  all 
iiis  experiments  he  shares  with  those  about  him. 
Tiu^  value  of  his  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
knowledge  to  the  settlers  along  the  line  of  his 
road  is,  in  consequence,  incalculable.  He  is 
constantly  giving  talks  and  addresses  at  State 
and  county  fairs,  stock -growers'  conventions,  and 
before  legislatures.  It  is  largely  through  his  in- 
fluence that  the  Red  River  Valley  settlers  have 
been  induced  to  take  up  diversifiejl  farming  in- 
stead of  dependintc,  as  forinerly,  upon  wheat 
alone  ;  and,  in  consequence,  having  to  face  star- 


vation with  every  crop  failure.  In  this,  as  in  all 
his  advocated  reforms,  he  does  not  stop  with 
*'  talk."  Following  his  instruction,  he  has  scat- 
tered along  the  line  of  his  road,  for  free  use  of 
the  farmers,  500  blooded  bulls  and  3,500  boars. 
The  result  of  this  foresight  has  been  a  complete 
transformation  of  the  <* scrub''  stock  of  the 
Northwest. 

MR.     hill's    philanthropies. 

One  6i  Mr.  Hill's  most  notable  philanthropies 
is  the  St.  Paul  Theological  Seminary — a  school  of 
preparation  for  the  priesthood,  dedicated  in 
1895.  Unlike  most  philanthropists,  and  with 
characteristic  modesty,  Mr.  Hill  refuses  to  allow 
this  institution  to  bear  his  name,  but  gives  that 
honor  to  the  city  of  his  residence.  The  build- 
ings, erected  through  the  gift  of  J|;50 0,000,  are 
six  severely  handsome  structures  of  pressed 
brick,  built  in  the  English  University  form  of  a 


ONE  OP  THB  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  ST.  PAUL  8EMINAHT. 
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quadrangle.  The  site,  upon  the  high,  wooded 
bluff  of  the  Mississippi  River,  offers  a  quiet  re- 
treat, perfectly  fitted  for  study  and  thought. 
No  expense  was  spared  in  internal  equipment, 
affording  an  opportunity  for  comfort,  health,  and 
the  highest  culture.  Each  student  is  provided 
with  a  study  and  sleeping  room,  with  access  to 
the  bath.  A  gymnasium  gives  an  opportunity 
for  physical  development,  so  often  overlooked  in 
such  institutions.  The  seminary  offers  unrivaled 
opportunities  for  theological  research,  as  well  as 
a  broad  culture  in  science  and  literature,  not  usu- 
ally joined  to  a  theological  course.  While  the 
seminary  is  intended  principally  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical province  of  St.  Paul,  and  draws  its  students 
from  the  dioceses  comprised  in  this  province, 
still  it  is  open  to  students  of  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  from  the  first  its  fullest  capacity  has 
been  tested.  The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Caillet,  a  pioneer  in  Minnesota  religious  life,  was 
its  first  rector.  On  his  death  the  Very  Reverend 
Patrick  R.  Heffron,  a  young  man  of  unusual  at- 
tainments and  brilliancy,  became  its  rector. 

Two  Protestant  colleges  in  the  environs  of  St. 
Paul  owe,  in  a  large  measure,  their  prolonged  ac- 
tivity to  Mr.  Hill's  generosity — Macalester,  a 
Presbyterian  institution,  and  Hamline,  of  the 
Methodist  denomination.  Indeed,  scarcely  a 
church  of  St.  Paul  has  appealed  to  Mr.  Hill  in 
vain  in  its  financial  crises  ;  and  many  towns  along 
the  lines  of  his  road  show  with  pride  some 
church,  eduoational,  or  philanthropic  institution 
which  he  has  built  or  helped  to  build. 

A    PROPHET    WITH    HONOR. 

Though  a  prophet's  own  countiy  is  prover- 
bially slow  in  honoring  him  ;  though  Mr.  Hill 
had  long  been  feared  in  New  York,  honored  in 
London,  and  f^ted  on  the  Continent,  his  own 
city  presented  an  unusual  spectacle  when  they 


rose  as  a  man  to  honor  him.  The  occasion  was 
the  completion  of  the  Great  Northern'  road 
across  the  continent  in  1893.  The  committee 
appointed  by  the  people  desired  to  make  the  oc- 
casion as  much  as  possible  like  the  triumph  of  a 
Roman  conqueror,  and  to  this  end  proffered  Mr. 
Hill  the  homage  of  his  fellow- townsmen  upon  a 
salver.  Mr.  Hill  thanked  his  neighbors  for  their 
appreciation,  but  denied  having  done  anything 
worthy  of  note,  and  refused  to  be  the  heroic  fig- 
ure of  a  spectacle.  The  completion  of  a  trans- 
continental line,  with  headquarters  in  St.  Paul, 
he  considered  an  event  worthy  of  celebration, 
but  he  also  thought  it  a  pity  to  waste  so  much 
enthusiasm  when  it  might  be  turned  to  lasting 
good  ;  so  he  suggested  that  the  thousands  of 
dollars  which  the  committee  had  raised  to  spend 
on  this  Roman  holiday  should  be  doubled  by  a 
like  amount,  which  he  would  give,  and  that  a 
public  library  building  should  be  erected  as  a 
monument  of  the  achievement.  But  the  people 
clamored  for  pageants,  speeches,  processions, 
banquets,  and  handshakings,  and  Mr.  Hill  was 
overridden  in  his  modest  and  beneficent  design. 
Concealing  his  distaste  politely,  he  rode  at  the 
head  of  the  two-mile  procession  beneath  unsteady 
triumphal  arches,  with  the  clashing  brass  bands 
inseparable  from  such  an  occasion.  He  stood 
for  hours  and  shook  hands  with  the  entire  North- 
west at  a  monster  reception.  He  sat  at  an  in- 
terminable Lucullian  banquec,  where  walls  and 
tables  bristled  with  floral  locomotives.  Through 
it  all  he  gracefully  discharged  the  undesired  du- 
ties of  the  hero,  and  took  the  affair  as  a  tribute 
to  the  Great  Northern  road  and  not  to  himself. 
The  people,  however,  meant  it  otherwise  ;  and 
it  remains  upon  the  annals  of  his  city  as  a  spon- 
taneous tribute  of  love  and  reverence  to  the  man 
who  had  conquered  the  wilderness  and  mountains 
of  the  great  Northwest. 


PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  SEATTLE  FROM  THE  HARBOR,  SHOWING  ORBAT  NORTHERN  DOCKS  IN  THE  CENTER. 


PARIS  AND  THE   EXPOSITION    OF    1900. 


BY  ALBERT  SHAW. 


EXPOSITIONS  are  never  ready  on  the  open- 
ing  day.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
80  unfortunate  a  circumstance  as  it  is  customary 
to  regard  it.  The  making  of  an  exposition  is  of 
itself  a  wondrous  and  instructive  spectacle  ;  and 
it  is  something  that  the  public  may  not  see  be- 
fore the  formal  day  of  opening.  The  discomfort 
of  (lust,  rubbish,  and  obstructed  passages  on  the 
Paris  Exposition  grounds  during  the  closing  days 
of  April  and  the  opening  days  of  May  could 
readily  be  overlooked  when  weighed  against  the 
fascination  of  the  scene  in  general  and  in  detail. 

The  railroad  tracks  laid  temporarily  for  the 
distribution  of  building  materials  and  exhibitors' 
boxes  still  gridironed  the  grounds,  and  were 
crowded  with  freight  cars  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
from  all  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe. 
Tiie  principal  buildings  were  so  nearly  completed 
as  to  afford  the  visitor  the  full  benefit  of  the 
larger  architectural  effects,  while  enough  re- 
mained to  be  done  here  and  there  to  keep  an 
army  of  workmen  employed  and  to  render  it 
particularly  easy  and  agreeable  for  the  visitor  to 
observe  all  the  processes  of  construction  and  dec- 
oration. It  was  a  pleasure  to  note  the  progress 
made  from  one  day  to  the  next  in  the  marvel- 
ously  beautiful  landscape  gardening  ;  in  the  com- 
pletion of  pavements,  roadways  and  passages  ; 
in  the  placing 
of  exterior 
sculpture  ;  i  n 
the  erection  of 
exhibitors*  pa- 
vilions within, 
and  in  the  ar- 
ranging of  the 
exliibits  them- 
selves. 

Jn  all  this 
work,  the  thing 
that  might  nat- 
urally make  the 
deepest  impres- 
sion upon  the 
mind  of  the 
thoughtful 
American  ob- 
server was  the 
close  alliance 
between  the  ar- 
tist    and      the      WOUKMEN    on    unfinished    UtlLUINO. 
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craftsman.  This  Exposition  of  1900  is  not  so 
much  characterized  by  vastness  and  quantity  as 
by  beauty,  quality,  and  careful  selection.  To  have 
arrived  on  the  scene  when  nine-tenths  of  the 
heavier  work  was  done,  and  to  have  been  allowed 
— for  twelve  cents  a  day — to  stand  at  the  elbow 
of  artists,  architects,  highly  skilled  mural  decora- 
tors, mosaic- workers,  carpenters,  joiners,  plas- 
terers, painters,  and  good  workmen  of  all  crafts, — 
most  of  them  French,  but  with  a  fair  sprinkling 
from  all  countries, — ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
rare  privilege  rather  than  a  thing  to  find  fault 
about.  And  so  it  occurs  to  me  to  recommend  to 
exposition  managers  henceforth  (Buffalo  and 
St.  Louis,  please  take  notice)  not  to  apologize  for 
the  inevitable  incompleteness  of  things  on  the 
day  set  for  opening,  but  rather  to  assume  credit 
for  allowing  a  vast  deal  of  extremely  attractive 
work  to  be  seen  in  the  final  stages  and  processes 
of  creation. 

"What  remains  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  of 
1893  is  the  memory  of  a  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
general  effect  never  seen  before,  and  not  likely 
to  be  equaled  in  the  century  upon  which  we  are 
entering.  The  power  and  greatness  of  America 
were  nobly  symbolized  in  this  inspired  spectacle 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  difficult 
to  compare  things  so  different  as  the  American 
Exposition  of  1893  and  this  latest  attempt.  It 
is  not  even  easy,  in  a  sentence  or  two  of  general- 
ization, to  compare  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900 
with  that  of  1889 — which  has  left  behind  it  the 
Eiffel  Tower  as  its  most  enduring  survival  and 
monument.  In  some  respects  the  present  one  is 
less  beautiful  than  its  local  predecessor. 

In  most  regards,  however,  this  exposition 
seems  to  me  far  greater  and  more  significant. 
Its  ground  space  is  thiee  or  four  times  as  large 
as  that  occupied  by  the  famous  Exposition  of 
1878,  of  which  the  Trocadero  Palace,  then 
deemed  so  notable  an  architectural  monument, 
remains  as  a  permanent  museum  and  also  as  a 
building  which  lends  itself  readily  this  year,  as 
in  1889,  to  exposition  uses.  The  ensemhie  view 
from  its  terrac(*s  this  year,  as  eleven  years  ago, 
is  magnificent  ;  while  from  its  lofty  tower  the 
outlook  (300  feet  arK)ve  the  river  ;  take  elevator) 
includes  not  merely  the  exjiosition.  but  affords  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  all  Paris  and  its  surrounding 
country. 

The  exposition  at  Chicago  was  mainly  a  thincr 
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MAIN  ENTRANCE  ON  THE  PLACE  D£  LA  CONCORDE. 

apart.  It  bore  no  vital  relation  to  Chicago  as  a 
city,  nor  yet  to  the  life  of  Chicago  as  a  phase  of 
modern  civilization.  Chicago  itself,  however, 
was  the  climax  of  American  vigor,  energy,  and 
material  progress  ;  and  thus  the  visitor  had  the 
benefit,  as  it  were,  of  two  great  creations  side  by 
side — viz.,  Chicago  itself  and  the  White  City  in 
Jackson  Park. 

The  Paris  Exposition,  on  the  contrary,  is  best 
understood,  as  it  seems  to  me,  when  it  is  re- 
garded as  part  and  parcel  of  the  city  itself.  It  is 
located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis  ;  and 
it  adapts  itself  so  ingeniously  and  attractively  to 
the  spaces  at  its  disposal  that  it  seems  to  be,  in 
large  part,  an  extension  of  the  city.  It  is  essen- 
tially Parisian  in  its  spirit,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal ;  and  I  find  it  natural  and  convenient  to 
think  of  it  merely  as  a  manifestation  of  this  most 
cosmopolitan  of  cities  in  a 
season  when  special  efforts 
have  been  made  to  provide 
entertainment,  instruction, 
and  diverse  attractions. 

The  saying  that  Paris  is 
PVance  contains,  of  course, 
only  a  half  truth.  No  me- 
tropolis can  fully  exhibit  the 
life  of  a  people.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  doubtless 
t  rue  that  no  other  capital  city 
is  so  representative  as  Paris 
of  all  that  characterizes  the 
nation  ;  and  this  overshad- 
owing importance  of  the 
French  capital  has  never  been 
so  marked  as  in  the  last 
years  of  our  closing  century. 
But.  during  the  Exposition 
period,  Paris  becomes  also 
a  rendezvous  and  center  of 


ideas  for  the  whole  world.  The  Exposition, 
then,  may  be  conceived  of  as  the  City  of  Paris 
occupying  itself  with  the  entertainment  of  a 
sort  of  congress  of  the  nations — with  a  gracious 
display  by  all  of  things  interesting  and  charac- 
teristic that  illustrate  their  history  and  contem- 
porary life  ;  nothing  being  done  in  the  spirit  of 
rivalry,  but  all  in  a  generous  spirit  of  kindliness 
and  mutual  helpfulness. 

Just  here  I  must  say  a  word  in  contradiction 
of  much  ttiat  has  been  printed  about  the  treat- 
ment of  strangers  in  Paris  in  the  Exposition 
year.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  anything 
but  civility  and  goodwill.  It  is  true  that  the 
hotels  obtain  higher  prices  than  usual  for  weli- 
located  rooms.  But  at  the  most  crowded  periods 
of  the  season  their  prices  will  hardly  approach 
the  ordinary  charges  of  correspondingly  good 
New  York  or  London  hotels.  Throughout  the 
Exposition  season  there  will  be,  in  my  judgment, 
ample  accommodation  at  fairly  reasonable  prices. 
As  for  the  tales  of  extortion  on  the  part  of  cab- 
drivers,  shopkeepers,  restaurants,  and  so  forth, 
which  have  appeared  in  various  American  news- 
papers, I  am  unable  to  find  anything  to  justify 
them.  Tlie  street  railroad  and  omnibus  service 
of  Paris  is  so  cumbei-some  and  slow  that  most 
Americans  prefer  either  to  walk  or  to  take  ca)>s. 
Far  from  its  being  true,  however,  that  the  cab- 
drivers  are  disagreeable,  extortionate,  or  un- 
trustworthy, they  are  as  angels  of  light  when 
compared  with  New  York  street-car  conductors. 
The  fares  are  small,  and  the  system  affords  hardly 
more  occasion  for  disagreement  about  payment 
than  do  street-car  fares  in  America.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  for  the  stranger  not  accustomed  to 
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Parisian  ways  to  remember  is  that  he  is  dealing 
with  a  people  of  exceptional  politeness,  and  that 
on  liis  own  part  good  temper,  courtesy,  and  a 
smiling  face  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
make  his  visit  pleasant  and  profitable. 

As  we  enter  the  new  century,  Paris  remains 
preeminently  the  typical  modern  city.  The  Ex- 
position is  very  largely  under  the  direction  and 
ccmtrol  of  the  officials  who  administer  the  Public 
Works  and  other  departments  of  the  municipality. 
This  fact  renders  it  the  more  convenient  to  study 
a  good  deal  of  the  Exposition  as  if  it  were  a  part 
of  Paris  itself.  Throughout  the  city,  even  at  its 
very  heart,  one  finds  marvelous  attention  every- 
where to  trees  and  parkways.  On  many  of  the 
l)oulevards  and  avenues  there  are  not  less  than 
four  rows  of  shade-trees.  The  beautiful  arrange- 
ment in  the  Exposition  grounds  of  trees,  flowers, 
and  green  lawns  have  been  produced  by  the  same 
men  who  are  responsible  for  the  charm  of  trees 
and  parks  that  pervades  the  entire  city. 

In  like  manner,  the  architecture  and  decoration 
of  the  Exposition  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  in 


the  charge  of  those  municipal  departments  which 
carry  steadily  forward  the  great  work  of  devel- 
oping Paris  as  a  city  of  beautiful  and  harmonious 
arrangement  and  construction,  and  of  artistic  em- 
bellishment. 

The  spaces  selected  for  the  present  Exposition 
are  not  large  enough  to  make  possible  those  mag- 
nificent effects  produced  by  sheer  size  and  pro- 
portion at  Chicago.  Nevertheless,  some  splendid 
perspectives  and  deliglitful  vistas  have  resulted 
from  the  skillful  way  in  which  already  existing 
and  permanent  architectural  monuments  and  fea- 
tures jiave  been  brought  into  relation  with  the 
temporary  structures  of  the  Exposition. 

The  most  essential  feature  of  the  entire  scheme 
is  the  River  Heine,  wliich  passes  through  Paris 
like  a  great  canal,  with  embankm.ents  of  noble 
masonry  and  broad  quays  flanked  by  public 
buildings.  The  most  central  open  spot  of  Paris 
is  the  great  square  known  as  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. Standing  in  the  center  of  this  square, 
one  looks  eastward  through  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  to  the  Louvre  ;   westward  up  the  most 
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magnificent  avenue  in  the  world,  that  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  ; 
northward  past  the  beautiful  building  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  the  noble  Greek  portico 
of  the  Madeleine,  and  southward  directly  across 
the  crowded  Bridge  de  la  Concorde  to  the  broad 
facade  of  the  Palais  Bourbon,  with  its  twelve 
columns — a  building  now  occupied  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Adjoining  this  building,  on 
the  south  side  of  tlie  river,  i.e.,  on  the  Qiiai 
d'Orsay,  opposite  the  Champs  Elysees,  is  the 
building  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affaire  ; 
and  next  in  order  is  the  great  soldiers'  home  and 
museum  known  as  the  *<  Hotel  des  Invalides," 
in  the  rear  of  which  is  the  tomb  of  Napoleon, 
surmounted  by  a  great  gilt  dome  that  is  one  of 
the  chief  of  the  architectural  landmarks  of  the 
city.  In  front  af  the  Invalides,  and  extending 
to  the  embankment  of  the  river,  is  an  open 
square  or  esplanade  upon  which  a  part  of  the 
new  Exposition  has  been  built. 

At  precisely  this  point  there  has  been  con- 
structed a  new  bridge,  named  for  the  late  Czar 
Alexander  III.  of  Russia,  and  just  now  com- 
pleted, which  is  for  the  present  season  used  ex- 
clusively as  a  part  of  the  Exposition,  and  which 
is  incomparably  finer  than  any  other  of  the  beau- 
tiful bridges  that  span  the  Seine.  This  bridge 
is  approaclied  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  by  a 
very  short  new  avenue  connecting  it  with  the 
Avenue  de  Champs  Elysees,  and  named  for  the 
present  Czar  Nicholas.  On  either  side  of  this 
new  avenue  there  has  been  built  a  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  smaller  of  which  is  devoted  to  pictures 
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THE  GRAND  PALAIS  DES  BEAUX  ARTS. 

characteristic  of  the  entire  art  history  of  France  ; 
while  the  larger  one,  on  the  westward  side  of  the 
avenue,  will  henceforth  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
great  yearly  art  exhibitions,  though^  for  this  Ex- 
position year  it  is  devoted  to  the  French  and  in- 
ternational art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  These 
buildings  were  formally  opened  by  President 
Lou  bet  on  May  1. 

One  of  the  chief  indirect  effects  of  an  occasion 
like  this  Exposition  is  the  stimulus  that  is  given 
to  the  carrying  out  of  great  projects  of  j)ermanent 
architectural  embellishment  and  of  public  improve- 
ment in  general.  The  most  conspicuous  monu- 
mental survival  of  the  present  Exposition  season 
will  be  the  Alexander  Bridge  and  the  new 
Nicholas  Avenue,  with  the  two  beautiful  an 
buildings. 

The  central  part  of  the  esplanade  of  the  In- 
valides has  been  arranged — for  Exposition  pur- 
poses— as  a  continuation  of  the  Nicholas  Avenue  ; 
and  on  either  side  of  the  central  street  are  tem- 
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porary  but  exquisitely  beautiful  buildings,  in 
which  are  contained  the  exhibits  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  manufactured  goods — textiles,  potteries,  and 
porcelains,  jewelry  and  fine  metal-work,  furniture 
and  articles  of  house  decoration,  and  manifold 
other  products  of  industry,  chiefly  of  an  artistic 
or  ornamental  character. 

These  buildings  on  the  esplanade  are  kept  low 
enough  to  permit  the  gilded  dome  of  the  Inva- 
lides  to  dominate  the  general  effect.  Thus  one 
stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Nicholas  Avenue, 
with  the  colonnades  of  the  new  Art  Buildings  on 
either  hand,  and  looks  across  the  broad  Alexan- 
der Bridge  down  a  vista  of  amazing  symmetry 


THE  PETIT  PALJII8. 

and  beauty,   terminating  in  the  great  dome  be- 
neath which  lies  the  great  Napoleon's  sarcophagus. 

The  bridge  symbolizes  the  Franco- Russian 
Alliance.  The  present  Czar  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  it  four  years  ago.  It  is  the  present  French 
theory  that  this  alliance  has  made  for  peace  and 
true  civilization.  A  Frenchman  might  readily 
enough  say,  that  the  best  interpretation  of  the 
Exposition  itself  is  to  be 
found  in  its  setting  forth  of 
the  progress  of  France  and 
Russia  both  in  domestic  de- 
velopment and  in  imperial 
or  colonial  activity  since  the 
establishment  of  the  entente. 
Europe  has  been  kept  at 
peace,  and  France  has  been 
relieved  from  the  painful 
anxiety  and  sense  of  isola- 
tion that  had  characterized 
the  previous  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty years.  It  was  thjs  alli- 
ance that  gave  France  the 
heart  and  courage  to  project 
the  present  Exposition. 

Besides  the  art  buildings 
and  the  Alexander  Bridge, 
another  great  permanent  im- 
provement which  will  have 


been  due  to  the  Exposition  is  the  so-called  Metro- 
polttain,  or  underground  rapid  transit  line.  This, 
to  be  sure,  has  been  talked  about  for  a  great  many 
years.  But  nothing  would  have  been  done  toward 
its  present  accomplishment  but  for  the  impulse 
given  by  the  anticipated  demands  of  the  Exposi- 
tion year.  Some  further  account  of  this  transit 
project,  as  financed  by  the  municipal  government, 
is  reserved  for  ano'ther  article. 

It  had  been  hoped,  at  one  time,  that  the  great 
scheme  for  the  removal  of  the  belt  of  fortifica- 
tions around  Paris — a  scheme  that  calls  for  beau- 
tiful new  boulevards  and  park  spaces,  and  for 
the  annexation  of  the  outer  zone  of  growing 
suburbs — might  also  have  been  accomplished,  as 
a  part  of  the  local  programme  of  progress  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  present  year.  But  this  de- 
sirable reform  is  complicated  with  elaborate  and 
difficult  questions  of  finance  ;  and  it  is  likely  to 
await,  among  other  things,  the  abolition  of  the 
octroi  system.  That  medisBval  device  of  a  mu- 
nicipal tariff  upon  supplies  brought  into  the  city 
even  yet  affords  Paris  half  of  its  total  yearly 
revenue.  These  great  forward  steps  will  at  least 
have  been  taken  much  sooner  than  they  other- 
wise could  have  been,  by  reason  of  the  agitation 
of  them  in  connection  with  the  present  Exposition. 

Among  other  important  projects  achieved  at 
this  time,  conspicuous  mention  belongs  to  the 
Orleans  Railway — the  system  that  serves  South- 
ern France — for  the  construction  of  an  under- 
ground line  by  which  its  trains  are  brought  to 
the  heart  of  the  city,  where  a  magnificent  new 
terminal  station  with  an  adjoining  hotel  has 
been  constructed  on  the  Quai  D'Orsay,  near  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Connection  is  made  also 
with  the  new  metropolitan  or  municipal  under- 
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ground  transit  system  which  passes  beneath  the 
Seine. 

Railway  tracks  also  pass  underneath  the  Ex- 
position grounds,  where  hoisting- machinery  de- 
livei-s  freight  through  shafts  or  openings,  which 
appear  at  a  little  distance  to  be  regular  squares  in 
geometrical  flower-gardens. 

I  am  tempted  to  linger  somewhat  upon  this 
topic  of  the  relation  of  the  Exposition  to  the  fur- 
ther improvement  of  the  beautiful  city  that  sur- 
rounds it ;  but  I  must  proceed  with  some  further 
notes  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  Exposition  it- 
self. 

From  the  new  Alexander  Bridge  to  the  Pont 
■d'l^na — the  bridge  directly  facing  the  Trocadero 
Palace — the  distance  is  a  little  more  than  a  mile. 
Opposite  the  Trocadero,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Seine,  is  the  Champ  de  Mars — an  oi>en  space  of 
about  120  acres,  ordinarily  used  for  military 
maneuvers.  It  is  the  principal  site  of  the  pres- 
•ent  Exposition,  as  it  was  of  the  one  held  eleven 
years  ago.  Between  the  two  bridges  juot  men- 
tioned, the  Exposition  occupies  a  narrow  strip  a 
mile  long  upon  each  bank  of  the  river. 

Thus  the  great  show  may  readily  be  divided 
geographically  into  six  parts,  as  follows:  (1) 
The  new  art  buildings  at  the  approach  to  the  Al- 
exander Bridge,  together  with  the  main  Exposi- 
tion entrance  and  the  other  minor  structures  that 
are  near  by  in  the  Champs  Ely  sees  ;  (2)  the  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  buildings  across  the  Alexander 
Bridge  on  the  esplanade  of  the  Invalides  ;  (3) 
the  series  of  buildings  on  the  north  embankment, 
■extending  from  the  Art  Palaces  to  the  Trocadero  ; 
<4)  the  row  of  buildings  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  from  the  Invalides  to  tlie  Champ  de 
Mars  ;  (5)  the  Trocadero  Palace,  with  the  numer- 
ous temporary  buildings  and  pavilions  that  throng 
its  30  to  40  acres  of  grounds  ;  (6)  the  Champ 
<ie  Mars,  just  opposite  the  Trocadi^ro,  containing 
the  larger  buildings  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
general  exhibits. 

These  six  divisions  of  the  Exposition  proper 
do  not  contain  all  of  the  side-shows  for  which 
one  pays  an  extra  admission.  There  are  more 
than  fifty  of  these  private  enterprises  of  one  kind 
or  another,  some  of  which — notably  the  Swiss 
village — are  as  attractive  as  any  parts  of  the 
strictly  official  Exposition.  There  must  also  be 
mentioned,  however,  as  belonging  to  the  Expo- 
sition proper,  although  several  miles  away  from 
it,  the  ''Annex"  for  railway  exhibits  and  the 
like  in  the  great  park  at  Vincennes,  east  of  Paris. 

I  do  not  find  myself  in  the  least  disposed  to 
agree  with  those  critics  who  have  called  the  pres- 
•ent  Exposition  rambling  and  scattered,  and  there- 
fore wasteful  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  vis- 
itor.     On  the  contrary,  I  have  found  it  the  more 


accessible  and  the  more  easy  to  analyze  and  un- 
derstand, by  reason  of  its  charming  projection 
along  lx)th  banks  of  the  river.  The  Seine  lends 
both  access  and  beauty  to  the  Exposition — some- 
what as  the  Grand  Canal  ministers  at  once  to  the 
beauty  and  the  convenience  of  Venice. 

My  first  proceeding  after  reaching  Paris  late 
in  April  was  to  walk  quickly  from  my  hotel 
across  the  Champs  Ely  sees  to  the  river  bank, 
where  I  took  one  of  the  numerous  little  steam- 
boats that  ply  swiftly  up  and  down  the  river  and 
that  are  incomparably  more  efficient  as  a  local 
transit  service  than  the  omnibuses  or  tram  cars. 
It  was  just  before  sunset  of  a  perfect  day  ;  and 
the  Exposition  disclosed  itself  on  either  hand. 
I  could  not  wish  a  more  delightful  first  view. 
It  was  a  little  like  approaching  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  by  way  of  the  lake,  and  also  a  lit- 
tle like  seeing  the  Court  of  Honor  at  that  Fair 
from  a  gondola  on  the  lagoon.  But  the  effect  of 
the  Paris  Exposition  from  the  Seine  is,  of  coui-se, 
infinitely  more  lively  and  varied. 

On  the  left  bank,  following  the  great  new  sta- 
tion of  the  Orleans  Railway,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  the  Palace  of  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  comes  the  ambitious  and  bril- 
liant architectural  medley  of  the  Exposition  Pa- 
vilions erected  as  national  headquarters  by  vari- 
ous governments.  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
describe  these,  and  may  merely  remark  that  uo 
buildings  so  finished  and  so  perfect  in  minute 
detail  have  ever  before  been  constructed  to  serve 
the  transient  purposes  of  a  fair. 

At  Chicago,  almost  every  structure  was  of 
pure  white  ;  but  at  Paris  the  most  lavish  use  Ijas 
been  made  of  tone  and  color.  The  possibilities 
of  plaster  or  ♦*  staff"  are  indeed  surprising. 
Thus  one  finds  what  appear  to  be  old  Normandy 
houses,  timber- framed  and  weather-worn,  soi>er- 
fectly  reproduced  in  plaster  that  an  expert  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet  would  think  himself  looking 
at  genuine  old  oak.  The  Belgian  Government 
has  erected  as  its  headquarters  a  reproduction  of 
one  of  those  beautiful  and  highly  ornate  Gothic 
town -halls  of  the  middle  ages,  for  which  Belgium 
is  so  famous  ;  and  the  coloring  and  general 
aspect  of  ()id  carved  stone  are  so  perfect  as  to 
make  the  illusion  complete. 

Everywhere,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
buildings,  the  mural  painters  have  worked  won- 
ders. Their  designs — symbolical,  historical,  or 
faithfully  descriptive  of  scenery  or  contemporary 
life — supplement  the  exhibits  of  many  countries 
and  regions.  Beautiful  decoration  in  color  is  so 
profuse  that  it  seems  almost  to  **run  riot."  It 
makes  an  American  shudder  to  reflect  that  most 
of  this  must  be  destroyed  in  a  few  months.  For 
in  our  whole  western  hemisphere  there  is  proba- 
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bly  not  80  much  really  good  nniral  painting  as 
has  here  been  improvised  for  the  fleetinp:  purpose 
of  a  season's  passing  show.  But  we  are  improv- 
ing in  these  mattei-s  ;  and  our  painters  and  archi- 
tects have  also  contributed  something — in  a  mod- 
est but  approved  fashion — to  the  adornment  of 
the  beautiful  shell  of  this  Exposition. 

The  most  convenient  general  entrance  to  the 
Exposition  is  at  the  Pont  de  I'AIma — a  bridge 
miiiway  between  the  new  Alexander  Bridge  and 
the  lena  Bridge  which  connects  the  Trocadero 
with  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  row  of  pavilions 
of  the  foreign  powers  ends  at  this  point.  The 
remaining  space  on  the  south  embankment  is 
occupie<l  by  long  buildings  devoted  to  military 
and  naval  exhibits.  Schneider  of  Creusot,  whose 
artillery  has  made  the  Boers  so  formidable,  has  a 
great  exhibit  that  is  a  special  center  of  interest  ; 
while  the  most  conspicuous  thing  that  England 
has  contributed  to  this  exposition  is  the  unique 
building,  decorated  with  cannon  and  round  shot, 
erected  by  the  Maxim  firm,  and  full  of  hideously 
splendid  specimens  of  rapid-fire  machines  and 
rifled  artillery.  Attractive  exhibits  in  special 
pavilions  are  provided  by  some  of  the  great  com- 
mercial steamship  companies,  notably  those  of 
(jermany. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine,  beginning  at 
the  point  nearest  the  Alexander  Bridge,  one 
finds,  first,  the  building  erected  by  the  city  of 
Paris,  and  filled  with  exhibits  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  various  departments  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration.    This  building  is  exceedingly  at- 


tractive in  its  arrangement  and  very  beautiful  and 
suggestive  in  its  artistic  embellishment ;  but  the 
exhibits  do  not  seem  to  me  quite  so  seriously  in- 
structive as  those  made  by  the  municipality  in 
the  Exposition  of  1889.  Above  all  else  in  this 
building,  the  visitor  will  be  likely  to  remember 
the  exhibits  made  by  the  ♦*  professional  schools  " 
of  Paris — which  are  what  we  should  call  techni- 
cal and  practical  trade -schools.  Paris  deliberately 
adapts  its  popular  education  to  the  actual  life  of 
its  people.  It  does  not  merely  teach  plain  sew- 
ing to  small  girls,  but  it  provides  for  older  ones 
the  most  thorough  education  in  the  making  of 
all  sorts  of  costly  and  beautiful  garments. 

In  short,  there  is  no  accident  in  the  fact  that 
Pans  leads  in  fashions,  and  provides  costumes  for 
the  wealthy  of  all  countries.  Tlie  application  of 
art  to  industry,  whether  in  the  making  of  gowns 
or  of  fine  furniture,  is  promoted  in  all  possible 
ways  by  the  general  and  municipal  governments, 
as  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  It 
would  fill  a  page  to  give  the  merest  outline  of  the 
variety  of  special  schools  in  Paris  for  the  teach- 
ing of  arts  and  crafts.  Even  the  cab-drivers 
have  a  school,  where  they  learn  everything  pos- 
sible— (I)  about  the  streets,  public  places  and 
topography  of  Paris  ;  (2)  about  driving  and  the 
proper  care  of  horses  and  vehicles  ;  and  (3)  about 
the  police  regulations  which  directly  or  indirectly 
concern  the  drivers  of  public  carriages. 

The  serious  student  of  municipal  administra- 
tion will,  of  course,  use  the  display  of  the  mu- 
nicipality at  the  Exposition  as  supplementing  his 
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direct  observations  of  the  municipal  life  around 
him,  and  as  illuminating  the  statistical  informa- 
tion afforded  by  books  and  documents. 

Beyond  this  building  of  the  municipality  are 
the  beautiful  glass  pavilions,  framed  in  green,  of 
the  horticultural  department  of  the  Exposition. 
Crossing  the  river  at  this  point  is  one  of  the  two 
or  three  picturesque  ^a^^ercZZe*,  or  temporary  foot- 
bridges, that  have  been  built  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  visitors.  Next  comes  the  plain  but 
attractive  white  building,  devoted  to  the  exhibits 
which — by  means  of  charts,  graphic  tables,  photo- 
graphs, and  a  variety  of  other  devices — more  or 
less  perfectly  set  forth  the  recent  progress  of  civi- 
lized nations  in  matters  of  social  economy.  These 
have  to  do  with  health  administration,  temperance 
reform,  working-men's  insurance,  improved  hous- 
ing schemes,  industrial  coSperation  and  profit 
sharing,  and  so  on.  As  to  exhibits  of  this  kind, 
-one  must  make  either  a  passing  allusion  or  else 
write  a  long  article  about 
them. 

In  this  same  building  are 
large  halls  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  multitude 
of  scientific  congresses  and 
other  gatherings  of  a 
learned  or  special  nature 
which  are  to  follow  one 
anotlier  through  the  entire 
Exposition  period.  The 
congresses  are  destined  to 
bear  a  very  important  part 
in  the  wise  use  of  the  re- 
sources that  the  Exposition 
offers  to  specialists  of  every 
nature.  (A  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal exposition  congresses 
was  given  on  pages  561-62 
•of  the  May  Review.) 

The  principal  feature  of 
the  embankment  from  the 


Pont  de  I'Alma  to  the  Trocadero  grounds  is  a 
creation  known  as  **01d  Paris."  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  elaborate  of  the  side-shows  connected 
with  the  Exposition.  It  reproduces,  with  much 
fidelity,  not  only  the  old  Paris  houses  and  streets 
of  bygone  centuries,  but  also  a  number  of  sjje- 
cific  old  buildings  of  historical  or  architectural 
interest.  It  shelters  the  usual  cluster  of  restau- 
rants, caf^s,  and  concert- roonis,  and  has  also 
many  little  shops  for  the  sale  of  curios  and  arti- 
cles de  Paris.  Its  denizens  are  garbed  in  the 
quaint  costumes  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  largest  architectural  synthesis  of  the  Ex- 
position lies  in  the  Champ  de  Mai-s.  The  visitor 
stands  on  the  Trocadero  terraces  or  on  the  lena 
Bridge,  and  looks  under  the  great  archway  be- 
neath the  Eiffel  Tower  into  a  beautifully  gar- 
dened impasse^  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  broad 
and  gorgeous  spectacular  fa9ade  of  the  so-called 
Palace  of  Electricity.     From   the  front  of  this 
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PALACE  OP  ELECTRICITT. 

building  a  wide  sheet  of  water  descends,  in  a 
series  of  cascades  affording  opportunity  for  bril- 
liant evening  effects  with  colored  electric  lights. 
Immediately  behind  this  brave  front — with  its 
riotous  sculpture,  its  highly  colored  decorative 
painting,  its  countless  electric  lights  and  its  spec- 
tacular cataracts — is  a  vast  amphitheater  called 
the  >SaZ/e  des  Fetes.  This  is  designed  for  con- 
certs, receptions,  or  otlier  occasions  where  room 
for  many  thousands  of  people  is  needed.  On 
either  side  of  i\\Q  Salle  des Fetes ^  and  continuous 
with  it,  are  tlie  structures  devoted  to  the  dis- 
play of  the  agricultural  exhibits  of  France  and 
foreign  nations.  Even  here  the  art  spirit  dom- 
inates :  and  the  ordinary  visitor  will  certainly 
find  himself  more  inclined  ^to  study  the  wonder- 
ful freedom  and  fantastic  beauty  of  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  sections, 
for  example,  than  to  go  seriously  into  the  evi- 
dence tliey  gi^^e  of  progress  in  the  culture  of  the 
soil  and  in  the  methods  and  life  of  the  people. 
The  American  section,  however,  is  more  scien- 
tiOc  and  practical.  Our  superiority  in  the  inven- 
tion and  use  of  machinery  is  the  one  generaliza- 
tion that  would  necessarily  follow  from  a  study 
of  the  part  we  have  taken  in  this  Exposition. 
Editorial  comments  in  the  Review  last  month 
made  note  of  the  remarkably  large  number  of 
individual  American  exhibits,  and  accorded  just 
praise  to  Mr.  Peck  and  his  associates  of  the 
American  Commission  for  the  great  energy  by 
virtue  of  which  they  have  brought  our  American 
offerings  across  an  ocean,  and  had  them  in  readi- 
ness before  any  of  the  European  nations.  It  is 
also  to  be  said  that  the  display  of  pictures  by 
American  artists  is  in  admirable  taste,  though 
showing  no  strong  tendency  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  a  distinctively  national  school  of  Ameri- 
can art. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  in  these  notes  to 
make  systematic  mention  of  the  general  exhibits 
which  occupy  the  great  buildings  of  the  Champ 


de  Mars.  The  visitor  will  find  innumerable 
maps,  plans,  and  descriptive  and  illustrated  Ex- 
position guide-books,  at  all  prices.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reader  who  will  not  visit  Paris  this 
year  can  find  little  profit  in  a  detailed  recital. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Exhibition  is, 
above  all  things,  suggestive  and  entertaining.  It 
testifies  with  surpassing  eloquence  to  the  real 
progress  of  international  peace  and  good -will  ; 
while — at  a  time  when  social  discontent  is 
thought  to  be  rife  and  ever- increasing,  with  so- 
cialism as  a  dreaded  cloud  well  above  the  hori- 
zon— this  Exposition  glorifies  and  dignifies 
modern  labor  as  nothing  else  has  ever  done.  It 
foreshadows  a  new  century  of  delicate  and  mar- 
velous mechanisms  ;  of  human  skill  rising  supe- 
rior to  mere  commercialism  ;  of  labor  becoming 
the  master,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  capital  in  its 
proper  place  as  servant. 

Many  visitors  will  find  the  most  significant  part 
of  the  exhibition  in  the  buildings  devoted  to 
French  and  foreign  colonies,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  located  in  the  Trocad^ro  part  of  the  Exposi- 
tion grounds.  '  The  vast  majority  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Exposition  will,  of  course,  be 
Frenchmen  ;  and  the  Government  has  seized  the 
opportunity  to  exploit,  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage, its  colonial  policy.  It  is  desired  that 
Frenchmen  should  believe  that  the  colonies  are  to 
have  commercial  importance  to  France,  and  that 
they  are  places  of  great  picturesque  interest  and 
charm.  Thus  Madagascar  has  a  great  pavilion  to 
itself,  as  have  also  Algeria,  Tunis,  the  French 
Soudan,  Tonkin,  and  numerous  other  islands  or 
regions  under  French  control. 

The  development  of  Russia's  Asiatic  policy  is 
also  most  skillfully  exploited  ;  and  hardly  any- 
thing in  the  Exposition  is  more  interesting  than 
the  building  especially  devoted  by  the  Russian: 
Government  to  Siberia,  the  Transcaspian  or 
Turkestan  regions,  and  the  other  oriental  domin- 
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ions  of  the  Czar.  Adjoining  this  building  on  one 
side  is  the  pavilion  devoted  to  the  exhibit  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  with  its  prominent  sign, 
<*  Prom  Moscow  to  Pekin  ;  "  while  next  to  it,  on 
the  other  side,  has  been  placed  the  building  de- 
voted to  the  exhibits  of  China.  The  whole  group- 
ing would  seem  intended  to  familiarize  the  world 
with  the  idea  that  Russia,  by  means  of  its  im- 
perial railway  system,  expects  to  become  com- 
mercially, if  not  politically,  dominant  in  China. 

Canada  has  a  suitable  pavilion,  and  India 
makes  some  showing  ;  but  in  general  the  British 
Empire  is  not  well  represented,  and  England  is 
not  prominent  at  the  Exposition.  Just  the  con- 
trary is  true  of  Germany.  Having  abandoned 
the  project  of  an  international  exposition  at  Ber- 
lin, the  German  Emperor  very  cleverly  indorsed 
the  idea  that  it  would  pay  Germany  well  to  make 
a  lavish  appropriation  for  the  Paris  show.  Thus 
the  Germans  determined  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  make  German  industry,  art,  and  general 


progress  appear  favorably  in  comparison  with 
any  other  nation  represented.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded brilliantly. 

Russia,  naturally,  plays  a  large  part  on  the  Expo- 
sition grounds.  The  Hungarian  half  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Francis  Joseph  is  represented  with  signal 
brilliancy,  while  the  Austrian  half  has  nothing 
to  apologize  for.  France's  neighbors,  Italy  and 
Belgium,  have  participated  in  the  Exposition  in 
a  splendid  fashion,  while  Spain  makes  an  appear- 
ance that  surprises  all  comers.  Switzerland  shows 
everywhere  the  gratifying  evidence  of  her  never- 
failing  resources  of  vitality  and  high  civilization. 

A  number  of  comparatively  small  kingdoms, 
principalities,  and  distinct  provinces  make  char- 
acteristic exhibits  that  win  universal  sym|>atliy 
and  admiration. 
Among  these 
are  all  the  small 
states  of  South- 
eastern Europe, 
and  notably 
Bosnia.  F  i  n  - 
land  is  charm- 
ingly represent- 
ed. Far-off 
Iceland  and 
Greenland  have 
small  but  edify- 
ing exhibits 
that  illustrate 
the  life  of  their 
people.  The 
Transvaal  e  x  - 
hibit  has  been 
accorded     u  n  - 

usual  prominence — not  so  much  for  its  intrinsic 
excellence  as  for  the  great  sympathy  and  interest 
that  the  Boer  cause  has  awakened  through  the 
European  Continent. 

I  have  heard  some  Americans  say  tliat  they 
preferred  not  to  visit  Paris  this  year,  inasmuch 
as  expositions  always  bored  them,  and  they  hated 
crowds.  But  Paris  in  an  exposition  year  is  sim- 
ply Paris  at  its  best  plus  many  added  attrac- 
tions. The  inconveniences  are  slight  compared 
with  the  special  opportunities.  The  present  ex- 
position, as  a  popular  university,  surpasses  any- 
thing the  world  has  ever  seen  before.  To  visit 
it  will  amply  reward  no  little  effort  and  sacrifice^ 
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THE   NEW  YORK  TENEMENT-HOUSE 
COMMISSION. 

BY  JACOB  A.   RIIS. 


THE  tenement-house  commission  picked  by 
Governor  Roosevelt  lias  lost  no  time  in 
setting  about  tlie  work  it  was  appointed  to  do. 
Within  a  week  after  it  had  organized  by  electing 
Robert  W.  de  Forest  chairman  and  Lawrence 
Veiller  secretary,  it  was  abroad  among  the  tene- 
ments east  and  west,  uptown  and  downtown, 
gathering  data  as  to  actual  conditions  as  material 
for  its  summer  work.  Simultaneously  a  great 
increase  of  activity  was  observed  on  the  part  of 
the  health  officers  and  the  factory  inspectors. 
The  board  of  health  detailed  150  policemen  to 
find  out  whether  landlords  observed  the  law  or- 
dering thom  to  light  up  dark  hallways — one  of 
the  urgently  necessary  reforms  which,  since  the 
Greater  New  York  came  in,  had  been  left  to  the 
**  discretion  "  of  the  landlords  themselves.  A 
physician,  whose  daily  labor  is  among  the  poor- 
est, writes  to  me,  under  date  of  May  4  :  *•  A  curi- 
ous thing  is  happening  just  now.  Some  one  is  very 
active,  and  the  factory  laws  are  more  vigorously 
enforced  than  I  have  ever  known  them  to  be  be- 
fore.'* The  evidence  of  the  sweat-shops  to  the 
contrary  during  the  winter  has  been  cause  for 
discouragement. 

This  official  compliment  is  suggestive  of  the 
kind  of  confidence  reposed  in  the  commission. 
There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  it  will  fully 
justify  it.  No  body  of  men  was  ever  appointed 
to  do  a  great  task  that  met  with  a  heartier  recep- 
tion by  the  newspapers  and  by  the  public,  and 
this  is  in  itself  no  mean  equipment  for  its  per- 
formance. It  is  well  that  it  is  so.  Governor 
Roosevelt  declared  his  belief  that  the  commission 
was  fully  as  important  as  the  Charter  Revision 
Commission,  because  it  would  have  to  deal  with 
*'one  of  the  great  fundamental  factors  in  the 
most  difficult  and  complex  of  the  industrial  and 
social  problems  of  the  day.*'  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
greatest.  It  involves  the  protection  of  the  homes 
of  more  than  two  millions  of  toilers  in  our  great 
cities.  It  is  in  the  cities  that  government  by 
the  people  is  on  trial.  It  will  succeed  only  in 
proportion  as  the  homes  of  the  masses  remain 
worthy  of  tlie  name.  The  just  charge  against 
the  bad  tenement  is  that  it  injures  the  home,  if 
it  does  not  destroy  it,  and  with  it  good  citizen- 
ship. To  grapple  with  such  an  evil  requires  all 
the  backing  which  an  enlightened  and  patriotic 
public  sentiment  can  give. 


The  commission,  as  appointed,  had  fifteen  mem- 
bers. It  is  a  matter  of  public  regret  that  Dr. 
E.  R.  L.  Gould  found  himself  unable  to  serve. 
Dr.  Gould,  as  an  authority  on  the  housing  of  the 
working  people  here  and  abroad  no  less  than  as 
the  president  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company,  would  have  been  a  most  valuable  mem- 
ber. At  the  moment  of  writing  this,  the  vacancy 
caused  by  his  withdrawal  has  not  yet  been  filled. 

Robert  W.  de  Forest,  the  chairman  of  the 
commission,  is  a  well-known  New  Yorker,  a 
lawyer  of  large  practice,  counsel  to  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  a  rational  philanthro- 
pist, and  for  years  the  president  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  which  stands  for  sane 
methods  in  all  it  concerns  itself  about.  Mr.  de 
Forest  took  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  which 
led  up  to  the  recent  tenement- house  exhibition 
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and  bore  fruit  in  the  law  creating  the  commission 
of  which  he  has  been  made  the  head.  He  pos- 
sesses, in  a  marked  degree,  the  confidence  of  the 
business  community  as  an  able,  thoughtful,  con- 
servative man. 

Hugh  Bonner  is  the  well-known  ex-chief  of 
the  Fire  Department,  recently  crowded  out  of 
office  by  Tammany  after  a  lifetime  of  service, 
during  which  he  fought  his  way  up  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  best  fire -fighting  service 
in  the  world.  He  entered  the  service  as  a  volun- 
teer when  he  was  a  lad,  in  1860,  and  was  re- 
tired last  year.  As  a  witness  before  the  last 
tenement- house  committee  he  helped  shape  some 
of  that  body's  most  valuable  work.  Mr.  Bon- 
ner is  a  man  of  calm  judgment  and  invalu- 
able experience  for  the  work  in  hand.  More 
than  half  the  fires  in  New  York  are  every  year 
in  the  tenements,  though  they  are  hardly  one- 
third  of  the  city's  buildings.  Since  he  went  out 
of  the  city's  service,  the  insurance  rates  have 
gone  up  significantly. 

Naturally  we  would  look  for  a  strong  represen- 
tation of  the  building  interests  upon  such  a  com- 
mission. In  fact,  they  claim  half  its  member- 
sliip.  Raymond  T.  Almirall,  J.  N.  Phelps 
Stokes,  and  William  Lansing  are  architects, 
Otto  M.  Eidlitz  a  builder  of  the  present  day, 
while  Myles  Tierney  and  Alfred  T.  White  have 
been  builders  on  a  large  scale.  William  J. 
O'Brien  represents  the  labor  interests.  Mr.  Al. 
mirall  is  a  Brooklyn  man,  of  the  firm  of  Ingle  & 
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Almirall.  He  is-  a  graduate  of  Cornell  and  of 
the  ^]cole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  and  brings  to 
his  work  a  mind  open  especially  to  the  claims  of 
the  children,  who  must  ever  be  the  "  way  out" 
of  our  city  slums.  Paradoxically,  the  shortest 
cut  out  of  the  problems  they  raise  is  the  longest 
way  around — i.e.,  through  the  next  generation. 
Mr.  Almirall's  plea  is  understood  to  be  for  play, 
grounds. and  a  chance  for  the  boys,  and  he  will 
be  sure  to  have  hearty  backing.  Mr.  Stokes  is 
a  young  man  with  the  time  and  means  to  de- 
vote to  IxHtering  the  home  conditions  of  the 
otlier  half.  He  has  given  shai-p  attention  to 
tenement- house*  building  along  lines  which  shall 
preserve  proper  landlord  interests  while  affording 
the  tenant  a  maximum,  instead  of  a  minimum, 
of  light,  air,  and  privacy.  The  model  of  a  tene- 
ment-house block,  as  worked  out  by  him,  which 
he  contributed  to  the  recent  exhibition,  showed 
long  strides  toward  an  intelligent  and  humane 
solution  of  the  vexed  problem  how  to  shelter  the 
present  crowds  on  the  present  allowance  of  land. 
Mr.  Lansing  is  a  Buffalo  architect  of  repute. 
His  colleague  from  the  'Western  city,  William  A. 
Douglas,  is  a  lawyer  with  a  philanthropic  point 
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of  view.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Charity  Organization  in  that 
city,  which  has  accomplished 
notable  and  gratifying  results. 

Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  of  the  firm 
Marc  Eidlitz  &  Son.  is  a  builder 
of  breadth  of  character  and 
motive.  Though  a  boss  builder, 
he  has  the  confidence  of  the 
labor  element.  He  is  for  con- 
i5*-rvative,  safe  methods — ^an  ad- 
vocate of  arbitration  wherever  it 
is  possible  without  surrender  of 
principle.  Myles  Tierney  is  a 
retired  builder,  concerned  in  the 
management  of  the  New  York 
Catholic  Protectory.  He  too 
is  a  man  of  sound  views — a  use- 
ful man.  Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Eid- 
litz is  liable  to  clash  with  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  labor 
representative.  O'Brien  was  for  years  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Walking  Delegates  in  the 
Building  Trades,  and  is  a  fair  man  and  a  hard- 
heade<]  one,  as  well  as  a  hard  worker.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  revision  committee  of  political 
builders  will  feel  called  upon  hereafter  to  sneer 
at  the  *'  laughable  results"  of  these  men's  work, 
or  that  any  commissioner  of  buildings  will  arise 
to  call  them  busybodiesor  **  visionary  theorists." 
This  stage  of  the  discussion,  though  very  recent, 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  finally  passe<l. 

Mr.  Alfred  T.  White  is  not  only  a  tenement, 
house  builder  and  owner,  president  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bureau  of  Charities,  and  of  large  administra- 
tive experience  ;  he  is  the  man  who  at  a  meeting 
in  C bickering  Hall,  held  a  dozen  years  ago  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  of  laying  hold  of  the  mass 
of  tenement- house  dwellers  who   were  slipping 
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away  from  church  influences,  arose  and  cried 
out,  * '  How  shall  the  love  of  God  be  understood 
by  those  who  have  been  nurtured  in  the  sight 
only  of  the  greed  of  man  ?"  and  promptly  built 
the  Riverside  tenements,  to  show  how  he  thought 
a  Christian  landlord  ought  to  build.  They  are 
to-day  the  model  for  all  such  to  follow,  and  they 
have  proved  for  now  eleven  years  and  more  that 
houses  that  are  every  way  good  can  be  built  and 
made  to  pay  a  sound  business  interest.  Mr. 
White's  have  yielded  a  good  6  per  cent.  It  is 
upon  this  showing  and  upon  testimony  which  has 
accumulated  since  that  good  houses  can  be  made 
to  pay,  the  demand  is  now  made  that  speculative 
builders  shall  cease  putting  up  bad  houses  and 
killing  their  tenants  for  the  sake  of  making 
15  or  20  per  cent.  If  that  is  a  revolutionary 
claim,  why,  it  is  time  the  revolution  came  quick- 
ly !  But  it  is  not.  It  is  a  plan  of  insurance  of 
society  and  of  the  nonest  land- 
lord's interests. 

Mr.  White  is  in  Europe,  re- 
cuperating his  health.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  he  can 
see  his  way  clear  to  serve.  He 
could  hardly  be  spared  from  the 
commission  on  any  terms. 

Mr.  Paul  D.  Cravath,  of  the 
firm  of  Seward  &  Guthrie,  is  a 
lawyer,  like  Mr.  de  Forest  and 
Mr.  Douglas.  He  is  a  man  of 
caliber  and  of  good  judgment. 
Between  these  three  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  get  the  tenement- 
house  laws  in  all  their  bearings 
upon  past  and  present  so  di- 
gested as  to  furnish  a  sound  and 
lasting  basis  for  future  progress 
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i)r.  George  B.  Fowler  was  a  health  commis- 
sioner under  Mayor  Strong,  and  shared  in  the 
credit  for  putting  his  department  en  the  very  ex- 
cellent footing  upon  whicli  Tammany,  returning 
to  power  and  ofiBce,  found,  but  did  not  keep  it. 

Y,  Norton  Goddard  is  the  energetic  young 
merchant  who  has  bearde<i  the  forces  of  reaction 
in   their   ancient    stronghold  on  the  East  Side, 
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Richard  Croker's  home  ward,  the  Twenty -first, 
and  lias  battled  successfully  with  that  meanest  of 
frauds,  the  policy -gambling  evil,  that  fed  upon 
the  scanty  earnings  of  the  poor  to  the  extent,  as 
he  showed,  of  $250  a  day  the  year  round  in  the 
one  ward.  The  most  practical  of  work  may  be 
expected  of  him.  James  B.  Reynolds,  the  head- 
worker  of  the  University  Settlement,  completes 
the  list.  Mr.  Reynolds  has  been  six  years  in  his 
present  position,  and  knows  the  tenement-house 
l>opulation  and  its  grievances  as  well  as  any  one. 
He  was  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Citizens'  Union  in  the  Low  campaign  of 
1897,  and  has  the  confidence  of  the  one  half  as 
of  the  other,  now  to  meet  in  consultation  as  to 
what  is  best  for  both.  To  the  energy  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  Veiller,  the  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  community  owes  in  a  very  great  meas- 
ure the  striking  exhibit  of  facts  which  roused  it 
to  the  present  demand  for  relief.  His  training  in 
tlie  building  dejiartment  will  stand  the  commission 
in  good  stead  in  the  labors  that  are  before  it. 

(Tovernor  Roosevelt  has  chosen  well.  Now,  as 
to  the  problems  before  his  commission.  Perhaps 
the  three  pictures  of  tenement-house  blocks 
measure  it  as  well  as  anything  could.  They  rep- 
resent the  old,  the  now,  and  the  ideal,  as  far  as  the 
ideal  can  be  embodied  in  tenement-house  build- 
ing.    I  do  not  think  that  is  very  far.     However, 


it  may  be  that  even  that  ideal  is  unattainable 
upon  Manhattan  Island,  where  land  is  scarce  and 
dear.  The  Riverside  tenements  are  in  Brooklyn. 
But  equally  are  the  others  unendurable. 

The  old  block  is  the  heritage  of  a  bad  past. 
It  is  on  the  East  Side,  at  Canal  and  Chrystie 
streets,  and  typical  of  hundreds.  In  it  are 
housed,  in  round  numbers,  2,500  human  l>einirs 
on  80,000  square  feet  of  land.  There  are  50 «• 
babies  in  the  block,  and  pretty  nearly  that  num- 
ber of  dark  rooms,  but  not  a  bathtub.  Dark 
rooms  and  babies  in  juxtaposition  fatten  the  un- 
dertaker's bank- account.  The  combination  luaile 
the  last  tenement-house  commission  put  the  stig- 
ma of  **  infant  slaughter  houses  "  upon  the  rear 
tenements,  and  caused  the  board  of  health  to  de- 
stroy a  hundred  of  them.  There  are  some  left 
in  the  block  shown  in  the  picture.  Rear  tene- 
ments are  not  necessarily  shambles, but  on  gen- 
eral principles  they  are  not  fit  to  exist.  Just 
now  there  is  a  shamefaced  sort  of  disposition  to 
excuse  them,  because  the  builder  of  the  modem 
double-decker  has  grabbed  more  than  his  sliare 
of  the  lot  for  his  one  building.  It  happens  that 
I  have  right  before  me  the  figures  showing  wha; 
the  destruction  of  one  nest  of  rear  tenements 
meant  to  the  tenants  that  remained  and  to  the 
city.  I  refer  to  the  barracks  at  Nos.  308-3 1 6  Moti 
Street.  For  seven  years, — from  1890  to  1890. 
inclusive, — the  annual  death-rate  of  these  bouses, 
front  and  rear,  had  been  39.56.  In  some  years 
it  was  over  45.  That  was  with  a  population  of 
260,  reduced  by  a  mighty  j)olice  effort  from 
nearly  twice  that  number  in  the  eighties.  At 
that  time  the  murder  of  infants  by  the  wretched 
slum  went  right  on.  I  remember  a  year  in 
which  one -third  of  all  the  babies  in  the  houses 
died — ''by  the  will  of  God,"  said  the  priest.  1 
sometimes  wondered  how  the  undertaker  main- 
tained his  gravity,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  a 
cemetery  corporation  held  the  mortgage  on  the 
barracks.  It  was  a  grim  coincidence,  to  put  it 
mildly.  However,  the  death-rate  came  down 
to  39.56,  while  the  general  city  death-rate  was 
24.  Then  came  the  wreckers,  and  tore  down 
the  rear  houses.  Where  they  stood  the  sun 
shines  in  now,  and  the  children  play.  The  ten- 
ants of  the  rear  houses  moved  away.  In  the 
front  houses  there  remain  143  Italians.  In  the 
three  years  of  sunshine  the  death-rate  has  av- 
eraged 16.28,  or  less  than  the  general  city  death- 
rate  in  those  years  ! 

It  is  just  as  well  for  the  commission  to  go  slow 
in  countenancing  rear  tenements  of  any  kind. 
They  inevitably  tend  the  way  of  the  barracks. 
Anything  does  that  is  hidden  away,  and  not 
under  constant  surveillance — saying  which  is  in 
no  way  a  i)l(*a  for  the  double-decker  abomination 
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TYPIOAIi    EA8T-8IDE   TENEMENT    BLOCK,  WHERE    2,500    PERSONS  ARE  SHELTERED  ON    80,000   SQUARE    FEET   OF   LAND.     ONLY 

.     PLAYGROUND  FOR  OVER  1,000  CHILDREN. 


shown  in  the  other  picture.  That  shows  what 
we  are  coming  to — have  come  to  already,  to  a 
large  extent.  As  that  block  looks  any  tenement - 
house  block  may  come  to  look  under  the  present 
building  laws.  There  are  already  many  that  are 
very  like  it ;  and  all  over  the  city  the  older 
houses  are  being  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the 
tenement  with  four  families  on  each  floor,  six 
and  even  seven  stories  high,  if  the  builder  puts 
iron  beams  in  the  two  lower  stories,  and  of  any 
heights  he  chooses,  if  he  makes  it  fire-proof 
throughout.  That  is  the  law,  which  the  super- 
intendent of  buildings  says  is  satisfactory.  A 
block  on  the  "West  Side,  in  the  latitude  of  Sixty- 
first  Street,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the 
one  in  the  picture,  contains  4,000  tenants  to-day. 
Add  two  stories  and  you  have  6,000.  The 
question  will  present  itself  then,  in  a  way  not  to 
be  ignored,  how  those  crowds  are  to  be  taken  up 
by  streets  that  were  laid  out  when  houses  were 
built  to  contain  two  or  three  families  and  not 
thirty.     It  will  be  an  easy  question  to  answer. 

The  photographs  of  air-shafts  give  a  sugges- 
tion of  how  life  is  lived  within  such  a  block,  and 
of  the  quality  of  hom3  feeling  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  grow  there.  These  air-shafts  were 
built  upon  the  charitable  supposition  that  they 
would  bring  down  light  and  air  to  the  tenants. 
Some  twilight  they  do  bring,  and  they  fetch  up 
a  good  deal  of  foul  air  from  below  for  general 
distribution.  The  daily  papers  have  recorded, 
almost  every  day  this  past  winter,  their  chief 
function — that  of  serving  as  chimneys  for  every 
fire  that  breaks  out  in  a  tenement.  From  being 
a  very  doubtful  blessing,  they  become  then  the 
source  of  instant  peril.     The  fire  is  communicated 


to  every  floor  before  the  tenants  can  run  for  their 
lives.  I  have  not  kept  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  lives  lost  through  this  cause  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  but  it  is  shockingly  large. 
A  comparison  between  this  block  and  Mr. 
White's  Riverside  tenements  strikes  at  once  the 
keynote  of  the  trouble  with  New  York,  in  the  25- 
foot  lot.  So  soon  as  that  is  got  rid  of,  the  tene- 
ment-house problem,  as  we  now  know  it,  at 
least,  will  cease  to  exist.  But  how  is  it  to  be 
got  rid  of  ?  You  cannot  deprive  a  man  of  his 
property  by  law  without  compensation,  and  to 
say  that  he  shall  not  build  on  his  lot  is  to  do  that. 
The  municipality  cannot  buy  all  the  2 5 -foot  lots 
in  the  city,  for  they  are  all  of  that  size.  It  can, 
however,  say  that  a  man  shall  not  do  that  with 
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A  BLOCK  AS  IT  WILL  APPEAR  WHEN  BUILT  UP  SOLID  WITH  ^'DOUBLB-DSOKBUS.'' 


his  lot  which  makes  of  it  a  nuisance  and  a  threat 
to  all  tlie  rest  of  us.  It  can  so  restrict  his  build- 
ing in  the  general  interest  as  to  take  the  usurious 
profits  out  of  it,  and  so  persuade  hiin  to  be  rea- 
sonable. And  why,  by  the  way,  should  usury 
in  land  and  in  houses  be  permitted,  when  it  is 
punished  in  cash  transactions  ?  We  shall  hear 
from  the  <'poor  landlord,"  during  the  next  six 
months.  Landlords  have  their  troubles,  but 
they  are  well  paid  for  enduring  tliem  The  old 
block  in  the  picture  brings  in,  when  it  is  full — 
and  it  is  always  full — over  |{1 13,000  a  year  in 
rents.  Over  on  the  West  Side  they  are  putting 
up  fire-proof  tenements  to  prove  that  they  can 
•be  made  profitable.  The  plea  caught  one  East- 
Side  landlord's  ear,  and  he  sent  for  the  young 
architect  superintending  their  erection.  He  was 
willing  to  build  fire-proof  houses  ;  they  might 
sell  quickly,  he  thought ;  but  when  he  learned 
that  they  were  expected  to  pay  6  per  cent.,  he 
turned  up  his  nose  and  dismissed  the  architect. 
Nothing  less  than  20  per  cent,  would  satisfy 
him  ;   30  per  cent,  was  better. 

The  landlord  has  rights,  but  the  common- 
wealth is  not  bound  to  respect  them,  if  they  do 
it  injury.  He  has  no  more  right  to  poison  a  citi- 
zen, or  corrupt  the  morals  of  a  voter,  with  a  bad 
tenement  than  he  has  to  kill  him  with  an  axe.  The 
great  gain  we  made  by  the  work  of  the  last  tene- 
ment-house commission  was  that  this  was  nailed 
as  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed.     The  community 


asserted  its  right  to  destroy  property  unfit  lo 
exist,  and  did  destroy  such  property.  It  weak- 
ened at  the  last  moment  and  compromised  with 
the  landlord,  who  took  all  he  could  get  ;  but  the 
principle  was  established.  In  Massachusetts  tbey 
stood  their  ground,  and  the  right  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  protect  itself  was  not  questioned. 
The  commission  will  advance  no  revolutionary 
proposition.  It  will  draw  the  line  sharper,  and 
the  line  will  stand.  The  Gilder  Commission 
pointed  out,  five  yeara  ago,  that  the  double- 
decker  was  bad.  The  community  is  ready  to 
take  the  next  step  with  the  commission,  and  say 
that  no  more  double-deckers  shall  be  built. 

What  shall  take  its  place  ?  How  shall  its 
twenty  or  thirty  families  be  housed  on  the  25-foot 
lot  in  any  other  way  ?  These  are  questions  for 
the  commission  to  debate.  The  competition  of 
170  architects  at  the  recent  tenement-house  exhi- 
bition furnished  a  wealth  of  suggestions,  but  few 
that  took  cognizance  of  the  2 5 -foot  lot.  Per- 
haps the  time  has  come  for  taking  the  bull  by 
the  horns  by  declaring  that  only  so  many  and 
no  more  shall  be  housed  on  a  given  area.  There 
used  to  be  a  provision  in  the  law  that  the  height 
of  tenements  should  bear  a  certain  ratio  to  the 
width  of  the  street — the  same,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  which  Nero  decreed  in  ancient  Rome. 
Five  stories  became  the  maximum  under  ib»t 
law  ;  but  when  it  paid  the  builder  to  go  higher, 
the  law  died.     It  may  be  that  the  time  has  come 
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to  set  a  limit  to  the  height  of  tenements  as  well 
as  to  their  length  on  the  lot.  The  bad  builder  has 
had  his  day  too  long.  Why  should  not  the  hon- 
est builder  be  encouraged  by  a  rebate  of  taxes, 
for  instance,  as  a  premium  on  a  good  house  ? 
If  the  other  followed  in  his  steps  for  the  sake  of 
what  there  was  in  it,  that  would  be  cause  only 
for  congratulation.  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
stroke  of  business  for  the  city  to  encourage  the 
building  of  fire-proof  decent  tenements  by  re- 
mitting taxes,  or  a  part  of  them  for  a  season,  at 
least  ?  Thirty  families  under  one  roof  is  not  de- 
cent. 

There  is  an  obvious  suggestion  of  an  entering- 
wedge  in  the  proposition  to  license  the  tenements 
that  now  exist  to  hold  so  many  tenants,  and  no 
more.  The  plan  was  advanced  by  the  first  tene- 
ment-house commission  that  considered  the  sub- 
ject and  put  in  the  first  tenement- house  bill  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  ;  but  it  was  stricken 
out,  at  the  instance  of  the  landlords.  Since 
then,  laws  have  been  passed  requiring  the  regis- 
tration of  all  tenement  landlords  as  a  first  step 
toward  holding  them  to  full  responsibility  ;  but 
the  law  remains  a  dead  letter.  The  landlords 
are  still  unregistered.  To  license  their  houses 
would  at  once  compel  their  registration,  and  so 


AIB-8HAFT  IN  AN  EAST-SIDE  TE.VL^ENT. 

(Closed  at  both  ends.    Bedrooms  pitcli  dark  :  sixty  windows 
open  on  this  air-shuft.) 


accomplish  the  beneficent  purpose  of  the  law. 
Incidentally,  the  license  money,  which  at  three 
or  even  two  dollars  a  house,  would  amount  to 
i  100, 000  or  more,  might  be  used  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  sanitary  police,  who  exist  solely  to 
watch  the  tenements  and  their  owners.  It  would 
be  simply  fair  play. 

In  Manchester,  England,  tenement  blocks  have 
been  built  on  a  40 -foot  strip  inclosing  a  central 
park.  The  municipality  bought  the  land  and 
sold  the  strip  to  builders  under  restrictions.  The 
result  is  houses  in  which  there  cannot  be  a  dark 
room.  They  are  not  handsome  ;  but  they  com- 
bine a  chance  for  the  children  with  homes  for 
the  workers,  in  a  way  that  offers  a  very  perti- 
nent suggestion  to  New  York.  Our  city  has  had 
to  buy  many  blocks  of  late  years  for  neighbor- 
hood parks,  because  of  the  congestion  of  the 
neighborhood.  As  that  congestion  increases 
with  the  taller  buildings,  the  need  for  more 
parks  will  increase,  too.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
New  York  should  ]>ecome  a  tenement-house 
landlord  at  this  stage,  but  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  try  the  Manchester  experiment — at  least  for 
once.  It  would  be  much  as  if  the  back-yards  in 
a  tenement  block  had  all  been  cleared  and  turned 
into  a  common  garden,  with  openings  on  the 
cross -streets.  Such  a  proposition  has,  in  fact, 
been  made  ;  but  it  involves  a  readjustment  of 
property  interests  that  makes  it  hardly  feasi- 
ble. 

In  any  event,  there  will  probably  have  to  be 
such  a  readjustment.  W.hichever  way  one  turns, 
it  seems  to  be  unavoidable.  The  delicate  task 
before  the  committee  is  to  propose  one  that  will 
do  the  least  violence  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  rever- 
ence for  property,  which  is  one  of  the  strong 
traits  of  the  race,  and  so  provoke  the  least  oppo- 
sition while  accomplishing  the  most  good.  Signs 
are  not  wanting  to  show  that  such  a  proposition 
will  get  a  respectful  hearing.  That  it  may  not 
crystallize  into  law  at  once  is  of  less  mon^nt. 
The  thing  is  to  get  it  up  for  discussion  now. 
The  proper  function  of  a  commission  like  this 
one  is  to  register  public  opinion  and  nail  it  to  the 
highest  standard  of  its  day,  and,  having  done 
that,  set  up  the  standard  upon  a  still  higher  peak, 
toward  which  it  may  labor  and  strive.  That  was 
the  wise  purpose  of  the  Gilder  Tenement- House 
Committee  in  urging  the  appointment  of  a  new 
commission  every  five  years.  It  took  us  a  long 
way  by  getting  us  committed  to  parks  and  play- 
grounds and  better  houses,  and  left  us  where  it 
had  to,  to  wait  till  public  opinion  had  made 
steam  enough  for  another  pull.  It  is  that  pull 
which  the  Roosevelt  Commission  is  now  al>out  to 
give.  That  has  been  the  history  of  tenement- 
house  commissions  since  the  first   one  declared 
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that  the  tenants  were  better  than  the  houses  they 
lived  in.  That  was  a  discovery  at  the  time. 
We  liave  gone  on  making  discoveries  ever  since, 
and  we  are  not  done  yet. 

The  commission  is  empowered  to  examine  into 
the  houses  not  only,  but  their  safety,  rents, 
morals,  and  '  ♦  all  other  phases  of  the  so-called 
tenement- house  question  that  can  affect  the  pub- 
lic welfare."  It  will  have  enough  to  do.  The 
sweat-shop  evil  lies  right  on  the  surface  as  a  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  The  factory  law,  good  as  it  is, 
has  not  suppressed  it.  The  commission  has  it  in 
its  power  to  powerfully  aid  the  enforcement  of 
this  law,  upon  which  the  governor  has  set  his 
heart.  It  can  give  another  lift  to  the  play- 
grounds cause,  temporarily  shelved  or  relegated 
to  private  philanthropy  to  foster.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city  to  provide  its  children  with  a 
chance  to  play,  if  it  wants  clean  men  and  clean  citi- 
zens. It  can  put  life  into  the  health  department, 
which  lies  withered  under  political  rule.  It  was 
once  the  pride  of  our  country.  It  may  even  be 
able  to  convince  the  Building  Department  that  it 
is  not  the  immaculate  executor  of  a  perfect  build- 
ing law,  for  one  thing  by  banishing  <<  discre- 
tion "  from  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Not 
long  ago  I  viewed  in  a  Western  city  the  slum  in 
all  its  pristine  nastiness,  and  when  I  asked  how 


it  came  to  grow  so  quickly,  I  was  told  that  there 
was  not  a  law  or  an  ordinance  in  that  town  that 
had  not  *  *  discretion  "  tacked  on  to  it.  The  result 
was  that  not  one  of  them  was  enforced.  Nothing 
was  done.  We  have  our  full  share  of  that  sort 
of  thing. 

With  the  bridges  and  tunnels  that  are  now 
coming  to  cross  our  rivers,  and  the  efforts  made 
to  tempt  factories  and  their  hands  out  of  town  to 
suburban  settlements,  all  of  which  together  are 
going  to  give  a  new  meaning  to  the  old  saying 
that  the  worker  must  <*live  near  his  work,"  the 
commission  can  help  open  a  real  **  way  out"  of 
the  slum  by  preparing  public  opinion  to  demand 
cheap  working- hour  fares  on  trolley  cars  and 
railroads,  as  they  have  them  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  All  these  things  need  to  be  done. 
When  they  are  done  and  the  fate  of  the  double- 
decker  has  been  sealed,  or  at  all  events  a  plane  of 
reasonable  settlement  has  been  found,  there  will 
still  be  time  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the 
whole  matter  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
separate  commission,  appointed  by  and  backed 
by  the  State,  or  the  responsibility  for  it  settled 
more  firmly  upon  a  health  department  whose 
vast  powers  w^ere  judicially  wielded,  and  patiently 
borne,  when  it  was  freed  from  the  incubus  and 
dictation  of  the  district  leader. 


THE  RIVERSIDE  TENEMENTS  IN  BROOKLYN. 

(Owned  by  Alfred  T.  White,  a  member  of  the  TenemenMiouse  Commission.) 


HISTORIC  OLD  MOUKT  KBAR8ABOE,  WITHIN  VIEW  OF  WHICH  ARE  CLU8TEUED  A 
DOZEN  OB  MORE  BOYS'  GAMPS. 

SUMMER  CAMPS   FOR   BOYS. 

BY   LOUIS   ROUILLION. 


FOR  nine  months  of  the  year  the  city  school- 
boy is  under  careful  supervision.  His 
needs  are  studied,  and  are  more  or  less  adequate- 
ly met.  At  any  rate  there  exist  definite  ar- 
rangements, both  at  home  and  in  school,  for 
providing  him  a  chance  to  express  himself  and 
to  grow.  But  until  the  present  decade  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  organize  the  life  of  boys 
during  the  remaining  three  months  of  the  year 
— those  included  in  the  long  summer  vacation. 
For  many  boys  the  coveted  vacation -time  is  a 
period  of  wasted  opportunities  and  disappointed 
hopes.  The  boy  of  the  tenement  district  is 
turned  loose  on  the  streets  with  nothing  in  par- 
ticular to  do.  The  boy  whose  parents  can  take 
him  to  the  country  fares  even  worse.  If  he  finds 
himself  in  the  artificial  and  uncongenial  atmos- 
phere of  a  summer  hotel,  his  case  is  pitiable.  If 
he  is  intrusted  to  a  private  tutor  or  mentor, 
there  is  still  something  to  be  desired  ;  for  no 
older  person,  however  much  he  may  be  liked, 
can  take  the  place  of  boon  companions  equal 
in  age.  And  if  he  is  set  adrift  in  a  country- 
side to  chum  with  whatever  companions  chance 
may  throw  in  his  way,  he  is  still  likely  to 
fall  short  of  the  royal  good  time  his  soul  hungers 
for.  For  boys  in  their  teens  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
order  their  lives  to  their  own  satisfaction.  As 
little  in  the  summer  time  as  in  the  winter  can 
they  get  along  without  the  initiative  and  the 
restraint  of  older  leaders. 

How  to  provide  boys  from  nine  to  nineteen 
with  the  conditions  that  make  for  an  ideal  sum- 
mer outing,  is  a  problem  deserving  of  as  careful 
study  as  any  other  problem  of  modern  education. 
Parents  and  teachers  are  alike  interested  in  its 


wise  solution  :  both  have  much  at  stake  :  for, 
as  goes  the  summer,  it  may  almost  be  said,  so 
goes  the  year. 

One  of  the  practical  solutions  of  this  problem, 
a  solution  to  which  much  attention  has  been 
given  during  the  past  decade,  and  which  in  the 
writer's  opinion  deserves  much  wider  applica- 
tion than  at  present  it  has,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  sketch  to  describe. 

The  summer- camp  idea  thus  conceives  the 
problem  and  its  solution.      The  aim  is  to  afford 
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the  boy  a  thoroughly  wholesome  outdoor  life 
during  the  summer  months,  under  conditions 
that  will  contribute,  in  the  largest  measure,  to 
his  spiritual  and  physical  growth.  The  require- 
ments are,  that  he  should  have  the  constant  com- 
radeship of  other  boys,  the  sympathetic  com- 
panionship of  strong  men,  the  freest  opportunity 
to  wander  over  field  and  mountain — to  swim, 
fish,  row  ;  to  exercise  every  true  impulse  of  his 
nature  freely  and  without  restraint.  Aside  from 
exceptional  circumstances,  as  the  necessity  for 
making  up  school-work  in  which  he  may  be  de- 
ficient and  for  which  no  other  time  is  available, 
he  should  be  kept  away  from  text-books.  This 
does  not  include  reference  to  books  on  geology, 
botany,  or  kindred  sciences  that  should  at  this 
time  bo  most  meaningful  to 
him,  because  of  his  natural 
and  free  contact  with  these 
sciences. 

The  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lems are,  we  believe,  most 
nearly  met  by  the  summer 
camps  for  boys  that  are  now 
established  institutions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country. 
Tliese  camps  fall  into  three 
quite  clearly  marked  groups  : 
the  natural-science  camp,  the 
camps  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  boys'  branches 
of  the  Y.  M.  (;.  A.,  and  the 
camps  for  the  sons  of  the 
•\vell-to-do  classes. 

A  type  of  the  first  of  the 
above  camps  is  the  *^  Nat- 
ural-Science ("amp,"  situated 


on  the  shores  of  Canandaigtia 
Lake,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.     This  camp  has  just 
rounded  out  its  first  decade, 
and  is  in  a  flourishing  con 
dition.     It  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  enthusiastic  ed- 
ucator, assisted  by  a  corps  of 
college   men — specialists  in 
their  particular  lines,  as  bot- 
any, geology,  taxidermy,  etc 
The  camp  is  conducted  on  a 
military  basis.      The  aim  of 
the  director,  as  expressed  in 
the  camp  prospectus,  is  **to 
provide  an  ideal  outing  for 
young    people."      To   quote 
further :  * '  An  institution  for 
this   purpose   should   be  so 
planned  that  the  student  shall 
have  a  royal  good  time  ;  that 
his  Ileal  th  may  be  substantially  im  pro  veil,  and 
that  his  love  of  Nature  may  be  cultivated.  .  .  . 
The  departure  from  all  that  is  artificial  in  our 
mode  of  living,  and  a  return  to  the   outdoor  life 
of  primitive  man,  produces  the  same   vigoroii> 
vitality  to-day  that  it  did  in  the  Indians  and  il.« 
early  settlers  who  lived  this  way  long  ago.  .  . 
The  classes  in  the  various  sciences   are   not  con- ' 
ducted  on  the  text- book  and   recitation  plan,  as 
are  those  of  the  ordinary  school,  but  are  perha[«? 
best  described   as  walks  and  talks    with  the  in- 
structors.     Each  morning,  at  eight   o'clock,  the 
companies  fall  in  on  the  color  line  ;    tlie  various 
announcements  for  the  day  are  made,  after  which, 
on  each   Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, the  campers  report  to  their  instructors,  and 
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start  on  their  trips,  returning  to  camp  at  eleven 
o'clock.  On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  mornings 
a  lecture  takes  the  place  of  the  regular  expedi- 
tions for  the  day.  No  text- books  are  used."  In 
this  camp,  as  in  those  subsequently  described, 
athletics  are  given  a  foremost  place.  The  camp 
period  covers  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
The  charge  is  nine  dollars  per  week. 

The  camps  in  connection  with  the  boys' 
branches  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  are  quite  numer- 
ous. The  camp  periods  are  of  short  duration, 
varying  from  one  to  four  weeks,  and  the  cost  to 
the  camper  is  but  from  three  to  between  five  and 
six  dollars  per  week.  The  camps  are  of  two 
kinds  :  those  local  in  character  and  those  under 
control  of  the  State  committees.  There  are  many 
local  camps  in  New  England.  A  partial  list  is  as 
follows  :   Camp  Hart  well,  on  Narragansett  Bay  ; 


WHERE  MEALS  ARE  SERVED.     THE  LOOOE-GAMP, 
PENACOOK. 

Camp   Jennings,   on    Seaconnet  River ;     South 
bridge  Camp,  on  Lake  Pookookapog,  Fiskdale 
Mass.  ;   Camp  Sprague,  on  Mount  Hope,  Bristol 
R.    I.  ;    Camp  Buel,   on  Lake  Buel,    Monterey 
Mass.  ;   Camp  Brooks,  on  Chebaco  Lake,  Essex 
Mass.  ;   Camp  Ft^abody,  on  Suntang  Lake,  Lynn 
field,  Mass.  ;   Camp  As-you-like-it,  on  Swanzey 
Lake,  Swanzey,  N.  H. ;   Camp  Merrimac,  on  Ips- 
wich Bluffs,  Ipswich,  Mass.;  High-Rock  Camp^ 
on    Norwich    Fond,    Norwich,    Mass.  ;    and  the 
Watertown  Boys'  Camp,  on  the  Charles  River. 
The  Massachusetts  State  Camp  is  situated  on  Sil- 
ver Lake,  near  Flymouth,  and  is  known,  as  Camp 
Durreli. 

In  New  York  State  there  are  fewer  camps.  The 
State  Camp — Camp  Dudley — is  mentioned  below. 
The  Albany  Association  has  a  camp  on  No-Man's 
Island  in  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  Kingston 
boys  camp  on  the  shores  of  Twin  Lake,  in  Dutch- 
ess County.  A  most  successful  camp  is  the 
Rochester  Junior,  on  Conesus  Lake.  Boys  fron\ 
Geneva,   Batavia,   Lockport,   Auburn,   Fairport, 
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and  other  towns  in  the  neighborhood  of  Roch- 
ester are  guests  at  the  Junior  Camp.  This 
custom  of  having  a  single  camp  draw  upon  a 
more  or  less  extensive  area  is  quite  general. 
Camp  Shand,  on  Mount  Gretna,  Fa.,  is  a  flourish- 
ing camp  of  the  boys  of  Lancaster,  Fa.  There 
are  but  a  few  boys'  camps  in  the  South.  Mobile, 
Ala.,  has  had  one  for  several  years. 

The  boys'  camp  idea  is  taking  root  in  the 
West,  and  although  there  are  fewer  camps  than 
in  the  States  mentioned  above,  there  i^  an  abun- 
dance of  enthusiasm  that  promises  the  establish- 
ment of  many  new  camps  when  the  idea  is  more 
fully  understood.  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  have 
camps,  as  have  also  the  Indianapolis  Juniors, 
under  the  name  of  the  '*  Boys'  Brigade."  Camp 
Hope,  on  Lake  Beulah,  Wis.,  is  a  live,  up-to- 
date  camp,  which  justifies  the  allusion  above  to 
<< enthusiasm."  The  publication  of  a  daily  pa- 
per, during  the  camp  period,  is  but  one  of  the 
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many  methods  that  these  Camp- Hope  boys  have 
of  giving  expression  to  their  intense  activity. 
Michigan  has  Camp  Gay,  on  Green  Lake,  eigh- 
teen miles  southeast  of  Grand  Rapids.  Iowa 
claims  two  camps,  one  for  the  boys  of  Waterloo 
and  one  for  those  of  Dubuque.  The  latter  camp 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
A^rmsworth  Springs.  Portland,  Oregon,  has  an 
annual  camp  in  the  woods,  where  rumor  has  it 
that  the  boys  kill  bears.  San  Francisco  boys 
pitch  their  tents  on  tlie  beach.  Among  the  camp 
pioneers  should  be  placed  the  Winnipeg  Asso- 
ciation. The  site  of  their  camp  is  a  most  ro- 
mantic one,  being  none  other  than  the  mystical 
'<  Lake  of  the  Woods  "  of  our  boyhood's  dreams. 
The  association  owns  the  island  used  for  camp- 
ing purposes.  Another  association  similarly 
blessed  is  that  at  Montreal;  and,  last- but  not 
least,  comes  the  Maritime  Boys'  Camp,  which  is 
so  popular  that  it  is  carried  on  in  two  sections, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  hordes  of  spirited 
youngstei-s  who  appreciate  a  jolly  outing.  One 
section  holds  forth  at  River  John,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  other  on  Long  Island,  Kenne- 
becasis  River,  in  New  Brunswick. 

A  typical  camp  of  this  class  is  Camp  Dudley, 
the  camp  of  the  Associations  of  New  York  and 
Xew  Jersey.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  Lake 
Champlain,  near  Westport,  N.  Y.  Its  sixteenth 
season  opens  early  in  July,  and  closes  early  in 
August.  The  tone  of  the  camp  is  distinctly  re- 
ligious. The  campers  occupy  tents  12  by  14 
feet  in  size,  from  8  to  14  boys  being  accommodated 
in  each  tent.  The  tents  are  without  floors,  the 
boys  sleeping  on  rubber  blankets  spread  upon 
the  ground.  They  arise  at  7,  have  breakfast 
at  7.30,  followed  by  Bible  study  from  8  to  8.30. 
The  rest  of  the  morning  is  devoted  to  outdoor 
sports.  At  noon  comes  the 
dip  for  those  that  can  swim, 
followed  by  dinner.  The  af- 
ternoon is  given  up  to  having 
a  general  good  time.  At  4. 30 
there  is  a  dip  in  shallow  wa- 
ter for  non-swimmers.  In 
the  twilight,  games  of  a  jolly 
nature  are  indulged  in,  in 
which  the  camp-leaders  take 
a  hearty  part.  As  darkness 
approaches  the  camp-fire  is 
lighted,  college  songs  are 
sung  ;  these  giving  way  to 
those  of  a  sacred  character, 
and  these  again  followed  in 
turn  by  a  ten-minute  talk  on 
some  religious  topic. 

The  whole  question  of  camp 
government  is  very  simple. 


There  is  one  recognized  head  of  the  camp,  known 
as  the  camp-leader,  and  under  him  are  fi*om  20 
to  25  assistant  leadei*s,  each  having  a  certain 
rank  ;  and  the  ranking  leader,  at  any  time  or 
place,  is  responsible  for  the  party  under  him. 
The  camp  last  summer  numbered  153  boys  and 
25  leaders. 

The  camp  idea  has  reached  its  best  expression 
in  the  final  group  of  camps  in  the  above  classifi- 
cation. In  these  we  find  most  nearly  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  the  stated  problem.  Their 
general  aims,  as  well  as  methods  of  attainment, 
are  so  nearly  identical  that  they  may  advanta- 
geously be  considered  as  a  composite.  The  first 
requisite  to  a  camp  is  its  site,  and  in  each  case  a 
happy  selection  has  been  made.  They  are  all 
situated  on  or  near  a  body  of  water,  and  without 
exception  embrace  mountain  views.  The  prox- 
imity to  mountains  permits  of  hardy  climbs,  and 
delightful  nights  spent  on  the  summits,  with  only 
the  stars  for  canopy.  The  lakes  permit  of  swim- 
ming, boating,  and  fishing.  Another  requisite 
is  a  body  of  young  men  to  act  as  directors  and 
leaders,  who  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
boys,  who  express  in  their  own  character  the  at- 
tainment of  a  healthful  manliness,  and  who  are 
possessed  with  an  enthusiastic  love  for  outdoor 
life.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  three  factors  of 
our  problem  brought  together — the  boy,  his 
friend,  and  the  right  summer  environment.  The 
boys  are  a  selected  group.  The  camp  is  in  no 
way  reformatory  in  character  ;  therefore,  only 
boys  of  sound  and  clean  minds  are  permitted  as 
campers.  The  young  men  "who  act  as  counselors 
and  directors  are,  with  few  exceptions,  college 
men.  They  are  generally  specialists  in  some  line 
of  activity  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  camp  to 
further.     Thus,  one  is  chosen  to  direct  the  field- 
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work  in  botany  or  geology,  another  to  look  after 
manual  training,  and  still  another  to  lead  the 
camp  singing,  or.  it  may  be,  the  sports.  A 
many-sided  activity  is  demanded  by  camp  con- 
ditions. It  has  been  found,  as  a  result  of  ex- 
perience, that  a  camp  is  successful  and  fulfills  its 
])urpose  only  in  so  far  as  it  furnishes  a  definite 
mode  for  the  expression  of  this  activity.  More 
than  one  camp  has,  for  its  fundamental  working 
principle,  manual  training  ;  another  camp  puts 
forward  as  its  gospel  the  doctrine  of  the  dignity 
of  labor  ;  and  the  pampered  son  of  a  railroad 
magnate  here  learns  a  valuable  lesson  by  the 
simple  process  of  washing  dishes  and  doing  police 
duty.  But  to  the  casual  observer  these  camps 
all  appear  much  alike,  and  as  though  actuated, 
as  they  are,  by  the  same  basal  principles.  He 
sees  a  group  of  jolly,  hardy  youngsters,  scantily 
clad,  without  hats  and  many  times  without  shoes, 
living  a  perfectly  natural  life,  fulfilling  the  boy's 
own  ideal. 

The  general  plan  of  the 
camp's  material  equipment 
includes  a  large  building, 
with  a  great  open  fireplace 
built  of  native  rocks,  fur- 
nished with  tables  and  chairs, 
a  piano,  and  a  carefully  se- 
lected library  of  up-to-date 
books  for  boys.  A  photo- 
graphic dark-room  is  parti- 
tioned off,  also  a  storeroom 
for  boat- furnishings,  fishing- 
tackle,  etc.  This  building 
is  the  focus  of  the  camp's 
interests.  It  serves  as  a 
dining-hall,  and  in  the  even- 
ing presents  a  picture  of  hap- 
py good-fellowship  in  its 
group  of  young  men  and 
boys  gathered  about  the  fire 


of  blazing  logs,  telling  sto- 
ries, singing  songs  to  the 
accompaniment  of  banjo, 
guitar,  and  piano,  and  shar- 
ing in  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  comradeship.  Clustered 
about  this  building  are  the 
tents,  each  accommodating 
seven  or  eight  boys  and  one 
of  the  camp  counselors. 
The  latter  is  the  special  ad- 
viser of  the  group  in  his 
charge,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity for  their  well-being  rests 
primarily  on  him.  The  equip- 
ment further  includes  a  num- 
ber of  boats,  a  dock,  and  a 
swimming-raft.  Minor  buildings  are  a  kitchen 
and  an  ice-house.  The  government  of  the  camps 
is  invested  in  a  camp-council  composed  of  the 
director  and  his  assistants.  The  question  of  dis- 
cipline hardly  enters  into  the  problem,  because 
of  the  naturalness  of  camp-life,  possessing,  as  it 
does,  none  of  the  restrictions  of  the  more  arti- 
ficial school -life. 

The  mornings  are  devoted  to  the  more  serious 
work  of  the  camp,  manual  training,  field-work  in 
geology  and  botany,  and,  for  the  few,  the  study 
and  recitation  requisite  to  making  up  deficiencies 
in  school-work,  or  for  preparation  for  admission 
to  college.  One  camp  points  proudly  to  a  fleet 
of  boats,  a  number  of  well-built  huts,  a  wharf, 
and  a  swimming- raft  as  a  partial  result  of  its 
work  in  manual  training.  The  afternoons  are 
spent  in  various  sports.  A  baseball  nine  is  an 
important  adjunct  to  every  well-regulated  camp, 
and  receives  most  loyal  support.  Tramps  to  the 
numerous  points  of  interest  about  camp  are  al- 
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THE  MORNING  WASH. 


ways  in  order.  These  tramps  frequently  mean 
trips  of  from  three  to  ten  days,  the  party  camp- 
ing whenever  overtaken  by  night.  It  is  the  law 
of  the  jaunt  to  take  a  dip  in  every  lake  and  stream 
encountered.  Imagine  the  joy  of  coming  unex- 
pectedly upon  a  stream  or  lake  !  One  wild  shout, 
a  mad  rush  for  the  shore,  clothes  doffed  in  a 
jiffy,  and  tiie  next  minute  a  score  or  two  of  am- 
phibious animals  sporting  in  the  cool  water  !  A 
wagon  accompanies  the  longer  trips,  but  the  only 
person  privileged  to  ride  is  that  most  important 
functionary  of  all,  the  camp- cook.  Swinging 
along  in  single  file,  keeping  step  to  the  music  of 
their  own  rich  young  voices  singing  some  popu- 
lar air,  tlie  lads  form  a  happy  group.  Never  a 
care  is  theirs  ;  they  are,  for  tlie  time  being,  one 
with  tlie  birds.  A  striking  piece  of  their  attire 
is  the  rough-rider's  hat,  worn  with  a  boyish  jaunti- 
ness.  Two  holes  cut  in  the  side  serve  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  a  tooth-brush.  About  the  rim  is 
marked  in  black  ink  the  record  of  previous 
tramps,  giving  the  date  and  the  distance  walked. 
During  tlie  winter  months  this  hat  adorns  the 
wall  of  a  boy's  room,  and  is  treasured  as  a  sou- 
venir of  truly  happy  days. 

Another  source  of  keen  enjoyment  to  camp 
boys  is  the  building  of  their  own  huts  in  which 
to  live.  These  are  often  quite  picturesque,  being 
built  along  the  shores  in  the  sliadow  of  over- 
hanging trees.  Two  boys  at  one  of  the  camps 
made  a  radical  departure  from  the  time- honored 
method  of  hutbuil'ling.  They  built  a  raft  of 
logs,  securely  fastened  together,  and  floored  with 
rough  boards.  Upon  this  they  framed  a  hut  of 
slabs  with  the  bark  on,  and  shingled  the  roof. 
The  finished  appearance  was  that  of  a  log  cabin. 
The  raft  was  towed  out  into  the  lake  and  secured 
on  a  "sunken-island,"  so-called.  Never  was 
titled  lord  more  proud  of  his  castle  than  were 
these  boys  of  their  handiwork.      A  pennant  upon 


a  slender  pole  above  the  hut  announced  the  fact 
that  the  proprietors  were  at  home.  As  the 
music  of  the  camp- bugle  resounded  across  the 
water  in  the  early  morning,  two  frousy  hea<is 
were  poked  out  of  the  cabin  windows,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  two  laddies  are  seen  rapidly  pad- 
dling their  canoe  toward  camp  to  be  in  time  for 
breakfast.  For,  be  it  known,  a  dire  punishment 
awaits  tardiness  to  meals — no  less  a  punishment 
than  compelling  a  hungry  boy  to  wait  until  other 
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hungiy  boys  are  through  eating.  And  then 
there  are  the  temporary  huts  of  pine  boughs  that 
serve  as  shelter  during  the  nights  spent  upon 
some  mountain  summit,  or  beside  a  distant  lake. 
How  sound  and  refreshing  the  sleep  on  a  bed  of 
fir- balsam,  with  the  stars  peeping  in  between  the 
boughs  of  the  hastily  constructed  hut  I  These 
typical  instances  of  the  joys  of  camp-days  could 
be  extended  almost  without  limit  ;  but  let  them 
suffice  as  suggesting  camp  possibilities  in  their 
line. 

The  camp  period  extends  from  eight  to  ten 
weeks,  and  the  average  charge  is  $150  inclusive 
of  all  expenses.  A  physician  is  generally  in- 
cluded in  the  personnel  of  the  camp  ;  but  his  po- 
sition is  a  sinecure,  as  a  case  of  sickness  is  a  rare 
exception. 

At  present  there  are  about  a  dozen  camps  of 
this  class,  the  majority  situated  within  view  of 
old  Kearsarge  Mountain  in  New  Hampshire. 
Among  the  best  known  of  them  are  :   Camp  As- 


quam  and  Camp  Algonquin,  on  Squam  Lake, 
Holderness  ;  Camp  Idle  wild,  on  Lake  VVinnepe- 
saukee  ;  Camp  Sunapee,  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name  ;  Camp  Penacook,  on  Keyser  Lake,  North 
Sutton  ;  Camp  Pasquaney,  on  New  Found  Lake, 
Bridgewater  ;  Camp  Marienfeld,*  Chesham, — all 
of  the  above  in  New  Hampshire  ;  Champlain 
Camp,  on  Mallet's  Bay,  Vermont,  and  Camp 
'Rondack,  on  Lower  Saranac  Lake,  New  York. 
Each  issues  an  illustrated  booklet  descriptive  of 
its  aim  and  purpose.  The  keynote  of  the  spirit 
of  this  boys'  camp  movement  is  aptly  given  in 
the  introductory  paragraph  of  one  of  the  booklets 
above  referred  to  :  **  A  camp  in  the  woods  bor- 
dering on  a  beautiful  lake,  breathing  the  healthful, 
bracing  air  of  the  pines,  viewing  Nature  in  her 
ever-changing  moods,  living  a  free,  outdoor  life, 
and  having  at  all  times  the  sympathetic  com- 
panionship of  young  men  of  refinement,  experi- 
ence, and  character — is  not  this  an  ideal  summer 
outing  for  a  boy  ?" 
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AUTOMOBILES   FOR  THE  AVERAGE   MAN. 

SOME  EVERY-DAY  FACTS  ABOUT  HORSELESS  CARRIAGES,  WITH 
THEIR  SEVERAL  ADVA:NTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES. 

BY  CLEVELAND  MOFFETT. 


FOR  some  years  now  we  have  read  much  about 
the  automobile  and  its  great  future.  We 
have  heard  that  horses  must  disappear  from  our 
streets  ere  long  ;   we  know  that  self-propelling 


8TSAM  MOTOR  STANHOPE. 

(Weighs  less  than  500  pounds  and  costs  from  $660  to  1750. 
Gasoline  is  the  fuel  producing  the  steam.  Speed  from  1  to 
40  miles  an  hour.  An  expert  has  run  this  carriage  72  miles 
on  average  roads  with  2^  gallons  of  gasoline,  at  a  cost  of 
17H  cents.  One  supply  of  water  lasted  48  miles.  Under 
favorable  conditions  the  carriage  has  climbed  a  96  per  cent, 
incline.) 

ambulances,  fire-engines,  army  wagons,  plows, 
trucks,  etc.,  will  soon  be  familiar  as  the  trolley 
cars  ;  we  have  seen  amazing  statistics  of  motor- 
carriage  factories  springing  up  on  every  side,  with 
hundreds  of  millions  invested.  But,  I  fancy, 
until  recently  the  average  man  has  regarded  all 
this  as  applying  to  some  one  else — not  to  him  ; 
to  the  world  at  large,  to  the  rich.  lie  has  gone 
on  riding  in  street-cars,  taking  cabs,  or  hiring 
livery  turnouts,  and  never  thought  of  blossoming 
forth  with  an  automobile  of  his  own. 

But  of  late  the  average  man  has  been  stirred  to 
a  different  kind  of  interest  in  this  horseless  inva- 
sion— a  personal  interest  :  for  scarcely  can  lie  go 
forth  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  but  he  meets  his 
friend  Jones  or  his  friend  Smith  (and  a  lady) 
rolling  complacently  down  the  avenue  on  some 


trim,  swift -moving  contrivance  that  buzzes  and 
flashes  past  to  the  general  admiration.  He  won- 
ders where  Jones  or  Smith  got  that  thing  from ; 
speculates  on  its  cost  and  advantages  ;  thinks  be 
would  like  to  try  one  himself  :  presently  has  a 
chance  to  try  one,  and,  presto  !  the  seed  is  sown. 
By  the  fact  that  he  has  marveled  and  yearned, 
this  average  man  has  joined  the  swelling  army  of 
those  who  would  fain  possess  an  automobile — 
nay  more,  who  propose  to  possess  one  as  soon  as 
may  be.  How  large  this  army  of  yearners  is, 
one  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  department 
stores  are  already  announcing  automobiles  among 
their  special  attractions. 

It  is  for  this  average  man  and  his  friends  that 
I  am  writing  now — for  busy,  non-scientific  peo- 
ple, who  are  wavering  on  the  edge  of  a  resolve 
to  buy  an  automobile,  and  would  welcome  a  little 
light  on  the  subject ;  would  like  some  facts — not 
too  many — about  the  various  makes  and  motive- 
powers  ;  about  cost,  weight,  expense  of  running, 
eflSciency,  danger,  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages,— all  told  simply  and,  if  possible,  impar- 
tially. 

At  the  start  we  may  take  it  as  true  that  only 
three  kinds  of  self-propelling  carriages  are  offered 
for  our  choicer-electric  carriages,  gasoline  car- 
riages, and  steam  carriages.  Other  kinds,  driven 
by  compressed  air,  alcohol,  acetylene  gas,  etc., 
may  be  disregarded  as  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  and  not  for  us.  What  we  want  is  some- 
thing that  has  gone  through  the  inevitable  p)eriod 
of  groping  and  mistakes,  and  developed  the  three 
essential  qualities  of  safety,  simplicity,  and  effi- 
ciency. '  Given  these  three,  we  may  let  cost  or 
beauty  decide  ;  without  these  three,  no  automo- 
bile shall  tempt  us,  be  it  ever  so  swift  or  clieap. 

Safety,  simplicity,  and  efiBciency  I  As  to  the 
first -named,  one  may  say  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  fear,  whatever  the  choice  be.  Steam  car- 
riages will  not  explode,  gasoline  carriages  will 
not  take  fire,  and  electric  carriages  will  give  no 
shock  to  the  rider — at  least,  the  chance  of  such 
accident  is  entirely  remote,  like  the  chance  of  a 
house  falling. 

1  may  add,  however,  that  while  all  these  car- 
riages are  safe  from  accidents  caused  by  the  pro- 
pelling engine  (as  elaborate  tests  have  shown), 
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there  is  an  element  of  dan- 
ger in  driving  an  automo- 
bile due  to  the  driver's  lack 
of  skill  or  lack  of  nerve. 
The  one  may  be  soon  cor- 
rected ;  for  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  manage  an  auto- 
mobile of  whatever  kind — 
a  lever  to  draw,  a  handle  to 
turn,  a  knob  under  foot  to 
press ;  that  is  the  whole 
story,  and  two  hours  will 
give  full  mastery.  But 
lack  of  nerve  is  another 
thing,  and  may  constitute 
a  very  real  danger  insep- 
a  r  a  b  1  y  connected  with 
steering  a  swift-moving 
vehicle  along  crowded 
ways.  No  doubt  there  are 
men  (and  many  women) 
quite  unfit  for  such  re- 
sponsibility, just  as  there 
are  men  and  women  unfit 
for  mountain  climbing. 

This  I  realized  the  other 
afternoon,  as  we  automo- 
biled  down  Fifth  Avenue 
(I  suppose   we   must  have 

that  verb),  at  the  time  of  heaviest  carriage 
traffic,  and  caught  my  breath  as  the  young  man 
steering  threaded  his  way  between  wheels  and 
horses,  and  shot  down  lanes  of  vehicles  where  an 
inch's  wavering  or  a  second's  hesitation  would 
have  meant  collision.  His  control  of  the  car- 
riage seemed  marvelous — though  only  what  bi- 
cyclists do  daily.  He  stopped  instantly,  went 
ahead  with  a  sudden  rush  ;  then  stopped  again 
within  six  feet,  turned  in  a  horse's  length,  went 


A  GA40LI3re  ACTOMOBILR. 

(This  machine  will  comitate  in  th«-  Fi^rn^h  InUTn^iiffTakl 


A  STCAM-DRIVKl^  BTAITHOPB  CI^IMBTITO  A  iTKBP  OOUWTRY  IIII^L. 


slow,  backed,  and  di<l  all  with  scarcely  an  effort. 
Any  experienced  driver  of  any  goo<i  automobile 
would  do  the  same  (the  ma^^hines  all  a<hriit  of  it); 
but  the  man  at  the  handles  niunt  kerp  Ijin  head, 
not  only  on  crowded  thorough fan^M.  fiuton  Hubiir- 
ban  boulevards  or  fine  country- roa^lH,  i'H\nu:\ti\\y 
on  down-grades,  where  burnts  of  Mfx-i'd  may  )Mi  in- 
dulge<l  in.  A  man  who  boii>*tH  of  no  nerv<*M  may 
find  some  in  liim  when  four  whec'U  jump  forward 
under  him  ^[K^rhapM  under  wife  or  child,  too;  at 
the  ratf*  of  forty  mil«*H  an  liour.  To  b<?  snvo,  of 
yourH<*lf,  thon,  as  ^^'^'\\  hh  of  your  carriajr'*.  in  a 
good  rule  of  the  road  for  ihin  new  div^Tt-jon. 

(.'offiing  now  to  our  Wfcond  r*'f\\\\ri-ut*'Ht  of 
simplicity,  there  in  no  doubt  the  oU-ctrir,  rarria^e 
shows  markr'<J  m\\)*Tiority  lj<Te  ovr-r  fix?  ofh^Ttwo, 
It  is  quite  fre«*  from  ma'-hi/j'-rv;  and,  otift'  the 
battffHes  that  driv<f  it  are  Htov/<"i  away,  tli^rn*  ii< 
notiiing  to  do  but  nUi4*r  l^y  the  haiMl!**^  *»'^nj<f 
sim[>Ie  moveuK'ntJi  of  hand.s  and  fe<a  Uint  any  on<; 
can  knr*w  by  li<'art  in  a  '•in^le  ride.  Ttt»r  *'.*"* t.t; 
carria^'e  nt.H  ^rfJoo•^.,y  •A.t},*,  jt  iio;-**  r^r*.. '/ra- 
tion :  XiJtT^,  i«  no  fire  ;n  i».  no  ^itt*-.,  ii\nt\A  \* , 
noti.ii;^  To  \}T*iii<  or  j^'-t  Oit  of  ot'Uir  :  no  j;a-jt/«'» 
to  wa'/f..  no  ♦an;rle  of  o..y.  trr.rny  j/ar'*-  -a.,  of 
thi.-i  in  p.<'a.-ar.*»-*  ^-onlra-'.  t/,  (/a'l  '''-an.  chn.Hift', 
and  ^a-^y.:ne  furr.'au:*',  w:..'r.  ^a  .  for  no  t-rra.! 
niw:r.ar.:^'a.  kr.oA^f*  :;5*'  ar.'J  r  ar.'j  !.<"•*  on  tr.«j 
0-:%'er-   j/art.      li*t  th'*:*,   tj^t   •/:...«":,  no*   or.'.)'  \u 
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AN  ELECTRIC  DEMI   MAIL  PHAETON. 

(Runs  about  25  miles  with  one  charge.  Speed,  14  miles  per 
hour.  Will  climb  8  per  cent,  grades.  Costs  IH  cents  per 
mile  to  operate,  and  180  per  year  to  maintain  battery. 
Weighs  2,<I00  pounds,  and  costs  9^,000.) 

steering,  but  in  practical  engine- running  ;  for 
under  liim,  in  the  carriage  body,  are  tucked 
away  almost  as  many  things  as  one  would  find  in 
an  engine-room.  In  the  gasoline  carriage,  for 
instance,  is  a  heavy  iron  flywheel,  a  gasoline 
tank,  a  set  of  cylinders  where  gasoline  is  con- 
tinuously exploded  (this  produces  the  motion), 
an  electric  battery  to  give  the  sparks  tliat  ex- 
plode the  gas,  a  water-jacket  to  cool  the  cylinders 
during  explosions,  a  pump  to  feed  this  water- 
jacket — all  these  connected  by  rods,  cams,  levers, 
gear-wheels,  and  valves  that  seem,  I  am  sure, 
sadiy  complicated  to  tiie  average  man.  In 
vain  they  tell  him  he  will  master  it  all  in  a 
couple  of  days  ; — he  has  grave  doubts  on  the 
subject. 

Nor  is  the  steam  carriage  much  simpler, 
though  more  compact.'  It  contains  a  water- tank 
for  the  boiler- feed,  a  steam  chamber  to  muffle 
the  exhaust,  a  pair  of  steam  cylinders  of  marine 
engine  pattern,  a  tank  of  gasoline  (not  for  ex- 
ploding, but  for  fuel  like  coal  in  a  furnace),  a 
boiler  with  some  300  copper  tubes,  a  burner  un- 
der the  boiler  fed  by  vaporized  gasoline,  a  tank 
of  high-pressure  air  to  drive  gasoline  into  this 
burner,  and  the  usual  connecting  parts  with 
water-gauge,  steam-gauge,  air-gauge,  safety- 
valve,  throttle- lever,  reversing-lever, — all  the 
essential  features  of  a  locomotive  here  in  minia- 
ture, and  no  toy  locomotive,  be  it  understood, 
but  one  that  will  hold  its  own  with  ordinary 
trains,  and  may  be  speeded  up  to  forty  miles  an 
hour    or    more  ;    the    fastest    automobile    in   the 


world  is  this,  and  therefore  the  man  who  drives 
it  must  take  good  heed  that  he  be  competent. 
Indeed,  the  New  York  law  requires  that  any 
person  who  would  operate  a  steam  carriage  in 
this  city  or  State  sliall  obtain  an  engineer's  license, 
issued  only  to  those  who  have  passed  a  prescribeii 
examination.  Entirely  proper  is  this  law,  and  its 
application  shoidd  extend  to  all  motor  carriages : 
for  it  is  absolute  folly  for  any  one  to  go  forth  on 
one  of  these  powerful  and  rapid  vehicles  (a? 
some  too  eager  amateurs  have  done)  withoni 
completely  understanding  its  mechanism. 

Let  it  be  understood,  then,  plainly  that  the 
running  of  an  automobile,  particularly  one  driven 
by  gasoline  or  steam,  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
paying  for  the  carriage — much  more.  The  driver 
must  learn  to  do  the  thing  himself  :  cannot  pes 
sibly  pay  some  one  else  to  do  it  for  him.  He  (or 
she)  must  know  how  to  fire  up  ;  how  to  leave  the 
engine  during  a  stop  for  luncheon  ;  liow  to  turn 
the  starting- crank  briskly  in  the  gasoline  carriage 
after  a  stop  ;  how  to  blow  off  steam,  and  adjust 
the  sparking-device,  and  test  the  air-pressure, 
and  change  the  gear  connections,  and  *  *  hook  her 
up."  and  reverse  her,  and  pick  dust  out  of  her 
check-valve,  and  a  dozen  other  things,  l)esidp> 
interpreting  every  message  of  the  gauges.  He 
(or  she)  must  have  a  practical  familiarity  with 
each  working  part,  and  know  what  to  do  if  some 
thing  goes  wrong  and  what  not  to  do  ;  also  be 
willing  to  face  oil  and  grime  with  hands  an«i 
clothes.  It  is  emphatically  true  here,  as  in  ama- 
teur photography,  that  no  good  results  can  be 
had  without  considerable  taking  of  pains,  and  at 


AN   ELECTRIC  STANHOPE,  SUITABLE  FOR   A  PHT81C1A5. 

(Weight,  2,000  pounds.    Speed,  16  miles  per  hour.  Climte 
hi  Us  of  15  per  cent,  grade,  and  costA  lUWO.) 
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least  a  fortnight's  careful  study  at  the  outset.     I 
am  speaking  for  the  average  man. 

Beyond  doubt,  then,  simplicity  of  operation 
would  decide  this  average  man  (and  nearly  all 
women)  in  favor  of  the  electric  carriage,  were  there 
not  other  things  to  consider — ^things  having  to  do 
with  practical  efficiency.  The  electric  carriage  is 
quite  ideal  for  use  in  or  about  a  large  city.  It  is  the 
handsomest  automobile,  the  easiest  to  drive,  the 
pleasantest  to  ride  in  ;  but  it  is  not  adapted  for 
general  use — say,  in  rural  districts,  nor  for 
touring.  In  hill-climbing  it  is  quite  inferior 
either  to  the  gasoline  or  the  steam  carriage,  and 
it  will  not  run  at  all  without  a  recharging  of  its 
batteries  every  twenty  miles,  or  so  ;  and  this  re- 
charging takes  two  or  three  hours,  assuming  a 
supply  of  electricity  available,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  most  small  places.  Consequently,  if  your 
batteries  give  out  twenty  miles  from  home,  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  to  tow  back,  which  is  no 
joke  with  a  carriage  weighing  more  than  a  ton, 
as  these  do.  And  if  your  electric  carriage  brings 
you  to  a  20  per  cent,  hill  (easy  for  the  other 
kinds),  you  must  retrace  your  steps  or  make  a 
detour.  It  may  be  pressure  of  demand  will  give 
more  efficient  storage  batteries  in  the  near  future 


AN  ELECTRIC  VICTOKIA. 

<WiU  run  26  miles  on  flrBt-class  roads,  with  one  charge. 
Speed,  12  miles  per  hour.  Weight  2,000  pounds,  and  price 
»,200.) 

and  establish  recharging  stations  all  over  the 
country  (that  is  the  present  plan),  so  that  a  man 
may  replenish  his  batteries  as  easily  as  he  now 
waters  his  horse  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  to- 
day— quite  the  contrary. 

Another  point  that  weighs  with  the  average 
man  against  the  electric  carriage  is  its  consider- 
able expense.  Where  a  steam  carriage  costs 
from  $650  to  $1,500  and  a  gasoline  carriage 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  an  electric  carriage  will 
cost  from  $1,250  to  $3,500.  To  be  sure,  the 
electric  carriage  is   much   more  a  carriage  tlian 


ELECTRIC  RUNABOUT. 

( WiU  run  20  to  UO  miles  with  one  charge,  at  15  miles  per  hour. 
Weighs  1,000  pounds,  and  costs  $1,750.) 

the  Other  two — a  better  built,  a  better-looking 
carriage  ;  yet  the  price  may  well  be  an  obstacle  ; 
and  this  other  fact,  that  cost  of  maintenance  is 
several  times  greater  in  the  electric  carriage  than 
in  the  gasoline  carriage  or  the  steam  carriage. 
One  cent  a  mile  or  less  will  cover  the  running 
expenses  of  the  two  last  named  as  against  two  or 
three  cents  a  mile  for  an  electric  carriage,  unless 
one  go  to  the  large  initial  expense  of  building 
one's  own  recharging  plant  with  a  double  set  of 
batteries,  so  that  one  set  may  be  charging  while 
the  other  is  working.  This  is  most  convenient, 
of  course,  but  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  rich 
man's  luxury. 

Let  us  come  now  to  a  comparison  between  the 
gasoline  carriage  and  the  steam  carriage,  for  we 
must  take  one  of  these  if  we  decide  against  the 
electric  carriage  on  account  of  its  limitations. 
The  gasoline  carriage  has  been  on  the  market 
now  for  several  years,  while  the  steam  carriage, 
in  light  road  wagon  form,  is  a  baby  born  in  the 
summer  of  1899  ;  the  one  is  a  French  product, 
the  other  American.  Both  claim  to  do  about  the 
same  work,  and  carry  out  their  claims  reasonably 
well.  The  steam  carriage  weighs  much  less 
than  the  electric  carriage,  is  more  compactly 
built,  is  capable  of  greater  speed,  is  somewhat 
superior  in  hill- climbing,  and  costs  less.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gasoline  carriage  is  more  widely 
used  than  any  other  in  the  world,  and  can  show 
substantial  reasons  for  its  popularity.  It  is  a 
carriage  a  man  may  put  his  trust  in.  For  years 
now  it  has  been  tested  over  all  sorts  of  road, 
under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and  has  stood  the 
test  admirably — perhaps  developed  more  all-round 
good  qualities  than  any  other  carriage.  In  spite 
of  its  clumsy  and  complicated  mechanism,  it  does 
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not  easily  get  out  of  order.  It  will  climb  all 
ordinary  hills  ;  it  will  run  through  sand,  mud, 
or  snow ;  it  makes  good  speed  over  long  distances 
— say,  an  average  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  ;  and 
our  friend,  the  average  man,  has  found  by  re- 
peated trials  that  he  can  drive  it  at  that  rate  hun- 
dreds of  miles  across  many  States  without  mishap. 
It  carries  gasoline  enough  for  a  70 -mile  journey, 
and  nearly  any  country  store  can  replenish  the 
supply.  In  the  matter  of  operating  cost  per  year, 
there  is  practically  no  difference  between  this  car- 
riage and  the  steam  carriage  ;  with  ordinary  use 
and  care,  $200  or  $300  will  cover  everything  in 
either  case. 

The  chief  drawbacks  to  the  gasoline  carriage 
are  the  noise,  vibration,  and  odor.  Every  visi- 
tor to  Paris,  where  gas-driven  automobiles  swarm 
on  all  the  boulevards,  will  remember  how  his 
nostrils  have  been  offended,  as  these  panting  ma- 
chines sweep  past,  with 
that  sickening  smell  of 
imperfect  combustion. 
In  vain  do  makers  af- 
firm that  there  is  no 
odor ;  it  suffices  for 
any  one  to  drive  along 
in  the  wake  of  a  gaso- 
line carriage  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions — 
and  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. True,  this 
unpleasant  feature  af- 
fects those  in  the  car- 
riage less  than  those 
behind  it  ;  yet  it  is 
sufficient,  alas  !  for  all. 
One  might  expect  the 
same  odor  in  the  steam 
carriage,  since  gaso- 
line is  burned  here,    too ; 


EliBOTRTG  D08-A-D08. 


(Speed,  16  miles  an  hour.  Cost  of  operation,  1^  cent  per  mile. 


Climbs  13  per  cent, 
costs  91,000.) 


but  such  is  not  the 


ELECTRIC  PHAETON   FOR  CITY  USE. 

(Travels  30  miles  at  12  miles  per  hour,  and  weighs  2,500 
pfmnds.) 


8PBCTAL  ELBCTRIO  RACINO-MACHINE. 

(The  winning  vehicle  in  the  road  race  of  the  Antomobile 
Club  of  America.  April  14, 1900.  Time :  2  hours,  3  minnte£, 
80  seconds,  over  the  50>mile  course  of  country  road.  Grades 
of  this  type  of  electric  vehicle  are  sold  as  low  as  $1,350.) 

case,  the  reason  being  that  in  the  latter  gasoline 

is  projected  into  the  fire 
in  vaporized  form,  giv- 
i  n  g  perfect  combus- 
tion, while  in  the  for- 
mer the  combustion  is 
imperfect.  Besides, 
in  tlie  gasoline  car- 
riage much  more  gaso- 
line is  consumed  than 
in  the  steam  carriage. 

As  to  noise  and  vi- 
bration in  tlie  gasoline 
carriage,  these  may  be 
regarded  as  minor  ob- 
jections. Some  people 
find  them  disturbing; 
others  do  not,  and  de- 
clare that  once  a  rider 
is  accustomed  to  tbe 
piston -beat  and  the  rat- 
tle of  gears,  he  minds  them  no  more  than  the 
pounding  of  hoi*ses'  hoofs  in  ordinary  driving.  At 
any  rate,  the  steam  carriage  enjoys  superiority 
here,  for  it  moves  almost  as  smoothly  and  quietly 
as  the  electric  carriage.  Another  feature  in  the 
gasoline  carriage  that  may  justify  objection, 
tliough  a  small  thing,  is  this  :  that,  when  the  car- 
riage is  brought  to  a  standstill,  the  engine  must  go 
on  with  its  noisy  beating  ;  or  else,  if  the  engine  be 
stopped,  it  can  be  started  only  (as  mentioned 
above)  by  the  rapid  turning  of  a  crank,  which 
necessitates  the  rider's  dismounting.  The  steam 
carriage,  on  the  contrary,  w^ill  stand  silently  for 
an  hour  or  more,  and  be  ready  to  start  in  an  in- 
stant— a  low  fire  keeping  suflBcient  steam  up  dur- 
ing this  time. 

Perhaps  the  chief  advantage  of  the  gasohne 
carriage  over  its  steam  rival  is  that  on  a  long  run 
it  needs  but  one  kind  of  replenishing — gasohne 


grades.      Weighs  2,000  pounds,  and 
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for  its  engine  ;  while  the  steam  carriage  needs 
two  kinds  of  replenishing — gasoline  for  its 
burner- fire  and  water  for  its  boiler.  And  as 
the  steam  carriage  carries  limited  stores  (being 
compact),  this  means  frequent  stopping  to  fill 
tanks  (a  stop  every  twenty  miles),  and,  what  is 
more  serious,  the  chance  of  taking  impure  water 
aboard  and  fouling  valves  and  boiler-tubes. 
What  harm  a  little  mud  can  do,  to  be  sure,  or  a 
bit  of  grit  in  the  feed-pipe  1  While  one  is  enjoy- 
ing some  lovely  panorama,  the  water-flow  into 
the  boiler  has  been  cut  off,  and  presently  there 
are  burned-out  tubes  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  a 
dead  carriage  by  the  wayside.  Again,  it  has 
happened  that  the  slant  of  a  long  hill  has  tipped 
a  steam  carriage  so  that  its  water- tank  is  below 
the  boiler- level,  and  the  water- feed  has  stopped 
with  the  same  lamentable  result.  Or,  still  again, 
on  a  cold  day  the  water  has  frozen  in  tanks  and 
pipes,  and  the  boiler  burned  out.  In  a  gasoline 
carriage  the  boiler  never  burns  out,  for  the  excel- 
lent reason  that  there  is  no  boiler  nor  any  trouble- 
some water  gauge  to  watch  and  worry  over. 

Summing  it  all  up  briefly,  one  may  say  that  for 
use  in  cities  the  electric  automobile  stands  with- 
out rival.  It  is  made  in  all  models — hansom, 
phaeton,  brougham,  victoria,  brake,  physician's 
coup^,  delivery-wagon,  and  truck.  No  other 
automobile  offers  such  variety  of  style  and  finish; 
and  on  good  roads,  in  populous  districts,  no  other 
can  show  such  advantages.  It  is  suflBciently  rapid 
(has  won  prizes  in  road -races  against  all  com- 
petitors), is  clean,   free   from   noise,  free    from 


eral  years'  running.  With  perfected  storage 
batteries,  with  a  system  of  fine  national  high- 
ways, such  as  exist  in  Europe,  and  with  widely 


AN  ELECTRIC  TRUCK. 

(Capacity,  4  tons.  WiU  run  25  miles  at  10  miles  per  hoar,  on 
one  battery-charge.  Climbs  15  per  cent,  erradcs.  Cost  of 
operation,  one  cent  per  ton-mile.  Weight  of  truck  8,500 
pounds,  and  price  about  $4,000.) 

sraell,  ideally  easy  to  operate,  and,  although  the 
most  expensive  automobile,  it  still  shows  a  saving 
over  horse-drawn  vehicles  on  an  estimate  of  sev- 


ELBCTKIC  MAIL  WAGON,  USED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
POST-OFriGE. 

distributed  electric  supply -stations  (things  sure 
to  come),  this  would  seem  to  be  the  automobile 
of  the  future. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  electric  automo- 
bile cannot  offer  the  general  usefulness  of  the 
steam  carriage  or  the  gasoline  carriage  ;  the  man 
who  would  journey  about  the  country  in  any 
direction  on  roads  as  they  are  must  have  one  of 
these  latter.  The  gasoline  carriage  has  won  its 
spurs ;  the  steam  carriage  is  rapidly  winning 
spurs  also,  and  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the 
fact  that  for  generations  now  engineers  have  been 
working  to  improve  and  simplify  the  steam-en- 
gine, while  the  gas  engine,  a  more  recent  product, 
has  been  less  perfected.  Therefore,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  machinery  in  a  steam  automobile 
takes  up  half  the  space  and  weighs  half  as  much 
as  equally  effective  machinery  in  the  gasoline  au- 
tomobile. Still,  this  heavier  machinery  bears  a 
broader  stamp  of  approval  than  the  lighter,  be- 
cause it  has  had  time  to  win  that  approval. 
Hundreds  will  argue  for  gasoline  where  tens 
favor  steam.  Steam  carriages  are  speedier  ;  I 
myself  have  ridden  at  forty  miles  an  hour  in  one 
of  them  :  but  there  is,  of  course,  that  boiler  to 
make  trouble.  Steam  carriages  are  cheaper  by 
25  percent.,  and  lighter  by  40  per  cent.;  but 
they  do  not  equal  the  gasoline  carriage  in  con- 
venience for  touring  ;  indeed,  only  two  models 
are  on  the  market  now — one  a  runabout  (covered 
or  uncovered),  with  small  capacity,  and  a  two- 
seated  road  wagon  (uncovered),  not  much  better 
off.  The  questions  of  odor,  noise,  and  vibration 
have  been  suflBciently  considered  ;  and  in  oper- 
ating cost,  repaii-s,  and  trouble  of  running  there 
is  small  choice  ;  it  is  easier  to  see  a  future  for 
steam,  but  the  present  is  a  toss- up. 
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Indeed,  the  greatness  of  the  automobile  lies 
chiefly  in  tlie  future,  as  the  greatness  of  the  bi- 
cycle is  drifting  into  the  past.  But  the  newer 
product  has  come  to  stay — we  may  be  sure  of 
that.  Already  freight  lines  are  looking  with 
apprehension  at  the  splendid  possibilities  of  the 
freight- carrying  automobile,  and  trolley  lines 
are  wondering  if  automobile  'busses  and  coaches 
I  are  destined  to  war  against  them,  as  they  have 
warred  against  the  railroads.  Recently  the  New 
Vork  Custom  house  tested  the  automobile's 
freight- handling  efficiency  with  impressive  re 
suits.  For  years  the  carrying  service  between 
docks  and  custom-house  had  been  done  by  three 
wagons,  drawn  by  two  relays  of  three  horses, 
making  six  horses  in  all  and  six  men.  Instead 
of  these,  a  single  freight- carrying  steam  wagon 
was  put  on  with  two  men,  and  all  the  work  of 
the  old  service  was  done  quite  as  well  with  this 
much  cheaper  force  and  an  hour  saved  every 
day.  Experts  all  agree  that  for  hauling  lumber, 
coal,  stone,  farmers'  produce,  etc.,  over  reason- 
ably good  roads,  the  automobile  insures  a  saving 
of  from  25  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.,  as  against 
horse  and  wagon.  The  movement  for  a  network 
of  automobile  roads  over  the  land  is  strengthen- 
ing steadily.      A  well-conceived  effort  is   now 
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ELECTUIC  EMKRQBNCY  WAGON. 

(Used  by  the  MetropoUtan  Street  Railway  Company  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Runs  25  miles  on  one  charge,  at  maxi- 
mum speed  of  16  miles  per  hour.  Climbs  15  per  cent, 
grades.    Weighs  7,000  pounds,  and  costs  $3,250.) 

making  for  a  transcontinental  highway  on  which 
automobiles  and  bicycles  may  speed  from  ocean 
to  ocean  under  best  and  pleasantest  conditions. 
This  is  to  be  a  great  recreation  highway  for  the 
public,  the  expense  of  building  it  to  be  divided 
among  the  beneliting  States,  counties,  and  cities 
along  the  line.  Everytliing  will  be  j)rovided  for 
needs  and   comfort  of  rider    and    driver,    auto- 


KLBOTRIO  DELITBRT  WAGON. 

(The  type  used  by  the  department  stores.  Load  capacity. 
l.fiOO  pounds.  Win  climb  a  6  per  cent,  grade  with  this  load. 
Runs  about  25  miles  with  one  charge.  Maximum  speed  10 
miles  per  hour,  and  costs  $2,000.) 

mobile  inns  or  club-houses,  repair- shops,  re- 
charging stations,  etc.,  and  nothing  will  l>e  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  primary  purpose  of 
making  this  a  great  people's  highway  for  self- 
propelling  vehicles — the  greatest  and  finest  road 
seen  in  the  world  since  Roman  conquerors  spread 
their  marvelous  paved  ways  across  empires.  At 
least,  that  is  the  plan,  and  it  is  so  well  thought 
of  by  engineers  and  army  men  (for  of  course  the 
strategic  importance  appeals  to  them  strongly) 
that  a  committee  of  some  prominence  has  already 
been  selected  for  the  furtherance  of  this  interest- 
ing project. 

With  the  realization  of  this  dream  (and  the  day 
of  its  realization  may  not  l>e  so  far  distant)  we 
shall  probably  find  public  taste  changing  so  that 
many  people  will  prefer  to  travel  from  place  to 
place  more  slowly  than  at  present,  and  will  delight 
to  journey  along  beautiful,  smooth  highways  by 
their  own  conveyance  and  at  their  own  will  and 
pleasure,  rather  than  to  rush  blindly  along  iron 
rails.  And  if  tlie  automobile  does  that  for  us 
(continuing  the  spirit  born  of  the  bicycle)  ;  if  it 
makes  us  see  more  of  our  own  country  out  of 
beaten  lines,  and  see  it  more  quietly  and  sanely, — 
it  will  have  rendered  a  splendid  service  to  our 
American  life  and  character — a  service  second, 
perhaps,  to  none  of  its  more  material  ones.  But 
first,  we  must  have  the  beautiful,  smooth  high- 
ways now  only  dreamed  of  ! 
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BY  CHARLES  A.   CONANT. 


THE  demonstrated  ability  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  float  a  2-per-cent. 
bond  at  par  marks  an  epoch,  not  only  in  Ameri- 
can financial  history,  but  in  the  history  of  gov- 
ernment finance  throughout  the  world.  This 
demonstration  has  been  afforded  by  tlie  refund- 
ing provisions  of  the  new  gold-standard  law. 
Already,  within  two  months  after  the  approval 
of  the  law,  about  %272,000,000  of  2-per-cent. 
bonds  have  been  issued  by  the  Treasury,  in  ex- 
change for  other  classes  of  bonds,  and  the  quo- 
tations of  the  new  bonds  have  ranged  from  102 
to  106^.  The  willingness  of  investors  to  take 
bonds  paying  so  low  a  rate  of  interest  demon- 
strates, not  only  the  high  credit  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  growing  power  of  New  York 
among  the  world's  money  markets.  Only  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  surplus  capital  seeking 
investment  can  the  rate  for  capital  be  forced 
down  to  2  per  cent,  even  for  the  highest  class  of 
securities.  In  Germany,  at  the  moment  when 
the  United  States  were  placing  their  new  2-per- 
cent, bonds,  the  Imperial  3  per  cents,  which 
were  at  one  time  close  to  par,  had  fallen  to 
the  neighborhood  of  85  per  cent.,  and  Great 
Britain  was  inviting  tenders  at  a  rate  IhjIow  par 
for  10 -year  bonds  paying  2 J  per  cent.  While 
a  part  of  the  value  of  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States  is  derived  from  their  special  use  as  secur- 
ity for  bank-note  circulation,  it  may  fairly  be 
claimed  that  American  credit  is  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  nation  ;  and  that  New  York,  with 
lier  great  gold  supply,  her  resources  of  surplus 
capital,  and  her  command  over  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, is  taking  her  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  settling- houses  of  the  world. 

RECENT  CONVERSIONS  ABROAD. 

The  process  usually  called  refunding  in  the 
United  States  is,  in  most  European  countries, 
called  << conversion'' — a  word  adapted  from  the 
French,  but  well  established  in  English.  It 
means,  in  the  most  general  sense,  a  change  in  the 
terms  upon  which  an  outstanding  public  debt 
was  issued — its  conversion  into  a  new  form  of 
obligation.  Many  such  conversions  a]*e  effected 
hy  the  offer  to  redeem  all  the  old  debt  in  cash, 
and  the  direct  offer  of  the  new  obligations  for 
^^6  to  all  comers.  The  net  result  is  that  the 
cash  obtained  for  the  new  loan  is  used  in  paying 
off  the  old.      Conversion,  in  its  legitimate  sense, 


is  not  a  violation  of  the  original  contract,  but 
takes  place  only  at  the  maturity  of  the  old  debt, 
or  upon  terms  which  the  holders  of  the  old  debt 
are  willing  voluntarily  to  accept.  There  have 
frequently  been  operations,  miscalled  conver- 
sions, which  have  had  the  essential  character  of 
acts  of  bankruptcy. 

Conversions  not  only  of  public  debts,  but  of 
railway  and  industrial  obligations,  were  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale  a  few  years  ago  in  Europe. 
A  statement  which  is  made  up  annually  by  the 
leading  financial  journal  of  Belgium  put  the  con- 
versions of  old  obligations  into  new  at  about 
$2,400,000,000  in  1894  ;  $240,000,000  in  1895, 
and  $1,500,000,000  in  1896.  The  amount  was 
still  large— $320,000,000— as  late  as  1898,  but 
fell  off  materially  last  year.  Recent  important 
conversions  of  Government  obligations  began  with 
Great  Britain  in  1888,  when  she  reduced  the  in- 
terest on  about  $2,700,000,000  (£558,000,000) 
of  her  obligations  from  3  to  2 J  per  cent.,  with  the 
right  of  reducing  to  2^  per  cent,  in  1903.  Then 
came,  in  1894,  the  great  French  and  Russian  con- 
versions. The  French  extended  about  $1,300,  • 
000,000  in  obligations,  whicli  had  been  reduced 
in  1883  from  5  to  4^  per  cent.,  and  were  now 
continued  at  3^  per  cent.  Altiiough  the  offer 
was  made  to  redeem  in  cash  the  bonds  of  tiiose 
who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  new  rate,  only 
about  $250,000  were  presented  for  redemption. 
The  Russian  conversion  in  April  and  May,  1894, 
was  begun  by  offering  to  the  public  750,000,000 
rubles  ($570,000,000)  in  a  new  4-per-cent.  loan, 
of  which  the  proceeds  were  to  be  employed  in 
taking  up  several  old  obligations  paying  5  per 
cent.  The  loan  was  so  successful  that  it  was 
more  than  subscribed  in  the  three  days  beginning 
with  April  2G,  1894,  and  a  supplementary  issue 
of  270,000,000  rubles  was  immediately  made. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  tne  promptness  of  the  sub- 
scriptions was  the  offer  of  a  graded  premium  of  a 
few  cents  to  those  subscribing  within  the  first  few 
days. 

CHARACTER    OF    AMERICAN    REFUNDING. 

When  the  rates  for  money  began  to  rise  in 
1897,  M.  Georges  de  Laveleye.  the  eminent  Bel- 
gian financier,  declared  that  the  period  of  con- 
versions was  closed  for  the  present.  This 
prophecy,  which  was  verified  by  events  so  far  as 
it  related  to  P]uropean  countries,  makes  morr 
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markable  the  achievement  of-  the  United  States 
in  floating  a  2-per-cent.  bond  at  par.  There  was 
fear  in  some  quarters,  even  while  tl)e  new  law 
was  pending  in  Congress,  that  the  new  bonds 
would  not  be  willingly  accepted  in  exchange  for 
the  old.  The  operation  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  left  the  option  entirely  to  the  hold- 
ers of  the  old  bonds  whether  they  would  exchange 
them  or  not  for  the  2-per-cent.  bonds.  It  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  persuade  the  holder  of  a 
5-per-cenl.,  4-per-cent. ,  or  3-per-cent.  bond  to 
surrender  it  for  one  bearing  2  per  cent.,  to  offer 
him  at  least  a  part  of  the  difference  between  the 
par  value  of  the  old  bonds  and  the  price  at  which 
they  were  actually  selling  in  the  market.  All 
these  bonds  were  selling  above  par — that  is,  for 
more  than  the  value  declared  on  their  face. 
Their  price  was  governed,  not  entirely  by  the 
rate  of  interest  which  they  paid,  but  also  by  the 
period  which  they  had  to  run  before  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  the  option  of  redeeming  them 
at  par.  The  market  prices,  with  the  amounts 
outstanding,  of  the  three  classes  of  bonds  which 
were  convertible  under  the  new  law,  were  as 
follows  : 


Class  of  Bonds. 

Date  of  Maturity, 

Price 
Decem- 
ber 31, 
1899. 

Amount  Out- 
standing De- 
cember 31, 
1899. 

Three  per  cents  . . 

Four  per  cents 

Five  per  cents.... 

Auinist  1,1908 

July9,1907 

Februarys  1904... 

li3^ 

$198,«J79,U00 
545.366.560 
96,009,700 

8830,065,250 

The  total  of  these  bonds  does  not  represent 
all  the  bonded  debt.  Two  classes  of  bonds  were 
not  brought  under  the  terms  of  the  new  law — 
the  extended  2-per-cent.  bonds,  outstanding  to 
the  amount  of  $25,364,500,  and  the  4per-cent. 
bonds  maturing  February  1,  1925,  outstanding 
to  the  amount  of  $162,315,400.  The  first  class 
was  not  included  under  the  refunding  law,  be- 
cause these  bonds  are  already  due  and  payable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government.  The  other 
class  was  not  included,  because  the  long  period 
before  their  maturity  makes  the  price  so  high 
that  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  pay  it  to  the 
holders  of  the  bonds  in  order  to  secure  them  in 
exchange.  These  bonds  were  quoted  as  high  as 
134  at  the  close  of  1899  ;  that  is,  the  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  persuade  the  holder  to  renounce 
his  right  to  a  bond  for  $100,  running  until  1925, 
with  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  would  be  compelled 
to  pay  liim  $134. 

The  prices  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  old 
bonds  were  such  as  to  reduce  their  average  an- 
nual   return   to   2^   per   cent.     This   price  was 


somewhat  below  the  market-price  at  the  close  of 
1899,  and  averaged  about  10  per  cent,  above 
par.  The  Government,  or'  any  investor,  there- 
fore, who  paid  $110  for  a  $100  bond  )rielding  4 
percent,  a  year  until  1907,  would  receive  back 
his  premium,  with  interest  on  his  principal  at  2\ 
per  cent,  a  year. 

THE    DEMAND    FOR    THE   NEW    BONDS. 

A  large  issue  of  bonds,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
refunding,  often  involves  disturbance  to  the  money 
market,  unless  careful  precautions  are  taken 
against  it.  Large  amounts  of  money  are  accumu- 
lated in  the  banks  for  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments for  the  bonds  and  are  diverted  tempK)rarily 
from  any  other  use,  with  the  result  of  causing 
stringency  in  the  ordinary*  commercial  supply. 
In  the  issue  of  the  new  2-per-cent.  bonds,  how- 
ever, there  was  little  occasion  to  fear  serious 
results  upon  the  money  market,  because  not  a  dol- 
lar in  the  new  bonds  was  offered  for  sale  by  tbe 
Government.  The  pressure  upon  the  market  was 
not  serious  at  any  time,  and  did  not  call  for  in- 
tervention by  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
preparations  of  the  Treasury  for  refunding  were 
principally  by  way  of  increasing  the  clerical  force 
and  preparing  blanks,  explaining  the  terms  of  the 
exchange. 

Most  of  these  arrangements  were  made  by 
A  ssistant  Secretary  Vanderlip,  Treasurer  Roberts, 
and  Mr.  A.  T.  Huntington,  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Loans  and  Currency,  who  has  handled  several 
great  loans  without  an  error  of  a  dollar.  The 
new  law  took  effect,  by  the  signature  of  President 
McKinley,  on  March  14.  Many  inquiries  had 
already  reached  the  Treasury  regarding  the  re- 
funding process,  but  it  was  not  until  the  next 
day  that  bonds  were  actually  received  for  ex- 
change. The  applications  on  that  day  were 
about  $6,000,000,  and  on  the  next  day  about 
$20,000,000.  The  following  table  shows  the 
total  amount  of  bonds  received  from  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  refunding  process  up  to  the  dates 
named,  and  indicates  how  rapidly  they  reached 
the  Treasury  : 

Date.  Received  to  Date. 

March  16 lasjaMliO 

March  20 87,010,000 

March  31 195,46a,se0 

April  10 238,980,800 

April  20 250,081,300 

April  30 290,030.750 

May  10 268,578,100 

May  15 271,348,880 

Conservative  judges  predicted,  before  the  re- 
funding process  began,  that  it  would  extend  to 
nearly  all  the  available  bonds  owned  by  nationtl 
banks,  amounting  to  about  $300,000,000,  and  to 
perhaps    $50,000,000    in    addition.     Assuming 
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this  sum  of  $350,000,000  to  be  the  ultimate 
limit  of  refunding  for  the  present  year,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  rapid  strides  have  already  been  made 
toward  the  goal.  The  first  two  weeks  brought 
in  considerably  more  than  half  of  this  amount, 
and  the  month  of  April  brought  the  total  up  to 
about  three -fourths.  The  bonds  for  exchange 
are  now  coming  in  more  slowly,  but  within  a 
short  time  will  exceed  $300,000,000,  and  will 
probably  reach  $350,000,000  before  the  close  of 
the  year. 

The  inducement  to  exchange  the  old  bonds 
for  the  new  was  not  very  different,  from  the 
standpoint  of  mathematics,  for  either  of  the  three 
classes  affected.  There  was  some  inducement  to 
permanent  investors,  however,  to  prefer  the  5- 
per- cent,  bonds  for  prompt  exchange,  because  of 
the  early  date  of  their  maturity.  It  is  interest- 
ing, therefore,  to  compare  the  proportions  of  the 
three  classes  of  bonds,  which  had  been  settled  up 
to  the  close  of  business  on  Friday,  May  1 1 ,  by 
Treasurer  Roberts.  This  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  : 

BONDS    EXCHANGED    TO    MAY    11,     1900. 


Class  of  Bonds. 

Amount 
Outstand- 
ing, Decem- 
ber 81, 1899. 

Amount 
Exchanged. 

Three  per  cents 

Four  per  cent** 

flOH.679,000 
545.906.550 
05,008,700 

•51,747,700 
164.518,960 
42,175,260 

.31 
.30 

Five  per  cents 

.i& 

Total 

3839,065,250 

«W8,441,900 

DESIGNS    OF    THE    NEW    BONDS. 

One  of  the  motives  which  may  have  delayed 
private  investors  in  presenting  their  bonds  for 
exchange  is  the  fact  that  the  new  bonds  have  not 
been  actually  issued.  A  considerable  time  is  re- 
quired to  make  artistic  drawings,  engrave  the 
plates,  and  prepare  the  bonds  for  distribution. 
Pending  the  preparation  of  the  new  bonds, 
dummy  bonds,  printed  from  ordinary  type,  have 
been  issued,  but  have  not  been  allowed  to  leave 
the  custody  of  the  Treasury.  The  effect  of  this 
situation  is  to  prevent  or  embarrass  tranfers  of 
title  to  the  bonds.  Assistant  Secretary  Vander- 
lip  has  been  pushing  the  preparation  of  the  new 
bonds  witli  his  usual  energy,  and  now  exf»ects  to 
deliver  the  bonds  for  $1,000  by  the  middle  of 
June.  The  other  denominations  will  follow  at 
intervals  of  a  few  weeks. 

Handsome  engraved  portraits  of  prominent 
Americans  will  decorate  the  bonds  of  different 
denominations.  The  portrait  of  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton, of  Missouri,  was  chosen  by  Secretary  Gage 
for  the  registered  bonds  for  $1,000,  which  are 


the  first  to  be  issued.  Benton  was  one  of  the 
first  gold- standard  men  in  the  United  States. 
His  sobriquet  of  **  Old  Bullion"  indicates  how 
appropriate  is  the  compliment  paid  him  by  put- 
ting his  portrait  on  the  first  bonds  of  the  United 
States  which  are  redeemable,  in  specific  terms,  in 
gold.  The  other  portrait  which  has  been  as- 
signed is  that  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first 
secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Washington,  who 
practically  created  the  present  treasury  organiza- 
tion, and  planted  the  public  credit  upon  firm 
foundations.  His  portrait  will  go  upon  the  cou- 
pon bonds  for  $500.  The  other  portraits  will  be 
those  of  President  John  Adams,  Commodore 
Bainbridge,  Commodore  Decatur,  Gen.  John  A. 
Dix,  Benjamin  Franklin,  William  H.  Seward, 
Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  and  Secretary  Stanton. 
Bonds  are  issued  either  as  coupon  or  registered 
bonds,  according  to  the  preference  of  the  owner. 
Coupon  bonds  are  those  which  are  transferable 
without  indorsement  from  holder  to  holder,  and 
are  named  from  the  fact  that  they  bear  coupons 
which  entitle  the  holder  to  the  quarterly  interest. 
Registered  bonds  are  those  which  have  the  name 
of  the  owner  oflBcially  registered  at  the  treasury. 
Checks  for  the  interest  upon  these  bonds  are 
mailed  to  the  registered  owner,  and  no  other  owner 
is  recognized  without  due  notice  of  a  formal  trans- 
fer of  title.  The  coupon  bonds  are  the  more  con- 
venient for  frequent  transfers,  while  the  regis- 
tered bonds  are  safer  for  permanent  investors. 
A  registered  bond  cannot  be  changed  back  into  a 
coupon  bond,  but  a  coupon  bond  can  be  converted 
into  a  registered  bond.  It  is  the  usual  rule,  when 
a  new  loan  is  issued,  that  the  larger  proportion  is 
taken  in  the  form  of  coupon  bonds,  because  the 
bonds  are  taken  by  brokei-s  who  desire  to  sell 
them  ;  but  the  longer  a  loan  is  outstanding  the 
larger  proportion  is  transformed  by  permanent 
investors  into  the  registered  form.  In  the  case  of 
the  new  2 -per- cent,  bonds,  however,  the  report 
of  the  debt  on  April  30  showed  that  $254,31 1,000 
was  in  registered  bonds  and  $4,740,950  in  coupon 
bonds.  This  unusual  proportion  of  registered 
bonds  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  new 
bonds  are  held  by  the  national  banks,  and  were 
registered  from  the  start  in  their  names. 

SHARK  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  REFUNDING. 

It  was  well  understood,  by  those  familiar  with 
financial  operations,  that  the  offer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  exchange  the  old  bonds  for  the  new 
2  per-cents  would  not  l>e  especially  attractive  to 
the  great  body  of  private  investors,  and  would 
not  be  accepted  by  them  at  once.  The  most  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  offer,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  private  investor,  was  that  he  obtained 
a  safe  investment  for  thirty  years  instead  of  op^ 
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maturing  with  a  few  years.  The  proposition 
was  made  attractive  to  tlie  national  banks,  how- 
ever, by  the  grant  of  certain  privileges  connected 
with  their  circulation.  The  notes  of  national 
banks  are  now  issued  upon  the  security  of  United 
States  bonds,  which  have  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  trustee.  The 
old  law  permitted  bank-notes  to  be  issued  only 
to  the  amount  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  face-value 
of  the  bonds  pledged.  The  new  law  permits  the 
issue  of  circulation  to  tlie  full  face- value  of  the 
bonds.  The  difference  between  90  per  cent,  and 
100  per  cent,  does  not  measure,  however,  all  the 
advantages  of  the  new  bonds  as  the  basis  of  cir- 
culation. When  a  premium  had  to  be  paid, 
amounting  say  to  34  for  the  4-per-cent.  bonds, 
the  man  who  desired  $100,000  in  bonds  had  to 
invest  not  simply  $100,000,  but  $134,000.  He 
then  obtained  in  bank- notes,  not  90  per  cent,  of 
$134,000,  but  90  percent,  of  $100,000.  Thus 
there  was  a  difference  of  $44,000  between  the 
amount  which  he  invested  and  the  amount  in 
notes  which  he  received  back  for  use  in  making 
loans.  With  the  2-per-cent.  bonds  at  par,  he 
would  have  obtained  $90,000  in  notes  for  an  in- 
vestment of  $100,000,  even  under  the  old  law. 
With  circulation  raised  to  par,  he  receives  prac- 
tically $100,000  in  notes  for  an  investment  of 
$100,000.  There  are  some  deductions  for  the 
redemption  fund  and  expenses,  which  need  not 
be  set  forth  fully,  as  they  are  substantially  the 
same  under  the  old  and  new  conditions. 

A  weighty  inducement  for  the  banks  to  ex- 
change their  bonds  was  cast  into  the  scale  by 
another  provision  of  the  new  law.  This  was  the 
reduction  of  the  tax  upon  circulation,  from  one 
per  cent  a  year  when  circulation  was  based  upon 
the  old  bonds,  to  one- half  of  this  amount  when 
it  was  based  upon  the  new  bonds.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  discrimination  has  had  a  decisive 
influence  in  leading  the  banks  to  exchange  their 
old  bonds  for  new.  It  has  nearly  the  same  effect 
as  if  a  2^-per-cent  bond  had  been  issued  without 
any  change  in  the  tax  on  circulation.  The  result 
of  these  various  provisions  is  to  afford  a  *  *  bank- 
ing profit"  of  a -little  more  than  1  per  cent  upon 
circulation.  This  means  that  if  $100,000  loaned 
direcUy  would  pay  5  per  cent.,  the  same  amount 
invested  in  bonds,  and  with  the  bonds  used  as 
the  basis  of  circulating  notes  which  could  be 
loaned,  would  pay  1  per  cent,  more,  or  6  per  cent. 

THE    INCREASE    OF    BANK    CIRCULATION. 

The  increased  profits  afforded  the  national 
banks,  by  the  use  of  the  new  bonds  as  a  basis  of 
circulation,  has  had  the  expected  effect  in  leading 
a  large  number  of  banks  to  increase  their  deposits 
of  bonds  and  their  circulation.     Thus  far,  how- 


ever, the  increase  has  not  i*eached  excessive  pro- 
portions. The  face- value  of  the  bonds  on  de- 
posit in  the  Treasury  to  secure  circulation  on 
December  30,  1899,  was  $234,484,570.  The 
total  thus  deposited  on  May  14  had  risen  to 
$272,708,740 — anincreaseof  nearly  $39,000,000. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  an  equal  amount  in 
circulation,  as  soon  as  the  new  notes  can  be  pre- 
pared at  the  bureau  of  engraving  and  printing, 
and  issued  from  the  office  of  the  comptroller  of 
the  currency.  The  authority  to  raise  circula- 
tion to  par  will  add  alx>ut  $23,500,000  to  tlie 
circulation  upon  the  old  bonds,  without  any  in- 
crease of  the  bonds  deposited,  lliese  two 
sources  of  increase,  therefore,  insure  an  addition 
of  about  $62,500,000  to  the  circulation.  It  is 
probable  that  further  deposits  of  bonds  for  circu- 
lation will  occur  during  the  next  few  mouths, 
especially  when  a  demand  for  currency  arises 
during  the  crop-moving  season  in  the  autumn, 
and  when  the  new  lx>nds  have  been  actually  is- 
sued to  their  holders. 

The  actual  bank-note  circulation  has  not  yet 
quite  reached  the  figures  indicated  by  the  bond 
deposits,  because  of  the  necessary  delay  in  en- 
graving plates  for  the  new  notes,  printing  and 
seasoning  the  notes,  and  shipping  them  to  the 
tanks.  The  gap  between  the  actual  circulation 
and  that  to  which  the  banks  are  entitled  upon 
their  bonds  will  soon  be  closed,  however,  and  tlie 
total  bank-note  circulation,  without  further  in- 
creases, would  then  stand  at  about  $309,000,000. 
This  includes  about  $40,000,000  in  notes  which 
the  banks  desire  to  withdraw  from  circulation. 
P^'or  these  they  have  depositee!  lawful  money — 
gold,  silver,  or  greenbacks — with  the  Uuiteti 
States  Treasurer.  Whenever  one  of  these  notes 
is  received  at  the  Treasury  for  redemption,  the 
lawful  money  is  paid  in  exchange  and  the  note  is 
canceled.  Eventually,  therefore,  all  tliese  notes 
would  disappear  from  circulation,  but  for  the 
fact  that  withdrawals  for  various  reasons  are 
constantly  taking  place  and  keeping  a  certain 
minimum  amount  afloat. 

PROBABLE    INCREASE    OF    $100,000,000    IN    N0TE8- 

An  increase  of  nearly  $100,000,000  in  baok- 
note  circulation  is  likely  to  result  from  the  new 
law  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  The  total 
circulation  on  December  30,  1899,  was  $246,- 
195,523,  of  which  $209,759,985  was  secure^]  by 
bonds,  and  $36,435,538  was  in  process  of  retire- 
ment and  covered  by  lawful  money.  The  latter 
class  of  circulation  is  likely  to  fall,  during  the 
year,  to  about  $25,000,000,  if  the  new  circula- 
tion can  l>e  kept  out  at  a  profit.  If  the  total  cir- 
culation then  stands  at  $340,000,000  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  the  changes  during  1900  will  repre- 
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sent,  in  round  amounts  :  Increase  to  par  of  the 
bonds  at  the  close  of  1899,  $24,000,000;  new 
deposits  of  bonds,  $81,000,000  ;  reduction  of 
circulation  in  process  of  retirement,  $11,000,000; 
net  increase  in  circulation,  $94,000,000.  This 
allows  for  additional  bond  deposits,  beyond  those 
which  have  already  taken  place,  to  the  amount  of 
$42,000,000,  which  is  probably  above  rather 
than  below  tlie  mark. 

An  estimated  increase  of  $100,000,000  in  the 
bank-note  circulation  as  the  result  of  the  refund- 
ing law  has  the  sanction  of  several  good  financial 
authorities,  and  is  justified  by  the  rate  at  which 
bonds  have  been  deposited  during  the  two  months 
since  the  new  law  took  effect.  The  fear  was  ex- 
pressed, in  some  quarters,  that  there  would  be  a 
large  inflation  of  the  circulation  under  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  increased  profit  afforded  by  the  new 
law.  The  bonds  available  for  refunding,  as  set 
forth  in  the  first  table  in  this  article,  were  $839,- 
146,490,  of  which  the  national  banks  held,  on 
February  1,  as  the  secunty  for  circulation,  about 
$250,000,000.  This  left  nearly  $600,000,000  in 
private  hands,  or  held  by  the  banks  for  other 
purposes.  The  amount  of  these  bonds  held  in 
the  Treasury  to  secure  deposits  of  United  States 
funds  in  the  banks  was  about  $76,000,000.  The 
fear  that  any  very  large  proportion  of  these  bonds 
could  be  diverted  into  the  hands  of  the  banks,  and 
used  as  a  basis  of  circulation,  was  not  well  founded, 
in  the  opinion  of  prudent  financiers,  because 
many  of  them  were  held  in  trust  funds,  where 
the  safety  of  the  investment  and  the  freedom  of . 
the  trustee  from  criticism  are  more  important 
than  the  rate  of  interest.  Some  were  pledged  by 
insurance  companies  under  State  laws  requiring 
guarantees  of  their  liability,  and  others  were  held 
by  conservative  investors,  who  would  not  be  in- 
duced, by  a  slight  rise  in  the  market-price,  to 
sell  their  bonds  when  no  other  equally  secure 
investment  was  readily  obtainable. 

A  conclusive  reason  for  the  belief  that  the 
banks  would  not  draw,  from  private  hands,  a 
large  amount  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing their  circulation  lay  in  the  fact  that  a 
large  demand  would  tend  to  raise  the  price  of 
the  bonds.  The  event  proved  that  the  demand 
for  the  old  bonds  which  were  available  for  re- 
funding raised  their  prices  materially  during 
March  and  April,  and  the  new  2  per-cent.  bonds 
were  quoted  as  high  as  106^.  The  purchase  of 
the  bonds  at  such  prices  would  reduce  materially 
the  net  profit  which  might  be  derived  from  circu- 
lation, if  the  bonds  could  be  obtained  at  par. 
Reduction  of  the  profit  would  mean  a  diminution 
of  the  inducement  to  buy  bonds  and  to  increase 
circulation.  The  two  tendencies — the  demand, 
on  the  part  of  the  banks,  for  bonds  because  of 


the  increased  profit  on  circulation,  and  the 
pressure  upon  the  supply,  with  its  inducement 
to  the  owners  of  the  bonds  to  advance  their 
prices — worked  at  cross -purposes. 

The  case  would  have  been  different  if  the  quan- 
tity of  bonds  had  been  increased,  and  there  might 
be  reason  to  anticipate  a  real  danger  of  currency 
inflation,  if  at  any  future  time  a  large  volume  of 
bonds  should  be  put  upon  the  market  to  meet  the 
demands  of  war  or  other  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures. The  bank-notes  secured  by  bonds,  although 
they  have  remained  at  par  with  Government 
money,  are  not  related  directly  to  the  supply  of 
metallic  money  in  the  manner  which  is  desirable 
in  a  scientific  bank-note  currency.  If  a  large 
quantity  of  bank-notes  were  suddenly  infused  into 
the  currency  upon  the  basis  of  new  bond  issues, 
the  currency  would  become  excessive  in  amount, 
and  the  excess  would  tend  to  go  abroad  in  the 
form  of  gold.  Thus,  a  given  quantity  of  notes 
would  replace  gold  in  the  domestic  circulation, 
and  if  the  process  were  continued  too  long  dis- 
trust would  arise  regarding  the  ability  of  the 
banks  to  pay  the  notes  in  gold,  and  there  would 
be  danger  of  a  depreciation  of  the  notes  below 
their  face- value  ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the*  same 
thing,  a  premium  upon  gold  when  expressed  in 
notes.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  notes 
were  issued  upon  the  general  assets  of  the  banks, 
and  were  secured  by  a  required  proportion  of  gold 
coin  on  hand.  The  notes  would  then  l>e  related 
directly  to  the  metallic  supply  of  the  country,  and 
would  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  when  they 
became  excessive  in  amount. 

THE  CREATION  OP  SMALL  BANKS. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  new  gold-standard 
law  having  some  effect  upon  the  currency  supply 
is  a  provision  authorizing  the  creation  of  national 
banks  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  in  any  place 
whose  population  does  not  exceed  three  thousand 
inhabitants.  No  national  bank  could  be  organ- 
ized under  the  old  law  with  a  capital  of  less  than 
$50,000.  The  result  of  the  new  provision  prom- 
ises to  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  banks  in  the  national  system.  The  number  of 
banks  reporting  to  the  comptroller  of  the  currency 
on  February  15,  1900,  was  3,604,  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  $613,084,465.  The  applications 
for  national-bank  charters  received  from  March  1 
to  May  1,  1900,  were  890 — which  would  raise 
the  whole  number,  if  all  these  applications  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  new  banks,  to  nearly 
4,500.  A  portion  of  the  applications  for  new 
banks,  to  the  extent  of  129,  are  for  capitals  of 
$50,000  or  more,  which  might  have  been  incor- 
porated under  the  old  law. 

The  applications  for  new  charters  do  not,  how-. 
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ever,  by  any  means  involve  the  creation  of  so 
many  new  banks.  Nearly  half  come  from  small 
private  and  State  banks  which  were  not  before 
able  to  enter  the  national  system,  but  now  find 
their  capitals  within  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
They  propose  simply  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
from  the  State  to  the  National  system.  In  the 
case  of  the  new  banks,  considerable  time  will  be 
required  for  the  necessary  formalities  of  inves- 
tigation into  the  solvency  of  the  applicants,  and 
some  of  them  may  voluntarily  abandon  their  plans 
because  of  the  discovery  that  the  new  projects 
are  not  so  profitable  as  was  at  first  supposed.  A 
bank  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  if  it  had  only  its 
capital  to  loan  at  6  per  cent.,  would  earn  only 
about  $1,500  per  year,  subject  to  the  deduction 
of  all  its  operating  expenses.  It  will  require, 
therefore,  a  considerable  volume  of  deposits  to 
enable  a  small  bank  to  do  a  profitable  business. 

The  small  national  banks  will  not  add  so  largely 
to  the  note  circulation  as  might  be  supposed  from 
their  large  number.  If  five  hundred  of  them 
were  organized  with  a  uniform  capital  of  $25,  • 
000  each,  and  the  whole  capital  were  represented 
by  note  issues,  the  circulation  called  for  would  be 
$12,500,000.  But  they  are  required  to  hold 
bonds  only  to  the  amount  of  one -fourth  of  their 
capital,  and  the  course  pursued  by  the  small  banks 
which  have  been  actually  incorporated  shows  that 
they  will  adhere  more  closely  to  the  minimum 
than  the  maximum  of  their  authorized  circulation. 
The  combined  capitals  of  81  national  banks  or- 
ganized from  March  14  to  May  10,  1900 — most 
of  them  small  banks,  and  55  with  capitals  under 
$50,000— was  $5,245,000.  The  bonds  deposited 
by  these  banks  for  circulation  were  only  $1,554,- 
600  in  amount,  or  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  their 
capital.  At  this  rate,  500  small  banks  would 
swell  the  circulation  only  about  $3,600,000. 

EFFECT    OF    REFUNDING    ON    THE    TREASURY. 

The  refunding  operations  involve  two  benefits 
to  the  Treasury,  besides  the  extension  of  the 
debt  at  a  low  rate  for  a  long  term  of  years.  One 
of  these  benefits  is  the  net  saving  in  interest  pay- 
ments up  to  the  maturity  of  the  old  bonds. 
This  saving  is  obtained  by  deducting,  from  the 
total  interest  payments  at  the  old  rates  up  to  the 
maturity  of  the  old  bonds,  the  payments  at  the 
new  rate  of  2  per  cent. ,  and  deducting  from  this 
result  the  premiums  paid  in  order  to  induce  the 
holders  of  the  old  bonds  to  surrender  them  to 
the  Treasury.  This  net  saving  was  stated,  by 
Senator  Aldrich  in  December,  at  $23,303,710. 
These  calculations  were  based,  however,  upon 
the  assumption  that  all  the  bonds  covered  by  the 
refunding  law  would  be  exchanged  for  the  new 
2-per-cent.  bonds,  and  that  the  exchange  would 


occur  on  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  law.  It 
was  obvious  that  these  assumptions  could  not  be 
realized.  The  actual  saving  in  interest  upon  the 
bonds  refunded  up  to  May  1,  amounting  to 
$260,020,750,  was  $32,699,225.  The  premiums 
paid  were  $26,034,771,  resulting  in  a  net  saving 
upon  the  bonds  exchanged  of  $6,664,454.  If 
$100,000,000  more  of  the  bonds  are  refunded  in 
the  near  future,  there  will  be  an  additional  net 
saving  to  the  Treasury  of  about  $2,600,000, 
raising  the  total  saving  to  the  maturity  of  the  old 
bonds' to  a  little  less  than  $10,000,000. 

While  the  immediate  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  is  not   large,  a  very    material 
benefit  has  been  afforded  to  the  Treasury  and  the 
money  market  by  the  opportunity  afforded   for 
paying  out  in  premiums  a  part  of  the  excessive 
cash-balance  which    has  accumulated   from  the 
war- revenue  taxes.     If  all  the  bonds  had  been 
exchanged,   the  Treasury  would  have  disbursed 
at  once  the  sum  of  $88,668,953  in  premiums,  as 
shown  by  the  estimate  of  Senator  Aldrich  for 
December.     The  exchange  of  only  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  oonds  will   reduce  these  disburse- 
ments, by  way  of  premiums,  to  about  $35, 000, 000. 
When   the    gold- standard    law    took    effect   on 
March  14,   Secretary  Gage  set  aside  the  sum  of 
$150,000,000  in  gold  as  a  reserve  fund  for  the 
redemption  of  legal -tender  notes,  as  required  by 
the  law.     The  remaining  cash  in  the  Treasury, 
not  held  in  trust  against  outstanding  certificate 
was    reported    as   $154,985,989.     About   $30.- 
000,000  would  suflBce   for   a   working   balance, 
while  receipts  equaled  ordinary  expenditures,  so 
that  there  was  apparently   about   $125,000,000 
needlessly  locked  up  in  the  Treasury.      Secretary 
Gage    had   already  transferred  $111,607,731  of 
this  sum  to  the  custody  of  the  national  banks,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  available  for  the  use  of  the 
money  market.     It  was  thought,  while  the  new 
law  was  pending,  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
withdraw  some  of  these  bank  deposits  to  pay  the 
differences  between   the  par  value  and  present 
worth  of  the   old    bonds.     It   was  determined, 
however,  when  the  law  took  effect  to  make  the 
first  payments  from  the  money  actually  held  by 
the  Treasury.     This  money  has  proved  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  because  a  surplus  of  receipts  over 
ordinary   expenditures   has  continued  for  some 
time.     Notwithstanding  the   payment   of  about 
$27,000,000  in  differences,  the  cash -balance  on 
May   10  still  stood  at   $147,006,832,   of  which 
$111,722^839  was  on  deposit  in  national  banks. 
The  payment  of  differences  has  prevented,  for  a 
time,    the   accumulation  of   idle   money  in  the 
Treasury  ;  but  with  the  completion  of  these  pay- 
ments the  surplus  is  likely  to  accumulate  agtin 
at  a  rate  which  will  call  for  further  action. 


THE   PASSION   PLAY  AT  OBERAMMERGAU,   1900. 


OBERAMMERGAU,  the  famous  little  vil- 
lage in  the  Bavarian  Tyrol,  has  experi- 
enced two  decided  external  changes  since  1890 
and  the  last  performance  of  the  Passion  Play. 
The  railroad  takes  the  place  of  the  post-carts 
that  were  formerly  the  only  means  of  transpor- 
tation between  Oberau  and  Oberammergau.  Al- 
though an  electric  one,  the  oflBcial  train,  that 
which  conveys  the  guests  from  the  junction  with 
the  Munich  line  at  Murnau  to  Oberammergau,  is 
drawn  by  two  locomotives,  as  the  electric  plant 
has  not  yet  been  finished.  For  the  first  time 
the  quiet  valley  in  which  the  village  of  the 
Passion  Play  nestles  hears  the  shrieking  whistles 
of  a  modern  engine,  the  huge  surrounding  hills 
covered  deep  in  snow  echoing  the  unaccustomed 
noise  from  side  to  side.  The  new  station  is  a 
smart-looking  building,  some  minutes'  walk  from 
the  village.  The  railway  will  doubtless  prove 
of  great  service  to  the  crowds  of  visitors  this 
summer,  but  it  rather  spoils  thq  former  primi- 
tiveness  and  simplicity  of  the  village. 

The  other  noticeable  change  is  the  new  thea- 
ter. In  former  years  the  auditorium  and  the 
stage  were  entirely  uncovered.  Until  1830  the 
performances  always  took  place  before  the 
church  ;  biit  then  as  the  spectators  increased, 
the  theater  was  moved  to  a  meadow  at  the  end 
of  the  village.  The  railway  station  is  now  not 
far  from  the  spot.  In  1890  part  of  the  audi- 
torium was  covered  in,  but  most  of  the  specta- 
tors were  soaked  when  it  rained.  This  time  the 
whole  has  been  roofed  over.  The  hall  holds 
close  on  4,000  seats,  all  numbered.  It  slopes 
steeply  up,  so  that  a  good  view  can  be  obtained 
from  every  seat.  The  stage,  which  is  open  to 
rain  and  sun,  stands  framed  in  a  background  of 
fir-clad  hills  and  blue  sky.  In  summer,  at  any 
rate,  it  will  appear  thus  to  the  spectators.  In 
consequence  of  the  stage  being  uncovered,  the 
auditorium  has  only  a  rear  and  two  side  walls — 
the  front,  near  the  stage,  being  quite  open  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof.  This  roofing-in  caused  a 
good  deal  of  adverse  criticism,  it  being  argued 
that  it  deprived  the  play  of  a  great  part  of  its 
special  character.  The  new  building  cost  $50, 000. 
It  consists  of  huge  iron  girders,  which  span  the 
auditorium  in  a  gigantic  arch.  On  to  these 
girders  boards  are  fastened,  which  in  turn  are 
covered  with  canvas  painted  yellow.  From  a 
distance  it  looks  like  stone,  but  the  illusion  van- 
ishes as  one  approaches  the  entrance. 

The  whole  village  has  been  in  the  hands  of 


the  builders.  Every  hotel  has  been  added  to, 
every  clear  space  has  been  the  site  of  some  new 
building.  Rooms  have  been  enlarged  and  fin- 
ished on  every  hand.  The  snow  covered  every- 
thing, but  still  the  workmen  labored  away  in- 
cessantly. The  reason  for  this  haste  was  that 
accommodation  for  4,000  people  must  be  pro- 
vided before  May  20 — the  day  of  the  dress  re- 
hearsal. The  Oberammergauers  do  not  intend 
to  let  visitors  stay  anywhere  except  in  the  vil- 
lage. To  this  end  the  tickets  for  the  play, 
which  should  be  ordered  beforehand,  are  only 
issued  in  connection  with  rooms  in  the  village  : 
that  is  to  sa}',  you  order  a  room  and  a  ticket  at 
the  same  time,  and  cannot  get  a  ticket  without  a 
room.  Each  room  has  been  inspected  by  the 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  it  has 
had  a  certain-priced  ticket  allotted  to  it.  This 
makes  it  impossible  for  visitors  to  stay  anywhere 
save  in  Oberammergau,  if  they  desire  to  see  the 
play.  As  the  performance  starts  at  8  a.m.  it 
would  be  difficult  to  do  anything  else.  The  now 
railway,  however,  runs  a  train  leaving  Munich 
at  4  A.M.,  which  will  deposit  visitors  in  time  for 
the  performance  ;  but  they  will  be  unable  to  get 
any  tickets.  Any  that  remain  over  are  given 
out  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  play. 

Oberammergau  is  run  on  most  democratic 
principles.  The  householders  elect  the  Burger- 
meister  and  the  council.  These,  together  with 
the  parish  priest  and  six  men  elected  by  the 
people,  form  the  Passions  Comiti  which  ar- 
ranges all  details  connected  with  the  play  and 
selects  the  players.  The  nominations  took  place 
on  December  2 1  last.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
rivalry  between  the  different  candidates,  but  the 
selection  is  final.  In  1890  it  was  expected  that 
Peter  Rendl.  the  John  of  that  year,  would  have 
been  Christus  in  1900;  but  Christus  must  have 
a  flowing  l)eard,  and  Mr.  Rendl's  beard  will  not 
grow.  He  is  acting  John  once  more — almost 
the  only  important  part  which  is  taken  by  the 
same  actor  who  performed  it  in  1890.  Josef 
Meyer,  the  ChristMs  of  1870,  1871,  1880,  and 
1890,  is  too  old  to  take  the  part  again,  his 
grizzled  beard  making  it  quite  impossible.  In 
order  that  he  may  have  a  prominent  position 
still,  the  part  of  choragus  has  been  divided. 
Gakol  Rutz,  the  village  smith  who  acted  chora- 
gus in  1890,  still  has  the  title,  but  does  not  re- 
cite the  Prologue,  Meyer  coming  on  the  stage  in 
his  place.  Joseph  of  An'mathea  was  the  part 
Mayer  wished  to  act,  but  the  comiti  did  not  con- 
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sider  it  important  enough  ;  besides,  they  did  not 
desire  to  have  the  veteran  actor  of  Christus  on 
the  stage  at  the  same  time  as  the  novice  Anton 
Lang,  who  takes  the  principal  part  this'  year. 
He  is  a  potter,  and  works  with  his  father,  who 
acts  Herod,  in  their  large  white  house  near  the 
theater.  Opinions  differ  as  to  his  performance. 
He  is  only  twenty -five.  The  Burgermeister, 
who  in  1890  acted  Kaiphas,  has  also  aged  too 
much  to  act  the  same  part,  whicli  is  taken  by 
Sebastian  Lang,  the  heir  of  Daisenberger,  who 
wrote  the  present  text  of  the  play.  Mr.  Lang  is 
publishing  the  official  text  for  the  first  time. 
The  dresses  worn  are  the  same,  and  the  tableaux 
and  scenes  are  exactly  similar  every  year. 

At  the  official  opening  of  the  railway  the  long- 
haired players  were  much  in  evidence.  As 
there  are  only  1,400  inhabitants,  and  700  of 
these  are  acting  in  the  play,  it  is  small  wonder 
that  nearly  every  other  man  has  long  hair  and 
often  a  flowing  beard.  Both  beard  and  hair  are 
allowed  to  grow  untouched  for  several  months 
before  the  commencement  of  the  play.  Very 
handsome  many  of  them  look  with  their  wavy 
black  hair  resting  on  their  shoulders.  The  little 
boys  playing  marbles  in  a  corner  have  nearly  all 
long,  curly  hair.  Since  1890  Mr.  Rendl  has 
married,  and  has  a  little  son.  His  wife  is  the 
daughter  of  Mayer,  who  was  Christus  while 
Rendl  was  John  ten  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
Peter  Rendl  has  set  up  a  shop  of  his  own,  and 
this  year  will  supply  some  of  his  exquisite  carv- 
ing to  visitors.  All  the  more  important  players 
are  carvers  ;  in  fact,  that  is  the  chief  industry  of 
the  village.  Mr.  Rendl  lives  in  a  pretty  little 
villa  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rushing  Amner. 
Anton  Lang  resides  just  over  the  bridge,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream.  Old  Jakob  Hett, 
who  has  acted  Peter  every  time  since  1860,  is  too 
infirm  to  do  anything  this  year.  Plis  place  has 
been  taken  by  Peter  Rendl's  father,  the  Pilate  of 
1880  and  1890.  Naturally  both  father  and  son 
are  pleased,  and  their  acting  of  Peter  and  John 
should  be  extremely  good.  The  Burgermeister's 
daughter,  who  took  the  part  of  Mary  in  1890, 
has  since  retired  into  a  convent.  Anna  Flunger, 
the  daughter  of  the  local  postman,  w411  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  follow  such  an  actor  ;  but 
reports  say  her  performance  of  Mary  is  very 
good.  As  the  mother  of  Christus,  however,  her 
face  cannot  for  a  moment  compare  with  her 
predecessor's.      She  is  only  nineteen  years  old. 

It  is  curious  to  see  these  people  about  their 
daily  tasks.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  village,  the 
first  long-haired  man  to  be  seen  was  the  Apostle 
Thaddeus,  who  was  clearing  the  snow  from  the 


road.  The  choragus  works  away  amid  showers 
of  sparks,  in  his  smithy,  and  Xicodemus  is  tlie 
owner  of  the  baker's  shop  at  the  corner.  All 
work  at  theii*  various  vocations  during  the  day 
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(The  "  Christus  "  in  1900.) 

and  rehearse  regularly  every  night.  The  chief 
performers  assemble  in  the  Rathhaus,  and  are 
coached  by  the  Burgermeister.  The  chorus  and 
the  crowd  meet  in  adjoining  buildings.  The 
first  rehearsal  in  the  new  theater  was  to  have 
taken  place  on  Sunday,  March  25,  but  the  snow 
prevented  it. 

Everything  has  been  rapidly  pushed  forward, 
rehearsals,  choir  practice,  and  costumes.  Build- 
ers have  worked  with  feverish  haste,  in  order 
that  on  May  24  the  first  performance  might  be  a 
success.  The  villagers  expect  an  immense  at- 
tendance during  the  year,  and  indeed  few  pleas- 
anter  trips  could  be  suggested  than  a  visit  to  the 
Bavarian  Tyrol  and  the  village  of  the  Passion 
Play.  The  play  began  on  May  24  and  ends  on 
September  30.  The  performances  take  place  ev- 
ery Sunday  and  on  several  intervening  Wednes- 
days. There  are  27  in  all  ;  but,  if  ever  the 
crowds  are  excessive,  additional  performances 
are  given. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH, 


THE  DANGER  OF  WAR  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND 
ENGLAND. 

BARON  PIERRE  DE  COUBERTIN  is  one  of 
those  Frenchmen  who  know  and  love  Eng- 
land almost  as  well  as  they  know  and  love  their 
native  country.      He  has  traveled  much  in  Amer- 


BAKON  PIKRRB  DE  COUBBRTTN. 

ica  and  in  Great  Britain  :  he  has  friends  every- 
where ;  and  he  is  quite  justified  in  maintaining, 
as  he  does  in  his  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  that  there  is  no  one  better  qualified  to 
speak  than  he  as  to  the  dangers  of  the  present 
position.  He  is  no  pessimist ;  on  the  contrary, 
few  men  have  a  more  cheery,  optimistic  outlook 
on  the  world  and  its  affairs  ;  and  when  such  a 
man  feels  constrained  to  tell  us,  as  he  does,  that 
there  are  signs  of  a  forthcoming  conflict  between 
England  and  France,  his  warning  should  be 
heeded.  Why,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  there 
any  danger  of  a  war  between  these  two  coun- 
tries ?  What  ground  of  quarrel  is  there  which 
could  possibly  embroil  the  two  Western  nations  ? 
Baron  de  Coubertin  admits  at  once  that  **  there 
is  no  matter  in  dispute  between  France  and  Eng- 
land which  cuuld  legitimately  lead  to  war." 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Of  all  the  outstanding  questions,  he  thinks 
that  of  Newfoundland  is  the  only  one  which 
threatens  a  serious  difference  of  opinion.  Even 
in  Egypt,  he  thinks  that  the  French  will  not  ob- 
ject so  long  as  French  savants  are  allowed  unin- 
terruptedly to  carry  on  tlieir  researches — a  very 
optimistic  view,  characteristic  of  the  man  ;  but 
the  Newfoundland  question  seems  to  him  a  grave 
one.     He  says  : 

**  It  is  really  a  very  grave  problem,  and  no 
settlement  can  be  hoped  for  unless  the  two  coun- 
tries are  first  convinced,  one  of  the  legitimate 
nature  of  the  Newfoundlanders'  grievances,  and 
the  other  of  the  great  diflBculty  confronting 
France  when  she  tries  to  discover  any  form  of 
compensation  which  would  benefit  the  French 
fishermen.  That  is  the  only  question  which 
could  put  a  match  to  the  train,  and  it  ought  not 
to  issue  in  any  such  catastrophe,  if  the  argument 
is  conducted  on  both  sides  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  avoid  such  a  calamity.  But  is  there  such  a 
desire  ?  Certainly  one  would  think  not,  after 
perusing  many  French  and  English  newspapers  ; 
they  seem  to  be  deliberately  trying  every  means 
of  hurrying  on  war.  Nor  is  this  any  new  atti- 
tude on  their  part ;  it  dates  from  a  very  long  way 
back." 

THE    KEAL    DANGER. 

Thus  we  have  it  that  the  real  causa  causans  of 
trouble  is  the  existence  of  the  journalist.  He  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
Of  course  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  French  caricaturists  are  the  only  people 
to  blame  in  this  matter  ;  but,  as  Baron  de  Cou- 
bertin says,  the  English  press  is  by  no  means 
blameless.     He  says  : 

*'  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  three  or  four 
offensive  caricatures  of  the  Queen  (that  was  the  sum 
total)  which  appeared  in  Paris  made  at  all  a  good 
impression  outside  the  circle  of  boulevardiers, 
who  have  no  respect  for  anything.  Such  mani- 
festations were  very  severely  condemned  by 
French  public  opinion  ;  and  I  met  with  more 
than  one  Frenchman,  by  no  means  friendly  to 
England,  who  had  been  roused  to  indignation. 
But  this  indignation  was  much  diminished  when 
it  was  seen  that,  though  the  English  press  was 
angry  with  France,  it  affected  complete  ignorance 
of  the  more  numerous  and  serious  attacks  issuing 
from  Germany." 

He  complains  that  the  English  attacks  on  France 
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in  the  English  press  have  been  much  more  virulent 
and  bitter  than  any  that  have  appeared  in  France 
upon  England.     He  says  : 

<<  I  have  myself  noticed  that  in  every  English- 
speaking  country  the  press  habitually  uses  insult- 
ing terms  in  speaking  of  France  ;  both  in  the 
United  States,  and  still  more  in  Australia,  its 
pronouncements  have  been  absurdly  malevolent." 

AN    ANTI -FRENCH    SYNDICATE  ? 

Why  the  newspapers  should  deliberately  set 
about  goading  two  nations  into  war,  he  frankly 
declares  he  does  not  understand  ;  but  he  makes 
a  suggestion  which  is  very  curious.     He  says  r 

<*  There  is  really  no  possible  explanation,  ex- 
cept mere  force  of  habit,  for  the  bitterness  and 
insult  indulged  in  to  such  excess  by  the  press  of 
both  countries.  Lately  these  attacks  have  grown 
so  violent,  especially  in  England,  that  we  have 
begun  to  credit  the  English  press  with  obeying  a 
word  of  command,  or  with  having  been  bribed 
to  incite  France  to  war.  The  idea  is  absurd 
enough,  yet  it  might  have  this  much  truth  in  it. 
There  are  certain  English  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers who  would  have  an  interest  in  war,  or 
who  might,  any  way,  make  some  profit  out  of  it. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  tliese  men  from 
forming  a  syndicate,  in  view  of  their  future  busi- 
ness interests,  when  war  should  really  have  been 
declared.  Such  syndicates  would  naturally  be 
open  to  the  proprietors  and  shareholders  of  lead- 
ing newswapei*s  ;  then  insensibly,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, these  papers  would  come  to  defend  the 
idea  of  a  war,  to  be  familiar  with  it,  to  think  it 
natural  and  normal,  to  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  in- 
evitable.    Thfift^is  a  very  real  danger." 

IGNORANT  OF  EACH  OTHER's  STRENGTH. 

The  mischief  which  the  newspapers  could  do 
would  be  slight,  if  it  were  not  for  another  reason 
which  Baron  de  Coubertin  does  well  to  point  out. 
France  and  Germany  will  not  be  goaded  into  war 
by  any  amount  of  newspaper  campaign,  because 
both  countries  know  each  other's  strength  ;  but 
it  is  different  in  the  case  of  England  and  France. 
He  says  : 

"Nations,  like  individuals,  show  a  tendency, 
more  widespread  than  noble,  to  harry  the  weak, 
to  take  their  goods,  and  to  reduce  them  to  servi- 
tude. Now,  by  a  most  unfortunate  aberration 
of  mind,  both  England  and  France  imagine  that 
neither  could  resist  the  attack  of  the  other." 

France,  he  says,  has  never  been  stronger  than 
she  is  now  : 

*'  England  is,  therefore,  the  victim  of  the 
strangest  and-  most  unfortunate  illusion  if  she 
believes  in  the  decay  of  her  neighbor.  Thirty 
years  of  peace,  internal  tranquillity  and  prosperity, 


during  which  she  has  steadily  looked  to  her  de- 
fenses, have  made  France  a  power  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  She  scarcely  knows  it  herself  ;  she 
is  ignorant  of  her  own  strength,  and  of  the  weight 
of  the  blows  which  she  has  it  in  her  power  to 
deal.  But  she  is  equally  ignorant  of  the  might 
of  England,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
hard  to  bring  home  to  a  Frenchman's  mind  as 
the  nature  of  that  power. 

A    MOTIVELESS    WAR. 

Hence  great  danger.  France  despises  the 
military  power  of  England.  England  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  enormous  resisting  power  of 
France.  The  Jingoes  who  precipitated  England 
into  a  war  with  the  Transvaal  in  the  belief  that 
it  would  be  a  walk  over  to  Pretoria  are  possibly 
capable  of  precipitating  her  into  a  war  with 
France,  which  might  easily  result  in  imperial 
catastrophe.  To  avert  such  a  disaster  is  the  ob- 
ject with  which  Baron  de  Coubertin  has  written 
the  admirable  article  which  he  concludes  as  fol- 
lows: 

*' Here,  then,  is  my  conclusion.  There  is  no 
motive  for  war;  yet  war  is  possible,  and  even 
probable,  if  the  two  nations  continue  to  cherish 
such  illusions  about'each  other — if  they  make  no 
serious  efforts  toward  mutual  comprehension;  if 
they  are  not  firmly  resolved  to  respect  each 
other,  even  where  comprehension  fails;  if  French 
opinion  does  not  silence  the  caricaturists  aud 
national  faddists;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Eng- 
lish opinion  does  not  call  upon  its  government 
and  its  newspapei^s  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
proper  limits  of  international  courtesy,  which 
have  been  too  often  overstepped." 


THE  DIVISION  OF  ASIA. 

MR.  C.  E.  D.  BLACK  contributes,  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  May,  an  article  on 
*'The  British  Sphere  in  Asia,"  in  which  he  com- 
plains of  the  neglect  of  the  British  Government 
to  take  any  step  to  consolidate  its  influence  in 
Southern  Asia,  as  Russia  is  doing  in  the  North 
by  means  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  now 
approaching  completion. 

GERMANY    A    FRIEND    TO    ENGLAND. 

The  chief  factor  in  Western  Asia  at  present  is 
the  growing  influence  of  Germany  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  and  her  proposed  rail- 
way from  Bagdad  to  the  Pei*sian  Gulf  is  one 
which,  Mr.  Black  holds,  should  meet  with  no 
opposition  in  England.  England's  real  rival  is 
Russia,  and  if  the  British  Government  wishes  to 
counteract  her  influence  it  can  only  be  by  estab- 
lishing  a   southern    Trans- Asian    transit    from 
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Egypt  to  China.  This  could  be  effected  by  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  Alexandria  across 
the  isthmus  of  Sinai  and  northern  Arabia,  to  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  traversing  eastern  Per- 
sia and  Baluchistan  to  the  frontier  of  British 
India,  thence  to  Burmali,  and  following  the  line 
of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  to  China. 

RUSSIA    AND    PERSIA. 

Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan  is  quoted  as  spying  that 
**The  division  of  Asia  is  east  and  west ;  move- 
ment is  north  and  south.*'  The  effect  of  Russians 
getting  a  foothold  on  the  Persian  Gulf  would  be 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  eastern  and  western 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and  this  will  prevent 
the  construction  of  a  British  railway  across  South- 
ern Asia  if  Russia's  advance  is  not  promptly 
checked.  * '  If.  Lord  Salisbury  is  correct  in  saying 
that  Western  policy  in  China  is  a  policy  of  rail- 
ways, the  same  is  certainly  good  of  Western  Asia. ' ' 

Mr.  Black  holds,  with  Lord  Curzon,  that  a 
definite  sphere  of  British  interests  should  be 
demarcated  in  China,  and  tliat  any  Russian  ad- 
vance to  Beuda  Abbas  or  Chakhbar  should  be 
resisted  tooth  and  nail.      He  says: 

**The  coincidence  of  these  Russian  moves  in 
Persia  and  Afghanistan — one  fiscal  and  one 
strategic — is  ominous.  It  shows  clearly  that 
Russia  is  determined  to  take  Herat  on  very  small 
provocation,  and  it  also  shows  that  she  is  pre- 
paring to  spread  her  net  over  as  n\uch  of  Persia 
as  she  can  cover.  At  present  the  provinces  in 
the  south  are  exempted  from  the  lien  of  tlie  cus- 
toms imposed  by  the  new  loan,  in  virtue  of  an 
old  understanding  (though  it  cannot  be  called  a 
definite  agreement)  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  that  southern  Persia  lies  within  the 
j<phere  of  influence  of  the  latter.  Our  great  ob- 
ject ought  to  be  to  insure  that  this  cardinal  point 
in  our  policy  is  never  lost  sight  of." 

AFGHANISTAN    AND    BALUCHISTAN. 

In  Afghanistan  there  is  no  danger — at  any 
rate,  so  long  as  the  Ameer  survives.  The  recent 
opening  up  of  the  Quetta  and  Leistan  trade  is  the 
result  of  cooperation  between  the  Indian  and  for- 
eign oflBces,  and  a  telegraph  line  to  follow  this 
route  and  reach  Baluchistan  and  Persia  is  under 
consideration.  But  a  great  trunk  railway  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Yangtse-Kiang  would  do  more  than 
anytliing  else  to  consolidate  British  interests  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  diflficulty  is  that  so  many  depart- 
ments would  profit  by  it  that  it  is  difficult  to  rec- 
oncile all  their  interests.  Mr.  Black  concludes 
by  saying  that  such  a  railway  would  cost  not  more 
than  forty  millions  of  pounds,  or  less  than  the 
capital  expenditure  of  the  London  an<l  South- 
western Railway.  He  urges  that  a  commission  of 
inquiry  should  be  appointed  to  consider  the  niath'r. 


JAPAN  AND  RUSSIA  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

IN  the  Xorth  American  lieview  for  May,  Prof. 
James  Murdoch,  a  British  scholar  who  has 
lived  for  many  years  in  Japan,  writes  on  Russia's 
recent  movements  as  concerning  the  Island  Em- 
pire and  .its  place  among  the  powera  of  the  far 
East.  This  writer  explains  Russia's  energy  in 
strengthening  the  fortifications  at  Port  Arthur, 
whither  stores  and  munitions  have  been  sent  in 
great  quantities  during  the  past  two  years.  In 
fact.  Port  Arthur  seems  destined  to  become  the 
most  important  of  all  the  naval  stations  of  Russia: 

*<From  Port  Arthur  alone  is  there  free  and 
ready  egress  to  the  open  ocean  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  This  circumstance  in  itself  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  why  Russia  proposes  to  add 
so  greatly  to  tiie  strength  of  her  Pacific  fleet. 
At  present,  vis-4-vis  to  Japan,  that  fleet  is  de- 
•  cidedly  weak.  Her  three  battleships  would  be 
no  match  for  the  Fuji,  the  Yashima,  and  the 
Shikishiina.  The  Peiropavlovsk,  of  10,960  tons, 
and  the  Xavarin,  of  10,200  tons,  steam  only  six- 
teen knots  against  the  eighteen  or  nineteen  knots 
of  the  Japanese  line-of- battle  ships,  while  the 
Lissoi  Veliky,  of  8,800  tons,  is  no  faster.  As 
regards  first- class  cruisers,  the  Japanese  Tokiwa 
and  Asama  are  fully  a  match  for  the  Rossia  and 
the  Rurik  ;  and  the  Azuma  and  Yakumo  (sister 
ships  to  the  Asama),  expected  here  by  the  end 
of  June,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  offsetting  the 
much  older,  slower,  and  smaller  Madimir  Mono- 
makh,  Dmitri  Donskoi,  Pamiat  Azova,  and  Admi- 
ral Nakhimoff,  As  regards  second-class  cruisers 
and  smaller  ships,  the  superiority  of  Japan  is 
simply  overwhelming,  as  indicated  by  the  com- 
parative total  tonnage  already  given.  But  if  tiie 
report  be  true  that  Russia  is  to  send  several  of 
the  eight  battleships  and  six  first-class  cruisers 
now  in  hand  to  the  far  East,  the  disparity  will 
cease  to  be  on  her  side. 

**  Russia  is  not  waiting  for  the  completion  of 
her  great  railway  to  reduce  her  military  inferi- 
ority in  the  East.  In  1898  and  the  four  pre- 
ceding years,  58,000  troops  were  dispatched  to 
that  quarter  by  the  vessels  of  the  volunteer  fleet, 
while  only  20,000  returned,  and  lately  the  rate 
of  dispatch  has  been  greatly  increased.  At 
present,  a  trustworthy  authority  puts  the  number 
of  Russian  troops  of  all  arms  in  Eastern  Siberia 
and  Manchuria  at  nearly  110,000  men.  In  addi- 
tion, tiiere  is  a  large  immigration  of  settlers  and 
of  laborers  for  the  construction  of  the  railways  in 
Manchuria.  These  are  being  pushed  on  vigor- 
ously ;  Port  Artiiur  is  already  connected  witli 
Mukden,  and  altogether  over  500  miles  of  track 
have  been  completed.  It  is  only  the  heavy  tun- 
neliuK  through  the  Chingan  and  Klite  Anion 
raiiLCt^s  that  will  defer  the  opening  of  the  whole 
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system  till  1902.  Thus,  if  all  this  be  taken  into 
account,  it  will  readily  appear  that  Russia,  in 
temporarily  effacing  herself  in  Korea  and  so 
avoiding  friction  with  Japan  there,  was  the  very 
reverse  of  ill-advised.'* 

japan's    purposes    in    KOREA.  , 

Professor  Murdoch  does  not  seem  to  attach 
much  importance  to  the  recent  rumors  of  Russia's 
renewed  activity  in  Korea,  but  lie  says  that  Japan 
is  fully  determined  to  maintain  her  position  there. 

'*  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  and  that  is 
that  the  present  Japanese  Cabinet,  while  by  no 
means  eager  for  war,  will  not  tamely  submit  to 
any  infraction  of  the  terms  of  the  Nissi- Rosen 
Protocol.  That  document  is  Japan's  charter  for 
the  peaceful,  economic,*and  industrial  conquest  of 
Korea,  which  she  evidently  contemplates.  The 
energy  with  which  she  has  been  pushing  this 
purpose  and  the  development  of  her  commercial 
interests  in  the  little  empire  have  of  late  been 
very  remarkable,  and  stand  forth  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  apathy  with  which  she  has  regarded 
most  of  the  commercial  advantages  in  China  ac- 
quired by  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki.  So  long 
as  she  remains  free  to  develop  her  legitimate  in- 
terests in  Korea,  so  long  as  the  Nissi- Rosen 
Protocol  is  observed,  Japan  will  be  satisfied. 
The  average  Japanese  is,  indeed,  very  prone  to 
be  swayed  by  emotion — even  by  that  spurious 
emotion  called  sentimentality.  But  hitherto  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  nation  has  been  conducted 
by  the  cold,  clear  light  of  reason,  and  the  states, 
men  at  the  head  of  affairs  will  not  be  likely  to 
engage  in  armed  strife  without  the  amplest  justi- 
fication for  doing  so." 


THE  JAPANESE  PRESS  AND  THE  BOER  WAR. 

THE  Japanese  monthly  magazine  called  the 
Onmt  comments,  in  a  recent  issue,  on 
Japanese  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  Boer 
war  as  voiced  by  the  native  press.  The  Oriejit 
says : 

''The  Japanese  journals,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, side  with  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the 
war  in  South  Africa.  Some  of  them  receive 
the  news  of  the  reverses  of  the  British  army  with 
almost  as  keen  regret  as  they  would  exhibit  on 
hearing  a  defeat  of  the  Japanese  army.  How- 
ever, they  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  spirit  shown 
by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  this  time  of 
stress.  The  motive  of  their  warm  sympathy  with 
Great  Britain  appears  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  the  war,  but  to 
emanate  from  the  impression  that  Great  Britain 
is  the  best  of  friends  Japan  possesses,  and  time 
may    come  when  her  sympathy  will  be  greatly 


wanted  by  us.  In  plain  words,  they  say  that 
our  sympathy  for  Great  Britain  at  this  time  will 
call  forth  her  sympathy  for  us  when  we  go  to  war 
with  a  certain  power  in  future.  (And  what  that 
power  is,  all  seem  to  know  without  mentioning 
its  name. )  To  us  it  appears  that  this  is  rather  a 
business-like  sort  of  sympathy.  The  few  jour 
nals  which  sympathize  with  the  Boers,  among 
which  the  Yorodzu  Choho  is  the  most  prominent, 
take  a  decidedly  different  view  of  the  question. 
They  do  not  differ  from  others  in  regarding  the 
friendship  of  Great  Britain  as  indispensable  to 
this  country,  but  are  convinced  that  in  this  war 
Great  Britain  is  wrong,  and  therefore  do  not 
hesitate  to  publish  severe  articles  against  her." 


MAX  MULLER  AND  TMEODOR  MOMMSEN 
ON  THE  BOER  WAR. 

THE  May  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  brings 
a  continuation  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Prof.  Max  Miiller  and  Theodor  Mommsen 
in  regard  to  England's  rights  in  the  Transvaal 
question — a  correspondence  that  has  excited  a 
widespread  interest,  both  in  England  and  in 
Germany,  on  account  of  the  eminence  of  both 
historians  in  their  respective  fields  of  activity. 
Max  Miiller  once  more  goes  back  to  the  origins 
of  English  paramountcy  in  South  Africa.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  and  the  treaties  made  in  -1813 
and  1814  serve  as  the  basis  of  present  interna- 
tional politics.  Through  them  England  obtaiueii 
direct  sovereignty  over  Cape  Colony  and  Natal, 
protectorship  over  the  native  states,  and  ♦*» 
sphere  of  influence  "  as  far  north  as  the  twenty- 
fifth  degree  southern  latitude,  which  marked  the 
boundaries  of  the  Portuguese  possessions.  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Punishments  Act  of  1836 
declares  that  any  crime  committed  by  a  white 
person  south  of  the  twenty- fifth  degree  fails 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Cape 
Town.  The  Boers  knew  this  very  well  ;  and  they 
were  told,  when  they  set  out  on  their  Great 
Trek,  that  if  they  settled  on  British  territor>', 
they  would  remain  British  subjects.  The  pres 
ent  war,  therefore,  Professor  Miiller  considers 
simply  a  rebellion,  although  he  admits  that  the 
Boers  suffered  much  wrong — as,  for  instance,  in 
the  affair  of  the  Kimberley  diamond  mines,  and  in 
other  matters  where  the  interests  of  British  and 
Boers  conflicted. 

WHO    BEGAN    WAR  ? 

As  to  the  question,  Was  the  war  justified? 
Proies.sor  Miiller  thinks  that  no  war  ever  is  justi 
fi(Ml,    even   if  it  seems  unavoidable.       But  who 
declared  war?     Who  invaded  the  enemy's  terri 
tory  with  fire  and  sword  ?     Not  the  English,  but 
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the  Dutch.  Should  the  English,  then,  still  hesi- 
tate? Should  they  not  protect  their  colonies,  as 
they  had  promised  ?  Even  arbitration  they  could 
not  accept,  for  that  would  have  meant  to  renounce 
British  paramountcy,  and  the  rebellion  of  the 
Boers  would  then  have  become  a  war  between 
equal  sovereign  states.  The  Boers  have  entered 
upon  a  war  of  conquest  against  the  British  Em- 
pire. Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  a  historic 
fact.  With  the  help  of  the  Afrikander  Bund, 
which  was  founded  in  1881  by  Du  Toit,  tlie  Boers 
hoped  to  sweep  the  British  into  the  sea,  and  made 
no  secret  of  it.  The  Boers  cried,  **To  Cape 
Town  !  " — ^just  as  the  French  had  cried  in  1870, 
'*  A  Berlin  I  "  Professor  Miiller  explains  why  he 
did  not  sign  a  certain  petition  to  stop  the  war  at 
once.  In  the  first  place,  he  never  saw  it  ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  he  never  would  have  signed 
it,  for  when  war  has  once  been  declared,  every  man 
must  stand  by  his  flag.  He  thinks  **My  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong.''  He  asks  why  the  English 
soldiers  are  stigmatized  as  hirelings.  They  re- 
ceive their  pay,  as  any  other  soldiers.  The  Eng- 
lishman serves  voluntarily  ;  the  German  must 
serve.  Conscription  has  its  good  sides,  but  also 
much  that  is  evil.  As  long  as  there  were  plenty 
of  volunteers  in  England,  they  hesitated  to  call 
out  conscripts  ;  but  now  members  of  the  royal 
family,  dukes,  the  nobility,  millionaires,  profes- 
sors, gentlemen  of  every  description,  are  will- 
ing to  lay  down  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their 
country. 

THE    TKANSVAAL's    PREPARATIONS    FOR    WAR. 

Professor  Mommsen  briefly  but  severely  criti- 
cises this  letter  of  Max  Miiller.  which  **  treats  of 
unimportant  and  minor  matters  at  some  length, 
but  [which]  in  the  vital  points,  repeats  the  stock 
arguments  of  the  British  and  ignores  the  objec- 
tions. "  Then  he  returns  to  what  he  thinks  the  car- 
dinal point  of  the  question  at  issue — how  and  when 
the  Transvaal  began  to  prepare  for  the  war,  and 
whether  this  preparation  was  defensive  or  offen- 
sive. This  will  also  definitely  settle  the  question 
as  to  the  reputed  plans  of  conquest  by  the  Boers. 
Most  likely  there  were  not  lacking  boasters  among 
the  Cape  Dutch,  who  bragged  of  driving  the  Brit- 
ish into  the  sea  ;  but  what  the  serious- minded 
and  industrious  Boers  of  the  \e\di  were  striving 
for  can  be  clearly  demonstrated.  The  depend- 
ence of  the  Transvaal  on  England  is  a  fact  proved 
even  more  by  the  existing  circumstances  than  by 
any  treaties  or  conventions  ;  and  this  dependence 
carried  with  it  certain  duties  toward  the  British 
Empire,  which  the  Transvaal  never  ignored,  how- 
ever irksome  they  were.  In  the  Sand  River  con- 
vention of  1852,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  rela- 
tions between  England  and  the  Transvaal,  and 


which  was  simply  modified  by  the  conventions  of 
1881  and  1884,  British  paramountcy  was  recog- 
nized, but  also  self-government  of  the  Boer  ter- 
ritory. British  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  republic  has  caused  the  war  ;  the  South 
African  republics  have  never  been  accused  of  vio- 
lating the  terms  of  the  conventions. 

STATISTICS    OF    ARMAMENT. 

As  to  the  preparations  for  war.  Professor 
Mommsen  cites  from  the  Manchester  Guardian 
the  figures  of  the  Transvaal  budget  for  the  years 
1882-98. 

He  finds  that  up  to  1894  the  Transvaal  con- 
scientiously kept  within  the  limits  of  ordinary 
military  precaution.  But  in  1895  there  is  a 
sudden  change ;  the  military  expenditure  is 
trebled,  the  Transvaal  begins  to  arm  against 
England.  Jameson's  raid  took  place  in  Decem- 
ber, 1895  ;  the  preparations,  therefore,  began 
many  months  before.  But  the  raid  itself  was 
not  unexpected.  Already,  in  January,  1895, 
munitions  of  war  were  purchased  for  the  Char- 
tered Company,  and  from  October  to  December 
great  quantities  of  arms  were  imported  by  the 
conspirators.  These  things  must  have  been 
known,  for  Professor  Mommsen  quotes  Mr.  Bryce 
as  saying  that,  in  November,  these  arms  were 
shown  to  whoever  wished  to  see  them.  To  pre- 
pare against  events,  large  purchases  were  made, 
but  apparently  only  in  the  latter  months  of  1895, 
for  Pretoria.  Only  in  this  sense  can  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Boers  began  to  arm  before  the 
Jameson  Raid.  The  figures  prove  that  at  that 
time,  in  expectation  of  an  attack,  they  formed 
the  desperate  resolve  whose  consequences  are 
shown  on  the  battle-fields  of  to-day.  Professor 
Mommsen  thinks  that,  had  the  British  Govern- 
ment then  done  its  duty  and  dealt  effectively  with 
the  instigators  of  the  raid,  the  government  in 
Pretoria  would  have  begun  to  disarm.  As  the 
opposite  happened,  they  prepared  for  a  renewal 
of  the  attack,  and  the  consequence  was  the  dec- 
laration of  war  of  October  9,  1899.  It  takes  a 
degree  of  courage,  says  Professor  Mommsen,  to 
ask,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  '  ♦  Who  first  invaded 
British  territory  with  fire  and  sword?'*  Pro- 
fessor Mommsen  takes  no  pleasure  in  proving  a 
man  like  Max  Muller  to  be  wrong ;  he  regrets 
to  see  him  in  company  with  Beit  and  Rhodes — 
the  man  who  is  destined  to  hand  down  to  poster- 
ity, on  future  maps  of  the  world,  England's 
shame.  Still  less  does  he  contemplate  with 
pleasure  the  future  which  this  war  opens  up  to 
us.  The  terrible  danger  of  England  is  clear  to 
many  of  its  friends,  and  to  all  its  enemies. 
Everything  is  uncertain  about  the  Boer  war,  ex- 
cept that  it  will  be  a  protracted  struggle.     Every 
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strongest  objection  to  wearing  birds'  feathers  or 
anything  else  involving  suffering  or  cruelty.  8he 
sets  her  own  fashions  and  wears  what  she 
pleases." 

A    PRETTY    STORY. 

<  *  A  pleasing  little  story  illustrates  her  love 
for  animals  and  birds.  When  arrangements 
'  were  being  made  for  Mr.  Kriiger's  statue  to  be 
erected  in  Pretoria,  Com  Paul  insisted  on  being 
represented  in  his  familiar  top- hat ;  and  when 
the  drawings  came,  Tanta  gazed  on  them  with 
delight.  She  had  never  been  so  proud  of  her 
husband  as  when  they  were  carving  his  statue  in 
marble.  But  she  had  a  modest  request  to  make. 
She  was  thinking  not  only  of  her  husband,  but 
of  the  birds  that  would  flutter  about  the  statue  ; 
and  she  begged  that  the  crown  of  the  hat  might 
be  left  hollow,  so  that  the  birds  might  drink 
from  it !  The  request  was,  of  course,  granted  ; 
but  one  cannot  help  wondering  how  long  this 
friendly  hat  will  be  left  undisturbed." 

THE    SISTER    OF   THE    COLOSSUS. 

By  the  side  of  another  great  South  African 
Stands  a  female  figure  less  known  to  fame.  Says 
Mr.  Mee  : 

'  •  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  has  a  sister  living  in  South  Africa.  At 
Groote  Schuur,  Mr.  Rhodes'  beautiful  home,  a 
few  miles  from  Cape  Town,  Miss  Edith  Rhodes 
entertains  her  brother's  guests.  She  is  said  to 
dislike  men  as  much  as  her  brother  dislikes 
women.  She  dispenses  hospitality  on  the  most 
lavish  scale.  Miss  Rhodes  is  of  masculine  ap- 
pearance, and  has  been  described  as  resembling 
'the  English  squire  of  sporting  prints.'  She  is 
rich,  generous,  and  businesslike,  and  her  im- 
pulsive nature  wins  her  many  friends.  Miss 
Rhodes  has  many  peculiarities,  but  as  she  has  an 
ample  fortune  a  good  deal  is  forgiven  her.  On 
board  a  steamer  not  long  ago  she  gained  herself 
a  tremendous  popularity  by  regulating  the  handi- 
caps for  the  running  matches  and  acting  as  um- 
pire in  the  tugs-of-war  Away  from  homo  she 
is  thoroughly  masculine,  and  takes  her  part  with 
men  in  any  sport ;  but  at  home,  where  she  has 
a  lady  companion  in  constant  attendance  on 
her,  she  is  as  feminine  as  any  woman  can  l>e, 
and  makes  a  genial  hostess.  She  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  Zoo  at  Groote  Schuur,  upon  which 
Mr.  Rhodes  has  spent  a  fortune,  and  is  fond  of 
driving  about  the  estate,  which  comprises  six 
miles  of  splendid  drives.  Miss  Rhodes  has  a 
better  grasp  of  South  African  politics  than  some 
members  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  it  is  heed- 
less to  say  that  she  is  the  loyal  champion  of  her 
brother  Cecil  and  all  in  which  he  is  concerned." 


THE  FORTS  AT  PRETORL/L 

IN  Harms  worth's  for  April,  there  is  a  paper  on 
the  forts  of  Pretoria  and  how  they  were 
built,  by  one  who  has  been  over  them.  This  is 
his  description  : 

*'  There  are  in  all  seven  forts  around  Pretoria. 
Of  these,  five  are  complete,  or  practically  so  ;  the 
other  two  are  mere  shells,  and  are  not  to  l>e 
reckoned  with  as  defenses,  unless,  in  an  emer- 
gency, they  were  heavily  sandbagged  and  other- 
wise temporarily  fitted  up.  The  general  scheme 
of  the  forts  is  alike  in  each  case.  The  outer 
walls  are  of  solid  masonry,  many  feet  thick,  flanked 
by  earthworks  on  the  outer  faces.  The  original 
armament  consisted  of-  fifteen  cm.  guns  ;  but  a 
good  many  of  them  were  taken  to  the  front,  and 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  forts  are  now  dismantled. 
The  interior  of  the  fort  is  a  large  quadrangle, 
containing  a  house,  or  rather  a  few  rooms,  for 
the  gunners,  an  office,  a  telegraph -shed,  and  an 
armory.  There  is  also  a  bomb- proof  magazine, 
partly  underground." 

How  these  facts  were  obtained,  the  writer  does 
not  scniple  to  inform  his  readers  : 

*'  Being  fluent  in  German,  I  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing myself  off  as  a  German  officer,  and,  unmo- 
lested, made  my  way  right  into  the  Daspoort 
fort.  I  succeeded  in  finding  out  the  password 
from  an  inebriated  artilleryman  the  night  before 
(the  word  Was  Fackelzug)^  and  had  leisure  to  ex- 
amine everything  carefully.  I  verified  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  telephone  to  Pretoria,  a  power- 
ful searchlight,  and  a  very  large  stock  of  mealies 
(maize). 

*  *  In  another  instance,  it  is  related  on  very 
good  authority  that  two  officers  of  the  Royal  En- 
gineers disguised  themselves  as  laborers,  and 
were  employed  in  the  actual  building  of  the  forts. 
They  continued  at  this  work  for  some  weeks,  and 
wore  enabled  to  gather  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
building  and  plan  of  defense,  which  they  duly 
reported  to  the  authorities  in  Pall  Mall. " 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AFRICA. 

PROFESSOR  CESARE  LOMBROSO,  of  the 
University  of  Turin,  contributes  to  Nuova 
Antologia  for  April  16  an  article,  **The  United 
States  of  Africa  and  of  America,"  in  which  he 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  colonial  period  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  colonial 
period  of  the  anticipated  independent  nation,  the 
United  States  of  Africa.  The  recent  progress  of 
the  British  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Boers  has 
not  shaken  in  the  least  Professor  Lombroso's  con- 
fidence that  the  Boers  will  ultimately  achieve  their 
independence.  After  stating  his  reasons  for  the 
belief — reasons  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  fa- 
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miliar  to  our  readers — lie  sets  about  establishing 
the  parallel  indicated  above. 

A    MIXED    RACIAL    ORIGIN. 

First  of  all,  the  two  colonial  peoples  were  of 
mixed  origin.  The  ancestry  of  the  Boers,  though 
mostly  Dutch,  had  a  considerable  mixture  of 
French  and  Scotch  elements,  and  some  others  in 
a  less  degree.  The  colonial  ancestors  of  the 
Boei-s  were  almost  wholly  religious  exiles.  The 
early  American  colonists  had  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  such  settlers,  though  smaller  no  doubt 
than  that  of  the  Boer  colonists.  In  botli,  after 
their  removal  from  the  mother-countries,  there 
was  a  retrogression  in  civilization,  owing  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  their  lives.  And  at  this 
point  Professor  Lorabroso  directs  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  falling  back  toward  barbarism  is  in- 
cident to  the  early  p)eriods  of  colonial  settlement. 
Owing  to  the  primitive  conditions  in  which  the 
settlers  find  themselves  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  lapse  from  the  stand- 
ards of  the  older  country  whence  they  came  is 
unavoidable.  But  if  the  colonists  are  of  good 
stock,  especially  of  good  mixed  stock,  they  recover 
the  level  from  which  tiiey  descended,  and,  Pro- 
fessor Lombroso  thinks,  make  more  rapid  prog- 
ress toward  still  higher  levels  than  their  kins- 
men of  the  old  country.  The  Boers  have  not  yet 
regained  the  level  of  civilization  which  their  fore- 
fathers left — at  least,  they  have  not  in  some 
things.  But  that  the  lapse  is  not  permanent  Pro- 
fessor Lombroso  argues  from  the  kindness  and 
magnanimity  with  which  the  Boers  have  treated 
their  wounded  and  captive  enemies,  their  success 
in  founding  self-governing  States,  and  their  apti- 
tudes for  the  higher  principles  of  military  strategy. 

LOVE    OF    LIBERTY. 

The  three  points  of  resemblance  indicated 
above,  Professor  Lombroso 
illustrates  ancl  supports  by 
particulars  drawn  from  a 
large  variety  of  sources.  To 
these  three  resemblances  a 
fourth  is  added — love  of  lib- 
erty and  readiness  to  fight 
for  it.  No  doubt  the  dis- 
parity between  the  resources 
of  the  British  Empire  and 
the  resources  of  the  Boers  is 
far  greater  than  the  disparity 
between  British  and  Ameri- 
can resources  during  our 
revolutionary  war  ;  but  in 
the  situation  of  the  contest 
the  Boers  are  in  many  re- 
spects much  better  off  tlian 


the  rebel  Americans,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Lombroso,  tlie  advantages  which  the 
Boers  have  in  the  situation  more  than  compen- 
sate for  their  inferiority  of  numbers  and  re- 
sources. Later — the  professor  does  not  indi- 
cate clearly  when — the  Afrikanders  will,  he 
thinks,  unite  with  the  Boers,  and  the  nation  that 
will  spring  from  the  united  people  promises  to 
form  '^a  center  of  liberty  and  culture  superior, 
most  probably,  to  all  the  other  races  of  Europe.'* 

BALLOONS  IN  WAR. 

GEN.  A.  W.  GREELY,  our  chief  signal 
officer,  has  a  picturesque  article  in  the 
June  Harper^ s,  on  the  modern  use  of  aeronautical 
devices  in  war.  He  notes  that  this  is  simply  a 
return  to  the  original  idea,  since  the  inventions 
of  balloons  was  directly  due  to  the  exigencies  of 
war: 

**  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  captur- 
ing the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which  British 
valor  was  defiantly  defending  against  the  com- 
bined forces  of  France  and  Spain,  Joseph  Mont- 
golfier,  in  1782,  sought  to  advance  by  a  novel 
method  the  success  of  this  bloody  siege,  which 
was  unexpectedly  turning  the  scales  of  war 
against  France  and  Spain.  He  said  :  '  I  possess  a 
superhuman  means  of  introducing  our  soldiers 
into  this  impregnable  fortress.  They  may  enter 
through  the  air  by  a  gas  produced  by  tlie  com- 
*bustion  of  a  little  straw.  By  making  a  bag  large 
enough,  it  will  be  possible  to  introduce  into 
Gibraltar  an  entire  army,  which,  borne  by  the 
wind,  will  enter  right  above  the  heads  of  the 
enemy.' " 

As  early  as  1794,  the  French  were  attempting 
to  organize  a  system  of  captive  balloons,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Fleurus  their  utility  was  plainly 
demonstrated,    the    enemy's    movements   being 
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studied  by  its  aid  for  ten  hours.  From  that 
time  till  this,  France  has  occupied  a  leading 
place  in  such  experiments  : 

**  The  most  successful  application  of  balloon- 
ing to  field  maneuvers  in  the  French  army  was 
by  one  of  its  most  brilliant  and  forceful  officers, 
Marquis  de  Galliffet — the  dashing  cavalry  gen- 
eral who  led  the  heroic  charge  at  Reichshofen, 
and  who,  in  the  present  critical  condition  of  his 
country,  emerges  from  his  well-earned  retire- 
ment to  become  minister  of  war.  In  1891  there 
were  assembled,  for  the  autumnal  maneuvers, 
four  army  corps,  consisting  of  an  enormous  force 
of  100,000  men,  and  divided  into  two  opposing 
armies,  whose  tactical  operations  were  viewed 
as  of  the  highest  value.  In  exercising  command 
of  one  army,  Gajliffet,  appreciating  the  immense 
importance  of  time,  decided  to  use  the  balloon - 
basket  for  his  temporary  headquarters.  Ascend- 
ing with  the  chief  aeronautical  officer  to  the  height 
of  about  1,200  feet,  Galliffet  occupied  the  basket 
for  two  and  one- half  hours,  receiving  reports 
and  sending  orders  by  telephone  and  telegraph 
botli  to  his  staff  and  to  his  corps  com^nanders. 
Following  with  the  greatest  clearness  the  deploy- 
ment of  his  troops  and  of  every  important 
movement  of  his  enemy  over  a  front  of  more 
than  seven  miles,  and  at  distances  varying  from 
two  to  six  miles,  Galliffet  brilliantly  regulated 
the  movements  of  his  own  army  by  this  knowl- 
edge, and  at  critical  junctures  even  directed  the 
fire  of  his  artillery.'* 

The  Germans  did  not  begin  balloon  experi- 
ments till  long  after  their  Gallic  rivals,  but  their 
balloon  service  is  now  the  best-drilled  and  proba- 
bly the  most  effective  in  the  world. 

♦*  In  Great  Britain,  military  ballooning  may  be 
said  to  have  fairly  commenced  under  Major  Els- 
dale,  R.  E.,  in  1879,  at  Aldei-shot ;  and,  though 
it  has  not  been  as  spectacular  as  the  French  or 
German,  its  operations  have  practically  revolu- 
tionized military  ballooning.  It  has  devised  a 
smaller  and  handier  balloon,  and  has  diminished 
its  permeability  by  the  use  of  gold-beater's  skin  ; 
and  by  the  use  of  pure  hydrogen-gas,  compressed 
up  to  1,800  pounds  to  the  inch  and  stored  in 
steel  tubes,  it  has  revolutionized  the  gas- supply. 
The  tubes  are  transported  in  specially  constructed 
wagons,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  inflate  and  put 
up  a  balloon  in  half  an  hour.  The  remodeled 
English  valves  absolutely  prevent  tlie  outflow  of 
hydrogen,  except  under  great  and  extraordinary 
pressure  ;  then  an  automatic  arrangement  permits 
the  expanding  gas  to  escape  until  the  pressure 
becomes  normal." 

In  the  Soudan,  Afghanistan,  and  in  Bechuana- 
land  the  British  have  found  the  balloon  of  tlie 
greatest  utility. 


The  American  development  of  tiie  war-balloon 
was  one  of  the  many  results  of  the  ingenuity 
called  into  play  by  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  T.  S  ('. 
Lowe  being  the  leading  figure  among  the  aero- 
nautists  of  that  day.  Although  this  remarkablt^ 
organizer,  inventor,  administrator,  and  specialist 
demonstrated  the  strategic  value  of  balloons  in 
extended  military  operations,  it  was  not  till  1892 
that  General  Greely  thought  it  possible  to  form  a 
balloon -train  ;  and  the  first  actual  work  under 
the  appropriation  then  begun  was  at  Santi^o, 
during  the  war  with  Spain.  Major  Maxfield's 
balloon  here  was  hit  thirteen  times  by  muskeir}- 
fire  without  immediately  descending  of  itself. 

Balloons  are  to-day  recognized,  by  all  niilitanr 
authorities,  as  indispensable  in  forest  or  prairie 
regions,  and  wherever  the  visual  outlook  is  lim- 
ited ;  and  even  in  the  present  state  of  the  sci 
ence,  they  can  be  used  to  distribute  and  set  off 
high  explosives.  Pending  the  perfection  of  Mr- 
ships,  attention  is  chiefly  turned  to  dirigible 
balloons — that  is,  those  capable  of  coming  and 
going  at  pleasure  through  mechanical  means  con- 
trolled by  the  aeronaut. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  FEED  OUR  SOLDIERS  IN  THE 
TROPICS? 

AN  experienced  army  surgeon,  Capt.  Charles 
E.  Woodruff,  contributes  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Medical  Journal  for  April  7  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  American  soldier's  life  in  the  tropics, 
with  special  reference  to  hygienic  conditions. 
In  his  discussion  of  the  army  ration.  Dr.  Wood- 
ruff says  : 

**  There  is  one  change  which  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated, and  which  is  perfectly  practicable.  As 
far  as  is  known  we  are  the  only  civilized  nation 
which  makes  a  pretense  of  feedmg  the  soldier 
everything  he  needs.  Every  other  nation  gives 
tlie  soldier  a  something  called  a  ration, — some- 
times only  bread,  or  bread  and  meat, — and  in 
addition  gives  him  a  small  money  allowance  to 
buy  the  rest.  England  actually  takes  this  money 
out  of  the  soldier's  pay.  The  ration  will  just 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  in  the  few  occa- 
sions in  the  field  when,  for  a  short  period,  the 
soldier  cannot  buy.  We  have  never  done  this, 
because,  unlike  armies  in  thickly  settled  Europe, 
our  army  is  usually  situated  on  the  frontier,  where 
it  cannot  buy  anything.  We  supply  everything 
we  can,  but  the  things  most  needed  at  home  and 
almost  essential  in  the  tropics — fresh  green  vege- 
tables and  fresh  fruits — cannot  possibly  be  sup- 
plied in  large  quantities.  They  would  rot  before 
they  could  be  distributed,  and  must  be  purchased 
in  small  lots  and  used  at  once.  As  long  as  our 
troops  were  at  home,  and  had  gardens  for  vege- 
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tables  and  an  income  from  the  canteen  to  buy 
fruits  and  other  extras,  it  was  all  right.  We 
have  rested  in  a  fooPs  paradise.  Now  that  there 
are  no  gardens  and  no  funds,  we  find  that  every 
soldier  is  using  his  own  money  to  piece  out  his 
ration,  just  as  every  European  soldier  does. 
What  a  howl  there  was  in  Cuba,  because  the 
men  could  not  get  their  pay,  to  buy  food  former- 
ly supplied  to  them  i^t  home  ! 

»*I  am  firmly  convinced  that  each  company 
should  receive  a  trifle  per  day  for  each  man,  with 
which  to  buy  extras  whenever  he  can.  Many 
companies  of  volunteers  did  this  with  private 
funds,  but  the  poor  regular  has  no  enthusiastic 
State  Legislature  or  local -aid  society  at  home  to 
help  him  out.  The  beginning  of  this  change 
was  in  the  regulation  giving  to  each  surgeon  60 
cents  per  day  for  each  patient — one  of  the  grand- 
est improvements  our  hospitals  have  ever  ex- 
perienced. Formerly  we  had  to  sell  the  sick 
man's  ration  and  buy  him  food.  As  the  ration 
is  worth  less  than  16  or  18  cents,  it  is  evident 
how  diflBcult  it  was  to  buy  food  for  a  convales- 
cent without  stealing  money  collected  from  some 
one  else.  The  chief  use  of  such  funds  would,  of 
course,  be  for  the  purchase  of  green  vegetables 
and  fresh  fruits.  As  a  rule  the  company  com- 
manders can  buy  these  articles  in  small  lots,  when 
it  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question  for  the 
commissary  department  to  handle  them.  The 
new  law  giving  to  each  regiment  a  commissary 
ofiBcer,  who  has  nothing  else  to  do,  would  of 
course  facilitate  and  systematize  such  small  pur- 
chases. As  almost  every  civilized  nation  in  the 
world  uses  some  such  system,  there  must  be  good 
in  it,  and  it  must  be  practicable  for  us  also." 

LIBERAL    EATING. 

The  conditions  produced  by  tropical  heat  make 
it  necessary,  in  Dr.  Woodruff's  opinion,  to  have 
a  liberal  diet,  in  order  to  counteract  the  in- 
creased wastes. 

' '  Our  troops  in  the  Philippines  last  fall  had 
the  lean  and  lanky  appearance  of  well-seasoned 
soldiers — that  is,  appearance  of  men  whose  wastes 
had  been  greater  than  their  food  ;  and  this  in 
spite  of  eveiything  that  was  done  to  feed  them 
Hberally.  I  have  particularly  watched  regiments 
at  parade,  and  was  painfully  impressed  by  the 
large  number  of  thin,  yellow  faces.  They  needed 
more  food  and  less  work  ;  indeed,  it  really  seems 
as  though  they  needed  more  food  than  at  home. 
One  can  well  see,  then,  that  it  is  not  wise  to  re- 
strict eating,  but  to  encourage  it — of  course, 
restricting  the  fats  as  the  foods  which  produce 
the  most  heat,  but  really  the  amounts  usually 
consumed  make  but  little  practical  difference. 

*•  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  tropics 


those  who  ai*e  liberally  fed  are,  from  their  greater 
resisting  powers,  far  less  liable  to  disease  in  gen- 
eral than  the  underfed  and  half- starved,  in  whom 
natural  immunity  is  destroyed  and  bacteria  find 
a  natural  culture- field.  In  no  disease  is  this 
better  shown  than  in  beriberi — a  veritable  curse 
to  all  the  underfed  tropical  nations,  and  so  very 
prevalent  among  the  emaciated  and  starved  Span- 
ish soldiers  in  the  Philippines.  We  know  that 
this  disease  attacks  the  underfed  only,  and  is 
probably  due  to  bacterial  invasion  in  these  non- 
resisting  unfortunates.  Japan  acted  on  this  hint, 
and  after  she  changed  the  navy  ration  from  rice 
to  a  liberal  ration  of  meat  and  vegetables,  the 
number  of  cases  was  reduced  to  one- tenth  their 
former  number.'* 

Dr.  Woodruff  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
greater  susceptibility  of  the  natives  of  tropical 
countries  to  infectious  diseases  may  be  due  in 
great  part  to  their  feeble,  underfed  condition. 

SHOULD  THE  RATION  BE  CUT  DOWN  ? 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institu- 
tion for  May  appears  the  thesis  on  '  ^  The  Ideal 
Ration  for  an  Army  in  the  Tropics,"  which  won 
for  its  writer,  Capt.  Edward  L.  Munson,  assist- 
ant-surgeon, U.  S.  A.,  the  prize  offered  in  1899 
by  Dr.  Louis  A.  Seaman.  In  this  paper  Dr. 
Munson  argues  as  follows  for  a  reduction  of  the 
present  ration  : 

'*  Prolonged  heat  exerts  an  unfavorable  influ- 
ence upon  the  digestive  and  assimilative  func- 
tions. Hence  work  siiould  not  be  imposed  upon 
the  alimentary  tract  in  excess  of  its  powers,  and 
the  diet  should  be  restricted  as  compared  with 
that  of  temperate  climates  ;  particularly  since 
both  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  are  known  to  be 
favored  by  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  un- 
digested food  in  the  intestines,  while  tropical 
anaemia  may  be  hastened  by  mal- assimilation  re- 
sulting from  overtaxation  of  the  digestive  pow- 
ers. The  respiration,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
is  much  less  energetic  after  arrival  in  the  tropics  ; 
and  this,  combined  with  rarefaction  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  other  factors,  results  in  a  much 
less  amount  of  oxygen  being  introduced  into  the 
blood  than  is  the  case  in  temperate  climates.  If 
the  reduced  quantity  of  oxygen  available  finds 
in  the  organism  an  excess  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances it  is  evident  that  oxidation  of  the  latter 
will  be  delayed  even  if  ultimately  complete,  and 
metabolic  equilibrium  is  thus  disturbed.  Fur- 
ther, according  to  Foster,  the  amount  of  heat 
evolved  by  the  internal  organs  depends  largely 
on  their  stimulation. .  In  the  case  of  the  salivary 
gland  the  temperature  of  the  saliva  during  irri- 
tation of  the  chorda  has  been  found  to  be  1°  to 
1.5^  higher  than  that  of  the  blood  in  the  carotid 
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artery  at  the  same  time  ;  and  the  same  author 
states  that,  in  all  probability,  the  investigation 
of  other  secreting  glandular  organs,  under  ex- 
citement, would  yield  similar  results.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  of  the  liver,  an  organ  in  which 
a  large  amount  of  heat  is  produced,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  temperature  of  40.73°  C.  has 
been  observed  in  the  hepatic  vein,  while  that  of 
the  right  heart  was  37.70°  C,  and  that  of  the 
inferior  vena  cava  38.35°  C.  Hence  the  excita- 
tion of  the  liver,  either  through  the  improper 
selection  of  foods  or  an  excess  of  nutritive  ma- 
terial requiring  disposal,  is  to  be  avoided  in  hot 
climates.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  con- 
sumption of  any 
considerable 
amount  of  food  for 
the  production  of 
internal  heat  is 
here  as  unneces- 
sary as  it  is  unde- 
sirable ;  while  the 
nutritive  needs  of 
the  organism  re- 
quire a  smaller 
amount  of  material 
to  repair  the  sys- 
temic losses  result- 
ing from  the  de- 
creased oxidation 
and  normally  less 
active  life  of  the 
tropics.*' 


W.  H.  Featherstone  in  Popular  Astronomy.     Nor 
do  these  names  by  any  means  exhaust  the  list. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  historical  surveys 
is  that  by  Mrs.  Mabel  Loomis  Todd,  in  the  Cluh 
Woj/Kui,      Mrs.  Todd  recalls  America's  past  ex- 
perience with  these  celestial  phenomena. 

**  In  I860  the  Pacific  States  were  traversed  by 
the  moon's  shadow,  and  other  important  darken - 
ings  occurring  within  our  borders  were  in  1869, 
when  the  line  extended  from  Bering  Strait 
through  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky 
to  North  Carolina  ;  and  in  1878,  when  the  track 
lay  from   Texas   to  Wyoming,   crossing  Pike's 


SOLAR  ECLIPSES. 

APROPOS  of 
the  eclipse  of 
the  sun  on  May  28, 
much  interesting 
material  relating  to 
the  solar  eclipses  of 
the  past  has  ap- 
peared in  the  May 
numbers  of  the 
magazines.  Prof. 
Simon  Newcomb 
has  written  on  the 
subject  in  J/c- 
Clure's,  Prof. 
Frank  H.  Bigelow 
in  Appletoris  Pop- 
ular Science  Month- 
ly, and  Prof.  Wil- 
Ham  H.  Pickering:, 
Prof.  II,  C.  Wil- 
son,    and    Prof. 
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Peak  in  its  appalling  but  magnificent  onward 
rush.  From  that  superb  vantage-point,  over 
14,000  feet  in  air,  the  observers  noted  the  tre- 
mendous onrush  of  the  shadow,  and  involunta- 
rily bent  away  from  the  black  wall,  though  know- 
ing it  but  an  intangible  fate  which  seemed  so 
relentlessly  enveloping  them  ;  and  there  the  great 
outer  streamers  of  the  sun's  corona  were  for  the 
first  time  discovered,  extending  more  than 
11,000,000  miles  into  space,  so  faint  as  to  be 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  photographic  capture, 
but  no  less  well  defined  and  full  of  mysteriously 
cosmic  significance. 

*<  Again,  in  1889,  on  New  Year's  Day,  the 
friendly  sun  was  once  more  eaten  by  the  great 
monster  Rahu,  his  temporary  annihilation  wit- 
nessed along  a  line  crossing  California  and  ex- 
tending to  Manitoba." 

ADVANCES    OF    ASTRONOMICAL    SCIENCE. 

**The  subject  of  total  solar  eclipses  is  a  fasci- 
nating one  ;  and  hardly  any  study  compares,  in 
intense  human  as  well  as  celestial  interest,  with 
tracing  the  history  of  these  spectacular  occasions, 
beginning  with  the  famous  one  in  2158  b.c, 
when  an  eclipse  suddenly  appearing  in  China,  the 
Emperor  demanded  of  two  unhappy  ministers, 
Ho  and  Hi,  why  he  was  not  informed  of  its  com- 
ing. Receiving  no  satisfactory  answer,  he  imme- 
diately had  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  courtiers 
struck  off,  thus  illustrating  the  danger  of  allow- 
ing eclipses  to  spring  upon  monarchs  unawares. 
The  picturesque  prediction  of  a  solar  darkening 
in  538  B.C.,  like  ours  on  the  28th  of  May,  by 
Thales,  when  two  contending  armies  were  brought 
to  sudden  halt  by  its  impressive  influence,  and  a 
peace  was  at  once  declared  cemented  by  two  mar- 
riages ;  that  of  1780,  when  America  sent  her 
first  eclipse  expedition,  two  professors  from  Har- 
vard, to  Penobscot,  the  wonderful  occasion  in 
1806, — all  these  were  but  the  prelude  to  the  great 
spectacular  drama  of  eclipses,  of  which  the  scien- 
tific  golden  age  began  in  1842,  when,  in  F'rance, 
even  soldiers  and  ignorant  peasants  were  deeply 
affected  by  the  sublime  sight.  Since  then  special- 
ized study  has  constantly  increased.  In  1851 
methodical  observation  began  in  earnest,  and  the 
earliest  photograph  of  a  total  eclipse  was  made  on 
this  occasion.  Since  1860,  when  pliotography 
was  first  systematically  employed,  the  strides  have 
been  constant  and  amazing  toward  that  paradoxi- 
cal study  of  the  sun  when  the  sun  is  hidden, 
characteristic  of  our  closing  and  divinely  inter- 
rogative century." 

For  the  purpose  of  observing  the  eclipse  of  May 
28,  Professor  Todd  established  himself,  w^ith  a  fine 
collection  of  instruments,  in  Tripoli,  which  offers 
inducements  of  greater  dryness  tlian  other  spots. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  EXHIBITIONS. 

TO  the  Fortnightly  Revicv)  for  May,  Mr.  P.  G. 
Aflalo  contributes  a  paper  on  '*  The  Prom- 
ise of  International  Exhibitions,"  in  which  he 
maintains  that  exhibitions  have  utterly  failed  to 
fulfill  their  promise,  and  that,  indeed,  most  of 
the  benefits  which  they  are  supposed  to  confer 
do  not  exist. 

EXHIBITIONS    AND    PEACE. 

Of  all  the  moral  benefits  of  exhibitions  the 
binding  together  of  the  nations  in  peaceful  rivalry 
is  the  most  frequently  mentioned,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Aflalo,  with  the  best  reason.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  a  country  in  the  preparatory  stage 
of  exhibition- making  will  make  a  great  many 
sacrifices  to  preserve  peace.  But  no  exhibition 
has  done  anything  to  guarantee  peace  after  its 
conclusion.  The  exhibitions  of  1862,  of  1867, 
and  of  1878  were  all  either  preceded,  accom- 
panied, or  followed  by  war. 

EXHIBITIONS    AND    TRADE. 

Trade,  indeed,  gains ;  but  it  is  not  the  indus- 
try of  the  country  which  holds  the  exhibition, 
but  that  of  her  competitors.  Mr.  Aflalo  holds 
that  the  loss  of  the  present  exhibition  will  be 
that  of  France  alone,  even  if  its  immediate  result 
should  be  a  considerable  surplus  : 

**  Who  that  remembers  previous  Paris  exhihi 
tions  can  overlook  the  imhiense  preponderance 
given  to  French  exhibits  ?  I  do  not  want  to  be 
misunderstood.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
commercial  visitor,  who  goes  to  learn,  this  is  as 
it  should  be.  The  loss  is  that  of  France  herself. 
The  selected  foreign  exhibits,  instead  of  showing 
her  the  dangers  of  competition,  come  humbly,  as 
vassals  to'a  court,  to  do  homage  before  her  unveiled 
splendor,  but  also  to  learn  the  secrets  of  her 
beauty.  Learning  nothing,  she  teaches  the 
stranger  within  her"  gates  of  her  resources. 
There  is  not,  in  fact,  the  equality  in  these  col- 
lections that  would  put  the  world's  great  cities  on 
one  footing  and  enable  self- analysis  or  compari- 
son from  without.  These  Paris  exhibitions  re- 
solve themselves  into  so  many  demonstrations  on 
the  part  of  the  least  tottering  of  the  Latin 
nations — a  continuous  protest  against  the  waxing 
might  of  the  rival  stock.  Even  considerations  of 
a  political  nature  prejudice  the  value  of  any  seri- 
ous attempt  to  equate  the  exhibitors  of  the  world 
on  the  basis  of  their  exhibits  ;  since  Germany, 
which  is  this  year  to  exhibit  in  lavish  style,  was 
unrepresented  in  both  1878  and  1889  by  so  much 
as  a  cheap  knife." 

NO    INDUSTRIAL    PROFIT. 

The  English  Fisheries  Exhibition  of  1883  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Aflalo  as  a  case  of  financial  sue- 
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cess,  but  industrial  impotence.  It  produced  a 
considerable  surplus.  I3ut  he  holds  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  exhibit  of  foreign  improvements  in 
fishing  was  absolutely  nil  on  England's  own  fish- 
ing class.  In  1878  the  Society  of  Arts  sent  200 
working  men  to  Paris,  and  a  valuable  report  was 
compiled  from  their  experience  ;  but  everything 
it  contained  was  obtained  outside  the  exhibition, 
in  the  shops  and  factories  of  Paris,  and  might 
have  been  done  equally  well  in  any  ordinary 
year.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  people,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  attend  immense  exhibitions  with  a 
serious  purpose  of  studying  along  any  particular 
line,  but  that  they  go  mostly  for  pleasure.  In  this, 
age  of  travel  and  telegraphy,  even  the  non- com- 
mercial reader  is  already  aware  of  the  natural 
products  of  every  corner  of  the  earth,  of  the  in- 
dustrial standing  of  the  nations,  of  the  weakness 
of  the  strong,  and  of  the  strength  of  the  weak. 

THE    DEMORALIZATION   OF    PRIZES. 

Of  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  prize  sys- 
tem, Mr.  Aflalo  is  equally  skeptical.  He  thinks 
it  would  be  better  to  pass  the  claim  over  in  dis- 
creet silence — ^-for  there  would  have  been  no 
need,  had  such  challenge  not  compelled,  to  recall 
all  the  very  degrading  claims  and  counter-claims, 
the  open  charges  of  bribery,  and  undue  influ- 
ence. The  main  objection,  however,  to  the 
great  exhibitors  themselves  being  judges  is  that 
it  unfairly  debars  them  from  competing.  Yet  the 
whole  system  has  in  it  something  rotten  That 
the  great  function  of  any  exhibition,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  exhibitor,  is  to  ad- 
vertise those  who  lend  it  their  support,  is  a  the- 
sis that  it  would  be  worth  no  one's  while  seriously 
to  contest.  Nor  against  such  purpose  have  I 
any  prudish  desire  to  protest.  Journals  that 
strive  honestly  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the 
masses  have  before  now  paid  dividends  out  of 
the  advertisements  of  usurers  and  turf-agents. 
This  may  be  a  regrettable  necessity,  but  it  cannot 
for  one  moment  be  rationally  regarded  as  affect- 
ing the  moral  standing  of  thfeir  articles.  It 
would  in  analogous  case  be  absurd  to  condemn 
exhibitions  on  no  better  ground  than  the  inci- 
dental uses  to  which  those  who  guarantee  the 
deficit  may  quite  legitimately  put  tliem.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  greed  of  advertisement 
transcends  the  period  of  the  exhibition  itself, 
and  there  must  needs  be  prize  awards  and  diplo- 
mas of  merit  to  keep  alive  the  more  ephemeral 
glories.  Then  follow  insinuations  of  petty  injus- 
tices, and  of  othei-s  less  petty,  with  undignified 
recrimination  that  may  survive  the  exhibition  by 
months.  If  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  exhi- 
bitions getting  the  necessary  support  at  their  in- 
ception without  some  inducement  of  this  nature 


to  attract  competing  firms  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  then  these  prize  awards  constitute  any- 
thing rather  than  praise  of  such  gatherings. 
Nor  does  it  suffice  that  these  shows  advertise 
their  clients.  They  must  also  be  huge  marts, 
wherein  the  exhibitors  are,  under  the  pieculiarly 
advantageous  conditions  of  their  tenure,  enableii 
to  undersell  the  ordinary  reUiil  traders  of  the 
town  and  to  compete  very  seriously  with  them 
at  the  finest  and  busiest  season  of  the  year. 
The  petty  drawbacks,  even  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  exhibitors  themselves,  are  innumerable. 
Competition  will  not  allow  them  to  stay  away, 
as  many  among  them  would  prefer,  so  they  have 
to  exhibit,  for  the  l>enefit  of  rival  manufacturers, 
methods  that  would  otherwise  have  been  kept 
from  all  eyes  but  those  of  their  own  customers." 

COLORED  LACE:  A  NEW  INDUSTRY. 

FEW  subjects  are  more  fascinating  to  the  femi- 
nine mind  than  lace,  and  it  is  therefore 
pretty  safe  to  predict  a  considerable  success  for 
M.  Engerand's  article,  in  the  first  April  number 
of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  on  **The  Lace 
Industry  of  Normandy." 

He  begins  by  telling  us  that  this  industry  was 
for  a  long  time  the  most  flourishing  in  Lower 
Normandy,  especially  in  the  Department  of  Cal- 
vados, where,  as  far  back  as  1851,  50,000  lace- 
makers  were  employed.     Pay  ranged  high;  chil- 
dren made  from  10  cents  to  15  cents  a  day,  while 
the  average  of  the  working- women  made  40  cents, 
and  there  were  some  who  attained  to  60  cents, 
80  cents,  and  even  $1  a  day.     From  these  figures 
it  follows  that  in  this  one  department  the  lace 
industry  brought  not  far  short  of  $2,500,000  a 
year.     In  addition  to  this  material  advantage,  the 
industry  has  an  excellent  social  effect.      It  does 
not  necessitate  the  separation  of  the  worker  from 
her  family  ;  entails  no  excessive  fatigue  ;  can  be 
done  anywliere,  whether  in  the  house  or  in  the 
garden,  according  to  the  time  of  year ;  and  can 
be  practiced  from  childhood  up  to  old  age.     The 
best  of  the  Norman  lace- workers  are  from  60  to 
80  years  old,  and  M.  Engerand  has  seen  nona- 
genarians whose  work  showed  no  falling  off  in 
beauty  and  accuracy.     Altogether,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  convenient  kind  of 
industry,  embracing  as  it  does  youth,  middle  life, 
and  age.     Moreover,  it  is  an  occupation  which 
can  be  dropped  without  loss — at  the  time  of  har- 
vest, for  example,  and  then  resumed  during  the 
long  winter  months. 

A    CRISIS    IN    THE    INDUSTRY. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  particularly  distressing 
to  learn  that  the  industry  has  undergone  a  most 
severe  crisis  ;  and  it  is,  says  M.   Engerand,  an 
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extraordinary  testimony  to  the  force  of  habit  and 
the  persistence  of  tradition  that  there  are  still 
any  lace -makers  left  in  Normandy.  There  are 
hardly  a  thousand  left  in  Calvados  who  have 
regular  employment,  and  the  wages  have  fallen 
considerably  ;  even  the  cleverest  can  only  make 
a  franc  by  working  12  or  13  hours  a  day.  Before 
the  war,  there  were  in  this  department  some  50 
lace- houses,  employing  a  regular  army  of  workers ; 
but  now  there  are  only  three  or  fourTirms  left. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  extraordinary  fail- 
ure? Chief  of  all  are  the  competition  of  machine- 
work  and  the  triumph  of  imitation;  and  M. 
Engerand  asks  whether  this  brutal  invasion  of 
machinery  in  the  domain  of  art  is  not  a  sort  of 
sacrilege?  A  single  machine  can  make  in  ten 
minutes  as  much  lace  as  a  clever  lace- maker  can 
make  in  six  months,  working  12  hours  a  day. 
Mechanical  competition,  however,  is  not  the  only 
cause.  Imitation  lace  has  existed  ever  since 
1839,  and  even  under  the  second  empire  the  out- 
put of  it  was  considerable,  although  that  was  also 
the  period  when  hand -made  lace  was  most  pros- 
perous. M.  Engerand  cite&  another  factor — 
namely,  the  change  in  fashion  and  the  vulgariza- 
tion of  dress  under  the  influence  of  modern 
ideas  of  equality  and  democracy.  Hand  made 
lace  must  always  be  a  luxury  for  the  well-to  do, 
and  there  nuist  be  fairly  numerous  occasions  on 
which  it  may  be  worn.  Obviously  a  monarchy 
affords  these  occasions,  while  a  republic  lacks 
them.  The  effect  of  the  absence  of  a  court  in 
France  is  largely  to  throw  the  direction  of  the 
fashion  into  the  hands  of  the  actresses,  and  this 
has  an  unfortunate  effect  upon  artistic  dress. 
Why  should  an  actress  buy  handsome  lace  at  all? 
Her  toilette  is  only  to  be  seen  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, at  which  an  imitation  looks  quite  as  well 
as  the  real.  Moreover,  the  fashions  now  change 
much  more  quickly  than  they  did,  and  real  lace 
is  too  expensive  to  be  worn  for  a  season  and 
then  thrown  aside. 

THE    REMEDIES. 

The  situation  requires  much  tact.  Obviously 
such  a  remedy  as  a  trade-union  of  lace-workers 
formed  to  obtain  a  rise  of  wages  would  complete 
the  ruin  of  the  industry.  Moreover,  it  is  clear 
that,  as  lace-making  is  so  slow,  the  finished  arti- 
cle must  command  a  high  price  if  the  worker  is 
to  be  properly  remunerated  ;  but  people  will  not 
pay  a  high  price,  unless  they  get  in  exchange  a 
really  remarkable  and  precious  object.^  Conse- 
quently, hand- made  lace  must  be  a  real  work  of 
art ;  and  this  has,  perhaps,  not  been  sufficiently 
realized  by  those  who  have  embarked  their  capi- 
tal in  this  industry. 

M.  Engerand  suggests  that  tlie  new  parti -col- 


ored lace  of  Courseullessur-Mer,  in  tlie  depart- 
ment of  Calvados,  will  afford  a  solution  of  this 
difficulty.  As  is  well  known,  lace  has  hitherto 
been  produced  by  complicated  crossings  of  threads 
all  of  the  same  color  ;  but  in  this  new  invention 
of  MM.  Georges  Robert  and  F^lix  Aubert  silks 
of  varied  colors  are  employed,  which  afford  an 
opportunity  to  the  individual  worker  of  display- 
ing her  taste  and  her  decorative  instinct.  There 
is  a  certain  severity  and  monotony  about  the  old 
plain  laces  ;  but  this  new  colored  kind  is  full  of 
charm  and  variety,  and  is  capable  of  the  greatest 
artistic  development.  It  seems  as  if  this  work 
could  never  be  imitated  by  any  machine,  however 
ingenious,  for  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the 
individual  worker  are  required  at  every  turn. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  the  selection  of  the 
silks  ;  the  decomposing  action  of  light  has  to  be 
continually  kept  in  mind,  and  the  combination  of 
delicate  ntuinces  of  color  gives  much  greater  scope 
for  taste  and  skill  than  the  old  plain  hand -made 
lace.  Thus,  to  make  up  a  durable  green,  the 
worker  must  use  three  different  shades  ;  while  for 
violet  it  is  necessary  to  combine  the  ordinary 
violet  with  a  reddish  and  a  whitish  tint  of  the 
same  color.  The  greater  difficulty  of  the  work 
may  be  estimated  when  it  is  explained  that  even 
the  breath  of  the  worker  might  spoil  a  delicate 
piece,  and  an  error  which  would  be  of  little  or 
no  consequence  in  ordinary  lace  is  fatal  in  this 
new  kind.  Lace-makers  who  are  capable  of 
working  in  colors  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
they  can  command  quite  50  per  cent,  more  wages 
— an  increase  which  they  certainly  earn. 

OTHER    MEANS    OF    SALVATION. 

The  essential  thing  is  to  find  something  which 
is  at  once  a  novelty  and  full  of  artistic  merit. 
The  crisis  in  the  lace  industry,  he  says,  has  not 
been  confined  to  France.  In  Italy  it  underwent 
in  the  seventies  a  serious  check,  and  then  the  use- 
fulness of  a  monarchy  was  demonstrated  ;  for  the 
Queen  made  hand-made  lace  fashionable,  and  the 
condition  of  the  workers  instantly  improved.  In 
Austria,  too,  much  the  same  thing  hapi)ened. 
The  late  and  deeply  lamented  Empress  put  herself 
at  the  head  of  a  movement  for  the  encouragement 
of  hand -made  lace,  and  schools  were  established 
all  over  the  empire  for  teaching  the  art.  The  re- 
sult was  magnificent,  and  the  wealthy  Austrian 
aristocracy  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  wear  only 
these  beautiful  and  expensive  products  of  indi- 
vidual industry.  M.  Engerand  relegates  to  a 
footnote  the  successful  efforts  made  by  Queen 
Victoria  to  revive  the  Honiton  lace  industry  in 
England.  As  regards  France,  he  recommends 
the  creation  in  Paris  of  a  central  committee  to 
foster  the  hand -made  lace  industry. 
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THE  TWELFTH  CENSUS. 

FREDERICK  H.  WINES,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  tells,  in  the  June 
Mnnsey's,  a  great  many  interesting  facts  about  tlie 
taking  of  the  census  of  1900 — an  operation  which 
will  begin  on  the  very  day  when  this  issue  sees 
the  light.  Mr.  Wines  first  of  all  corrects  the  im- 
pression that,  when  the  gatherers  of  statistics  be- 
gin to  come  around,  the  census  has  begun  :  *'As 
a  matter  of  fact,  at  that  time  the  twelfth  census 
of  the  United  States  will  l^e  entering  on  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  its  progress  towards  completion. 
The  first  stage,  that  of  organization  and  prepara- 
tion, began  more  than  a  year  ago — in  fact,  as  soon 
as  the  director  of  the  census  was  appointed." 

<*The  census,  in  its  essentials,  is  simply  a 
great  publishing  enterprise.  The  publisher  is 
the  United  States  Government,  and  the  publica- 
tion is  one  of  vast  proportions.  The  data  which 
it  is  to  contain  are  to  be  drawn  from  nearly 
4,000,000  square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface. 
To  collect  it  will  require  the  services  of  some 
40,000  men. 

<<  At  the  central  oflBce  in  Washington,  a  force 
numbering  upward  of  300,000  will  be  employed 
in  compiling,  editing,  and  arranging  these  data  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  in  preparing  the  ♦  copy '  for 
the  dozens  of  large  volumes  which  are  to  contain 
the  results  of  the  enumeration. 

**  Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  census  enumera- 
tion is  purely  a  business  undertaking.  It  is  so 
regarded  and  administered  by  the  director  and 
his  associates.  It  is,  moreover,  an  enterprise  of 
vast  scope  and  requiring  thorough  and  extensive 
organization.  Clerks,  enumerators,  and  superin- 
tendents must  be  carefully  instructed  and  thor- 
oughly drilled  in  their  respective  duties,  if  the 
work  is  to  run  smoothly  to  a  prompt  and  success- 
ful completion.  This  is  the  consideration  which 
the  census  officials  have  had  constantly  in  mind 
in  making  their  preparations.*'  In  the  Eleventh 
Census,  the  final  volume  of  the  report  on  popula- 
tion was  not  off  the  press  until  seven  years  after 
the  beginning  of  the  work  ;  while  the  last  volume 
of  the  census  of  1 880  did  not  come  out  until  1889! 

Congress,  however,  has  expressly  stipulated 
that  the  four  principal  reports — those  on  popula- 
tion, mortality,  manufactures,  and  agriculture — 
of  the  Twelfth  Census  must  be  out  by  July  1, 
1902,  so  there  is  a  formidable  problem  before  the 
director  and  his  army  of  assistants. 

HOW    THE    INFORMATION    IS    COLLECTED. 

'*The  actual  work  of  the  census  divides  itself 
into  two  parts — collecting  the  information  and 
compiling  it  for  publication.  For  the  former 
purpose,  something  like  40,000  enumerators  will 
be  employed.     It  will  be  their  duty  to  visit  every 


family  in  the  country  and  to  obtain  the  answers 
to  a  set  of  specified  questions  regarding  every  resi- 
dent. They  will  gather  all  the  information  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  population,  except  that 
concerning  persons  in  public  institutions,  where 
special  enumerators  will  be  appointed  from  among 
the  officials  of  the  establishments. 

*<The  data  relating  to  manufactures  and  me- 
chanical industries  will  be  gatliered  by  special 
agents,  whose  work  will  be  of  a  higher  gra<le. 
and  will  receive  more  liberal  pay  than  that  of  the 
enumerators. 

"The  third  method  of  gathering  information 
will  be  by  correspondence,  and  the  examination 
of  printed  documents  of  all  kinds.  This  will  be 
carried  on  in  the  central  office." 

These  enumerators  have  been  chosen  with  the 
utmost  care,  since  on  their  accuracy  depends  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  census,  and  each  of  them 
receives,  for  his  two  or  three  weeks'  work,  from 
$50  to  $150. 

TABULATION    OF    FACTS. 

*'  In  compiling  thq  results  of  the  enumeration, 
every  person  in  the  United  States  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  card.  The  facts  recorded  concern- 
ing each  person  are  shown  by  holes  punched  in 
tlie  cards.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  records  that  can  be  transferred 
from  the  schedules  to  the  punch -cards  by  each 
clerk  in  one  day  is  700.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  census  authorities,  as  soon  as  the  schedules 
are  received,  to  set  1,000  clerks  at  work  with 
the  punching- machines.  This  will  mean  some- 
thing like  700,000  punched  cards  p)er  day,  and 
should  exhaust  the  entire  number  of  70,000,000, 
or  thereabouts,  in  approximately  100  working 
days.  Of  course,  delays  may  occur  which  will 
require  it  to  occupy  a  little  longer  time  than 
this." 

These  cards  are  run  through  140  electric  tabu- 
lating-machines,  each  one  capable  of  taking  the 
information  from  5,000  cards  a  day.  From 
them  1,000  clerks  and  copyists  prepare  the 
**  copy  "  for  the  printers. 

COST   OF    THE    CENSUS. 

"It  is  impossible  to  estimate  beforehand  the 
outlay  involved  in  taking  the  census.  The  sala- 
ries of  the  3,000  clerks  in  Washington  will 
amount  to  nearly  $3,000,000  per  year.  The  pay 
of  the  enumerators  will  foot  up  $5,000,000,  or 
more.  Add  to  this  the  expense  of  publishing 
the  reports,  the  cost  of  materials,  and  the  pay  of 
special  agents,  and  it  seems  likely  that,  with  the 
most  economical  administration,  it  will  cost  us 
upwards  of  $15,000,000  to  learn  how  great  we 
have  become." 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  RIGHT  OF  REMOVAL 

THE  opening  article  in  the  June  Atlantic  is 
the  first  of  ex-President  Cleveland's  papers 
on  **The  Independence  of  the  Executive,*'  from 
the  addresses  delivered  by  him  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity in  April. 

Mr.  Cleveland  traces  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
federacy of  the  Thirteen  States  and  the  growth  of 
those  articles  in  our  Constitution  regarding  the 
Executive.  The  Presidency,  he  says,  is  <*  pre- 
eminently the  people's  office." 

*  *  I  mean  that  it  is  especially  the  office  of  the 
people  as  individuals,  and  in  no  general,  local,  or 
other  combination,  but  each  standing  on  the 
firm  footing  of  manhood  and  American  citizen- 
ship. The  laws  passed  by  Congress  are  inert 
and  vain  without  executive  impulse;  and  the  fed- 
eral courts  pass  upon  the  riglit  of  the  citizen  only 
when  their  aid  is  occasionally  invoked;  but  un- 
der the  constitutional  mandate  that  the  President 
*  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted,' every  citizen,  in  the  day  or  in  the  night, 
at  home  or  abroati,  is  constantly  within  the  pro- 
tection and  restraint  of  the  executive  power — 
none  so  lowly  as  to  be  beneath  its  scrupulous 
care,  and  none  so  great  and  powerful  as  to  be 
beyond  its  restraining  force." 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  it  was  seriously  proposed 
by  the  deliberating  representatives,  with  the 
.  king's  tyranny  hot  in  their  minds,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  bo  elected  by  Congress.  With  the 
remembrance  of  the  dread  of  a  too  strong  execu- 
tive in  mind,  it  is  noteworthy  that,  when  the  de- 
bate of  1789  brought  up  the  question  of  the  Presi- 
dent's power  of  removal,  a  decided  majority  of 
the  House  agreed  that  he  should  have  this  right 
— many  holding  that  the  Constitution's  direct 
implication  already  conferred  it  on  him.  The 
bill  which  finally  passed  both  House  and  Senate 
was  so  worded  tliat  it  was  »*  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  distinct  and  unequivocal  declaration 
that,  under  the  Constitution,  the  right  of  removal 
was  conferred  upon  the  President." 

**  OFFENSIVE    partisanship"    IN    1886. 

*»  This  was  in  1789.  In  1886,  ninety-seven 
years  afterwards,  this  question  was  again  raised 
in  a  sharp  contention  between  the  Senate  and  tlie 
President.  In  the  meantime,  as  was  quite  nat- 
ural, perhaps,  partisanship  had  grown  more  pro- 
nounced and  bitter,  and  it  was  at  that  particular 
time  by  no  means  softened  by  the  fact  that  the 
party  that  had  become  habituated  to  power  by 
twenty -four  years  of  substantial  control  of  the 
Government  was  obliged,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1885,  to  make  way  in  the  executive  office  for  a 
President  elected  by  the  opposite  party.  He 
came    into  office   fully  pledged  to  the  letter  of 


civil -service  reform  ;  and  passing  beyond  the 
letter  of  the  law  on  that  subject,  he  had  said  ; 
*  There  is  a  class  of  government  positions  which 
are  not  within  the  letter  of  the  civil- service  stat- 
ute, but  which  are  so  disconnected  with  the  pol- 
icy of  an  administration,  that  the  removal  there- 
from of  present  incumbents,  in  my  opinion, 
should  not  be  made  during  the  terms  for  which 
they  were  appointed,  solely  on  partisan  grounds, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  their  places 
those  who  are  in  political  accord  with  the  ap- 
pointing power.'  .  .  .  The  declaration  which 
I  have  quoted  was,  however,  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  an  important  qualification,  in  these 
terms  :  '  But  many  men  holding  such  positions 
have  forfeited  all  just  claim  to  retention,  because 
they  have  used  their  places  for  party  purposes,  in 
disregard  of  their  duty  to  the  people;  and  because, 
instead  of  being  decent  public  servants,  they  have 
proved  themselves  offensive  partisans  and  unscru- 
pulous manipulators  of  local  party  management.' 

*  *  These  pledges  were  not  made  without  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  and  perplexities 
that  would  follow  in  their  train.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  party  associates  would  expect,  not- 
withstanding executive  pledges  made  in  advance, 
that  there  would  be  a  speedy  and  liberal  distribu- 
bution  among  them  of  the  offices  from  which 
they  had  been  inexorably  .excluded  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  plainly  seen  that 
many  party  friends  would  be  disappointed  ;  that 
personal  friends  would  be  alienated  ;  and  that 
the  charge  of  ingratitude,  the  most  distressing 
and  painful  of  all  accusations,  would  find  abun- 
dant voice.  Nor  were  the  difficulties  overlooked 
that  would  sometimes  accompany  a  consistent  and 
just  attempt  to  determine  the  cases  in  which  in- 
cumbents in  office  had  forfeited  their  claim  to  re- 
tention. That  such  cases  were  numerous  no  one, 
with  the  slightest  claim  to  sincerity,  could  for  a 
moment  deny. 

•*  With  all  these  things  in  full  view,  and  with 
an  alternative  of  escape  in  sight  throiigh  an  eva- 
sion of  pledges,  it  was  stubbornly  determined 
that  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  principles 
involved  was  worth  all  the  sacrifices  which  were 
anticipated.  And  while  it  was  not  expectt»d  that 
the  Senate,  which  was  the  only  stronghold  left 
to  the  party  politically  opposed  to  the  President, 
was  to  contribute  an  ugly  dispute  to  a  situation 
already  sufficiently  troublesome.  I  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  that  even  such  a  contingency,  if  then 
made  manifest,  would  be  contemplated  with  all 
possible  fortitude." 

THE   TENURE-OF-OFFICE    ACT. 

Mr.  Cleveland  next  summarizes  the  causes  and 
results  of    the    Tenure- of -Office  Act,   passed  in 
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1 867,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  Presi- 
dent Johnson  from  making  removals  during  the 
bitter  quarrel  that  raged  between  him  and  Con- 
gress. This  radical  law  was  virtually  nullified  by 
the  act  of  1 8 69 ;  and  although  President  Grant  ob- 
jected strenuously  to  the  law,  even  as  left  by  this 
statute,  as  ^  *  being  inconsistent  with  a  faithful 
and  eflScient  administration  of  the  Government," 
the  fact  that  he  made  six  hundred  and  eighty 
removals  or  suspensions  in  the  first  seven  weeks 
succeeding  his  inauguration,  and  also  that  he 
never  subsequently  recommended  the  repeal  of 
the  law,  shows  that  it  did  not  hamper  him — in- 
deed, **that  at  no  time  since  its  enactment  has 
its  existence  been  permitted  to  embarrass  execu- 
tive action  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  a  Demo- 
cratic President  politically  opposed  to  the  major- 
ity in  control  of  the  Senate.  ** 

The  more  specific  discussion  of  the  events  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  own  administration  is  reserved 
for  the  concluding  paper,  which  is  to  appear  in 
the  next  issue. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  SOVEREIGN  IS  QUEEN 
VICTORIA? 

♦^nPHE  Queen  reigns,  but  does  not  rule."  says 
1  Mr.  William  T.  Stead,  in  the  June  Cos- 
inopoUtan  :  *  <  Constitutional  monarchy  reduces 
the  element  of  persotfal  sovereignty  to  a  mini- 
mum. For  two  hundred  years,  no  British  mon- 
arch has  ventured  to  refuse  to  accept  every  law 
passed  by  both  houses  of  Parliament.  The 
Queen  is  as  much  bound  to  obey  the  law  as  the 
meanest  of  her  subjects.  She  cannot  interfere 
with  the  courts  of  justice,  great  or  small.  On 
tlie  advice  of  the  home  secretary,  she  can  exer- 
cise the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy;  but  as  the 
home  secretary  must  approve,  even  this  linger- 
ing remnant  of  royal  power  is  more  of  a  shadow 
than  a  substance.  Everything  is  done  in  her 
name;  but  the  whole  authority  nominally  vested 
in  the  Crown  is  really  exercised  by  ministers  who 
are  absolutely  dependent  for  their  continuance  in 
office  from  day  to  day  upon  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  These  con- 
stitutional truisms  lead  many  people  to  imagme 
that,  as  the  Queen  has  no  authority,  she  is  there- 
fore of  no  account.  They  could  not  make  a 
greater  mistake.  The  Queen  has  no  power  by 
virtue  of  her  throne;  but  she  has  immense  influ- 
ence, owing  to  the  opportunity  which  her  posi- 
tion gives  her,  of  counseling,  persuading,  and 
sometimes  even  coercing,  her  ministers  to  adopt 
her  view  of  a  question.  Owing  to  her  unique 
experience,  her  extraordinary  memory,  and  her 
keen  interest  in  all  affair-s  of  state.  Queen  Vic- 
toria is  probal)ly  more  influential  than  any  of  her 
subjects,  not  excluding  either  her  prime  minister 


or  her  colonial  secretary.  She  has  become  the 
balance-wheel  of  the  Constitution.  This  extraor- 
dinary position  is  due  solely  to  her  personal  quali- 
ties and  the  use  she  has  made  of  her  unique  op- 
portunities. " 

After  giving  some  **  inside  history,"  in  the 
shape  of  stories,  telling  how  the  Queen  really 
forced  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  cabinet,  in  the 
face  of  the  evident  mandate  of  the  country,  to 
cause  the  evacuation  of  Candahar  by  the  British 
troops,  and  how  consistent  and  powerful  has  been 
her  influence  for  peace  in  South  Africa,  Mr. 
Stead  sums  up  as  follows  : 

<  <  I  venture  to  submit  that,  although  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  claim  for  the  Queen  the  pos- 
session of  infallible  wisdom  or  of  political  sagacity 
beyond  that  of  other  mortals,  I  may  modestly 
claim  to  have  shown  that  the  Queen  is  a  sover- 
eign who  brings,  to  the  discharge  of  the  respon- 
sible duties  of  her  exalted  position,  a  keen  politi- 
cal instinct  which,  combined  with  a  deep  sense  of 
her  obligations,  impels  her  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  handling  of  all  the  great  questions  of 
state.  Anything  farther  removed  than  the 
Queen  from  a  mere  royal  puppet,  immersed  in 
trivialities  of  etiquette  and  pageantry,  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  She  may  not  be,  as  the  present 
Czar  affirmed,  *  the  greatest  statesman  in  Eu- 
rope ;  *  but,  among  all  contemporary  sovereigns 
and  statesmen,  you  may  search  in  vain  for  any 
one  who  possesses  to  the  same  extent  immense 
experience,  unfailing  memory,  steady  judgment, 
unwearying  industry,  and  intense  consciousness 
of  personal  responsibility.  These  qualities,  com- 
bined in  Queen  Victoria,  have  given  her  a  posi- 
tion of  influence  in  the  British  Empire  of  to-day 
which,  although  purely  personal,  could  never 
have  been  wielded  by  any  woman  if  she  had  not 
inherited  a  throne.*' 


THE  MUNICIPAL  VOTERS'  LEAGUE  OF  CHICAGO. 

MR.  EDWIN  BURRITT  SMITH  gives,  in 
the  Atlantic  for  June,  an  account  of  the 
work  for  municipal  reform  now  going  on  in  Chi- 
cago, under  the  leadership  of  the  Municipal  Vot- 
ers' League.  The  league  was  formed  in  January, 
1896,  when  the  city  government  had  '*  touched 
bottom,"  58  of  its  68  aldermen  being  organized 
into  a  **gang"  for  the  service  and  blackmail  of 
great  corporations,  and  three- fourths  of  the  voters 
being  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  and  appar- 
ently inaccessible  to  reform.  Two  representative 
citizens  met  together  to  decide  what  was  to  be 
done  ;  the  outgrowth  of  this  was  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League  of  100  members,  which  met  but 
twice,  appointing  a  small  executive  committee, 
and  giving  it  power  to  perpetuate  itself. 
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•♦  The  executive  committee  is  composed  of  nine 
members.  The  terms  of  one- third  of  these  ex- 
pire each  year.  Their  successors  are  elected  by 
those  holding  over.  The  committee  selects  the 
oflBcers  from  its  own  membership.  Their  duties 
as  officers  are  administrative,  no  final  action  be- 
ing taken  without  the  vote  of  the  committee. 
Advisory  committees,  of  from  one  to  five  mem- 
bers, are  appointed  in  the  wards.  Their  duties 
are  to  furnish  information  and  advice,  especially 
when  called  for,  and  on  occasion  as  directed  to 
start  movements  for  the  nomination  of  independ- 
ent candidates.*^ 

**The  general  membership  of  the  league  is 
composed  of  voters,  who  sign  cards  expressing 
approval  of  its  purposes  and  methods.  No 
general  meetings  of  the  members  are  held  ; 
but  circular  letters  advising  those  in  a  given 
ward  of  the  local  situation  are  frequently  mailed 
during  aldermanic  campaigns  to  secure  a  wide 
cooperation.  At  the  opening  of  its  second  cam- 
paign, the  league  mailed  a  pamphlet  to  every 
registered  voter  in  the  city,  giving  the  history 
for  some  years  of  franchise  legislation  by  the 
council,  with  a  full  report  on  the  records  of  re- 
tiring members." 

WHAT    THE    LEAGUE    HAS    DONE. 

The  net  results  bf  the  league's  five  campaigns, 
in  the  face  of  most  powerful  opposing  influences, 
are  decidedly  encouraging : 

'*0f  the  58  'gang*  members  of  1895,  but 
four  are  now  in  the  council.  The  *  honest 
minority'  of  10  of  1895  became  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  1899.  The  quality  of  the  member- 
ship has  steadily  improved.  Each  year  it  is 
found  easier  to  secure  good  candidates.  To-day 
the  council  contains  many  men  of  character  and 
force.  A  considerable  number  of  prominent  citi- 
zens have  become  members.  The  council  is  or- 
ganized on  a  non-partisan  basis,  the  good  men  of 
both  parties  being  in  charge  of  all  the  commit- 
tees. It  is  steadily  becoming  more  efficient.  No 
general  *  boodle  ordinance '  has  passed  over  the 
mayor's  veto  since  the  first  election  in  which  the 
league  participated.  Public  despair  has  given 
place  to  general  confidence  in  the  early  re- 
demption of  the  council.  It  is  no  longer  a 
good  investment  for  public  service  corpora- 
tions to 'expend  large  sums  to  secure  the  re- 
election of  notorious  boodlers.  It  is  no  longer 
profitable  to  pay  large  amounts  to  secure  mem- 
bership in  a  body  in  which  *  aldermanic  busi- 
ness' has  ceased  to  be  good.  It  is  now  an 
honor  to  be  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Council. 
Any  capable  member  may  easily  acquire  an 
honorable  city  reputation  in  a  single  term  of 
service." 


THE  NEW  SLAVERY  QUESTION. 

IN  the  May  Forum,  Dr.  Henry  O.  Dwight, 
whose  residence  in  Mohammedan  countries 
qualifies  him  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, treats  of  the  slavery  question  in  Sulu  under 
the  title  of  **  Uncle  Sam's  Legacy  of  Slaves." 

Dr.  Dwight  shows  that  the  system  of  slavery  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  traditions  of  all  Mohammedan 
peoples,  and  he  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
headway  against  the  institution  as  established 
among  those  peoples.     He  says  : 

<  *  Our  arguments  on  the  injustice  of  slavery, 
or  our  proofs  of  its  ruinous  effects  upon  the  peo- 
ple who  maintain  it,  cannot  even  be  heard  by 
Mohammedans.  We  may  by  force  stop  slave- 
raiding  in  Sulu  ;  and  the  Moros  will  admit  that 
we  have  the  right  to  do  so,  as  we  have  the  right 
to  stop  other  forms  of  war,  if  we  have  the  power. 
But  any  attempt  to  release  by  force,  from  the 
houses  of  the  people,  slaves  whom  these  Moham- 
medans have  obtained  in  regular  conformity  to 
their  religious  law,  and  who  form  part  of  the 
family  life  which  that  law  has  consecrated,  would 
be  an  attack  upon  the  Mohammedan  religion 
itself,  to  be  resisted  with  the  fiercest  wrath  of 
fanaticism  by  a  general  appeal  to  arms,  wheth^ 
made  in  Central  Africa,  in  Turkey,  or  in  the 
Sulu  Islands. 

THE    NATURE    OP    MOHAMMEDAN    SLAVERY. 

*  <  Clearly,  then,  a  large  army  will  be  needed  if 
we  seek  to  coerce  the  Moros  into  freeing  the 
slaves  now  in  their  hands.  But  some  who  have 
had  dealings  with  the  Moros  say  that  all  this  anx- 
iety to  clear  ourselves  from  reproach  is  needless. 
Mohammedan  slavery  is  not  slavery  as  we  under- 
stand it.  Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
opinion.  Glimpses  of  slavery  in  Mohammedan 
lands  are  far  from  repellent.  I  once  asked  a 
Turkish  friend  with  whom  I  was  walking  to 
point  out  to  me  some  specimens  of  slaves  in  the 
crowd  on  the  streets.  We  met  a  party  of  veiled 
Turkish  women.  Walking  behind  them  was  a 
girl  of  ten,  plainly  but  comfortably  dressed,  and 
carrying  a  bundle  wrapped  in  an  embroidered 
cloth.  The  bundle  was  so  large  that  the  slender 
little  arms  could  hardly  encircle  it,  and  there 
was  a  sense  of  relief  when  the  ladies  hailed  a  cab, 
and  entered  it — little  girl,  big  bundle,  and  all. 
*  That  little  girl  is  a  slave,*  said  my  friend.  *  It 
is  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  help  for  the  house. 
She  is  treated  almost  like  a  daughter;  does  what 
work  she  can  about  the  house;  carries  parcels  in 
the  street;  runs  errands  to  the  baker  and  the 
grocer,  and  goes  to  school  when  she  has  nothing 
else  to  do.  Her  work  pays  for  her  keep;  and 
when  she  has  grown  there  is  sure  to  be  some  one 
willing  to  buy  her.'     The  lot  of  that  little  slave 
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was  certainly  better  than  that  of  many  a  child  of 
the  slums  in  our  cities. 

* » A  carriage  came  whirling  by,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  noble  horses,  and  with  two  servants  rid- 
ing on  horseback  behind.  It  stopped  a  little  in 
front  of  us.  The  coachman  leaped  to  the  ground, 
and  the  servants  hastily  dismounted,  one  of  them 
opening  the  door  of  the  carriage.  A  negro 
stepped  out  and  passed  into  a  shop,  profoundly 
saluted  by  passers  in  the  street  as  well  as  by  the 
three  servants.  He  was  black  as  ebony,  with 
very  high  cheek-bones,  very  small  eyes,  and  very 
thick  lips.  But  he  was  tall,  and  held  his  head 
like  a  field-marshal.  <  That  man  is  a  slave,'  said 
my  friend.  <  Which  one  ? '  I  asked,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  three  servants.  *  Why, 
the  negro  who  came  in  the  carriage,'  said  my 
friend.  *  These  fellows  are  his  servants,  but  he 
himself  belongs  to  some  very  high  personage,  and 
has  charge  of  the  women  ;  probably  he  is  chief 
of  the  slaves  in  some  very  great  house.*  One 
cannot  find  much  to  pity  in  the  lot  of  a  slave  who 
rides  about  in  his  coach.** 

WHAT   CAN    UNCLE   SAM   DO? 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  from  the  paragraphs 
just  quoted,  that  Dr.  D wight  has  blinded  himself 
to  the  harshness  and  injustice  of  Mohammedan 
slavery,  especially  in  its  dealings  with  women. 
On  the  contrary,  he  exposes  unsparingly  '  *  its 
heartless  disregard  of  the  most  sacred  feelings 
and  rights  of  women.'*  While  he  believes  that 
Sulu  slavery  has  alleviations  never  found  in  the 
system  as  it  formerly  existed  in  Christendom, 
still  he  considers  it  *  *  at  best  a  slightly  modified 
form  of  a  well-known  wrong  too  criminal  to  be 
ignored.**  How  shall  we  deal  with  this  evil  ? 
Dr.  Dwight  does  not  outline  any  policy,  but  he 
concludes  his  article  with  a  suggestion  : 

*»The  Moros  are  a  people  apart,  not  as  yet 
amenabh  to  influences  which  will  weigh  with 
other  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines.  Let  them 
be  treated  as  such.  Let  the  Sulu  Islands  be 
classed  in  the  same  category  as  our  Indian  reser- 
vations, to  be  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  steel  for 
the  safety  of  neighboring  peoples,  but  to  be 
managed  internally  by  their  own  chiefs  under 
existing  laws  and  usages.  Such  a  course  would 
accord  with  the  views  of  General  Bates,  with  the 
policy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  especially  with  the 
expectations  of  tlie  Moros  themselves.  But — 
and  this  is  important  if  our  consciences  are  not 
to  be  burdened  by  the  acts  of  these  people — un- 
til some  such  system  of  moral  quarantine  has 
educated  them  to  new  ideas  of  justice  and  equity, 
let  not  these  tribes  be  employed  (as  possibly  they 
have  been  used  in  Mindanao)  to  apply  their  pecu- 
liar methods  to  the  subjugation  of  insurgents.'* 


THE  FIRST  WORLD-CONQUEROR. 

IN  Axnslee's  Magazine  for  May,  Mr.  Theodore 
Waters  gives  an  interesting  accoant  of  the 
excavations  made  on  the  site  of  ancient  Nippur 
— the  **  Calneh  in  the  land  of  Shinar  "  of  Geoe- 
sis — in  Mesopotamia,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  These  excavations 
have  been  ten  years  in  progress — for  the  first 
two  years  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  John 
P.  Peters,  and  since  then  of  Prof.  H.  V.  Hil- 
precht  and  J.  H.  Haynes. 

Some  notion  of  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  discoveries  that  have  resulted  from  the  ei 
cavations  at  Nippur  is  conveyed  by  the  following 
paragraphs  from  Mr.  Waters*  article  : 

♦  *  Professor  Hilprecht  has  been  constantly  find 
ing  fragments  of  tablets,  of  vases,  of  urns,  of 
sarcophagi,  etc.,  each  fragment  inscHbed  with 
some  enlightening  fact,  or  perhaps  with  somf 
puzzling  statement,  the  meanin^i:  of  which  was 
not  ascertained  until  later.  He  was  able,  it 
times,  to  corroborate  many  historical  statements 
concerning  kings  before  Christ,  and  at  others 
to  fill  completely  many  gaps  in  the  long  line  of 
succession,  until  they  traced  back  to  the  days  of 
Ur-Gur,  2800  B.C.,  Narim  Sin  and  hia  father, 
Sargon  I.,  3800  B.C.,  and  to  fifteen  kings  who 
lived  previous  to  Sargon.  It  was  in  the  temple 
area  that  the  fragmentary  evidence  of  these  rulers 
was  found.  The  temple  was  the  Temple  of  Bel 
or  Inlil,  around  which  the  religion  of  Nippnr 
had  centered.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  in 
the  three  or  four  stiata  marked  by  the  successive 
platforms  of  the  temple  everything  was  in  such  a 
fragmentary  condition.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  investigators  succeeded  in  learning  that  this 
damage  was  the  result  of  a  raid  by  the  Elim- 
ites,  who  came  down  from  the  north  about 
2200  B.C.  and  sacked  Nippur.  They  carried 
away  to  Elim  every  article  of  value  which  they 
could  take.  What  they  could  not  take  they 
broke  into  pieces  and  scattered.  The  proof  of 
this  is  that  some  of  the  spoil  of  this  ancient  raid 
is  to  day  being  dug  up  on  the  site  of  old  Susa 

<<  Among  the  fragments  of  pre-Sargonic  times 
is  one  which  told  of  a  king,  Enshagsbarana, 
and  his  achievements  in  defending  Kengi  from 
the  enmity  of  the  city  of  Kish.  The  significance 
of  this  and  other  fragments  of  similar  character, 
however,  was  never  realized  so  much  as  when 
they  were  collated  with  that  great  find  which  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  ancient  time — King  Lugalzaggisi,  the  con- 
queror of  the  world.  The  fragments  were  found 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  The  fragments 
were  parts  of  vases  scattered  and  broken,  some- 
times into  the  very  smallest  of  pieces.  But 
when  properly  placed  together  they  revealed  the 
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longest  inscription  yet  deciphered  concerning  the 
fourth  and  fifth  millenniums,  B.C." 

This  inscription  was  restored  by  Professor 
Hilprecht  from  88  fragments  of  64  different 
vases.  Professor  Hilprecht  has  said  that  the 
work  was  just  as  much  a  mathematical  task  as  it 
was  a  palsBOgraphical  and  philological  problem. 
On  the  basis  of  palsBographical  evidence  150 
pieces  were  selected 
out  of  a  heap  of 
600  fragments  and 
particles.  Profess- 
or Hilprecht  then 
succeeded  in  plac- 
ing five  fragments 
together.  By  this 
means  he  obtained 
the  beginning  and 
ends  of  each  col- 
umn. It  remained 
to  arrange  the  little 
fragments  and  de- 
termine their  exact 
position.  In  many 
cases  there  were 
only  a  few  traces 
of  the  original 
characters  left  to 
guide  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction. 

A    DOCUMENT    7,000 
TEARS    OLD. 

*  *  This  document 
is  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  in  ex- 
istence. Certainly 
it  is  the  oldest  of 
any  length  ;  and, 
taken  in  connec- 
tion with  other 
fragments  of  the 
time,  it  tells  a  mar- 
velous story  of  hu- 
man life  as  it  ex- 
isted between  six 
and  seven  thousand 
years  ago.  Here  it 
is  briefly,  as  com- 
piled from  the  findings  of  Professor  Hilprecht : 

**  *  The  first  king  of  whom  there  is  any  record 
was  Enshagshurana,  lord  of  Kengi.  Kengi  was 
the  ancient  name  of  Babylonia.  It  signified 
*»Land  of  the  Canals  and  Reeds,"  so  that  the 
general  character  of  the  country  at  least  must 
then  have  been  very  similar  to  that  of  the  present 
time.  Kengi  was  then  in  an  advanced  state  of 
civilization,  and  was  inhabited  partly  by  Semites 
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King  LngalzagKisi's  account  of 
his  triumphs. 


and  partly  by  Sumerians.  The  Sumerians  were 
the  cultured  class.  In  a  manner  they  were  to 
the  Semites  what  the  Greeks  were  to  the  Romans, 
but  the  cultural  difference  was  greater,  perhaps. 
The  capital  of  this  early  kingdom  is  not  yet 
known,  though  in  all  probability  it  was  the  city  of 
Erech  (Gen.  x.  10).  But  the  religious  center  of 
Kengi  was  the  temple  of  the  god  Bel,  or  Inlil, 
in  Nippur,  which  was  Calneh.  Nippur  was 
under  the  especial  care  of  the  kings  of  Kengi, 
each  of  whom  was  called  a  patesi — a  title  which 
signified  that  the  king  was  great,  sovereign,  lord 
of  the  temple,  and  chief  servant  of  its  god. 
**  Palest' gal' Mil,  or  Great  Priest-King  of  Bel," 
meant  that  the  king  was  ruler  by  divine  right. 
Other  temples  had  their  paiesis,  who  were  not 
kings,  but  who  enjoyed  privileges  which  virtu- 
ally made  them  rulers  of  the  cities  and  towns  in 
which  the  temples  were  located. 

***At  this  early  time  Kengi  was  greatly 
harassed  by  the  people  of  Kish,  a  nearby  city. 
Kish  enjoyed  a  cult  of  its  own,  and  its  patesi  was 
an  ambitious  man,  who  desired  to  extend  his  in- 
fluence outside  of  his  own  city  or  kingdom. 
Nearly  every  city  was  a  kingdom  in  those  days. 
Kish  lay  in  the  north  of  Kengi,  and  the  people 
of  the  latter  place  called  it  gul  shag  ;  that  is, 
**  wicked  of  heart,'*  and  ga  gull,  or  **  teeming 
with  wickedness.*'  Once,  indeed,  Utug,  the 
patesi  of  Kish,  encroached  so  far  on  Babylonia 
or  Kengi  that  he  obtained  possession  of  Nippur, 
for  there  is  a  record  showing  that  he  presented  a 
large  sandstone  vase  to  the  god  Bel,  in  the  temple 
of  Nippur.  But  vase  fragments  have  been  found 
on  which  was  recorded  the  fact  that  Enshagshu- 
rana, that  most  ancient  king,  marched  against 
Kish  with  an  army,  and  defeated  its  patesi.  The 
spoil  of  this  expedition  was  presented  to  Bel,  the 
god  of  Nippur.  Later  on,  another  king  of  Kengi 
marched  against  Kish,  and  not  only  invested  the 
city,  but  captured  its  ruler.  En  Bildar,  carrying 
home  victoriously  *  *  his  statue,  his  shining  silver, 
the  utensils,  his  property,"  and  depositing  them 
in  the  temple  of  Bel.  But  this  success  of  the 
Sumerians,  who  were  the  natural  rulers  of  Kengi, 
was  evidently  short-lived  ;  for  presently  another 
king  of  Kish,  Ur-Shulpauddu,  is  found  to  have 
offered  several  inscribed  vases  in  the  temple  of 
Nippur  to  Inlil,  lord  of  lands,  and  to  Ninlil,  mis- 
tress of  heaven  and  earth,  consort  to  Inlil. 

NORTHERN    HORDES. 

<  •  *  It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  inscriptions, 
that  Babylonia,  or  Kengi,  was  being  steadily 
encroached  upon  by  the  foreign  hordes  who 
dwelt  to  the  north.  The  Sumerians  represented 
the  culture  of  the  world,  and  Kengi  was  their 
ancestral   home.     How  far  back  into  the  pap 
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their  civilization  extended  is,  of  course,  un- 
known ;  but  it  was  very  old,  even  at  that  time, 
for  they  had  already  apparently  reached  that 
stage  of  martial  enervation  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  fate  of  most  advanced  civilizations. 
The  invadei-s,  on  the  other  hand,  were  Semites, 
and  they  carried  on  their  conquests  with  the 
vigor  of  a  younger  nation.  Kish,  which  origi- 
nally formed  part  of  Kengi,  became  their  most 
southerly  outpost,  and  from  it  they  sapped  the 
strength  of  the  Sumerian  civilization.  The  vic- 
tory of  Ur-Shulpauddu  was  apparently  com- 
plete ;  but,  whether  it  was  shortly  wrested  from 
him,  or  whether  he  ruled  a  long  time,  the  frag- 
mentary record  does  not  reveal.  Perhaps  the 
end  of  the  Sumerian  supremacy  was  inevitable  ; 
for  at  last,  when  the  moment  for  their  suppres- 
sion was  at  hand,  Lugalzaggisi  appeared. 

<  *  *  Lugalzaggisi  was  the  son  of  Ukush,  patesi 
of  gish-Ban,  or,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Scriptures, 
Haran  (Gen.  xii.  4),  and  he  was  the  chief  com- 
mander of  the  invading  army.  He  was  the  Alex- 
ander of  the  time,  sweeping  everything  before 
him,  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Persian 
Gulf — a  remarkable  corroboration  of  the  historical 
certainty  of  many  of  the  facts  recorded  in  Genesis. 
Negative  critics  have  endeavored  to  resolve  the 
account  of  the  four  Eastern  kings  who  marched 
against  the  kings  of  Palestine  into  a  myth.  They 
contend  that  an  invasion  of  such  proportions  as 
is  mentioned  in  G^n.  xiv.  would  have  been  im- 
possible in  Abraham's  time.  Yet  Lugalzaggisi 
(4500  B.C.),  who  lived  2,500  years  before  the 
time  of  Abraham,  says  in  his  inscriptions  that  he 
had  extended  this  conquest  to  the  Mediterranean. 
It  might  also  be  said,  in  passing,  that  Sargon  (3800 
B.C.),  who  flourished  long  after  Lugalzaggisi,  and 
yet  long  before  Abraham  (210tf  b.o.  or  there- 
abouts), left  inscriptions  which  show  that  he  car- 
ried on  four  campaigns  to  the  Mediterranean, 
until  at  last  he  subdued  the  Amorites,  of  whom 
records  have  been  found  in  Cyprus.  Lugalzag- 
gisi's  inscriptions  also  tend  to  prove  the  biblical 
statement  that  the  Semites  came  from  the  north 
to  be  correct,  and  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin 
of  the  race  in  Armenia.  Ukush,  the  father  of 
the  world  conqueror,  and  priest- king  of  Haran, 
was  a  Semite,  as  his  name  indicates. 

**  *  Lugalzaggisi  made  Erech  (Gen.  x.  10)  the 
capital  of  his  world. 

**  *  He  can  hardly  have  been  the  first  Semite 
who  adopted  the  Sumerian  pantheon  of  gods  and 
their  whole  religious  cultus.  The  worship  of 
Jehovah  may  have  been  generally  supplanted  by 
the  Sumerian  religion  long  before  his  time. 
However,  the  Semites  appreciated  the  evidence 
of  cultural  difference  between  their  own  more  or 
less  barbarous  habits  and  those  of  the  Sumerians, 


who  were  Hamitic  ;  for  they  followed  the  tradi. 
tions  of  the  latter  to  such  an  extent  that  little  or 
nothing  of  that  which  is  purely  Semitic  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  language,  writing,  manner  of 
living,  etc. ,  Lugalzaggisi  made  the  whole  world 
Sumerian.  Probably  he  raised  the  standard  of 
the  world  higher  in  proportion  to  its  previous 
condition  than  any  ruler  before  or  since — ^this,  of 
course,  with  the  single  element  of  religion  left 
out.  He  carved  his  achievements  on  vases  of 
stone,  and  placed  them  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
temple  of  Bel,  where  they  remained  intact  until 
that  famous  Elimitic  raid,  when  they  were 
smashed  into  the  fragments  found  and  deci- 
phered by  Professor  Hilprecht. 

<<  ^  The  language  used  by  the  ancient  king  was 
even  poetic  : 

'  * '  When  Inhl,  lord  of  the  lands,  invested 
Lugalzaggisi  with  the  kingdom  of  the  world  ; 
when  he  filled  the  lands  with  his  renown  and  sub- 
dued the  country  from  the  rise  of  the  sun  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun, — at  that  time  he  straightened 
his  path  from  the  lower  sea  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  to  the  upper  sea  and  granted  him  the 
dominion  of  everything  from  the  rise  of  the  son 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  caused  the  coun- 
tries to  dwell  in  peace. 

<  <  <  Yet  after  Lugalzaggisi  died  he  was  quickly 
forgotten.  The  Bible  does  not  mention  him,  and 
Bible  scholars  heretofore  have  even  spoken  of 
Sargon,  who  built  his  temple  on  the  ruins  of 
Nippur  after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  as 
m)rthical.'  " 

THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

IT  is  a  suggestive  coincidence  that  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  British  Empire  now  proceed- 
ing at  so  rapid  a  pace  should  synchronize  with 
the  municipal  reconstitution  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  empire  and  the  formation  of  a  real  University 
of  London.  There  seems  to  be,  as  there  ought 
to  be,  a  close  if  subtle  connection  between  the 
imperial  constitution,  the  imperial  capital,  and 
what  one  may  hope  will  prove  to  be  the  imperial 
university.  These  are  considerations  which  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  article  in  the  April  Quar- 
terly Review  on  the  statutes  and  regulations  made 
by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  Act,  1900.  The  scheme  is 
described  as  quite  unique  in  the  history  of  uni- 
versities. 

A    TR I -PARTITE    SENATE. 

The  senate  is  the  supreme  and  governing  ex- 
ecutive. Besides  the  chancellor  and  chairman  of 
convocation,  and  four  members  appointed  by  the 
Queen  in  Council,  ^*  the  senate  may  be  said  to  be 
composed  approximately  as  to  one-third  of  repro- 
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sentatives  of  institutions  and  corporations,  as  to 
one-third  of  representatives  of  the  teachers,  and 
as  to  one -third  of  representatives  of  the  gradu- 
ates.''  The  first  third  mentioned  is  intended  to 
include  two  members  each  from  University  and 
King*s  Colleges,  two  members  each  from  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  four 
members  from  the  four  Inns  of  Court,  and  two 
from  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  three  from 
the  City  and  County  Councils,  one  from  the  City 
and  Guilds  Institute. 

THREE   STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

There  are  three  standing  committees  of  the 
senate  :  the  academic  council,  mainly  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  teachers,  and  empowered 
to  advise  on  all  that  pertains  to  the  internal  side  ; 
the  council  for  external  students,  chiefly  ap- 
pointed by  the  graduates,  to  advise  as  to  the 
external  side  (or  side  concerned  with  students 
examined  as  at  present  by  the  university,  but  not 
in  attendance  on  its  schools) ;  and  the  board  to 
promote  the  extension  ot  university  teaching. 

EIGHT   FACULTIES. 

External  to  the  senate,  two  classes  of  bodies 
are  created  : 

*  <  The  leading  teachers  are  arranged  in  faculties, 
which,  in  the  language  used  in  the  commissioners' 
report,  is  understood  as  meaning  a  body  of 
persons  charged  with  the  teaching  of  a  group  of 
subjects  in  the  university.  The  faculties  thus 
constituted  are  eight  in  number  :  theology,  arts, 
laws,  music,  medicine,  science,  engineering,  and 
economics  and  political  science  (including  com- 
merce and  industry).  But  apart  from  the 
faculties,  which  deal  genemlly  with  the  groups  of 
subjects  in  which  the  several  degrees  may  be 
taken,  boards  are  to  be  appointed  to  attend  to 
the  claims  of  each  separate  branch  of  study. 
These  boards  are  to  be  composed  of  teachers  and 
examiners." 

TWENTY-FOUR    SCHOOLS    ADMITTED. 

The  senate  will  obtain  reports  on  its  associated 
schools  ;  it  may  aid  them  with  money  grants  ;  it 
may  select  from  their  teachers  persons  to  teach 
under  its  own  direct  control.  But  *  *  it  has  no 
power  of  interference  in  any  matter  other  than 
the  courses  of  study  there  provided  for  internal 
students."  In  all  other  matters  these  schools 
retain  their  autonomy : 

**  Twenty- four  institutions  are  thus  admitted. 
They  are  University  and  King's  Colleges,  Lon- 
don, in  all  the  faculties  in  which  they  respec- 
tively afford  instruction :  five  Nonconformist 
colleges  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  to- 
gether with  a  Church  of  England  college  at 


Highbury,  in  the  faculty  of  theology  ;  the  Royal 
Holloway  College  and  Bedford  College  for 
Women,  in  the  faculties  of  arts  and  science  ; 
the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London,  in  the 
faculty  of  science,  and  in  agriculture  only,  the 
college  for  that  subject  at  Wye  ;  the  ten  Met- 
ropolitan Medical  Schools  (other  than  those  con- 
nected with  University  and  King's  Colleges),  in 
the  faculty  of  medicine  ;  the  Central  Technical 
College  at  South  Kensington,  in  the  faculty  of 
engineering ;  and  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science,  in  the  faculty  so 
named.  To  these  the  senate  may  hereafter  add 
such  other  institutions  as  may  he  deemed  prop- 
erly qualified." 

FIVE    HUNDRED    TEACHERS. 

Teachers  belonging  to  other  institutions,  not- 
ably the  polytechnics,  may  also  be  recognized, 
and  matriculated  students  pursuing  an  approved 
course  of  study  under  them  will  be  able  to  enter 
for  internal  degrees. 

The  commissioners  have  recognized,  as  teach- 
ers of  the  university,  upward  of  500  persons  on 
the  teaching  staffs  of  various  institutions  within 
the  appointed  radius  of  30  miles  from  the  central 
oflSce. 

The  <* external"  work  of  examining  all 
comers  will  still  go  on  ;  but  it  is  expected  that 
*  *  with  the  increase  of  provincial  and  colonial 
universities  the  external  students  may  tend  to 
disappear." 

The  reviewer  regrets  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
have  declined  to  enter  the  new  university. 

THE  CRUCIFIXION  AND  EVOLUTION. 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  papers  in  the 
May  magazines  is  the  second  part  of  Mr. 
Peyton's  Contemporary  Review  paper  on  *<The 
Crucifixion  as  an  Evolutionary  Force."  It  is  an 
article  full  of  suggestion,  but  it  leaves  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader  a  somewhat  confused  im- 
pression. There  is  a  certain  mystical  vagueness 
about  his  argument  which,  perhaps,  was  un- 
avoidable ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  paper  to  grasp, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  summarize.  Mr.  Pey- 
ton's thesis  is  stated  in  the  following  sentence  : 

**The  self-sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  transformed 
into  a  supersecular  pressure,  as  a  conditioning 
force  of  Western  evolution,  is  literally  unknown 
to  historians,  though  indisputably  it  is  a  deter- 
mining force  of  modern  history." 

In  order  to  justify  this  contention,  he  passes  in 
review  the  history  of  Christendom.  He  main- 
tains that  the  real  significance  of  the  Reforma- 
tion movement  has  been  missed,  and  asserts  that 
the  key  to  the  revolt  against  the  Roman  Church 
la  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  <*  the  men  of  the 
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both  its  arras.  But  these  are  only  trifles  com- 
pared with  what  the  late  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  saw  on 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  for  it  is  given,  on  his 
authority,  that  he  once  witnessed  a  terrible  battle 
between  two  armies  of  lobsters,  and  that  they 
fought  with  such  fury  that  the  shore  was  strewn 
with  their  claws." 

They  are  not,  however,  cannibals,  and  evi- 
dently possess  chivalrous  instincts,  for  they  never 
bite  or  strike  below  the  head  and  claws.  One  of 
their  dreadest  enemies  is  the  octopus. 

HOW    THEY    ESCAPE. 

**  To  evade  them,  the  lobsters  can,  according  to 
the  grounds  they  are  on.  assume  all  the  colors 
shading  between  a  dark  blue,  through  brown,  to 
a  whitish  cream -color,  mostly  by  a  mottling  proc- 
ess ;  and  as  in  deep  water  the  bottom  is  much 
spotted  in  some  places  with  quantities  of  dead- 
white  sea-shells  and  cream-colored  corallines,  the 
utility  of  these  colors  in  this  form,  in  the  lob- 
ster, is  apparent,  as  it  puts  them  in  harmony 
with  the  above  conditions.  Near  the  shore  the 
umbrageous  palm-like  laminarian  forests  cover 
the  dark  rocky  bottom  ;  under  this  shade,  at 
midday  it  is  only  twilight,  and  in  the  caverns 
and  caves  it  has  the  darkness  of  night ;  here  in 
the  day  their  dark-blue  color  beautifully  blends 
with  their  surroundings  ;  and  in  the  night  we 
are  certain  they  are  safe  from  the  eyes  of  their 
pursuers.'' 

IRELAND :  THE  LAND  OF  GLORIOUS  FAILURE. 

THE  Queen's  visit  to  Dublin  will  open  the 
hearts  of  many  a  reader  to  Lady  Gregory's 
prose  elegy  in  CornhiU,  on  <*  The  Felons  of  Our 
Land."  In  Ireland,  she  says,  a  '*  felon"  has 
come  to  mean  one  who  has  gone  to  death  or  to 
prison  for  the  sake  of  a  principle  or  a  cause  : 

'*  In  consequence,  the  prison  rather  lends  a  halo 
than  leaves  a  taint.  In  a  country  that  is  not  a 
reading  country,  ^  Speeches  from  the  Dock, '  the 
last  public  words  of  political  prisoners,  is  in  its 
forty-eighth  edition.  The  chief  ornament  of 
many  a  cottage  is  the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a 
son  of  the  house  framed  and  hung  up  as  a  sort  of 


diploma  of  honor.  I  remember  an  election  to  a 
dispensary  district,  before  which  one  candidate 
sent  round  certificates  of  his  medical  skill,  the 
other  merely  a  statement  that  several  members  of 
his  family  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. And  it  was  the  latter  who  won  the  ap- 
pointment. I  have  known  the  hillsides  blaze  with 
bonfires  when  prisoners  were  released,  not  because 
they  were  believed  to  be  innocent,  but  because 
they  were  believed  to  be  guilty.  It  has  been  so  all 
through  the  century. 

*  *  So  they  sang  and  still  sing  : 

*  A  felon's  cap's  the  noblest  crown 
An  Irish  head  can  wear.'  ^ 

In  closing.  Lady  Gregory  contrasts  the  out- 
ward forms  in  which  religion  appears  to  the  peas- 
ant of  England  and  to  the  peasant  of  Ireland : 

*'To  the  English  peasant  the  well -furnished 
village  church,  the  pulpit  cushion,  the  gilt- edge*! 
Bible,  the  cosy  rectory,  represent  respectability, 
comfort,  peace,  a  settled  life.  In  Ireland  the 
peasant  has  always  before  his  eyes,  on  his  own 
cottage- walls  or  in  his  white- washed  chapel,  tb? 
cross,  the  spear,  the  crown  of  thorns,  that  tell  of 
what  once- seemed  earthly  failure  ;  that  tell  that 
He  to  whom  he  kneels  was  led  to  a  felon's  death. 

<<In  England  the  poet  of  to-day  must,  if  he 
will  gain  a  hearing,  write  of  the  visible  and  ma- 
terial things  that  appeal  to  a  people  who  have 
made  *  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England  '  a  fetish, 
and  whose  characteristic  song  is — 

"  *  We  don't  want  to  fight,  but  by  Jingo  if  we  do. 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  w^ve  got  the 
money  too,^ 

In  Ireland  he  is  in  touch  with  a  people  whose 
thoughts  have  long  been  dwelling  on  an  idea : 
whose  heroes  have  been  the  failures,  the  men 
*  who  went  out  to  battle  and  always  fell ' — who 
went  out  to  a  battle  that  was  already  lost ;  men 
who,  whatever  may  have  been  their  mistakes  or 
faults,  had  an  aim  quite  apart  from  |>ersonaI 
greed  or  gain." 

So  Browning's  canonization  of  failure  lends  a 
new  meaning  to  the  old  name  of  *  *  the  laje  of 
Saints." 
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THE  CgNTURY. 

NEARLY  a  quarter  of  the  June  Century  is  taken 
up  with  a  voluminous  article  by  Nikola  Tesla, 
on  "The  Problem  of  Increasing  Human  Energy,"  with 
many  extraordinary  photographs  of  the  author's  elec- 
trical experiments.  He  discusses  first  the  three  ways 
of  increasing  human  energy — (1)  by  increasing  the  hu- 
man mass  through  observance  of  the  laws  of  hygiene, 
and  by  making  the  soil  produce  mote  food  (Mr.  Tenia 
claims  to  have  discovered  a  means  of  indefinitely  in- 
creasing its  productiveness  by  means  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds, secured  from  tlie  oxidization  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  with  cheap  mechanical  power  and  simple  elec- 
trical apparatus) ;  02)  by  reducing  the  force  retarding 
the  human  mass— the  greatest  obstacle  being  ignorance 
(Mr.  Tesla  thinks  that  universal  peace  is  the  first  step 
toward  this— a  consummation  he  is  to  obtain  through  an 
extraordinary  invention  of  "automatons"  which  carry 
out  of  themselves  a  great  variety  of  intelligent  acts. 
These  automatons  are  to  do  the  fighting  in  the  future  ; 
(3)  finally,  by  harnessing  the  sun's  energy.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give,  in  a  limited  space,  any  real  idea  of  Mr. 
Tesla*s  most  extraordinary  presentation.  Almost  the 
least  of  his  prophecies  is  that  we  shall  probably  "soon 
have  a  self-acting  heat-engine,  capable  of  deriving  mod- 
erate amounts  of  energy  from  the  ambient  medium. 
There  is  also  a  possibility,  though  a  small  one,  that  we 
may  obtain  electrical  energy  direct  from  the  sun." 

OOVEfiNOR  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  REFORMERS. 

Grovemor  Roosevelt  (whose  championing  by  Mr.  Stef- 
fens  in  another  magazine  we  notice  elsewhere)  runs  a 
tilt  with  the  reformers  who  have  been  criticising  him 
in  a  paper  called  "  Latitude  and  Longitude  Among  Re- 
formers"— in  which,  while  acknowledging  heartily  the 
efforts  of  all  brave  and  intelligent  men  to  improve  ex- 
isting conditions,  he  is  severe  enough  on  "the  men  whose 
antics  throw  discredit  upon  the  reforms  they  profess 
to  advocate." 

OUR  CONSULS  AGAIN. 

Mr.  Richard  Whiteing  writes  entertainingly  about 
"  The  Life  of  the  Boulevard  "  in  Paris ;  Harry  A.  Gar- 
field, late  president  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, has  some  scathing  strictures  on  the  disgraceful 
inefficiency  of  our  consular  system  in  its  relations  to 
the  business  man — one  friend  of  his  stating  that,  out 
of  twenty  consuls  he  had  had  to  come  into  contact  with, 
"  fully  one-half  were  unfit  for  the  p>osition,  and  some  of 
them  disreputable."  The  writer  seems  to  think  that 
since  the  "consular  debauch"  of  1893,  when  the  con- 
suls, good  and  bad,  w^re  turned  out  wholesale,  a  dozen 
really  capable  men  out  of  the  eleven  hundred  is  not  far 
from  a  fair  estimate. 

HARPER'S  MONTHLY. 

WE  have  selected,  for  special  notice  from  the  June 
Harper's^  Gren.  A.  W.  Greely's  paper  on  the 
"War  Balloon." 

K  E.  Easton  has  a  second  installment  of  his  experi- 
ences "  Inside  the  Boer  Lines,"  carrying  his  story  from 
the  outbreak  of  actual  hostilities  to  the  middle  of  the 
battle  of  Dundee.   For  the  first  two  months  of  the  war, 


he  says,  he  was  the  only  foreign  correspondent  inside 
the  Boer  lines,  and  he  gives  some  interesting  details  re- 
garding the  supplies  carried  by  the  wonderfully  mobile 
forces  of  the  Boers  : 

"  While  the  horse  was  being  shod,  the  affable  Boer 
assisted  me  in  selecting  my  commissariat  supplies  for 
the  front.  This  is  the  itemized  list  of  ten  days*  supplies 
for  the  field,  similar  to  that  taken  by  most  of  the 
burghers :  Three  pounds  of  game  biltong ;  five  small 
loaves  of  hard  bread  ;  five  cans  of  corned  beef — bearing 
an  American  label ;  a  two-pound  can  of  ground  coffee  ; 
two  pounds  of  hard  chocolate  ;  a  small  can  of  sugar ;  a 
few  ounces  each  of  salt  and  pepper.  For  my  horse  I 
secured  three  sheaves  of  oats  as  feed  on  the  train.  In 
the  veld  he  would  thrive  on  the  grass.  The  biltong  had 
the  appearance  of  gnarled  sticks  cut  from  cliff  cedars, 
and  the  old  Boer  explained  that  it  was  cured  in  the  sun. 
After  the  deer  has  been  dressed,  the  meat  is  hung  up  in 
the  shade  for  a  few  days,  until  the  outer  surface  is 
dried,  and  afterward  is  placed  in  the  sun,  where  every 
particle  of  moisture  is  quickly  extracted  from  it.  It 
will  then  keep  indefinitely,  and  experience  has  proven 
that  it  is  most  satisfying  and  nourishing  when  one  is 
extremely  hungry  and  exhausted  by  hard  riding.  The 
biltong,  hard  bread,  and  chocolate  were  placed  in  the 
saddle-bags.  A  veteran  Boer  would  never  think  of  tak- 
ing any  considerable  ride  in  the  veld  without  carrying 
thus  a  few  pounds  of  these  articles.  The  rest  of  my 
supplies  were  placed  in  a  wheat-sack.  In  addition  I 
had  a  Kafir  blanket,  a  mackintosh,  a  big  cup  in  which 
to  boil  coffee,  and  my  photographic  apparatus." 

PHENOMENA  OF  SPIRITISM. 

Dr.  James  Hervey  Hyslop,  of  Columbia  University, 
who  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  lately,  par- 
ticularly from  the  skeptics,  by  reason  of  his  champion- 
ing of  Mrs.  Piper  (the  medium  whom,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Prof.  William  James  cited  as  his  "  white  crow," 
that  proved  all  crows  were  not  black;  i.  e.,  all  mediums 
not  humbugs),  contributes  a  second  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  he  entitles  "  Life  After  Death."  Dr.  Hyslop 
declares  that  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  ten 
years  ago,  excluded  the  hypothesis  of  fraud  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Piper,  so  that  the  phenomena  observed, 
many  of  which  he  cites,  can  be  explained  only  through 
telepathy,  or  spiritism.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  why 
the  former  position  is  untenable. 

"I  must  say  to  the  reader,  however,  that  I  shall  not 
remain  by  the  spiritistic  theory,  if  a  better  can  be  ol> 
tained  to  explain  the  phenomena.  I  advance  it  simply 
as  a  hypothesis  that  will  explain,  and  not  as  one  that  is 
demonstrated,  by  the  facts.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
telepathy  to  explain  coincidences,  but  at  liest  that  pro- 
cess is  but  a  name  for  our  ignorance  of  the  real  modxi9 
operandi  in  the  production  of  the  phenomena.  It  is, 
in  fact,  only  a  name  for  the  necessity  of  a  cause  for  a 
coincidence  that  cannot  be  explained  by  chance  ;  and 
though  we  assume  that  it  is  some  direct  process  between 
mind  and  mind,  independent  of  the  ordinary  channels 
of  sense,  yet  it  has  displayed  no  other  (wwers  in  its  ex- 
perimental form  than  access  to  the  active  state  of  con- 
sciousness of  the  agent  at  the  time,  and  exhibits  no 
tendency  to  play  ad  libitum  with  the  memories  of  living 
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LIPPINCOTTS. 

THE  complete  novel  in  the  June  issue  of  Ltppin- 
cotVs  is  a  story  of  Manila,  called  '*.Ray's  Daugh- 
ter," by  Gen.  Charles  King.  It  is  a  characteristic 
romance,  dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  a  young  Ameri- 
can soldier,  sentout  to  the  Philippines,  whose  love-story 
comes  to  a  happy  ending  amid  the  fierce  fighting  of  a 
"memorable  February  day,"  when  the  Americanos 
ended  by  driving  the  Tagals  out  of  the  Guadaloupe 
woods  by  San  Pedro.  In  fact,  a  punning  double  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ^^  engagement "  brings  about  the  great 
event  of  Stuyvesant^s  life,  and  makes  him  forget  the 
wound  he  has  just  received  as  completely  as  the  hat  he 
has  been  looking  for. 

Stephen  Crane  seems  to  be  adopting  the  rdle  of  **  seri- 
ous "  historian.  Besides  his  account  of  the  Great  Trek, 
noticed  in  another  magazine,  he  has  here  a  paper  on ''  The 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  which  constitutes  the  fourth  in 
a  series  on  "  Great  Battles  of  the  World." 

Elizabeth  Patterson,  the  famous  Baltimore  belle,  is 
the  subject  of  a  little  sketch  by  Virginia  Tatnall  Pea- 
cock, who  describes  the  dramatic  events  of  her  life — 
from  the  time  when  Jerome  Bonaparte  saw  her  at  the 
fall  races,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married  her  out  of 
hand,  to  the  days  of  her  dignified  old  age,  when  she 
made  a  triumph  of  her  difficult  position  by  sheer  force 
of  character  and  ready  wit. 

THE  PASSION  PLAT  OF  SELZACH. 

Christine  Terhune  Herrick  tells  of  the  little-known 
Passion  Play  of  Selzaoh,  hitherto  overshadowed  by  the 
great  Oberammergau  performance.    She  says  : 

"Selzach  is  on  the  very  border  between  Switzerland 
and  Germany.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  farmers 
and  mechanics ;  yet  among  these  there  are  enough 
young  people  to  support  and  conduct  a  thriving  dra- 
matic society,  while  the  musical  clubs  are  marked  by 
unusual  acti  vity.  The  village  is  fortunate  in  possessing 
a  public-spirited  mayor  and  a  schoolmaster  of  unusual 
masical  ability  ;  and  it  is  due  to  them  that  the  idea  of 
the  Passion  Play,  first  conceived  by  a  few  citizens  in 
1890,  was  successfully  put  into  execution,  and  it  has 
been  given  now  for  five  years," 

"  There  are  seventeen  performances  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  most  of  them  taking  place  on  Sunday. 
The  play  is  so  deeply  devotional  in  its  character,  and 
is  viewed  with  such  reverence  by  the  actors  and  other 
villagers,  that  it  impresses  the  spectators  as  a  solemn 
religious  function  rather  than  a  dramatic  representa- 
tion." 

"We  had  rather  dreaded  the  scene  of  the  *  Cruci- 
fixion.* In  some  respects  the  Christ  had  disappointed 
us,  as  any  representation  of  the  Saviour  of  men  must 
fall  short  of  the  ideal  of  that  Divine  Personality  which 
each  one  carries  in  his  soul.  The  *  Crucifixion,*  how- 
ever, solemn  though  it  was,  was  not  harrowing,  either 
in  the  first  appearance,  when  the  sufferer  had  just  been 
hung  on  the  cross,  or  in  the  second,  when  He  was  shown 
in  death,  the  head  drooped  to  one  side,  the  whole  form 
relaxed. 

"  *  The  Resurrection,'  with  the  risen  Christ  issuing 
from  the  rock-hewn  tomb,  the  Roman  guards  falling 
back  in  affright,  a  beautiful  light  falling  upon  the  per- 
son of  Jesus,  was  the  real  climax,  and  far  more  impres- 
sive than  the  scene  of  the  Ascension,  which  followed,  or 
the  vision  of  the  glorified  Christ  in  Heaven  surrounded 
by  angels,  with  which  the  representation  ended." 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

FROM  the  June  AUantiCy  we  have  selected  for  spe- 
cial notice  President  Cleveland's  article  on  **  The 
Independence  of  the  Executive,"  and  an  account  by 
Edwin  Burritt  Smith  of  the  work  done  by  **  The  Mu- 
nicipal Voter's  League  of  Chicago." 

COMMERCIAL  EXPANSION. 

Charles  A.  Conant  writes  of  "  Recent  Ekx>Doinic  Ten- 
dencies," showing  how  the  events  of  the  last  few  years 
have  required  a  readjustment  by  economic  thinkers  erf 
many  preconceived  points  of  view  upon  important  sub- 
jects relating  to  industry  and  capital.  The  ezpaasitHi 
of  trade  and  widening  of  the  field  of  competition  opens 
a  vast  market  to  the  most  efficient  producer — a  market 
little  affected  by  home  legislation ;  the  great.  a<M;ama- 
lation  of  saved  capital  and  the  consequent  decline  io 
the  rate  of  interest ;  the  appearance  of  special  nations 
whose  preeminent  functions  seem  to  be  those  of  lenders. 
bankers,  and  carriers,— these  and  many  other  causa 
are  analyzed  in  their  effect  upon  the  individoal  and 
upon  the  state  as  a  competitor  in  the  struggle  for  com- 
mercial supremacy. 

THE  POET,  THE  GENTLEMAN,  AND  THE  SCHOLAR. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Poetry  of  a  Machine  Age," 
Gerald  Stanley  Lee  starts  with  the  definitions  of  a  po«t 
and  a  gentleman  as  both  meaning  **a  man  who  lovei 
his  work,*'  and  traces  the  poet's  place  in  "  this  dased. 
tired,  stumbling,  broken,  humbled  old  hero  of  a  world." 
Maurice  Thompson  tells  of  himself  as  *'An  Archer  on 
the  Kankakee,"  and  relates  some  truly  surprising  feate: 
as,  for  instance,  his  transfixing  a  heron  in  a  side  vnod 
at  forty-five  yards;  and  Ephraim  Emerton,  instead  ol 
linking  gentleman  and  poet,  inquires  into  the  meaning 
of  that  good  old  phrase,  "gentleman  and  scholar,'*  and 
its  lesson  for  the  men  of  to-day. 

WHAT  WILL  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  GREEK  ? 

William  Cranston  Law  ton,  in  an  article  called  ^*A 
Substitute  for  Greek,"  starts  with  the  following  funda- 
mental theses : 

**(1)  Every  study  should  contribute,  in  a  large  sense, 
to  good  citizenship.  That  is  the  true  common  bond, 
commune  vinculum^  which  Cicero  saw  uniting  all  cul- 
ture. (2)  Every  study  should  be  preparatory,  not  load- 
ing the  memory  with  accumulated  facts,  but  strength- 
ening the  reasoning  faculty,  so  that  it  may  apply  uni- 
versal principles  through  a  lifelong  educational  experi- 
ence. (3)  Therefore,  though  the  subjects,  the  materials* 
may  vary  somewhat,  the  methods  of  instruction  must 
be  essentially  the  same,  whether  we  graduate  our  stu- 
dents into  the  machine-shop,  the  counting-room,  or  the 
university." 

He  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  regarding  the 
discarding  of  Greek  for  the  history  of  civilisation  : 

**  Latin  should  remain  as  the  chief  alien-langoage 
study  in  high  schools  and  other  secondary  institutions. 
On  its  purely  linguistic  side  it  should  be  frankly  affili- 
ated with  the  vital  study  of  English.  At  the  same 
time,  German  should  at  least  be  used  enough  so  that  it 
shall  not  be  lost.  But  there  should  appear  prominently, 
in  all  our  curricula,  a  study  whose  text-books  are  not 
yet  written  ;  whose  competent  special  teachers  we  have 
hardly  begun  to  train — the  true  history  of  dvilixatiofn. 
...  A  day  may  come  when  no  schoolboy  shall  know 
the  five  Homeric  variants  for  the  infinitive  to  be,  pro- 
vided every  boy  and  girl  has  a  living  realisation  that 
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the  'Iliad'  created  the  consciousness  of  kin  among 
Hellenes ;  that  Helen  is,  from  Homer's  day  to  Tenny- 
son's, in  all  civilized  lands,  the  type  of  treacherous 
beauty,  Penelope  of  wifely  devotion,  Achilles  of  short- 
lived valor,  Odysseus  of  self-preserving  craft." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

IN  our  department  of  *' Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month,"  we  have  quoted  from  Prof.  James  Mui^ 
doch's  paper  in  the  May  North  American  on  *' Japan 
and  Russia  in  the  Far  East." 

THE  EASTERN  SITUATION. 

Other  papers  in  this  number  dealing  with  Oriental 
subjects  are :  "  The  Great  Siberian  Railway,"  by  M. 
Mikhailoff,  a  Russian  official  interested  in  the  work ; 
•*The  Powers  and  the  Partition  of  China,"  by  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  Reid,  D.D.,  president  of  the  International  In- 
stitute of  China ;  and  **  The  American  Policy  in 
China,"  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Dr.  Reid  holds  that 
through  mutual  jealousies  of  the  different  nations 
China  may  be  held  together,  while  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
predicts  that  the  action  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  Great  Britain,  will  be  strong 
enough  to  check  disintegration. 

SHOULD  ENGLAND  STOP  THE  WAR  ? 

M.  Jean  de  Bloch  endeavors  to  show  that  England  has 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  stopping  the 
war  with  the  Boers  at  once,  and  submitting  the  dispute 
to  arbitration;  and  he  bases  his  arguments  not  merely 
on  moral  obligations,  but  on  considerations  of  material 
and  political  well-being  as  well. 

SCIENTIFIC  AID  TO  UNCLE  SAM. 

The  aim  of  Prof.  Simon  NewcoraVs  paper  on  "Science 
and  the  Government"  is  to  show  that  our  Grovernment 
at  Washington  might  profit  much  more  than  it  does 
from  the  advice  and  assistance  of  scientific  experts  who 
are  not  in  the  Government  service.  A  striking  confirma- 
tion of  Professor  Newcomb's  thesis  is  afforded  by  the 
valuable  aid  rendered  to  the  Grovemment  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  matter  of  organizing  the 
survey  of  the  Territories,  and  also  in  mapping  out  a 
policy  of  forestry  administration. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Charles  Sydney  Clark  writes  on  the  future  of 
the  National  Guard,  while  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Brown- 
low  describes  the  British  volunteer  system  ;  Sir  Henry 
M.  Stanley  contributes  an  article  assigning  an  Asiatic 
origin  to  the  Negro  race ;  Mr.  J.  St.  Clair  Etheridge 
outlines  the  history  of  what  is  termed  **  Americanism  " 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  circles  of  Europe  ;  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery Schuyler  writes  an  appreciation  of  Mr.  George 
Alfred  Townsend's  poetical  works;  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats  contributes  a  poem  entitled  **  The  Shadowy  Wa- 
ters." 


THE  FORUM. 

EI^EWHERE  in  this  numlier  we  have  reviewed 
Dr.  Henry  O.  Dwight's  article  in  the  May  Forum 
entitled  "  Uncle  Sam's  Legacy  of  Slaves,"  and  in  our 
B£ay  number  we  quoted  from  the  advance  sheets  of  Mr. 
Louis  WindmtUler's  *'Plea  for  Trees  and  Parks  in 
Cities." 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  FLAG. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Denby,  of  President  McKinley's 
first  Philippine  Commission,  discusses  the  question 
whether  the  Constitution  in  every  case  follows  the  flag. 
To  sustain  his  contention  in  the  negative  of  this  propo- 
sition, Mr.  Denby  cites  the  procedure  of  our  consular 
courts  in  foreign  countries  and,  nearer  home,  the  status 
of  the  "guano"  islands  over  which  we  exercise  sover- 
eignty. Mr.  Denby  prefers  to  confine  himself  to  the 
statement  of  facts,  rather  than  to  indulge  in  constitu- 
tional hair-splitting ;  but  he  makes  out  a  strong  case. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1900. 

Mr.  Henry  Litchfield  West  writes  on  the  unfolding 
possibilities  of  the  coming  Presidential  campaign.  Mr. 
West  scouts  the  idea  that  Mr.  Bryan's  candidacy  is 
any  longer  to  be  viewed  with  indiflference  by  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  country.  The  reflection  of  President 
McKinley,  which  a  year  ago  was  very  generally  con- 
ceded, is  now  a  debatable  question.  As  the  more 
important  factors  threatening  President  McKinley's 
success,  Mr.  West  names  these  three  : 

"  The  hostility  created  by  the  Administration's  friend- 
ly attitude  toward  England. 

"  The  fact  that  the  enactment  of  the  gold-standard 
law  removes  the  fear  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

"  The  widespread  resentment  against  the  injustice  of 
a  tariff  between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico, 
with  which  is  coupled  the  question  whether  our  Consti- 
tution follows  our  flag  to  our  new  possessions." 

OUB  TRADE  BIGHTS  IN  CHINA. 

an  article  on  "The  United  States  and  the  Future 
of  China,"  Mr.  William  W.  Rockhill,  formerly  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  explains  what  is  meant  by  the  "  open 
door"  in  that  country  in  distinction  from  the  proposed 
granting  of  free  trade  in  the  Philippines. 

"  In  China  we  asked  simply  that  commercial  rights 
already  secured  to  us  by  treaties  with  a  sovereign  na- 
tion, within  territory  over  which  no  other  power  claimed 
jurisdiction,  should  be  respected.  Should  any  portion, 
however,  of  the  Chinese  Empire  be  ceded  in  absolute 
sovereignty  to  any  other  power,  then  our  rights  under 
previous  treaties  with  China  within  such  ceded  urri- 
tory  would  lapse.  Chinese  sovereignty  in  such  terri- 
tory being  extinct,  that  of  the  country  acquiring  it 
would  be  substituted  in  its  stead,  and  our  treaties  with 
the  new  sovereign  power  would  define  our  rights  in  its 
newly  acquired  territory." 

THE  PUBLIO-L.VND  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Samuel  E.  Moffett,  writing  on  "  The  Remnant  of 
Our  National  Estate,"  advocates  the  following  radical 
changes  in  our  methods  of  dealing  with  Government 
lands : 

"1.  The  immediate  and  absolute  repeal  of  all  laws 
authorizing  the  permanent  alienation  of  any  portion 
of  the  remaining  Government  lands. 

*'2.  The  api)oiutment  of  a  commission  to  classify  these 
lands  according  to  the  puri)ose.s  for  which  they  are  best 
adapted. 

»*3.  The  substitution  of  leases  for  patents  in  all  grants 
to  individuals  or  corporations;  the  conditions  of  the 
lease  to  be  regulated  by  the  character  and  situation  of 
the  land. 

"  4.  The  opening  of  the  entire  public  domain  to  actual 
settlers,  with   assured   possession  during  compliance 
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with  the  terms  of  occupancy ;  all  lands  below  a  certain 
margin  of  cultivation  to  be  free  from  rent  until  such 
time  as  the  progress  of  settlement  makes  them  sub- 
stantially  valuable/' 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Gavin  P.  Clark,  M.P.,  reviews  British  policy  to- 
wards the  Boers  from  the  Boer  point  of  view ;  Mr. 
William  P.  P.  Longfellow  writes  appreciatively  of 
Ruskin ;  Mr.  S.  T.  Willis  describes  the  system  of  free 
lectures  maintained  in  connection  with  the  public- 
school  system  of  New  York  City ;  President  Henry 
Wade  Rogers  defends  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  ;  Mr. 
T.  J.  Nakagawa  describes  Japanese  journalism ;  and 
Mr.  Gustav  Kobb^  writes  on  "  Some  Recent  Plays  and 
Players." 

THE  rNTERNATIONAL  MONTHLY. 

THE  first  of  the  five  essays  which  make  up  the  con- 
tents of  the  International  Monthly  for  May  is  a 
treatise  on  "Fine  Art  as  Decoration,"  by  Mr.  Russell 
Sturgis.  This  writer  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  subject ;  and  his  remarks  on  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  decorative  art  work,  and  especially  of  mural 
painting,  are  instructive.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  list  of  American  artists  who  are  decorators  is  a  con- 
siderable one. 

A  PLEA  FOR  STATE-ENDOWED  MEDICINE. 

Dr.  St.  John  Roosa,  of  New  York  City,  makes  an  ap- 
parently conclusive  showing  of  the  need  of  state  endow- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  medical  science.  State- 
supported  medical  colleges  are  by  no  means  unknown 
in  this  country  ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  such  a 
center  of  population  as  New  York  City,  all  laboratory 
investigations,  which  are  demanded  by  the  present  con- 
ditions of  medical  science,  can  only  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  private  endowments. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

Prof.  Harold  Jacoby,  of  Columbia  University,  sum- 
marizes the  achievements  of  recent  years  in  the  field  of 
astronomical  photography.  In  the  observation  of  total 
solar  eclipses,  such  as  that  of  May  28,  1900,  photography 
has  proved  itself  especially  useful;  in  a  word,  observa- 
tional astronomy  has  been  revolutionized. 

KENTUCKY'S  POLITICAL  MORALITY. 

Senator  Lindsay,  of  Kentucky,  writing  on  social  con- 
ditions in  that  bucolic  commonwealth,  declares  that 
those  conditions  are  in  no  sense  abnormal: 

"Political  morality,  bad  as  it  may  be,  is  not  worse 
than  in  the  States  in  which  craft  takes  the  place  of 
force,  and  cold-blooded  and  brutal  party  management 
accomplishes  ends  more  permanent  in  their  evil  conse- 
quences than  those  that  follow  the  most  intemperate 
appeals  to  passion,  prejudice,  or  greed,  though  attended 
by  fraud  or  sporadic  acts  of  lawless  violence." 

ELECTRICITY  AND  NERVE-ACTION. 

The  subject  of  nerve-transmission,  in  its  relation  to 
electro-motive  force,  is  discussed  in  an  able  paper  by 
Prof.  Oliver  J.  Lodge,  of  Liverpool,  a  physicist  of  high 
rank.  Professor  Lodge's  paper  is  entitled  **  Modern 
Views  of  Matter,"  and  presents  theories  that  are  likely 
to  attract  much  notice  among  students  of  physiology 
and  physics. 


GUNTON'S  MAGAZINE, 

IN  Qunton^B  for  May,  President  David  Starr  JordazL, 
of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  discusses  the 
control  of  the  tropics  by  the  four  methods  of  slavery, 
imperialism,  democratic  federation,  and  **  permeation." 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  two  latter  methods  are  the 
ones  on  which  President  Jordan  looks  with  favor.  Al- 
though, in  his  opinion,  this  country  has  made  great 
blunders  in  its  short  experience  in  the  tropics,  he  be- 
lieves that  a  saner  policy  will  prevail  in  the  long  run, 
and  that  the  present  Philippine  Commission  will  do 
much  to  accomplish  that  end.  His  view  of  *^  permea- 
tion" is  that  the  native  people  should  develop  their 
own  institutions  without  interference  from  outside, 
but  that  the  tropics  should  be  permeated  by  mission- 
aries, commerce,  railways,  manufactures,  industrial 
corporations,  and  consular  offices.  As  an  example  of 
control  through  permeation.  President  Jordan  cites 
our  peaceful  conquest  of  Mexico.  So  rapidly  is  that 
country  coming  under  American  influences,  that  an- 
other century  may  see  Mexico  a  genuine  American  re- 
public in  fact  as  well  as  in  name;  and  that  mainly  he- 
cause  of  her  friendly  relations  with  her  sister  republic 
of  the  United  States. 

In  American  expansion,  the  editor  of  QunUm's  reads 
the  doom  of  the  protective-tariff  system.  The  increas- 
ing demands  of  foreign  interests  arising  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  territory  in  tropical  lands  will  gradually 
cause  us  to  relax  our  interest  in  the  building-up  of  do- 
mestic manufactures.  Professor  Gunton  foresees  the 
growth  of  a  national  patriotic  sentiment  in  behalf  of 
the  maintenance  of  our  prestige  abroad.  This,  he 
thinks,  will  but  invite  free-trade  propaganda,  and  the 
very  ideal  for  which  free  traders  so  long  struggled  in 
vain  seems  now  likely  to  be  accomplished. 

THE  POOR  PAY  OF  OUR  HIGHER  OPFICIALft. 

Mr.  Adelbert  H.  Steele  contributes  a  sensible  article, 
entitled  "Shabby  Salaries  of  Our  Public  Officials."  He 
shows  that  the  salaries  paid  by  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  Russia  to  their  executives,  cabinet  officers, 
judges,  and  diplomatic  representatives  are  in  every  in- 
stance very  much  greater  than  those  now  paid  by  the 
United  States ;  in  addition  to  which,  all  of  these  nations 
furnish  official  residences  for  the  chief  officer  of  tiie 
cabinet,  and  in  every  instance  for  their  ambassadors 
and  ministers.  England,  Austria,  Germany,  Mexico, 
Corea,  and  Japan  own  the  official  residences  of  their 
ambassadors  or  ministers  at  Washington.  He  further 
shows  that  the  existing  salaries  of  the  Vice-President^ 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  of  our  ambassadors  and 
ministers  are  largely  insufficient  to  pay  the  annual  rents 
of  their  residences,  and  enable  them  to  live  in  accord- 
ance with  the  reasonable  demands  and  requirements 
of  the  society  of  the  present  day  at  their  respective 
posts  of  duty,  leaving  them  no  compensation  for  the 
valuable  services  they  render  to  their  country.  It  is 
stated  that  one  of  our  recent  ambassadors  to  Russia 
could  not  obtain  a  suitable  residence  in  St.  Petersburg 
for  his  entire  salary.  Mr.  Steele  suggests  that  it  would 
be  a  wise  p>olicy  for  each  State  to  own  and  maintain  the 
residences  of  its  Senators  at  Washing^n. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Charles  Burr  Todd  describes  the  excellent  work 
of  the  City  History  Club  of  New  York  City,  giving  in- 
teresting accounts  of  several  recent  historical  pilgrim- 
ages made  by  the  club. 
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Some  of  the  topics  editorially  treated  in  this  number 
of  OunUyri'8  are  Admiral  Dewey's  candidacy,  "Why 
the  Sherman  Law  Was  Passed,'*  "The  Porto  Rico 
Tariff  Law,"  "The  New  Carnegie  Corporation,"  and 
"American  Training  for  Cuban  Teachers." 


THE  COMING  AGE. 

THE  opening  article  of  the  Coming  Age  for  May  is 
an  account  of  "The  Lyceum  Platform,"  by  Dr. 
James  Hedley,  the  well-known  lecturer.  Portraits  of 
many  of  the  most  eminent  and  successful  lyceum  lec- 
turers of  the  past  forty  years  accompany  the  text  of 
Dr.  Hedley's  article. 

THE  REAL  VALUE  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Dr.  Baker  Smith  writes  on  "  The  Citizen's  Interest  in 
the  Kindergarten."  Testing  the  kindergarten  from  the 
point  of  view  of  every-day  citizenship,  Dr.  Baker  finds 
that  it  helps  each  child  to  "see  for  itself,  think  for  itself, 
and  then  to  take  the  responsibility  of  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  final  vision  of  judgment."  Further- 
more, the  kindergarten  tends  to  develop  intellectual  and 
moral  courage  by  helping  a  child  to  develop  its  own 
latent  powers  and  possibilities  in  a  way  that  will 
conduce  to  the  best  interests  of  both  self  and  others 
later  on. 

WHAT  MEN  HAVE  DONE  AFTER  FIFTY. 

An  interesting  paper  entitled  "  After  Fifty  Years," 
by  Mrs.  C.  K.  Reifsnider,  gives  many  instances  of  men 
who  have  done  their  best  work  after  having  passed  the 
so-called  "dead-line  "  of  fifty.    Mrs.  Reifsnider  says  : 

"  We  have  conclusive  evidence  that,  if  a  man  has 
lived  an  orderly  life,  his  mental  faculties  are  more  vig- 
orous after  the  age  of  fifty  than  before  ;  that  is,  he  can 
accomplish  more  in  a  given  time  on  account  of  his  ma- 
ture Judgment  and  acute  perception— proofs  of  which 
we  gather  from  every  century  in  the  history  of  man,  be- 
ginning before  the  Christian  era  and  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Under  the  title  "The  Wolf  at  the  Door,"  Mr.  Leigh 
H.  Irvine  advocates  a  system  of  Government  colonies 
for  such  citizens  as  need  employment. 

Emma  Griffith  Lumm  writes  on  "  Music  of  the  Speak- 
ing Voice  ; "  Mr.  Henry  Wood  of  "  The  Economy  of  Evil 
in  the  Moral  Order ;"  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Allen  of  "The  City 
of  God  ; "  Mr.  Charles  Malloy  of  "  The  Poems  of  Emer- 
son," and  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Bisbee  contributes  a  study  of 
a  Western  city— Spokane. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  May  contains  no  arti- 
cle of  very  striking  interest,  with  the  exception 
of  Baron  de  Coubertin'  s  paper  on  "  The  Possibility  of  a 
War  Between  France  and  England."  We  have  dealt 
elsewhere  with  this,  as  also  with  Mr.  Afialo's  paper  on 
"  International  Exhibitions." 

THE  STATUS  OF  THE  ACTOR. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  republishes  a  paper  on  "  The  Art  and 
Status  of  the  Actor,"  read  by  him  in  April  at  the  Play- 
goers' Club.  Mr.  Irving  enters  very  minutely  into  many 
questions  dealing  with  the  position  of  acting  as  an  art, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  public  to  actors  in  their  pri- 
vate lives.    He  says : 


"  The  public  discussion  of  the  mean  level  of  morality 
in  any  profession,  if  pushed  to  inquisitorial  lengths,  is  a 
highly  imdesirable  and  dangerous  proceeding.  I  would 
only  suggest  a  few  considerations,  which  should  be  pre- 
liminary to  any  investigation  of  this  kind  in  relation  to 
the  theater.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  commonly  believed 
by  persons  who  have  never  entered  a  theater,  or  at  least 
passed  behind  the  curtain,  that  the  tender  emotions  and 
sentiments  portrayed  by  actors  and  actresses  towards 
each  other  in  the  course  of  a  play  seldom  stop  short  on 
the  fall  of  the  curtain.  The  words  of  Mol^  the  French 
actor,  are  sufficient  answer  tx)  that.  He  writes  :  *  I  am 
dissatisfied  with  myself  this  evening ;  I  let  myself  go 
too  much  ;  I  was  not  master  of  myself ;  I  was  the  charac- 
ter itself,  not  the  actor  playing  it.*  The  actors  or  ac- 
tresses worthy  of  the  name  are  not  the  slaves,  but  the 
masters,  of  the  emotions  they  portray.  As  Voltaire 
pointed  out,  there  is,  or  should  be,  no  greater  moral 
danger  to  the  dramatic  artist  who  portrays  the  passions 
of  the  human  heart  than  to  the  painter  or  sculptor  who 
paints  or  models  from  the  nude." 

Mr.  Irving  holds  that  the  number  of  persons  preju- 
diced against  the  theater  is  ever  on  the  decrease,  and  he 
thinks  the  position  of  the  actor  in  England  is  higher 
than  in  any  other  country. 

STOCK  COMPANIES  AND  INDUSTRIES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Kershaw  writes  an  article  on  "  Joint-Stock 
Enterprise  and  Our  Manufacturing  Industries,"  in 
which  he  discusses  the  English  "company  laws"  and 
their  effect  on  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  He 
thinks  that  the  amendment  bill  now  before  Parliament 
should  be  itself  amended  by  fixing  the  share  qualifica- 
tions of  directors  at  some  definite  proportion  of  the  total 
capital  of  the  company,  the  rule  being  enforced  that 
shares  standing  in  the  names  of  directors  must  be  paid 
for  by  the  holders.  Another  change  which  he  recom- 
mends is  that  "the  board  of  trade  ought  to  receive  an 
annual  statement  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  every 
registered  company,  and  ought  to  be  empowered  to  take 
legal  action  when  fraudulent  conduct  upon  the  part  of 
promoters  or  directors  is  suspected.  Both  of  these  ob- 
jects could  be  most  simply  achieved  by  a  clause  making 
compulsory  the  registration  of  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  in  his  official  capacityy  as  the  holder  of 
one  share  in  evei-y  company  registered.  This  change  in 
the  law  would  give  the  board  of  trade  a  locvs  standi 
in  cases  of  suspected  fraud,  and  would  relieve  the  pri- 
vate shareholder  of  a  duty  which  he  rarely  accepts.  The 
cause  of  this  unreadiness  of  the  private  shareholder  to 
prosecute  under  the  existing  law  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  can  gain  nothing  financially  by  the  suit,  even  if  suc- 
cessful ;  while,  if  he  fail  to  prove  the  charge  of  fraud, 
he  may  have  to  fight  a  countercharge  of  libel  or  slander. 
As  a  preliminary  to  4egal  action*  on  the  part  of  the 
board  of  trade,  it  might  be  advisable  in  many  cases  to 
make  a  local  investigation  of  the  company's  affairs, 
and  whenever  fraud  is  suspected  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
professional  accountants  of  good  standing,  in  order  to 
report  upon  the  company's  fiotation  and  subsequent 
management.  The  mere  fact  that  the  board  of  trade 
possessed  the  power  to  order  such  an  investigation 
would  act  as  a  great  deterrent  of  fraud." 

The  method  of  electing  auditors  should  also  be  re- 
formed ;  since,  under  the  present  system,  auditors  are 
restricted  in  their  independence  by  fear  of  not  being 
reelected,  if  they  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  the 
directors. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  May  is  an  average 
number.  We  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Peyton*8  paper  on  •*  The  Crucifixion  as  an  Evo- 
lutionary Force,"  and  with  the  paper  on  *'The  Habits 
and  Mimicry  of  Crabs." 

THE  CELTIC  MOVEMENT. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  among  the  other  articles 
is  that  entitled  "  Celtic,"  in  which  Fiona  Macleod  de- 
fines her  interpretation  of  the  Celtic  nature,  and  pro- 
tests against  the  exclusive  attribution  of  certain  spirit- 
ual qualities  to  Celts.    She  says  : 

*'  There  is  no  racial  road  to  beauty,  nor  to  any  excel- 
lence. Genius,  which  leads  thither,  beckons  neither  to 
tribe  nor  clan,  neither  to  school  nor  movement,  but  only 
to  one  soul  here  and  to  another  there  ;  so  that  the  Ice- 
lander hears  and  speaks  in  Saga,  and  the  brown  Malay 
hears  and  carves  delicately  in  ivory ;  and  the  men  in 
Europe,  from  the  Serb  and  the  Finn  to  the  Basque  and 
the  Breton,  hear,  and  each  in  his  kind  answers ;  and 
what  the  Englishman  says  in  song  and  romance  and 
the  deep  utterance  of  his  complex  life,  his  mountain- 
kindred  say  in  Mablnogi  or  sgdul. 

**Even  in  those  characteristics  which  distinguish 
Celtic  literature — intimate  natural  vision ;  a  swift  emo- 
tion that  is  sometimes  a  spiritual  ecstasy,  but  sometimes 
is  also  a  mere  intoxication  of* the  senses;  a  peculiar 
sensitiveness  to  the  beauty  of  what  is  remote  and  soli- 
tary ;  a  rapt  pleasure  in  what  is  ancient,  and  in  the 
contemplation  of  what  holds  an  inevitable  melancholy  ; 
a  visionary  passion  'for  beauty,  which  is  of  the  im- 
mortal things,  beyond  the  temporal  beauty  of  what  is 
mutable  and  mortal — even  in  these  characteristics  it 
does  not  stand  alone,  and  perhaps  not  preeminent. 
There  is  a  beauty  in  the  Homeric  hymns  that  I  do  not 
find  in  the  most  beautiful  of  Celtic  chants ;  none  could 
cull  from  the  gardens  of  the  Gael  what  in  the  Greek 
anthology  has  been  gathered  out  of  time  to  be  everlast- 
ing ;  not  even  the  love  and  passion  of  the  stories  of  the 
Celtic  mythology  surpass  the  love  and  passion  of  the 
stories  of  the  Hellenic  mythology.  The  romance  that 
of  old  flowered  among  the  Gaelic  hills  flowered  also  in 
English  meads,  by  Danish  shores,  amid  Teuton  woods 
and  plains." 

THE  BELGIANS  AT  WATERLOO. 

Dr.  Demetrius  C.  Boulger  has  a  long  and  elaborate 
pai^er  in  which  he  overthrows  the  prevalent  idea  as  to 
the  cowardice  displayed  by  the  Belgian  troops  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo.  He  combats  the  allegations  of  Ali- 
son and  other  English  historians  ;  but  probably  Thack- 
eray did  more  to  spread  the  belief  as  to  Belgian  cow- 
ardice than  all  the  historians  put  together.  The  Times 
newspaper,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Wellington  himself 
praised  the  conduct  of  the  Netherlands  troops,  while 
*'the  Prussian  General  Pirch  II.,  in  a  proclamation 
dated  June  21,  1815,  asserted  that  the  Belgians  had  sus- 
tained their  old  brilliant  reputation  for  courage, 
*  especially  at  the  battle  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  where 
they  fought  with  such  intrepidity  that  they  astonished 
the  Allied  Armies.'" 

BRITISH  TRADE  STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Michael  Mulhall  contributes  one  of  his  luminous 
statistical  articles  on  the  subject  of  British  trade,  which 
he  obligingly  summarizes  for  us  in  the  following  ten 
paragraphs : 


*^  1.  The  weight  of  imported  merchandise  has  multi- 
plied five-fold  in  40  years,  averaging  at  present  more 
than  one  ton  yearly  per  inhabitant. 

**2.  More  than  half  of  our  food  supply  is  drawn  from 
foreign  countries,  at  an  annual  cost  of  £5  per  inhabit- 
ant. 

"3.  The  mean  price  of  imported  food  is  now  only 
£12)^  per  ton,  having  fallen  20  per  cent,  in  the  last 
20  years. 

"4.  Most  of  the  imported  food  could  be  raised  in 
England,  but  at  much  greater  cost,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  working  classes. 

^*5.  The  consumption  of  fiber  in  our  mills  has  dou- 
bled in  80  years,  and  exceeds  the  aggregate  consump- 
tion in  France  and  Germany. 

^'6.  The  importation  of  metals  and  minerals  has 
grown  eleven-fold  in  30  years,  and  our  export  of  hard- 
ware manufactures  has  doubled  in  value. 

**7.  Our  consumption  of  manufactured  goods  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  has  risen  from  15s.  per 
inhabitant  in  1869  to  41s.  in  1899. 

*'8.  The  value  of  textile  goods  exported  is  l^s  than 
it  was  30  years  ago,  but  the  volume  has  risen  70  per  cent. 

"9.  The  fall  of  prices  has  been  a  gain  to  Great 
Britain  of  at  least  £50,000,000  sterling  per  annum. 

'HO.  The  tendency  of  British  trade  points  to  a  steady 
increase  of  food  imports  and  of  hardware  exports,"    • 

WHY  GERMANY  IB  INCREASIKG  HER  NAVY. 

Dr.  Theodor  Barth,  of  the  Nation,  a  leading  Liberal 
member  of  the  Reichstag,  says  that  Germany  is  increas- 
ing her  navy  because  England's  policy  in  South  Africa 
has  "  led  to  an  uneasy  feeling  in  Germany,  that  In  the 
future  they  must  be  prepared  for  developments  in  the 
policy  of  England  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  reckon. 
If  the  wielders  of  power  in  England— so  men  say — can 
be  so  misled  by  false  conceptions  of  the  opposing  forces 
of  other  states  as  to  enter  upon  warlike  enterprises  of 
the  most  risky  kind,  is  there  not  a  danger  that  some  day 
they  may  let  themselves  be  dragged  by  their  Jingoes 
into  some  affront  to  Germany  which  must  result  in 
war?  Perhaps  the  English  hold  Germany  to  be  so 
weak  at  sea  that  they  can  permit  themselves  to  dare 
her  further  than  she  is  really  in  a  position  to  tolerate. 
This  line  of  thought  has  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
popularizing  the  demand  for  a  doubling  of  our  fleet. 
The  Transvaal  war  has  roused  among  the  widest  cir- 
cles of  our  population  a  sense  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  strengthening  the  German  fleet.  The  strengthening 
of  our  navy  is,  above  all  things,  to  protect  us  against 
the  outbreak  of  such  a  war.  The  more  powerful  we  are 
on  the  sea,  the  less  is  the  chance  that  even  the  least  re- 
si>oiisible  elements  of  the  English  population  might  be 
inclined  to  an  attack  on  Germany.  Germans  hope  to  be 
able  to  keep  at  peace  with  England  all  the  better  if 
they  avoid  the  appearance  of  weakness." 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  contributes,  to  the  Nine' 
tcenth  Century  for  May,  "A  Chat  About  Jane 
Austen's  Novels."  The  limitation  of  Jane  Austen's 
genius  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  would  have  no  dealing 
with  any  circumstances  that  were  not  of  an  excep- 
tional nature ;  the  field  of  action  of  her  characters  is 
so  confined  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  they 
would  have  borne  themselves  in  any  extraordinary 
situation.    It  was  ordinary  life  which  she  alone  de- 
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picted  ;  but  It  was  to  her  seeing  that  life,  not  partiallyf 
as  we  see  it,  but  in  ail  its  actuai  vastness,  that  she  owed 
her  g^reat  success. 

THE  PRISONIB  OF  CHILLON. 

"The  True  Story  of  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon"  is  re- 
counted by  the  Baronne  A.  van  Amstel ;  the  prisoner, 
we  are  told,  being  by  no  means  a  hero  of  romancei  but 
avaricious,  a  libertine,  and  ungrateful,  though  he  was 
H  firm  friend  of  Greneva,  the  town  of  his  adoption. 
Bonnivard,  whoee  matrimonial  adventures  Madame 
van  Amstel  details  at  length,  died  in  1570,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven,  **  disgusted  with  humanity  in  general 
and  the  Grenevese  in  particular." 

SUBMARINE  BOATS  FOR  THE  BRITISH  NAVT. 

The  question  of  providing  submarine  boats  for  Great 
Britain'snavyis  treated  by  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson.  In 
his  article  he  traces  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  the  sub- 
marine boat  to  the  French  experiment,  and  concludes 
with  a  strong  appeal  to  the  British  Grovemment  to  be 
up  and  doing  to  cope  with  the  new  menace  to  England's 
naval  supremacy.  He  quotes  M.  Lockroy,  that  in  the 
submarine  boat  France  had  a  terrible  weapon,  just  what 
she  wanted.  The  reporter  on  the  naval  estimates  for 
the  present  year,  in  discussing  the  continued  war,  says 
that  the  submarine  vessels  are  now  proved  to  be  so 
valuable  that  adoption  of  them  should  be  at  once  pro- 
vided. According  to  the  New  York  Herald  (Paris  edi- 
tion), the  French  Government  has  arranged  for  the 
building  of  100  submarine  torpedo-boats,  50  for  sea- 
going purposes,  and  50  for  coast  defense.  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson says  that  the  United  States  Navy  Department 
have  resolved  upon  adding  no  fewer  than  50  submarine 
vessels  to  the  fleet ;  that  each  of  these  vessels  will  cost 
$175,000.  In  Great  Britain  the  Admiralty  have  shown 
no  signs  of  any  inclination  to  move  from  the  policy  of 
preceding  years,  which  has  been  founded  upon  hatred 
of  these  new  vessels;  but,  in  face  of  the  orders  given  by 
the  governments  of  France  and  the  United  States,  it  is 
questionable  how  far  it  is  safe  to  preserve  this  attitude 
of  apathy.  The  misfortunes  which  overwhelmed  Eng- 
land's army  have  led  many  people  to  ask  whether  the 
navy  would  not  prove  equally  lacking  if  put  to  the 
test. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp  has  a  gossipy  paper  entitled 
*'  The  Elders  of  Arcady,"  in  which  he  deals  pleasantly 
with  old  men  and  old  ways.  The  "Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda ^  of  Titian  is  treated  by  Mr.  Claude  Phillips. 
Mrs.  Hugh  Bell  writes  on  *'The  Merits  and  Demerits  of 
Thrift."  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  continues  his  review  of 
**  The  Newspaper."  The  main  change  in  public  opinion 
as  regards  the  war  is,  he  says,  a  growing  desire  to  dis- 
entangle the  question  of  public  policy  in  South  Africa 
from  that  of  the  mines  and  mine-owners. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

MR.  RICHARD  BAGOT  writes,  in  the  National 
Review  for  May,  on  "  Anglophobia  at  the  Vati- 
can" in  a  not  very  liberal  article,  which  a  zealous  Cath- 
olic might  entitle  "  Vaticanophobia  in  England."  He 
says: 

»*  It  may  be  hoped  that  Englishmen  in  general  will 
realize  the  fact  that  the  political  power  of  Rome  is  still 
a  living  force  in  the  world  ;  and  that  under  the  pre- 
tense of  securing  unity  of  faith,  it  yet  oan,  and  does, 


work  ceaselessly,  ever  seeking  to  counteract  and  destroy 
that  splendid  heritage  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  intel- 
lect which  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to 
carry  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth.  The  unity 
of  Christendom  has  ever  been  an  attractive  idea,  though 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  it  never  at  any 
time  existed,  except  possibly  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  it  may  be  argued  that  should  it  be  attained,  Chris- 
tianity would  perish." 

LADTSMITH  AND  AFTER. 

**  Ladysmith  After  the  Siege  "is  the  title  of  an  article 
by  Mr.  H.  Bablngton  Smith.  Speaking  of  the  mysteri- 
ous dam  raised  by  the  Boers  on  the  Klip  River,  Mr. 
Babington  Smith  thinks  that  an  attempt  to  flood  Lady- 
smith  could  not  have  proved  successful.  Of  the  com- 
plete isolation  of  the  town  during  the  period  of  the 
siege,  the  following  anecdote  is  a  good  illustration  : 

**  During  the  siege  there  had  been  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  outside  news.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Buller*s 
advance,  the  movements  of  the  relieving  force  were 
heliographed  into  the  town  and  published  in  orders. 
When  the  day  of  reverses  came,  nothing  was  said,  with 
the  natural  result  that  rumor  created  disasters  far 
worse  than  anything  that  had  actually  happened.  The 
strangest  stories  were  repeated  and  believed,  not  only 
about  the  course  of  the  war— for  instance,  that  Russia 
was  at  war  with  Japan.  I  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  isolation  of  the  garrison  than  by  quoting  a  question 
asked  me  by  a  distinguished  officer  some  weeks  after 
the  relief :  *  What  is  this  that  I  see  so  many  allusions 
to  in  the  papers ;  somethmg  about  an  absent-minded 
beggar  ?* " 

There  are  some  malicious  people  who  will  probably 
say  that  Ladysmith  had  at  least  one  compensation  for 
its  sufferings. 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  IMPERIAL  RALLT. 

Mr.  Talbot  Baines,  in  an  article  on  "Some  Conse- 
quences of  the  Imperial  Rally,"  pleads  for  the  definite 
representation  of  the  colonies  on  questions  of  foreign 
policy  : 

^*  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  fear  that  on  any  matter 
in  which  imperial  honor  or  imperial  security  was  con- 
cerned, the  influence  of  the  recognized  colonial  repre- 
sentatives, when  thus  consulted,  would  be  exercised  in 
a  manner  calculated  in  the  least  to  hamper  the  freedom 
and  effectiveness  of  the  imperial  cabinet.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  temper  of  British  colonial  communities  has 
less  of  qualification  and  hesitation  in  its  imperialism 
than  that  of  the  dwellers  in  these  islands.  But  none 
the  less  may  they  fairly  desire  that  before  steps  are 
taken  in  the  development  by  the  imperial  government 
of  any  line  of  policy  which  might  involve  the  whole 
empire  in  war,  their  way  of  looking  at  the  questions  in 
controversy,  and  at  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to 
be  dealt  with,  should  be  clearly  understood  so  far  as  that 
can  be  done  through  consultation  with  standing  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  them  as  most  competent  to  speak 
on  their  behalf." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Arthur  Galtou  publishes  the  first  part  of  an  arti- 
cle describing  "Why  I  Entered  and  Why  I  I^ft  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church."  The  article  needs  to  be  fin 
iwhed  before  the  moral  can  be  seen. 

Mr.  Moretou  Frewen,  writing  on  "Our  Relations  to 
Westward,"  gives  his  personal  impreasion  of  American 
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opinion  on  the  Boer  War  and  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty.  It  is  not  the  Irish,  bat  the  Germans  in  Amer- 
ica, he  says,  who  are  England's  foes.  As  to  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty,  the  popular  objection  to  it  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  words  :  "  Why  should  the  United  States, 
having  constructed  the  canal,  allow  it  to  be  used  by  the 
enemy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war  ?" 


CORNHILL. 

THE  May  number  of  Comhill  is  happily  diversified, 
if  anything  a  trifle  less  anecdotal  and  more  seri- 
ous than  Comhill  usually  is,  but  full  of  excellent  mat- 
ter.   ' 

THE  BRITISH  VOLUNTEER  MOVEMENT  BORN  IN  NATAL. 

Sir  John  Robinson,  continuing  his  South  African 
reminiscences,  writes  of  settlers  and.  soldiers,  and 
claims  the  honor  uf  originating  the  volunteer  move- 
ment for  Natal.    He  says  : 

**It  was  at  this  time,  however,  that  the  volunteer 
movement— destined  in  later  years  to  bear  such  memor- 
able fruit— had  its  birth  in  Natal.  I  lielieve  that  to 
that  colony  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  led  the 
way  in  the  modern  outgrowth  of  citizen  soldiership.  If 
not  its  actual  originator,  Governor  Pine  was  the  foster- 
parent  of  the  organization,  as  he  was  of  so  many  other 
wise  and  far-sighted  projects.  The  Crimean  war  had 
just  begun.  The  possibility  of  a  call  from  a  Russian 
privateer  was  suggested.  Then,  as  now,  martial  en- 
thusiasm in  behalf  of  the  empire  spread  from  the 
mother-country  to  its  offspring.  I  believe  that  the 
'Royal  Durban  Rangers'  was  the  first  legally  constituted 
mounted  volunteer  force  established  in  the  empire 
since  the  close  of  the  Great  War ;  at  any  rate,  it  was 
very  nearly  so.  It  had  but  a  strength  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  men,  but  was  officered  by  a  captain,  two  lieuten- 
ants, and  a  cornet.'* 


BRING  UP  THE  PARENT  IN  THE  WAV  HE  SHOULD  GO  ! 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  tries  to  protect  **the  modem 
parent"  from  the  excesses  of  the  new  pedagogy.  He 
finds  the  modern  theorists  hopelessly  in  error,  because 
*'  both  for  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  part  they  adopt 
a  system  of  spoon-feeding.  They  do  not  trust  nature, 
which,  if  you  provide  food,  will  generally  provide  the 
digestion.  And  the  modern  parent,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
gulps  down  wholesale  what  one  may  call  the  mud-pie 
theory  of  education."  He  complains  that  the  Kinder- 
garten system  confounds  work  with  play,  and  does  not 
enforce  the  lesson  of  personal  effort.  It  makes  things 
too  easy. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  C.  Parkin8on*8  study  of  the  great  birds  of  the 
Southern  Seas,  and  notably  of  the  albatross,  will  com- 
mand the  attention  of  every  one  who  has  ever  read  the 
"Ancient  Mariner." 

The  first  place  in  the  magazine  is  given  to  a  poem  by 
Mr.  Walter  Hogg,  entitled  "  The  Sirens."  By  a  happy 
inspiration  the  poet  inverts,  as  it  were,  the  ancient 
fable.  The  siren-call  which  allures  the  modem  youth 
is  the  call  to  daring  deeds,  world-travel,  danger,  known 
risk  of  death. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Grodley  recoupts  the  difficulties  of  Mr. 
Bull  in  the  style  of  ''  Dame  Europa^s  School ; "  and  any 
one  desiring  to  know  why  other  nations  do  not  love 
England  will  find  ample  grounds  suggested  in  this 
little  article. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee  commends  to  public  sympathy  and 
support  Mr.  Benson's  experiment  with  the  Shakespear- 
ean drama  at  the  Lyceum  Theater.  He  lays  special 
stress  on  frequent  change  of  play  and  character  and  oo 
simple  setting. 

Hesketh  Prichard  describes  with  pathos  the  suffer- 
ings of  soldiers'  mothers,  sisters,  sweethearts,  wives, 
especially  bride-wives,  under  the  heading  of  **Tbc 
Home  Army." 


IHE  CONTINENTAL  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  article  on  **The 
I,#ace  Industry  in  Normandy,"  in  the  first  April 
number  of  the  i?cvi*e  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  rest  of  the  Revue  does  not  attain 
quite  to  the  high  standard  of  interest  which  generally 
characterizes  it.  Neverthelesn,  there  are  several  articles 
of  interest  to  foreigners  as  well  as  to  Frenchmen. 

KIPLING  AND  THE  ENGLISH  ARMT. 

The  clever  lady  who  writes  under  the  pen-name  of 
*'Th.  Bcntzon"  has  studied  the  English  army  as 
painted  by  that  remarkable  laureate  of  Jingoism,  Mr. 
Rudyaid  Kipling.  The  study  is  wonderfully  complete, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  character  in  Kipling's 
works  really  illustrative  of  *' Thomas  Atkins"  whom 
Madame  Bentzon  has  omitted.  In  her  pages  we  meet 
again  with  Mulvaney,  Ortheris,  and  I^aroyd,  the  Gen- 
tleman Ranker,  the  Man  Who  Was,  Dinah  Shadd,  and 
all  the  other  types  in  Kipling's  marvelous  gallery.  She 
says  that,  like  M6rim6e,  Kipling  has  the  art  of  making 
a  single  word  illuminate  a  whole  train  of  ideas  ;  and 
she  notes,  as  not  the  least  excellent  side  of  him,  that 
although  he  sometimes  shocks  English  prudery,  yet  he 
never  degenerates  into  sensualism.    His  Russophobe 


proclivities  are  duly  noted ;  she  generally  brings  oat 
the  essential  brutality  and  wild  Chauvinism  of  Kip- 
ling's views  of  life  and  politics ;  and  finally,  she  com- 
pares him— not  to  his  advantage— with  Haffet,  Charlet^ 
and  B^ranger.  A  not  very  pleasant  note  of  Pecksniffiao 
satisfaction  is  struck  at  the  end  of  the  article,  when 
Madame  Bentzon  thanks  God  that  there  is  no  occasion 
in  France  for  such  a  poem  as  the  famous  one  in  which 
Kipling  expresses  what  used  to  be  the  popular  contempt 
for  the  private  soldier  : 

"O  it's  Tommy  this,  an*  Tommy  thnt^  an*  Tommy  uo  awmy: 
But  it's  thank  you.  Mister  Atkins,  when  the  band  begins  to 
play." 

She  makes  no  allowance  for  the  radically  different 
conditions  of  a  voluntary  army  such  as  £ngiand*s,  and 
a  conscript  army  such  as  that  of  France. 

THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRT. 

M.  R.  G.  L6vy  contributes  a  remarkable  and  signifi- 
cant paper  upon  sugar  and  the  sugar  industry.  As  is 
well  known,  the  industry  on  the  Continent  is  protected 
by  lM)untie.s  the  effect  of  which  is  that>  although  the 
consumer  in  France,  for  instance,  consume  French 
sugar,  he  has  to  pay  for  it  far  more  than  it  is  intrinsic- 
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ally  worth.  In  view  of  this  situatloiif  M.  lAvy  looks 
forward  to  an  international  combination  for  dealing 
with  the  sugar  question.  He  roundly  declares  that 
France  will  have  to  undergo  crises  which  will  be  diffi- 
cult and  painful  in  proportion  to  the  artificial  means 
employed  to  maintain  the  present  abnormal  situation. 
Free  trade,  he  declares,  is  the  end  toward  which  the 
human  race  is  moving,  and  it  is  already  established  in 
the  interior  of  every  great  country.  International 
treaties  of  conmierce  are  an  approximation  toward  this 
solution,  and  so  are  customs-unions,  which  already  exist 
between  a  certain  number  of  nations.  This  distin- 
gnished  French  publicist,  at  any  rate,  is  evidently  in 
favor  of  the  reduction,  if  not  the  complete  abolition,  of 
the  system  of  sugar  bounties. 

FRANCE  AT  THE  ANTIPODES. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  subject  are  aware  that 
the  history  of  French  colonization  is  not  one  of  entire 
failure.  The  article  by  M.  Pinon  in  the  second  April 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  on  *'  France  in 
the  Antipodes  '*  is  a  useful  reminder  that  in  New  Cale- 
donia, at  any  rate,  the  prospects  of  future  success  are 
considerable.  M.  Pinon  begins  by  telling  a  romantic 
story  of  how  nearly  the  Isle  of  Pines  was  annexed  by  a 
British  corvette.  A  young  Frenchman  risked  his  life  in 
running  through  the  surf  in  a  light  boat,  and  to  his 
great  joy  found  that  he  was  not  too  late,  and  that  the 
English  had  not  completed  their  negotiations  with  the 
native  chief.  M.  Pinon  tells  a  horrible  story  of  the  bru- 
tality of  which  the  British  commander  is  said  to  have 
been  guilty  on  learning  that  he  had  been  forestalled  : 
he  is  said  to  have  dropped  the  chiefs  little  daughter, 
whom  he  was  holding  in  his  arms,  and  also  to  have 
thrown  the  chief  himself  overboard.  M.  Pinon  enlarges 
at  considerable  length  on  the  internal  situation  of  New 
Caledonia,  and  its  position  in  regard  to  the  whole  trade 
movement  of  the  Pacific ;  and  he  concludes  by  uttering 
the  old  warning  to  his  countrymen — that  they  conduct 
their  colonization  much  as  they  conduct  their  politics, 
without  any  practical  spirit,  without  a  general  plan,  and 
without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  problems  to  be 
solved.  New  Caledonia,  with  the  nickel-mines  and  the 
coffee  plantations,  contains  all  the  elements  of  consider- 
able prosperity;  and  M.  Pinon  urges  prudence  and 
practical  knowledge  rather  than  heroic  theories  and 
vain  boasting  of  conquest. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  interesting  article  in 
the  first  April  number  of  the  Revue  de  ParU  is 
M.  B6rard^s  exhaustive  and  impartial  analysis  of  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  decline  of  British  trade  on 
the  Continent.  He  quotes  the  February  number  of  the 
London  Review  of  Reviews  and,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
innumerable  blue-books  ;  and  the  result  of  his  inquiry 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words :  "  Two  moral 
sins  are  ruining  industrial  and  comitaercial  England — 
ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and  snobbism  on  the  other"; 
snobbism  in  this  connection  meaning  the  violent  con- 
servatism which  delights  in  that  splendid  isolation 
which  makes  Joseph  Chamberlain^s  country  ut  once 
unknown  and  odious  to  the  rest  of  humanity.  M.  B^ 
rard  gives  innumerable  examples  of  the  kind  of  folly 
which  has  caused  so  much  of  England^s  trade  to  slip 
into  the  hands  of  Germany;  his  examples  are  mostly 
quoted  from  British  consular  reports.    He  also  criti- 


cises the  Limited  Liability  Act,  which  he  points  out 
makes  the  British  limited  company  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  French  SocUU  de  Commandtte  or  the 
Grerman  Vereine. 

GERMAN  AGRARIANS. 

In  the  second  April  number,  M.  Milhaud  discusses  the 
German  Agrarian  movement,  and  its  effect  and  infiu- 
ence  on  modem  Germany,  especially  that  side  of  the 
empire  which  is  represented  by  the  Emperor.  During 
the  last  ten  years  the  Agrarians  have  banded  them- 
selves together  into  a  powerful  pavty,  and  It  is  their  ob- 
ject to  defeat  any  political  or  other  scheme  which  con- 
flicts in  any  degree  with  what  they  consider  the  Agra- 
rian interest.  The  Agrarian  League  can  boast  of 
members  belonging  to  every  class  ;  for  it  welcomes  as 
readily,  at  any  rate  in  theory,  the  farm  laborer  as  the 
great  noble.  According  to  this  French  writer,  who  has 
evidently  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  question, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  features  of  the  German  Ag^ra- 
rian  movement  is  its  intense  anti-Semitism.  As  in 
France,  so  in  Germany,  the  Nationalist  hates  and  fears 
the  Jew,  who  represents  in  his  eyes  international  com- 
merce and  cosmopolitan  finance.  Accordingly,  though 
the  Agrarian  League  has  theoretically  nothing  to  do 
with  those  religious  question?  which  play  so  important 
a  part  in  Grerman  life,  its  membership  is,  in  practice, 
only  open  to  Christians ;  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  its  members  is  a  well-known  anti-Semite  member  of 
the  German  Parliament — Von  Sonnenberg. 

THE  MOON. 

MM.  Lcewy  and  Puiseux  have  collaborated  in  a  de- 
lightful article  concerning  the  moon,  evidently  inspired 
by  the  wonderful  telescope  which  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  which  is  supposed  to  bring  the 
luminary  of  the  night  within  a  yard  of  the  earth  ! 
Lunar  map-land  dates  from  Galileo,  and  though  an  im- 
mense amount  of  thought  and  study  has  been  devoted 
to  the  subject  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries, 
yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  maps  which  were  made 
by  the  astronomers  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  not 
differ  very  much  from  those  which  are  now  drawn  by 
the  most  modem  savants.  At  one  time  it  was  hoped 
that  photography  would  quite  transform  the  science  of 
astronomy.  The  question  of  light  has,  however,  hither- 
to formed  an  insuperable  barrier,  and  a  hundred  at- 
tempts, spread  over  a  whole  year,  have  only  provided 
two  or  three  useful  negatives;  and  those,  of  course,  had 
to  be  greatly  enlarged  before  any  result  could  be  ob- 
tained. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

IN  the  first  April  number  of  the  Nouvclle  RevuCj  M. 
Barrau  discusses,  in  a  very  able  manner,  what 
may  be  called  the  paper  famine  problem.  Probably 
very  few  people  are  aware  that  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  papers  and  magazines  has  made  the  problem 
of  the  world's  paper  supply  acute.  Even  in  France-^ 
where,  in  comparison  with  this  country  or  England, 
popular  periodical  literature  may  be  said  not  to  exist 
save  in  the  form  of  halfi^enny  daily  papers — the  price  of 
paper  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  last  few  years; 
and,  according  to  M.  Barrau,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
more  paying  trade  than  that  of  a  paper  manufacturer. 
In  old  days  paper,  as  most  people  know,  was  made  of 
every  form  of  cotton  and  linen ;  but  that  is  now  no 
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longer  the  case.  Every  kind  of  vegetable  product,  even 
banana-peel,  has  been  pressed  into  service,  and  a  great 
deal  of  very  good  paper  is  also  made  of  wood-pulp.  As 
for  linen,  it  is  only  now  used  in  making  a  very  superior 
and  special  quality.  The  European  daily  paper,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Barrau,  is  nearly  all  made  from  Canadian  and 
Swedish  wood.  French  and  English  factories  alone  eat 
up  between  them  over  2,000,000  of  trees,  of  which  the 
age  in  each  case  must  have  at  least  attained  fifty  yekrs. 
In  another  half-century,  if  this  state  of  things  contin- 
ues, the  great  European  forests  will  have  completely 
disappeared.  In  Canada,  where  the  pine-tree  is  rapidly 
being  replaced  by  inferior  and  more  quickly-growing 
trees,  there  is  already  some  talk  of  checking  the  export 
and  of  setting  up  paper  manufactx>ries.  As  for  home- 
grown wood,  the  Petit  Journal  alone  is  said  to  use  up 
150  trees  each  day.  Pliny  tells  us  how  in  the  Rome  of 
Tiberius,  paper — or,  rather,  the  papyrus,  which  was  the 
paper  of  that  day— suddenly  gave  out.  "  Will  this  state 
of  things  ever  come  to  pass  in  France  ? "  asks  M.  Bar- 
rau ;  and  he  apparently  considers  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  it  may  do  so ;  and  if  in  France,  how  much 
more  likely  in  England,  where  scarcely  a  day  goes  by 
without  an  announcement  of  some  new  paper  or  mag- 
azine ? 

FRENCH  CANADA. 

The  place  of  honor  in  the  number  is  g^ven  to  M.  Her- 
bette^s  article  entitled  "Two  Sides  of  the  Water, *• 
which  deals  with  the  Franco-Canadian  question.  There 
is  something  strange  in  the  thought  that,  while  the 
population  of  France  is  diminishing  daily,  that  of 
French  Canada  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
the  province  of  Quebec  is  like  a  little  comer  of  home 
France,  self-governed  by  French-speaking  folk.  It  is 
very  curious  that,  while  paying  a  high  tribute  to  the 
fashion  in  which  Canada  is  governed,  the  French  critic 
cannot  apparently  believe  that  the  essentially  French 
provinces  of  Canada  are  prosperous  because,  and  not  in 
spite,  of  British  rule.  So  impressed  is  M.  Herbette  by 
all  he  saw  during  a  recent  tour  in  the  Dominion,  that 
he  would  fain  induce  his  countrymen  and  country- 
women to  emigrate  en  masse  to  Canada. 

BRITISH  POLITICS  THROUGH  FRENCH  SPECTACLES. 

M.  Hamelle,  in  his  article  *' At  Westminster,"  tries  to 
describe  in  a  few  pages  England's  complicated  system 
of  parliamentary  government,  especially  as  seen  at  the 
present  moment.  Here,  as  indeed  in  all  the  more  seri- 
ous contributions  to  the  NouvelU  Revue,  the  South  Af- 
rican imbroglio  looms  large.  Madame  Adam  devotes 
to  the  subject  almost  the  whole  of  each  of  her  two  let- 
ters on  '*  Foreign  Politics,"  though  she  has  something 
also  to  say  in  reference  to  the  German  Emperor's  sig- 
nificant naval  scheme,  which  is  looked  at  with  a  certain 
sympathy  abroad  as  being  a  menace  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THE  indefatigable  Ouida  returns  yet  again  to  the 
charge  concerning  England's  iniquity  in  an  article 
in  the  Nuova  Aiitologla,  April  16,  entitled  "English 
Imperialism."  There  are  in  the  article  both  exaggera- 
tion and  extreme  bitterness ;  but  there  is  a  substratum 
of  solid  truth  in  every  accusation  that  she  brings  for- 


ward, and  the  style  is  unvaryingly  caustic  and  incisive. 
England's  lack  of  good  faith,  she  considers,  is  only 
equaled  by  her  brutality.  "The  war,"  she  declares, 
"is  not  finished,  but  the  cause  of  the  Boers  is  lost  anless 
a  miracle  occurs  on  their  behalf ;  and  the  declaration  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  that  England  sought  neither  gold  nor 
territory,  has  been  transformed  into  a  cunning  resolve  to 
seize  both  one  and  the  other  with  both  hands. '^  She 
notes  that  some  people  anticipate  a  speedy  chang^e  in 
British  policy.  "I,**  she  says,  "entertain  no  such  hope; 
the  miracle  will  not  be  seen  in  our  daji,  or  at  least  it 
will  not  be  seen  until  the  cold  douche  of  some  great  dis- 
aster leads  men  back  to  sobriety  and  humility,  and  re- 
stores a  clear  vision  to  eyes  blinded  by  intoxication." 
The  worst  symptom  of  all  she  considers  to  be  the  vray 
in  which  the  right  of  free  speech  has  been  cast  aside, 
and  men  are  not  allowed  to  lift  up  their  voices  against 
the  war  without  placing  their  lives  in  jeopardy. 

In  more  sober  language,  but  with  convictions  no  less 
profound,  Professor  C.  Lombroso  continues  the  theme 
in  his  article,  "The  United  States  of  America  and 
Africa."  He  declares  that  from  the  first  he  has  be- 
lieved, and  still  believes,  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Boer  cause,  which  he  predicts  will  ultimately  bring 
about  the  formation  of  a  United  States  of  Africa  on  the 
model  of  the  American  States— a  federation  in  which 
the  Dutch  race  will  enjoy  the  supremacy.  He  points 
out  the  many  historical  points  of  resemblance  in  the 
colonization  of  the  two  continents.  English  imperial- 
ism of  the  present  day  he  regards  as  the  worst  enemy  of 
liberty,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  "the  great  and  be- 
loved England  of  Gladstone  and  Spencer." 

The  Civiltd  Cattolicd  continues  its  learned  contro- 
versial articles  on  the  deciphering  of  the  recently  disin- 
terred inscriptions  in  the  Forum,  and  publishes  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  recently  vouched-for  cures  at 
Lourdes— which,  curiously  enough,  have  all  taken  place, 
not  during  the  bathing  in  the  spring,  but  at  the  daily 
procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  through  the  in- 
closure. 

The  article  that  has  the  first  place  in  RtvUta  PolUica 
e  Letteraria  for  April  15  is  by  the  anonymous  writer 
who  discusses  international  affairs  in  it  over  the  signa- 
ture "XX  X,"  The  article  in  the  present  number  has 
the  title  "  The  Confessions  of  the  Signor  Lebon  and  the 
International  Situation."  It  is  a  severe  arraignment  of 
the  colonial  policy  of  France,  and  especially  of  M.  Lebon's 
statement  of  that  policy  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Morkden, 

In  "Italy  and  the  Next  Antarctic  Polar  Expeditions,"* 
Professor  Faustini  voices  the  desire  of  the  Italian  Geo- 
graphical Society  in  urging  the  government  to  fit  oat 
an  Italian  polar  expedition.  He  pays  high,  and  proba- 
bly deserved,  compliments  to  the  Italian  naval  officers 
who  at  various  times  have  been  deputed  to  accompany 
foreign  polar  expeditions,  and  refers  appreciatively  to 
the  courage  and  liberality  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi, 
as  shown  in  the  arctic  explorations  recently  undertaken 
by  the  duke  ;  but^  besides  these  manifestations  of  inter- 
est in  arctic  and  antarctic  discoveries,  Italy  ought, 
through  its  government,  Professor  Faustini  thinks,  to 
organize  an  expedition  that  should  be  national.  Pro- 
fessor Faustini's  very  interesting  account  of  the  equip- 
ment and  scientific  aims  of  the  arctic  expedition  of  the 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  the  references  in  this  account 
to  Mr.  Wellman's  polar-sledge  journey,  were  reviewed 
iu  our  February  number. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS. 

FICTION  FOR  SUMMER  READING. 


There  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  any  let-ap  in  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  new  works  of  Action  which 
the  publishers  give  us  each  season.  Indeed^  the  extra- 
ordinary sales,  from  two  to  five  hundred  thousand 
copies,  reached  by  half  a  dozen  recent  novels  have,  as 
might  be  expected,  stimulated  both  authors  and  publish- 
ers to  fresh  exertions. 

RECENT  WORK  BY  WOMEN  NOVELISTS. 

We  noticed  last  month  Miss  Mary  Johnston's  very 
remarkable  historical  romance  of  Virginia,  To  Have 
and  to  Hold  (whose  sale  of  200,000  copias  in  ten  weeks  is 
said  to  eclipse  even  the  record  of  Uncle  TonVn  Cahin\ 
and  The  Voice  of  the  People,  in  which  Miss  Ellen  Glas- 
gow has  given  a  picture  of  some  social  and  political 
aspects  of  modem  Virginia.  For  some  reason  there 
seems  to  have  been  quite  a  concentration  of  our  women 
writers  on  this  particular  field.  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins 
has  now  forsaken  her  classic  and  Inimitable  New  Eng- 
landers  for  the  same  alluring  pastures.  Her  new  book. 
The  HearVs  Highway  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  is  a 
romance  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  it  opens  with  a  dash,  color,  and  romantic 
zest  which  prove  the  author's  versatility.  As  might  be 
expected,  Miss  Wilkins'  tale  is  more  subjective  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  historical  romances ;  but  there  is  no 
lack  of  dramatic  incident.,  the  heroine  leading  on  a 
patriotic  band  of  planters  who  fire  the  tobacco  crop  and 
burn  it  up  entirely,  in  order  to  elude  the  obnoxious 
Navigation  Act. 

In  this  fiow  of  romance  Miss  Edith  Wharton's  story, 
The  Touchstone  (Scribners),  is  like  a  rock  against  the 
current.  The  author  showed  her  force  and  literary 
finish  in  the  book  of  stories  issued  last  year  under  the 
title  of  The  Orcater  Inclination.  Like  them.  The 
Touchstone  exhibits  most  subtle  and  finished  work- 
manship and  a  strain  of  emotion  which  may  fairly  be 
called  intense.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  published 
the  love-letters  once  written  him  by  a  famous  authoress 
(the  latter  having  since  died),  in  order  to  get  enough 
money  to  marry  on  ;  and  the  results  of  this  in  his  fu- 
ture relations  with  his  wife,  when  the  book  is  on  every 
one's  tongue,  afford  the  author  a  chance  for  depicting 
very  real,  dramatic,  and  vital  emotions. 

Nor  is  there  any  truckling  to  human  weakness  or 
softness  in  Miss  Mary  Cholmondeley's  Red  Pottage, 
which  is  as  clever  as  it  is  disagreeable.  At  the  very 
opening  the  reader  is  plunged  into  an  intrigue  between 
Hugh  and  a  married  lady  of  whom  he  has  grown  tired. 
Her  husband  has  for  some  time  been  aware  of  the 
liaison  without  betraying  his  knowledge.  He  lan- 
guidly invites  Hugh  into  his  study  during  the  enter- 
tainment with  which  the  story  opens  and— adopting 
what  is,  for  some  reason,  known  as  the  "American" 
duel,  which  figures  prominently  in  one  of  Marus  Jokai's 
romances— demands  that  they  shall  draw  lots,  the  one 
who  loses  being  under  oath  to  kill  himself  in  five 
months.  With  this  auspicious  beginning  the  author 
proceeds  with  her  dramatic  and  tragic  story,  depicting 
the  life  of  fashionable  English  society  with  no  little  in- 
sight and  epigrammatic  wit.    The  novel  has  already 


proved  very  popular  both  in  England  and  America, 
figuring  repeatedly  among  the  "  best-selling  books." 

Blanche  Willis  Howard's  (Baroness  von  Teuffel's) 
posthumous  love-story,  The  Garden  of  Eden  (Scrib 
ner's),  evidently  contains  much  of  the  author's  own 
foreign  experiences,  the  scenes  being  laid  in  America 
and  Germany.  It  is  a  sad  tale  of  a  nature  made  to  love, 
yet  twice  choosing  an  unfortunate  object  of  affection. 

Miss  Jnlia  Magruder,  too,  turns  from  these  modem 
methods  to  lead  the  reader,  in  A  Manifest  Destiny 
(Harper's),  through  the  more  tranquil  byways  of  an 
old-fashioned  story.  Bettina's  manifest  destiny  con- 
sisted :  first,  in. subduing  Lord  Hurdly,  as  she  had 
conquered  even  her  fellow-travelers  on  the  steamer,  at 
the  point  of  her  amazing  beauty  ;  next,  in  finding  that 
the  English  aristocracy,  whatever  its  virtues  and  orna- 
mental fitness,  does  not  always  make  good  material  for 
husbands ;  and,  finally,  when  thi!}  rickety  bridegroom 
of  sixty-two  is  providentially  removed  to  another  world 
through  the  agency  of  his  horse  and  a  fox-hunt,  Bettina 
comes  to  the  happiness  which  wealth  and  position  had 
failed  to  bring. 

Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr's  latest  story  has  the  suggestive 
title.  Was  It  Right  to  Forgive?  (Stone).  It  contrasts 
the  experiences  of  two  married  couples,  a  woman  of 
strong  character  married  to  a  weak  man,  and  a  frivolous 
lady  whose  husband  is  of  too  fine  fiber  not  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  fondness  for  wine  which  proves  her 
special  temptation.  In  the  introduction  of  this  motive 
there  is  a  suggestion,  though  of  course  no  similarity,  of 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton's  Daughter  of  the  Vine.  The 
latter  has  again  forsaken  her  California  scenes  in  Sena^ 
tor  North  (John  Lane),  and  taken  instead  for  a  back- 
ground the  throbbing  political  life  of  Washington  dur- 
ing the  exciting  times  just  preceding  the  war  with 
Spain.  There  is  an  extraordinary  scene  in  the  novel, 
where  North,  who  has  had  to  vote  for  war  against  all 
his  convictions,  returns  to  his  home  sore  and  humiliated 
and  wondering  what  this  momentous  departure  from 
tradition  may  mean  to  the  United  States.  To  him  ap- 
pears the  ghost  of  his  p>olitical  ideal,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton ;  and  in  a  long  conversation,  during  which  the  shade 
of  the  great  statesman  exhibits  a  surprising  knowledge 
of  contemporary  politics,  they  agree  that  the  Americans 
"  have  gone  mad  with  democracy,"  and  may  now  "  die 
of  their  own  poison  ; "  also  that  "  the  real,  the  great 
Republic,"  will  never  appear  here  till  the  Constitution 
is  **  torn  down  its  middle"  and  a  monarchy  has  prepared 
the  people  for  the  necessary  sweeping  changes. 

The  Queen's  Twin,  and  Other  Stories  (Houghton),  is 
a  collection  of  characteristic  stories  by  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett,  who  has  almost  as  proprietary  a  claim  on  the 
"country  of  the  pointed  firs"  as  Miss  Wilkins  has  on 
the  Massachusetts  villagers.  These  eight  tales  show  the 
repression,  the  narrow,  restricted  lives,  and  the  quiet 
humor  of  the  simple  Maine  country  folk.  Ijower  in  the 
social  scale  and  more  restricted,  but  just  as  typical  of 
New  England,  are  the  characters  in  Kate  Wetherill 
(Century),  which  the  author,  Jennette  Lee  (Mrs.  ^ 
Stanley  Lee,  whose  magazine  stories  have  appe' 
the  name  of  "Jennette  Barbour  Perry"), 
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E^rth  Comedy."  "  Kate  "  is  born  and  brought  up  in  a 
factory  town,  and,  of  course,  marries  a  mill-hand.  He 
happens  to  be  much  beneath  her  in  mental  and  moral 
endowments,  and  Mrs.  Lee's  tale  deals  with  the  dreary 
disillusionment  but  final  victory  that  comes  to  her.  It  is 
all  too  true  a  picture  of  social  conditions  often  met  with 
in  the  manufacturing  villages.  Tfie  Sea-Farers  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.),  a  tirst  book  by  Mary  Gray  Morrison, 
is  also  a  New  England  story,  but  far  different  from 
either  of  the  foregoing.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  Mas- 
sachusetts coast  town,  like  Salem,  during  a  period  just 
before  and  after  the  Civil  War.  Miss  Morrison  has 
tried  to  depict  the  strangely  different  workings  of  the 
old  Puritan  spirit  in  subsequent  generations ;  and  the 
main  figure  of  her  novel  is  a  descendant  of  a  line  of 
merchant  princes,  who  has  always  found  the  bonds  and 
conventions  of  his  forebears  intolerable. 

Mormonism  has  caused  .so  niiuch  talk  lately,  by  rea- 
son of  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Roberts  from  Congress, 
that  Mrs.  A.  G.  Paddock's  The  Fate  of  Madame  La 
Tour  (Foi-ds,  Howard  &.  Hulbert)  has  rather  a  timely 
interest,  which  has  caused  the  publisher  to  issue  a  new 
edition  of  this  presentation  of  Mormonism  as  it  was 
fifty  years  ago. 

The  **  musical  noveX "  is  apt  to  be  in  a  class  by  itself ; 
but  Miss  Elizabeth  Godfrey's  The  Harp  of  Life  (Holt), 
following  her  former  story.  Poor  Human  Nature,  does 
not  differ  strikingly  from  other  tales  of  unhappy  mar- 
riages. The  flirtatious  soprano  marries  the  first  violin, 
and  rebels  when  he  wants  her  to  give  up  her  art.  It 
takes  a  very  discordant  twanging  of  life's  harp  to  bring 
her  to  a  sounder  state  of  mind,  but  everything  ends  in 
complete  harmony  and  accord.  In  this  latter  particu- 
lar, if  in  no  other,  it  resembles  The  Fan'ingdons  (Ap- 
pleton),  the  latest  book  by  the  author  of  A  Double 
Thready  Concemirig  Isabel  Camaby,  and  so  on.  Miss 
Fowler's  heroine,  however,  makes  all  her  mistakes  be- 
fore marriage  ;  genius  and  heiress  though  she  is,  she  is 
completely  deceived  by  a  childish  fortune-hunter  in 
.the  likeness  of  a  Greek  god,  and  it  takes  a  cruelly  plain 
intercepted  letter  from  the  masquerader  aforesaid  to 
another  woman  to  convince  her  of  her  folly. 

BOOKS  OF  ARTIST  AUTHORS. 

Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson  adds  this  spring  to  the 
list  of  wild-animal  friends  whom  he  has  Introduced  to 
the  public  Wahb,  the  silver-tip  grizzly  bear.  The  Biog- 
raphy of  a  Orizzly  (Century)  is,  indeed,  the  most  de- 
tailed study  of  a  wild  creature's  life  that  Mr.  Seton- 
Thompson  has  yet  given  us  ;  and,  as  is  always  the  case 
in  this  author's  books,  one  soon  gets  a  feeling  of  entire 
sympathy  and  understanding  companionship  with  the 
I)oor  lonely  bcAr-cub,  finding  his  world  full  of  nothing 
but  enemies.  It  makes  little  difference  from  this  stand- 
point whether  the  scientific  critics  who  look  askance  at 
the  writer's  "facts"  are  correct  or  not.  Turner  once 
demolished  a  skeptical  critic,  who  declared  she  had 
never  seen  a  sky  in  nature  like  the  one  he  was  painting, 
by  asking  if  she  did  not  wish  she  could  :  and  simi- 
larly, if  the  wolves  and  bears  and  foxes  and  cotton-tails 
do  not  all  act  in  the  woods  exactly  as  they  do  in  Mr. 
Seton-Thompson's  pages,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
For  certainly  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  more 
delightful  than  his  stories  and  drawings,  and  they  have 
been  potent  factors  in  the  new  movement  of  studying 
animals  instead  of  slaying  them.  The  publishers  of 
The  Biography  of  a  Orizzly  and  the  author's  wife  (who 
designed  its  general  make-up)  are  to  be  congratulated 


on  producing  the  most  artistic  book  we  have  seen  in 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  part  as  an  aathor  is  far 
more  important  in  T^he  Other  Fellow  (Houghton)  than 
his  artistic  representation  ;  for  of  the  eight  illostratioos 
in  the  volume,  two  are  by  A,  B.  Frost*  one  by  F.  C. 
Yohn,  and  one  from  a  photograph.  But  Mr.  Smith  is 
always  satisfactory,  whether  lecturing,  writing  novels 
or  stories,  painting  pictures  or  building  bridges  and 
lighthouses;  and  this  heterogeneous  collection  of  fic- 
tion, consisting  of  humorous,  pathetic,  and  dramatic 
tales  of  all  sorts  of  people  in  all  sorts  of  places,  needs 
no  other  connecting  link  to  assure  its  effect  than  that 
of  coming  from  the  pen  of  the  author. 

Men  With  the  Bark  On  (Harpers)  is  what  Frederic 
Remington  calls  his  latest  book  about  the  American 
soldier,  whose  ablest  chronicler  and  painter  he  is.  And 
it  is  a  good  and  expressive  title ;  for  whether  he  is  doing 
police  duty  among  the  Western  Indians,  or  scouting,  or 
in  garri.son,  or  charging  up  San  Juan  Hill,  or  chasing 
Aguinaldo  in  the  Philippines,  the  United  States  soldier, 
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according  to  Mr.  Remington,  is  a  Man.  He  has  his 
little  faults  like  his  cousin  across  seas,  but  nobody  can 
read  these  tales  without  a  new  sense  of  pride  in  tbe 
rank  and  file  of  our  army. 

OTHER  TALES  OF  THE  FRONTIER. 

The  cowboy,  lariat  in  hand,  who  figures  on  the  cover 
of  Alfred  Henry  Lewis's  ^ndhurr%  (Stokes)  (so  called 
because  a  sandburr  is  "  a  foolish,  small  vegetable,  irri- 
tating, and  grievously  useless  *')  is  really  rather  mislead- 
ing ;  for  the  larger  number  of  the  very  short  stories  are  of 
the  Bowery  and  Mulberry  Bend,  told  in  the  peculiar 
dialect  of  "Chucky  d'  Turk"  and  "Molly  Matches." 
Some  of  the  fifty,  however,  return  to  that  delightful 
town  of  Wolfville,  whose  picturesque  people  and  habits 
the  present  editor  of  the  Verdict  chronicled  over  the 
name  of  "Dan  Quin"  for  a  large  circle  of  delisted 
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readers.  This  is  much  the  same  region  as  that  in  which 
Owen  Wister's  characters  live  and  have  their  being, 
different  as  the  two  points  of  view  are.  Mr.  Wister  fol- 
lows up  his  Lin  McLean  this  season  with  a  new  collec- 


MIl.  JACK  LONDON. 

tion  of  stories,  most  of  which  have  already  seen  the 
light  in  ff arper'«,  called,  from  the  opening  one,  Tlie 
Jlmmyjohn  Boss  (Harpers). 

T/w  Son  of  the  Wolf  (Houghton),  by  Jack  London  (a 
new  name  among  the  *'  bookmakers  "),  deals  with  a  f  ron' 
tier  new  to  fiction — Alaska  and  the  great  icy  Northwest. 
There  are  eight  strenuous  tales  in  tne  volume,  and  they 
give,  the  reader  vivid  pictures  of  a  strange,  frozen  world, 
where  life  is  very  different  from  any  of  its  multitudi- 
nous phases  in  these  temperate  climes  of  ours.  We 
shall  probably  hear  from  Mr.  London  again ;  and  it 
may  confidently  be  expected  that  he  will  give  us  some- 
thing distinctly  worth  while.  Indeed,  The  Son  of  the 
Wolf  differentiates  itself  sharply  from  the  run  of  cur- 
rent fiction. 

In  The  Sky  Pilot  (Revell)  Mr.  »* Ralph  Connor"  has 
written  a  companion  story  to  his  Black  Rock  of  la^t 
year.  The  main  figure  is  a  young  missionary  whose 
work  lies  among  the  rough-and-ready  miners  and  lum- 
bermen of  the  Selkirk  Foothills,  "beyond  the  great 
prairies  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  Canadian  Rockies." 
How  he  first  wins  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  by 
his  ball-playing,  his  courage,  and  his  simple  manli- 
nena,  and  finally  dies  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  makes 
a  pathetic  tale. 


STORIES  OP  THE  SEA. 

There  is  hardly  anybody  who  is  writing  better  sear 
yarns  to-day  than  Morgan  Robertson,  and  his  latest 
1x)ok,  Where  An^fels Fear  to  Tread  (Century),  contains 
some  of  his  best  work  so  far.  The  title-story  is  par- 
ticularly good,  detailing  the  experiences  of  a  party  of 
lake  sailors  carried  off  on  a  long  ocean  voyage,  who 
finally  mutiny  at  the  abuse  they  receive.  "Primor- 
dial "  is  the  only  tale  which  is  much  out  of  the  author's 
usual  style,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  finished  and  dis- 
tinguished thing  he  has  yet  published.  Chronicling  the 
life  and  growth  of  a  boy  cast  away  on  an  uninhabited 
island,  it  has  a  delicacy,  romance,  and  quiet  charm  alto- 
gether remarkable  in  view  of  the  forceful,  screnuous, 
knockdown  nature  of  Mr.  Robertson's  former. work. 

The  only  marked  change  in  Clark  Russell's  Rose 
Island  (Stone)  from  the  many  books  which  have  ap- 
peared over  his  name  since  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenftr 
is  thnt  the  real  story  is  told  by  Captain  Foster,  of  the 
Australian  clipper  Suez^  to  beguile  the  time  for  his  pas- 
sengers. Beyond  a  stri  k  ing  plethora  of  quotation-mar k», 
however,  this  awkward  machinery  entails  no  hardship 
on  the  reader,  and  the  marvelous'  adventures  of  the 
fascinating  Rose  are  elaborated  with  the  author's  well- 
known  ingenuity  and  mastery  of  sea-staging. 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady's  new  historical  novel,  follow- 
ing his  For  Love  of  Country  and  For  the  Freedom  of 
the  Sea,  is  called  The  Orip  of  Honor  (Scribners).  Its 
culminating  point  is  in  the  famous  fight  of  yhe  Bon 
Ilommc  Richard  and  Serapis^  wherein  the  author  has 
taken  some  liberties  with  exact  history  '*  in  the  interests 
of  the  story."  As  might  be  expected,  the  heroic  figure 
of  John  Paul  Jones  looms  large  throughout,  though 
the  hero  of  the  love-story  is  a  certain  "  Barry  O'Neill," 
the  captain's  first  lieutenant  on  the  Ranger. 

TWO  METROPOLITAN  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 
Both  of  the  stories  in  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  Autobiog- 
raphy of  a' Quack  (Century)  appeared  originally  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly^  though  the  titular  tale  has  now  been 

rewritten.  It  is 
the  frank  confes- 
sion of  a  rogue 
who  writes  the 
record  of  his  life 
as  a  diversion 
while  lying  ill  in 
a  hospital.  Dr. 
Mitchell  is  always 
at  his  best  in  de- 
picting the  subtle- 
ties of  character, 
and  the  psycho- 
logical interest  is 
admirably  devel- 
oped. The  shifts 
and  adventures  of 
this  humbug,  who 
is  bom  with  the 
conviction  that 
the  world  owes 
him  a  living,  form 
a  remarkable 
chapter  of  exi^eri- 
ence  ;  and  there  is  much  quiet  humor  in  the  narrative, 
particularly  in  the  slight  digs  into  the  rilis  of  the 
homcBopathist  brethren  which  the  author  gives  through 
the  mouth  of  *'  Ezra  Sandcraft." 
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It  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  at  the  deeper  meaning  of 
The  Action  and  the  Word  (Harpern),  Brander  Mat- 
thews' latest  novel.  It  evidently  has  a  deeper  meaning, 
for  the  full-fledged  collection  of  ** types"  chorus  many 
clever  things  that  seem  to  imply  some  broad  general- 
ization to  be  drawn  from  the  course  of  events.  The 
story  itself  tells  how  a  New  York  society  woman  be- 
comes infatuated  with  the  stage,  receives  a  most  flat- 
tering offer  from  a  famous  Hebrew  theatrical  manager, 
and,  after  driving  her  husband  to  desperation  by  t«lling 
him  one  night  that  she  is  going  to  tour  the  country  and 
leave  their  child  to  take  care  of  himself,  refuses  the 
offer  aforesaid  the  next  day. 

A  GROUP  OF  HISTORICAL  ROMANCES. 

Young  April  (Macmillan)  Mr.  Egerton  Castle  calls 
the  successor  to  his  Pride  of  Jennico ;  and  it  is  an  apt 
enough  title,  for  it  is  compounded  of  youth,  spring,  ro- 
mance, and  adventure.  Young  "  Edward  Warreiidcr," 
over-tutored  and  restrained,  learns  while  on  the  Con- 
tinent that  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Rochester,  has  died, 
leaving  him  the  heir  to  the  dukedom.  He  resolves,  dur- 
ing the  month  that  remains  before  he  becomes  of  age,  to 
see  something  of  life ;  and  with 
one  sudden  leap  of  gallantry  he 
embarks  on  a  series  of  adven- 
tures in  which  the  author's  dash, 
verve,  and  fencing  craft  have  full 
scope. 

Mr.  Castle,  in  addition  to  this 
story  of  his  own,  launches  an- 
other romance  this  season  in  col- 
laboration with  his  wife,  who 
shared  the  honors  with  him  in 
The  Pride  of  Jennico.  The 
Bath  Comedy  (Stokes)  carries 
one  to  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  that  unri- 
valed Spa  where  Fashion  held 
full  sway.  Mirth,  frivolity,  and 
gay  flirtation  are  incarnated  in 
the  person  of  the  twice-widowed 
I^ady  Kitty  Bellairs.  She  coun- 
sels  her  more  simple-minded 
friend.  Lady  Standish,  to  hold 
her  husband's  love  by  making 


imperious  mai- 
den,  who  can 
use  her  sword 
as  well  as  her 
tongue,  and  cut 
her  way  through 
the  press  of  bat- 
tle to  rescue  her 
surrounde  d 
prince.  Need- 
less to  say,  such 
a  damsel  finally 
marries,  not  the 
royal  suitor 
picked  out  for 
her,  but  the  man 
of  her  own 
choice. 

Mr.  Crockett 
seems  to  be  con- 
tent only  with 
doubling  the 
two    books  a 
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him  jealous,  with 
the  result  that 
that  nobleman's 
wandering  f  a  n  - 
cies  presently  re- 
turn so  vehement- 
ly as  to  drive  him 
into  a  very  mad- 
ness of  passionate 
suspicion. 

S.  R.  Crockett 
goes  to  Bor-Rus- 
sia  and  Wendish- 
land  in  the  fif- 
teenth century 
for  his  setting 
of  Joan  of  th4^ 
Sword  Hand 
Dodd.  Mead  & 
Co.).  *'Joan, 
Duchess  of  Ho- 
henstein,"    is   an 


year  which  the  ordinary  indu!^ 
trious  romancer  considers  a  fair 
stint.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
he  gives  us  a  romance,  just  issued 
this  week,  of  Scotland  and  the 
West  Indies,  called  The  Isle  of 
the  Winds  (Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Clure  Company).  For  this  he  is 
said  to  have  drawn  largely  upon 
a  private  memoir,  and  upon 
hitherto  unexploited  records  of 
the  town  of  Aberdeen.  From 
this  material  he  has  const ract'- 
ed  one  of  his  usual  da.shing  ro- 
mances, full  of  action  and  hap- 
penings, yet  moving  along  from 
one  climax  to  another  quite  con- 
vincingly. Nor  does  he  depend 
on  mere  adventure  ;  the  charac- 
ters of  *'  Philip  Stansfield  "  and 
his  wife  are  drawn  with  much 
acuteness  and  mastery  of  the 
subtleties  of  human  nature. 

The  Rhymer  (Scribner's),  by  Allan  McAulay,  might 
best  be  called  a  biographical  novel,  for  it  is  a  daring 
attempt  by  a  young  Scotchman  to  weave  a  novel  about 
the  figure  of  Robert  Bums.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  result  makes  the  bard  more  plowman  than  poet. 
He  is  generally  drunk  in  the  tale,  always  quite  unprin- 
cipled, and  exhibits  no  trace  of  the  fascinations  which 
enabled  him  to  have  so  many  different  names  in  his 
lyrics.  Indeed,  he  serves  rather  as  a  foil  for  the  honor- 
able lawyer  *'Herries,"  who  is  in  love  with  **  Alison 
Graham,"  and  thus  comes  into  opposition  with  the 
*' Rhymer." 

Sophia  (Longmans),  by  Stanley  Weyman,  is  very 
different  from  the  stories  by  which  that  author  first 
made  his  reputation.  Although  it  is  laid  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  most  dangerous  encounter  in  it 
is  that  in  which  *'Tom"  kisses  the  masquerading 
'*  Lady  Betty,"— and  presently  finds  his  head  ringing 
and  cheek  burning  in  consequence.  She  is  a  haughty 
and  rather  shrewish  beauty, — ^this  young  lady,— and  .suc- 
cessfully contests  throughout  with  the  real  heroine  for 
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the  center  of  the  »tage  in  the  plots  and  counterplots 
that  make  up  the  tale. 

W.  H.  Long's  Naval  Yams  (Francis  P.  Harper) 
hardly  belongs  among  the  fiction  at  all,  except  by 
virtue  of  its  interest.  It  consists  of  tales  of  **sea 
flghts  and  wrecks,  pirates  and  privateers  from  1616  to 
1831,  as  told  by  men-of-war^s  men."  Many  of  the  narra- 
tives and  sailors^  letters  are  printed  here  for  the  first 
time  ;  and  though  the  collection  is  most  miscellaneous, 
nearly  all  of  the  chapters  are  exceedingly  vivid,  and 
give  a  peculiarly  good  idea  of  the  conditions  afloat  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Somewhat  similar  in  character  is 
the  little  narrative  of  The  Mutiny  on  Board  H.  M.  S. 
Bounty  in  1789  (M.  F.  Mansfield).  Lieut.  William 
Bligh  is  responsible  for  the  narrative  of  the  outbreak 
and  "  the  subsequent  voyage  of  a  part  of  the  crew  in 
the  ship's  boat  from  Tofoa,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
...  to  Timor,  a  Dutch  settlement  in  the  East  Indies." 

The  French  Revolution  is  inexhaustible  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  writers  of  historical  fiction.  The  latest 
addition  to  the  already  formidable  list  of  such  books  is 
by  William  Sage.  Robert  Toumay  (Houghton),  son  of 
the  intendant  of  the  *'  Baron  de  Rochefort,"— and  there- 
fore a  servant, — comes  into  conflict  with  the  betrothed 
of  his  master's  daughter,  a  marquis  with  the  suggestive 
title  of  *'de  Lacheville."  Forced  to  flee,  he  reaches 
Paris  on  July  1^  1789,  and  from  this  point  to  the  end 
the  tale  is  interwoven  with  the  fall  of  the  Bastile;  and 
all  of  the  subsequent  saturnalia  when  France  drank 
deep  of  the  blood  of  her  people.  In  good  romantic 
fashion,  just  as  the  Reign  of  Terror  ends,  *'  Toumay," 
now  a  colonel  in  the  Republican  army,  marries  the  fair 
**  Edm4  de  Rochefort." 

The  Rebel  (Harpers),  by  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  goes 
back  to  the  restoration  of  King  Charles,  and  is  as  gay 
and  merry  a  tale  as  one  should  be  that  presumes  to 
deal  with  the  Merry  Monarch.  The  main  figure  of  Mr. 
Watson's  romance  is  "Anthony,  Elarl  of  Cherwell," 
whose  dare-devil  recklessness  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  he  dares  to  quarrel  with  James  Stuart,  Duke 
of  York,  and  afterward  King  James  II.  The  author 
builds  his  drama  with  due  regard  to  the  convention 
that  requires  the  duels  to  be  scattered  in  with  a  gener- 
ous hand  lest  the  action  and  the  reader's  interest  flag. 

Miss  M.  Imlay  Taylor  continues  the  historical  pere- 
grination which  has  given  us  from  her  pen  stories  of 
the  past  in  Russia,  England,  and  America,  with  a  tale 
called  The  Cardinal's  Mtisketecr  (McClurg).  The 
**  Cardinal,"  of  course,  is  Richelieu,  and,  naturally,  any 
story  dealing  with  him  and  Marie  de  Medicis  has  no 
lack  of  plots  and  movement.  The  reader  follows  the 
fortunes  of  **P6ron,"  the  musketeer,  from  his  childhood 
as  a  foundling  in  the  old  clockmaker's  shop  to  the 
moment  when,  as  a  marquis,  he  wins  the  proud 
**  Ren6e,"  who  had  once  been  so  far  above  him. 

The  author  of  A  Man  of  His  Age  (Harpers),  Hamil- 
ton Drummond,  seems  to  be  a  newcomer  among  the 
romancers.  His  story  is  of  the  court  of  Catherine  de' 
Medici  and  Henry  of  Navarre  ;  and  though  much  after 
the  usual  f&shion,  it  is  strong  enough  in  places,  and  the 
grim  and  fierce  figure  of  La  Hake  dominates  the  scenes 
where  he  appears  in  a  masterly  way. 

Love  and  adventure  hold  the  stage  in  E.  S.  Van  Zile's 
With  Sword  and  Crucifix  (Harpers).  The  French  count, 
**  de  Sancerre,"  who  accompanies  La  Salle  on  his  last 
voyage  along  the  Mississippi,  and  finds  captive  among 
the  sun- worshipers  the  beautiful  Dofla  Julia,  who  had 
enslaved  his  heart  in  France,  is  the  typical  courtier  of 


Versailles,  gay,  polished,  fnsfncere ;  but  hfs  love  for  the 
Spanish  maiden  brings  out  all  the  true  metal  and  fine 
spirit  that  is  rightfully  his  by  birth. 

RAILROAD  ROMANCES. 
The  extension  of  literature  into  so  many  flelds  of 
actual  life  and  work  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  the  books  that  draw  inspiration  from  the  rail- 
road. Cy  Warman  and  Herbert  E.  Hamblen  were  pio- 
neers in  this  direction,  bringing  to  their  t^k  the  perfect 
and  technical  knowledge  of  the  working  engineer.  John 
Alexander  Hill,  editor  of  the  American  Machinist^  is 
a  very  similar  example,  and  his  Stories  of  the  Railroad 
are  very  typical  both  in  form  and  matter.  Frank  H. 
Spearman  is,  we  believe,  a  new  meml)er  of  this  com- 
pany. His  The  Nerve  of  Foley  and  Other  StoHes. 
(Harpers)  tells  of  strikes,  wrecks,  and  strange  track, 
happenings,  with  a  full  share  of  the  characteristic  dashi 
and  breathlessness  that  seem  to  belong  to  the  subject.. 
Closely  allied  to  this  group  is  Jasper  Ewing  Brady's. 
Tales  of  the  Telegraph,  which  details  the  many  excit- 
ing experiences  of  a  telegrapher  from  his  apprentice^ 
ship  in  a  Western  *•  ham  factory  "  (school  of  telegraphy  !> 
to  the  time  when  he  acts  as  military  censor  at  Tampa 
during  the  Spanish-American  war. 

TALES  OF  COLLEGE  LIFE. 

The  Undergraduate  has  been  making  a  great  many 
books  about  himself  (and  herself)  during  the  last  few 
years.  We  flnd  on  the  lists  of  a  single  publisher  no  lees 
than  seven  volumes  of  college  fiction,  most  of  which 
has  appeared  quite  recently.  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Cornell,  Vassar,  Smith,  and  doubtless  others  have  each 
had  their  chronicler.  Most  of  the  literature  thus  evoked 
has  been  in  the  shape  of  the  short  story ;  and  while  it 
seems  particularly  difficult  for  an  author  who  has  the 
college  feeling  and  sympathy  to  get  far  enough  away 
from  his  subject  to  gain  a  proper  perspective,  there  is 
much  clever  work  in  these  volumes,  and  they  give  one 

vivid  glimpses  of 
university  life. 
Among  several 
books  of  this  sort 
just  Issued  Stan 
ford  Stories 
(Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.)  is 
notable  as  pre- 
senting the  first 
exploitation  in 
this  manner  of 
any  Western  col- 
lege. Its  authors 
are  Charles  K. 
Field  (a  nephew 
of  Eugene  Field) 
and  W.  H.  Ir- 
win, and  there  is 
much  unusual 
local  color,  since 
this  Southern 
California  insti- 
tution has  a  ver}^ 
distinctive  7ni- 
lieu  of  its  own.  Boys  and  Men  (Scribners),  by  Richard 
Hoi  brook,  is  a  novel  of  life  at  Yale,  covering  the  four 
years  thereof  the  principal  characters  and  presenting 
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a  rather  tangled  love-story.  The  ten  tales  in  Josephine 
Dodge  Daskam's  Smith  College  Stories  (Scribners)  nat- 
urally present  a  good  many  features  not  discoverable 
in  their  masculine  counterparts ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  when  in  the  basketball  game  *' Alison 
Greer,"  rusher  and  *'a  perfect  tiger,"  charges  down  the 
freshmen's  center,  and  when  the  frenzied  freshies  rub 
down  the  players  with  whisky  while  chanting  trium- 
phantly : 

Here's  to  Theodora  Retold 

She's  our  dandy  substiCoot ; 

Drink  her  dawn^  drink  her  dnwn,  drink  her  doum, 

doim,  down. 

—at  this  juncture  it  would  be  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  Smith  and  Yale  or  Harvard. 

Jesse  Lynch  Williams  can  always  be  depended  on  to 
write  an  interesting  story ;  and,  as  his  Princeton  Stories 
showed,  he  is  particularly  good  when  dealing  with 
Nassau  Hall.  The  Adventures  of  a  Freshman  tells  of 
the  "  breaking  in  "  of  a  Princeton  greenhorn,  fresh  from 
a  country  academy  of  Illinois  (Scribners). 

NEW  BOOKS  BY  ENGLISH  AUTHORS. 

Lying  Prophets  (Stokes)  seems  to  have  been  written 
four  or  five  years  ago — before  its  author,  Mr.  Eden  Phill- 
potts,  had  become  the  ** publisher's  prize"  he  has  been 
since  the  appearance  of  his  Children  of  the  Mist.  It  is 
the  very  old  story  of  the  artist  believing  only  in  reality, 
who  paint8  the  simple  Cornish  fisher-girl  secretly,  for 
fear  of  the  stern  and  relentless  Luke  Gospeler  who  is 
her  father.  Joan's  lover  and  betrothed  has  just  sailed 
on  a  long  cruise.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  hint  at  the 
rest  of  the  story,  the  only  peculiarity  of  which  is  in  pre- 
senting the  artist  as  forceful,  yet  so  weakly  contempti- 
ble. 

In  an  apparent  attempt  to  evoke  the  past,  Mr.  Jerome 
K.  Jerome  (whose  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  made  his  repu- 
tation as  a  humorist)  calls  his  new  volume  Three  Men 
on  Wheels  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  In  this  the  same  char- 
acters who  furnished  the  amusement  by  their  nautical 
experiences  take  a  bicycle  tour  through  Germany,  and 
Mr.  Jerome's  admirers  will  find  much  that  is  character- 
istic in  this  chronicle  of  their  bummel  (**  a  journey,  long 
or  short,  without  an  end  ;  the  only  thing  regulating  it 
being  the  necessity  of  getting  back  within  a  given  time 
to  the  starting-point " ). 

Anthony  Hope's  little  story  of  Captain  Dieppe 
(Doubleday,  McClure  &  Co.)  is  laid  in  one  of  his  usual 
imaginary  Continental  kingdoms.  The  adventurous 
captain,  through  stopping  for  shelter  at  the  Castle  of 
Fieramondi,  becomes  presently  involved  in  a  most  ingen- 
iously complicated  situation,  requiring  all  the  bravery, 
courage,  and  gallantry  at  his  command. 

There  is  a  particular  appropriateness  in  the  opening 
story  of  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  The  Oreen  Flag  and  Other 
Stories  (McClure,  Phillips);  for,  though  this  particular 
flag  waved  before  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptian  dervishes 
instead  of  the  Boers,  it  was  backed  up  by  the  same 
irresistible  Celtic  fighting  blood  which  has  been  calling 
forth  from  the  South  African  war  correspondents  a 
chorus  of  adjectived  laudation. 

The  Princess  Sophia  (Harpers),  whose  vagaries  Mr. 
E.  F.  Benson  chronicles,  is  the  ruler  of  "  the  independ- 
ent principality  of  Rhodop^"  which  lies  *'on  the 
wooded  coast'-line  of  Albania,  .  .  .  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  kingdom  of  Greece."  The  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  *'  Princess,"  like  that  of  her  subjects,  is 
gambling ;  and  when  she  has  staked  and  lost  "  Kho- 


dop4"  itself  in  playing  with  the  *'  Black  Domino,"  who 
turns  out  to  be  her  son,  she  joyfully  abdicates  and  goe« 
to  Monte  Carlo  **for  ever  and  ever." 

E.  W.  Hornung  returns  to  Australia  in  The  Boss  of 
Taroon\ba  (Scribners).  While  the  boss  in  question  is  a 
young  lady,  well  accustomed  to  taking  care  of  herself 
as  well  as  her  station,  the  attack  on  the  place  by  a 
band  of  thieves  shakes  her  nerve,  and,  with  "the  femi- 
nine instinct  to  lay  hold  on  something  when  trouble 
comes "  (as  one  of  our  own  humorists  puts  it),  Rhe  de- 
cides to  let  Engelhardt,  the  little  piano-tuner,  take  care 
of  her  in  future  and  to  give  up  Taroomba  for  Europe. 

Tales  of  Space  and  Time  (Doubleday  &  McClure 
Company)  is  a  collection  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  remark- 
able peerings  into  the  future  (when  the  country  is 
depopulated  and  the  cities  are  even  more  appalling 
monstrosities  than  are  dreamed  of  at  this  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century),  varied  with  several  tales  of  the 
stone  age. 

SOME  FAMOUS  FOREIGN   NOVELISTS. 

In  Resurrection  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  Count  Leo  Tol- 
stoi^s  much-discussed  late.Ht  novel,  the  great  Ku.ssian 
author  returns  to  the  form  of  fiction  which  made  him 
famous,  but  which  it  was  announced  he  had  definitely 
abandoned.  Indeed,  he  himself,  in  his  deeply  intere^it- 
ing  Wh<it  is  Art?  condemned  everything  he  had  done 
as  false  art,  declaring  that  of  all  his  own  works  only 
the  simple  religious  tales  written  for  the  instruction  of 
his  m^ujiks  possessed  the  universality  which  he  con- 
siders the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  all  true  art. 
This  apparent  inconsistency  is  explained,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  Resurrection  was  written  to  aid  the  sect 
of  Russian  Quakers,  or  "  Doukhobors,"  as  they  an- 
called,  in  their  efforts  to  escape  to  a  land  of  liberty ; 

and  all  the  pro- 
ceeds from  its  sale 
in  Russia,  Eng- 
land, the  Conti- 
nent, and  Ameri- 
( ca  will  be  devoted 
to  this  purpose. 
It  is  a  powerful 
story  of  a  man 
and  woman  who 
have  sinned  and 
repented,  and 
who,  each  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  finally 
reach  the  highest 
ideal  of  life  in 
serving  others. 
The  vivid  pictures 
of  Russian  bo- 
ciety,  of  peasant 
life,  of  the  ghastly 
prisons  and  the 
squalid  existences 
that  lead  to  the  prison,  of  the  crowded  and  filthy 
trainload  of  exiles  being  transported  to  Siberia— all 
these  are  marked  by  the  terrible  realism  and  large 
feeling  of  the  master  craftsman.  It  is  as  relentless,  as 
overpowering  by  sheer  truth  of  detail,  as  a  Verestscha- 
gin  battle  scene. 

The  author  of  Quo  Va^is  has  chosen  for  his  Knights 
of  the  Cross  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  those  Middle-Age 
times  when  the  religious  but  militant  order  of  the 
^^Krzyzacy"  (somewhat  analogous  to  the  Knights  of 
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St.  John)  were  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  pagan  Lithu- 
ania. To  the  fact  that  these  fierce  Christians  carved 
a  path  for  the  Cross  with  their  swords  is  partly  due 
the  later  ineradicable  hate  of  the  Polish  nation  for 
everything  Teuton.  The  romance  runs  closely  along 
the  lines  of  With  Fire  and  Sword,  Pan  Michael,  The 
Deluge,  and  the  whole  group  of  the  author's  historical 
novels  of  Poland. 

Witty  Max  O'Rell  calls  his  first  dc  vel  Wcynan  and 
Artist  (Harpers).  It  is  an  amusing  tale  of  an  English 
painter  who,  in  order  to  surround  his  wife  with  greater 
luxury,  tries  to  sell  a  patent  to  both  the  French  and  the 
Russian  Crovernments.  The  result  is  a  series  of  ludi- 
crous diplomatic  complications  which  in  the  end  send 
the  artist  back  to  his  wife  well  content  to  resume  his 
love  idyl. 

Maurus  Jdkai's  Debts  of  Honor  (Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Clure  Company)  hinges  on  a  so-called  "  American  duel " 
(as  noted  under  Miss  Cholmondeley^s  Red  Pottage), 
which  threatens  to  repeat  its  tragedy  in  the  second  gen- 
eration. The  gypsy  girl  and  the  atheistic  nobleman, 
the  hypocritical  "S&rvftlgyi,"  the  band  of  robbers  and 
their  mad  attack  on  "TopAndy's"  castle — all  this  is 
characteristically  Magyar,  &nd  has  a  fine  reckless  dash 
and  adventurous  interest.  The  same  writer  forsakes 
his  beloved  Hungary  in  A  Cliristian,  But  a  Roman 
(Doubleday  &  McClure  Company),  to  paint  a  dramatic 
picture  of  Rome  under  Cari  nus. 

RECENT  STORIES  OP  AMERICAN  WRITERS. 

Judge  Robert  Grant,  well  known  as  essayist  and  in- 
structor in  the  art  of  living,  as  well  as  writer  of  short 
stories,  makes  his  d^but  as  a  novelist  with  Unleavened 
Bread  (Scribners).  There  does  really  seem  to  be  a  seri- 
ous lack  of  leaven  in  the  characters  of  Mr.  Grants  story. 
"Selma  White,"  "the  smartest  girl  in  Westfield,"  and 
as  ambitious  as  possible  even  for  a  country-bred  Ameri- 
can, makes  two  unfortunate  marriages  before  she  meets 
.fames  O.  Lyons,  widower  and  rising  star  in  the  political 
firmament.  The  latter,  when  word  comes  that  he  has 
been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  makes  the 
townsfolk  of  Benham  a  spread-eagle  speech,  pledging 
himself  "  to  remain  a  Democrat  of  the  Democrats,  and  an 
American  of  the  Americans."  *'  Selma  heard  the  words 
of  his  peroration  with  a  sense  of  ecstasy.  She  felt 
that  he  was  speaking  for  them  both,  and  that  he  was 
expressing  the  yearning  intention  of  her  soul  to  attempt 
and  perform  great  things.  She  stood  gazing  straight 
before  her  with  her  far-away,  seraph  look,  as  though 
she  were  penetrating  the  future,  even  into  paradise." 

Of  other  recent  fiction  Frank  Norris  writes  in  A 
Man''8  Woman  (Doubleday  &  McClure  Company)  of  a 
confiict  between  wifely  love  and  the  realization  of  a 
husband's  place  in  the  world,  the  whole  hingeing  upon 
the  arctic  exploration  for  which  the  hero  is  peculiarly 
fitted.  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  collecte  in  TTic  Strength 
of  Oideon  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  twenty  of  his  recent 
stories,  ranging  from  the  pathetic  tale  of  slavery  times, 
where  "Ben"  manages  to  buy  "free  papers"  for 
"  Viney,"  his  wife,  to  stories  of  political  intrigue  in  a 
modern  Afro-American  convention.  By  the  Marshes 
of  Mlnas  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.)  contains  a  dozen  of 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts*  Acadian  stories  "  in  that  pic- 
turesque period  when  Nova  Scotia  was  passing  from 
the  French  to  the  English  rigime.^^  The  author  says  in 
his  preface  :  "  The  book  is  named  from  those  wide  sea 


meadows  and  that  restless  water  around  which  chiefiy 
clusters  the  romance  of  Acadian  story."  The  Seekers 
(Stone)  of  whom  Stanley  Waterloo  writes,  though  they 
live  in  Illinois,  are  apparently  like  the  Athenians,  seek- 
ing for  some  new  thing,  especially  in  religion.  *'  Zad- 
ski "  and  his  "  House  of  Twelve  Stones"  seems  to  provide 
this  novelty  for  a  time,  but  when  the  "miraculous 
children"  at  the  "Twelve  Stone  Settlement"  bring 
down  the  White  Caps  and  put  a  noose  about  "  Zadski's  " 
neck,  the  mysterious  structure  which  he  has  so  labori- 
ously raised  drops  like  a  pack  of  cards.  I.  K.  Fried- 
man's Poor  People  (Houghton)  are  seekers,  too,  but  seek- 
ers after  bread,  for  the  story  deals  with  the  lives  and 
loves  of  the  Chicago  tenement  dwellers  ;  and  though  at  • 
the  end  of  the  novel  one  finds  that "  laughter  has  claimed 
its  pages  as  well  as  sorrow,  and  the  tear-stained  cheek 
has  often  touched  the  mirthful  jowl ; "  though  "  love  is 
a  resurrection  plant  imperishable  by  nature,"  which 
blossoms  even  in  the  squalor  of  the  tenements,  the  grim 
and  bitter  struggle  for  a  mere  existence  which  perme- 
ates the  volume  leaves  perhaps  the  strongest  impression 
on  the  reader's  mind.  Henry  Wilton  Thomas's  T/ic 
Last  Lady  of  Mulberry  (Appleton)  is  concerned  with 
poor  people  of  a  very  different  stamp  :  it  deals  with  the 
Italian  quarter  of  New  York,  where  the  vendetta  is  as 
Eacred  a  duty  as  in  its  Sicilian  home.  The  author  seems 
to  know  intimately  this  strange  foreign  community  en- 
grafted on  our  greatest  American  city,  and  he  gives  6ne 
new  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  organ-grinders,  bavbers, 
bootblacks,  "hokey-pokey"  men,  and  its  other  inhabit- 
ants. 

Deacon  Bradbury  (Century),  whose  historian  is  Ed- 
win Asa  Dix,  is  as  far  from  any  of  these  as  an  Ameri- 
can could  well  be.  He  is  a  typical  New  England 
farmer  of  indomitable  will  and  stem  conscience,  who 
is  precipitated  by  the  act  of  his  son  into  a  spiritual  con- 
fiict as  fierce  and  powerful  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  granite  character  of  the  man.  Madrtne  Doucct 
(Weymouth,  Mass. :  Weymouth  Gazette)  is  a  love  story, 
laid  in  a  Massachusetts  seashore  town,  by  Major  Walter 
Leigh ;  Kela  Bat  (Doubleday  &  McClure  Company), 
by  Charles  Johnston,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  (re- 
tired), is  a  glimpse  into  the  hidden  village  life  of  India, 
altogether  fascinating  in  its  distinction  of  style  and  its 
quiet  convincingness ;  The  Surface  of  Things  (Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.),  by  Charles  Waldstein,  contains  three 
stories  originally  published  over  the  name  of  "  Gordon 
Seymour,"  and  here  prefaced  by  an  introduction  giving 
the  author's  ideas  regarding  fiction  in  general ;  Marcelle 
of  the  Qtuirter  (Stokes),  by  Clive  Holland,  of  course 
deals  with  the  Quartier  Latin,  with  a  love  story  woven 
among  the  pictures  of  Bohemian  artistic  life  in  Paris : 
Pepys^s  Ohost  is  by  Edwin  Emerson,  Jr.,  and  details 
the  supposed  wanderings  of  the  sprightly  memoirist 
"  in  Greater  Gotham,  His  Adventures  in  the  Spanish 
War,  together  with  his  Minor  Exploits  in  the  Field  of 
Love  and  Fashion,  with  his  thoughts  thereon  ; "  while 
Charles  Battell  Loomls  comes  to  the  fore  once  more 
with  a  volume  of  fun  entitled  The  Four-Masted  Cat- 
boat  (Century),  containing  "A Few  Idiotisms,"  sketches 
"At  the  Literary  (Bargain)  Counter,"  "Unrelated  Sto- 
ries—Related," and  "Essays  at  Essays ;"  finally,  there 
is  a  very  clever  and  amusing  volume  by  Robert  W. 
Chambers,  called  The  Conspirators  (Harpers),  in  which 
he  relates  the  adventures  of  an  American  attach^  in  the 
little  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  with  much  satirizing  of 
the  methods  of  government  in  the  German  principalities. 
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Birds,  American,  in  American  Poetry,. M.  R.  Silsby,  Chaut. 

Birds  of  Hawksledge,  T.  C.  Evans,  AngA. 

Birds  of  the  Adirondacks,  C.  Chahoon,  APS. 

Birds  of  the  Southern  Seas,  C.  Parkinson,  Com. 

Bismarck,  Morals  of,  C.  Benoist,  RDM.  May  1. 

Blackmore,  Richard  Doddridge,  in  His  Home,  R.  W.  Saw- 

tell.AMRR. 
Boiler  Shop,  Modem,  J.  Homer,  CasM. 
Books  as  Tools,  Julia  B.  Anthony,  Chaut 
Bookselling  and  Booksellers,  American,  J.  H.  Dingman, 

Dial,  May  1. 
Bridges,  Art  in  Modern,  M,  Schyler,  Cent. 
BrlJges,  Queerest,  in  the  W^orld,  H.  C.  Fyfe,  Str. 
Browne,  Francis  Fisher,  J.  V.  Cheney,  BB. 
Buddhist  Revival  in  Ceylon,  O.  L.  Joseph,  MisR. 
Business  Enterprises,  Political  Wrecking  of,  B.  S.  Coler, 

Mun. 
Cakes,  Ceremonial,  F.  J.  Ziegler,  Cos. 

Canada  and  Sir  John  Macdonald,  QR,  April. 

Can&da  and  the  Tourist,  Can. 

Georgian  Bay  Archipelago,  W.  R.  Bradshaw,  Can. 

Maritime  Provinces,  Attractions  of  the,  A.  M.  Belding. 
Can. 

Ottawa  Valley,  N.  H.  Smith,  Can. 

Summer  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  J.  Durham,  Can. 

Tourist  Attractions  in  Ontario,  W.  B.  Varley,  Can. 

Waterfalls,  Development  of,  E.T.  D.  Chambers,  SelfC. 
Canoe,  Birch,  Building  of  a,  T.  Adney.  O. 
Capacity  in  Men  and  Women,  Effle  Johnson,  West. 
Cappadocian  Discoveries,  Eklin,  April. 
Carlyle  and  Shelley,  W.  Larminie  Contem. 
Catacombs  of  Syracuse,  A.  F.  Spender,  Dub,  ApHL 
Catholic  Social  Settlement,  A.  A.  McGlnley,  Cath. 
**  Celtic,"  Fiona  Macleod,  Contem. 
Cemeteries,  Our  National,  W.  D.  Mabry,  SelfC. 
Central  America,  Fiction  of,  M.  L6ra,  RRP,  April  15. 
Chemistry,  Hundred  Years  of,  F.  W.  Clarke,  APS. 
Children,  Delinquent,  Care  of,  H.  Folks.  Char. 
Chillon,  Prisoner  of.  True  Story  of  the,  A.  van  Amstal, 

NineC. 
China :  see  also  Asia. 

American  Policy  in  China,  C.  W.  Dllke,  NAR. 

Ohino-Japanese  War,  Causes  of  the,  A.  Halot,  RGen,  April. 

Empress  Dowager  of  China,  L.  Coldre,  RPar,  May  1. 

Powers  and  the  Partition  of  China,  G.  Reid.N  AR. 

United  States  and  the  Future  of  China,  W.  W.  Rockhill, 
Poi*um. 
Christian  Ethics,  G.  D.  B.  Pepper,  AJT,  ApriL 
Christianity,  Original  Facte  of,  P.  P.  Flournoy,  PQ,  ApriL 
Christian  Science,  Philosophy  of,  W.H.  Johnson,  PQ,  April. 

Church  Federation  in  England,  A.  L.  GlUett,  Hart.      ^ 

Church  Federation  in  Various  Places,  W^  Laidlaw.  W.  C. 
Webb,  W.  L.  Phillips,  N.  M.  Calhoun,  H.  B.  Roberts. 
D.  P.  Hatch,  Hart. 
Church  Federation,  Nature  of,  A.T.  Perry,  Hart. 
Church  in  the  Large  Town,  J.  C.  Cady,  Out. 
Churchmen,  Scholars,  and  Gentlemen,  QR,  April. 
Church  of  England,  Crisis  in  the,  R.  M.  Johnston,  SelfC. 
Church :  Reaching  the  Masses  by  House  Visitation,  H.  Cork, 
Chant.  _„ 

Church  ITnity :  How  Far  Practicable?  H.  C.  Tolman.MRN. 
Cities,  Plea  for  Trees  and  Parks  in,  L.  WindmOller,  Forum. 
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City  In  History,  L.  8.  Rowe,  AJS. 

Civic  Reform,  Neglected  Prlnciole  In,  J.  H.  Hamilton,  AJS, 

Clavton-Bulwer  ''Entangling  Alliance," E.  Berwick,  Arena. 

Ck>al,  Power  in  a  Pound  of,  E.  D.  Meier,  CasM. 

Colonial  Civil  Service,  Elizabeth  Foster,  Atlant. 

Comet:  Might  It  Strike  the  Earth?  F.  Campbell.  PopA. 

Consular  Service  of  the  United  States— II.,  O.  F.  Parker, 

AUant. 
Conventions  and  Gatherings  of  1900,  AMRR. 
Cookery^  Cariosities  of,  Cham. 
Cornell  University— IL,  H.  C.  Howe,  SelfC. 
Cowper,  William,  Centenary  of,  Alice  Law,  Fort ;  A.  Moor- 

house,  LQ,  April ;  A.  E.  Spender,  West. 
Cow-punchers,  Colorado,  on  a  "  Round-up/'  G.  L.  Burton,  O. 
Crabs,  Mimicry  and  Other  Habits  of,  M.  Dunn,  Contem. 
Cricket-ball,  Throwing  the,  W.  J.  Ford,  Bad. 
Cricket  Field,  Heroes  of  the,  A.  Porrltt,  YM. 
Cricket.  Some  Hints  on  Captaincy  in.  G.  L.  Jessop,  NatR. 
Criminality  in  Women,  Frances  A.  Kellor,  Arena. 
Cripple  Creek,  F.  Lynde,  Scrlb. 
Criticism,  Academic,  H.  N.  Snyder,  MRN. 
Cromwell,  Oliver— VII.,  Flight  of  the  King,  Second  Civil 
War,  Cromwell's  Share  In  the  Final  Crisis,  J.  Morley, 
Cent. 
CromwelL  Oliver— V.,  The  Commonwealth  and   Protecto- 
rate, T.  Roosevelt,  Scrlb. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  Unpublished  Letters  of,  RRP,  May  1. 
Cruciflxion,  as  an  Evolutionary  Force— II.,  W.  W.  Peyton 

Contem. 
Cuban  Census,  NatGM. 
Currency  Act  of  1900,  F.  W.  Taussig,  QJEcon. 
Daudet  and  Mistral,  F.  Raoul-Aubry.  Nou,  April  1. 
De  Brosses,  Charles,  Letters  of,  A.  L.  Cotton,  Gent. 
Derby  Winner,  Rearing  a.  Str. 
De  Riquer,  Alijandro,  P.  de  A.  y  Pereira,  IntS. 
Dewey,  Admiral,  PreHldential  Candidacy  of,  Gunt. 
Dial,  The,  1880-1900,  Dial,  May  1. 
Diplomats,  Literary,  L.  Swift,  BB. 
Dramatic  Action  in  Painting  and  Poetry,  Florence  P.  Hol- 

den,  Wern. 
Dudlelan  Lecture  for  1809,  J.  J.  Fox,  Oath. 
Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  May  28, 1900,  F.  H.  Bigelow,  APSj  Julia 
MacNalr  Wright,  Lipp ;  S.  Newcomb,  McCl ;  W.  H.  Pick- 
ering, and  H.  C.  Wilson,  PopA. 
Eclipse:  Photographing  the  Corona,  W.  B.  Featherstone, 

PopA. 
Education : 

Aid  to  Pupils,  Judicious,  W.  G.  Thayer,  EdR. 

American  Education,  B.  A.  Hinsdale.  Dial,  May  1. 

Card  System  of  Informational  Teaching,  V.  HlUyer,  Ed. 

Child  and  His  Book,  Anna  H.  Wikel,  Ed. 

Curriculum :  Is  It  Crowded?  H.  P.  Amen,  EdR. 

Education  and  Contemporary  Needs,  E.  D.  Mead,  EdR. 

Education  In  the  United  SUtes,  N.  M.  Butler,  EdR. 

^Elective  Systen  in  High  Schools.  C.  C.  Ramsay,  Ed. 

Elective  System.  Limitations  of  the.  J.  H.  Harris,  EdR. 

Examinations,  Influence  of,  E.  H.  Nichols,  EdR. 

Geography,  Apperception  in,  M.  E.  Kelton,  NatGM. 
sGeometry  in  Secondary  Schools,  B.  F.  Brown,  School. 
«  Latin,  Elementary,  Suggestions  for  Teachers  of,  H.  L. 
Wiltur,  School. 

Lectures,  Free,  in  New  York  Schools,  S.  T.  Willis,  Forum. 

Literary  Study  and  Character  Formation,  E.  L.  Miller, 
School. 

Mathematics,  Routine  Work  in,  H.  L.  Coar,  School. 

New  Spirit  of  Education.  A.  Henry,  Mun. 
vNormal  Schools,  Original  Investigation  in,  F.  E.  Bolton, 

Ed. 
\  Physical  Exercises,  Graded— II.,  Bertha  L.  Col  burn,  Wern. 

Punishment  of  Pupils,  Legal  Aspects  of,  I.  Browne,  GBag. 
'School  Reform,  H.  Mttnst*»rberK,  Atlant. 

Secondary  Education,  Higher  Ideals  in,  F.  Whitton,  School. 

Temperance  Instruction,  Scientiflc,  H.  Sabin,  Ed. 

University  of  American  Life.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Ed. 

Vacation  School  in  Oakland,  California,  Eva  V.  Carlln, 
Over. 
Electricity  and  the  Human  Body,  A.  de  Neuvllle,  RRP, 

April  15. 
Electricity  in  MillUry  Operations,  J.  P.  Wisser,  Eng. 
Electric  Oven,  A.  Dastre,  RDM,  May  1. 
Elwln,  Rev.  WhitwelK  QR,  April. 
Employment  Offices,  Public,  E.  L.  Bogart,  QJ  Econ. 
EncyclopsBdla  Biblica,  Chevne-Black,  Vol.1.,  AJT,  April. 
Engines.    Horizontal  British  Steam,  W.  D.  Wansbrough, 

CasM. 
England:  see  Great  Britain. 
Engraving  Methods,  WPM. 
Ethical  Elements,  GeneHls  of,  E.  A.  Ross.  AJS. 
Evil,  Violence  Against,  L.  Tolstoi,  RRP,  Mav  1. 
Expansion  of  the  American  People— XXIX. -XXXIL,  E.  E. 

Sparks,  Chaut. 
Expansion  the  Doom  of  Protection,  Gunt. 
Explosives,  Use  of  Liquid  Air  in,  H.  Maxim,  AngA. 
Fantln-Latour,  Henri,  F.  Keppel,  Cent. 
Fiction  and  Philanthropy,  Edln,  April. 
Fiction*  Heroes  and  Heroines  of,  yf.  D.  How^lls,  Wern, 


Firtron,  Modern- V,,  E,  RJflJoy,  AngA. 

Fic'U^iii.  Slam  M'jvemei\t  Iti,  .iMae  HTFlndlater,  NatR. 

Fiotiofi.  SjJimlHh,   from  Calmllero  to  Pereila,  J.  Relnhard, 

•    Fluiitir!(*l    E-ll«tnry   of    the  United  States,  Chapter  of  the, 
C.N.  Jordan.  feunkNV. 
FishtK,  Hlirid,  Htructiire  of,  C,  H.  Elgenmann,  APS. 
rbhen,  PBycholofO'  of,  II.  W.  Sliufeldt,  ANat,  April. 
France ; 
.    AthJ(?t1o  DeveloniDent  fn  Fnuice,  C.  Whitney,  O. 

EcUuai.lon  iind  PoUtloiil  OrK^nlzation  in  France,  189i-1899. 

M.  Foiimler,  HPI**  AjadL 
ErtKlAiiil  and  France,  Pussihilityof  a  War  Between,  P.  de 

t\iubertlri.  Fort. 
Frwhce  ill  the  Anllnndee,  R,  I'lnon,  RDM,  April  15, 
Niivftl  D^ftn^e  ijf  Fraiut!.  Til  Nir,  May  1. 
Kormanrlv,  I,  Pri mc-i^ ft' vim m>d,  Chaut. 
Siivny  AlUiiiH'f.    DurhcMi  oi    Burgundy  and  the.  Count 

■^  n,  Alice  A.  Catlin,  Cath. 

Frai^ciiibtib,  l'uL»lio,  ia  Mcjv.  xu.k,  G.  Myers,  MunA,  March. 
Franconia,  White  Mountains,  May  in,  B.  Torrey,  Atlant. 
Frog-Lore,  G.  J.  Varney,  SelfC. 

Gas  Engines  for  Electric  Stations,  A.  D.  Adams,  CasM. 
Gas,  Natural,  in  the  United  SUtes,  G.  E.  Walsh,  CasM. 
Geometry,  Non -Euclidean,  G.  B.  Halsted,  PopA. 
George  Junior  Republic,  D.  L.  Pierson,  W^WM. 
Germany: 

Agrarian    Movement  In   Germany,   E.  Milhaud,   RPar, 
April  16. 

England  and  Germany,  T.  Barth,  Contem. 

German  Press  and  Foreign  Politics,  M.  von  Brandt,  Deut. 

Naval  Question  at  the  Beginning  of  the  New  Century, 
Deut. 
Golfer,  How  to  Become  a  Good,  H.  Vardon,  O. 
Golf  in  California.  A.  Inkersley,  Over. 
Gospel,  Fourth,  and  Its  Author,  J.  C.C.  Newton,  MRN. 
Great  Britain :  see  also  Transvaal. 

America,  British  Interests  in.M.  Frewen,  NatR. 

Americans,  Mr.  Brvce's  Manifesto  to  the,  A.  Hilller,  Fort. 

Annexation  and  Arter,Fort. 

Army  and  Its BadgeSjXv.  Wood,  PMM. 

Army,  Future  of  the,  T.  von  Sosnosky,  Fort. 

Army,  Organization  of  the,  for  War,  C.  E.  D.  Telfer-Smol- 
lett,  USM. 

Army  Reform,  Contem. 

Asia,  British  Sphere  in,  C.  E.  D.  Black,  NineO. 

bureaucracy.  Growing,  Alice  S.  Green,  NineC. 

Churches  and  the  War,  J.  G.  Rogers,  Contem. 

Code,  Victorian,  Plea  for  a,  J.  E.  R.  Stephens,  Gent. 

Comimny  Law,  Reform  of,  QR,  April. 

Consequences  of  the  Imperial  Rally,  T.'Baines,  NatR. 

Consular  Service,  NatR. 

Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  B.  F.  Robinson,  Cass. 

Drill  and  Tactics,  Antiquated,  E.  N.  Newdegate,  Fort. 

Educational  Department,  Code  of  the,  £.  F.  M.  MacCar- 
thy,  Contem. 

Empire,  British :  What  Holds  It  Together,  W,  H.  Fltchett, 
RRM,  March. 

Federation,  Imperial,  and    Colonial  Ties,  J.  Macdonell, 
NineC. 

France  Possibility  of  a  War  Between  England  and,  P.  de 
Coubertin,  Fort. 

Frontiers  of  the  Empire,  W.  J.  Gordon,  LeisH. 

German  and  French  Public  Opinion  of  England,  J.  Roden- 
berg,  and  F.  Brunetifere.  QR,  April. 

Germany,  England  and,  T.  Barth,  Contem. 

Imperialism,  English,  "Ouida,"  NA,  April  16. 

Imperialism,  The  True,  W.  T.  Stead  -  RRL. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Forty  Years,  M.  G.  Mulhall,  Con- 
tem. 

Intelligence  Department.  F.  S.  Russell,  Black. 

Japan,  Great  Britain's  Debt  to,  NatR. 

Lioeral  Party  and  Imperial  Federation,  J.  A.  M.  Macdon- 
aid,  Contem. 

Liberal  Party:   "  For  Honor  I  For  Fatherland ! "  West. 

Military  Training,  Local,  H.  Birchenough,  NineC. 

Naval  Engineers,  Dearth  of,  C.  E.  Lart,  NineC. 

Navy,  Submarine  Boats  and  the,  E.  Robertson,  NineC. 

Poor-Law,  Church  and  the^.  F.  Cornish,  Mac. 

Soldiers,  British:   Where  They  Learn  to  Shoot,  E.  A.  B. 
Hodgetts,  Str. 

South  African  Reconstruction,  E.  Dicey,  Fort. 

Vatican,  Anglophobia  at  the,  R.  Bagot,  NatR. 

Volunteers  and  Insecuritv,  J.  G.  B.  Stopfonl,  NineC. 

Volunteer  System  British,  E.  Brownlow,  NAR. 
Greece:  Literary  and  Political  Phases  of  Pan-Hellenic  Fes 

tivals,  Leonora  B.  Ellis,  SelfC. 
Greek  Literature,  Religion  in,  Edin,  April. 
Gutenberg  Anniversary,  T.  L.  DeVinne,  Out. 
Hamlet.  Argument  for,  Mary  E-  Cardwlll,  GBag. 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  H.  W.  Brewer,  PMM. 
Hampton  Roads  Conference,  A.  S.  Colyar,  SelfC. 
Harper's  Magazine,  Flftv  Years  of.  H.  M.  Alden.  Harp. 
Hauptraann,  Gerhart,  Plays  of.  QR,  April, 
tiawftii,  Servant  Question  in,  E.  S.  Goodhiie  AngAt 
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HeiiFPW  Pi^Hfjple,  Ancient*  Life  dnd  Literature  of  Uie,  L*  Ah- 

b*itt.  Out. 
H*'iu*.s  HeUiHcli,  W.  A,  R,  Korr,  Can, 
HiTidu  of  jaoiithern  Indli*,  K.  E.  YiflBer,  MisK. 
Hul)-\Vi^fk  FeBtivitlee  in  Meitco,  G.  C.  Terry,  WWM. 
Hmiolalu*  BubouSc  ¥\nmvliu  E.  D,  f^lllinuin,  AMRB, 
HfjrsH^  Amtripan,  GpiipsJb  of  tii<*,  J,  G,  Sp^efl,  AlriK. 
Hor^*-Brniii]inif  In  Nt^w  i^^oath  Wflji-s,  A»  BmmoiiT  Cuss. 
Horp*?9,  Fine,  tlflmtia  of  h%  MofrlBj  Miin. 
Hospitfl-K  r^miiH,  Kijuudlnjrof,  G.  W.  Shtnn.  NEnp. 
Houeinp  Probk*ui  in  Gn.^i*t Cities,  E.  R.  L.  Gotitil,  Q.TEron, 
Htloekt^r'f*'*  Chopin  and  Ilia  Wort  a,"  E.  Svri*yni',  Mub. 
Haiitirig-Trin  In  th*^  R^^m  ky  Moiintj^foi,  F.  1\  Selon;*.  Hud, 
Ib«tiU,  flenriki  A  Literary  Study,  S-  ^chclU  V\'crti* 
India: 
Famine,  Greatest,  of  tlie  Century,  MldR. 
Gflrman  Eonte  Ut  Iri<ll»^  G,  !^mltU»  Cham ;  O.  H,  GroBvo- 

DOT,  NRtGM. 
Mnhurnjrtr's  Wnler  FestlvnU  R.  D,  M«f*k«iizitf,  Cent, 
NortL-We-^t  Frontier  Pollry,  OK,  April. 
Walter  of  Uiv  (irent  Rtversof  Indin.  Vnluc  of  th**,  Blvk* 
Indiiiiis,  Blaekfwt,  at  Fe^tivaUTlmtf,  J.  \V.  Strliuitz,  WWM, 
1  udi  a  Tu  lie  I  vr  f  ste  I  ]  U  t  i  V  (\  J  It  ssi  e  W .  C  ook,  G  u  t . 
Indijui  TcEftties.  K.  B.  DNbom,  Gent, 
hifdnt  Feediriif.  lit  n^'  E^ics  in.  A,  C.  Cotton,  i^iwi* 
I II  fun  fs,  ViUlJ^tjt!i-ii(  Hof,  !L  Bryn,  B&n* 
^'  In  Hift  Siej]-:"."  .T.  \\  LWnneSi,  MRN. 
lQiw*>t,  Bubbb-lilHiHinii,  E.  S,  Mi^rfiv,  APi^. 
InteriLational  Exliibitititis,  Pronii»t^  of.  F»  G.  ARhIo,  Fort. 
In  1 11  rii  n  I  lo im  I  Lu  w  an  d  t  h  0  pL^aco  Con  f tTencv,  J .  H ,  V  i  t  kc^r >'* 

APS. 
IrotjmiLHtera,  OldcAt  AsBficiation  of,  B,  H.  Bron^ii,  CasM. 
Irrigation,  Cost  and  Cimditlonfi  of,  1  A-  April, 
Irrigfttioii  Development,  C.  %.  Ririinrdtt,  lA,  April. 
Ird«adon  of  fUe  Anclt'nt*,  I  A, 

ItalSui  Independence,  i^trugirlo  for  :  IHir^lNO,  Edin.  April 
Italy:  Emi^nrtiotij  ItAibn,  i%  Cur<«!H,  RabN,  Auril. 
Italy;  Eiport#oE  Italy,  N.  Colajanni.  NA,  Aprii  16. 
"Japttn  in  Tranattion/'  Japais^jse  View  of,  A.  Klnno^uk*, 

Crlt. 
Japfui,  Jonrnalisin  In,  T,  J,  Nnkiittawa,  Forum. 
JurvlB,  Ciindes  H,»  T,C.  Wliltmir,  Mu.i. 
Je>y  111  Modern  Eiircjipe,  J.  \i.  Santxiru.  Arena. 
Jows,  Drets  of.  In  the  Tinm  of  Jeauis,  A.  K,  Glovsr,  Rib, 
Jolirk^oiTs  (Siimuel]  Monument,  E.  E,  Morris,  I^>ii|;, 
Johnfltown  Fio^nl,  A  Stor/of  the,  O,  A,  lilcliwood,  WWM, 
JuatUe,  Myatery  of,  M,  Maeterlinck,  RPar,  May  1, 
Kentucky,  t^ocUl  Condi tionss  in,  W.  Lindsay,  IntM, 
Kind^riiratrten,  Citiaen'ti  Intere-Pt  In  the,  S,  Bsker,  CAifCi. 
Kindersrirtti'U,  Pnblir  SoLwiL Ways  and  Mt^aimln  tliK  Kind. 
Kinilertfarten  UnioTj.  tnterniitLoual,  Uotivetitlon  of,  KindR, 
Kinrkr^'tLflnir  oiid  Her  Mothens*  4V|oetIniEH--VlI.,  Helen  L. 

Duneklee,KlndK* 
K  hmii  of  til  e  il  IK  h  w  ji  y  a  a  n  cl  High  Sea  s,  E .  Sal  tojB,  Cob, 
Klondike,  All-Aineritan  Konto  tJ»  th+\  E.  Gillette,  t  out. 
K Uj ndl k e  i  Sea llle  to  Da  w ftf> n,  Fr \.. 

Lnbor  QuesUon«in  EnKUnd  and  Anifdea,  C,  B.  tJolng,  Fng, 
Lahrador,  Iron  Oree  of,  A,  P.  Lf>vv,  Eiity. 
Laako  iiud  the  Re  forma tl on  in  Pcdand,  G.  Bouet-Maury, 

AJT,  April, 
LftvnjfT,  Pit-rre,  C,  Rappoport,  R*Soc,  April. 
Lawmakinij;,  Uur  Proft^saof,  R.  P,  Kfedt^r,  Arma, 
Lee,  Hobtrt  Edwanl,  Inner  Life  of,  J.  W.  Jouea,  Cbaul, 
Leiee&t^/r,  MHswebUMat^*,  J.  W,  t'had  wk  k,  NEnif^ 
L«?=iir,  .\]^'iLllId^'r,  !Hid  Prime  Ruiierl,  Kdin,  April. 
Lewis,  .IjiiEn  H  Hjiinlltuii,  K.  U.  (  oh*  ti,  Miv^, 
LibrarkN  Anu^riean,  \W  II.  liretr,  Ulal,  MiiV  T^ 
Lit  hen^  Futitfurtand  Al|Ca  In,  G.J.  Ph"rfM\  AKat,  April. 
Liehflt^ld  Cathedral    11,,  C  liodlnijlon.  Sim, 
Life,  Kxperimenul,  t  ■.  li.  HenderBon,  Atiiint. 
Lltcfttry  Palate  of  tho  American  Peoi^le,  .Jes^?iii^  C  Cthhaii^r, 

Selfe 
L  i  t^  ra  py  ^  )i  ri  1 1-  —-"  1  >r jv  <*  (  *m  t  tji  «in'  ^  \\\  K  n  1  tf h  t ,  ( V  o  i . 
Literature,  American,  F.  F.  Browne,  Dtal,  May  1. 
Literature,  Contemporary  German,  French  Influence  in, 

E.  Sellljfere,  RDM,  April  16. 
Literature :  Grub  Street  of  To-day,  Bkman. 
Literature,  Modern  French,  E.  P.  Bazan,  EM,  April. 
Literature,  Sources  of:  Are  They  Exhausted?  W.  H.  Hill- 

yer.  Arena. 
Literature,  Transatlantic,  W.  M.  Payne,  Dial,  May  L 
Literature,  Vital  Study  of,  W.  N.  Guthrie,  SR,  April. 
London  Coffee-Houses.  Old,  A.  W.  Jarvis,  NIM. 
London,  East,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  H.  F.  Hills,  Gent. 
London,  Jack,  M.  L.  Osborne,  NatM.;  Ninetta  Eames,  Over. 
London,  University  of,  QR,  April. 
Luther,  Martin,  N.  M.  Steffens,  I'Q,  April. 
Lyceum  Platform,  J.  Hedley.  CAge. 
Man,  Artiilcial  Growth  of.  Dr.  Cabanfes,  RRP,  April  15. 
Manufacturers'  Associations  and  Labor  Unions,  H.  W.  Hoyt, 

Eng. 
Mark,  Gospel  of— XL,  E.  D.  Burton,  Bib. 
Marksmanship,    Old   and    New,  W.   A.  Baillie-Grohman, 

NineC. 
Marriage,  Civil  and  Religious,  V.  Sartini,  RhsN,  April. 
Martlneau,  James,  P.T.Forsyth,LQ, April;  M.D.  Conway,OC. 


Marxist  Doctrines,  Revision  of.  RSoc,  April. 
Master,  Life  of  the— V.,  The  Relations  of  Jesus  with  the  Sa- 
maritans and  the  Pharisees,  J.  Watson.  McCl. 
Materialism  and  Agnosticism,  J.  A.  Quarles.  PQ,  April. 
*  Maternal  Aasociatfons,  Early  History  of,  Mary  L.  Butler. 
Chaut. 
Matter,  Modem  Views  of,  O.  J.  Lodge,  IntM. 
May  of  ihe  Old  BalUd,  Anna  H.  Wikel,  SelfC. 
Mecca,  Arabia,  8.  M.  Zwemer,  Record. 
Medical  Science,  Endowment  for,  D.  B.  St.  J.  Roosa,  IntM. 
Methodist  Educational  Policy,  J.  H.  Reynolds,  MRN. 
Military  MoraUty,  J.  Chester,  JMSI. 
Military  News  and  Criticism.  J.  Chester,  JMSI. 
Millennial  Reiflm,  L.  Link,  PQ.  April. 
Milman,  Dean  Henry  Hart,  Edin,  April. 
Milton  (John)  Manuscripts  at  Trinity,  E.  Gosse,  Atlant. 
Minister:  Is  He  an  Idler?    J.  Watson,  LHJ. 
Missions: 

China,  North,  Situation  in.  J.  Smith,  MisH. 

China,  Outlook  in,  A.  H.  Smith,  Record.       . 

Corea,  Latest  Advance  in.  C.  C.  Vinton,  MisK. 

Ecumenical  Mission  Conference,  J.  M.  Whiton.  OuL 

Hausaland,  Western  Sudan,  Entrance  of,  J.  T.  Johnston, 
MisR. 

Hymns,  Missionary,  Old  and  New.  J.  N.  Ross,  Horn. 

Italv,  Protestant  Missions  in,  J.  Gibson,  MisR. 

Meaical  Missions  in  North  Ceylon,  Mary  and  Margaret  W 
Leitch,  MIsH. 

Pima  Indians,  Work  Among  the,  D.  M.  Wynko|op,  Record. 

Providence  of  God  in  Foreign  Missions,  A.  T.  Pieraon, 
MisR. 

South  Africa.  Church  Work  in.  Sun. 

Trophies  of  the  Mission  Field— III..  J.  D.  Mullins,  Sun. 

Zinzendorf,  the  Father  of  Modem  Missions,  Belle  M.  Brain. 
MisR. 
Models  for  Children.  Making  of.  R.  Machray,  Cass. 
Mohammedan  Brotherhoods,  Some.  W.G.  Pope,  MisR, 
Money,  Token,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  M.  Phillips,  BankL. 
Moon  at  Thirty-six  Miles.  A.  Anderson,  Pear. 
Moon  Hoax  in  the  Middle  of  the  Centur>',  8,  A.  Mitchell, 

PopA. 
Moon,  The,  M.  Loewy  and  P.  Puiseux,  RPar,  April  16. 
Moose-Hunting  in  Northern  Canada,  A.  P.  Silver,  WW'M. 
Morocco,  Sport  in,  F.  G.  Aflalo,  NIM, 

Morris,  William,  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Edin,  April. 
Motor-Cars,  Modern,  D.  Turner,  Cham, 
Municipalization,  Moral  Aspects  of,  R.  F.  Cutting,  MunA, 

March. 
Municipalise?  Shall  American  Cities,  J.  G.  Agar,  MunA, 

March. 
Municipal  Ownership  of  Docks  in  New  York,  B.  S.  Coler, 

MunA,  March. 
Municipal  Subway  in  Boston.  B.  L.  Beal,  MunA.  March. 
Municipal  Telephones  in  Amsterdam,  P.  Falkenburg  and  J. 

H.  van  Zanten,  MunA,  March. 
Municipal  Tramways  in  Glasgow,  M.  R.  M&ltbie,  MunA. 

March. 
Music-History,  Study  of,  E.  Dickinson,  Mus. 
Muslim  Jurisprudence^.  B.  Macdonald,  Hart. 
Mussulman  Festivals,  R.  A.  de  los  Rios,  EM,  April. 
Mysteries.  Historic— V.,  A.  Upward,  Pear. 
National  Guard,  Future  of  the,  C.  8.  Clark,  NAR. 
Nations  and  the  Decalogue,  H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  Atlant. 
Naturalism,  Evolution  of,  Crit. 

Negri,  Ada,  the  Poetess,  A.  M.  Von  Blomberg,  Bkman. 
Negro  and  the  Soil,  D.  A.  WiUey,  Arena. 
Negro  Race,  Origin  cf  the,  H.  M.  Stanley,  NAR. 
Negro  Since  the  Civil  War,  N.  S.  Shaler.  APS. 
Neoplatonism  and  Christianity,  W.  R.  Inge,  AJT,  April. 
New  Orleans.  Battle  of,  January  8,  I8lfl,  C.  Slack,  USM. 
Newspaper  Ideal :  a  Symposium,  YM. 
Newspaper  Reform,  R.  F.  Bishop,  MRN. 
Newspapers  and  Journalists— II..  A.  Bonnard,  BU. 
Newspapers,  Russian,  Bkman. 
New-Testament  Books,  Zaliu^s  Vindication  of  the,  G.  H. 

Schoddo,  Hom. 
New  Testament  Canon  in  the  Syrian  Church,  J.  A.  Bewer  - 

II..  AJT,  April. 
New  York.  Rapid  Transit  in,  W.  B,  Parsons,  Scrib. 
New  York's  Underground  Railway,  E.  W.  Mayo,  Out. 
New  York,  the  Most  Expensive  City  in  the  World.  B.  S. 

Coler,  APS. 
New  Zealand ;  an  Infernal  Region,  F.  Dolman,  NIM. 
Nibelungenlied,  Margaret  Watson,  Dub,  April. 
Nippur,  Mesopotamia,  Excavations  at,  T.  Waters,  Ains. 
Nurses,  Army,  Cham. 
Oberammergau,   I*assion  Play  at,  O.  von  Schoching,   DH, 

Heft  10. 
Obituary  Notices  from  Their  Humorous  Side,  Cham. 
*•  Oceanic,"  the  Biggest  Steamship  Afloat.  E.  Mayo,  McCl. 
Oehlenschlftger,  Adam  Gottiob,  W.  M.  Payne,  SR,  April. 
OfBcIals,  Public,  Salaries  of  Our.  A,  H.  Steele,  Gunt. 
Pacific,  Western.  Partition  of  the,  Edin,  April. 
Pancel tic  Movement,  C.  Le  Goffic,  RDM,  May  1. 
Parent,  Modern,  S.  Gwynn,  Com. 
Paris,  American  Artists  In,  V.  Thompson,  Cos. 
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Paris:  Com^die FranQalBe,1680-lQ00,F.Boarnand,R6en, April. 
Paris  Exposition : 

Art  at  the  Exposition,  R.  de  la  Sizeranne,  RDM,  Mny  1. 

ExDOsltion,  One  Way  to  See  the,  Elizabeth  R.  Pcnnell, 
Lipp. 

International  CongreSb  of  Religions,  J.  R^ville,  OC. 

National  Pavilions,  Josephine  Tozier,  Over. 

Paris  Exposition,  AJ ;  HT  de  Variirny,  BU. 

Picturesque  Sides  of  the  Elxposltion,  E.  C.  Peixotto,  Scrlb. 
Parisian  Pastimes,  R.  Whiteing,  Cent. 
Patriotism,  The  Lareer,  H.  Davies,  SelfC. 
Pauper  Babies,  Psycholopry  of,  P.  Lombroso,  NA,  April  1. 
Pearson,  Cyril  Arthur,  W.  T.  Stead,  RRL. 
Pepys,  Samuel,  and  His  Wife,  Marianne  Dale,  West. 
Periodicals,  American,  H.  L.  Nelson^ial,  May  1. 
PetOfl.  Alexander— the  Hungarian  Byron,  A.  HegedQs,  Jr., 

Petty's '(William)  Place  in  Economic  Theory,  C.  H.  Hull, 

QJEcon. 
Phelps,  Edward  J.,  S.  E.  Baldwin,  GBag. 
Phelps,  Edward  J.,  as  Seen  in  His  Letters,  Ellen  B.  Sher- 
man, Crit. 
Philippines : 

Chinese  Exclusion.  8.  W.  Belford,  Arena. 

Diseases,  Prevalent,  S.  Flexner  and  L.  F.  Barker,  J  MSI. 

Filipino  in  Snort,  E.  Wildman,  O. 

Filipino  Leaaers^.  6.  Calkins,  Ains. 

Hollo,  Panay,  G.  D.  Rice,  Over. 

Jolo,  Our  Friend  the  bultan  of,  C.  B.  Hagadorn,  Cent. 

Lawton^s,  General,  Work  in  the  Philippines,  D.  C.  Worces- 
ter, McCl. 

Pirates  of  the  Philippines,  R.  R.  Lala,  FrL. 

Rizal,  Jo86,  the  Filipino  Martyr,  W.  P.  Moffet,  FrL. 

Soldier's  Wife  in  the  Philippines,  Eda  B.  Funston,  Cos. 

Sulu  and  the  Sultan,  O.  K.  Davis.  Ains. 

War  Claims  in  the  Philippines,  W.  F.  Morris,  GBag. 
Photography : 

Astronomical  Photographv,  H.  Jacoby,  IntM. 

"Chance"  Photographs,  H.  A.  Beasley,  PhoT. 

Composition,  Pictorial,  J.  A.  Gallagher,  PhoT;  H.  J.  Dob- 
son,  WPM. 

licvfluti.'Ts  i'.. ;,;,...;•.  .,.  F.  C,  LaiulMjii.  WH. 

KrprnfirLiTlciii-,  ['horoirrKpljlntf,  W,  A.  MUler.  riii*T. 

KHstbiriV  liirlrydf.  Wi»rk  ofT?^.  Iljinrimnij,  PliriT. 

Lftiiu^rii  Sli4c  .^[rlkinK  fftr  Bi.^glrirji?rft  -VIL,  FhoT. 

Mirrors  In  I'hotuKruipikv.  Ust^of,  APB. 

N*^Kntl¥i'ii,  KApid  Drj  Sn^cfjf,  APB, 

Kfjgfitlves,  Wft^hinjc fJf,  *T,  Gneditke.  APE. 

Plat  in.>t>j»?Trtti inn,  P-  AilumttfttK  WPM- 

Portrait  PhoUij^raphfl,  Dow  to  t^^kP,  WPM, 

Portrftltim%  AuHi*me,E.  FrlU,.^.  VhWV. 

Stereoscopic  V- i<«wa.  Dr.  lijklui,  A  i'B. 

Tc*ln-P  hoi  II  trr  a  p  J I  y ,  H  *  C.  t'y  1 1* ,  I'x  H  r . 
Phy?^JcaI  S^ci^'nce  vt*rbUH  iUlter  mid  Form,  J.  f\  Bredin, 

Dub,  April. 
Plague,  Bubonic,  In  Honolulu,  R.  D.  Silliman,  AMRR. 
Plague,  Fighting  the  World's  Epidemic  of,  AMRR. 
Planets,  Supposed  Conjunction  of,  W.  H.  8.  Monck,  Pop  A. 
Plant  Lafe,  Study  of,  T.  Cooke-Trench.  Long. 
Plants,  Poisonous,  P.  Heinrichs,  DH,  Heft  1(>. 
Plays  and  Players,  Some  Recent,  G.  Kobbd,  Forum. 
Plevna,  Siege  of,  S.  Crane,  Lipp. 

Plover^illdeer,  and  Her  Treasures,  H.  W.  Gieason,  O. 
Poets,  Religious  Element  in  the— V„  W.  B.  (Jiirpeiiter,  Sun. 
Poets,  Spanish- American,  EM,  April. 
Poor  in  their  Homes,  Relief  of  the,  E.  T.  Devine,  Clmr. 
Porto  Rico,  First  Governor  of,  H.  Macfarlaiid,  AMRR. 
Preaching  from  theStudent's  Standpoint,  A.J. Lynmn.  Hom. 
Presbyterian  Symbols,  and  the  Hob'  Spirit,  W.  W.  Harsha, 

pd,AprlL 
Presidential  Campaign,  Approaching,  H.  L.  West,  Forum. 
Priesthood,  Concerning  the,  RasN,  April. 
Profit-Sharing:  Is  It  Justifiable?  L.  Katscher,  Cnlh. 
Proportional  Representation  in  Belgium,  J.  R.  commons, 

AMRR. 
Prosperity,  The  New,  R.  S.  Baker,  McCl. 
Proverbs,  Book  of.  G.  D.  Sparks,  8R,  April. 
Psychology  and  Christianity,  J.  Iveracn,  LQ,  April. 
Pntney  (England)  in  the  Past.  LelsH. 
"Pygmalion,"  or  the  Opera  Without  Singers,  J.  Combarleu, 

RPar,  May  1. 
Quick,  R.  H.,  An  Educational  Reformer,  W.  L.  Bevan,  SR. 
Hallway  Management,  Some  Problems  of.  Black. 
Religion?  What  Is,  H.  Bassermann,  Deut. 
lievelation.  Modes  of,  W.  T.  Hall,  PQ,  April. 
"  Richard  Carvel "— IL.  Mary  Bigot,  BU. 
Roads,  Good,  for  Bad.  T.  Dreiser.  Pear. 
Roman  Catholic  Church:  "Anglophobia  at  the  Vatican,'* 

R.  Bagot,  NatR. 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Why  I  Entered,  and  Why  I  Left 

the,  A.  Galton,  NatR. 
Roman  Catholic  Crisis  in  France,  M.  O.  Guerlac,  MisR. 
Roman  Catholicism  in  Rome,  Mins  M.  E.  Vicker>\  MisR. 
Rome :  American  Villa  at  Castel  Gandolfo,  P.  L.  Conuellan, 
Cath. 


Rome,  Noble  Christian  Families  in.  Under  the  Pairan  F»« 
perors,  J.  A. Campbell. Dub,  April.  ^-agan  Em- 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  William  Morris  and   Edin   AnHi 
Rostand,  Edmond,  C.  Moffett,  NIM  '  '  ^VrW, 

^""lq'a  rU  ^''  ^'  r^- I^oncfellow,  Forum  :  R.  F.  Horton, 
Ruskin's  Social  Reforms.  Annie  R.  Marble  Arena. 
Russia,  Growth  of,  E.  A.  Grosvenor,  NatGM 
Russian  Moniik,  Life  of  the.  W.  Durban  Out 
St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  R.  T.  Kerlln,  MRN 
Sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament,  H.  Sch^lts,  AJT  AnHi 
^''^wlndlltsfffC*  ^'^^''''  History-Makers  o^    Winifred 
Schwann,  Theodor,*  J.  J.  Walsh,  Cath. 
Science  and  Government,  S.  Newcomb,  NAR 
Science  Study  and  National  Character,  A  B  Cmwo    a  o*^ 
Scientific  Thought,  Progress  of,  G.  F.  Wi-|»hr'H^     *  '^^^* 
Scotland,  New  History  6f,  Black.  ^  ^'  "®™* 

Sea^ower  as  a  Source  of  Light  and  Sound,  H.  Hamilton 

.■^in.     ■'■■     .i.    Ir    ;     ii      >w^  o"i-  i#i.'n    in«,  f.    ( «■    ''^iiif  ?H"»i,  <  I,  ts 

2^1  h^MivrrTiiiii'Tir*  Natunil  lllglit.  tf,  A.Mt,-i-i(rHl    Ar*.T^« 
s.-rvaiiT,  J I  OH  1 1 J  Trciii  ami  Keep  *  Mrs^;^,  f ,  Hort-r  LHJ 


SljiikfRptvirefiij.  Tli*-!Htr,  I'errjian'if,  H»  H  Fv/,*  tr,.^* 
i^hak^Plrt'arf^'s  HiMury.  .Sttnik^f*  i.  J.  L.  Em  ih.r.  ' 
SbflkeHiitniFf,  Willlflm— V.,TLt*  t>iJ*Jori  ^ingi*^ll^  VV  JV 

Shdley,  Carlyle  and,  W.  LarnjlJe.  <^*iiit.pin 
SiiM  ri»ri  Hiiilvviiy,  M.  MikKail/  NjV  H, 
S^^:lJ|^t^^,  liinlgtn,  niid  Metiulsi.  jCn' «*»  OC. 


Mable, 


.s  j  El  V*  ^ ,  I  iM  I L"  Si  I  nj  'f*  Xa  ■  icii(r>  ci«  -  O.  U  h-j*]  ,  f    ■ . 

i^nv\*^nM^ ,  Siinw  iif-  JIL.  A.  V^Smflri,  A,I8/' 

Sfl'lii-rV  Home,  National.  E^  WU'Vt*rjft.  NEntf 

^ov^,  ..MLj.  t^lolugicul  yf  of^xn..  J,  ^.  Commons, 

stu.rh;  Visible,  A.M.  Hen,;t*rn. 

Sf.iritcval  Crials,  Some  CitaeF^f  tfie,  D.  S»  Grvunrx-   tMs 

^,M.k rifle,  Wj4.^hinBtnn,  R.  A'fU-e,  CAgT        ^^'  ^"*- 

sruMo,  John  BtTuiinl,  'P.  JjT  J*«rmifcck,  OC. 

SiiiiEi.  Kvulutlonof  tht\  Ef  4'^^^^* 

t^ttiaratrs,  Liifhi-Dmui^lii--  r>ixioett.  Eng, 

Kt^^venson  {Hoh^n  Lmiifif"'  KejiJ,  Atlnnt 

KtlUmrtii,  W.J..  Atit«bi(/P^"y  Tif-V.,  Atlant 

Strang,  James  Justie,  th'^^tf  *»'  Bp^vor  Ifiiand  R  Jr  t 

kr,  ChaQt,  ,,,  *".J!-.  L.eg- 

StFfltlmy,  ScotlamK  R.  ?"i^  !»».  A  J, 
atriHHt  Railway  Ptobk"iJ-^»llw«yitee,  J,  ^.  Butler  \ft.«  a 

Mareb,  J.      ^  ^^nauA, 

^^'Mar!^''*^'*''^''*   *""   :         "*'    **■    ^''^'^*^^.   MnnA, 
Btrkltlamk  Ln*t  of  tJi  'f-  Bnrpo^  ^n  ^   ^^^ 
Wu  Imi  a  rln  e  Boa  I  b  t  i^r  P '  U  »*%  L .  If  o  lH.r  f  ^^^  ^    y  ^^  ^ 
SuRitr  and  thoi^mmr  **^*  '*■  G.  Levy,  HDM.'AnHl  i? 
Su^<;ir  jiSaFoDd.  Sun.    ,„      ,  i^  '*  la, 

Smiduy-School,  Gt'in#"'^  ^volytlon  of  Lhe,  j.  H.  Harris 
mlp 


NAl?  L 

Urwit  BritiilP^'lilil  Afrka.  ErUn,  ApHJ 

I II w i(fe  t  Ik e  W^^ *;  ft-  *$:  fca«Um .  Hu  rn.  "^ ^  *^  a E n. 

t,.i.... ^\  Jwt  1  mr m v  f r* «jii    vc   u .. .  i.' ' *  "}¥* ' **tn - ^vt\ \ 
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Treaties,  Clftyton-Bnlwer  and  Hay-Panncefote.  H.Vlrstow. 

Treaty!  Hivy-Pu"nc-ef of c,  }!,_  W.  K^'K*^'^^*  ^r"";^  v^\    a     n  i 
TrimilltattUu  lmpri?s^loiiB  ot,  V.  liiiiix'iarflint,  >  A,  April  1. 

?m£t^!  rharV^  of  Am.ric..u  W.t.rn  W  C  Hj^ri..  O. 
*r^iot*   TiulielAl  Dec  sJOTia  un.  H,  t'.  Diivis,  gjEifn. 
?SIIS:  iftl^j  E?^!oi«  of  U;..  O.  D0H^> .  KH^^^^  1. 


Gar4iTn?r,  Atlait- 

^^r!l^t  Pt^kln  aiU  tlie  FIb*.  C  Uenby.  Forum. 

F^nai^o  lof  t  bi  Am^^rl^iii  PeopJisK,  E.^flparkfl.  Chant. 

vlii^r  Ruoln  ora  of,  F'.  Molmeiiti,  KA.  A  vrlfj. 
wrrf^^n-  Bullet*Pfi>of  ^^hie         A.  Goodrich,  Peftr. 

Warfare.  EkHTtrl^Hj  "V^T'  P.  W  i^rter,  E-nK^„^^ 
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American  Cathof  Quarterly 
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American  Hlstoril  Review, 
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Our  Interests  in  China-A  Question  of  the  Houn 
Tiie  International  Arbitration  Treaty, 
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Cooperative  Insurance  in  Fraternal  Societies. 


The  Chicago  Drainage  Canal. 

The  Question  of  Pure  Food. 

The  Economics  of  (he  Klondike. 
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Our  Colonial  Problems. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO  ,  13  Astor  Place,  New  Yo 


Freddy  K eh U  Chicago Jix. 


Mrs.  Kehl  has  raised  two  children  on  Meiiin's  Food  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results. 

f^S  POOD)  ^  ^^^^  ^^  quickly  prepared,—  no 
•^^^^^^^^^^-^^^^^^^^^-——^  boilingf,  strainingf  or  tediotss  process 
necessary, —  only  to  be  mixed  with  good  fresh  milk  and  then  it  makes  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  food  for  inEants*  Send  us  a  postal  and  we  will 
send  a  sample  of  Meiiin's  Food« 

MELUN'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Dwight  L.  Moody :  A  Character  Sketch. 

By  Qeors:e  Perry  Morris. 

A  French  View  of  the  German  Empire. 

By  Biroti  Pierre  de  Coubertln. 

Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts  and  His  Career. 
The  Perilous  Position  of  England. 

By  W.  T.  Stead. 

Gen.  Henry  W.  Lawton. 

By  Qen.  O.  O.  Howard. 

The  Treasury  and  the  Money  Market. 

By  Charles  A.  Conant. 

A  Profusely  Illustrated    Number,  with   Many  Additional  Timely  and 
Interesting:  Topics  in  the  Editorials  and  Departments  on  the  Boer 
War,  Neutral  Trade  with  Delagoa  Bay,  the  Great  Canal  Prob- 
lems, the  New  York  Tunnel,  Wall  Street  and  the  Banks, 
the  Political  Outlook,  and  Other  Important  Subjects. 
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"e4  Perfect  Food" 

"Treser^es  HeaHh" 

"  <pfvlongs  Life  " 

BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 

COCOA 


^*  Knoun,  the  ULirUl  oVL*r. 
.  ,  .  Kectived  the  higliesi  iii- 
tkirsf  mental  fruiii  the  medical 
prnLtitiiihi^r,  tiw  iiurs*?,  iiiiJ 
1 1  If  i  nle !  U  Ren  t  Ua  u?»p  kev  pe  r 
and  catt-rer."  —Dkittu  tiHti 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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alu  jys  restores  color  to  gray  hair,  all  the  dark, 
rich  color  you  used  to  have.  Your  hair  ^rows 
rapidly,  iitops  coming  out,  and  alt  dandruff 
disappears. 
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A  PAYJNQ  INVESTMENT, 

A  LIBERAL  PROTECTION, 
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American  Policy  and  the  Isthmian  Canal. 

U  The  Editot^s  Comments  on  tlie  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty^ 
2.  The  Full  Text  of  the  Hay^Patincefote  and  Clayton-Biilwer  Treaties, 

Should  We  Subsidize  Steamship  Lines? 

Artideg  by  President  Hadley»  of  Yale»  and  Wintfirop  L,  Marviny  of  Boston, 

The  Kentucky  Mountaineers. 

U  A  Study  of  the  Mountain  People.    By  Vtffiam  G,  Ftost, 
2*  The  Recent  Paroxysmal  Politics  in  Kentucky^  in  the  Editorial  Pages. 

John  Ruski n :  Poet,  Painter,  and  Prophet. 

A  Thorjughly  Illustrated  Character  Sketch  by  Lucking  Tavener. 

The  South  African  Struggle. 

U  Editorial  Comment  on  the  Military  Situation  and  Public  Sentiment 
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The  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics. 

By  Sydney  Brooks* 
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For  Cool,  Steady  Nerve 

We  live  in  an  intensely  ambitious  world-  What  wonder 
we  break  down!  All  of  us  overtax  ourselves  at  times,  so  that 
we  often  need  a  bracer  like  Pabst  Malt  Extract,  The  '*Best" 
Tonic.  It  allays  nervousness,  brings  sound 
sleep,  and  as  you  sleep  it  feeds  the  nerves, 
feeds  them  with  grain  strength,  not  with 
drugs.  This  makes  it  a  real  nerve  tonic,  a 
remedy  that  will  restore  exhausted  nerves 
to  their  full  health  and  vigor.  Taken  four 
times  a  day,  once  before  bed-time,  a  bottle 
daily,  it  works  wonders  with  a  shattered 
nervous  system.  That's  what  the  doctors 
say  when  ordering  it  for  patients. 


pABST  MALT  EXTRACT  Ji 

*  f li«  p  Bftit  tnd  b»i  of  t]l  mt  U 
cxir«ctt.  [I  ii  prtpircd  From 
selected  mill,  uitder  ■  fornuJ* 
■PP roved  by  a.  jMry  of  emloenl 
•cidt]iist«.  1(  villpumew  fl»li 
upofi  you ;  brace  you  tip ;  rtyivt 
your  whtfh  system.  It  iIvm  yoy 
incretied  vifortfid  power  la  per- 
form work*  I)  his  been  oa  the 
mif1(ei  foryeiffi;  iHi  pres^rtbc^d 
bv  kidinc  physiciAAj;  uud  in 
iirtiosi  every  botpitsF*  tud  U  on 
»ft]ie  by  every  eniefpritlnt  druf- 

fiiirinthffUftiiedStitct.  JiteMs 
or  25  ccms  i  bottle  or  S2.5Q  m 
daicD.  Wben  you  buy  your  flr»t 
ill  bottles  your  dru|ti»t  vlU 
make  you  •  preicfit  of  i  lovely 
Ario  type,  en  {hied,  "Ba*y*i  Fir$t 
Advtntart^"  This  Rnc  picture 
cmnnol  be  boufht  it  jirt  itore* 
norobt lined  by  ivy  otber  itieibod 
fbsD  tKir  pliinly  outHaed  belov. 


A  FAMOUS  PICTURE  FREE 


"  BabyS  First  Adventure"  is  the  prettiest  and  most  artistic  picture  of  the  day.  It  Is  cttimed 
by  tniny  to  be  tbe  best  production  of  the  celebrated  artist,  Herman  Kaulbach,  the  onginal  ptini- 
ing  having  been  purchased  at  Munich  by  the  owners  of  The  ^'Besi*^  Tonic  expressly  for  this  re- 
production. The  picture  is  not  for  sale,  but  is  given  free  with  a  purchase  of  half-a  -dozen  of  The  ^*Best*  * 
Tonic,   *^  Baby's  First  Adventure'^  frames  up  beautifuHy,  and  is  a  pleasing  addition  to  Any  home* 


To  the  Public:  J|^?^^^"e1I 

The  **Best*' Tonic.  Ifyoursdoes 
not,  send  us  $]  .50  for  a  half  dozen 

bottles  and  one  picture,  or  $2.50 
for  one  dozen  bottles  and  two  pic- 
tures. Express  charges  fully  pre- 
paid. Address  Pabst  Brewing  Co. 
Milwitulee,  Wis. 
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PlPflirp  pArff  finafA  '^^^  undersigned  agrees  to 
J^lt.lUre  V^eninCare.  give  the  bearer  of  thU  certi- 
ficate one  copy,  13x17,  of  the  Artotype  in  fifteen  colors, 
reproducing  Kaulbach's  famous  picture,  ''Baby's  First  Ad- 
venture^''  when  each  of  the  numbers  on  the  end  hereof  has 
been  canceled  upon  the  purchase  of  a  bottle  of  The  "Best" 
Tonic. 
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To  Druggists:  SsXir.i.:*{SL 

kave  fnltsed  you  pl[tfl»e  write  i&Sly  for  our  speclil  offer  to  Rrtmhrt  oJify,t(Tl*t 
full  pirtJcjJirm  hov  yoiir  inde  rtiiiht  be  increased  by  tWini  v^uf  cusromen 
tbU  »u|s«rb  p  IctUTt.  (S«  oiher  tide  for  reduced  factimUt  oS  BAST'S  Fl  RST 
ENTU»E."> 
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ELECTRIC    LAUNCHES 


Will  run  from  50  to  75  miles  on  one  charging  at  an  expense  of  about  2%  cents  per  mile. 

CAITT  EXPLODE— CAN'T  SINK.  Clean,  Sa/r,  Reliable.  No  Heat,  Smell,  or  Smoke. 

CAN    BE   USED  EVERYWHERE   WITH  OUR  NEW  PORTABLE  CHARGING   PLANT. 

Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

THE    ELECTRIC    LAUNCH    COMPANY,     Morris   Heights,   New   York   City. 
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"Prolongs  Life 


BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 

COCOA 

5F  %.  "  Known  the  world  over. 

fefc^  .  .  .  Received  the  highest  in- 

dorsements from  the  medical 
practitioner,  the  nurse,  and 
the  intelligent  housekeeper 
and  caterer."  —Dietetic  and 
Hygienic  Gazette. 

Watter  Baker  &  Go.  Lti 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

£sublished  1780. 
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on  Evtry  Packagt 
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COLGATE  tt  dO'S 


..V 


CASHMERE 
BOUQUET, 


FXf^riSITHI.V     PEKKIMFD. 

Luxurious,  Lasting,  Refined. 

The  Brst  Soap  for  the  Toilet  that  the  oldest  and  lartrcst  Amenran 
Siiap  Manufacturers  and  Perfumers  can  make. 

EsUblished  1806. 

The  name  of'Coljfate  &  Co."   on 

TOILET  a:%d  8HAVI:%»  soapk,  pbrfitme^ 

t^ACHBTS.  TOILET  WATERS,  AXD 
DB3ITAL  POWDER 

Corresponds  to  the  "Sterling"  mark  on  SDver. 
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Hall's 


Vegetable 
Sicilian 


Hair 
Renewer 

always  restores  color  to  gray  ha!  ,  the 
dark,  rich  color  it  used  to  have.  The 
hair  grows  rapidly,  stops  coining  out, 
and  dandruff  disappears. 

U  jwdfusKlrt  Miioo* ■apply  7^  •«»*  |l^»»R.  P.  U«U4  0...  KmIms.  H.  B. 


VG 


"V^"^  if^l    >*'^Jt^  1^1    A    VT/^O    '^^^^   ^**"    established  49   years.     By  our  ayateni   of  payments 

r^      .  -.^       if'— ^  l-'IV^   l\ll    1^   every  family  in  moderate  circumstancca  can  own  a  VOSH  piano. 

••  ff      i  ''^-T^  '•   *"^  *      1-llLl  ^  V^fcJ   We  take  old  instruments  in  exchange  and  deliver  th*  o«w  piano 

■    -      '  in    vour    home    free   of  expense.     Write    for    Cataloeue    D   and 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  160  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Mim. 


explanations. 


Edited  by  ALBERT  SHAW 
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?f^i«>5k  ^'iil^'     Is 


James  J.  Hill,  a  Builder  of  the  Northwest 

A  Character  Sketch.     By  Mary  Harrirnan  Severance 

Paris  and  the  Exposition 

By  Albert  Shaw    

The  Tenement  Commission  and  Its  Task 

By  Jacob  A.  Riis 

The  Refunding  Law  in  Operation 

By  Charles  A.  Conant 

Automobiles  for  the  Averag:e  Man 

By  Cleveland  Moffett 

Summer  Camps  for  Boys 

By  Louis  Rouillion 

The  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau,  iqoo 

The    Indian    Famine,  The  Political  Situation,  The  South  African 
War,   The    Nej^ro    Franchise  Qoesttonf   The    Religious 
Conferences,  and  a  Great  Variety  of  Important 
Topics,  are  Treated  in  the  Departments 

The  Number  Contains  Nearly  a  Hundred  Timely  Pictures 


"^j^  ^:. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,   13  Astor  Place.  New    York. 

Vol  XXI.  No.  125.      ■  '-\'::;:1.-:.^^^  !:r;'r;.:::,z^^^^^^^  Price  25c. 'Sz-so  a 


A  SHOE  that  is  easy 
at  first,  and  holds 
its   shape,   keep- 
ing its   comfort   after- 
ward, cannot  help  mak- 
ingand  keeping  friends. 
Thorough   lasting  of 
fine    leather,    expert 
workmen     with     every 
modern  aid,   and  care- 
ful  designing   combine 
to  produce  this  perfect 
tan  Summer  shoe  ;  one 
of  many  described  and 
illustrated  in  our 
handsome 
catalogue, 
sent  free 
on  appl. cation  to 

Moorc-Shafcr 

Shoe  Mfg.  Co- 

t93  Main  St 

BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


It  makes  friends. 


THE 


»3^  ULTRA 


SHOE 

FOR  WOMEN 


Ask  for  it. 


THE 


ULTRA 


SHOE 

women  S3— 


WE  have  published  the 
handsomest  shoe  cata- 
logue ever  produced  to  illus- 
irate  the  best  shoe  made — the 
ULTRA--for$3.5o. 

Several  leading  styles  are 
shown  in  beautiful  half-tone 
plates  "life-size  "  exact  repro- 
ductions from  photographs, 
and  every  other  shoe  we  make 
is  similarly  illustrated  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

It  is  a  perfect  guide  in  or- 
dering shoes. 

It  is  a  valuable  reference 
and  suitable  ornament  for  the 
center-table. 

We  want  every  woman  in 
the  land  to  have  a  copy,  and 
will  send  it  free  if  you  men- 
tion your  shoe-dealer's  name. 
Thousands  of  dealers  have  our 
shoes  and  our  catalogues — 
asi'  yours. 

Moore-Shafer 

Shoe  Mf  s:*  Co. 

193  Main  St 

BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 
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J     ''ca  Perfect  Food'' 

1  ''^Presei^es  Health' 


1^ 


''Prolongs  Life'' 


BAKER'S 

BREAKFAST 

COCOA 


"  Known  the  world  over. 
.  .  .  Received  the  highest  in- 
dorsen>ents  from  the  medical 
practitioner,  the  nurse,  and 
the  intelligent  housekeeper 
and  caterer." — Dietetic  and 
Hygienic  Gazette. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Established  1780. 
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Trade-Mark 
on  Every  Package 
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Hall's 


Vegetable 
Sicilian 


\icm^^-9s' 


Hair 
Renewer 

always  restores  color  to  gray  hair,  the 
dark,  rich  color  it  used  to  have.  The 
hair  grows  rapidly,  stops  coming  out, 
and  dandruff  disappears. 

UyawdniKljteMaotnitpIyy'M.KDdll.OOtoB.P.  llaU4  0o.,  RMbuft,  N.  B. 


The  name  COLGATE  &C0 

on  toilet  and  shaving  soaps, 
perfumes,  sachets,  toilet  waters 

and  dental  powder 
corresponds  to  the  "Sterling' mark" 
on  silver 
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Upheld  by  Mother  and  Child  J 

Not  CheaoesL      Ahsolutelv  superior  to  any    X 


II 


Not  Cheapest, 
^ut  ^st* 

perfeclionof  manufacture. 

Guard  prevents  cloth  catching  In  coll. 

^l'"*L^:^  ^"^°?^?''^  I .  w?*^''?  *>olh  sides.    A  comfort 


Safety  »  in  on  the  market 
'  I  qualiiy  of  material  and 
erfet 


for  pinning  skirt  at  the  back 
Ms  -     •        •         - 


Finished  in  Nickel,  Black,  Gold  and  Silv?r.  Send 
?I?«^^"**  in  Btamps  for  a  dozen  CLINTON 
1*1  NS,  aborted  iilzeft. 

rhey  will  demonstrate  their  superiority 
OAKVILLE  CO.,        Waterbury,  Conn. 
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STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRAR 
STANFORD,  CALIFORNIA     94305-60 


